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. 7 8 bow is /o generally eftcemed ini 
A 1 all countries, that thoſe who underſtand 
not the Italian, „ are glad to converſe with . 
8 him by an interpreter ; and even in 
— 
rance, after /0 many hiſtories as be 
there of the ſame times, ſeveral im- 


preſſions | of this in their language have been bought 


off ; whereby we may judge, they think him to be in. 


partial, and as worthy of credit, as the beſt of thei 


own, Nor hath he wanted a due value here, for our 


late king, of ever glorious memory, by whoſe command, 


at Oxford, this tranſlation was continued aud 1 6 
ed though not begun) read it there with ſuch eager- 


neſs, that no diligence could write it out fair, fo faſtas 


he daily called for it; wiſhins he had had it ſome 


years ſooner, out of a belief, has being forewarned 


thereby, he might have prevented many of thoſe mi/- 


chiefs we then groaned under; and which the grand 
contrivers of them, had drawn from this original, as 


' ſpiders do poiſon from the moſt wholſome plants. The 


truth is, their ſevords had already tranſeribed it in 
Englith hood, before this pen had done it in Engliſh 
Ink; and, it were not hard to name the very perſons, by 
whom many of the ſame parts were ated over again 
in the Civil Wars of England; the Faction of Presby- 


terians in the Long Parliament, outvying theſe of the 


Hugonots and of the Holy-League put together. Yet 
when they had followed the ſteps of them both, as ex- 


ac as they could, they were out. ved themſelves by 
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OF THE' 


CIVIL WARS of FRANCE. 


| By Henrico Caterino D' Avila, 
„„ SO. 


The ARGUMENT. 


| 7. this firſt Book is fot down the Original of the French Nation: The Ele&ion_ 


of their firſt King Pharamond: The Inſtitution of the Salique Law: The 
Rights and  Prerogatives of the Pri nces of the Blood: the Succeſſion of their 


Kings to Lewis the IX. firnamed The Saint: The Diviſon of the Royal 
Family into two diftin# branches, one called Valois, the other Bourbon - 
The Fealoufies between them, and in time the ſuppreſſion of the Houſe of Bour- 
bon: - The original, and raiſing to greatneſs of place in the room of the Princes 


of the Blood, the Families of Guiſe and Momorancy : The Emulations, and 
Occurrences between them, in which the Guiſes prevail. King Henry the Fe- 


cond is killed by accident in a Tournament: Francis his Son, a Youth of Weak. 


Conſtitution, ſucceeds.to the Crown: He gives the Government to his Mother, 


Queen Caterine, and the Guiſes: The Princes Fl Bourbon are offended 
uy, 


thereat: The. King ' of Navarre, chief of the Family,” upon that Occafion goes 


10 Court, prevails little, goes from thence, and retires into Bearn: The Prince 


of Conde his Brother reſolves to remove from the Government of the Queen- 


Mother and the Guiſes: He is counſelled to make uſe of the Hugonots : Their 
| Beginnings and Doctrine: La Renaudie makes 1 chief F4 4 Conſpiracy, 
f 


and the Hugonots reſolve to follow him: The Conſpiracy 1s 


1 


much difficulty doth break; take and chaſtiſe the Conſpirator s. 


HE Civil Wars, in which for the ſpace of forty years together the 


ey contain great actions, and famous enterprizes, which may lerve 
4. DN, for excellent leſſons to thoſe that maturely conſider them; yet on the 
ons, that the reaſon of many buſineſſes do not appear, the counſels of 


any determinations are not * e ee and an infinite number of a 
the partiality of private intereſts, which: under, diyers 
Pretences hath obſcured the truth of them. True it is, that many excellent wits, have 
endeavcured to make of theſe a een dh by bringing to light ſuch things as at 
e, e e e e ee ee e ee reg e e e 17 TS 


not at all underſtood, through the part 
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1 be 
King - chuſeth the "Duke of Guiſe for bis \ Lieutenant-General, who without 


kingdom of France was miſerably, involved, though on the one fide 


other ſide, they are ſo confuſed and 'intangled in their own revoluti- 


* 


F3 


> 


The Hiſtory of the Gul Mars 
have gathered together with great diligence, and commendable induſtry : Notwith⸗ 
ſtanding the difficulties are ſo many, and the impediments prove to be of ſuch con- 
ſequence, that in a multitude of accidents (all great and conſiderable, but hidden 


and buried in the vaſt ruins of civil diſſentions) his pains will not be leſs profitable 
to poſterity, wha labours to digeſt them into an erderly method, than the endeavours. 


* 


of dthers formerly have been. Wherefore, bling in my infancy by Fate, that de- 
ſtinect me to a reſtleſs life, tranſported into the inmoſt provinces of that kingdom, where, 
during a long ſpace of time which I lived there, I had the opportunity to obſerve, 
and be an eye-witneſs of the moſt ſecret and notable circumſtances of ſo remarkable 
paſſages ; I could not chuſe a more worthy matter, nor a more ſeful ſtudy, wherein 
to imploy my preſent age (now come to maturity) than to writè from the very be- 
ginning, all the progfeſs and order of thoſe troubles. And although the firſt taking 

up of arms, which happened in the year 1360, was indeed before my time, ſo that 1 
could not be preſent at the beginning of thoſe Civil Wars: nevertheleſs I have dili- 
gently informed myſelf by thoſe very perſons who then governed the ffairs of ſtate; 
ſo that with the perfect and particular knowledge of all the following events, it hath 
not been hard for me to penetrate to the firſt root of the moſt antient and remote cauſes 

of them. N | | | | | 

This ſtory will contain the whole courſe of the Civil Wars, which brake forth upon 
a ſudden after the death of king Henry the ſecond z and varying in their progreſs, by 
ſtrange and unthought-of accidents, ended finally after the death of three Kings, in 
the reign of king Henry the fourth. But to form the body of this narration perfectly, 
it will be convenient for me to look back ſome few periods into the original of the 
French monarchy ; for the ſeeds of thoſe matters which are now to be related, taking 
their beginnings from times long ſince paſt, it is neceſſary to lay a foundation, and to 
explain all difficulties, that we may with more clearneſs come to the perfect knowledge 
of modern things. But if in the performance of this my ſo painful undertaking, I 
be neither accompanied with eloquence of words, nor richneſs of conceit; yet being free 
from thoſe affections which uſually byaſs the pens of many writers, I hope I ſhall be 
able to reach the proper order, and natural unfolding of thoſe things which (having 
been many years converſant in the courts of kings, and always active in the firſt Files 
of Armies) I have learned of my lf by experience and action. 

_ Whilſt the Roman Empire, with the terror of arms, upheld the majeſty of her mo- 
narchy, (which with a large compaſs embraced the greateſt part of the known world) 
thoſe few nations, who, either defended with the generous fierceneſs of their own + 
courage, or by nature invincibly fortified, felt not the general yoak of ſlavery, being 
reflrained within thoſe confines which neceſſity preſcribed them, ſtudied rather how 
to preſerve their own liberty in their native ſoil, than forcibly to invade the rights of 
others. So in the eaſt, the Parthians had for a bridle to their fierceneſs the banks of 
Euphrates; ſo in the Weſt, the Germans for the moſt part contained the force of their 
arms beyond the Rhine, But afterwards when the dominion of the Romans, through 
its own unbounded greatneſs, firſt diſunited itfelf, or through change of antient cu- 
ſtoms, began manifeſtly to decline; the barbarous nations, (who for a long time had 
for their own defence only kept a guard upon their confimes) the bridle being broken, 
and the bonds of fear ſhaken off, aſſaulting on all ſides the Roman provinces, gave 
beginning to-new principalities, and new kingdoms. Hence it was that the fame of 
ſo many warlike people, till then wholly buried in its own obſcurity, began powerfully 

to ſpread itſelf in the world; and hence likewiſe it came to paſs, that ſtranger peo- 
ple, emulouſly getting poſſeſſion of the moſt fertile and beſt regions of the univerſe, in 

a ſhort time changed them, not only in their habits, language and cuſtoms, but alſo 
in their manner of government, in their condition, and in their names: ſo that all 
parts being invaded by new nations, and new maſters, not only Britany from the Angli 

that uſurped it, took the name of England; not only Pannonia from the Hunns, that 
ruled there, took the denomination of Hungaria; but infinite other provinces in all 

parts of the world had the like change; and even within the confines of Maly itſelf, 
the Longbeards gave the form and name to the ſtate of Lombardy. 127 | 
But amongft all theſe people, who, abandoning their native country, endeavoured 
to get new poſſeſſions, and uſurped others rights, there is not any one that for great- 
_ neſs of empire, well-policied government, and unconquered valour in arms, and 
above all, for length of time and continuance, can be compared to the French _— 


"If 
i 
: 5 


which dazling the ſight with a ſud 


for many ages to live under the ſole rule of one Prince, knowing al 


which without all doubt would hinder the 


| licentiouſneſs, at the 


of France. The Firſt Book. 3 
Fi or notwithſtanding the famous incurſions of the Oftregoths, the Vifigoths, the Hunt, ; 
the Vandals, and the Longbeards; * ſome E& them vaniſhed like a flaſh of lightning, 

en and une Hected light, paſſes away in a moment, 
almoſt unperceived : others had ſo ſmall a progrfs, that in a ſhort time they loſt both 
their power and their greatneſs; But the Frank, after they had fought with, and 
vanquiſhed the moſt glorious nations, and made thmſelves lords of one of the moſt 
noble and beſt parts of Europe, powerful in people, louriſhing in riches, renowned for 
great and magnanimous actions, and glorious with amajeſtick ſucceſſion of empire, 
after the courſe of a thouſand and two hundred years, & continue at this preſent un- 


corrupted in the ſame kind of government, which at thir firſs beginning was by a 
formal and natural law eſtabliſhed amongſt them. ne! | 


Theſe people which now call themſelves Frenchmen, ind were formerly called 
Franks, whether they came long ſince from the moſt remote parts of 4/ia, (as ſome 


among many modern hiſtorians have thought) or elſe had thEr firſt beginning in the 


boſom of Germany, (as the beſt writers have reaſonably held; ) certain it is, that when 

the Roman Empire firſt declined, they inhabited that country towards the north; which 

lies upon the Rhine between Bavaria and Saxony, and that Franconia to this time bears 

the name of that nation. Theſe people at firſt, through terror of the Romans, kept 

themſelves together within their own country where they were born, and ſtreightned 

in a narrow territory, with great pains, provided neceſſaries for life: but in progrefs 

cf time, (as commonly thoſe which inhabit a cold climate multiply without meaſure) | 
they were increaſed to ſuch a number, that their little ill- built cottages could no The Franco: 
longer contain them, nor ſo ſmall a country afford them nouriſhment. Wherefore (all nians a peo- 


fear of the Romans being now ceaſed) invited thereunto by the example of their other ple of erin 


y, not — 


neighbours, they reſolved, by common advice, to ſeparate and divide themſelves into able to ſubfi 
two diſtinct people; one of which ſhould retain the wonted care and poſſeſſion of their in their own 


common country; the other, expoſed to hazard, PRES by force of arms greater Country, iſ- 
Commodities of living, and a more large and fertile habitation. ſueoutinarm- 


e a +" Ni WIN .... ed multitudes, 
This Conſultation had no interruption in the end to which it tended, and the divi- and poſſeſs _ 


ſion was made by a voluntary conſent of every one. Thoſe to whoſe lot it fell to leave themſelves of 
their country, although through the generoſity of courage accuſtomed to the toils of war, the Gallia's: 


they feared not the danger of ſo great an enterprize ; yet nevertheleſs they believed it 


was not a deſign to be remitted wholly to chance, but to be governed by mature deli- 


beration, and weighty counſels. Wherefore being all aſſembled in the fields near the 
river Sala, to conſult of thoſe things which were neceſſary for ſuch an expedition, 


and knowing well that a tumultuous and unſetled kind of government could not con- 


duce to the effeCting their ends, they determined, before any thing elſe, to eſtabliſh 
by univerſal conſent the form of their future government. And, as 3 accuſtomed 
| o perhaps, that the 
qualities of a monarchy are moſt agreeable and beſt e to thoſe that aſpire 
to great atchievements, and enlargement of empire, they reſolved to chuſe themſelves 
a King, upon whom ſhould be conferred the whole authority of all. To ſo great a 
power was added this priviledge ; that the kingdom ſhould he hereditary in the de- 
{cent of him who was to be choſen ; wiſely foreſeeing, that if from time to time they 
ſhould make a new election, it might eaſily breed civil diſcord amongſt themſelves, 
90805 of any enterprize whatſoever. S0 
(as the beginnings of things uſe for the moſt part to be directed with ſincerity of mind 
to their proper end, the publick good) all ambition and private intereſts laid aſide, 
they choſe by common accord for their King, Pharamond, one of the ſans of Marconir, pharamond 
a prince, not only by deſcent, (being of the ſame blood, which that people were uſed choſen firſt 


for many ages paſt to obey) but in vertue alſo; being ſingularly valiant, and moſt King of the 


| Tu 1 n | French at the 
deeply wiſe in the government of affairs; conſenting, that to his poſterity ſhould de- ow Sala, and | 


ſcend the ſame power and the ſame name, until a legitimate deſcendent of his failing, the Salique 
the right ſhould return to the 1 55 of chuſing a new lord, _ e 
| 


But becauſe authority without limitation, commonly converts itfelf into deſtructive ed. 
Los time that they elected their king, they eſtabliſhed cer- 
tain laws, which were to remain perpetual and immutable in all times, and in which 
ſhould be comprehended in brief the general conſent, as well in the ſucceſſion of the _ 
kings, as in every other part of their future government. Theſe laws propoſed by  _ 
their prieſts, which were antiently ie Salii, and decreed in the wa, 2 
2 which 


gia, and this 
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419. which from the river Sala, take the ſame nane, were called Salique Lars ; and (after, 
the eſtabliſhment of the kingdom) origina'and fundamental conſtitutions. After this 
principal foundation, all other things raolved on that were neceſſary for the preſent. 
government, and advantageous to the deſign in hand, having paſſed the Rhine under 
the conduct of thier firſt king Pharanond, they betook themſelves to the conqueſt of 


the Gallia's, about the year of our ſalvation four hundred and nineteen, leaving the 
dominion of Franconia to the old yrince Marconir. Z 


7 4.19, - much waſted and ſpoiled ; barg was the cauſe that the Franks army found much leſs 


ſecond King, inhabitants of the country, and having-overcome and driven out the Roman forces, be- 


made himſelf gan to maſter that part of Gallia, which lying neareſt to the Rhine, is by common con- 
Maſter of Bel- ; 


Was firſt con. Clodian is not certain; but out of doubt, neareſt to him, and of the ſame race, con- 
quered. ſormable co the Salique Law. He with happy ſucceſs advancing into Gallia- Celtica, 


Meroue the propagated the empire of the Franks as far as to the city of Paris: and now thinking 


dre „ he had gotten enough to maintain his people, and to form a compleat moderate empire, 
CONTINUES 8 


e ee ſtayed the courſe of his conqueſts; and having conceived thoughts of peace, joined both 


far as Paris, nations under the ſame name; and with moderate laws and a peaceful kind of rule, 


and unites the founded and eſtabliſhed in the Gallia's, the kingdom of the French. 


two Nations 
into one. 


the firſt rules of government have been moſt religiouſly obſerved, neither power of 
command, nor authority of Laws loſing any thing through time, of their firſt ob- 
ſervation, and antient ſplendor. Thoſe laws ordained in the beginning by the uni- 


Princes of the 
Blood. 


their order to ſucceed to the crown, they have in that conſideration great intereſt in the 
ſtate, and the priviledges of their families preſerved with great reverence from the 


people; notime nor diſtance of degrees prejudicing the conſervation of that order 


which nature preſcribes them to the ſucceſſion of the kingdom. For which cauſe, 
though in the courſe of time, divers families, through ſundry accidents, have changed 
their names ; as ſome have taken the ſirname of Yalois, others of Bourbon, others of 


Orleans, others of Angoleſme, others of Vendoſme, others of Alanſon, and others of 


Montpenſier; yet for all that, they have not loſt the trace of their royal conſanguinity, 
nor the right of ſucceeding to the crown ; but the pre-eminencies of their:blood, and 
the ſame priviledges are ever from time to time preſerved to all. | 


And becauſe it is evident how much they are all concerned in the cuſtody and pre- 


| ſervation of ſo great an inheritance, of which they are all ſucceſſively capable, it hath 
therefore ever been a cuſtom, that the next of blood ſhould be guardian to the pu- 


ing. Reaſon willing, that the government ſhould not be committed to ſtrangers, or 


| The Aſſembly thoſe altogether aliens, who might endeavour to deſtroy and diſmember the union fof 


of the States fo noble a body ; but to ſuch, who born of the ſame ſtock, ought in reaſon to attend 
ET. the preſervation of the crown, as their own birth- right. Nor is this prerogative a 


Kingdom. ſtom only, but the R of the kingdom (which Aſſembly hath the power 


The pre. emi- of the whole nation) having often confirmed it with their conſent, and ordered it to 


nencies of the be ſo; it is ſince become as a decreed law, and a firm eſtabliſhed conſtitution. 


e e The royal houſe then enjoys two pre · eminencies: the one in matter of inheritance; 
n 


and Aa. the ther, of Adminifiration : that, when any King digs withous, malc-childreg's hit 
ar des whos nue hüt By, 


tration. 


ſent of writers called Belgica. To him ſucceded Meroue, whether brother or ſon to 


This was the firſt original and foundation-ſtone of that monarchy; in which, as the 
deſcent of their kings hath ever conſtantly remained in the ſame progeny, ſo in all ages, 


verſal conſent of all the people, exclude the female ſex from the royal ſucceſſion, and 
admit only to the inheritance of the crown the neareſt males; by which means, the 
empire of the nation, by a continued and uninterrupted ſucceſſion, always remaineti 
in the ſame blood. From the diſpoſition of this law, the princes of the blood derive 
their name and priviledges ; for being all capable through default of the next heir, in 


pil, and governor of the kingdom, during the minority or abſence of the lawful. 
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heritance. x] 


ſuitable to that magnificence he ſhew'd towards all men, and to the greatneſs of his 


ther, and Charles of Bourbon, for the ſame dutchy which he then held, the king thought 
with himſelf, that if he cauſed - to be given in favour of his mother, and aſterwards 


/ France. The Hrſt Book. _ = 
when the abſence or minority of the Prince requires ſome other perſon for the govern- 
ment and management of the ſtate. . Theſe two priviledges that are always inherent 
in thoſe of the royal line, have been a cauſe that the princes of the blood have ever 
held a great authority with the people, and had a great part in the government of the 
kingdom, For they themſelves have ever been very vigilant in the adminiſtration of 
the empire, which they eſteemed, reaſonably enough, as their own; and the people, 
conceiving the government might, at ſome time or other, fall into their hands, have 
ever had them in great veneration ; and ſo much the rather, becauſe it hath often been 
found by experience, that the eldeſt line failing, the crown hath been devolved upon 
the younger family. 142. 1 ror te | | 
So the regal authority having an orderly ſucceſſion in the race of Meroues, after- The Royal ra- 
wards in the family of Carolins, and laſtly in that of the Capetrs ; after many ages, ces: The Mo- 
Lewis the ninth of that name poſſeſſed the kingdom; he who for innocency of life _ 
and integrity of manners, was after his death deſervedly written in the kalendar of yajois, St. 
Saints, Of him were born two ſons ; Philip the third, ſirnamed The Hardy; and Lewis the 
Robert, the younger, count of Cleremont. From Philip came the eldeſt line, which Ninth. 


enjoyed the crown more than three hundred years, with the ſirname of Valois: from 


Robert deſcended the houſe of Bourbon, ſo called (as it is a cuſtom among the French) 
from that ſtate of which they bare the title, and enjoyed a long time as their own In- 

Now whilſt the houſe of Valois poſſeſſed the crown, the houſe of Bourbon held by The Crown 
conſequence the rank of firſ prince of the blood, and enjoyed all thoſe priviledges 1 r c 
which we ſaid before by law and cuſtom, belonged to that quality. This family Valois three 
great, not only through nearneſs to the crown, but allo in large poſſeſſions, abundance hundredyeart. 
of treaſure, reputation in war, and fruitfulneſs of off-ſpring ; producing likewiſe fre- 
quently men of a liberal nature, and popular civility. z eaſily exceeded the limits of a 
private life; and withthe ſine ws of its own ſtrength, together with the favour of the 


= people, eſtabliſhed it ſelf in an exceſſive ſtate of 8 which begetting jealouſie, 


and envy in the kings, who were diſpleaſed at ſo great an eminence and authority, 


bred many occaſions of hate and ſuſpicion; which ſometimes alſo brake forth in o 


war. For Lewis the eleventh king of France, made war upon Jobn, duke of Bour- 


bon, in the war intituled, Fur the Commonwealth ; and Lewis the twelfth (though be- 


fore he came to the crown) tried the ſucceſs of arms with Peter of Bourbon; and fo, 


what by open defiance, what through ſecret malice, the kings of France grew daily 


more and more jealous of the authority of. the princes of Bourbon. 

At length, Francis the firſt came to the crown; who in the beginning of his 1515. 
reign, led by the ardour and facility of youth, began with great demonſtration of The Houſe of | 
affection, to confer honour upon the chief princes of the Blood; it ſeeming a thing Bourbonbei 


next to the 


mind, that thoſe lords moſt nearly allied to him, ſhould be moſt exalted, both for the — og 


honour of the royal lice, and for his own particular reputation : And having obſerved monſtrous 

in Charles of Bourbon, (who was the firſt prince of the blood) a generous courage, and 3 was 
a genius fit for any employment, he promoted him to be high conſtable of France _ kep . 
and reſolved that all the weighty affairs and principal charges of the kingdom, ſhould fupprefied by 
paſs only thorough his own hands, and thoſe that were neareſt of relation to himſelt. But the Kings. 
when he came to age more mature, the fervour of youth bein „and finding by 


being converſant in affairs, the , reaſons by which his predeceſſors guided their coun- 


ſels, with how much greater earneſtneſs he ſtrove formerly to raiſe the houſe of Bour- 
bon, with ſo much the more anxiety of mind he laboured now to abaſe their exceſſive 


Nor did fortune fail to preſent an occaſion, wonderfully proper for the execution Francis the 


of his deſign. For there being a proceſs at that time between Louyſe, the king's mo- 8 
Bourbon, and 


2 the houſe of Bourbon of their fundamental revenues, the duke would eaſily fuppreſſeth 


from that power and dignity which was chiefly upheld by fo ſplendid a fortune. bim 2 where: 
But Charles, having (by the proceeding of his. buſineſs) diſcovered the deceitful Eh. he rebel- 


Practices of the chancellor Antonio del Prato, by the king's inſtigation, againſt him, 


4 


diſdain of the injury, and fear of ruin, which was inevitably prepared, ſo much pre- 
valled over him, that joyning ſecretly with the emperor Charles the fifth, and Hew 
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one of thoſe 
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the eighth of England, he began to conſpire againſt the kingdom, and the very perſon 
of the king. Which being diſcovered, he was conſtrained to flee, and afterwards 
bare arms againſt him; and continuing that courſe, it ſo fell out, that he was laſt of 
all general to Cæſgar in the battle of Pavia; where after a bloody ſlaughter in the 
French army, the King invironed by divers ſquadrons of foot, was at length taken 
priſoner, For theſe facts Charles being declared rebel, and all his Eſtate confiſcate ; 
and having within a ſhort time after, at the taking of Rome, loſt his life alſo; the 
_ of Bourbon fell from that envied greatneſs, which had cauſed ſuch jealouſie in 
the King. 1 48 F rot 35115 e arroo Pet 
This 3 not ſufficient to ſtop the perſecution now begun: for although Charles were 
1 dead without children, and though the others of the family did in no way 
partake of his counſels; notwithſtanding, the king, more ſwayed with revenge of the 

injuries paſt, than the force of reaſon; all the lords of that houſe, 
hate of their name, than any delinquency in their perſons, were utterly; deprived of 
all favour at court, and wholly removed from the management of affairs And al- 

though this rigour was in time ſomewhat leſſened, and the king's mind fo far mitiga- 

ted, as to forget things paſt, to lay by the ill opinion he had conceived of them; 


princes might return to their former honour; and that power to which 


merly with ſo much favour advanced. 


This ſecret intention of the king's was very well obſerved by Charles duke of Ven- 
0 


dofme, the chief of that houſe. Wherefore forcing himſelf with moderation of mind 
to overcome the ſuſpicion and jealouſies that ſo oppreſſed his family, he refuſed, du- 
ring the king's impriſonment, to pretend to the regency which of right belonged to 
him, and after the king was delivered, having retired himſelf to the quiet of his own 
domeſtick affairs, ſought not to be recalled to any part in that government in which he 


knew himſelf ſo much ſuſpected. The reſt of the ſame houſe following his example, 


to ſhew how much they were ſtrangers to the wicked counſels of Bourbon, by being ſuch 
ready executors, though to their own diminution and prejudice of the king's inclina» 


tions, voluntarily withdrew themſelves from all buſineſs that might breed any ſuſpicion 


of tnem; and ſtanding; retired, little troubled themſelves with the charges and com- 
mands at court ; among which, deſpiſing the little ones, they already perceived it was 


impoſſible for them to attain to thoſe dignities, which they knew belonged to the great- 


nels of their birth. | 


The Houſe of The houſe of Baurbon thus ſuppreſſed, and removed from affairs; nde ſprang 
Momorancy up under Francis the firſt, two great families, who within a ſhort time got the whole 


ceſcends from hyſineſs of the ſtate into their own hands; *Momorancy and Guiſe, neither of them any 


Who iſſued out Way allied to the houſe royal, but both the one and the other of very eminent nobi- 


of Franconia lity. That of Momorancy keeps a'venerable record of the eminency of their anceſtors; 
with the firſt for they do not only ſhew a right deſcent from one. of thoſe barons that accompanied 


King Phara- 
mond,and pre- 


the firſt king. Pharamond in the Salique expedition; but prove alſo, they were the firſt 


tends to be the among the French nation, that received baptiſm, and the chriſtian faith : wherefore 
firſt that recei- among other marks of nobility, thoſe of that family give this device: Deus primum 


ved Baptiſm Cbriſtianum ſervet, as an undoubted teſtimony of the antiquity and piety of their 


re- 
Anne de —— deceſſors. From this ſtock came Anne of Momorancy, a man of great quickneſs of 
morancy, after 


the Deich of but a moderate diſpoſition; Who, beſides his natural dexterity and gravity, being ac- 


Bourbon made companied with a ſingular induſtry, and exceeding patience in the various changes of 


High Conſta- the court, he knew ſo well in what manner to gain king Francis his affections, that ha- 

| ving paſſed thorough other great charges, he was firſt by him promoted to the office 

The Houſ of of Grand Maſter, and a little after the death of Baurbon, to the dignity of High-Con- 
Tue de — 


ble. 


Iii kom chat ſtable, and had then the government of the war, and ſuperintendency of the affairs 
of Lorain, Wholly in his own hand, '' | TO Sd. 100 


reckons inthe But the houſe of Lorain, from which are deſcended the lords of Guiſe, deriving their 


male · line of original from great antiquity, reckon in their male line of their predeceſſors,” Godfrey of 
their anceſtors 


eres of Bullen: He who being General of the Chriſtians at the recovery of the holy Sepulchre, 
: Bullen, King attained in Aſia by his piety and arms, the kingdom of Feru/alem ; and by the mo- 


of Jeruſalem; ther's ſide, ſhews a long continued pedigree al, a daughter of che emperor Charles 


_ andſhewsape-the Great. In this family, flouriſhing in wealtF, and powerful in poſſeſſion, Anthony 


_— 2 duke of Lorain obtaining the ſovereignty over his own people, Claudian the younger 
. brother, (a prince of excellent vertue, and no leſs fortunace) going ſome little time 
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forced in haſte to paſs quite through the kingdom unarmed, to 
at Gaunt : afterwards the emperor's deeds not any way correſpon 


of France. The Firſt Book... 


after into France, to take poſſeſſion of the dutchy of Guiſe, gave ſuch clear teſtimony 
of his conduct and valour in the wars, that after the battel of Marignan, wherein he 
commanded the Almans, being found moſt grievouſly wounded among the thickeſt of 


the dead bodies, and almoſt miraculouſly recovered; he ever after -heldzthe firſt-place ot 


reputation among the French commanders, ; But though both theſe families had deſer- 
ved ſo well, as it was not eaſy to judge which ſhould have the pre-eminence ; yet as 
Cuiſe was ſuperiour in birth, and large poſſeſſions; ſo the conſtable had the advantage 


of the king's fayour; and chief management of affairs. The truth is, as the con- 
dition of the court is ever various and unconſtant, ſo both of them towards the end Anne of Mo. 


of Francis his reign, paſſed through many accidents of great hazard and difficulty. For 
the conſtable, who was a chief inſtrument in perſwading the king to credit the pro- 
miſes of the emperor Charles the fifth, and to give him a ſafe: conduct when he was 
preſs the rebellion 


fell in ſuch diſgrace with the king and court, that being noted by every one for a 


morancy and 
the Duke of 
Guiſe fall in- 
to diſgra 
with King 


ing with his words, Francis. 


light faithleſs man, he was forced to abſent himſelf; and retire to a private life, to be 


ſecure from the perſecution of his adverſaries; ' And the duke of Guie having without 
commiſſion carried ſome companies of ſoldiers within the kingdom to aid his bro- 


ther, the duke of Lorain, in the war againſt the anabaptiſts, ſo incenſed the king, 
that he was likewiſe forced, by withdrawing himſelf, to give place to the adverſity 


of fortune 


The conſtable and the duke of Guiſe thus gone from court, there came in their 


places to the government of affairs, Claud d Annibaut Admiral, and Francis, cardi- 
nal of Tournaon; men that by long experience and induſtry had acquired a great re- 
putation of wiſdom; but of ſuch private condition for their birth and fortune, that 


Some are of opinion, that the king, a prince of exquiſite ſagacity in timely diſco- 
vering the natures and inclinations of men, at ſuch time when through paſſed adverſi - 
ties, he was grown to be of a difficult and jealous nature, made it his ſtudy to ſuppreſs 


they could never aſcend to that ſuſpected greatneſs, which the king, as dangerous, 
abhorr'd in any ſubject. | cer” $14 1 gol | 


and baniſh from court the conſtable and the. duke of Guiſe, whom before he ſo much 


loved, and fo conſtantly favoured ; ſuppoſing he could never reign abſolutely, nor rule 


as he liſted, whilſt he had men about him of ſuch power, and reputation, who were in a 
manner able to balance his will. And as in the conſtable, that which ,moſt offended 


him was his great experience, and too much knowledge, through which he believed 


he could not conceal from him his moſt ſecret and hidden deſigns: fo. in the duke of 


Guiſe, he was diſpleaſed not only with the 3 of his birth, but alſo the reſtleſ- 
neſs of his thoughts; perceiving in thoſe of that family a diſpoſition and inclination 


ready to embrace any ſeaſonable opportunity; and withal, an ability not unfit to ma- 
nage any whatſoever weighty or dangerous deſign. They add alſo, that towards his 


end he gave ſecretly his advice to his ſon Henry the ſecond, That. be ſhould beware of 
the N 3 of his ſubjects, but particularly of the bouſe: Guiſe; who if they 
were ſuffere 


credit to that report. 5 CON Rn «02 Log i 
But howſoever it were, Francis the firſt being dead, the new king Henry the ſecond 
(inclined rather to follow the appetite of his own will, than the advertiſements and ſo 


all thoſe that before had any part of the government, and ſubſtituted into their rooms 
the ſame men whom the deceaſed king had taken occaſion to diſcharge of their truſt. 


non, both of them privy to thoſe ſecrets which for many years were negociated by this 
pre and his predeceſſors ; in whoſe room were called to the principal charges of 


ſtare Anne de Momorancy high-conſtable, and Francis of Lorain, ſon. to Claud duke 
of Guiſe. Theſe being made as it were moderators of the king's youth, and arbi- recelled ws the 


to grow too high, would without doubt-moleſt the quiet. of the kingdom, Which, 
though I dare not affirm, having no other teſtimony than publick fame, which often 
proceeds from malice ; yet it is certain, the things which ſince hapened have added great 


1547. 


late example of his father) removed at firſt daſh from court, and from their places, 


Preſently were diſmiſſed from all employment the admiral, and the cardinal of Tour- 


Momorancy | 


and Guile are 


trators in the court of all buſineſſes of conſequence, though they had ſeveral thoughts, eee abc 
ſeveral ends and inclinations, yet in power and authority were in a manner the lame. of the affairs 
For the conſtable, a man ripe in- years, a friend to peaceful councels, and of a 2 pvc: by Henry the 
tical experience in the art of governing, . to an exceeding opinion of wiſdom, Second 

| . g | | . Z 1 8 3 . 
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and held the firſt place in the management of the affairs of ſtate. But the duke of 


Guiſe, being in the flower of his age, ſtrong of body, a noble preſence, full of viva- 
city of courage, and of a ready wit for any generous notable action, had the air and 


tavour of the court; was admitted by the king to a familiarity of converſation, and as 


it were a companion in all his pleaſures and youthful exerciſes : ſo that his affection to 
the conſtable was rather reſpect, and his inclination to the duke of Gui/e might ra- 
ther be called acquaintance. Their ways alſo were very different ; for the conſtable 


loving parſimony and moderation, with a certain kind of pride that uſually accompa- 


nies old age, lighting the application of ſtrangers, oftentimes oppoſed with this autho- 
rity the king's liberality, and full of auſterity, and ſevere conſtancy, little eſteemed the 
PRs applauſe. But quite contrary, the duke of Gui/e, affable of ſpeech, and po- 
pular in his actions, with oſtentation of liberality and pleaſantneſs, lahbured to win the 
affections of all the ſoldiers ; and by taking into his protection thoſe that were in ne- 
ceſſity, ſought to gain the dependency and affections of ſtrangers. Hence\began (as 
it often happens) to riſe an emulation betwixt them; for finding they were equally lo- 
ved and credited, they both laboured with all their power to get the advantage of each 


between the Other in the king's favour, and adminiſtration of affairss Wherein, beſide their natural 


the Duke of 
Guiſe. 


Conſtable and inclination, they were upon all occaſions animated by their neareſt allies: the conſta- 


ble by Faſper de Coligny, lord of Caſtillon, his ſiſter's ſon, who after the death of An- 


nebaut, was created admiral of France; a man of ſubtil wit and eſteemed valour : and 
the duke of Guiſe, by his brother Charles, cardinal of Lorain ; who though he were 


ſingular in learning and gracefulneſs of ſpeech, thoſe excellent endowments received 


lictle Juſtre from his dignity and noble preſence. 5 
Fortune was not ſlack in opening a large field to ſtir up this emulation: for the 
emperor Charles the fifth preparing a mighty army to beſiege Mets, a place of ſtrength, 


Which they pretend belongs to the empire, but placed upon the frontiers, ſerves in a 


manner as a bulwark to France: and the greatneſs of the preparations ſtriking a terror 
through all the kingdom, it appeared fit that one of the king's favourites ſhould be 


choſen to manage the troubleſome command of that war, But the conſtable being 
now aged, being about ſixty years old, deſiring rather to continue about the king's per- 


ſon, than to expoſe the reputation he had already gotten to new hazards, ſeemed filent- 
ly to refuſe the weight of ſo great a charge. On the contrary the duke of Guiſe, who 
ſaw there was no other way left to raiſe himſelf in favour and reputation above Momo- 

rancy, but by arms, being of a warlike genius and great courage, ſought openly that 
imployment. So the conſtable glad of that advantage, to ſee the life and reputation 
of his rival expoſed to ſuch danger, either giving conſent or not contradicting it, the 
defence of Mets was wholly committed to the duke of Guiſe, who with his valour and 


conduct having fully anſwered the expectation of all men, diſcharging himſelf with 
great honour in ſo doubtful an enterpriſe, remained in ſuch reputation both with the 


ing, and all the French nation, that afterwards a general being to be ſent into 


Ttaly, to recover the kingdom of Naples, there was no doubt but that charge ſhould 


be conferred upon him. And although the war of Italy was altogether without ſuc- 
ceſs, or but of little advantage, not by the duke's fault, but partly through the ordinary 
defect of the French Soldiers, partly through the unconſtancy of confederates ; he ne- 


vertheleſs grew in greater authority and reputation than haply he would have done 
by a victory. | | 5 | 5 | 

For Philip the ſecond, king of Spain, to whom his father Charles the fifth had ſur- 
rendred the government of his kingdom, having 7% 4 an army upon the confines 
of France out of Flanders, and to divert the war of Italy, invaded Picardy, the con- 


ſtable who was governor of that province, was forced to abſent himſelf from the 
king, and once more againſt his will to try the fortune of war, when loſing the Bat- 


tel of S. Quintin, and being taken priſoner by the Spaniards, to the evident danger 


and great terror of all the adjacent provinces, the king's council thought it neceſſary 


to recal out of Italy the duke of Gui/e to oppoſe the fury of the enemy, and to pro- 


vide againſt thoſe dangers, and repair thoſe loſſes which the overthrow given to the 
conſtable's army had occaſion'd : which expectation was ſo fully anſwered, aot only by 
the expedition he made thither z but by the memorable ſieges of Calai,, Guines, and 
Tbionville, that he was ever after without ſcruple thought as far ſuperiour to the con- 
ſtable, as the victor ought to be above the vanquiſned. 


But the conſtable being in proceſs of time freed from his impriſonment, and returned 
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to court, it ſoon appeared, that the king began to renew his former inclination to- 
wards him: for, attributing his late misfortune to the uncertain chance of war, he 
received him into the ſame nearneſs as before, and again made uſe of his counſel, by 


which he was eaſed (being wholly addicted to his pleaſure) of the intolerable burthen 
of buſineſs. Whereupon the duke of Guiſe, and his brother the cardinal of Lorain, 


the one in war, and the other in civil matters, of great reputation and credit, doubting 


he would eaſily recover his former power, if there were not ſome ſtratagem or impe- 
diment laid in his way; they reſolved to fide with Diana, dutcheſs, of Valentinois; and 
ſo joyning intereſts and ſtrict league of friendſhip, under the protection of her favour 
to maintain their own greatneſs. This Diana was of a noble family, and deſcended 
from the counts of PoiZtieres, endowed in her youth with rare and ſingular beauty, of 
a courtly, lively, and graceful behaviour, of a flowing ſprightly wit, and indeed ador- 
ned with all thoſe qualities that render young ladies eſteemed and favoured, She was 
married to the ſeneſchal of Normandy, and by him having had two daughters, in a 
ſhort time after became a widow ; then that yoke ſhaked off, letting her ſelf looſe to 
the pleaſures of the court, ſhe preſently became ſo abſolutely miſtreſs of the king's affe 
ctions, that ſhe diſpoſed of him as ſhe pleaſed ; and not degenerating from her woman's 
nature, governed ſo licentiouſly, and with ſuch greedineſs appropriated all the riches 


of the crown, that ſhe became intolerable to the whole Kingdom, and univerſally ha- 


ted of all men, For the queen (although ſhe made ſhew of the contrary) through diſ- 
dain of being rivalled, was inwardly her bitter enemy; and the nobility, who through _ 


her womaniſh malice and practices were many of them ill uſed, and diſobliged, could 
not endure to ſubmit themſelves and their fortunes to her peeviſh humour; and the 


people ceaſed not to curſe her covetouſneſs perpetually, attributing the cauſe of all their 


taxes which they ſo groaned under, only to her avarice. 


But the Guiſes, ſollicited only with the fear of falling from their greatneſs, to which 
they had climed through ſo many difficulties, having no regard to this univerſal 
hate, much leſs to any other reſpect, reſolved to ſecure themſelves under her pro- 


| tection and favour; which in a ſhort time grew ſo partial on their ſide, that having mar- 
ried one of her daughters to the duke of Aumale their third brother, they united all 
their powers to one and the ſame end. But the conſtable ſoon perceived the ſubtil 


ractices of the Guiſes, and not abſolutely relying upon his own ſtrength, nor the 
Ling favour, thought likewiſe of making his addreſſes to the ſame Diana; and, as 
the Guiſes had allured her with the greatneſs of their alliance, to win and draw her to 


his party by ſatisfying her covetouſneſs, a paſſion by which he perceived fhe was no leſs 
ſwayed than by her ambition: wherefore beginning to uſe her with great reſpect, to 


gain her the ſooner, at the ſame time he gave her many rich preſents, and was ſo far 


tranſported with the deſire of effecting his purpoſe, that, all greatneſs of ſpirit laid 


aſide, he reſolved to take for his daughter-1n-law, a niece of hers, whom he married 


to his ſecond ſon Henry lord of Danville ; 'which was ſo much the more unadviſedly 
done, by how much Diana already ſtreightly united with the Guiſes, really endea- 


voured to maintain their power, and favour'd the conſtable's deſign in appearance and 
ſhew only. 5 | 
F len eee it was in vain any longer to oppoſe the greatneſs of the Gui/es, 
For beſides the merits of their actions, in the ſame time that this contention was at the 
higheſt for ſuperiority z Francis the Dolphin of France, and the king's eldeſt ſon, 
took to wife Mary, only heir to the king of Scotland, who was daughter to James The three bro: 
Stuart, then lately deceaſed, and Mary of Lorain, ſiſter to the duke of Guiſe, and the thers of Guiſe 
Cardinal; ſo great an alliance, that they ſeemed now to have the ſame intereſt with the made abſolute 


crown ; in ſo much, that nothing remaining to the conſtable and his, but the king's = wrt 


uſual countenance, and ſome natural propenſity of kindneſs to him; nor to the other and military 


lords and barons of France, but only the charges and offices of leſs conſequence ; the Government, 


three brothers of Guiſe got into their hands all the principal dignities and chief govern- by reaſon of 


their alliance 


ments of the kingdom, together with the ſuperintendency of all the affairs both mar- ich the Dol 


tial and civil, | | | phin. 
"Whilſt theſe things, which buſied the minds of all men, were agitated at the court, 


the houſe of Bourbon, next of blood, and neareſt allied to the crown, contrary to the 


cuſtom of the nation, being in a manner deprived of all honours. and dignities, ſel- 
dom appeared, muy called upon by the neceſſity of war, or in the exerciſe of their 
e 


charge in thoſe few ſmall governments, which yet remained in their family. And 
D 


though 
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. The Hiſtory of the Civil Wars 
though the prince of Anguin, one of the ſame houſe, ſo advanced himſelf by his va- 
lour and generoſity of ſpirit, that the king was content to beſtow upon him the go- 
vernment of his army in Piedmont, where he won the victory at Ceriſola, and in di- 
vers other occaſions gained ſtill greater credit and reputation: notwithſtanding, he not 
living long, his good fortune but little advantaged the oppreſſed and ſtill-perfecuted 
houſe of Bourbon; for he once dead, it remained abſolutely deprived of all manner of 
greatneſs or favour at court. The chief of his houſe were Antony duke of Vendeſme, 
and Levis prince of Conde his brother, both ſons to that Charles of Vendoſme, who 
after the rebellion of Bourbon, and the impriſonment of Francis the firſt, by his mode- 


ſty and retiredneſs, in great part appeaſed the heat which ſo violently raged againſt | 


the whole family. OP 
Thoſe of Bourbon ſeeing themſelves thus overtopped in power 
houle of Giſe, (being but ſtrangers newly come out of the houſe of. Lorain, which 
lies between France and Germany) were not a little troubled to ſee themſelves not 


only deprived of all priviledges belonging to their blood, (except that which could 


not be taken from them, the right of ſucceſſion) but, whereas by the natural courſe 


they uſed always to hold the firſt place about the king; to be now, contrary to all 


reaſon and juſtice, the laſt : And their-condition was yet more deplorable, by reaſon 


of the king's reſoluteneſs and violent nature, not at all to be moved by the complaints 


of thoſe who ſeemed in any way to oppoſe his natural inclinations. In ſo much, as 
the court loſing in a manner its natural unconſtancy, kept {till the ſame face and form 
of things; the Gzi/es ruling all ſo abſolutely, that none durſt oppoſe their power. The 
conſtable's greatneſs aſflicted them not ſo much; but on the contrary, they exceeding- 


ly gricved to ſee him ſo much fallen ſrom his former height, and left in ſuch a ſtate, 


that he was ſcarce able to uphold himſelf. For being joined with him not only by al- 
lance, but in friendſhip and intereſts, they had yet hope by means of his favour to riſe 


again; at leaſt to ſome tolerable condition, if not to the power and authority their pre- 


deceſſors had formerly enjoyed. So that now deprived in a manner of all hope, 
(which is uſually a comfort to thoſe in afffictions) they became ſo much the more ſen- 

5 ſible of the hardneſs of their preſent fortune. | 
e Bow But amongſt theſe, Antony of Vendoſme, a prince of great goodneſs, (and of a facile 
the Houſe of quiet nature) bare his misfortunes with an excellent temper 3 his thoughts being for the 


Bourbon, he moſt part buſied about greater matters: for having married Jane of Albert, only daugh- 


that 8 fa. ter to Henry King of Navarre, and after his father- in- law's death, aſſumed the title and 
ther to Henry 


the 4th, mar- 


daughter of all manner of endeavour by way of accord, to recover his- Kingdom, which the Spa- 
the King of niard had long poſſeſſed by force, ever ſince the wars between Ferdinand the catholick 


ae * <4 king, and Lewis the twelfth. But the king of France, by whoſe means it was loſt, 


kerits the wie had often, though to no purpoſe, (being ſo nearly joined to Spain) attempted the re- 
tentions of Mining of it by force. Wherefore now theſe two great kings being about a treaty 
| thatKingdom. for a general peace, he hoped likewiſe fo to be compriſed in the articles of agreement, 
that his own ſtate ſhould be reſtored to him, or at leaſt changed for ſome other lands 


of like value. He grew more paſſionate in that deſire, becauſe the queen, his wife, 

had brought him a ſon, who in remembrance of his grandfather on the mother's ſide, 

was called Henry; the ſame, who after the revolution of many miſeries and irkſom 

| wars, by ſucceſs of victory obtained the crown, is now by general conſent ſirnamed 
The birthof The Great: he was born upon the thirteenth of December, in the year of our ſalvation 
Henry the 1554, in the Town of Paw, in the viſcounty of Bearn, which is moſt deliciouſly ſi- 


4th, Dec. 13. ruated at the foot of the Pirenees. This birth, as it greatly rejoyced the parents, ſo 
1554. in the | 


crritory C 
Tm = 2 _wvaire; and withal the king Aulony of Bourbon thinking he ſhould eaſilier intereſt the 
Viſcounty of king to include his reſtauration in the treaty, than obtain as prince of the blood any 
Beats a Free dignity or government in France, with ſo much the greater patience and meekneſs, 
10 5 ſuffered the jnjuries caſt upon his family. And although the king either ſtill of the 

ſame mind to leſſen the princes of the blood, or elſe meerly in anger to Antony, be- 
cauſe he refuſed to change his ſigniory of Bearne, and the reſt of his poſſeſſions in thoſe 
parts, for other cities and lordſhips in the kingdom of France, diſmembred his go- 
vernment of Guienne, which he enjoyed as firſt prince of the blood, and ſeparated 
from it all Languedoc, a large and populous province, together with the city of a; 
. | | | | an 


d authority by the 


arms of king; he took upon him not only the care of the principality of Bears, at 
Wal the the foot of the Pirenean mountains, (where he was abſolute ſovereign) but alſo uſed 


it ſpurred them on with all eagerneſs, to purſue their deſigns for the recovery of Na- 
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eſteemed tlie ſuppreſſion of that family an encreaſe and ue of his own miſ⸗ 
7 


ſet upon innovation. o rob ney a | 
Such was the ſtate of things, ſuch the emulations and enmities amongſt the great 
ones, diſpoſed upon every little occaſion to break out into open diſſention, when upon 
a ſudden ſupervened the death of Henry the ſecond, in the Month of July, 1359. 1559. 
This prince had in the war proved the variouſneſs of fortune; and deſiring at the Eh 
laſt to eaſe his kingdom of thoſe great expences and troubles, he was perſuaded, join- 
ing with the neighbour princes, to'eſtabliſh a general peace: to confirm which with 
the moſt laſting bonds that might be, at the ſame time he married his eldeſt daughter 
Elizabeth to Philip the ſecond, king of Spain, and Margaret his only ſiſter to Philibert 
Emanuel, duke of Savoy. But whilſt theſe marriages, were celebrating, with all royal 
magnificence, and an univerſal joy in the city of Paris; behold, the laſt day of June enry the 2d 
in a publick ſolemn tournament, running with headed launces againſt Gabriel count Kkill'd in a ” 
of Montgomery, captain of his guard, by accident the vizor of his helmet flew open Tournament 
and the ſtaff of his adverſaries launce hitting him in the right eye, he was preſently by Montgo- 
carried away to the Hoſtel des Tournelles, where, his wound being mortal, the tenth of 
July he paſſed out of this life, much lamented of all men. | LABEL 
Henry the ſecond being deceaſed, there ſucceeded to the crown Francis, Dolphin 8 * 4 
of France, his eldeſt ſon, being about ſixteen years of age, a youth of a languiſhing his Son, 5 
ſpirit, unhealthful and of a tender conſtitution, under whoſe government all things ing 16 Vears 
ran on in ſuch a precipitate way to the foreſeen end, that hidden diſcords brake out Id, fucceeds 
into open enmities, and ſoon after came to the reſolution of arms. The king's youth * ern 
or rather his natural incapacity, required, though not a direct regent, (for the kings | 
of France are at fourteen years of age out of minority) yet a prudent aſſiduous gover- 
nour, till his natural weakneſs were overcome by maturity of years. The ancient 
cuſtoms of the kingdom called to that charge the princes of the blood: amongſt. 
| which, for nearneſs and reputation it belonged to the prince of Conde, and the king 
of Navarre. On the other ſide the duke of Guiſe and the cardinal of Lorain, nearly 
allied to the king in relation of the queen his wife, pretended to have this dignity | 
conferred upon them, as due to their merits, and great ſervices done to the crown; 
and, which moſt imported, becauſe they in effect enjoyed it during the life-time of the 
deceaſed king. Amongſt theſe, Katherine of Medicis, the king's mother, for near- 
neſs of blood, and according to many examples in former times, pleaded the right to 
be in her; and her hopes were ſo increaſed through the diſſention among the princes, 
that ſhe doubted not eaſily to compaſs what ſhe.defired. The fear that one faction had 
of another, facilitated her deſign, in ſomuch that the Guiſes, knowing they had not the 
qualification of blood that was required to obtain the government of the ſtate, and 
foreſeeing how much the authority of a mother was like to prevail with the unexperi- 
enced youth of a ſon ; reſolved to join and unite themſelves with her, dividing into 
two parts that power, which they doubted they could not wholly obtain for them- 
ſelves. And in like manner the queen, a woman of a manlike ſpirit and ſubtil wit, 
knowing the princes of the blood are ever naturally againſt the government and great- 
neſs of the queen; foreſeeing alſo, that . an Italian and a ſtranger, ſhe ſhould * | 
| | 2 | | | the 
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the ſupport of ſome potent faction to eſtabliſh herſelf; willingly condeſcended to 
make a league with the Guiſes, Who, ſhe ſaw, would content themſelves with a 
ſhare-only of the government, which the princes of Bourbon pretended to belong wholly 
to them. | U | 


A great obſtacle to this union, was the mutual intereſt of the Guiſes and the dutcheſs 
Diana, whom the deceaſed king loved extremely even to his laſt z. but the buſineſs re- 
quiring it, delays not being to be uſed in ſuch. great deſigns ; the queen on the one 
fide, who in her huſband's life-time had with moſt commendable patience endured a 
rival, was inclined with the ſame moderation to forget all injuries paſt : And the 
Cuiſes on the other part, wholly fixing their thoughts upon the preſent occaſion, eaſily 
conſented ſhe ſhould be abaſed, and removed from the court; provided, ſhe were not 
abſolutely deprived. of her eſtate, which after her was to come to their third brother the 
duke of Aumale, Wherefore. their common intereſt accommodating their preſent 
union, and all matters concerning Diana ſettled to the queen's liking 3 they began una- 
N to lay the baſis of their intended greatneſs, Fader 

The 


ing of Navarre was abſent, little ſatisfied with the king and t e court, be- 


of King Hen- 
ry the ſecond, 


co 


Cardiol of and to the queen-mother the ſuperintendency of all. 10 3 5 
1 Things thus ſettled according to their own will, they began to take ſurer footing; 
| and there being none preſent who by complaints or practices could work the king to 
open a way to alterations, they preſently entred into conſultations how to remove all 

The cauſes of ſuch as might in any way oppole their defigns. There was no doubt but their firſt at- 
8 tempt would be upon the conſtable, as one of whoſe authority and wiſdom the Guiſes 


. moſt apprehended, and the queen-mother long, though ſecretly, hated. The Gui/es 
e e fac feared him by reaſon of the antient emulations that had ever been between them, 6. 


the affairs. becauſe the opinion of his wiſdom, though he had loſt his power at the court, preſer- 
ved him ſtill in great credit with the people. But the queen's hate of him proceeded 
from many cauſes, and particularly becauſe when ſhe was firſt married, he uſed all 
manner of endeavour to perſwade the king to repudiate her as barren ; and afterward, 
when ſhe proved to have children, he never ceaſed to ſpeak ſcandalouſly of her, ſaying, 
Of all the king*s children not any one reſembled bin, but only Diana, his baſtard daughter, 
who was deſtined for wife to Francis of Momorancy, one of his ſons : which ſpeeches 
(though not directly) caſt a blemiſh upon the queen's honour and chaſtity, Nor be- 
ſides theſe injuries, could ſhe eaſily forget, that he (as he was naturally averſe to 
ſtrangers) had obſtinately perſecuted all thoſe Florentines who through relation either 
of blood or country had recourſe to her court; and as if he pretended to an emulation 
with her herſelf, had ever uſed what means he could poſſible to affront and keep un- 
der all her dependents. All which things in her huſband's life-time ſhe either patiently 
overcame, or wiſely ſeemed not to take notice of, as indeed ſhe was a woman of a moſt 
unſearchable mind, and a moſt profound diſſembler. But now that there was an op- 
portunity, they made her eaſily to conſent to the deſire of the Guiſes, which was under 
other pretences to deprive him of all government in the kingdom, or favour at court. 
Wherefore in private diſcourſe, cunningly falling into that argument, they with one 
accord repreſented to the king the too great authority of that man; that if he remained 
at court, he would pretend to keep him like a child, under government, aad the laſh 
of his diſcipline 3 and that being ſtreightly united with the princes of Bourbon, (always 
enemies to thoſe that poſſeſſed the crown which they had long looked after) it was 
not fit in any manner to truſt him, leſt through that means his majeſty might expoſe 
both his own life and his young brother's to the treacheries of thoſe men, who being 
| ſuſpected by reaſon of their reſtleſs ambition, were by the kings his predeceſſors a 


ways 
kept 
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kept under, and at a diſtance. Theſe arguments eaſily making an impreſſion in the 
king's weakneſs, (as thoſe that know little are naturally jealous of thoſe that know 
more) they reſolved upon a dextrous manner to licenſe him from the Court. Where- 
fore his father's obſequies ended, receiving him with great expreſſions of kindneſs, he 
told him, that being not able any other way to reward the greatneſs of his merits, and 
the pains he had undergone in the ſervice of his predeceſſors, he was determined to 
eaſe him from the cares and weight of the government, which he knew now were 
burthenſom, and diſproportioned to his age, which he would not oppreſs with the 
exceſſive toil of buſineſs, but reſerve him for ſome great occaſion; and that therefore 
he might retire himſelf to his eaſe where beſt pleaſed him, he being reſolved not Ine Conſtable 
to wear him out as a ſervant, or a vaſſal, but always to honour him as a father. By retires the ſe- 
which ſpeech the conſtable knowing it was no time to diſpute the matter, but that it cond time 
would be beſt for him to accept that for a reward, which otherwiſe would turn to a pu- from the 
niſhment, having thanked the king, and recommended to his protection his ſons and Court. 
nephews, retired himſelf to his palace of Chantilly, ten leagues from Paris, where he 
had formerly been ſheltred from the perſecutions of the court. | 
The conſtable thus ſent away, the next thought was how to remove the prince of 
Conde, whoſe arrogancy and animoſity appeared every day more prompt to take hold 
of any whatſoever occaſion to attempt innovations, and to diſturb the form of the preſent 
government, But there being yet no means found to remove him, by reaſon of his 
quality of prince, and for want of a juſt pretext, it was thought a good expedient, 
to ſend him out of the way, until ſuch time as the foundation of their new-formed 
government were ſettled. Wherefore being appointed ambaſſador to the catholick 
king, to confirm the peace and alliance contracted at the end of the laſt king's reign, 
departing from the court, he left them the field free to perfect their purpoſed de- 
ſigns, | | an RR 
In the ſame manner they proceeded with all other perſons. For the queen and the 
Guiſes having reſolved formerly to eſtabliſh their commenced greatneſs, they thought 
it would happen according to their deſire, it reducing by little and little, the Fortreſſes, 
ſoldiers, treaſure, and ſinews of the ſtate, into their own power, all the eſſential im- 
portant buſineſſes of the kingdom were either managed by themſelves, or elſe com- 
mitted to the truſt of their neareſt followers and adherents. But they were not ſo 
wholly governed by their intereſts, that they had not ſtill a regard to the publick good, 
and their own reputation. For they advanced not, as the common courſe is, men of 
little merit and abject condition, thinking they would be more truſty becauſe of their 
obligation; but were induſtrious to get about them perſons of known worth, noble 
birth, and above all, of good reputation among the common people ; by which they 
obtained two ends at the ſame time; the one, that the people were commonly pleaſed 
and their ill-willers could have no juſt exceptions ; the other, that crediting perſons 
of honour and ſincere intentions, they were not cozened nor deluded in their truſt, as 
often thoſe are that in great buſineſs rely upon men of baſe extraction, or of vicious 
Veit io thn eee | . | Francis Oliver 
According to which maxim, they recalled to the exerciſe of his charge Francis Oli- the High 
vier, high chancellor of the kingdom, a man of tried integrity, and ſevere conſtancy 2 . 
in the government; who for too much freedom, or too much perſevering in his opi- ginal of Tour- 
nions, was at the beginning of Henry's reign, by the conſtable's perſuaſion, diſmiſſed non, are recal- 
from the court. Likewiſe they recalled to the council of ſtate, and near to the kings led the ſecond 
perſon, the cardinal of Teurnon; he who in the time of Francis the firſt, grandfather on 155 the 
to this King had the principal authority in the ſtate: by which means, being men of * 
tried and known goodneſs, and enemies to all impoſitions which oppreſſed the com- 
monwealth, they not only fatisfied the deſire of the common people, and publick ex- 
Pectation; but being diſgraced, and as it were caſt out by the conſtable; and now 
recalled with much credit to the preſent government, they ſerved alſo (by their coun- 
ſels and induſtry) to eſtabliſh the foundation of their commenced greatneſs, Like 
dexterity and like artifices were uſed to fetch in the reſt. But with the houſe of Bour. 
bon and tpe houſe of Momorancy, they proceeded not with ſuch moderation: on the 
contrary, the Guiſes, tranſported, with a deſire, as much as was poſſible, to abaſe 
their old enemy, and the ſplendour of the royal family, readily embraced any occa- 
ſion to diminiſh their reputation, or otherwiſe to prejudice them. Gaſper de Coligny the 
admiral, was poſſeſſed of two ſeveral — the iſle of France (ſo that pro- 
| 5 | | vines 
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vince is called wherein Paris is ſituated) and Picardy: and, becauſe the laws of the 
kingdom prohibit any one to have two charges, the late king had reſolved to give the 
government of Picardy to the prince of Conde; thinking by that means, in ſome mea- 
ſure, to pacify his mind, which he knew, through his oppreſſions, was much incenſed. 
To which he was the rather induced, becauſe his father having long enjoyed that go- 


vernment, and after him the king of Navarre his brother, he not oaly very much de- 
ſired it, but had alſo ſome juſt and reaſonable pretences to it. But the admiral ha- 


ing in conſideration of the prince ſurrendered it, and the king dying almoſt at the 


ſame time, Francis, not regarding his father's purpoſe, though already declared, at the 
inſtance of the Guiſes, conferred the ſame government upon Charles de Coſſe, mareſchal 
of Briſſac, a captain of great reputation, and no leſs virtue; but who taking his riſe 
from the fortune of the houſe of Lorain, and ſtraitly united with thoſe princes in all 
things, depended abſolutely upon them. The ſame reſpect was born: to Momorancy, 
the conſtable's eldeſt ſon : for he having married Diana, baſtard daughter to Henry 
with promiſe to have the office of Grand Maiſtre conferred upon him, which his father 


had enjoyed many years, the duke of Guiſe, as ſoon as Francis came to the crown, 
got it for himſelf; it being his chief end, to add to his new greatneſs, new authority, 
and new luſtre, and to deprive that family of it, which he deſired to bring as low as 


was poſſible. Thus the duke, and much more the cardinal, when any opportunity was 
offered to depreſs their adverſaries, and advance themſelves, moſt greedily entertained 
it, But the queen mother, who knew ſuch exceſſive covetouſneſs, and great animo- 
ſity, muſt of neceſſity, at one time or other, produce ſome great evil, and wiſhed 
they would proceed with more dexterity, and diſſimulation, was ſo bold as in the be- 
ginning to oppoſe the counſels and reſolutions of thoſe, by whoſe power her own autho- 


thority was chiefly upheld. Now the princes of Bourbon in this manner excluded from 
any part of the government, and almoſt from the court, and from the king's ear, be- 


gan at laſt to weigh the eſtate of their own affairs; and conſidering the proceedings 


of their adverſaries, (who, not content with their preſent authority, contrived all 


means to eſtabliſh themſelves for the future) they reſolved no longer to ſtand by as idle 
ſpectators of their own diſgraces, but to find out ſome remedy tor the time to come, 


which might recompence their paſt loſſes, and ſtop the precipice of their future ruin, 
- which they ſaw undoubtedly lay before them. To this end, Antony, king of Navarre, 


Secret Aſſem- 
bly of the 


Princes of 
Bourbon, and 


other diſcon- 
tented Lords. 


threatned both the princes of the blood themſelves, and their whole 6 
preſſion of which, they ſaw was the Guiſes chief aim. Wherefore they all concluded, 


having left his young ſon to the care of the queen, his wife, in Bearne, in a manner 


ſecure from that fire, which he ſaw now kindling to conſume the kingdom of France, 
came to Vandoſine, where met him the prince of Conde, then returned from his em- 


baſſy, together with the admiral Andelot, and the cardinal of Chatillon his brothers, 
Charles count of Roche-faucault, Francis vidame of Chartres, and Antony prince of 


Portain, all near allies and triends ; with whom came divers others gentlemen, anci- 


ent dependents and adherents to the families of Bourbon and Memoranty, Nor did 


the conſtable (who, under pretence of retiredneſs and a quiet life, ſecretly gave moti- 
on to all the wheels of this attempt) fail to ſend thither his old ſecretary Dardres, that 


by aſſiſting at the aſſembly, he might repreſent to them his judgement concerning the 
preſent buſineſs. St 5 A7 1 


Now entring there into a debate what (as things ſtood) was fitteſt to be done; 
they all agreed in the end, but were of different opinions concerning the means: For, 


they all knew the great indignities received by the princes of the blood; who were 


not only put by the firſt place in the government, but deprived of thoſe few charges 
that remained amongſt them: likewiſe they clearly foreſaw how great a ruin ſuddenly 


that in the firſt place it was neceſſary to provide, as much as might be poſſible, againſt 
ſo great a danger, before things were brought to the laſt extremities, and irrepaira- 


themſelves. 


ble. But by what means this was to be done, they did not fo eaſily agree among 


The prince of Conde, the vidame of Chartres, d' Andelot, and divers otters, the 
moſt ardent and reſolute amongſt them, were of opinion, that without giving more 
time to their adverſaries to ſtrengthen themſelves,” and augment their power and repu- 
tation, they ſhould forthwith have recourſe to arms, as the moſt cxpe tits e, and 


more ſecure than any other. They further ſhewed, it was but in vain any longer to 


expect in hope that the king would at length be moved, of his own free will, to re- 
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ſtore them to their rights: for being of himſelf unable to reſolve any thing, he would 
hardly perceive or ſhake off that careleſneſs wherein from his birth his own nature had 
as it were buried him; that over-awed by the authority of a Mother, and the power 
which the Guiſes uſurped over him, he would nat dare to reſume that ſovereignty 
which he had ſo eaſily parted with: that the complaints and admonitions of the princes 
of the blood, and ſubjects well affected to the crown, would never come to his cars, 
being as it were beſieged (even to the ſervants about his perſon) by men hired by their 
adverſaries, the champions of the preſent tyranny : and therefore it was not to be 
expected, that the king ſhould, of his on deliberation, . yield them any relief, to 


Whom their complaints would never be admitted, but deformed and blaſted with the 
odious names of rebellion, treaſon, and conſpiracy : what elſe then could they look 


for? that the queen-mother, and the Guiſer, ſhould willingly depart from that great- 
neſs, which with ſuch pains and artifices they had eſtabliſhed, to ſhare it with their 
enemies? that was a hope more vain, and more unreaſonable than the former: for 
what men acquire boldly, they do not often part with cowardly. It is ordinary and 
natural for things unlawful and unfit, to be ſought after ſecretly, and acquired leiſure- 


ly; but once gotten into poſſeſſion, they are afterwards impudently held, and main- 


tained openly : that the ſhew of right, the refuge and authority of the Laws (things 
that uſe to prevail with private men) do yield, without conteſt, to the violence and 
force of princes, who meaſure reaſon by the rule of their power and will ; and that 
to proceed with ſuch ect, increaſed confidence and boldneſs in their adverſaries ; 
that to begin with complaints and ſupplications, was but to ſound the trumpet be. - 


fore the battle, to give the enemy warning to prepare for his defence; that the ſuc- 


ceſs of great deſigns depended on the quickneſs of execution, and timid uncertain 
counſels uſed to abate the courages of men, vilifie their ſtrength, and let paſs opportu- 


nities, of themſelves apt enough to ſlip away: that therefore it was neceſſary to haſten 


the taking up of arms, thereby to open a way to the ſuppreſſion of their unprepared 
enemies; and not to uſe flow wary courſes, which would ruin the foundation of their 
hopes, and render the whole enterpriſe very difficult. e 

On the contrary, the king of Navarre, the admiral, the prince of Portian, and 
the conſtables ſecretary in his lord's name, diſliked ſo at firſt to have recourſe to 
force, and recommended more moderate gentle remedies, For they knew well, how- 


ever the princes of the blood profeſſed to take arms rather to ſet the king at liberty, 
who was befieged and oppreſſed by the power of ſtrangers, than againſt his ſtate and 


authority; nevertheleſs, it would be ſiniſterly interpreted, and abhorred by all true 


 French-men , who molt religiouſly reverence the royal majeſty, which ought not in 
any conſideration whatever, nor under any pretences, to be in the leaſt degree violated 


or conſtrained. They conſidered withal, that obſerving the ſtrictneſs of the laws, 


they could not juſtly force the king to yield up the government into their hands; for 


being now paſſed fourteen years of age, he was no longer ſubject to tutelage, or the 
government of any : and therefore it would be better to manage their cauſe with dex- 
terity and ſhew of modeſty in their attempts and complaints, as wholly founded upon 
equity, rather than commit it to the fury of war: and if this reſolution were pru- 
dently followed with art and induſtry, they diſpaired not to ſecure the queen- mother; 
who if ſhe were once drawn from the Guiſes party, the foundation of their vaſt great- 
neſs would ſoon fall, and a moſt ſecure and eaſy way be open to their own pretences. 


Neither was it altogether to be doubted, that the Guiſes, who, without contradiction, 


Had with ſuch boldneſs ingroſſed the whole, when they ſaw themſelves ſo ſharply and 
Powerfully aſſaulted, would at laſt yield up ſome part of the government to the princes 
of Bourbon: which once poſſeſſed off, they 47. ſecure themſelves from thoſe preſent 
indignities and imminent dangers that now ſo diverſly threatened them; in which man- 
ner they thought it much better quietly to content themſelves with ſome reaſonable 


condition, than to hazard all to the inſtability of fortune, and incertain chance of war: 


to maimain which, they did not ſee what forces they could hope for in France againſt 
their lawful natural king, nor what aſſiſtance was to be had from ſtranger princes, 
who by the hate treaty and alliances were ſo firmly united and entered into a league. 
With him; in which conſideration, it was greatly to be feared,” that by taking of 
arms, they might rather open a deſtructive way even to the utter ruin of their whole 
Family, than an, honourable inlet to the government and adminiſtration of the 


E 2 This 
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The King of This laſt opinion, through the authority of the author, at length took place ; and 
8 ſo it was reſolved, that the King of Navarre, as chief of the family, and firſt prince of 


Court, ſollici- the blood, ſhould go to the court; and there having the king's ear, (which could 
ting the King not be refuſed to one of his quality) lay before him their reaſous, uſe all manner of 
in the name of means to gain the queen- mother; and try by a wiſe and well managed treaty, whe- 
the princes of ther he could get himſelf any place in the government, and his brothers and their 
_ 1 35 dependants reſtored to thoſe dignities that were injuriouſly taken from them; or elſe 
ght x "RN" . 
participate in to other offices and charges of like eſteem. But by the beginning it was eaſie to ſee 
the Govern- how the event would prove: for the king of Navarre, terrified with the dangerous 
ROO face of ſo great an enterprize, proceeded in it full of doubts and conſiderations, being 
beſides of a facile and i where on the other ſide, the duke of Guiſe, 
and cardinal of Lorain, animated with their proſperity, boldly prepared themſelves 
to encounter with vigour and aſſuredneſs any oppoſition whatſoever. "i 
The king for a long time was informed and made believe by the queen his mother, 
and the Gui/es, that the princes of the blood had ever been kept under by his prede- 
ceſſors, by reaſon of the innate malice they always found in them towards the kings 
that were in poſſeſſion of the crown; whom they were ſtill practifing againſt, either 
by ſecret conſpiracies or open rebellion z and that at the preſent, the king of Navarre 
and the prince of Conde ſeeing themſelves next to the ſucceſſion, the king of a weak 
conſtitution, and without heirs, and his brothers pupils, they endeavoured to deprive 
him of his mother's government, and care of his neareſt kindred, and keeping him 
in ſubjection, (as formerly the maſters of the palace did Clouis, Chilperic, and other 
princes of weak capacity) intended perhaps by other wicked means, by treachery or 
poyſon, ſpeedily to make way for themſelves to the crown. This probable well- 
torm'd ſtory eaſily breeding jealouſies in the king, who was by nature timorous and 
miſtruſtful, he received the king of Navarre with little ſhew either of kindneſs or ho- 
hour ; and when he talked with him, (which was not but in the preſence of the duke 
or the c:.rdinal, who never ſtirred a minute from his fide) he ſtill made him ſharp 
anſwers ; and alledging his majority, and avowing the great ſervices he received in 
the preſent government, ſtill cut him off from the inſtances and demands of the 
princes of the blood; as wholly proceeding from contrived ends, neither ſuitable to 
the times, nor any way agreeable to reaſon. % | 8 5 | 
The deſign upon the e had no better effect: for knowing ſhe could 
not truſt to the princes of the blood, who, though they ſeemed well- affected to her 
for a time, till they had gotten acceſs to the government; yet ſhe might afterwards 
not only be abandoned by them, but excluded from the adminiſtration, and perhaps 
made to retire from the court; and withal thinking it direct indiſcretion to forſake 
the friendſhip of the ſtrongeſt party, that was ſo well ſettled, to join with the princes 
of Bourbon, that had not any ſupport at all, ſhe reſolved to reſt upon that 3 
which ſhe had already propoſed to her ſelf. But nevertheleſs, deſirous to withſtand as 
much as was poſlible, the publick diſtractions and tumults of war, ſhe propoſed to her 
ſelf, not to leave them altogether hopeleſs, but to eſſay by diſſimulation and artifices, 
to divert the King of Navarre (whom ſhe knew pliable enough) from ſuch intentions, 
and by delays in time to effect ſomething that might be beneficial to the common- 
wealth. To which purpoſe, at their firſt meeting, having with ſhew of kindneſs filled 
him with hope, ſhe began moſt dexterouſly, in the progreſs of their diſcourſe, to de- 
monſtrate unto him, that the king being of a delicate. diſpoſition, was not to be ex 
aſperated by demands and unreaſonable complaints; but that it was neceſſary to ex- 
pect ſome fit opportunity, which ti me would at length produce. For as the King, be- 
ing now paſt his minority, was not bound in matters of government to conform him- 
ſelt to the arbitrement or opinion of any body, but only to his own will and judg- 
ment; ſo when an occaſion ſhould be offered to honour or gratifie the princes of Baur- 
hon, he would without all doubt ſatisfie the bond of conſanguinity, and ſhew co all 
the world, how great an account and eſteem he made of their virtue and oyalty. 
That the King ought not in any manner by a change to deſtroy or alter the things al- 
ready eſtabliſhed, leſt he ſhould give occaſion to be thought of a variabꝭ nature, un- 
conſtant, irreſolute, and inconſiderate. But when places grew void, (as daily ſome 
or other did) he would not fail, ſo far as was reaſonable, to ſatisfic the pretences of 
every one. Withal, ſhe offered her ſelf to undertake the protection of the princes of 
the blood, and earneſtly to ſollicite her ſon, as ſoon as was poſſible, to ſatisfie their 


deſires; 
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deſires; that it would not be ſeemly for the king of Navarre, who was a wiſe man, arid 
had ever been a pattern of moderation, that he ſhould now ſuffer himſelf to be guided 
by youthtul raſh counſels, and led into thoſe precipices which were neither. becoming 
his age nor wiſdom ; but expecting with patience that which he ought to acknowledge 
ſimply, the king's courteſie and affection, teach others the way how to receive in fit 
time the favours and benefits of their prince. With theſe diſcourſes having often 


taſted his temper, and perceiving he began already to ſtagger, finally, to give him the 


laſt ſhock, ſhe propoſed to him, that Elizabeth the king's ſiſter, being to be ſent into 


Spain, accompanied with ſome perſon of great quality and eſteem, ſhe had thought to 
recommend that charge to him, being every way qualified both for gravity and royal 
birth, to honour and dignifie thoſe nuptials ; which, beſides the content the king her 
ſon would receive by it, would by the way prove very advantageous to his particular 
ends. For he would have opportunity to gain the catholick king, and withal, to treat 


in perſon concerning the reſtitution or change of his kingdom of Navarre ; in which 


buſineſs ſhe proferred to imploy all her own authority, and the power of the king her 
1on, to bring his deſires to the wiſhed ends; i K | 


The king of Navarre, who in diſcovering and penetrating into the inclinations of the 
court, found thoſe who, had any employment there, complying with the preſent occa- 


ſions, took little care of the pretences of the princes of the blood; and thoſe that had 


reaſon to deſire his greatneſs and his brothers, ſome of them diſheartned, others ill ſa- 
tisfied with hislong ſtay, and all equally deſperate of effecting any thing, eaſily return- 
ng to his former thoughts of recovering his kingdom, he conceived he ought not to 
re 

ment with Spain, but alſo to depart with honour from the court, where he found he 


could not remain with any reputation. Wherefore willingly entertaining the motion 
to conduct queen Elizabeth into Spain, and filled with infinite hopes by the queen- 


mother, (notwithſtanding the other princes his adherents were very much offended at 


it) he haſted his departure with ſuch eagerneſs of mind, that his enemies themſelves 
could not have deſired it more. Nor did he with leſs facility entrap himſelf in the 


treaty with the Spaniards: for king Philip being already advertiſed of the particulars 


of that buſineſs by the queen-mother, and he deſiring no leſs than ſhe, that the king 
of Navarre, who had ſuch ſtrong pretences againſt his ſtate, ſhould be kept low; and 


far from any power in the government; commanded the duke of Alva, and the other 


lords appointed to receive the queen his wife, that they ſhould be forward to uſe all 


manner of means to allure him on, and entertain him: but ſlowly embracing his propo- 
Gtions, they ſhould offer themſelves to make report thereof to the king and his council, 


without the opinion of whom nothing could be determined that concerned the intereſt | 
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So the king of Navarre, being come to the confines of Spain, and having delivered 
queen Elizabeth to the Sganihh deputies, he preſently entred into a treaty that began 


Hairly, as he thought, of his own private buſineſs z which being managed with excel- 


lent dexterity by the Spaniards, fo filled him with great but delayed hopes, that he 


bad no other thoughts but of his own affairs; in ſuch manner, that having at their 
requeſt ſent an ambaſſador to that court, he determined to retire himſelf to his an- 


cient quiet in Barn; with a firm reſolution not at all to meddle in the buſineſſes of 


France, ſince their deſires, by way of negotiation, proved fruitleſs, . And for the wary 
he thought there was but little juſtice in it, and too much hazard. | 


But contrary was the opinion, and other the reſolutions of Lewis of Conde his bro- 


ther, a poor prince, but hardy and courageous; who having fram'd his hopes to aſpire 


to great matters, precipitated through the hate of his adverſaries, conſtrained by the 


narrowneſs of his fortune, and continually ſpurr'd on by his wife and mother-in-law, 
(this ſiſter, that niece to the conſtable ; but both of them fierce and ambitious wo- 


men) he could no longer ſupport the weariſomneſs of his preſent condition, but with 
all his power promoted new and dangerous counſels; having already figured to him- 
ſelf, that if he were a means and inſtrument to ſet the war on foot, he ſhould not 
only obtain a great power amongſt his own party, but riches alſo, with divers other 
conveniencies; many adherents to his faction, and abſolute dominion over divers 
cities and provinces in the kingdom. Wherefore having again aſſembled at his own 


| houſe at Ja Ferte ip Cbampaigne the princes his Allies, and lords adhering to his fac- 


tion, he laid before them, that having till 41 tryed gentle pleaſant remedies, and 


found 


uſe that occaſion, which would be a means, not only to renew the treaties of agree- 
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| found no eaſe by them; it was neceſſary to apply a ſtronger medicine to cure the di- 
ſtemper, which from the beginning ſo violently tended to the ruin not only of the royal 
houſe, but even of all that did not adore and depend-as ſlaves upon the rule of the 
queen-mother and the Guiſes : That it was no longer time to hide their wounds, (till 
then with ſo much patience concealed) for they appeared manifeſtly to the eyes of all 
the world: That the injuries, with ſuch indignities caſt upon the royal family were 


now openly to be ſeen; as their baniſhment from the court, depriving them of the 


government of Picardy, the uſurpation of the office of Grand-maiftre ; the.ſuperin- 


tendence of the king's revenues; the dividing of all the charges and offices amongſt 
ſtrangers, and perſons unknown ; the artificial impriſonment of the king himſelf, 
to whom no body could have acceſs, that ſpake freely or honeſtly : and finally, the 


oppreſſion of all good men, and advancement only of thoſe, who 


ked after nothing 
elſe, but to rob and waſte the riches of the crown. The eager 


rſecution of the 


Queen Blanch blood royal was known to every one, and the tyranny of ſtrangers eſtabſiſhed amongſt 


por is ng hem, whoſe violence could not be withſtood but in the fame manner by violence ; 
ewis, havin 


3 a | 4 | | 
adden upen that it was not the firſt time the princes of the blood had taken arms to defend the 


her the Go- juriſdictions and priviledges of their family. So Peter duke of Britain, Roberi count 


vernment of of Dreux, and divers other lords, engag'd themſelves in a war, when in the mino- 
the Kingdom 


dom rity of the king ſaint Lewis, queen Blanch his mother, of her own accord, took u 
- 333 her the government of the ſtate: ſo Philp count of Valois, after the death of Charles 
e on the fair, made uſe of his power to exclude from the guardianſhip and regency, thoſe 


took arms to that unjuſtly pretended to uſurp it; fo Lewis duke of Orleans made war in the time 


maintain the of Charles the eighth, to make himſelt be choſen regent and governour of the king- 
right in thoſe 


e e dom, againſt the power and authority of Anne dutcheſs of Bourbon, who being the 


belonged. King's elder ſiſter, had aſſumed the charge of his government : that theſe, and man 
So did Lewis other examples, were ſo evident, that they could not do amiſs in following the ſteps 
Duke of Or- of their anceſtors, whoſe caſe being clearly the ſame with theirs then, directed them 


leans, in the * 50 es hi x "> . 
cnc ofCharles the way to their own preſervation, That they ought no longer to linger in expecta 


dhe eighth. tion of the king's pleaſure; who buried in the lethargy of his own incapacity, perceived 


not the miſerable ſlavery into which he was brought. But as a wiſe careful phyſician 
gives medicines and potions to a ſick man againſt his will, to cure him of an infirmity, 
and recover him from that danger which he perceives not in himſelf ; ſo the princes of 


the blood (to whom, by conſent of the whole Nation, and ancient cuſtom, this care 
naturally belongs) ought to endeavour to free the king from that ſlavery, and thoſe 


bonds, which he (overcome by his infirmity) perceiving not, though ſo prejudicial to 
himſelf, and deſtructive to the whole kindom ; but that it was neceſſary, before the 
preſent danger precipitated them into extremities, to arm themſelves with a ſtrong re- 


ſolution, and to proceed with a reſolved conſtancy. For by quickneſs, prevention and 
boldneſs, they ſhould eaſily overcome thoſe difficulties, which appear more in a coun- 


cil, or putting doubts in a debate, than they are indeed when they come to be attempted. 
That on the contrary, by dejectedneſs of courage and ſlackneſs, they ſhould for ever 
ſubject themſelves to a ruinous ſhameful ſervitude. Wherefore he deſired every one, 


all doubts and uncertainties laid afide, couragiouſly to truſt his preſent ſafety, quiet, 


and future honour to the ſtrength of his own Arms. OLD | 
Theſe things being ſpoken with efficacy and ſoldier-like boldneſs and courage by 


the prince, wrought upon the minds of the greateſt part of his audience, who were 
already of themſelves, through their own affections and intereſts, diſpoſed to take 


Arms. 


But the admiral, with more weighed counſel, meaſuring the greatneſs of the at- 
tempt, oppoſed the prince's opinion, and adviſed to take another way, which he thought 


more ſecure, and likelier to take effect. For to hazard fo openly all the royal family, 


and ſo many their allies and dependants, with little force, not any adherents, no 


ſtrong places, without men, and no proviſion of money, to the arbitrement of war 
and chance, appeared to him too deſperate a reſolution ;: and therefore thought it ne- 
ceſſary to have recourſe to induſtry and art, where there was a manifeſt defect of 


ſtrength; and fo working under-hand, without diſcovering themſelves, bring their de- 


ſign notwithſtanding by the miniſtry of other perſons, to the end they deſired. He 


ſhewed them, how the whole kingdom was full of multitudes of thoſe that had em- 


braced the opinions and faith newly introduced by Calvin: that, by reaſon of the ſe- 
verity of the Inquiſitions exerciſed againſt them, andrigorous puniſhments, they were, 


through 
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through deſpair, brought to a deſire, nay to a neceſſity of expoſing themſelves to any 
danger whatſoever could befal them, ſo they might be free from the miſery of their The Admiral 
preſent condition; that they all believed that the ſeyerity uſed againſt them, proceeded malceth a pro- 
from the motions and advice of the duke of Guiſe, and much more from the cardinal 3 
of Lorain, who not only in the parliament and king's council ardently wrought their to protect the 
deſtruction, but in publick diſcourſe and private meetings, oppoſing their doctrine, followers of 
never deſiſted to perſecute them; that the reſolution and violence of that people was thoſe opinions 
till then ſuppreſſed, becauſe they had no head to guide them, nor any perſon whoſe roma ary? 
counſel and activity might put heat into them; but with any little ſhew of aſſiſtance, Calvin, and it 
they would, without regard, hazard themſelves in all difficult and dangerous deſigns, is embraced 
through hope to be delivered from thoſe calamities that fo much oppreſſed them. 5 
Wherefore it would be an excellent expedient to make uſe of that means to animate 
and get into a body a multitude ſo prepared; and then ſecretly to ſet them on when oc 
caſion ſerved, to the deſtruction of the houſe of Lorain, in which manner, the princes 
of the blood, and other lords of their party, ſhould ſecure themſelves from anger, 
increaſe their ſtrength by ſuch a number of followers, gain the adherents of the prote- 
ſtant princes of Germany, and Elizabeth queen of England, who openly favoured and 
protected that belief, ſet a greater ſhew of honeſty upon the cauſe, lay upon others the 
burden of ſo bold an attempt; and make it believed for the future by all the world, 
that the civil war was ſet on foot, and ſtirred up not by the intereſt of the princes, 
and their pretenſions to the government, but by the diſcords and controverſies in mat- 
ters of religion. | 3 5 | e 
It was not hard for the admiral by his eloquence and authority to perſuade the reſt 
to approve of this deſign, of itſelf, in appearance, much conducing to the ſtate of 
their preſent affairs: and there being many in the aſſembly which ſecretly inclined to 
Calvin's, doctrine, it was reſolved with a general conſent, to follow that advice, the 
which, with lively and no leſs preſent hopes, hindred fo precipitate a war, and kept 
off for a time, thoſe evident dangers to which men unwillingly expoſe themſelves, 
when there is any means wholly to avoid, or at leaſt to delay them. But it was a coun- 
| fel and reſolution ſo fatal and pernicious, that, as it let in all the miſeries and calami- 
ties, which with ſuch prodigious examples have for a long time afflicted and diſtracted 
that kingdom, ſo it brought to a miſerable end, both the author himſelf that made 
the propoſition, and all thoſe, who, led by their own affections and intereſts, conſen- 
ted to it. RS Fog | | . 
But ſince the beginning and progreſs of Calvin's doctrine is fallen into mention, un- 
der the colour of which, ſo many great and ſeveral factions have been engaged in the 
civil wars of France, both for the better clearing the buſineſs in hand, as alſo 
not to be forced often to look back to thoſe beginnings, which are ſo requiſite to 
the underſtanding of matters of fact, it is neceſſary to make ſome ſhort relation 
of it. | 1 | | | | 8 | 
After Martin Luther in Germany opened the way to let in ſchiſm into religion, and John Calvin s 
new opinions into our faith, Jobn Calvin, born at Noyon in Picardy, a man of a great, Picard, | 
but unquiet wit, marvellouſly eloquent, and generally learned, departing from the N 
faith generally held and obſerved ſo many ages by our predeceſſors, propoſed in his print 8 
books which he publiſhed in print, and in his ſermons which he preached in divers Principles dif- 
places in France, one hundred twenty eight Axioms (ſo he called them) diſagreeing fering from 
Bonn the Roman Catholick faith. The French wits, curious by nature, and deſirous oo lick : 
of novelties, began at firſt rather for paſtime, than through choice, to read his wri- b — —9 | 
_ tings, and frequent his ſermons, But, as in all buſineſſes of the world it uſes often at firſt are 
to fall out, that things beginning in jeſt, end in earneſt ; theſe opinions ſowed in hearkned to 
_ god's church, ſo crept up, that they were greedily embraced, and obſtinately believed _ 1 
by a great number of people and perſons of all qualities: in ſo much as Calvin at the 1 — 
firſt thought a man of little worth, and of a ſeditious unquiet ſpirit, in a ſhort time impreſſions in 


came to be reverenced of many, and believed for a new miraculous interpreter of SCrip- the minds of 


ture, and as it were a certain infallible teacher of the true faith. OP: | 
duce 


The foundation of this doctrine was in the city of Geneva, ſituate upon the lake miſchiet 
antiently called Lacus Lemanus, upon the confines of Savoy: which having rejected (.1yin's inf 
the government of the duke and biſhop, to whom formerly it paid obedience under ons had their 
the name of Terra Franca, and under pretence of living in liberty of conſcience, re- firſt foundati- 
duced it ſelf into the form of a commonwealth or commonalty. From thence books ® in Genays, | 

| | F 2 | coming 
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coming out daily in print, and men furniſhed with wit and eloquence infinuating 
themſelves into the neighbour-princes, who ſecretly ſowed the ſeed of this new doc- 


trine 3 in progreſs of time, all the cities and provinces in the kingdom of France 
| were filled with it, though ſo covertly, that there appeared openly, only ſome few 


The Reformd The origina : | 

Religion be- though ſometimes he made ſevere reſolutions againſt them, notwithſtanding, being 
gan to ſpread continually buſied in foreign wars, either remitted it, or was not aware how at that 
in France in. 8 Os - | | 

the time of time, the principles of that faith (then rather deſpiſed and hated, than any way fear- 


Francis the ed or taken notice of) began by little and little to ſpread in the world. 
Firſt. 


Henrythe Se- that from diſtraction of religion in mens minds, would infallibly follow (as a neceſſary | 
cond was very | | 


2K — 


1 560. But thereupon, the death of Henry happening unexpectedly, which the Calviniſts 
The Calvi- uſed to preach of as miraculous, and magnifie to their advantage : In the beginning 
niſts uſe to of Francis the ſecond his reign, this ſeverity being of neceſſity ſomewhat remitted, + 
boaſt much of the diſeaſe by intermiſſion of the purge grew ſtronger 3 and as the remedies were gentler 
the Death of r a 3 ang g 1 1 | 
Henry the Se- and lefs operative, ſo inwardly it increaſed, and ſpread itſelf the more. For the 
cond. duke of Cuiſe and the cardinal of Lorain, who governed in chief, continued the ſame 
| reſolutions of ſeverity ; but it continued not in the court of parliament, nor were the 

other magiſtrates ſo obedient to the regal authority; but, over-awed by the number 
and quality of thoſe that had embraced that doctrine which they called Reformed, and 
already weary of ſuch cruelty towards their country-men and kindred, ſilently lackned 
the rigour, and were leſs diligent in enquiring after them: Beſides, there were many 
amongſt the counſellors, who according to the inclination of the prefent government, 
and through deſire of change, were well pleaſed to have things 95 brought into con- 
fuſion, that every one might live with liberty of conſcience. For Theodor Beza, Cal- 
vin's diſciple, a man of great eloquence and excellent learning, having by his ſermons _ 
feduced a great number of men and women, and many of the chief nobility and 
greateſt perſons of the kingdom being revolted to that religion, their aſſemblies and 
| ſermons. were then no more celebrated in ſtables and cellars, as in the reign of 
Henry the ſecond, but in the halls and chambers ol the beſt gentry, and moſt eminent 
nobility. V = he: Ea oe” | 
The name of  Thele people were formerly called Hugonots; becauſe the firſt conventicles they had 
IN deri- jn the city of Tours, (where that belief firſt took ſtrength and encreaſed ) were in cer- 
= 3 tain cellars under ground near Hugo's gate, from whence they were by the vulgar ſort 
under ground. cal led Hugonots; as in Flanders, becauſe they went in the habits of mendicants, they 
near Hugo's, were called Geux: Others count other ridiculous and fabulous inventions of this name; 
gate a. but howſoever it were, theſe Hugonots had not yet any head, nor authority of any 
There thoſe Prince to protect them, For though the admiral and other lords inclined to their 
opinions firſt Opinions, they durſt not as yet declare themſelves, but were bridled with the fear of 
took growth. puniſhment, and therefore kept their aſſemblies exceeding privately, _ : 
| Now the princes of Bourbon finding France in this ſtate, and ſo agreeing with their 
intereſts, they greedily embraced the admiral's propoſitions, and unanimouſly conſented 
to his opinion, to make ule of that pretext, and the opportunity of theſe conjunctures 
to perfect their deſigns ; and tothis end deputed Andelot and the Vidame of Chartres, to 
negotiate their buſineſs. | Ft e „%% 
Andelot was brother to the admiral; a man of great fierceneſs, and much experi- 
ence in war; but being of a precipitate nature, and turbulent ſpirit, (ſtill mingling and 
intereſting himſelf in ſeditious treaties and plots) had many times offended the for- 


mer 
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mer kings; and but for the protection of the conſtable, and favour of his brother; 


more than once had forfeited his life and reputation. Bur, for theſe and the like cauſes, 
removed from court, he had a long time continued to take part with the Hugonots, 
and to give them his aid in their ſecret aſſembling themſelves to hear ſermons. Of 
like nature, and yet more precipitate, and more open, but not of like valour, was the 
Vidame of Chartres, who, great in riches, leading a licencious diſſolute life, was be- 
come a refuge and ſanctuary for all vicious perſons; and laſtly, (more through capri- 


ciouſneſs of his unquiet nature, than any ſenſe he had of matters of religion) declared 


himſelf an adherent to Calvins doctrine. Theſe, as experienced inſtruments to ſtir up 
novelties, and knowing the places where the Hugonots uſed to aſſemble, had no great 
difficulty, without diſcovering themſelves, to find out men enough fit to convey ſe- 
cret intelligence to thoſe that were intereſted in it, of the begun deſign ; and to put in 
order and form thoſe things that were to be put in execution ; who, beſides their 
wondrous activity, had continual correſpondence with thoſe who (terrified with fear 


of danger and puniſhment) cared not for their own fafety, to moleſt and ſubvert the 


whole world: and caſily, in a ſhort time, brought their buſineſs to that iſſue as was 
intended. | | | | IT nr" 
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Practiſing thus in all parts, they diſpoſed the order of their council in manner as The manner of 
followeth. That, having aſſembled a great multitude of thoſe that profeſs the re- the Hugonots 


formed religion, they ſhould firſt of all ſend, and then appearing before the court Pro 


unarmed, deſire the king to grant them liberty of conſcience, free exerciſe of their 
religion, and temples allow'd them for that purpoſe : which demands, knowing 
they would be ſharply and reſolutely denied, the armed men (which were to be ſent 
privately at the ſame time out of divers provinces) appearing on a ſudden under cer- 
tain captains, as if it had been a multitude enraged with a denial, that ran furiouſl 


to take arms, the king being found wes nmr and the court diſarmed, they ſhould _ 


kill the duke of Guiſe, and the cardinal of Lorain, with all thoſe that followed or de- 
pended upon any of their name; and fo force the king to declare the prince of Conde 
ſupreme governor and regent of the whole kingdom ; who ſhould then remit the 
laws made againſt them, and grant them a freedom of their religion. — 
Some believe, and have divulged, that the chief inſtrument of this conſpiracy, 
had ſecret order, if their plots ſucceeded as they had deſigned it, that they ſhould pre- 


ſently cut in pieces the queen- mother, and the king himſelf with all his brothers; 


by theſe means to clear the way for the princes of Bourbon to attain to the crown: but 


not any of the complices having ever confeſſed this intention, but always, even upon 


the rack, and otherwiſe, conſtantly denied that point, I cannot give my ſelf leave to 
affirm it upon the uncertain report of fame only, which is raiſed and increaſed accor- 
ding to the ſeveral inclinations of men. 4 5 711. 103 2159 


Now the conſpirators having thus ordered their buſineſs, they preſently divided the 


charges and chief provinces among the apes, that they might execute their de- 
ſigns with more order, and leſs noiſe. Go 


ceedings. | 


rey de la Barre, Sieur de la Renaudie, a Renaudie, a 


man who, having paſt through divers fortunes, and ſpent much time in other coun- man of a deſ- 


tries, with his boldneſs and wit had got a great name amongſt the Calviniſts, and was 
much followed by them, took upon him the chief government and care of the whole 


perate for- 
tune, is made 
Head of the 


enterprize, neither wanting courage to undertake, nor underſtanding to direct fo ha- Hugonots) | 
zardous a deſign. Withal, being brought to a low deſperate fortune, he reſolv'd by Conſpiracy." 


| theſe means either to better his condition, or loſe his life in the attempt. He was born 
in Gerigort, (which people were antiently called Getrocorii) of an indifferent good fa- 
mily; but for ſome falſe dealing in a certain proceſs, was forced to flee his country, 
and, having for many years wandred up and down the world, at length came to 
Geneva, and there, by the readineſs of his wit, having got into reputation, he found 
means alſo to return home to his own country; where waſting his fortune in projects 
and factious companies, he brought ' himſelf into ſuch a condition, that he was at 
length forced to get his living by the fame arts he had formery ruined both his credit 


and eſtate. Such was the quality and birth of the chief head of that conſpiracy, with 
whom many others joined themſelyes ; ſome led by conſcience, others thruſt on 


through deſire of change, and many allo invited by the natural humour of the French 
nation, who cannot endure to live idly. To thoſe of beſt quality amongſt theſe, he 
gave ſeveral charges to raiſe men, and to bring them to a place appointed; ſo that ha- 
ving divided to all their ſeveral — in this great diforder they proceeded in . 
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moſt orderly method, which with all the members, agitating ſeverally, were notwith- 
ſtanding each of them in due time to be aſſiſting to their Superior. To the Baron of 
Caftelnaw they committed the care of Gaſcoigne; to captain Mazares, the charge of 
Bearn; to Meſuy, the country of Limoges 3 to Mirabel, Aaintonge; to Coccaville, 
Picardy; to Movans, Provence; to Mallines, Brie and Champaigne ; to the Sieur de 
S. Marie, Normandy ; and, to Montejan, Britany : Men who, as they were all of no- 
ble families, ſo were they of known courage, and reputed principal leading men, in 
ſeveral cities, and their own countries where they lived. | 


All theſe departing from the aſſembly at Nants, a city in Britany, (where under 


colour of law- buſineſs, celebrating marriages or ſuch like pretences, they met toge- 


ther) and returning with great expedition, every one to the province allotted him, in 


a few days working with wonderful ſecrecy, they brought a 15 number of people of 
ſeveral conditions to be at their devotions; who, without look ng further into the mat- 
ter, were aſſured by their preachers, that the buſineſs they had in hand was for the 
good and quiet of the commonwealth. In the mgan while, the prince of Conde (who 
underhand miniſtred fuel to ſo great a fire) by little journeys went towards the court, 
to be ready, without demur, to take ſuch reſolutions as were moſt expedient, and 
conformable to the preſent occaſion : But the admiral with his wonted ſagacity, pre- 
| ſerving himſelf as it were neuter; to be better able upon all occaſions to aſſiſt his par- 
ty, being retired to his houſe at Chaſtillon, made ſhew of deſiring the eaſe of a private 
life, without any thought of publick buſineſs belonging to the government. Which 
he did not ſo much that he might ſecretly favour, with his counſel and aſſiſtance, the 
common deſign, as through doubt (eſteeming it too raſh and dangerous) that it might 
meet ſome croſs encounter, or unhappy end. | _ | 
Now the conſpirators (not troubled with ſuch thoughts, but full of good hope) 
were departed from their houſes, where they had lain hid ſecretly, and carrying 
arms under their garments, went divers ways in ſeveral companies (according to their 
order at that time prefixt) from divers parts towards Blois; where for the preſent, by 
reaſon of the goodneſs of the air, the court remained; a plain open city, and not any 
ways fortify'd ; near which, in the places adjacent, they were all to meet the fifteenth 


1560. day of March, in the year 1560, a daß more than once deſtined for the execution of 
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The fifteenth But the diligence and ſecrecy of the conſpirators was nat ſuch (although very 


of Nan was great) but that it was exceeded by the induſtry of the queen-mother and the Cuiſes: 
a day more 


than once 2p. who through great rewards, and the authority they had in the ſtate, having infinite 
pointed for N dependants im all parts of the kingdom, were particulary informed of the whole frame 


the execution of the conſpiracy; and it was impoſſible in reaſon, that the riſing of ſo great a multi- 


ol great deſigns tude could be concealed : for we ſee the ſecreteſt plots truſted to few perſons of tried 
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"his da, Damp ſecreſy and known faith, uſe often to be diſcovered before they come to execution. 


1560 the Hu- Some will have it, that la Renaudie communicated all the particulars to Pierre Ava- 
hom he thought a man to be truſted, 


gonots deter- nells, an advocate in the parliament of Paris, 
mined to meet becauſe he was one of the ſame Religion, But he, either looking upon it as too great 
| * 8 an attempt, or deſigning to get a reward, revealed the buſineſs confuſedly to the duke 
„. s of Guiſe's ſecretary; by whoſe counſel, afterwards ſent for in perſon to the court, he 
diſcovered all the particulars to the queen · mother, But whether this ſecret came from 

Avanelles, or ſpies entertained in the houſes of the 

or that the advice, as ſome have ſaid, camę out of Germany; the queen-mother and 

the Guiſes having notice of it, conſulted what courſe to take to divert or elſe ſuppreſs 

the miſchief of the preſent conſpiracy, 1 cuſtor the da 

of war, inclining to the ſecureſt reſolution, adviſed, that all . the. nobility of the 

neareſt provinces ſhould be ſent for; that all the foot in the neighbouring-gariſons 

ſhould be drawn into a body; that couriers ſhould. be diſpatched. to all the princes and 

governors of the kingdom, with abſolute command to put themſelves into the field, 


to purſue all ſuch. as they found bearing arms: conceiving, that the conſpirators finds 


ing they were diſcovered, and hearing of ſuch great preparations, (which are com- 
monly encreaſed by reports) would of themſelves ſcatter and diſband, rather than try 
the uttermoſt danger. 3 1 


But the duke of Guiſe, who uſed to the greateſt dangers, made little account of the 


force of a confuſed multitude without diſcipline or government; thought, by follow, 


ing that way which the cardinal propoſed, the miſchief would be delayed, but not ex- 


tinguiſhed ; 


chief conſpirators, accuſed them ; 


The cardinal not accuſtomed to the dangers 
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greatneſs o 


could not oppoſe that reſolution without coming to open variance with the Guiſes; 
which in that time when it was moſt neceſſary to remain united, would have occaſioned 
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tinguiſhed ; which ſtill perniciouſly creeping into, and ſettling in the inward bowels of 
the kingdom, would break forth again at ſome other time with greater violence, and 
perhaps with more trouble and damage to the ſtate, In which conſideration, he was 
of opinion, that diſſembling, and making ſhew of knowing nothing, they ſhould give 
courage and commodity to the conſpirators to diſcover themſelves ; that ſo being van- 
quiſhed, and puniſhed, the ſtate might be freed from the repletion of fo peſtilent and 
dangerous an humour; which ſhewing itſelf like to occaſion ſuch great diſtempers, it 
was no time to appeaſe it with lenitives only, but being already grown to a head, to 
expel it with ſtrong purging medicines. He added yet to thoſe reaſons, that the con- 
ſpirators being ſo ſeparately ſuppreſſed but in part, it would be in the arbitrement of 
malignants to caluminate the act ; and the people not accuſtomed to ſuch proceed- 
ings, would difficultly believe it; ſo that many would think it an invention of thoſe 
that governed to depreſs their enemies, and more ſurely to eſtabliſh their preſent power; 
but that, oppreſſing them all united together in one body, at the ſame inſtant that they 
meant to put their deſigns in execution, all calumnies would be taken away, and the 
truth and ſincerity of their proceedings be evident to all the world. _ 

The queen-mother, moved with theſe reaſons, concurred: with him in opinion, 
Wherefore not making any proviſions extraordinary that might make the conſpirators 


ſuſpect they had any advertiſement of their deſign ; they carried the king, with all the 


court, as for recreation only, from Blois to Ambois, ten leagues diſtant, (a French 
league contains two Engliſh miles) upon the river Loire; and by reaſon of that, and 
the woods that inviron it, very ſtrongly ſituated. They did this partly to delude the 


conſpirators in their firſt attempt, (who thought to find the king in a nearer place, 


and more open ;) partly that by means of the caſtle the king's perſon and the queen's 
might be more ſecure ; and being a place but of little Compaſs, it was eaſily to be de- 
fended by thoſe few people that were to be gotten thereabouts. There the day ap- 
pointed drawing near, in which the conſpirators were to appear, the Guiſes, having 
deviſed among themſelves how to make uſe of this ſo great an occaſion for their own 


advantage, not only better to eſtabliſh, but to increaſe and bring to perfection their 
newly atchieved greatneſs, and convert this aſſault of their enemies to their own ad- 


vancement, (as from poiſons are often extracted cordials) without making the Queen 
privy thereunto, they went directly to the King, and, with ſhew of great fear, exag- 
gerating and magnifying the attempt of the Conſpirators, laid before him how greatly 


the government, and by conſequence, his own perſon, and all his allies, were indan- 


gered by their practices; and withal, told him of the nearneſs of the danger, the 


conſpirators being already at the gates of Ambois, and that their number and force be- 
ing more than at firſt was believed, it was neceſſary to reſolve upon ſome preſent ex- 
pedient to prevent them. | 5 


The ing, of a timorous feeble nature, and at the preſent much moved with the 
ſo imminent a danger, calling to his preſence not only his Mother, but all 
the council, began to debate the means of oppoſing the force, and ſuppreſſing the vio- 


| lence of ſo great an inſurrection. The council was tumultuous and confuſed, by rea- 
ſon whereof many doubts, and infinite dangers appearingon all ſides, which were much 


increaſed by the vehemence and art of the cardinal of Lorain; the king of himſelf 


unable to reſolve any thing in matters of ſuch difficulty, much leſs to ſuſtain the weight 
of the Government in ſo troubled a time, without any other motive but his own, wag 
of opinion to declare the duke of Guiſe, his lieutenant-general, with abſolute power; 


and relying = the vigour of his courage and mature wiſdom, to leave the govern- 


ment of the ſtate during thoſe troubles wholly to him, for as much as he found himſelf 
unable to undergo ſo great a burthen. The queen-mother, though inwardly {truck 


with ſo bold an attempt, readily conſented to the king's opinion; becauſe ſhe ſaw ſhe 


the king's ruin, and the ſubverſion of the ſtate, admitting with diſorder and confu, 
ſion in the government, advantageous” opportunities for the conſpirators to execute 


1 with greater facility their intended deſigns, Beſides, it appeared very reaſonable to 
her, that to ſuch imminent dangers ſhould be oppoſed the abſolute power of ſome one 
experienced perſon of great reputation; and that it was not fit to relie upon one of 


weak capacity, who with doubts and delays might give the enemy that opportunity 
which he deſired, and take off from MO that reſolution and freeneſs of 3 
| | | | 8 G 2 nie 
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which the urgency: of the preſent affairs required. And by the example of paſt occur- 
rences, (which teach excellent leſſons to govern the future) ſhe was put in mind, thar 
not only kings, who govern abſolutely according to their will, but even republicks, 
had conferred the ſupreme authority upon one man, when the occurrence of any great 
dangers ſeemed to require extraordinary and powerful oppoſition. But beſides theſe 
reſpects, which concerned the welfare of her ſon and the publick good, ſhe was per- 
ſwaded to it by her own private intereſt, For foreſeeing afar off the deſolation that 
muſt of neceſſity follow, the enmities of the princes of the blood, and the hate and 
envy that would fall upon her if ſhe oppoſed it, ſhe thought it very fit for her purpoſe, 


that the duke of Guiſe commanding abſolutely in chief, all the blame and envy ſhould _ 


fall wholly on him, and ſhe by that means preſerve the love of the people, and the 


liberty to bend her counſels that way which ſhe ſhould think moſt fit and advantageous 


for herſelf. | 


But Oliver the Chancellor, a man in all times eſteemed the author of wiſe counſel, 


and averfe to ſuch unlimited power, ſeemed to ſtand doubtful and in ſuſpence, whe- 
ther or no he ſhould conſent to the king's propoſition; and ſuch was his conſtancy and 


authority, that the buſineſs had been held longer in debate, and with doubtful ſucceſs, 
if the queen-mother had not made it appear to him, that the preſent danger was fo 
extraordinary and fo preſſing, that it could not be prevented with ordinary moderate 


counſels : That it was neceſſary to provide for the urgency of the inſtant affairs, and 
rather than ruin the preſent, lay aſide a little the conſideration of future things, 
which might otherwiſe be remedied by time and opportunity: That it would be very 


eaſy, this urging neceſſity once paſt, to moderate with new decrees and new ediCts, 


the now unlimited power of the duke of Guiſe, which would quickly tranſport him 
beyond the limits of duty and reaſon, if he were not reſtrained by his own vertue: 
And finally, it would be of advantage to every one, that in the effuſion of ſo much 


blood, which it was foreſeen muſt be ſpilt, no other power nor authority ſhould be uſed 
but the duke's only; neither the king himſelf, his friends or miniſters, having their 


hands imbrued in thoſe ſlaughters. Which conſiderations moving the Chancellor, he 
ſealed the commiſſion drawn by P Aubeſpine, ſecretary of ſtate : In which was granted 
to the duke of Guiſe the title and authority of lieutenant-general for the king, in 


all the provinces and places under his command, with ſupreme power in all cauſes civil 


and military, | 


The duke af Guiſe having obtained his charge, which he had ever aſpired to, be- 
gan reſolutely to attend the ſuppreſſion of the conſpiracy ; and preſently cauſing the 
gate of the caſtle into the garden to be walled up, and having placed the Switzers and 


French archers, which uſe ordinarily to guard the king's perſon, at the other ; he 


ſent forth the count of Sanſerre with ſome horſe to ſcout abroad, and give him con- 


tinual advertiſement what he could diſcover. 


In the mean time Renaudiearrived with his complices at the place appointed ; and 


finding the king was retired from Blois to Ambois, 
he went on in the ſame order towards the court. 


evertheleſs his courage not failing, 


the gates by the ſoldiers that were in guard, they retired and ſcattered up and down 


in the fields, and without either order or advice, expected the coming of their other. 


companions, 5 * - 2 
Not long aſter captain Lignieres, one of the conſpirators, either terrified at the 
point of execution, with the greatneſs of the danger, or elſe through remorſe of 


conſcience, leaving his companions, went a by-way to Ambois, and acquainted the 
king and queen-mother particularly of the number and quality of the conſpirators, 
the names of the commanders, the ways by which they came, and withall their whole 

_ deſign, Wherefore by the king's order a guard being ſet upon the prince of Conde, 
that he might in no manner be aiding to the conſpirators, as he had promiſed them 


the duke of Guiſe ſent forth Jaques d' Aubon, Mareſcal de S. Andre, and Janes Savoy 


duke of Nemours, with a ll the horſe they could make, either of the king's guard, or 


the attendance about the court; who being placed in ambuſhes in the woods there- 
abouts, intended to expect the coming of the conſpirators. Mazeres and Raunay, 
who led the Troops of Bearne, wete the firſt that fell into the ambuſcade laid by the 
count of Sanſerre: and aſtoniſhed with the ſudden aſſault, neither knowing how to 


The unarmed multitude came firſt, 
who fallig proſtrate before the king, were to demand liberty of conſcience. But 
they were not only not admitted to his preſence, but being roughly driven away from 
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flee nor defend themſelves, were taken priſoners without much diſpute. The baron 
of. Caſtelnau, who. led a great number. out of Gaſcai VA 
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there refreſhing his horſe to continue their march, was mer br the duke of Ne- arnive. 


C N : | Amboi 
mours ; who befieging him in that place where he had no manner of proviſion to make — "he 4 


any defence, they thought it beſt to yield themſelves to the duke's mercy, who carried Court was, 
him and all his company priſoners to Ambois, La Renaudie paſſing through the woods, and are all 


having avoided all the ambuſcadoes, approached near the gates of Ambois, where en- 
countred him Pardillan with a Or of reſolute cuiraſſiers ; yet ſeeing himſelf in 
good condition to fight, he made fierce aſſallt; but ſoondound har fs men, a 101 
ordinary in ſuch tumults, beganito yield to thi king's old ſoldiers. herefore feſi 

ring to end his life honourably, he ſpurred on his horſe to Pardillian, and running him 
into the vizor with his tuck, laid him dead upon the ground; whereupon being ſhot 
in the thigh with a carabine by Pardillian's page, who was near his maſter, he died 
fighting valiantly; and the reſt of his companions without much reſiſtance, were for 
the moſt part all killed upon the place. The next day the reſt vf we IceHpirators 


troops, hearing of the death of Ia Renaudie, and the defeat of their companions, and 
conſidering that the country about being raiſed upon thema there was no means to 
ſave themſelves by flight They reſoed under the Ehääsk SE Ys tl. 

who were the only commanders left, to affault the walls and gates pf Ambois, For 


M. 


and Coccaville, 


not knowing that the prince of Conde was ſtraightly guarded, they hoped ſome com- 


motion would be raiſed by him within. The aſſault was at firſt very reſolute and va- 


liant 3 but finding the walls of the caſtle in all parts well defended, at length wearied 
out, and deſperate of effecting their 8 they retreated into the Fauxbourg, re- 
ſolving to ſtand obſtinately upon their defence ; with hope, by help of * 
drew on, to find ſome means of eſcape. But the cavalry coming in that had been 


ſcouring the champaign, preſently {& fire to the houſes where they were, and ſo 


to perform any memorable act. "Thoſe that were taken alive in the plates abou 
chief of them were preſerved to draw from their confeſſion the partibulats of the 


burning them, they periſhed in a manner all, without being able in this laſt A 
t, the 
ſpiracy; the reſt condemned to die, being hanged upon trees in the fields, and dyer 


the battlements of the caſtle-wall, butchered and torn by the ſoldiers: and executior 
ners; were a moſt lamentable ſpectacle to the beholders, and the firſt (beginning of 

that deſolation and bloodſhed, which continuing for the ſpace of many, years after, 
produced ſuch ſad and miſerable events, cc 
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them alſo the King of Navarre: The 


The Second Book 
The ARGUMENT. 


＋ EE Second Book contains the perplexity of the King's Council in remedy- 
ing the Diſorders diſcovered in the Conſpiracy : The L eliberation to pu- 


iſh the diſcontented Princes: The Aſſembly of Fountain-bleau : The Reſoluti- 
on to hold an Aſſembly of the States-General, which are ſummoned by the King 


to meet at Orleans: The Princes of Bourbon riff to go thither: The King 
makes them change their Reſolution: The Conſtable with delays procures the be- 


 nefit of time: The Princes of the Blood arrive at Orleans: The Prince of Conde 
is committed to priſon, and condemned to die. Francis the Second dieth fudden- 
Hh: Charles the Ninth ſucceeds to the Crown, who being in minority, there ariſe 
great Diſſentions about the Regency. The Queen-Mother is made Regent, and 
the King of Navarre prefident of the provinces : The Prince of Conde is ab- 
folved, and a tacit liberty granted to the Hugonots. The King is Crowned at 
Rheims. The Conſtable unites himſelf with the Guifes : They join together 
to take away the liberty from the Hugonotd: The Edict of July follows : The 


Miniſters demand a Conference, and obtain ib; it is kept in Poiſſy, but proves 


fruitleſs: The Hugonots departing from the Conference, preach freely : Great 


troubles ariſe thereupon : to remedy which, the States are aſſembled at Paris, 


where by the Edif# of January, a Liberty of / Conſcience is granted openly. The 


Heads of the C atbolick Faction leave the Court: Draw into Confederacy with 


make a League with the Hugonots, and ſo adds firength to that party. 


een-Mother being terrified, feigns to 
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peace was ſtill internally, more than ever diſturbed, and the publick ſafety expoſed ts #560. 
new troubles. This being very well known both to the queen-mother and the Guiſes, 
as ſoon as the tumult and commotions in the court could be appeaſed, which by reaſon 
of the rareneſs of the accident were _ great, to make the ſpeedieſt and beſt pro- 
viſion that might be againſt ſo great a danger, they preſently called to council, in the 
king's own chamber, all thoſe who as faithful miniſters in the preſent government, 
they thought might be truſted with the ſecrets of theſe new occurrences, There the Aſter the ſups 
reaſons being weighed with long debate of the late ſtirs, it clearly appeared that they preffion of the 


proceeded only from the practice and incitation of the princes of the blood; and that „ 
in à ſecret 


to maintain the king's authority, and the form of government eſtabliſhed, it was ne- Council held 


ceſſary in the firſt place to take away the heads, and remove the authors of that inſur- in the King's 


rection; they knew that proceeding according to ſtrictneſs of law, they might juſtly chamber, it is 
be puniſhed as diſturbers of the publick peace, as favourers and introducers of hereſie, Es p 


and finally, as ſuch who had conſpired againſt the king's liberty, and the ancient con- 71 


ſtitutions of the crown; and they doubted not, if the fomenters of that inſurrection Hugonots. 
were puniſhed and ſuppreſſed, but the people would ſoon return again to their former 
quiet and obedience. But the reverence born in all times, to thoſe of the blood- 
royal, and the power of thoſe princes that were named to have part in the conſpiracy; 


would have cauſed every one there to ſuſpend his judgment; it appearing to them a 
| buſineſs of great moment, and on all ſides very dangerous, if the king himſelf ex- 


ceedingly incenſed, even beyond his natural diſpoſition, at ſo ſudden a commotion, 
(which without any fault of his, or ill uſage of his ſubjects, he ſaw was raiſed by the 
princes in the beginning of his government) had not with ſharp æfid ſenſible ex- 
preſſions given courage to the reſt to reſolve upon ſome ſuch ſevere courſe as might 
expreſs a ſenſe of the affront. To which the queen- mother (no leſs ſollicitous of 
her ſons welfare, than her own greatneſs) and the Guiſes, to maintain themſelves in _ 
their acquired power, readily conſenting; there was not any one who finally con- 
curred not in decreeing the puniſhment and ruin of all thoſe, who either by their 


counſel or aſſiſtance adminiſtred fuel to that fire, 


But becauſe a deliberation of ſo great weight, full of infinite hazards, and that drew 
after it many great conſequences, was neceſſarily to be governed with exceeding art, 
and managed with prudent dexterity z they reſolved to begin with diſſimulation, to 
feign they had no further knowledge of any thing concerning the conſpiracy, than the 


- manifeſt apparence of it brought to light, to attribute all the fault to the diverſity of 
religions, and ill government of the magiſtrates, to ſhew rather a fear and terror 


ſtricken into them by the fury and ſudden attempt of the conſpirators, than any confi. 


dence or ſecurity by their ſuppreſſion ; in outward appearance to manifeſt a great deſire 
of regulating the juſtice of the kingdom, and to find a way to a new reformation in 
the government, which contenting all pretenders, might reduce with ſatisfaction 


thoſe turbulent ſpirits to their former quiet. With theſe kind of proceedings, they 
thought they might lull into ſecurity thoſe anxious minds, who pricked in conſcience, 


lived in extreme apprehenſions, and by artifices compaſs their deſires, which they 


knew by force were very difficult to attain unto, And becauſe they conceived, the 
conſtable and the king of Navarre had both by conſent and aſſiſtance abetted theſe 
ſtirs, and it was certainly known that the viſdame of Chartres and Andelot had been 
active in them, whom it was agreed upon they could not get into their power but with 
diſſimulation and time; they reſolved to ſer at liberty the prince of Conde, as well to 


confirm an opinion that they were confident of his loyalty, and had not penetrated in- 


to the depth of the buſineſs, as alſo becauſe to take away or puniſh him alone; if ſuch 
powerful revengers of his death were left alive, would rather be prejudicial and dan- 
gerous, than of any advantage; paſt examples teaching us, that it is in vain to cut 
down the body of a tree, how high or lofty ſoever, if there be any quick roots left 


which may ſend forth new ſprouts, : 


The ſecret intentions for matter of government thus ſettled, and covered over with 
the veil of ſo perfect a diſſimulation; they reſolved, that ſoon after a general afſem- 
bly ſhould be called of the three eſtates, upon which is divolved the authority of the 
whole kingdom; and that for two reaſons. Firſt, becauſe the king's reſolution againſt 


the princes of the blood was ſo ſevere, he being but young, and newly entred upon 


the government, they thought it neceſſary to ſtrengthen that act by the concurrence 


and univerſal conſent of the whole _— Secondly, becauſe by declaring a publick 


treaty 
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1560. treaty-concerning remedies for the preſent diſorders, and a form and rules to be ob- 
To get the ſa-· ſerved in matters of religion, and adminiſtration of the future government, the king 
vourers of the might have an apparent and reaſonable occaſion to call to him all the princes of the 
os pane 1 blood, and officers. of the crown, without giving ſuſpicion to any body; neither 
i, rlotecd ts would there be any colourable excuſe left for them not to come, when it ſhould be gi- 
call an Aſſem- yen our, that a reformation was intended, which they themſelves profeſſed that they 
bly of the deſired. But becauſe this aſſembly of the ſtates was a thing by all kings ever ab- 
e horred, (for whilſt they ſit with abſolute power repreſenting the body of the whole 
others, the kingdom, the king's authority ſeems in a manner ſuſpended) it was therefore reſol- 
Princes of the ved firſt to call a great council under pretence of remedying the preſent diſtractions; 


blood are to wherein by perſons ſet on to that purpoſe, it ſhould be propoſed and counſeled, as 
_— neceſſary; that fo E and lords of the conſpiracy might not enter into any 
jealouſy as though the king, without requeſt made by his ſubjects, had voluntarily of 


| himfelf reſolved to call an aſſembly of the ſtates. 


Things thus reſolved upon, preſently were publiſhed letters patents directed to all 


che parliaments, and edicts divulged to the ſeveral provinces of the kingdom: In 
the preambles of which the king lamenting and complaining, that without any evi- 
dent occaſion, a great number of perſons had riſen, and taken arms againſt him: af- 
terwards proceeding, he clearly imputes the blame thereof to the raſhneſs of the Hu- 
gonots, that they having laid aſide all belief in god, and love to their country, en- 
deavoured to diſturb and trouble the peace of the kingdom: but becauſe it is the duty 
of a good prince, to proceed with love and fatherly indulgence, he declared withal, 
that he was ready to pardon all ſuch, who acknowledging their error, ſhould retire 
peaceably totheir own houſes, reſolving to live conformably to the rites of the catho-- 
lick church, and in obedience to the civil magiſlrate, Wherefore he commanded all 
his courts of parliament, not to proceed in matters of religion, upon any paſt infor- 
mations, but to provide with all ſeverity for the future, that they. ſhould offend no 
more in the like kind, nor keep any unlawtul aſſemblies. And becauſe he deſired above 
all things to ſatisfie his people, and to reform abuſes in the government; Thathe there- 
fore ſignified his/pleaſure to aſſemble all the princes and eminent perſons of the king- 
dom at Fountain-bleau, a place fitly ſituated in the heart of France, and but few leagues 
diſtant from Paris, to provide by their council for the urgent. neceſſities of ſta e; to 
which purpoſe he gave free leave and power to all perſons whatſoever, to come to the 
_ aſſembly, or elſe to ſend their deputies and grievances in writing, which he would 


not only graciouſly hear himſelf, but the ſupplicants ſhould have redreſs in all that was 


reaſonable or juſt. | | OD | | mT 
With theſe and the like decrees, di ulged on purpoſe and with diſſimulation, (the 


court maſter-piece) they in a reaſonable manner ſecured the great ones from their 
fears and jealouſies 3 nor was there any one who believed not, but that the queen · mo- 
ther and the Guiſes, being terrified with the ſudden attempt of the conſpirators, and 


doubting more than ever new inſurrections, had determin'd in a fair and fitting way 
to ſatisfie the diſcontented princes, and fo to regulate the form of government, that 


all ſnould again participate according to their merits, the charges and honours of the 
kingdom. | 


The Prince of In this interim the prince of Conde was diſcharged of his guard, and left free, ei- 
Conde, who ther to ſtay at court, or depart as he pleaſed ; neither the king nor the queen omit- 
Ts W ting any demonſtrations of kindneſs that mi 
ae" inbgg troubled in mind, not being able to quiet his thoughts, (for if he ſtayed, he ſtayed in 

** danger ; and going away, he went as criminal, at length he reſolved to taſte, in 
ſome meaſure, the king's inclinations, and to find out, it it were poſſible, the inten- 
tion of thoſe that governed. Wherefore being one day at council, where the princes 


of the blood are always admitted, he laboured by weighty and earneft ſpeeches to clear 


himſelf from being guilty of any practice either againſt the king's perſon or the queen 


as had been falſly fuggeſted by his enemies: But becauſe things done in ſecret cannot 
otherwiſe be cleared, that he was ready to maintain his innocence with his ſword in 
his hand, againſt any perſon whatſoever that durſt calumniate him as a partaker in the 


late conſpiracy. which words, though they were directed to the princes of Lorain, 


nevertheleſs the duke of Gui/e, not forgetting the reſolutions already taken, moſt cun- 
ningly diſſembling, added thereunto, that he knowing the prince's goodneſs and can- 


dor, offered himſelf in perſon to accompany him, and hazard his lite as his ſecond, if 
there were any that would accept the challenge. | Theſe 


t appeaſe him. But he, grievouſly 
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gulation in the government as they had deſigned. 


Cbaſtillon his nephews, the viſdameof Chartres, the prince of Portain, and ſo numerous 
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Theſe ceremonies paſt over, which were ſo artificially carried, on both ſides, that 1560 
the moſt ſuſpicious and leaſt apt to believe, began to think them real; the prince not 
at all quiet nor ſecure within, but thinking he had done enough for his juſtification, 


departed preſently from court, and with great diligence went into Bearn to the king 


of Navarre, | | | THT 
They omitted not to uſe the like artifices with the conſtable, the admiral, and the 
reſt 3 but entertain'd them with kind letters, and commiſſions, and charges of truſt : 
Neither was there leſs care to provide in all the provinces againſt any new inſurrecti- 
ons; for which cauſe the Gens & Armes were ſent into ſeveral parts of the kingdom 
that were moſt ſuſpected, and the governors of places, and other magiſtrates, were 
very watchful, that there ſhould be no ſecret aſſe mblies, in which they perceived all 
the miſchief was ordered and contrived ; and under pretence of the Hugonors; they 


kept a ſtrict watch upon other people of all forts and qualities. But about the king; 


where there was greateſt danger, and cauſe of ſuſpicion, were appointed to wait, the 


duke of Orleans, and the duke of Angouleſine his brothers bands of men at arms, 


commanded by men of fidelity and truft, the duke of Guiſes company and his brothers 
the duke of Aumale's, the duke of Lorain's, the duke of Nemours, prince Lodowick 
Gonzago's, don Franciſco d' Efte's, the mareſchal of Briſſac's, the duke of Nevers, the 
viſcount of Tavanne's, the count of Cruſſo!'s, and Monſieur de la Brofſe's ; to whom 


were added the prince of Conde's band, and the conſtable's ; for being amongſt fo 
many others, they might be carefully enough looked over. All theſe, which amounted 


to a thouſand launces, were ſtill quartered about the court, to be near the King's per- 
ſon ; and to his ordinary guard were added two hundred harquebuſhers on horſe- 
back, under the command of Monſieur de Richlieu, a man of exceeding fierceneſs, and 


| abſolutely depending upon thoſe that governed. The princes, miniſters of the crown, 
many prelates and gentlemen, eminent in birth or quality, were already ſummoned to 


the aſſembly at Fountain-bleau, where thoſe that ſat at the helm, proceeded with 
{uch diſſimulation, that all men obſerving in them rather a timorouſneſs, and appre- 


henſion of the future events, than any thoughts bent to ſeverity or revenge, the con- 


ſpirators themſelves believed they might without any more trouble, obtain ſuch a re- 
In the mean time, the high chancellor Oliver dying, that dignity was confirmed By the Deatli 
upon Michel de P Hoſpital, who to his deep knowledge, in the Greet and Latin let- of Oliver, Mi- 


ters, having added a great experience in affairs of ſtate, and being of a cautelous pit _ —_ | 


ſubtil wit, the king thought he would prove an excellent miniſter for thoſe reſoluti- High-Chan- | 


ons that were then in deſign. The queen uſed great induſtry and no leſs diligence to cellor. 
advance this creature of her own to that office, notwithſtanding the prince of Lorain 


would have brought into it Monſieur Morvilliers, a man no way inferior, either in 


reputation or wiſdom, but who ſeemed not to defire that place, leſt he might gain the 


_ diſpleaſure of the ron ethers who beginning to grow jealous of the greatneſs 


of that Family, defired to have ſuch a perſon in fo eminent a charge, who de- 


pending abſolutely upon her will, might alſo be of ability to manage thoſe great 


affairs. | f | 
But the election of the high chancellor thus confirmed, (which-for ſome days kept 
buſineſs in ſuſpence) no delays being to be uſed in the execution of their purpoſed de- 
ſigns, the king with thoſe bands before mentioned, and the court all armed, went to Anne of Mo- 
Fountain-bleau to celebrate the appointed aſſembly with great expectation of all men. morancy with 


There arrived two days after, the conſtable accompanied by Francis mareſhal of Momo- all his Adhes 


roncy, and Henry lord d Anville his ſons, by admiral Andelot, and the cardinal of the Affnbiy 


5 | ; at Fountain- 
a gallant company of his friends and adherents that in an open place, (as Fountainbleau bleau. 


was) he needed not fear either the king's ſtrength, or the Guiſes power. The prince 


of Conde and the kingof Navarre, though kindly invited, had already refufed to come The King of 
thither ; the firſt, through exaſperation of mind, which more than ever inclined his 22 and 
| 5 | : > | . e prince of 
thoughts to new deſigns ; the other, having remitted what concerned their common Conde go not 
intereſts to the conſtable and the admiral, (to whom he ſent his confident Jacques thither. | 
de la Sague with inſtructions) was reſolved to ſtand at a diftance in his own private 


quiet. The Aſſembly 


The day appointed to begin the aſſembly being now come, after they were all met ar Fountain. 


together in the Queen-mother's chamber, the king in few words told them his Rs ions 
£644 | | 5 * A 1 | which 
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1560 which was to prevent the troubles that were riſing, and to regulate ſuch things as were 
: thought neceſſary to be reformed, Wherefore he earneſtly deſired every one there pre- 
ſent, with ſincerity and candour to deliver his opinion in what concerned the pub- 
lick good. The queen -· mother purſued the king's ſpeech, ſpeaking much to the ſame 
purpoſe; but more at large exhorting every body there to ſpeak freely their own 
lenke, without any reſpects; for the aſſembly was called to no other intent, but to 
regulate and reform ſuch things as were tequiſite for the preient and future quiet. The 
chancellor de P Hoſpital made a long ſet oration much to the ſame purpoſe, but de- 
ſcending to more particulars, ſignified it was the king's opinion, and the lords of his 
council, that the troubles of the kingdom did proceed chiefly from the diſſentions in 
Religion; and next, from the exceſſive grievances laid upon the people by the kings 
| his predeceſſors ; and therefore defired every one upon thoſe two points eſpecially to 
ſpeak his opinion, that care might be taken both for the ſetling of mens conſciences 


and for paying the debts of the crown, without laying more burden upon the ſubject 


- already over-charged, but rather find ſome way to diſburden and eaſe them of their 


oppteſſions : Vet his majeſty prohibited none, if they diſcovered any other diſorders, 


in the government, but that they might and ought freely and plainly to propoſe, and 


repreſent to the aſſembly, whatſoever they thought might conduce to the re-ſetling the 


preſent diſtractions in the ſtate.” 


| After theſe propoſals, for the better information of thoſe that were to ſpeak their 
opinions, the duke of Guiſe rendered an account of the armies, and other things com- 


| mitted to his charge; and the cardinal of Lorain related particularly the eſtate of the 


treaſury and publick revenue, commonly called Finances; and with theſe preambles, 


that every one might have time to prepare himſelf what to ſay, the aſſembly was diſ- 
miſſed for that time. | | | | | oy I 

The Admiral The next day, before they entred upon any buſineſs, the admiral more in love with 
preſents a Pe- his own opinions than ever, and conceiving if he could add to the queen's apprehen- 
_ 1 ſions, EF the Guiſes, they might with more facility obtain ſuch a full reformation as 
in which they was aimed at; reſolved to ſet torth the number and force of the Hugonots, notwith- 


demand erec- ſtanding the late ſuppreſſion of the conſpiracy, and by that means gain the favour and 


tion of Tem- abſolute dependance of that party. Wherefore riſing from his ſeat, and preſenting 


ples and Li- 


berty of Con. himſelf before the king, he delivered him a paper, and faid aloud, ſo that he might 
3 be plainly heard by every one, That is was a petition from thoſe of the reformed religion, 


who in confidence of his majeſty*s edifts, in which he permitted all people freely to preſent 


their grievances, had deſired him to preſent it; and though there were yet no hands to it, 


when his Majeſty ſhould ſo order, it would preſently be ſubſcribed by One hundred and fifty 


thouſand perſons, The king, who by his mother's precepts had learned the art of diſ- 


ſembling, graciouſly received the paper, and with affable ſpeeches commended the 
admiral's confidence in preſenting to him the deſires of his ſubjects. The paper be- 


ing read by Aubeſpine, it appeared to be a petition from the Hugonots, by which, 


with many tedious circumſtances, they deſired in ſubſtance Liberty of Conſcience, and 
temples to be aſſigned them in every city where, they might freely exerciſe their reli- 
gion. After the reading of which the admiral being returned to his place, and the 
murmur ceaſed, which proceeded from the diverſe ſenſe that men had of this pro- 
ceeding, every one was appointed in order to 
_ Lorain, of himſelf ardent, and put on by the 
bear to anſwer the contents of the petiti 
raſh, heretical and petulant; concludi 


; which he termed ſeditious, impudent, 
that if to ſtrike a terror into the king's 


youth, it had been ſaid, that the petition ſhould be ſubſcribed by x 50000 ſedi- 


tious perſons, he made anſwer, There was above a Million of honeſt men ready to ſup- 


preſs the boldneſs of ſuch rebellious people, and make due obedience be rendered to the Royal 
Majeſty. Whereupon the admiral offering to reply, a great conteſt would have fol- 
lowed, to the hindrance of the buſineſs intended, it the king, impoſing on them both 


ſilence, had not commanded the reſt to proceed in order to deliver their opinions. 


A National For ſo much as concerned controverſies in religion, thoſe that favoured Calvin's 
2 pro- doctrine, as there were many even among the prelates that inclined that way, pro- 
poſed. 


poſed that the pope ſhould be deſired to grant a free general council, where the diffe- 
rences in matters of faith might be diſputed, and determined by common conſent; 
and if the pope refuſed to grant it in ſuch manner as was neceſſary for the preſent 


times, and the general ſatisfaction of all men, the king ought according to the wiſe 


example 


liver his opinion. The cardinal of 
ligation of his calling, could not for- 
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example of many his Predeceſſors, to call a national council in his own kingdom ; 1560, 


where, under his protection, thoſe differences might be determined. But the car- 


dinal of Lorain; and the reſt who coriftantly perſevered in the catholick religion, and 
were the major part in the aſſembly, denied that any other touncil was neceſſary, 
than that by the pope's order many years ſince begun, and now newly entred into 
again in the city of Trent; whither, according to the canons, and antient uſe of holy 


church, it was free for every body to have recourſe, and to bring all differences in 


matters of Religion to be decided by the natural competent judges ; and that to call a 
national council, whilſt the general was open, would be to ſeparate (through the 
capriciouſneſs of a few deſperate perſons) a moſt chriſtian 5 * from the union 
and fellowſhip of the holy church; that it was not neceſſary to look ſo far back : For 


the general council of Trent, having diſcuſſed and examined the doctrine of thoſe 


teachers that diſſented from the Roman church, had already for the moſt part re- 
proved and condemned it; that they ſhould endeavour by the beſt means that could 
be, to purge the kingdom, and not by hopes or propoſitions of new councils, in- 
creaſe the Fifordets, and multiply the confuſions. But if the manners of the eccleſi- 
aſticks, or abuſes introduced into the government of the church of France required 
reformation, or more ſevere conſtitutions; an aſſembly might be called of divines and 


prelates, in which without medling with controverſies in faith, thoſe diſorders might 
de remedied by common conſent. This opinion was approved by the major part of 
voices, and finally imbraced by all. | | 1 


| Then for the concernment of the ſtate, after many propoſitions and diſputes, which = 
proceeded from the divers intereſts ; 7obn de Monluc biſhop of Valence, having by ſe- A general AC. 
cret order from the queen propoſed an aſſembly of the ſtates, both parties willingly ſembly of the 
conſented thereunto. The conſtable, the admiral, and their faction, becauſe they o_ 18 rol 
hoped from that, a feformation in the government: the queen-mother and the the —— ac 
Guiſes, becauſe they faw things go on of themſelves to their own ends. ſembly diſmiſ- 
This conſultation ended, the king by his, chancellor thanked the, lords of the ed. 
aſſembly, and forthwith letters patents were diſpatched by the ſecretaries of ſtate to 


all the provinces in the kingdom; containing, that in the month of OFober next they 


ſhould ſend their deputies to the city of Orleans, there to hold a general aſſembly of 
the ſtates: and order was likewiſe given to the principal prelates, that in the month 
of February following they ſhould meet at Poiſſy, to reform by common conſent, 


| thoſe abuſes that were introduced in the government and miniſtry of the church; and 


to take ſuch order, that a conſiderable number of them ſhould go to the general coun- 
cil of Trent. The aſſembly ended, all were licenſed to return to their houſes, and 


deſired to meet again at Orleans, to aſſiſt at the aſſembly of the ſtates. 


But Jagues de la Sague, the king of Navarre's ſervant, being charged with letters Saga aſervant 


of inſtructions from the conſtable, the admiral and the reſt of the adherents, direc- to the King of 


ted to hib maſter, as ſoon he left the court returning towards Bearne being gone . ta · 
a . . | - þ Fa en priſoner 
as far as Eſtampes, was by ſecret order of the queen ſtayed priſoner; from whence, 2. — 


with all his papers, he was privately conveyed to court. The letters contained only with divers 


private and general compliments, ſuch as uſe to paſs amongſt friends and being exa Letters about 


mined, he conſtantly denied, that he had any other commiſſion than what was plain him, and be- 


| 8 eve Al | | | L ing tortured, 
to be feen by the letters. But being brought to the place of torture to draw the Benth cer. 


truth from him by force, not enduring the rack, he. confeſſed, that the prince of gain os 


Conde had adviſed, and the king of Navarre in part alſo conſented thereunto, that he againſt the 


ſhould leave Bearne, and under pretence of coming to the court, by the way take poſ- Crown. 


ſeſſion of all the principal towns thereabouts ; ſeize Paris by the help of the conſtable, 
(his fon the mareſhal of Momorancy being governor of it;) make Picardy revolt by 


means of the lords of Senarpont and Bouchavanne, and draw Brittany to his party by 


aid of the duke of Eſtampes, who being governor of that province, had great de- 


pendances there; and ſo armed and accompanied by the forces of the hugonots, 


come to the court, and force the ſtates to depoſe the queen-mother and the Guiſes from 


the government, and declaring the king was not out of his minority till he came to 


twenty two years of age, create his tutors and governors of the kingdom, the 
conſtable, the prince of Conde, and the king of Navarre, He added to his con- 
feſſion, that if they put the cover of the viſdame of Charires letters which were ta- 
ken from him, in water, the characters would preſently appear, that they ſhould find 


there all written that he had ſaid. Thus by the confeſſion of one employed by them, 
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and the teſtimony of the Letters, the new deſigns of the conſpirators were diſcos 
vered. | | I 

But as the diſcontented princes (reſolved to bring in innovations) increaſed in 
power and dependents ; with ſo much the more ſollicitouſneſs and diligence they at 
court made their proviſions ; where continuing till their wonted diſſimulation, they 
ſtudied all manner of pretences and colours to draw near to the king's perſon, or elſe 
remove out of the ſuſpetted provinces all ſuch, who being united with the princes of 
the blood, had received commiſſions to trouble or moleſt them. For this cauſe the 
duke of Eſtampes being ſent for under pretence that he ſhould be employed as gover- 
nor of the kingdom of Scotland, was entertained with artificial delays ; and Senar- 
pont being declared lieutenant to the marſhal of Briſſac, coming to receive new in- 
ſtructions in order to his government, was by the ſame arts hindred from raiſing any 
commotion in Picardy; and ſo all the reſt with ſundry delays and excuſes were in like 
manner entertained and ſuſpended. - But the remedies were not ſufficient, for the 
wound already feſtered. | EE ns | | 

The Hugonots having taken courage from the firſt councils of the inſurre&ion at 
Ambois, and the open profeſſion of the admiral, began to raiſe commotions in all parts 
of the kingdom; and laying aſide all obedience and reſpect, not only made open re- 
ſiſtance againſt the magiſtrates, but in many places had directly taken arms, endea- 
vouring to raiſe the countries, and get ſtrong places into their hands, whither they 
© might retire with ſafety : which was grown to ſuch a paſs, that from all parts came 
complaints againſt them to the court, and news of their deportments. But one 
thing more important and more grievous than all the reſt, made them haſten their for- 


. 


The Prince of mer reſolutions. For the prince of Conde, moved by his old inclinations, and urged 


eth to poſſeſs 


Condepratiſ- by the ſting of conſcience, not being able to quiet his mind, or moderate his thoughts, 


Rinnſelf of Li. reſolved to make himſef maſter of a ſtrong place in ſome part of the kingdom, which 
oi 1 might ſerve him afterwards for a retreat or ſtanding quarter, if he were forced to 
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make preparations for the War. Amongſt many others in which he kept fecret in- 
telligence, none pleaſed him ſo well as Lions, being a populous rich city, placed upon 
two navigable rivers, not far from Geneva, the principal ſeat of the Hugonots; and 
placed ſo near upon the confines, that he might eaſily receive ſpeedy ſuccours from the 
proteſtant princes of Germany, and the united cantons of Switgers; and from whence 
upon any accident or neceſſity, he might ſoon retire into ſome free open place out of 
the kingdom. 5 | 3 e | + 
Wherefore uſing the aſſiſtance of two brothers, the Maligni's his old ſervants, he 
found a means to treat with divers principal men of the city, which by reaſon of 
the traffick, is always inhabited by many ſtrangers of all nations, and through the 
neighbourhood of Geneva, was then (though covertly) repleniſhed with people averſe 
to the catholick religion, and inclined to Calvin's doctrine. Theſe, when they 
thought they had got a party ſtrong enough in the city to make inſurrectioh, endea- 
voured to bring in privately ſoldiers unarmed, and others of their faction; with 
which being afterwards furniſhed with arms, they might on a ſudden poſſeſs them- 


ſelves of the bridges and town-houſe, and at length reduce the town wholly into 
their power. oy 55 . 


The mareſchal of S. Andre was then governot of Lions; who being ſent for upon 
the preſent occaſions to court, left there in his Place, with the ſame authority, his ne- 
phew the abbot of Achon. He, by means of catholick merchants jealous to pre- 
ſerve their own eſtates, and enemies to thoſe counſels that might diſturb the peace of 
the city, having perfectly diſcovered the practices of the Hugonots, and the time that 
they determined to rife ; the night before the fifth of September, appointed Pro with 
the chief deputy of the citizens, with three hundred fire-locks, to place a guard 
upon the bridges over the Rhone, and the Soane, and beſiege that part of the city 
which is placed between the two rivers, where he knew the conſpirators were to 
aſſemble. The Maligni's perceiving the catholicks deſign, not willing to ſtay to be 
beſieged and aſſaulted where they could not defend themſelves, holpen by the darkneſs 
of the night, prevented the governor's men, and haſting with great courage, poſſeſſed - 
themſelves of the bridge over the Soane, where they lay watching with great filence, 

in hope that the catholicks, terrified with a ſudden encounter, would be eaſily diſ- 
ordered ; whereby the paſſage would be free for them to the other part of the bridge, 


and to make themſelves maſters of the great place, and of the chiefeſt ſtrong parts in 
the town. | | | — | 


But 
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But it fell out otherwiſe: for the catholicks enduring the firſt ſhock without being 
troubled or diſordered, and afterwards continual freſh ſupplies of men being ſent by 
the governor, the conſpirators could no longer reſiſt, The reſt of their complices 
ſeeing the beginning ſo difficult, durſt neither ſtir nor appear any longer. Wherefore 
the Maligni's having fought all night, and being wearied out; as the day began to 
break, perceiving the gate behind them was open, (which the governor on purpoſe 
to facilitate their flight had commanded not to be ſhut, leſt by an obſtinate perſeve- 
rance, all might be indangered) they fled away, and many of their faction with 
them, and others hid themſelves ; by which means the city was freed from thoſe great 
commotions. 


Then the governor calling in thoſe troops that lay about the town, and having 


their puniſhment, condemned many of them to be hanged, and preſerving the reſt 
alive, ſent them preſently to court; who ſerved afterwards to confirm the depoſitions 
of the priſoners againſt the diſcontented princes. 97 
The news of this attempt being come to court, the king reſolving to uſe no longer 
delays, nor give more time for new experiments, departed from Fountain-bleau with 


_ thoſe thouſand Jances that uſed to attend him, and two old regiments of foot, that 


were newly come out of Piedmont and Scotland; and taking the way of Orleans, ſol- 
licited the deputies of the provinces to appear. „ 
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made diligent ſearch for the conſpirators ; to terrifie the Hugonots with the ſeverity of 


The whole French nation 1s diſtinguiſhed into three orders, which they call ſtates. The three 


The firſt conſiſts of eccleſiaſticks; the ſeeond of the nobility ; and the third of the 
common people. Theſe being divided into thirty precincts of juriſdictions, which 
they call Baillages or Seneſchanſees, when a general aſſembly of the kingdom is to be 
held, go all to their chief city, and dividing themſelves into three ſeveral chambers, 
every one chuſes a deputy, who in the name of that body, is to aſſiſt at the general 


Eſtates of the 
Kingdom, 


aſſembly, wherein are propoſed and diſcuſſed all matters concerning the ſeveral orders 


or government of the ſtate. 5 | 
In this manner three deputies are ſent by every baillage, one for the eccleſiaſticks, 


one for the nobility, and one for the people; which by a more honourable term, are 
called the third eſtate. Being all met together in preſence of the king, the princes of 
the blood, and officers of the crown, they form the body of the ſtates-general, and 
_ repreſent the authority, name, and power of the whole nation. When the king is 


capable to govern, and preſent, they have power to conſent to his demands, to pro- 


| poſe things neceſſary for the good of their order, to oblige the common people to new 


taxes, and to give and receive new laws and conſtitutions ; but when the king is in 
minority, or otherwiſe uncapable, they have authority when it falls into controverſie, 


to chuſe the regents of the Kingdom, to diſpoſe of the principal offices, and to ap- 
point who ſhall be admitted to the council; and when the king's line fails, or a deſ- 


cendant of the royal family, they have power according to the ſalique laws to chuſe 


a new lord, But beſides theſe ſupreme priviledges, the kings have always uſed in 
any urgent weighty occaſions to aſſemble the ſtates, and to determine of matters of 


difficulty with their advice and conſent ; thinking not only by a publick conſent to 
make the princes reſolutions more valid, but that it was alſo neceſſary in a lawful go- 
vernment and truly royal, that all great buſineſſes ſhould be communicated to the whole 
body of the kingdom. Now at that time it plainly appearing, that through the diſſen- 
tions among the princes and differences in religion, all things were full of diſorder, 
and had need of ſpeedy remedy, the deputies elected by the provinces, and inſtantly 


called upon with reiterated orders from the court, met together with great diligence 


at Orleans, at the beginning of October, where the king himſelf being alſo arrived, 
with a great company of the principal lords and officers of the crown, he now ex- 
pected nothing but the coming of the diſcontented princes. The conſtable with his 


| ſons ſtayed in the wonted place, at Chantilli; the king of Navarre, and the prince his 


brother, were retired into Bearn; and being ſummoned by the king's letters to come 


to the aſſembly of the ſtates, they did not plainly refuſe it; but with divers excuſes 


and many delays put off the time of their appearance. Fog wt | 
This kind of proceeding held the king and all his miniſters in great ſuſpenſe, doubt- 

ing, not without reaſon, that the princes either ſuſpecting ſomething of themſelves, or 

advertiſed by ſome confident, by refuſing to appear at the aſſembly, would fruſtrate 


all their great deſigns and preparations, which were founded only upon their coming. 


And 
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And the prince of Conde, who ruled his actions by the guiltineſs of his conſcience, it 
appearing to him a thing impoſſible, but that by the priſoners at Ambois, Saga's con- 
feſſion, and the conſpirators taken at Lions, there was enough diſcovered to lay open 
his intents, was grown ſo extreamly jealous, that no reaſons could perſwade him to 
put himſelf again into the king's power or his miniſters, the chief of which he knew 
were all his mortal enemies. But the king of Navarre, either being leſs guilty, or 
of a more credulous nature than his brother, thought, that by going to the ſtates, 


they ſhould eaſily obtain a reformation in the government, which was the thing they 


had ſo much laboured for, and that by refuſing to go thither, they ſhould condemn 
themſelves, and leave the field free to the avarice and perſecution of the Gzzi/es, Nor 
could he poſſibly believe, that in the face of a general aſſembly of the whole kingdom, 
the king yet as it were a pupil, an 7alian woman and two ſtrangers would venture 
to lay violent hands upon the princes of the blood, againſt whom the moſt maſculine 
kings and moſt revengeful, had ever proceeded with great regard, as againſt perſons 


ni ot to be violated, and in a manner Sacro-/ani., Wherefore he was of opinion, what- 


ſoever came of it, to go to the aſſembly, and to take the prince with him; not mean- 


ing to give them that advantage, to condemn him in abſence, without any kind of 
defence, as he was ſure they would if he ſtayed fo far off; whereas if he were there 
to ſollicite the deputies himſelf, he hoped his cauſe, if it were not approved of by 
the rigour of juſtice, yet the equity of his reaſons would at leaſt make it be born with; 
and at the laſt, (if no better) in conſideration of his quality, and pre-eminence of 
blood, pardoned, All their counſellors and friends concurred in this opinion, ex- 
cept the prince's wife, and his mother-in-law ; both which conſtantly oppoſed it, 
eſteeming all other loſs inferior to the danger which they thought evident of leaving 
their lives there. | 7: 5 | _ | | - 

. Whilſt they were in this debate, there arrived on a ſudden, firſt the count of Cuiſol, 
and afterwards the mareſchal of ſaint Andre, whom the king had diſpatched one 


after the other, to perſwade the princes to come: They repreſented to them, that 
this grave venerable aſſembly was called with much expence to the king, and great 


incommodity to the whole kingdom, only in conſideration of the princes of the blood, 
and to ſatisfie their inſtances and complaints: That they were obliged to deliver their 


opinions in regulating the government, and deciſion of points controverted in reli- 


gion, buſineſs of ſuch weight, as without the aſſiſtance of the chief princes of the 


Blood, could not be determined : That the king had great cauſe to think himſelf 


mocked, and the States, that they were lighted by the pinces of Bourbon; ſince ha- 


ving ſo often deſired a reformation in the government, and to have the Hugonots 


cauſe examined, now that the time was come, and the ſtates aſſembled for that pur- 
poſe, they took not any care of going thither; as it were contemning the majeſty of 
that aſſembly, which was the repreſentative body of the whole kingdom; that here- 
after they ought not to blame any body but themſelves, if they were worthily excluded 
from any part or charge in the government, ſince thy would not vouchſafe to come 


to receive that portion which the king with the approbation of the ſtates thought good 


to aſſign them; and ſhewing themſelves thus manifeſtly averſe to the King's ſervice, and 


good of the crown, they ought not to wonder if quick reſolutions were taken to ſup- 
preſs and extirpate thoſe roots of diſcord, and apparent defigns of innovation. That 
the king was reſolved, as he meant to grati boch who ſhewed themſelves reſpectful 
and obedient to him; ſo he would bind thefe to a neceſſary and forced obedience, that 
had any intents to ſeparate themſelves from his councils, or to ſtir any commotions 
in the cities and provinces of the kingdom : Of which delinquency he would think. 


the princes of Bourbon guilty, if they took no care at all to ſhew their innocence, but 


with their abſence and contumacy ſhould confirm the reports of fame; which being 
never believed either by the king or his council, yet his majeſty deſired, for the 
honour of the blood-royal, that with true demonſtrations of duty and loyalty, 
and real union for the publick good, they would teſtifie as much to all France, 
which with wonderful expectation had turned her eyes upon the actions of che preſent 
times, | . oo 8 1 55 
This meſſage was delivered from the king, to the princes of Bourbon, which had 


little moved the prince of Conde, reſolved not to venture his perſon in a place where 
his enemies were the ſtronger, if neceſſity had not forced him to break that reſolution. 
For the count of Curſol, being returned to court, and having ſignified the prince's back- 
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wardneſs to come to the aſſembly ; the Guiſes thereupon preſſing and ſolliciting, that 1560. 


force might be uſed to fetch them in, and the queen not diſſenting from them, (through 
a delire the had to ſee the ſeeds of thoſe diſcords eradicated, and her ſons quietly re- 
eſtabliſhed in their ſtates) the king took a reſolution to make ſhew of compelling them 


by arms. To which purpoſe the mareſchal de Termes being diſpatched'into Gaſcoigne, 


there began an army to be formed under his command, and all the troops and infan- 
try that were diſtributed in the neighbouring-provinces, were ſent that way. The 
princes of Bourbon were not only without arms, and unprovided, but reſtrained alſo 
in Bearne, a narrow country at the foot of the Perinees, and partly by France, partly 
by Spain, ſhut up, and compaſſed in on all fides : So that they were aſſured, being at- 


tacked on one ſide by the French army out of Gaſcoigne, and on the other by the king 
of Spain's forces, (who deſired to extinguiſh thoſe few reliques that remained of the 


kingdom of Navarre) they would be eaſily oppreſſed and ſubdued. In France, the 
prince's deſigns had no where proſpered ; and in Bearne he had neither men nor money. 
Wherefore the king of Navarre (reſolved, not to hazard the reſt of his ſtate, toge- 
ther with the ſafety of his wife and children, who were all in the ſame place) ſhew- 
ing the neceſſity, to which all councils muſt yield ; at length brought his brother to 
be content to go; all being of opinion, that whilſt the ſtates were fitting, the Gui/es 


would not dare to attempt any thing againſt them; whereas if they continued obſtinate 


to ſtay in Bearne, they would undoubtedly be forced with eternal infamy to fall under 
the hateful name of rebels. | | 5 | 

_ Charles cardinal of Bourbon their brother, contributed very much to bring them to 
this reſolution. For he being a man of a facile good nature, as appeared in the whole 
courſe of his life, averſe to novelties, and extreamly affectionate to his brothers, when 
he underſtood the king's intent, and the preparations that he made, being perſwaded 
by the queen-mother, who deſired their purpoſed deſigns might be effected, without 
noiſe of arms, or the hazard of war; he preſently took poſt, and went into Bearne 
to. perſwade them to come, by magnifying on one ſide the greatneſs of the forces that 


were preparing, (againſt which they would not be able to make any reſiſtance) and by 
aſſuring them on the other, that there appeared not in the king or the queen- mother 


any other ſhew but of good will, and a deſire of peace and agreement. So leaving the 
queen with the young children in Pau, they departed all three with a ſmall train, to 


give leſs cauſe of ſuſpicion, and went together towards the court. | 


The Conſtable was ſent for, though not with ſuch earneſtneſs, becauſe he was in a 


place where they might eaſily get him into their power when they pleaſed. But he 
proceeded with great diſſimulation, and more ſecurity : For, having not favour'd the 


faction of the male-contents otherwiſe then with his counſel, and that alſo ever tending 


rather to ſeek redreſs from the ſtates, than to move any inſurrection or rebellion ; he 
would not, by refuſing to go to court, increaſe the ſuſpicion againſt him, but by other 
arts and diſſimulations defer his coming thither, till he ſaw what became of the princes 


of Bourbon. Wherefore being come to Paris, there feigning he was troubled with a 
catarrh, and the gout, he returned (till he could recover) to his own houſe. Many 


days after, being again upon the way, under pretence that too much motion offended _ 
him, (which by reaſon of his age was eaſie to be believed) he made little journeys, and 


went out of the way for commodity of lodging, artificially delaying the time, until 


he could hear that the others were arrived. | 


It is certain, . that, his ſons urging him to make more haſte, and telling him that 
neither the queen-mother nor the Guiſes would be ſo bold as to offend a man ſo much 
eſteemed as he was, and that had ſuch great dependences in the Kingdom ; he, grown 
wiſe through long experience, made them anſwer, that thoſe about the king could 
govern the ſtate as they pleaſed without any obſtacle or impediment whatſoever ; 


and yet notwithſtanding ſought contradictions, and aſſemblies of the States; things 
that could not be without ſome hidden deſign, which with a little patience would be 
| brought to light. By which reply his ſons being ſatisfied, he ſought ſtill by delays to 


gain the benefit of time. : | | 

In the mean while the King of Navarre, and the prince of Conde, were met upon the 
confines by the mareſchal de Terms, who, under ſhew of honour conducted them 
with a great body of cavalry to ſecure thoſe towns which /a Saueg mentioned in his 
confeſſion ; and at the ſame time, ſent other companies of foot and horſe to ſhut up 


and guard the ways behind them; doubting that the princes might change their reſo- 


2 lution, 
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1560. lution, and endeavour ſecretly to get back again into Bearne. But news being come 


to Orleans, that the princes being in their journey, were come into the king's domi- 
nions, and compaſſed about by de Termes his troops; preſently Hierom Groſlot, baily 


of Orleans, accuſed to have held intelligence with the Hugonots, to make that city 


revolt to the diſcontented prince, was laid cloſe up; and by order from the king, 
the viſdame of Chartres was committed to priſon in Paris, who ſtill contriving new 
miſchieſs, had lingred there unadviſedly. 1 13 1 

Andelot was not fo eaſily entrapped; who being as wiſe and cautelous in providing 
againſt dangers, as he was precipitate and bold in contriving them, had ſecretly con- 
veyed himſelf away into the remoteſt parts of Britany, near upon the ſea. ſide; being 
reſolved, in cale of neceſſity, to paſs over into England. But the admiral, who with 
great art and dexterity had managed the buſineſs, without being diſcovered, went thi- 


ther freely at the beginning, with an intent to imploy all his power in the afſmbly 


for theadvantage of his party ; and being very much made of by the king, and uſed 
(as was her cuſtom) very civilly by the queen, he had opportunity nearly to obſerve 


all the paſſages of the court: of which afterwards with great warineſs, he gave ſecret 


advertiſement to the conſtable, and the king of Navarre. 


But now there was no further need of pretences, inſomuch as the princes of Bourbon 
being neither met upon the way, nor courted by any body but a few of their intimate 


familiar friends, arrived at Orleans the 29th day of Oober; where (contrary to the cu- 
ſtom of the court, though in time of war) they found not only the gates of the city 


guarded with a great number of ſoldiers ; but the ſtrong holds ſecured, the places 


manned, and watches appointed at the end of every ſtreet, with a terrible ſhew of 


all warlike inftruments, and many companies of ſoldiers which paſſing through 
they arriv'd at the king's lodging, much more ſtrictly guarded, as if it had been the 


tent or pavilion of a general in the midſt of an army. Being come to the gate, and 
intending to go into the court on horſe-back, (which is a privilege belonging to the 


- Princes of the blood) they found the gate ſhut, and only the wicket open; ſo that 


they were forced to alight in the midſt of the high- way; and being neither ſaluted nor : 
met (but by very few) were conducted to the king's preſence ; who placed between 


the duke of Gui/e and the cardinal of Lorain, and compaſſed about by the captains 


of his guard, received them in a much different manner from that familiarity which 


the kings of Fraxce uſe to all men, but eſpecially to the princes of their blood. From 


thence the king himſelf went with them, but the Guiſes followed not, to the queen- 


mother's chamber; who not forgetting her old maxims, to ſeem independent, and not 
Intereſted in any party, received them with the wonted demonſtrations of honour, and 
with ſuch an appearance of ſadneſs, that the tears were ſeen to fall from her eyes. 
But the king continuing ſtill the ſame countenance, turning to the prince of Conde, 
began in ſharp language to complain, that he without any injury or ill uſage received 
from him, had, in contempt of all humane and divine Laws, many times ſtirred his 
ſubjects to rebel, raiſed war in divers parts of the kingdom, attempted to ſurprize 
| his principal cities, and practiſed even againſt His own life and his brothers. To which 
the prince, not at all diſmayed, boldly anſwered, that theſe were the calumnies and 
perſecutions of his enemies; but that he could ſoon make his innocence appear to all 
The prince of the world. Then replied the king, to find out the truth, it is neceſſary to proceed 


mitted to pri- 


05 captains of his guard to ſeize upon his perſon. | 


got not the various changes of the world, whally applied her ſelf with kind words to 
comfort the king of Navarre, whilſt the prince not ſaying a word elſe, but blaming 


himſelf to be fo cozened by the cardinal his brother, was led to a houſe hard by, which 


being prepared for that purpoſe, had the windows walled up, the gates doubled, 


and was reduced into a kind of fortreſs flanked with artillery, and ſtrait guards on 


every ſide. or I | 

The king of Navarre, aſtoniſhed at his brother's impriſonment, after many com- 

plaints and long debate with the queen-mother, (who laying the fault upon the duke 

of Guiſe lieutenant-genera], ſought to remove all jealouſies and ill will from herſelf ) 

| | was carried to be lodged in a houſe joining to the king's palace; where his ordinary 
The king. - i guards being changed, ſaving the liberty of conyerſation, he was in all other reſpects 
avarr 50 R b 


8 guarded and kept as a priſoner. 


At 


Conde com by the uſual ways of juſtice : and ſo departing/out of the chamber, commanded the 


Here the queen-mother, who moved with the neceſſity, gave her conſent, but for- 
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At the very Tame time that the prince was committed, Amaury Bouchard, the 1560 
king & Nayarre's ſecretary, was arreſted, and all his letters and writings taken 
from him. whe . W 
The fame night alſo Tn de \Carrouge went from court towards Anici in Pi- 


cardy, a place belonging to 25 len de Roye, the prinetr's mother- in- law; and there 
finding her without ſulpicion of any thing, being but a woman, he ſent her away 
priſoner to the taſtle of S. Grrmain, and cartied all her Letters and papers with him 
to the court, | ay FF 
But the news of theſe ſtirs {notwithſtanding the gates of the city were . 
ſhut, and the travellers forbidden to paſs ) being come to the conftable, who was 
ſtil! upon the way, ſome few leagues from Puris; he preſently ſtopped his jour- 
ys with a reſolution not to go any further till he ſaw what would be the event of 
them, | | | | 
Ilz the mean while, the aſſembly of the ſtates began; where the Arſt thing that The Aſſembly 
was done, was to make a profelſion of their faith; which being fet down by the of the States 
doors of the Sorbon, conformable to the belief of the Roman Catholick Church begin. 
and publickly read by the cardinal of Tory, preſident of the ecclefiaſtical order, 
5 a ſolemn oath approved and confirmed by every one of the deptitles, becauſe 
none ſhould be admitted into that general aſſembly either unwittingly or on purpoſe, 
that was not a true catholick. 8 | | 5 
This ſolemn act being paſt, the high chancellor, in preſence of the king, pto - 
poſed thoſe things which were neceſſar y to be conſulted of for the reformation of the 
overnment. Upon which, and the demand of the provinces, they retired into their 
 feveral chambers ; where when they had debated them apart, they were to make their 
reports thereof in publick, But this was the leaſt thing in every mars thought ; for 
the minds of all men were in ſuſpence, and ting the iſſue of the prince's im- 
priſonment; whoſe commitment was confirmed by a ſolemn decree of the king's 
council, ſubſcribed by the king himſelf, the high chancellor, and all the other lords, 
except the Gniſes, who, as ſuſpected of enmity, abſented themſelves when the pritices 
of Bourbon s cauſe was to be handled, which was remitted to an affembly of judges 
delegates, who forming à judicial proceſs, ſhould proceed to a final ſentence. The 
delegates were Chriſtophle de Thou, preſident in the parliament of Paris, Bartbolomy 
de Faye, and Jaques Viole, Councellers in the ſame parliament; and according to the 
cuftoms of that kingdom, Giles Bourdin, the ordinary attorney that ptofecutes all 
cauſes that either concern the king's rights, or tend to the maintenance of the peace 
and fafety of his ſubjects, pi fifcal to the King, performed the office of plain- 
tiff and accuſer; 22 Nies, chief notary in the court of parliament, wrote the 
| wag and all the examinations and acts paſt in the prefence of the high chan- 
cellor : 3 5 
In this manner proceeding upom the examinations of the prifoners, (which were 
on purpoſe brought from Amboyſe, Lyons, and divers other | pa they were ready . 
to examine the prince upon the points already diſcovered and proved, But the high The prince of 
chancellor and the delegates coming into the chamber where the prince was in pri- r ee 
fon, 20 interrogate him, he conftantly refufed to anfwer or fubrmit himfelf to the exa- 3 — E 
mination of any of them ; pretending as prince of the blood, that he was not under peals to the 
Ay juftice but the partiamert of Paris, m the charnber called the chamber of peers, King; but the 
that is, in a fuff parliament, the king being there kimfelf in perſon, all the twelve APPeal is not 
rs of France, and aff the officers of the crown, which was the cuſtom formerly; tel, 
and therefore he could do no other than 8 againft ſuch an extracrdida. 
ry and perverſe way of judieatare, This appeaf being transferred to the king's 
council, although according to the ordinary forms and coffoms of the kingdom it 
appeared agreeable to reaſon, notwithſtan (the prefent caſe requiring quick and 
e ar and no aw making it necefary that the cauſes of the princes ſhould 
always. be tried with ſuch formality in the chamber of che peers) it was declared not 
valid. Bur the prince _—_ often mach the fame appeal, anttperfiſtivg till to make 
che fame proteſtavions ; the King's comncit, upon demand of the procuret fiſcal, de- 
clared at length that the prince was to be Reſcf as convic, becauſe he had refifed to 
anſwer the delegates. So being forced to fubmit himfeff to examination, they pro- 
ceedect judicially, and witfr great expedſtion in the reft of rhe circùmſtances, lf the 
very laſt pronounring of ſenrence, calamity were the princes of t 
| | | | _ brought, 
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1560, brought, that they were like to expiate with their blood their paſt crimes : yet wan 
there not any body ſo much their enemy among the French nation, that, conſidering 
the great birth and noble education both of the one and the other brother, was not 
moved with exceeding compaſſion towards them. Only the Guiſes, men of a reſolute 
nature, either really believing it was expedient for the common good, peace and wel- 
fare of the kingdom; or elſe, as their l -willers affirmed, being eager to oppreſs their 
adverſaries, and confirm their own greatneſs, conſtantly purſued their firſt deſigns 
without any regard either to the quality or merit of the perſons : nay, boaſted with 
arrogant and bold ſpeeches, That at two blows only they would cut off at the ſame time the 
Heads of Hereſie and Rebellion. e | | 

But the queen mother, though perhaps ſecretly ſhe gave her conſent, and was 
willing enough they ſhould proceed to execution; yet deſiring notwithſtanding that 
all the hate and blame ſhould fall upon the Gui/es, as ſhe had ever artificially contrived | 

it, and having an aim till to preſerve herſelf neuter for any accidents that ſhould 
happen in the uncertain changes of the world; her countenance expeſſing ſadneſs, and 
her words ſorrow, ſhe often ſent, ſometimes for the admiral, ſometimes for the car- 
dinal of Chaſtillon, and ſhewed an earneſt deſirè to find ſome means or other to ſave the 
princes of Bourbon, With the ſame arts ſhe entertained Jacqueline de Logen! dytcheſs 
of Montpenſier, a lady of ſincere intentions, who being far from diſſimulation, judged of 

others by herſelf, yet ſhe was inclined to the doctrine of the Hugonots, and being 
withal nearly intimate with the king of Navarre, ſhe ſerved by carrying meſſages from 
one to the other, to maintain a kindof correſpondence between them; which kind of 
proceedings, tho? mae, oppoſite to her deſigns, the effect whereof could not be con- 
cealed, they were nevertheleſs ſo excellently diſſembled, that even thoſe who perceived 
moſt, were in doubt whether they were true or no; conſidering how profound the ſe- 
crets of men are, and how various the affections and intereſts that govern the force of 

| worldly actions. ET os ye” 777) 

Sentence pro-, The commiſſaries had now pronounced the ſentence againſt the prince of Conde 3 

nounced a= that being convict of treaſon and rebellion, he ſhould loſe his head at the beginning 

gainſt the of the aſſembly of the ſtates-general, before the royal palace. Nor was the executi- 

Prince of on deferred for any other reaſon, but to ſee if they could catch in the ſame net the 

Vue: conſtable, who being earneſtly called upon, did not yet appear; and to involve in 

the ſame execution the king of Navarre, againſt whom nothing could be found ſuffi- 

| cient to condemn him; vhen one morning, the king being under the Barber's hands, 

1 (which he uſed often) was on a ſudden taken with ſuch a grievous ſwooning, that 

der the Bar. his ſervants laid him upon the bed for dead; and though in a ſhort time he returned 

ber's hands again to his ſenſes, yet he had ſuch mortal accidents, that he gave very little hopes of 
taken with an life, In which tumult of general amazement and confuſion, the Guiſes ſollicited the 

Apoplexy. queen-mother, that whilſt the king was yet alive, the judgment ſhould be executed 

upon the prince of Conde; and the ſame reſolution taken againſt the king of Navarre; 
by which means they ſhould cut off the way to all innovations that might happen up- 
on the king's death. Withal, they perſuadeq, that it was the only way to preſerve 
the kingdom to her other ſons yet in minority, and to diſſipate thoſe clouds of future 
diſſention which already appeared in divers parts of the kingdom. For although the 
conſtable were wanting, whom in this neceſſary and haſty reſolution they could not 
get into their hands; notwithſtanding, the authority and privileges of the blood- 
royal, the prudence of the king of Navarre, and the prince's fierceneſs being once 
taken away, there was little to be feared from him, who would neither be followed 
by the nobility, nor have the adherence of the Hugonots, as the princes of Bourbon 
| had, That there wanted nothing to perfect their deſigns, (which ſo much art and pa- 
tience brought to maturity) but the very laſt point of execution, which by no means 
was to be hindred, if the king ſhould chance to die, For the kingdom falling by 
right upon his brothers, both they and the queen-mother would ſtill have the ſame 
reaſons and interefts. But the queen having had the dexterity in appearance to pre- 
ſerve herſelf as it were neuter, was not ſo.ſtreightly neceſſitated as to precipitate her 
deliberations. Wherefore conſidering, that under her ſons, yet pupils, the face of 
things would be wholly changed, and the exceſſive greatneſs of the Guiſes, if it re- 
mained without counterpoiſe or oppoſition, was no Tl to be feared than the conti- 


nual practices of the princes of the blood; ſhe leſſened the report of her ſon's weak - 
neſs, and often gave it out, that there was great hopes of his recovery ; ſecking by 
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ol frank remedies to recover the proſperity and peace of the ſtate; ſo that 3 


from his infancy troubled with defluxions and pains in that part, which afterwards 


falling into his throat, 


and long labour; ſo his unexpected death, deſtroying in an inſtant thoſe e 


were formerly, troubled, wavering, and abandoned. 


Charles the ninth, brother to Francis, and ſecond fon to the queen, ſucceeded to Char] 
the crown, beipg yet but a child about elven years old. In ſo tender an age, there IX. 


was no doubt but he ſhould be committed to the care of a guardian, who ſhould ſup- 


phys defect in the government; in which caſe the ancient cuſtoms of the kingdom, 


and the laws often confirmed by the ſtates, called rightfully to that charge, as firſt 


Prince of the blood, the king of Navarre. But how could the king's youth, and the 


government of the kingdom, be ſafely committed into his hands, who upon great ſuſs 
picions to have practiſed againſt the ſtate, was kept in a manner priſoner, and his Bro- 


ther for the ſame crime already condemned to die? The Guiſes had governed with 
ſupreme authority under the late king, and with great conſtancy applied all manner 


the government to them, the ſame couricils might be continued, and the ſame deli 


| berations followed. But how could the guardianſhip of a king in minority be een» 
ferred upon thoſe that were in no manner of way allied to the royal blood, againſt all 


the laws of the kingdom, and in ſuch a time when the major part of the great Jords 


being already wakened and advertiſed, would earneſtly 6ppoſe it ? The ftates had 


often com mitted the regency and government of infant-kings to the mother; and 
in ſuch diviſion of opinions and factions, the life of the king, and euſtody of the king · 


dom ought not in reaſon to be truſted in other hands. But how could a woman that = 
was a ſtranger, without dependences, and without faveurers, pretend to the ſupreme 


authority with ſo powerful and already- armed fa&ions ? 


| Wherefore, when the late king Francis beginning to grow worſe, ſhewed evident 
ſigns of death; the Guiſes foreſeeing what might caſily happen centred into a ſtreight 


league of friendſhip with the cardinal of Tournon, the Dyke of Nemoyr:, the Maref- 
chals of Briſac and S, Andre, the Sieur de Sipierre governor of Orlians, and man 
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1560, grhex great lords, continyally providing what forge they could to maintain themſelves 
and their power. On the ather ide, tho king of Nevarye, conceived good hopes for 
the future, making a confederacy with the admiral, the cardinal of Chatillon, the 


pripce gf Perlian, mopligur de Jarnac, and the reſt of his dependants, had ſecretly | 


armed all his family, and by ſundry meſſengers ſent for the conſtable, who having 

underſtogd the King 8 death, haſted his journey, which he uſed to delay, was every 

hour expected at Me, So chat both factions having put themſelve into a po- 

All the Nobi- ſtare e defence, and the whole court, and the ſoldiers divided between them, and 

liey and the nat ol all others, hut even the deputies of the ſtates themſelves taking part accor- 

ee 40g i9 their inelinatiens and ſeveral intereſts, there was no place left for any third 
duo fäctions. HIOlutian; hut wh ths i 
each athex, every p $ 


to a manifeſt ruin. ; 


Notwithſtanding, the unþridied defirg of role did not ſo ſway their minds (as 


et- accuſtomed ta reverence the majeſty of laws) that through private diſcords pub- 


ick abedience ſhoul be denied to the lawful king, though in minority: but both 


factions with tacite ang unanimous conſant ſtriy ing who ſhould be the firſt, they 
_ ſaluted and did Rache to king Charles the ninth of that name, the ſame day 
all agree 


that his brother died; ing 49 acknowledge him for their lawful and natural 
Princg. | 3 


This was the faundatian and baſis whereon to form thoſe things which were left 
ſo ſtrangely diſerdered, For the queen, who knew ſhe could not truſt the life of her 


children, and the government of the ſtate to either factions, the one grievouſly of- 


ended and exaſperated, the other full of boldneſs and pretenſions, and both of them 
powerful in adherents, and inclined to undertake any great attempt, defired to preſerve 


In her ſelf, not only the cuſtody and care of her children, but alſo the government 

and adminiſtration af the kingdam; which in the laſt days of Francis his life, and in 

the diſorder of his death, appeared to her ſo difficult, that ſhe little leſs than diſpaired 

of ſafety. But this firk J 

by both parties; which, as appear'd manifeſtly, was done through jealouſy and mu- 

tua] fear the one had of the other, each doubting his adverſary would arrogate the au- 
_ thority to rule, and uſurp the power of the government; the queen laying things 
together, conceived, that n from theſe diſcords and preſent confuſion, an ad- 
vantageous reſalution for berfelt, ſhe might, as mediatrix between them, get the ſu- 


periority of both, being ſupported by the proper intereft of the one and the other 
faction; who nat agreeing among themſelves, nor able eaſily to attain to that end 
they aimed at, would agree upon her, as a mean between the two extreams; being 
contented that the authority and pawer ſhould reſt in her, which by reaſon of the 
oppoſition of their adverſaries they could not obtain for themſelves, In which reſpe& 
the Guiſes would eaſily joyn with her, that the king of Navarre might not acquire the 
abſolute government; and the king of Navarre would perhaps be content with leſs 


authority than of right belonged to him, rather than hazard the whole by contending 
with 1 Gs 8 that if the buſineſs were dextrouſly carried, the fupreme authority 
opld fall upon her. DES . 
This conception was the likelier to take effect, 
with the Guiſs had in appearance preſerved her 
confident to one 7 and not thought an 
But tw great difficulties traverſed this d 
ing exaſperated with the injuies paſt, is was a very di 
other, that beginning to treat with him, ſhe might give cauſe of fufpicion to the Guies 1 
and fo greatly endangers the looking that ſupport, before ſhe had time to fetrle the 


becauſe the queen, though united 


y to the other. | 


affairs. Which obſtacles though they appeared invincible, yet the urgency of the oc- 


caſion inferced, a neceſſity to try all kind of policies, though never fo al, The 


firſt though was 0 aſſare the Guys: for it had been but an unwiſe counke}, to aban- 
den all old. friendſhip already conbrmed, before there was any: manner of affurance 


that it was poſſible to contract a, new o. But à buſineſs of that nicery, and on eve 


de full of fuſpicion, was det be managed but by perſons of great dexterity. Where. 


fore having thought upen many, the queen 3k lepgth: refolved there was no inftrument 


ſo proper tor as negotiation a8 the, mareſthal S. Andre For being a great confident 
te the Culſet, privy W alk thei kocieſt thoughts, and beſides that a man of prudence 


and 


nſtant danger that every hour the factions would affront 
was full of tumults and terror, and all their proceedings tended 


paint confirmed, of obedience rendred to the king's perſon 


neuter ; by which means ſhe was 


Que, that the king of Navarre be- : 
very difhcult matter to appeaſe him. The 
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and ſingular quickneſs; he would not believe the queen eauld have any ps to eezen 


him, and the buſineſſes treated by him would have credit and great authority with his 
own faction. So that having ſent for him, and doplored the tate of the preſent at- 


fairs, ſhe enquired what reſolution the princes of Lorain meant to take ; profeſſing that 
| the would not differ from them, but follow any adyice that they, by agreement amongſt 
_ themſelves ſhayld think moſt reaſonghle, To which he making a deubtful reply, with 


an intent rather to penetrate into the queen's deſigns, than to diſcover to her the in- 
tentigns of his own party; after many ſeveral diſcourſes, at laſt all their arguing ended 
in this concluſion ; that the differences between the two factions could not he gc- 


commodated without great troubles, and the danger of a doubtful war, if both parties 
did not yield ſomething in their reaſons, and retire (as it is commonly ſaid) 4 ep 


backwards, leaving to her to mediate between them; who both as a judge and made- 
ratrix, and as an indifferent party, might limit the pretentions of the princes in ſuch 
a manner, that one {ide ſhould not ſeem to yield to the other, but through modeſty and 
reſpect that they bore to the mother of their king, forget all paſt iujuries, and fo 


things might remain equally balanced between them. This counſel procceding in a 


manner wholly from the mareſchal, the queen feigning rather to take than give ad- 
vice, they began to conſult which way was beſt to proceed. Then ſhewing that the 


king of Navarre was à man of right intentions, and of a facile moderate nature, he 


doubted not but ſhe cauld perſwade him to it, ſo the princes of Lorain would be eqn - 
tent, The mareſchal, that was free from any private paſſion, and knew the ſlippery 
dangerous condition in which the Cuiſes ſtood, took upon him the charge to manage 
the buſineſs with them; which being propoſed to the duke and the Cardinal, and aft- 


terwards debated in a meeting of their confederates, they all approved of it. But 


the two brothers were of different opinions: For the duke being more placable and 
moderate, conſented to an accommodation, provided his governments and revenues 


that he enjoyed by the favour of the late kings, might remain untoucht, But the care 
dinal being of a more ambitious nature, and vehement diſpoſition, deſired ſtill to per- 


ſiſt in the ſtrifes they had begun, and to endeayour to preſerve themſelves in the fame 
authority they had obtained and exerciſed during the life of Francis. Notwithſtand- 
ing, not only the Cardinal of Tournon concurring with the Duke in opinion, as deſi- 
rous to avoid the tempeſt of war, hut alſo the two mareſchals of Rri/lac-and S. Andre, 
and eſpecially the Sieur de Sipierre, whoſe opinion, through the fame of his wiſdom, 
was of great eſteem amongſt them, and conceiving they got enough, if, preſerving 
their reputation, their eſtates and honours which they poſſeſſed, they An g preſerve 
themſelves far times of better conjuncture; leave was given to the queen, by means 
of the ſame mareſchal, to try all the ways ſhe ſhould think good to make an agree- 


ment with the king of Novparre. | | 


This difficulty being overcame, the greateſt obſtacle was yet to paſs through ; 
which was to appeaſe the faction of the diſcontented princes : a thing judged by 


many not poſlible to be brought to paſs, and abſolutely deſperate. But the queen, 


knowing the nature and inclination of thoſe ſhe had to deal with, (a thing chiefly 


neceſſary for the effecting any great deſign ) did not doubt to compaſs her deſire. 


The intimate counſellors to the king of Navarre were Francis de Cars, a Gaſcoigne, 
and Philip de Linon-court, Biſhop of Auxerre; That, a man of ſmall judgment, and 


little experience in the world ; this of a deep reach, extreamly vigilant, and altoge- 
ther intent upon thoſe intereſts that were moſt for his own advancement, Theſe be- 


ing ſecretly gained by the warking of the queen-mother, with ſuch means as were 


moſt likely to prevail over their ſeveral humours, (for ſhe fought by rewards, and ap- 
| vine ſpecious reafang, t corrupt and perſwade ds Cars, and to Auxerre ſhe offered 
honours and eccleſiaſtical preferments à which by means of the king of Navarre only 
he could net ſo eaſily attain unto) they became miniſters to the queen's deſigns, and 
under the name of faithful fincere counſellors, were ready to favour thoſe negotiations 

that tended to an agreement, and the adyancement of her greatnaſs. The firſt over- | 


tures of this accommodatian were made by the dutcheſs af Montnonſier, by reaſon of 


her goodneſs and candid diſpoſition very inward with the queen, and a great friend to 
the king and queen of- Navarre, through the inclination ſhe had to the Hugonots re- 


gion; and in the progreſs of the buſineſs, came in by little and little Tauneguy de 


Carrouges, and Louis de Lan/ac, men of approved wiſdom, in whom the queen re- 


paled great ęonſidencs; and theſe — employed their endeavours to 


hake 
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1560. ſhake the king of Navarre's reſolution ; who, being now drawn from his wonted in- 
clinations of peace and quietneſs, and incited by the ardour and enmity, and the me- 
mory of dangers paſt, had his thoughts ſo confuſed, that he ſtood in ſuſpence, and 
doubtful what courſe to take. Three conditions were propoſed from the queen ; 

firſt, that all priſoners ſhould be ſet at liberty, and particularly the prince of Conde, 
madam de Roye, and the viſdame of Chartres, cauſing the parliament of Paris to de- 
clare null the ſentence pronounced againſt the prince by the judges delegate. Secondly, 
that the King of Navarre ſhould have the government of all the provinces in the king- 
dom, provided the queen ſhould enjoy the name and authority of regent. And the 
third, that the catholick king ſhould be ſollicited to the reſtitution or change of Na- 
varre; and the iſle af Sardinia was particularly named. Theſe conditions being pro- 
poſed by the queen's agents, the king's councellors highly approved them; ſhewing, 
that the regency, a title without ſubſtance, and only an airy name, was abundant]: 
recompenced by the authority and power over the provinces, wherein conſiſted the 
real command and eſſential government of the kingdom: to which being added the 
honourable releaſe of the prince, with the ſuppreſſion of his enemies, and hope to 
recover an eſtate befitting his quality and birth, there was not any doubt at-all to be 
further made. They added, that their affairs for the preſent were in ſo doubtful a 
condition, that putting themſelves upon the rigour of the laws againſt ſuch potent ene- 
mies, and with the prejudice of their paſt machinations, it was rather to be feared 
they would be utterly ruined, than advanced to thoſe honours they defired : that the 

| ſtates then at Orleans depended wholly upon the queen's will and the Guiſes ; by whoſe 
means they were with great regard aſſembled ; for which cauſe they were for the moſt 
part united and joined withthem: wherefore it was greatly to be feared, if their cauſe were 
remitted to the arbitrement and determination of the ſtates, that they being incenſed 
by their former practices, would exclude the princes of the blood from the govern- 
ment, and commit it to the Guiſes, as perſons they could more confide in; upon which 
would follow the inevitable deſtruction of the whole family of Bourbon. That it was ne- 
ceſſary to ſtop this precipice with moderate councils; and ſhewing they deſired no- 
thing but what was juſt and reaſonable, by yielding to the laws, clear themſelves from 
ſuſpicion and their former contumacy; and although the change propoſed with the ca- 
tholick king were very uncertain and doubtful, yet it would be great imprudence any 
way by pretending to the government of other ſtates, to weaken the hopes of reco- 
vering his own, and the inheritance belonging to his children. Theſe reaſons wrought 
upon the king of Navarre, of himſelf inclined to ſuch kind of thoughts; but he was 
ſpurred on to the contrary by the inſtigation of the prince his brother, though ra- 
ther with a violent paſſion of revenge, than any founded reaſon. Notwithſtanding, 
there being joined to that party which perſwaded an accord, the authority of the duke 
of Mont penſier and the prince de la Roſcheſur. yon, both of the ſame family of Bourbon, 
but who being many degrees removed from the crown, had not intereſted themſelves 
in theſe late buſineſſes; the king of Navarre inclining to come to an agreement with 
the queen, propoſed, by the ſame perſons that treated the accommodation, beſides the 
three conditions offered, two others: the firſt, that the Guiſes ſnould be deprived of all 


places of command at court; the other, that liberty of conſcience ſhould be granted 
to the Hugonots. 155 VVV . 
When Calvin's doctrine was firſt preached, the ſeeds thereof were planted in the 
family of Henry, king of Navarre, and Margaret his wife, father and mother to Fane 
the preſent queen; and as the minds of thoſe princes were ill. affected to the apoſto- 
lick ſce, being deprived of the kingdom under pretence of eccleſiaſtical cenſures, 
ſecond a thundred out by pope Julio the ſecond againſt the kingdom of France and the adhe- 
Kingdom of "rents of the ſame, with which Navarre was then in confederacy ; fo it was likelieſt, 
Franceandthe they ſhould apply themſelves to that doctrine, which oppoſing the authority of the 
Adherents Roman biſhop, by conſequence concluded thoſe cenſures invalid, by vertue whereof 
5 e they had loſt their kingdom. Wherefore the miniſters (fo they call them of Calvir's 
5 N religion) frequenting the houſe of thoſe princes, and there teaching their opinions, 
* being they made ſuch an impreſſion in queen Jane, that departing from the rights of the 
included, he catholick church, ſhe had wholly entertained and embraced the religion of the Hugo- 


applieth him- nots. Whereupon being married to Axthony of Bourbon, (at the preſent king of Na- 


. Pope Julio the 


ſelf to follow | a 5 e 5 | 
hs apa nn. ) ſhe not only continued in the ſame belief, but had in great part drawn her 


of Bezaand huſband to that opinion, being beſides perſwaded by the zealous eloquence of Theodore 
beter Martyr, _ | ; | ; Beza, 
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of France. The Second Book. 
Beza, Peter Martyr Vermeil, and other teachers that went free into Bearne to preach 
their new doctrine. And the prince of Conde, the admiral. and other principal men 
of the faction of the princes of the blood, having at the ſame time, partly through 
Conſcience, partly through intereſts of State, embraced thoſe opinions, with ſo much 
the greater conſtancy, the King of Navarre perſevered to continue the protection of 
the Hugonots. For this cauſe he deſired of the queen in the treaty of accommo- 
dation between them, that liberty of conſcience might be granted to the Calviniſts: 


and ſhe, who thought all other things inferior to the evident danger, (wherein ſne 


ſaw the kingdom to be loſt both to her ſons and herſelf) not to interrupt the treaty 
of agreement, would not abſolutely deny thoſe two conditions, though very hard 
ones, but ſhewing, that to deprive the Guiſes of their charges at Court, was imme- 


_ diately contrary to the accord then in agitation, and to the thought of reducing the 


wavering eſtate of the —_ into peace and repoſe, for they being armed and 
powerful, would never ſuffer fo great and manifeſt an affront, but joining with the 
catholick faction and the greater part of the ſtates, would to maintain thier dignity, 


ſoon have recourſe to arms) notwithſtanding, ſhe obliged her ſelf, that with time 
and art ſhe would continually leſſen their authority and power; which, they being by 


degrees deprived of their governments, would ſoon fall to nothing, And for ſo 
much as concerned the liberty of the Hugonots, being a thing of too great importance 
to be granted upon ſo little deliberation, and which the parliaments and the ſtates 


| themſelves would undoubtedly oppoſe ; ſhe was content to promiſe ſecretly that go- 
verning by common conſent with the king of Navarre, ſhe would by indirect by- 


ways, and upon the emergencies of occaſions which might happen every day, fo 


work under-hand, that by little and little they ſhould 1n great part obtain their de- 


The queen promiſed theſe things, being forced by the preſent neceſſity ; yet with 
an intent, when the government was eſtabliſhed, and the king of *Navarre appeaſed, 


to obſerve none of them, but delaying the execution of them with her wonted arti. 


fices, at ＋ 1 with dexterity to render them altogether vain. For ſhe thought it not 


expedient for her own intereſts, and the preſervation of her ſons, wholly to ſuppreſs 
the Guz/es, (who ſerved marvellouſly to balance the power of the princes of the blood) 


and to permit a liberty of conſcience, ſhe knew it would not be done without great 


ſcandal to the apoſtolick See, and all other chriſtian princes, nor without great diſ- 


order and diſſention in the kingdom; but reſerving many things to the benefit of 
time and future induſtry, ſhe endeayoured by all manner of means to provide for, and 


remedy the preſent diſtractions. es 1 | 
Now the accommodation being in a manner confirmed upon theſe conditions, the 


king of Navarre declared, that he would not conclude any thing without the conſent 


and authority of the conſtable, who was already near upon his arrival; fo that it was 
neceſſary to return the old arts to overcome this laſt impediment, efteemed, by many 


no leſs difficult to maſter than the former. Wherefore the queen, who very well 


knew the nature and inclination of the conflable, thought by reſtoring him to the au- 
thority of his place, and ſeeming to acknowledge from him both her own greatneſs 


and the welfare of her ſons yet in minority; that he, ambitious to be held the'mode- 
ator and arbitrator of all things, would eaſily be brought to favour her regency, and 
to ſhew himſelf neuter to both factions. So that having the conſent of the kin 

of Navarre and the Guiſes, (who on both ſides were now inclined to thoughts of peace 
ſhe made ſhew of confeſſing that all things depended upon his power; giving order 
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that the captains of the guard and the governor of the city at his entry into the The Canſtable 


gates ſhould deliver up to him the chief command of the ſoldiers, ' acknowledging Anne of Mq- 


him as in effect was but juſt, for general of the Militia. By which teſtimony of fa marancy xs 
vour, the ancient ſparks of loyalty and devotion reviving in him, wherewith he had ſtored to his 


ſo many years ſerved the grandfather and father of the preſent king, turning him- 00 
ſelf about to the captains with the ſame majeſtical countenanee that he uſed always to 
have, he told them, That fince the king had again intruſted bim with the command of 


the armies, they ſhould not need to ſtand long with ſuch watchfulneſ3 "upon thepuard in 


@ time of peace; for he would ſoon take ſuch an order, 'that though B:tvere "yet in-age of 


minority, he ſhould be obeyed in all parts of France, by bis Subjef without the force of 
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So being come to the king's palace, where the gueen received him with great ſhewg 
of honqur, and he doing homage 49 the young king with tears in his eyes, exharted 
him not to have any apprehenſion of the preſent trqubles ; for he and all good French 
men would be ready to ſpend their Jives for the Prefer wages gf his Crown: From 
which the queen, taking courage without any delay, entring into private diſcourſe 
with him about the preſent affairs, not to give tzme to the practices of others, told 
him that ſhe had placed all hope of her own welfare and her {ons in him only; that 


the kingdom was divided between two pretending factions, which reſolving to per- 


crown, which was aimed at, and aſpired to by ſo many, if he (mindful of his loyalty, 


ſecute each other, had forgotten their ohediencę ta their prince and the publick ſafety z 
that there was no other perſon of authority, who, ftanding neuter, could ſuppreſs 
their pretences; that there Nas no hope of preſerving her children in poſſeſſion of the 


— — 


of which he had given ſe long a teſtimony) did not undertake the protection of the 


young king, of the kingdom afflicted with fuch diſtractions, and of the whole royal 
family that was then in à ver ſlippery dangerous condition, and relied only upon the 
E 


hope of the fidelity and aid from thoſe who had been obliged and advanced by their 
predecefſogs. To which words adding all the womaniſh flatteries that either the time 


or buſineſs required, ſhe ſq.wrought him to her will, that he not only conſented to 
the accommodation treated with the King of Navarre, but ſecing the Gui/es already 


by which only he pretended to hold that place, wich in the courſe of a lang life he had 


leſſened, and the charge of the affairs with the firſt dignity of the kingdom returned 


again into his own hands, forgetting all private intereſts of particular Factions, pro- 
poſed that he would unite himſelf with the queen for the conſer vation of the crown, 


taken ſuch pains pc attain unto, 1 1 Fo 
The accommodation then agreed upon and confirmed by the authority of the Con- 


| ſtable, without further delay Kong aſſembled the king's council, at which were aſſiſtant 
al | 


and the cardinal of Lorain high treaſurer. That the admiral, the mareſchals and 
ſhould enjoy and execute their charges, without being 
intrenched upon by ſtrangers ; that the ſupplications and letters of the provinces 
ſhould be addreſſed to the k 


the blood had in ſhew a great part of the government, but in ſubſtance al 
and power remained in the queen. She promiſed 9 255 than this, 1 — ſacretiyx 
Hugonots, and by 


e crown that were preſent. Where the chancellor pra- 


the princes and officers 0 : | 
poſing according to ordinary uſe in the King's preſence, it was unanimouſly reſoſvęd 
upon, that the queen-mother ſhould be declared regent of the whole kingdom, the 


king of Nquvarre preſident and . of the provinces, the conſtable ſuperin- 
u 


tendent of all the forces, the duke of Guiſe as grand-maſter-keeper gf the palace, 


governors. of the provinces, : 


ing of Naverre, who ſhould make report thereof t the 
queen, and return ſuch anſwers as ſhe and the council thought good; that all A | 
baſſies and letters of negotiation with foreign princes ſhould be hrought immediate 


make all propofitjons, and when ſhe was away, the kin 
of them both, the high chancellor; all diſpatches whatſoever paſſing under the com- 
mon name of the governours of the kingdom; conditions by which the aa of 

authority 


by little and little ) to open a way ta liberty of /conſcience for the Hugonors, and 
the ſame addreſs in a ſhort time to remove the Guiſes fram all miniſterial dignigies : 


which were the to conditions finally propaſęd by the two dilcontented princes, and 


by her though a final neceſſity feignedly accepted of. 6. 1 
The Prince of The precipicę of things being thus ſtopped, and the heſt order taken that could be 


Conde ſet at li- 


berty, and the , 
Sentence pro- 
nounced a- 

gainſt him de- 
clared void. 


for the government of the kingdom, the prince of Copde, according to the Agree- 
within a few days after returned thither again; and laſlly, was by an honourable edict 


in the parliament of Paris abſplyed from the imputation laid upon him, and the ſen- 


tence geclar'd aull and irregular which was pronounced againſt him by the judo 


gates, as incapable of judging the princes of the blood. The viſdame of Chartres ep- 


Joyed not the benefit of this agreement; for when he was firſt taken priſoner, being 


put into the Baſtile, (a fortreſs placed on the ſkirts of the city of Paris) he gre 
ſuch a diſcontent and indiſpoſition of body, that he died before the ene 


was fully concluded. 


Things 


| ately 
to the queen, and ſhe communicate them to the king of Navgrre 3 that in the king's 
council, where the princes of the blood were to aſſiſt, the 7 ſhould preſide, and 

of Navarre, or in abſence 


ment, was ſet at liberty ; and departing from the court to ſhew how free he was, 
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for all this, the diſcords and troubles of the court were not quieted, For the Gef 


of France. . The Second Baal 


Things being in this ſtate, ended the year 1560: But in the beginning oft 61. 
after, he regent and the king of Navarre, not willing that the ahn fe TR bla A180 
be diſturbed by any new practiſes, diſmiſſed the aſſembly of the ſtates, aſter they 

had celebrated the ceremonies of the firſt ſeſſion; having cauſed by their depende 

this reaſon to be alledged from the beginning, that the deputies: being ron boy Ir The Aſſembly 
commonality to treat with the late king, their commiſſion was expixec b his, death z of the States 
and therefore they had no power under the reign of the preſent king nber 5 
or conclude any thing concerning the ſtate: Yet notwithſtanding they gave commiſ :. 
ſion, that the deputies upon the firſt opportunity ſnquld meet at à place appointed o 
conſult of a means to pay the debts of the crown without oppreſſing the NE with ..._. er ge. 
5 onogatt 


new taxes; but not to meddle with any thing elſe. _ i 
The ſtates thus broken up, they applied themſelves to ſettle the government. But : 


who had gotten ſo little a ſhare, and which conſiſted rather in appearance than any rcal 
power, being accuſtomed to govern, could not conform their minds. to their preſent = 
condition; and being ill ſatisfied with the queen, for having performed much leſs 


than ſhe had promiſed, they ſought all manner of opportunities whereby they m 


again raiſe themſelves to their former greatneſs ; and on the other ſide, the prince of | 


r 


than ever with an implacable deſire of revenge; and the lords of Chatillon, Wh 
firmly continued to protect the Hugonots party, deſiſted not to attempt the raiſing of 
tumults, by which they might augment their own power, Both Talkions were in- 
tent to draw to their party the conſtable, who having declared that he would depend 
only upon the u will and the queen's, maintained himſelf neuter: And ſo much 
the rather, becauſe the king of Navarre, contented with his preſent condition, con- 
tinued ſtill a good correſpondence with the regent, and perſevered in the deſire to 
eſtabliſh a peace. Wherefore there was not any apparant reaſon for the conſtable not 
to remain conſtant in his firſt reſolution. ES. nm 


Conde, being exaſperated, but not withdrawn from his wonted eu burnt mor 


hut the admiral and his brothers, together with the prince of Conde, hoped chat 
the nearneſs of blood would at length prevail to win him on their ſide; and the Guiſes 


knowing him affectionate to the catholick religion, and averſe to that of Calvin, 


ſo ſeverely perſecuted by him in the reign of Henry the ſecond, deſpaired not, un- 
der a colour to defend the faith, and extirpate the Hugonots, to draw him to their 


arty. | : a 4 . 4 1 
E Theſe ſtirs were kept in motion by the obſtinacy of the king of Navarre, who very . 
e made unto him in favour of the Hugonots, And ſhe, who contented her 
ſelf with the preſent ſtate of things, which being equally balanced, and not inclining 
more to one fide than the other, Foured her greatneſs and her ſon's kingdom, avoided 
all that was poſſible the being brought to a neceſſity of diſcontenting him, leſt he ſhould _ 
alter his reſolutions. But on the other ſide, conceiving it neither juſt nor ſafe to give 
ſo much liberty to the Hugonots, ſhe found out quaint excuſes, and divers pretexts to 
delay the execution of her promiſes; hoping indeed, that in progreſs of time the king 
of Navarre would grow leſs inſtant in his deſires. But it fell out altogether other- 
wiſe : For being ſlirred up by the continual inſtigations of the prince and the admiral, 
and the perpetual incitements of the queen his wife, he grew every day more vio- 
lent in preſſing the performance of that promiſe which was made to him at the be- 

The high chancellor de 7 Hoſpital, though covertly, favoured his deſire ; who | 
either believing that it was indeed expedient for the 5 77 of the kingdom; or elſe 
through an cds that he had to the Hugonots doctrine, took off as much as he 
could from the ſeverity of other magiſtrates, and adviſed the queen, to ſtay the effu- 
ſion of blood, to ſettle mens conſciences in peace, to take away all ground of ſcan- 
dal, and not to give an occaſion of bringing things again into confuſion, which witk 
ſo much pains and art were ſet right 205 compoſed. Many alſo of the king's council 
yielded to the inſtances of the king of Navarre, who profeſſed that he was moved to 
compaſſion, to ſee many of the ing' ſubjects that were continually ſcattered about 


_ urgently preſſed the queen, that ſhe would apply her ſelf to . thoſe promiſes 
which Fd le 


in the kingdom, abandoning their own houſes through fear of puniſhments; and that 
he deteſted ſo often to goar his hands in the bowels of the French nation, And the 

Hugonots themſelves, among whom were Lg: of wit and courage, omitted no 
* | nenn ä 
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1361. art nor care that might any way help them: But ſometimes with little treatiſes arti. 
cially ſcattered abroad, ſometimes by petitions ſeaſonably preſented, otherwhile by the 
effectual perſwaſions of thoſe that favoured them, endeavoureg to move the great per- 
Tons to commiſerate their condition. 


: 
d 


Ihe queen therefore being forced to yield to the conſent and authority of ſo many, 
and conceiving perhaps it would be beſt, willingly to intermit that ſeverity which by 
no means could be longer continued, (ſince thoſe threats which are not reſolutely put 
A kind of to- in execution by force, prove always damageable) ſhe gave way, that by a decree of 
leration per- Council paſſed the twenty eighth day of Fanuary, the magiſtrates ſhould be ordered to 
mitted to the releaſe all priſoners committed only for matters of religion, and to ſtop any manner 
Hugonots. of inquiſition appointed for that purpoſe againſt any perſon whatſoever ; nor to ſuffer 
any diſputations in matters of religion, nor particular perſons to revile one another 
with the names of Hereticks and Papiſts : But that all ſhould live together in peace, 
abſtaining from unlawful aſſemblies, or raiſe ſcandals and ſedition. 
Thus Calvin's religion, under the obſcure pretence of hindering the effuſion of 
more blood, (which carried an appearance of much chriſtianity and piety) was, though 
not authoriſed, at leaſt conny protected and tolerated, A greater conteſt ſeemed 
likely to ariſe about the depreſſion of the duke of Guiſe. For the king of Navarre, 
Putting the queen in mind of the 3 ſhe ſecretly made him, required, that as 
the king's lieutenant- general, the keys of the palace ſhould be aſſigned to him; 
which the duke of GCuiſe, as grand- maſter, always kept. But the queen, though ſhe 
ſaw that ſhe was greatly upheld and honoured by the king of Navarre, and the con- 
ſtable, and on the contrary knew the Guiſes were grown very averſe to her; yet ſhe 
imployed all her power to hinder their depreſſion. For on one ſide, the Hugonots 
party maintaining it ſelf under the protection of the prince of Conde, and the admi- 
ral; and the catholicks on the other ſide, under the duke of Gui/e and the cardinal 
of Lorrain; conceiving that between theſe two factions, as between two ſtrong banks, 
| ſhe might remain ſecure in a calm: She would not ſo much weaken the catholick 
arty, as they ſhould be forced afterwards to receive laws from the Hugonots. 
herefore ſometimes by delays, ſometimes by complying with him in other de- 
mands, ſhe ſought to remove the king of Navarre from that thought, 
But he perſiſting in his demand, and growing every day more earneſt, as he ſaw her 
more backward ; not in an inſtant to diſſolve that agreement which with ſo many dif- 
ficulties was effected, it was thought convenient to command the captains of the 
the King's Pa- guard, that from thence forward they ſhould not carry the keys of the king's lodg- 
my ings, as the cuſtom had been, to the grand-maſter, but to the ee. 
of Guiſe, and as the man to whom that dignity belonged. Whereat the duke of Guiſes was ex- 
delivered to ceedingly incenſed, and much more the cardinal his brother; not ſo much for the 


The keys of 


the King ot importance of the thing, or the injury received, (which at the firſt was otherwiſe 


Nararre. determined in the king's council) as becahſe they manifeſtly ſaw, that the king of 


Navarre's intention, which drew along with the queen's conſent, was wholly to ſup- 
preſs and tread under foot their greatneſs. But knowing they were thought to be men 
of paſſion and ambition, and ſeeing themſelyes not able in a private diſpute to deal 
with the princes of the blood, who had then in their hands all the king's force and 
authority, they diſſembled the affront done unto them, and made ſhew only of being 
moved and offended at the tacite toleration that was permitted to the Calviniſts ; co- 
vering in this manner with a pious/pretence, under the vail of religion, the intereſts 
of private paſſion. N „„ 8 OT RD 
So by degrees the diſcords of great men were founded with the diſſentions of 


| The private deine ; and the factions was no more called the diſcontented princes and the 


intereſts and guiſarts; but more truly and by more ſignificant names, one the Catholick, and the 
enmities are Other the Hugonots party. Factions, which under the colour of piety, adminiſtred 
v_ _ pernicious matter to all the following miſchiefs and diſtractions. The queen regent 
lizion - and and the conſtable held the king's party, as it were in the middle of a balance; and 
the two Fac- the conſtable, though he hated Calviniſm, and lived conformable to the Roman church, 
tions take nevertheleſs, both in reſpect to his nephews, and to preſerve the publick peace, was 
the name ang contented that they ſhould proceed warily in matters of religion, until ſuch time as 
e the king being come to age, ſhould be able to govern himſelf. | 

- Butto confirm in the mean while the king's authority and empire, although in mi- 

nority, it was thought expedient by thoſe that governed, that he ſhould be acknow- 


ledged 


of Franks!” Fe Stb Book. FR 


ledged with the uſual ceremonies belonging to the kings of Fra nee. "Wherefore the 1561. 
reſolved to carry him to Rheims, and in that place, ' where the noty oyl is kept with At Rheims a 
great veneration, which ſerved at the coronation of the firſt chriftian king Clovis, vial is kept 


to cauſe him to be anointed, or as they commonly call it, Sacré; and from thence to with the oy! 


. 3 IS 4.3 Fd FER 28 . 43 \ h of th 
conduct him to the city of Paris, there to reſide, as the kings for the moſt part are ert Chriſtian 


accuſtomed in the principal city of the kingdom. At the ceremonies of the carona- King Clouis 
tion there aroſe a new ſtrife for precedency between the princes of the blood and the was conſecra- 
duke of yan 8 for theſe pretended to the firſt place, as they were firſt in dignity be- c. 

fore any whoſoever ; and the duke of Cuiſe, as firſt peer of France, pretended in The Duke of 
waiting at the ceremony to precede every man; and though the king's council deter- Guiſe ht brit 
mined in favour of the duke of Gyi/e, (becauſe at the crowning of the king, the-pre- Peer of France 
ſence and aſſiſtance of the peers oe Fad twelve, ſix eccleſiaſticks, and ſix ſecular) is declared to 
is requiſite 3 and the princes of 'the blood having not any thing to do, their atten- ce all 
dance is not neceſſary) notwithſtanding, they being apt to take fire at every little The Peers irs 
ſpark, this was enough very much to incenſe and exaſperate them. In the mean twelve; fix 
while, the admiral and the prince of Conde had uſed all poſſible endeavours to draw Eccleſiaſtical, 
the conſtable to the protection of their party; but though Francis mareſchal of Mo- aud fix Secu- 
morancy, his eldeſt ſon, who was ſtreightly united with them, uſed great induſtry to“ 
perſwade his father; yet nothing could move his conſtancy ; being reſolved not to 
make himſelf in his old age head of a faction, or an author of new diſſentions in re- 
ligion. Wherefore the admiral, always an inventer of ſubtile counſels, thought wich 
himſelf, that he would make him concur with them by ſome other way. + | 
At Pointoiſe, a town ſeven leagues from Paris, the aſſembly was held of certain 
_ deputies of the provinces to conſult of means to pay the debts of the crown, which 
by reaſon of the paſt wars, amounted to a very important ſum : and although the 
mareſchal of Momorancy preſided in the aſſembly, yet the admiral had ſome of his 
neareſt families that were of it, by whoſe means he had the commodity to cauſe any 
thing to be propoſed there that he pleaſed, Wherefore the brothers of Coligui and 
the prince of Conde reſolved by means of their confidents, to propoſe in the aſſem- 
bly, that all thoſe who had received any donation from the kings, Francis the firſt, 
or Henry the ſecond, ſhould be obliged to reſtore Hem into the publick treaſury 
making account; that in this manner without impoſing new taxes, they might pay 
the greateſt part of the debts, which within and without the kingdom occaſioned both 
to the publick and particulars, ſo great trouble, They made this propoſition, becauſe 
the partakers of the late king's bounty were the Guiſes, the dutcheſs Diana, the mareſ- 
chal S. Andre, and the conſtable ; And for thoſe they deſired to ſee the effect of it to 
their utter ruin; but for the conſtable, it was deſigned to put him only in fear, and 

_ neceſſitate him to unite himſelf with the faction of the princes, to avoid the danger 
of loſing his eſtate, which was the fruits of ſo many years ſweat and labour; and ſuch 
was the animoſity of the factions, that even his nephews made themſelves the mini- 
ſters to bring theſe ſtreights and cares upon their uncle, | "> 

But as counſels too ſubtile and forced uſe often to produce contrary and unthought- 

of ends; fo this attempt had an effect much different from that which the contrivers 
thereof deſigned ; for in this reſtitution of goods, the conſtable and Guiſes having 
an equal intereſt ; Diana, who was joined in affinity with both of them, Raging al- 
ready regained a confidence with them, began, as concerned in the ſame buſineſs, to 
treat of it with the conſtable : And as ſhe was a woman of great wit, well inſtructed 
in what ſhe was to do, ill affected towards the queen, and greatly terrified with the 
kreſtitution which was ſpoken of; ſhe uſed her ſkill to paſs from this to other diſcourſes 

tending to a reconcilement with the catholick faction, and the princes of Lorain: And 
from a conſult how to hinder the pro oſed reſtitution, coming to inveigh againſt the 
admiral, and the prince of Conde, who was ſuſpected to be the authors of it, at laſt 
they fell to a deploration of the preſent ſtate, in which, under the rule of a pupil king, 
and a ſtranger woman,things were governed with ſuch peſtiferous and deſtructive coun- 
ſels, that to promote ambition and private paſſions, the publick peace and tranquility 
were deſtroyed, with introducing ſhameleſly into the kingdom thoſe hereſies, which 
being condemned by the catholick church, were ſo carefully puniſhed with ſword and 
fire by the juſt ſeverity of the late kings. Nor made ſhe an end with this condolance, 
but went on with the ſame efficacy : That the whole kingdom was extreamly amazed, 
and very much troubled, that one of the houſe of Momorancy, which firſt received the 
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1561, chriſtian religion, who in the courſe of his 
Juſtice executed the chiefeſt 3 of the kingdom, ſhould now, as i 
charmed by the arts of a woman, 
of ſo little wiſdom, as the king of Navarre, to conſent to thoſe things which they did 
to the prejudice of God's church: That he, who had ſtrength and power in his hands, 
was ſtreightly obliged to diſturb and hinder thoſe wicked counſels which then pre- 
vailed, and once more to lend that help with which he had oftentimes formerly ſup- 
ported the crown afflicted, and religion wholy abandoned : That he ſhould call to 
mind his own maxim, ſo conſtantly obſerved in the glorious actions of his youth ac- 
cording to which he had ever condemned and oppoſed the power of ſtrangers, which 
always tends to the ruin, not edifying of ſtates ; and not now fuffer two women, one 


he were 


an Italian, the other a Navaroiſe, ſo perverſly to deſtroy the foundations of the French 


monarchy, chiefly eſtabliſhed upon the baſis of piety and religion ; That he ſhould 
remember, this was the ſame Catherine, whoſe manners and diſpoſition he had ever 
| blamed and deteſted; that theſe were the very ſame Hugonots whom he had fo 
fiercely perſecuted in the reign of Henry the ſecond ; that the perſons were not cg 


aſt life had with great praiſe of piety and 
uffer himſelf to be led by her appetite, and one 


ed, nor the quality of things; but 8 would believe that he in his old age ſuf- 


fered himſelf to be led, either by ambition, or inclinations of others, to ſhew him- 


ſelf altogether different from thoſe maxims by which formerly he had guided his 
actions, | 5 5 . es 
To theſe perſwaſive ſpeeches, many times on purpoſe reiterated, and adding many 
other reaſons, and by often viſiting and ſollicitation, finding that the conſtable began 

to yield, partly through indignation conceived againſt his nephew, for what concerned 
his eſtate, and partly through the hate of Calvin/m ; at length Magdalen de Savoy his 
wife undertook the taſk wholy to vanquiſh this reſolution ; who being not well pleaſed 
to ſee him bear ſuch an ardent affection to his nephews de Coligni, and deſirous to 
inſinuate into the ſame place of his favour Honore de Savoye marquis of Villars, her 
brother, ſhe let paſs no occaſion whereby ſhe might prejudice them, and advance his 
1 5 | SINE | 
Nor did the practice end there ; but by the means of Diana, the mareſhal of faint 
Andre being alſo brought in, who was no leſs concerned in the reſtitution, they ſo 


wrought with him, that partly to unite himſelf with thoſe who had the ſame intereſt, 
partly through the hate to his nephews, and partly through the juſt appearance of the 


preſervation of the catholick religion, to which he was ever affected, he began to 
incline to a friendſhip with the Guiſes. Which when they once perceived, they omit- 
ted not any artifice nor ſubmiſſion, or other means that might conduce to draw him 
abſolutely to their party: having conceived new hopes to recover this way ſome part, 


if not all of their former power in the government. And it ſo fell out, that Diana, 


wife to the mareſhal of Momorancy, (who was the only obſtacle to this treaty) be- 
ing ſick at Chantilly, his affect ion forc'd him to leave his father to viſit her; ſo that he 
being thus removed out of the way, the friendſhip was finally concluded, and a lea 
made between the conſtable and the Gui/es for the preſervation of the catholick reli- 
gin, and mutual defence of their ſeveral eſtates. 


But when this combination was known to the queen, ſhe conceived ſhe had loſt her 


greateſt ſtay, and that the princes of Lorain, ſo much increaſed in ſtrength and repu- 
tation, being ill ſatisfied with her proceeding, would endeayour to deprive her of the 
government; thought it ſo much mere neceſſary to enter into a ſtreighter union 
with the king of Navarre, to counterpoize as much as was poſſible, the other party ; 


knowing ſhe was to be very ſtudiouſly vigilant to preſerve things in an equality ſo, as 
neither the king's ſaſety, nor ſtability of the government ſhould be endangered. Where- 


fore the king of Navarre ſolliciting it, and the queen not diſliking that his party 
. | ſhould increaſe, under the pretence to keep the kingdom in peace during the king's 
An Edict that minority, to appeaſe the people formerly exaſperated, and at their firſt entering upon 


no body ſhould the government to gain a plauſible name of clemency ; it was commended to all the 


be moleſted 


1 parliaments by new edicts and decrees, not further to moleſt any body for matter of 


Religion, with religion; and to reſtore the goods, houſes, and poſſeſſions of all ſuch who for ſuſ- 
the reſtitution picion of Calviniſin had been formerly deprived of them. Which edits, though the 
of confiſcated parliament of Paris oppoſed, and many magiſtrates refuſed to obey them : Neverthe- 
fes the Hugonots having ſo ſpecious a colour as the declared will of the king, and the 

regent, approved of by the council of ſtate, they of themſelves took upon them 2 
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exerciſe a liberty of conſcience, increaſing ſtill in number and force; which perhaps 1561. 
would have fallen out according to the queen's intention, if the multitude of the Hu- 
gonots had known how to contain themſelves within the limits of modeſty and reaſon. ares 
But they on the contrary, as thoſe uſe who are led by a popular rage, without the ThelTugonots | 
bridle of a formal government, finding themſelves now ſupported and favoured, looſed S * | 
from the fear of puniſhment, and laying aſide all reſpect due to magiſtrates, by open eee 
aſſemblies, inſolent ſpeeches, and other odious acts, provoked againſt themſelves ; 
the hate and diſdain of the catholicks : from whence ariſing in all parts obſtinate Jars, ' 
and bloody factions, every thing was full of tumult, and all the provinces of the 
kingdom troubled with ſeditious rumours. So that contrary to the intention of thoſe 
that governed, and contrary to the common opinion, the remedy applied to maintain 
the ſtate, and preſerve an union of peace during the king's minority, fell out to be 
dangerous and deſtructive, and upon the matter, occaſioned all thoſe difſentions and 
perils, which with ſo much care they ought to prevent. TIES (rk 

This gave opportunity to the Guiſes, being encouraged and increaſed in ſtrength, EL 
to begin to oppole the preſent government. Inſomuch as the cardinal of Lorain, es Cardinal 
taking a time to ſpeak at the council-table, without bearing any regard to the queen ge Kiten 
or the king of Navarre who were preſent, began to enter upon the point of religion, Council in. 
and with hot words and effectual ſpeeches, to ſhew with what indignity to the moſt veighs againſt 


; 


_ chriſtian kingdom, what fin towards God, and with how great ſcandal to all the thelHfugonots. 


world, liberty of conſcience was permitted to thoſe, who profeſſing manifeſt here- 


ſies already condemned in all councils, went about ſcattering monſtrous opinions in 


religion, corrupting the youth, ſeducing ſimple perſons, and in all places of the king- 


dom ſtirring up the people to tumult, contempt, and rebellion. Already the prieſts 
could no longer celebrate their ſacrifices in churches for the inſolencies of the Hugo- 
nots; already the preachers durſt not go into the pulpit, for the arrogancies of the 
Calviniſts: the magiſtrates were no longer obeyed in their juriſdictions, through the 
rebellion of hereticks ; all places raged with diſcords, burnings and- ſlaughters, 


through the preſumption and perverſeneſs of thoſe who aſſumed to themſelves a li- 


berty of teaching and believing after their own faſhion : and now the moſt chriſtian 
kingdom, and firſt-born of the church, was ready to turn ſchiſmatick, to ſeparate 


it ſelf from the obedience of the apoſtolick ſee, and the faith of Chriſt, only to ſa- 
_ tisfie the capricious humours of a few ſeditious perſons. Upon this ſubject he fo en- 


larged himſelf with his wonted eloquence, by which he uſed to prevail in all diſputes, 
that, not any of the Hugonots favourers being able to anſwer the reafons he alledged ; 
but the king of Navarre holding his peace, the queen-mother not replying a word, 


and the chancellor ſtartled and confounded ; it was reſolved with great alacrity of all 


the councils, who were exceedingly ſcandalized at the exceſſive licence of the Hugo- 


nots, that forthwith all the principal officers of the crown ſhould aſſemble at the par- 


liament at Paris, there in the king's preſence, to debate theſe matters, and reſolve up- 

on ſuch remedies as were moſt neceſſary for the future. It was impoſſible to hinder 

them from coming to the parliament, which was appointed upon the thirteenth day of 

July: for the king of Navarre durſt not openly oppoſe it, left by declaring himſelf a The Edict of 
Hugonot, he ſhould gain many enemies: and the queen-mother, although ſhe deſired July. 

not to ſee the catholick party increaſe in ſtrength, yet ſhe was very much perplext in 


mind, and above all things apprehenſive, left the advancement and eſtabliſhment] of 
hereſie ſhould be imputed to her. | | | R 


The conteſtations in the parliament were very great : and although the protectors 
of the Hugonots employed their uttermoſt endeavours to obtain them a decree for liv 
berty of conſcience, by which declaration they pretended that theſe ſtirs and diſſen- 


tions would ceaſe ; yet all was in vain. For indeed, it being clearly, not only againſt 


the intention and authority of the catholick church, but alſo contrary to the ancient 


cuſtoms of the kingdom: and the counſellors of the parliament being exaſperated by 


the continual complaints which were brought them from all parts, againſt the inſur- 5 
rection of the Hugonots. It was with a general conſent expreſly ordered, that the The Parlia- 


miniſters ſnould be expelled out of the kingdom, with a prohibition to uſe any other ment of Paris 


rites or ceremonies in religion, than what were held and taught by the Roman church: expels the 


x . , . . a Hugonots out 
and all aſſemblies and meetings forbidden in any place, either armed or unarmed, un- | kde King- 


leſs in the catholick churches to hear divine ſervice, according to the uſual cuſtom. dom. 


And to give ſome balance to the other party, the ſame edict contained, that all delin- 
| | nn | O 
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of hereſie 


committed to 


the Biſhops. 
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15661: qu encies found in matter of religion before the publication thereof, ſhould be pardon- 
The judgment ed; and that for the future all a ccuſations or complaints of hereſie, ſhould be brought 


to the biſhops, their vicars, or ſu rrogates z and the civil magiſtrates to be aſſiſting to 


them upon all occaſions; and that they ſhould not proceed againſt thoſe convict of 
hereſie — than baniſhment, but abſtain from any corporal puniſhment, or efiufion 
of blood. | 5 

This deliberation comprehended in a ſolemn edict, approved, and ſubſcribed by 
the king, the queen, and all the princes and lords of both factions, abſolutely re- 
ſtrained the liberty of religion, and gave heart to the catholick party, which {was not 
a little dejected. But the prince of Conde and the admiral grieving, at the depreſſion 
of the Hugonots, in whoſe number and force they had founded the ſtrength of their 
faction, not able other ways to hinder the execution of the edit, (which being 


imbraced with great affection by the parliaments, and the greater parts of the inferior 


magiſtrates, they durſt not oppoſe ) they adviſed, to procure that the Calviniſt mini- 


| The confe- 


ſters ſhould deſire a conference in the kings preſence, accompanied with his prelates 


to propoſe and examine the articles of their doctrine; hoping by indirect ways to 


bring it ſo about, as again to introduce a liberty of religion. This demand of the Hu- 

onots was oppoſed by many of the catholick prelates, and in particular, by the car- 
din of Tournon, ſhewing that it was uſeleſs to diſpute matters of faith with men 
ſo extreamly obſtinate, and who perſiſted in opinions condemned by the holy church, 


yet if they had a mind to have their reaſons heard, they might addreſs themſelves to 


the general council at Trent, where under ſafe conduct they ſhould be permitted to 
propoſe and diſpute their opinions. But the cardinal of Lorain was not againſt it, 


either moved through hope by evident reaſons to convince the doctrine of the Hugo- 


nots, and by that means dilabuſe the conſciences of ſimple people, or ſet on ( as 
thoſe that were emulous ſaid ) with the vanity to ſhew his learning and eloquence, 
and to render himſelf in ſuch a publick afſembly ſo much the more eminent and re- 
nowned. Howſoever his intentions were, certain it is, that he, not contradicting the 
miniſters demand, drew to his opinion the other prelates: and finally, they all con- 
ſented to the king of Navarre; who, being deſirous to hear a folemn diſpute for the 
ſettling of his own conſcience, ſollicited it with great carneſtneſs in favour of the Hu- 
gonots. | 


Safe conducts then being ſent to the miniſters that were retired to Geneva, and Poi/ſy 


| (a town five leagues from Paris) appointed the place for the conference; beſides the 


ing and the court, there came thither on the catholick party the cardinals of Tour- 


non, Lorrain, Bourbon, Amagnac, and Guiſe, and with the biſhops and prelates of beſt _ 
_ eſteem, many doctors of the Sorbon, and other divines ſent for from the moſt famous 


univerſities of the kingdom. There appeared for the Hugonots Theodore Beza, head 


rence of Poiſſy of all the reſt, Peter Martyr Vermeilo, Francis de St. Paul, John Raimond, and Jobn 


The divers 


opinions of 


Virelle, with many other preachers, which came ſome from Geneva, ſome out of Ger- 
many, and other neighbouring places. There Theodore Beza with great [flouriſhes of 
rhetorick, having firſt propoſed his opinions, and the cardinal of Lorain with ſtrength 


of reaſon, and authority of ſcripture, and 7 the fathers of the holy church, ſtrongly 
it not fit that the king, who being but 


oppoſed him, the council of ſtate though 
young, and not yet able to judge or diſcern of the truth, ſhould come any more to the 
diſputation ; left he ſhould be infected with ſome opinions leſs exact, or lefs conform- 
able to the doctrines of the catholick church. Wherefore the diſpute, from being 
publick, by degrees grew more private; and finally, after many meetings, brake off, 


without any concluſion or benefit at all. The catholick party got only this advantage, | 
3 that the king of Navarre himſelf remained little ſatisfied with the Hugonots, having 


diſcovered, that the miniſters agreed not amongſt themſelves about that doctrine 
which they too unanimouſly preached ; but that fome followed ſtrictly Calvin's opi- 


nions, others inclined to the doctrine of Ecolampadins and Luther; ſome adhering io 
the Helvetian confeſſion, others to the Auguſtan: at which uncertainties, being very 
much troubled, from thence forward he began to leave them, and incline to the Ro- 


man religion, | | 

But the Hugonots got much greater advantage by the conference, to which end 
only they deſired it: For being departed from the diet, they divulged abroad, that 
they had made good their opinions, convinced the catholick doctors, confounded 
the cardinal of Lorain, and gotten licence from the king to preach, Whereupon, 


of the edict of July had rather increaſed than diminiſhed the diſorders; they called 
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they began of their own authority to aſſemble themſelves in ſuch places at they thought 
moſt convenient for their purpoſe, and to celebrate their preachings 8 Hſ and 
were frequented with ſuch a confluence of the nobility, and common people, thar it 
was not poſſible any longer to ſuppreſs or hinder them, And if the magiſtrates mo- 


leſted them in their congregations, or the catholicks attempted to drive them out of 


their temples, they were grown to that inſolence, that without reſpect of any authori- 
ty, they took arms to right themſelves. Whereupon cruel contentions ariſing with 
the name of Heretick and Papiſt, the whole kingdom was turned up-ſide down; the 
magiſtrates oppoſed in their juriſdictions, the people diſquieted, the collectors for the 
king's revenue not ſuffered ; and in the midit of a full peace were ſeen the effects of a 
tacite, but deſtructive war. | | | 


Thoſe that ſate at the helm moved with this neceſſity, and finding that this ſeverit 


another aſſembly of all the eight parliaments of the kingdom, to conſider the ſtate of 
every particular province, and by common conſent to make ſuch ordinances as ſhould 


ing with the intereſt of ſtate, and paſſions of great men, it is no marvel, though after 
ſo many, and ſuch divers orders taken, it became more confuſed and diſordered. For, 


31 
1561, 


There are 


Eight Parlia- 


ments in 


be thought moſt expedient for the ſettling of this buſineſs. Which, continually vary- ns 


through inconſtancy and often change, it could not receive that form which proceeds 


only from conſtancy and an exact obedience to the ſupreme power, 


This aſſembly met in Paris in the beginning of the year 1562; where, the queen 


conſenting (as altogether intent to balance the factions, and not to ſuffer the one to 


1562. 


advance, or to oppreſs the other, leſt ſhe ſhould remain a prey to that which got the 


{uperiority) and moſt of the council approving it: (partly perſuaded, that fo great 
a multitude moved with the zeal of religion could not eaſily be reſtrained z partly 
moved with pity, to ſee ſo much blood ſpilt unprofitably) that famous and fo much 


celebrated edit of January was made: by which was granted to the Hugonots a free The raic of 
exerciſe of their religion, and to aſſemble at ſermons, but unarmed, without the ci- January. 


ties, in open places, and the officers of the place being preſent and aſſiſtant. The 


- parliaments, though at firſt they refuſed to accept this edict, and the magiſtrates greatly 
oppoſed it; notwithſtanding by reiterated orders from the king and his council it 


was at length regiſtred and publiſhed by way of proviſion, with this exprels clauſe and 


otherwiſe, | | 
This edict diſmayed the heads of the catholick party; and not willing that the 


ble, and the cardinals, ( amongſt which the cardinal of Tournon was lately dead) with 


the mareſhals of Bri/ac and S. Andre, left the court, already contriving how they might 

hinder the execution of the edict, and is the Hugonot faction. But becauſe they 
united with the regent, they had no manner 

of right to intermeddle with the government of the kingdom, and therefore whatſo- 


ſaw, that while the king of Navarre it 


condition; until ſuch time as the general council, or the King himſelf ſhould order it 


world ſhould believe they conſented to what was done, the duke of Gui/e, the conſta- 


ever they ſhould do, would prove of no effect, they propoſed to themſelves to diflolve 


that union. And knowing that the queen's thoughts and intentions were diſpoſed to 


continue with the ſame power till her ſon came of age, they thought it more eaſie to 
gain the king of Navarre. It hindred not, but rather advanced the deſign, that they 
were abſent from the court, For the buſineſs being of ſuch difficulty and length, it 


might be managed with the greater ſecreſie; and there came in under hand to treat it, 


Hippolito d' Eft, cardinal of Ferrera, the Pope's legate, and don Juan Manriquez, am- The Cardiral 
baſſador from the catholick king: who being favoured by the counſellors of that fac- Hippolito d 


tion, found an eaſie way to promote their intentions. FFW 
The king of Navarre was already very much averſe to the Hugonots religion, by 


reaſon of the different opinions he found amongſt thoſe of that ſect about the points 
in controverſie. Wherefore after the conference held at Poiſſp, having there nat found 


the ſame conſtancy in Theodore Beza, and Peter Martyr Vermeil, which they uſed to 
ſhew in their ſermons when no body oppoſed them, he ſent for doctor Baldwin, a 
man {killed in holy ſcripture, and verſed in the diſputes of religion, by whom he 


was wholly taken off from the Helvetian and Auguſtan canſcflion, and perſuaded to 


re-unite himſelf to the religion taught in the univerſal cacholick church. And al- 


though he conſented to the edit of January, he did it rather through an old opi- 


nion, that mens conſciences were not to be forced, and through the pere of 
e | | 2 0 | tnole 
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1562. thoſe who affirmed that it was a means to quiet the troubles and tumults in the king- 


dom, than for any particular liking of it ; having already an intent to reconcile himſelf 
with the church. Which inclination of his being known to many, by means of his 
near counſellors of late diſpoſed to ſerve ſecretly the catholick party, it gave courage 
to the legate and the Spaniſb ambaſſador, to enter into their propoled treaty, 


But to accompany the ſpiritual conſiderations with profit, and temporal intereſts, 


they jointly propoſed, that repudiating queen Jane his wife with a diſpenſation from 
the pope, by reaſon ſhe was manifeſtly tainted with hereſie, the Gzz/es ſhould obtain 
for him the queen of Scotland their niece, widow to Francis the ſecond ; who, be- 
ſides her youth and excellent beauty, brought with her a kingdom. But ſeeing that, 


through love to her children, ſhe conſented not to the divorced, they went about to in- 


troduce that treaty ſo often proved vain, to give him with certain conditions the ifle 
of Sardinia for Navarre ; knowing that it was the trial, which, as it touched near- 
eſt, would work moſt inwardly with him. And although the hopes thereof were 
almoſt quite loſt ; yet the treaty being never abſolutely broke off, the ambaſſador 


 Manrique with the wonted arts began ſo effectually to revive the thoughts and belief 
of it, that he was ſoon raiſed to new hopes. For, beſides the ordinary aſſurance of 
Propoſitions the catholick king's affection, they were gone ſo far, that they already treated the 


to exchange manner of the change, and the quality of the tribute that in acknowledgment of ſupe- 
Navarre for 5 
tions and articles of agreement, as if the treaty were meant really to be effected. 


That which furthered the catholicks deſign, was his natural inclination, by which 


he was diſpoſed to plain honeſt counſels. It availed them, that they began to diſcover 


the paſſions and intereſts which were covered under the veil of chriſtian charity, and 


the cloke of religion: Beſides, it conduced not a little to their ends, that he was en- 
tered into a ſuſpicion, that the admiral with his too much knowledge ſought to ar- 
rogate to himſelf ſuch an authority, as to make the world believe he ſwayed and ru- 
led his actions. But above all, the way was facilitated to perſuade him, in that he 


ſaw the whole faction made their addreſſes to the prince of Conde, admiring and ex- 


alting the boldneſs, generoſity and promptneſs which he ſhewed ; and on the contrary, 


_ deſpiſed his facility and too much mildneſs. He was moved with one conſideration - 


more of exceeding great conſequence ; ſceing the king of France and his brothers were 


in an age unable to have children, by nature of a weak complexion, of little heat, 
and ſubje& to dangerous indiſpoſitions ; he was not altogether without hope, but that 


in a ſhort time he might attain to the crown, which as firſt of the blood belonged to 


him. In which caſe he knew, that to be a favourer and head of the Hugonots, would 


be a great obſtacle unto him, and almoſt an invincible impediment. Wherefore de. 
firing to remove all ſuch contrarieties as might hinder him in that pretence, he incli- 
ned to joyn himſelf with the catholick party, and to gain the pope's favour and the 


king of Spain's, together with the forces of the beſt united and moſt powerful faction. 
Io all theſe reſpects being added the effeftual promiſes and lively perſuaſions of the 


legate, and the ambaſſador Manrigquez, and growing ſuſpicious of his wite's counſels, 
as given without meaſure to Calvin's opinions, and naturally an enemy to thoughts of 
peace, he reſolved finally to enter into a league with the conſtable and the duke of 
Guiſe, profeſſing by their ſpeeches, and declaring in writing that they were confederated 
for the defence of the catholick religion. ut the truth was in effect beſides thoſe 
_ conſiderations the king of Navarre left that party in which he knew he was inferior 
to his brother, to joyn himſelf with this, which fed him with many great hopes. 


Likewiſe the Guiſes were moved with'the deſire of riſing again to their former repu- 


tation and greatneſs. ; 


The union f This was the union which taught the French ſubjects without their king's conſent 
the King of to enter into any combinations ; and which with ſo many execrations and maledi&ti- 


Nee With on, Was by the Hugonots, in reſpect of the three chief confederates, called the 7 vi- 


the duke of | 
| Guiſe and the #701747. ; 5 * . . 
Conſtable, Queen Jane was incredibly diſpleaſed at this ſo unexpected deliberation of her huſ- 


which the Hu- band; and, not able to endure to ſee him a principal perſecutor of that religion which 


gonets called ſhe conſtantly profeſſed, and into which ſhe conceived ſhe had not only perſuaded, 
the Triumvi- 
and thereupon carrying with her prince Henry and the princeſs Catherine her children, 
whom ſhe brought up in the Calviniſt religion, ſhe retired into Bearue z being _ | 
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riority he ſhould pay to the crown of Spain: Seriouſly diſputing upon the capitula- | 


but abſolutelyconfirmed him, through diſdain therefore, ſhe reſolved to leave the court, 
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mined to ſeparate her ſelt from the counſels and converſation of her huſband, But 
if queen Jane were greatly afflicted at ſo ſudden and almoſt incredible a change, the 
queen regent was no leſs terrified ; who, ſeeing with this union her deſigns deſtroy- 
ed, of balancing the factions, and that equality ſo unequally broken, in which con- 
ſiſted (with ſuch jealouſie and diſcontent of the princes) the ſecurity of the ſtate, be- 
gan greatly to fear the ruin both of her ſon's kingdom, and her own greatneſs : Con- 


ceiving, that theſe reciprocal changes, and this uniting of intereſts ſo wholy different,” 


could not be without ſome hidden deſign of great attempts, and a foundation of high 
hopes. EG | | > ore 

She knew the Guiſes had already diſcovered her arts, and that full of defire and pre- 
tenſions, they ſought by all manner of ways poſſible to attain to the government. It 
appeared to her, that the king of Navarre would not have been induced to leave the 


- friendſhip of his brother and his other adherents, to unite himſelf with thoſe who 


had been his bitter enemies, without great reward for ſuch a lightneſs. She well 
knew what power ambition and the thirit of rule had over the minds of men, though 
never ſo juſt ; and looking round about her, ſhe diſcovered her own weakneſs, and the 
craſie uncertain condition of her young ſons. - In which conſideration, neither be- 


lieving, nor relying any longer upon the ſincerity of the king of Navarre, nor the pro- 


feſſions the catholicks made, that they would not innovate any thing in the ſtate, be- 


ing full of fears and jealouſies, ſhe ſaw not where ſecurely to reſt her thoughts. Inſo- 
much as in the long watchings and frequent conſultations which ſhe held with her con- 
fidents, among whom the principal were the biſhop of Valence, and the chancellor 


de P Hoſpital, at length ſhe concluded (being adviſed by them, and what more im- 


1562, 


ported, being forced by neceſſity) to make a league with the prince of Conde and the Queen Cathe. 
admiral ; and fomenting their deſigns, make herſelf a buckler of their forces; by rine in oppoſi. 


this means, equalling and counterpoiſing as much as was poſſible, the power of the #192 to the 


factions : This reaſon prevailing among many other, that even God in the government 


Triumvirat 
Joins with the 


of the world oftentimes draws good from evil; and ſince the Hugonots had till then Prince of Con- 
been the cauſe of ſo much care and trouble, it was but reaſonable to make uſe of them de and the 
for the preſent, as an antidote to cure thoſe evils which with their venom were like to Admiral, 


infe& the moſt noble and moſt eſſential parts of the kingdom. 
The Hugonots, by the publication of the edict of January, being free from the fear 


of puniſhment, had already begun to take ſtrength and vigour; and afſembling them- 
| ſelves publickly upon all occaſions, it appeared that their number was great and con- 
ſiderable, not only for the quantity, bur alſo for the quality of the perſons ; inſomuch 


as their force was not contemptibſe. The prince of Conde took upon him openly to 


be the head of them, who, though in appearance reconciled by the king's command 
with the Guiſes, perſevered firmly in his former deſigns, and burnt impatiently with 
deſire to revenge his paſt affronts upon thoſe that were his chief perſecutors. His 


power and boldneſs was moderated by the wiſe council of the admiral of Chaſtillon; 


who, through defire of rule, was together with his brothers, more ſtraightly united 


with the Hugonot party. Their authority led after them, being of the ſame faith, 


the prince of Porcien, the count de la Roch-fou-caut, meſſieurs de Genlis, de Grammont, 


and Duras, the count Montgomery, the baron des Adrets, meſſieurs de Bouchavane, 


and Soubize, and many other the principal in the kingdom; in ſuch manner, that up- 
on very little heat that they received from thoſe who governed, they preſently put 


themſelves in a poſture of defence, and boldly oppoſed the contrary faction. 


Wherefore the queen being forced to take hold of the opportunity of this conjun-- 


cure for her own defence and her ſons, and being reduced into neceſſity to imbrace 


for the preſent any whatſoever dangerous party, leaving the iſſue thereof to future oc- 


currences, began to feign that ſne was moved with the doctrine and reaſons of the 


Hugonots, and inclined to entertain their Religion. To confirm them in which opi- The Queen 
nion as much as ſhe could with outward teſtimonies, ſhe would often hear their feigning an 


preachers argue and diſcourſe in her own chamber, confer with great confidence and clinat en to 


profeſſions of affection with the prince of Conde and the admiral; and was often in 3 


diſcourſe with the dutcheſs of Mont penſier, whom (making her believe whatſoever 
ſhe pleaſed with her excellent diſſimulation) ſhe uſed as a means to entertain with 
hopes many other the principal of them. And to lead them on with open demonſtra- 
tions to a belief of her private proteſtations and practices, ſhe wrote obſcure letters of 


ambiguous ſenſe to the pope, one while demanding a council, ſuch in every point as 


the 


Religion, 
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power of the catholicks, or the Triumvirat. 
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the Calviniſts deſired; then licence to call a national one; ſometimes deſiring that 
the communion might be adminiſtred under both ſpecies ; otherwhile requiring a diſ- 
penſation for prieſts to marry z now ſolliciting that divine ſervice might be {aid in the 
vulgar tongue ; then propoſing other ſuch like things wiſhed for and preached by the 
Hugonots; in which ſhe knew ſo well how to diſſemble, by the help of monſteur de 
P Iſle ambaſſador at Rome, that putting the pope in doubt, and the catholick party, 
and ſo neceſſitating them to proceed warily, leſt they ſhould finally alienate her wholly 
from the roman religion: at the ſame time ſhe won the Hugonots, making them 
believe that ſhe was altogether inclined to favour them, that of bitter enemies they be- 
came her greateſt friends and confidents, | TE 

Nor were the vulgar only deluded by theſe artificial diſſimulations, but the admi- 
ral alſo, who was by nature ſo wary, and of ſuch a ſubtile wit, gave ſuch credit to 
them, that he was induced to give the queen a full account of the number of the 
forces and deſigns of his faction, of the adherents they had both within and without 
the kingdom, and every other particular; ſhe ſeeming deſirous to be informed at 


large before ſhe declared her ſelf ; and promiſing openly to take that party, when they 


were once ſo eſtabliſhed and provided with force, as ſhe ſhould not need to fear the 


Thus with a ſudden,and in appearance incredible change, the king of Navarre went | 
over to the catholick party; and queen Catherine, though diſſemblingly, took upon 
her the protection of the Hugonots, Which change, to them that knew not the true 


ſecret reaſons of it, 5 {Tg ſtrange and extravagant, and therefore many did then at- 


tribute it to lightneſs in the one, and womaniſh inconſtancy in the other; and many 


that have written ſince, aſcribe the fault alſo to the ſame cauſes, not penetrating into 


the hidden foundations upon which the engines of this counſel were moved. 


The End of the Ferm BOOK. 
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Civil Wars of FRANCE. 
By Henrico Caterino D' Avila. 


The Third B o O x. 


The ARGUMENT. 


HE Third Book relates the Deliberation of the King of Navarre to drive 1562; 
4 the Prince of Conde [ey become formidable) out of Paris ; for 
this purpoſe he ſends for the other Catholick Lords to Court. The Duke of 
Guiſe makes a Fourney thither, and paſſing by Vaſly, lights upon an Aſſembly 
of Hugonots at their devotions ; there _ follows accidentally a bloody con- 
ict; to revenge themſelves of which, the Hugonots riſe in all Parts of the 
Kingdom. The Prince of Conde leaves Paris: The Queen, together with 
the King, becauſe ſhe would not be conſtrained to declare herſelf for either 
party, retires to Fountain-bleau: On the other Side, the Princes of each Fac- 
tion endeavour to poſſeſs ys of the perſons of the King and Queen; 
The Catholicks prevent the Hugonots, and lead them both to Paris, The 
Prince of Conde, having loſt his Opportunity, takes other 2 poſſeſſes 
himfelf of Orleans and prepares for the War. The Catholick Lords under 
the King's Name hkewiſe raiſe an Army. Many Writings are publiſhed on 
each Side. Both Armies go into the Field. The Queen ' Mother avoids the 
Mar, and labours for a Peace: To this End ſhe comes to a parky with the 
Prince, but without Succeſs ; notwi 22 ſbe continues te treat of an 
Agreement, which at length is concluded. The Prince by the Perſwaſion of 
the reſt, repents himſelf thereof, and again takes Arms: purpoſeth to aſſail 
the King's Camp by night, but fails of his 4 Forces come to the King 
out of Germany, and many thouſand of Swiſſes: thereupon the Prince is 
forced to retire unto the Walls of Orleans; where not being able to keep the 
Army together, he devides it. He ſends for Succours into Germany and 
England: conſents to give Havre de Grace to the Engliſh, and to receive 
their Garriſons in Deipe and Rouen, 7o obtain aids of them, The Queen is 
ended, and grievouſly afflicted therewith, and for that cauſe joyning with 
the Catholick party, caujeth the Hugonots to be declar'd Rebels. The King's 
Army takes Blois, Tours, Poictiers and Bourges; befiegeth Rouen 2 
| takes 


this reſolution with the other confederat 
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takes it: The King of Navarre is xilld there. Succours come to the Prince 
out of Germany, with which being reinforced, he makes haſte to aſſault Paris; 
The King and the Queen arrive there with the Army ; wherefore after many 
attempts, he is neceſſitated to depart. Both Armies go into Normandy, and 
there follows the Battle of Dreux ; in which the Prince of Conde is taken 
priſoner on the one Side, and the Conſtable on the other : The Duke of Guiſe 


being victorious, layeth fiege to Orleans, and is ready to take it, but is trea- 


cherouſly flain by Poltrot. After his Death follows a general peace, and 
the King's Army recovers Havre de Grace from the Engliſh, The Kin 


cometh out of bis minority; the Queen uſeth divers arts to work the diſcon- 


tented Princes to her will; and to compaſs her ends, together with the King, 
makes a general viſitation of the Kingdom; cometh to a parly at Avignon 
with the Pope's Miniſters, and at Bayonne with the Queen of Spain. IF 7s 
agreed between the moſt Chriſtian and Catholick King, to aid each other in 
the ſuppreſſion of ſeditions. The Queen of Navarre cometh to the Court. 


The King maketh a Reconciliation between the Families of Chaſtillon and 


Guiſe; but within few Days after, they return to their Enmities. The ; 
Queen of Navarre in diſtaſte leaves the Court, and plots new Miſchiefs. Li- 


vers Marriages are celebrated, but the Civil diſſentions nevertheleſs continue, 


55 Ph FFAIRS of the ſtate being thus on the ſudden put into another po- 
„ture, there were none fo ſhort-ſighted who did not clearly perceive 
A that the animoſity of the factions would finally ſhew itſelf in a war; 
and that there wanted nothing to make this cloud break into a ſtorm, 
| but the conjuncture of ſome fit occaſion. Which (as if all things 
had concurr'd to haſten the calamity of France) did forthwith ariſe 
from a marvellous opportunity. _ | A "DONS 15 4 
The King of Navarre, after he had declared himſelf of the catholick party, ſtayed 
as by chance, in Paris; which city, as it is placed in the middle of France, ſo in fre- 
quency of people, riches, dignity and power, far ſurpaſſeth all others in the Kingdom. 
Wherefore believing that the reſt would follow the example which that ſhould give, 
he endeavoured very ſollicitouſly, as was agreeable to the natural inclination of the 
inhabitants, to hinder there the preachings and aſſemblies of the Hugonots ; and in all 
his other actions of the government, having ſtill a regard to that end, he hoped with 


the benefit of time, by degrees to take away their credit and force; and laſtly, their 
liberty of religion; which maintained in being, and gave increaſe to that party. 


The Prince of Conde was likewiſe in Paris; who on the contrary, encouraging the 


| preachers, and enlarging as much as he could their licenſe and liberty, under colour 


of making the edi& of January to be obſeryed, arrogated to himſelf (more by force 
than reaſon) a great authority in all the affairs of ſtate, 5 

It appeared neceſſary to the king of Navarre, by ſome means or other to make the 
prince of Conde leave Paris. For already, either the deſire of peace, or the envy that 
he bore him, had rendered him exceeding violent againſt him; and reaſon perſuaded 
to preſerve that city from tumults and ſeditions upon which the catholick party chiefly 
relied ; but knowing his own forces were /not ſufficient, or willing to communicate 


$ before any thing were put in execution, he 
nſtable, that they might unite all their forces 


ſent for the duke of Guije, and the 
in the ſame place. VVV | ops g a 

The duke of Cuiſe, after he retired from court, dwelt at Fainville, a place of his 
own, upon the confines of Champagne and Picardy; and having received advice from 
the king of Navarre, being accompanied with the cardinal his brother, with a train 
of many gentlemen his dependants and two ſquadrons of lances for guard, was 
upon the way to be at Paris at the time appointed. But the firſt day of March in the 
morning paſſing thorough a little village in the ſame confines called Yaſh, his people 
heard an unuſual noiſe of bells; and having aſked what was the reaſon of it, anſwer 
was made, that it was the hour wherein the Hugonots uſed to aſſemble at their Ser- 


mons. 
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mons. The pages and lacqueys of the duke that went before the reſt of the com- 
pany, moved wich the novelty of the thing, and a curiofity to ſee, (for then thoſe 
congregations began firſt to be kept in publick) with jeſting ſpeeches, and a tumult 
proper to ſuch kind of people, went towards the place where the Hugonors were aſ- 
ſembled at their devotion 3 who underſtanding that the duke of Guiſe was there, one 
of their chief perſecutors, and ſeeing a great troop come directly towards them, fear- 
ing ſome affront, or elſe indeed incenſed with the words of deriſion and contempt 
which the rudeneſs of thoſe people uſed againſt them, without any further conſidera- 
tion, preſently fell to gather up ſtones, and began to drive back thoſe that advanced 
firſt towards the place of their aſſembly, By which injury the catholick party being 
incenſed, (who came thither without intent of doing them harm) with no leſs incon- 
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1562 


In a conflict 
between the 


ſideration betaking themſelves to their arms, there began a dangerous ſcuffle amongſt Puke of Gu. ſe 


them. The duke, perceiving the uproar, and deſiring to remedy it, ſetting ſpurs to 


his horſe, without any regard put himſelf into the midſt of them; where, whilſt he 
reprehended his own people, and exhorted the Hugonots to retire, he was hit with 
a blow of a ſtone upon the left cheek, by which, though lightly hurt, yet by reaſon 


he bled much, being forced to withdraw himſelf out of the hurly-burly, his followers, 


impatient of ſuch an indignity done to their lord, preſently betook themſelves to their 
fire-arms, and violently aſſaulting the houſe where the Hugonots retired to ſecure 


themſelves, killed above ſixty of them, and grievouſly wounded the miniſter , who 
climbing over the tyles, ſaved himſelf in ſome of the adjoining houſes. The tumult 


ended, the duke of Guiſe called for the officer of the place, and began ſharply to repre- 
hend him for fuffering ſuch a pernicious licence to the prejudice of paſſengers; and 
he, excuſing himſelt, that he could not hinder it, by reaſon of the edict of Fanuray, 


his ſervants 
and the Hu- 
onots, the 
Duke 1s hurt 
with a ſtone. 


which tolerated the publick aſſemblies of the Hugonots, The duke no leſs offended 


at his anſwer than at the thing it felf, laying his hand upon his ſword, replyed in 


choler, This ſhall ſoon cut the bond of that editt, though never ſo binding. From 
which words, ſpoken in the heat of anger, and not forgotten by thole that were pre- 
ſent, many afterwards concluded, that he was the author and contriver of the enſuing 
war. | Ok 555 

But the Hugonots, exceedingly incenſed by this chance, and being no longer able 
to keep themſelves within the limits of patience, not contented with what they had 


done formerly, both in Paris (where killing divers men, they fired the church of 


S. Meadard) and in other cities all over the kingdom; no full of malice and rage, ſtir- 


A ſaying of 
the Duke of 
Guiſe which 
made him 
thought the 
author of the 
enſuing War. 


red up ſuch horrible tumults and bloody ſeditions, that beſides the ſlaughter ot men . 


in many places, the monaſteries were ſpoiled, images thrown down, the altars bro- 


incenſed, and the people in all places running headlong to take arms, the heads of 
the factions upon the ſame occaſion went about gathering forces, and preparing them- 
ſelves for a manifeſt war. | | 


ken, and the churches brutiſhly polluted, By which actions every body being much 


But the lords of both parties ſaw plainly, that in the ſtate things were then in, 


they could not take arms without running into an open rebellion; there being no 


pretext or apparent colour that covered with the ſhew of juſtice the raifing of arms: 


for the catholick party could not oppoſe the edict of January without apparently con- 
tradicting an act of council, and treſpaſſing againſt the royal power by which the 
edict was authorized: and on the other fide, the Hugonots having the liberty of 
conſcience given them which was appointed by the edict of e Bag no juſt cauſe 
to ſtir. ere each faction deſired to draw the king to their party, and ſeizing 
upon his perſon, by-aboliſhing the edict, or interpreting it under his name according 


to their own ſenſe, to make a ſhew of having the right on their ſides; and the contrary 


ebellion. ae Ae n Kin 
Ihe queen- mother, very welt knowing theſe deſigns, and deſiring as much as was 
poſſible to preſerve her own liberty and her ſons, continuing her wonted artifices ſo to 
balance the power of the great ones, that by their tyranny they might not prejudice 


E by oppoſing the king's will, and reſiſting him in. perſon, to run into an actual 


the ſecurity of the ſtate; and having leſt Paris, that ſhe might not be conſtrained by 


either faction, ſhe went to Fuuntain-bleau, a houſe of pleaſure belonging to the Kings 


of France; which being a free open place, ſhe- coneeived ſhe could not he forced to de- 


clare herſelf, and hoped by- doubtful ſpeeches and ambiguous promiſes to maintain 


her credit with both parties. Where ſhe gave aſſurances ta the prince of Conde —— | 
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The Hiſtory of the Civil Wars 
the lords of Chaſtillon, (who being inferior in ſtrength to the catholicks, were gone 
out of Paris to arm themſelves) that ſhe would join with them as ſoon as ſhe ſaw they 
had aſſembled ſuch a force as might be ſufficient to reſiſt the power of their adverſaries. 
And on the other fide, ſhe made proteſtations to the king of Navarre, the conſtable, 
and the duke of Guiſe, that ſhe would never forſake the catholick party, nor ever 
conſent to the eſtabliſhment of the Hugonots further, than granting them a moderate 
liberty, ſuch as by the advice of perſons well- affected ſhould be thought neceſſary for 
the quiet of the ſtate. Her Letters concerning this buſineſs were no leſs ambiguous 


than her words; nor did ſhe declare her ſelf more openly abroad to foreign princes, 


than at home within her own kingdom : but often changing the tenour of her diſcourſe, 
and varying the inſtructions ſhe gave to ambaſſadors in other courts, and particularly 


to monſieur de Þ Iſle who reſided in Rome, ſometimes reſtraining them, other while 


giving them a larger ſcope, ſo confounded the underſtandings of all men, that they 
could not conclude any thing. | | | 
But now ſhe began to have a hard taſk, For the heads of both parties were grown 
by experience to be no leſs their crafts-maſters than her ſelf; and in ſuch a long time 
that ſhe had held the regency, they had had the commodity to diſcern and underſtand 
her arts; beſides now that the king began to grow of age, ſhe was neceſſitated to cut 
off thoſe delays which ſhe-formerly uſed; many things being in appearance juſt, which 
when he ſhould come to years to govern himſelf, depended abſolutely upon his judg- 


ment and arbitrement; which none could oppoſe without manifeſt delinquency of fe- 
lony ; whereas at the preſent every one might pretend that they did not withſtand the 


05 


king's will, but the wicked pernicious counſels of his miniſters. | 
The duke of Gri/e, who being of a more violent diſpoſition and reſolute nature than 


the reſt, abſolutely ſwayed the reſolutions of his party, having already drawn to his 
opinion the conſtable and the king of Navarre, perſuaded them that going preſently 


together to court they ſhould bring the king and the queen-mother to Paris, and af- 
terwards make them confirm ſuch determinations and edicts, as ſeemed neceſſary for 


the preſent times; and not by expecting, run the hazard of being prevented, or ſuffer 


their adverſaries to ſeize firſt upon the King's perſon, and ſo inveſt themſelves with the 
authority of his name. 5 e eee | | 
The prince of Conde had the ſame intention; who when he left Paris, retired firſt 
to Meaux, a town in Brye, two leagues diſtant from thence; and then to Ja Þerte, a 
place of his own, there to aſſemble his forces. To this reſolution he was adviſed by 


the admiral, invited by the promiſes of the queen- mother, and perhaps further in- 


duced by the deſign of the catholicks, which was not concealed from him, (as for the 


moſt part in civil diſſentions, through the infidelity of counſellors and frequency of 

ſpies, it is very eaſie to penetrate into the very thoughts of the enemy.) But the ca- 
tholick lords with their ordinary followers were ſufficient to manage this deſign; 
beſides they were near to Paris, which depending abſolutely upon their wills, afforded 


ſtrength and commodity to effect it: whereas on the other ſide, the prince of Conde 
being far weaker than they, and but few bf his men armed, he was forced to expect 
the other lords and gentlemen of his party; who being ſent for from divers provinces 
of the kingdom, were not ſpeedily to be brought together. r. 

In the mean while the catholicks prevented them, and on a ſudden appeared in 


great numbers at the court. Yet the queen, nothing diſmayed at their ſo unexpected 
coming, though doubtful that her former arts would no longer prevail, began to per- 
ſuade the king of Navarre, that the princes and other lords that came with him 


ſhould preſently withdraw themſelves from about the court, that every one plainly 
1 J the cauſe of their coming z which was, to force her being unarmed, and the 


ing yet in minority, to order things in the ſtate according to their humours, and to 


accommodate publick affairs to paſſions and private intereſts ; which was not only far 


from the loyalty and integrity they profeſſed, but abſolutely contrary to the peace and 


ſafety of the kingdom, which they pretended only to defire. For to ſeek new edicts 


and new inſtitutions different from thoſe which were already enacted, was no lels than 


to arm the Hugonots; who, bold enough of themſelves, and ready for inſurrections, 
would believe and publiſh to all the world, that they had reaſon on their ſide, if with- 


out any cauſe that edict ſhould be recalled, which by a general conſent was confirmed 


and eſtabliſhed. That it was expedient, whilſt the king was under age, to avoid 


the neceſſity of a war, and the troubles and inconveniencies that accompanied it; leſt 
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beſides the univerſal prejudice, a greater brand of infamy might be fixed upon them 1362 


who held the greateſt authority in the government. That ſhe for this reaſon con- 
ſented to the edict of January; for this cauſe left Paris; to take away all manner of 
pretence and opportunity for that miſchief to break out, which ſecretly erept up; and 
that to return to a place e and to diſturb the edict already publiſhed, would 


be openly to foment the violence of it. Withal, ſhe put the king of Navarre in mind, Perſons of de- 
and the other catholick princes, that to raiſe civil wars was only®proper to thoſe who ſperate for- 


- | | 5 | tal tunes, the in- 

were either of unſettled or deſperate fortunes; and not for ſuch who, poſſeſſing riches, ndiaries of 

. ** . . a Civ il Wars, 
king of Navarre ſhould enjoy the principal command of the whole kingdom, which 


dignities, eſtates and honours, lived in a flouriſhing eminent condition. That the 


already without contradiction he was poſſeſſed of; the other princes ſhould enjoy 
their eſtates, greatneſs and dignities; and ſhould comply with the people, that by en- 
Joying, or believing they enjoyed a borrowed and-momentary liberty, they might ſuffer! 
the king without war to accompliſh the age of his majority. That nothing had been 
done which was not forced by an abſolute neceſſity ; that only was given, which 
could not be ſold ; and that liberty granted to the Hugonots, which of their own 


power they arrogated to themſelves. And therefore the catholick princes ſhould have 


patience, that this ſo frantick humour might be overcome with art and dexteritßy; 
and not wilfully be an occaſion, by rf a the remedies before the time the king 
came to age, to anticipate likewiſe the diſeaſe; which would carry along with it many _ 
adverſe reſolutions, and dangerous accidents : And if they were poſitively reſolved to 
regulate the edict, that it was to be done inſenſibly, and with opportunity of times 


and occaſions, and not with ſuch open violence, which would afford that commodity . 


to the ſeditious, which they themſelves deſired and ſought after, 


Theſe reaſons effectually expreſſed and reiterated, would have moved the king of 


Navarre, and perhaps the conſtable alſo, if the duke of Guiſe had conſented there-/ 


unto. But he having ſettled his hopes, not only to recover, but enlarge his former 
greatneſs by the fortune of the war; and deſirous, as ancient protector and head of 
the catholick party, that thoſe things reſolved upon without his conſent ſhould by any 

means whatſoever be diſturbed, and the honour of diſturbing them redound apparently 
upon himſelf; he peremptorily oppoſed all the queen's arguments; ſhewing, that 
they ſhould at the ſame time loſe their credit and reputation, when they ſuffered them- 
ſelves to be ſo eaſily deluded by a woman, who did all with a deſign to throw her {elf 


into the arms of the contrary party; if fondly giving credit to her words, they ſhould 


ſo eaſily be perſuaded to depart from the court; that it would too much prejudice 


the juſtice of their cauſe, if it ſhould appear by their own confeſſion, that the end of 


their coming was not for the publick good or preſervation of the royal authority; but 
through private paſſions, and particular intereſts ; and that through an inward guilt, 
they had not purſued thoſe intentions which they purpoſed to effect. That they 


ought not, by the artificial perſuaſions of the queen, to be diverted from a delibera- 


tion ſo maturely weighed, and unanimouſly reſolved upon; nor to fatisfie her will, 


ſuffer thoſe things to be laid aſide which were dictated by reaſon, preſeribed hy ju- 
ſtice, and commanded by religion; the preſervation and reſpect of which had chiefly 


brought them thither : But howſoever, it was no longer ſeaſonable to defer or ſpend 
time in diſcourſes: The prince of Conde with an armed power was already at Hand, 
the Hugonots had already joyned their forces; who without doubt would carry the 
King along with them, if they did not firſt take order for his ſecurity. And there- 
fore this being a buſineſs not to be determined by perſuaſions, it was neceſſary to uſe 


force, and carrying away the king, leave the queen to take that party which pleaſed 
her beſt. For having with them the perſon of the lawful king, and the firſt prince 
of the blood, to whom the government naturally belonged, they needed little to re · 

gard what ſhe ſhould do with her ſelf. And it was true, that the prince of Conde, 
Joyned with the lords of Chaſtillon, and the reſt of his adherents, already drew near 


to the court. Wherefore the conſtable and the king of Navarre being confirmed by 


theſe reaſons, and ſeeing it was neceſſary to break off all treaties and delays, gave the 


queen perſonally to underſtand, that ſhe. might inſtantly reſolve ; for they had deter- 
mined, whatever hapned, to carry the king and his brothers with them to Paris, left: 


they ſhould fall into the hands of the Hugonots, who, (as they had advertiſement) 


were not far off; that it was not fit for them to leave their lawful prince a prey to he- 
xeticks, who deſired nothing more than to have him a priſoner, that they miglir under 
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The Queen is 
forced to de- 
clare her ſelf 


The Hiſtory of the Civil Wars 


his name ſubvert the foundations of the kingdom: That there was now no time to 


be loſt, nor means to put it off ; that they would diſpoſe of the king as their alle- 
giance and the common good required. For what concerned herſelf, that they 
would not determine any thing, but as it was their duty, leave her tree to do what 
ſhe pleaſed. | a7 

Though this intimation were peremptorily and ſudden, yet the queen was not at 
all ſurpriled therewith, having long foreſeen it, and deſigned what in ſuch a caſe would 
be fitteſt to do, Wherefore being neceſſitated to declare her ſelf, though it were againſt 


her will, and ſhe foreſaw war would quickly enſue thereupon ; the would not by 


any means ſeparate herſelf from the catholick party; not only becauſe reaſon and 


Juſtice fo adviſed, but becauſe ſhe likewiſe conceived, that both her own ſafety and 
her ſon's depended upon their ſtrength. So that with her wonted vivacity of courage 


preſently reſolving, ſhe returned anſwer to the king of Navarre and the conſtable ; 
that ſhe was no leſs a catholick, nor leſs ſollicitous of the general good of that re- 
ligion, than any other whatſoever ; that for this time ſhe would rather believe the 


council of others, than her own judgment; and ſince all agreed that it was beſt to 


go, ſhe was ready to ſatisfy them. And ſo without any other reply, ſhe preſently 
ut herſelf in a readineſs to depart : Nothwithſtanding, at the ſame time ſhe diſpatched 
tters to the prince of Conde, lamenting that ſhe could not diſcharge the promiſe ſhe 


for the Catho- had made to put both the king's perſon and her own into their hands ; for the ca- 


licks, and at 
the ſame time 
maintains 
hopes in the 
Hugonots. 


Charles the 


IXth wept at 


his reſtraint. 


tholicks coming firſt, had carried them by force to Paris; but that they ſhould not 


loſe their courage, negle& their care tor the preſervation of the crown, nor ſuffer 
ir enemies to arrogate to themſelves the abſolute power in the government. So 
being mounted on horſeback with the king and her other ſons, and compaſſed about 
with the catholick lords, who omitted no obſervance or demonſtrations of honour 
that might appeaſe her, they went that night to Melun, the next day to the Bois de 
Vincennes, * with the ſame ſpeed the morning after to Paris. „„ 
It is moſt certain, that the young king was ſeen that day by many to weep, being 


perſuaded that the catholiek lords reſtrained him of bis liberty; and that the 


queen- mother being diſcontented that her wonted arts prevailed not, and foreſeeing 


the miſchiefs of the future war, ſeemed perplexed in mind, and ſpake not a word 


to any body; of which the duke of GCuiſe making little account, was heard to ſay pub- 


lickly, That the good is always good, whether it proceed from love or forte. But the prince 


of Conde having received this news upon the way, and finding that he was either pre- 
vented by the catholicks, or deluded by the queen, he preſently ſtopt his horfe, and 


ſtood ſtill a good while, doubting what reſolution to take; all thoſe future troubles 
that were like to enſue repreſenting themſelves before him with a face of terrour. But 
the admiral who was ſomewhat behind, overtaking him, they conferred a little to- 


gether, and after a deep ſigh, the prince ſaid, we are gone ſo far forward, that we 
muſt either drink or be drowned ; and without any further diſpute, taking another 


way, he went with great ſpeed towards Or{eans, which he had formerly deſigned to 


poſſeſs himſelf of. 


Orleans is one of the principal cities of th kingdom, ſome thirty leagues diſtant 


from Paris, of a large compaſs, abundance in proviſion, commodious for buildings, 
and very populous; which being in the province of Beauſſe, ſtands as it were the na- 


vel of the kingdom, upon the river of 25 antiently called Ligeris, a great navi- 
gable river; which paſſing through many provinces, at length runs into the Britiſb 


Sea, This city, by reaſon of the 8 the fertility of the foil, the eminency 


of it, and the mutual commerce it 
very convenient for a ſtanding quarter, and to oppoſe againſt Paris, by making it the 


principal ſeat for their faction. For which reaſons having many months before caſt 
his thoughts upon it, he had taken pains to hold ſecret intelligence with ſome of the 


_ citizens which were of Calvixs religion, and by their means to raiſe a great party 


of the youth, who were of unquiet ſpirits, factious, and inclined to a deſite of no- 


velties. So that the diſpoſition. of the inhabitants anſwering the inſtigation of tile 
complices, already a great part of the people were willing to take arms. And that 
things might be done in due order, the prince had the day before ſent monſieur de 


Andelotte to the city, who entering thereinto ſecretly, (at the ſame time rhat the 


prinee ſeized upon the court) ſhould endeavour likewiſe to make himſelf maſter of 


the town, But though it fo fell out, that the prince could not arrive at court; 


Andelotte 


with many other places, ſeemed to the prince 
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he preſently gallopped with al 
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at the day appointed ſuddenly ſeized on.S, Jaba's gate, Upon which accident mon- 
fieur de Monterau, governor of the city, getting together ſome few men of mon- 
ſieur de Sipierres company, who, by chance were then thereabouts, very hotly aſſaulted 
the conſpirators, with no little hope that they ſhould be able to driye.them away, and 
recover the entrance of the gate, where, they had not had time enough to fortific 
themſelves ; ſo that joyning in a bloody fight, after a conflict of many hours, Audelatte 
at length began to yield te the multitude of the catholicks, who ran thither armed 


61 


Andelette not knowing what had happened, armed three hundred gf his followers, and 1562. 


from all the parts of the town, and had ſurely received an affront, Che had not beads 


opportunely aſſiſted by an unexpected ſuccour. For the prince of Conde, not finding 
the court at Fountain bleay, and therefore deſiſting from his voyage, returned much 


ſooner than he thought, and marching, with great diligence, approached near to Or- 
leans at the ſame time that the fight began; and knowing it to be very violent by the | 


continual ſhot and inceſſant ring of bells, which might be heard many miles 


rates, who were already in great danger af being defeated. 


S 
his 2 05 towards the city to ſuccour his confeder 


They were more than three thouſand horſe, and ran belong with ſuch fury, char 
* 


the peaſants, though aſtoniſhed with the unuſual ſpectaele of ciyll arms, in the midſt 


of their fright and wonder could not forbear to laugh, feeing here a horſe fall, there a 


man tumbled over, and nevertheleſs without regarding any accident, run furiouſly one 
over another as faſt as their horſes could go, upon a deſign which no body knew bur 
themſelves. But this haſte, fo ridiculous to the ſpectators, had very good ſucceſs to 


the prince's intentions. For coming with ſuch a powerful ſuccour, and in ſo fit an 
opportunity of time, the governor being driven away, and thaſe that reſifted ſup- 
rig at laſt the town, which was of exceeding egnſequence, was reduced into 

is power, and by the authority of the commanders preſerved from pillage. But the 
churches eſcaped not the fury of the Hugonat ſoldiers, who with brutiſh examples 


a Ls x 
of barbarous N laid them all waſte and deſolate. 


Thus the prince having taken Orleans, and made it the ſeat af his faction, he bes Orleans made 
gan to think upon war. And { rſt having appointed à council of the principal the ſeat of the 


| lords and commanders, he adviſed with them of the means to draw as many towns 


and provinces to his party as was poſſible, and to get together ſuch a ſum of money 
as might defray the expences, which at the beginning of a war are ever very 
great. | AD xii ts watt ili * Y FS... £3111 7 

The catholick party were intent upon the ſame ends; who being come to Paris 


With the young king and the queen, held frequent conſultations how beſt to order the 


affairs for their own advantage: In which couneils the duke of Guiſe openly der 


clared, that he thought it moſt expedient to proceed to a war with the Hugonots, to 


to extinguiſh the fire before it burſt out into a conſuming flame, and to take away the 


ion. 


roots of that growing evil. On the contrary, the chancellor de # Hoſpital, ſecretly 


ſet on by the queen, propoſing many difficulties, and raiſing doubts and impediments 
upon every thing, perſuaded an agreement; by which-both parties abſenting them- 


ſelves from the court, the power of the government ſhould be left free and quiet 
to the queen and the ki 


ting of Navarre, But being ſharply reproved by the con- 
ſtable, and after the news of the revolt of Orleans, injuriouſly treated, under pretence 
of being a gown-man, he was excluded from the council, that was now called the 


council of war; by which means alſo a principal inſtrumient was taken from the 
queen, who hg + no power left in that council, for there were newly admitted 
cls 


to it Claud marqu 


CR de Heiß, Honore marqueſs Villars, Louis de Lanſac, manſicur de | 
Cars, the biſhop of Auexerre, the Sieurs de Maugiron, and Ja Broſſe, (who all abſo- 


knely depended upon the conſtable and the Gala eysry thing an that Hide likewile | 


tended to the rai 


ng of Arms. 


Hugonot tae 


At the firſt (as it ever falleth 1 their PENS were [more active chan their ſwords. The Prince of 
For pe ng of Conde and his adherents, Willing it. guſtific in Writing the cauſe of Conde's Mani. 


their taking arms, publiſhed certain 


King, the court of parliament in Paris, the Prgtaſtant princes of Germany, and to 
other chriſtian princes ; in xhich very Jargely, but-nogefs artificially dilating chem- 


felves, they concluded, that they had gaben arms to ſat che king at liberty, and the 


Maniſeſts and letters in print, directed to the feſt. 


queen his mother, who by the tyrannical power of; the cathalickolurds were kept 


priſoners; and to cauſe obedience to be rendred in all parts of the kingdom m0 his 
SE ere — —— majeſty's 


„ The Hiſtory of the Civil Wars 
1562, majeſty's edicts, which by the violence of certain men, that arrogate to themſelyes a 
greater authority in the government than of right belonged to them, were impiouſly 
deſpiſed and trodden under foot ; and therefore that they were ready preſently to lay 
down their arms, if the duke of Guiſe, the conſtable, and the mareſhal de Sr. Andre 
retiring themſelves from the court, would leave the king and the queen in a free 
place, in their own power; and that liberty of religion might be equally tolcrated and 
maintained in all parts of the kingdom. | 7 
The Parli- The parliament at Paris anſwered their manifeſt, and the letters, ſhewing, that 
ment of Paris the pretence was vain, by which they ſought to juſtifie their taking arms, which 
_ ary they had immediately raiſed againſt the king's perſon and his royal authority : for ſo 
_— band far was the king or the queen his mother from being deprived of liberty, or retained 
1 | | in priſon by the conſtable and the Guiſes, that on the contrary they were in the ca- 
1 pital city of the kingdom, where the chief parliament reſided; and in which com- 
1 manded as governor Charles cardinal of Bourbon, brother to the prince of Cande, 
and one of the princes of the blood. That the king of Navarre, brother alſo to the 
ſame prince of Conde, held the chief place in the government, and the queen-mother 
the charge of the regency ; both choſen by the council, according to the ancient cu- 
ſtom, and confirmed by the conſent of the ſtates- general of the kingdom: That every 
day they aſſembled the council compoſed of eminent perſons to conſult of fit remedies 
for the preſent evils; that the edict of January was intirely obſerved with full liberty 
of conſcience to thoſe of the pretended reformed religion, (notwithſtanding it de- 
pended wholly upon the king's will to call in thoſe edicts whenſoever he ſhould think 
fit, eſpecially that of January, made by way of proviſion, and which was accepted 
by the parliaments only for a time; ) that the Hugonots had of themſelves violated 
the edict made in their favour ; becauſe, contrary to the form thereof, they went to 
their aſſemblies armed, without the aſſiſtance of the king's officers, conditions ex- 
preſly mentioned in the ſame. And beſides this raſnneſs, they were likewiſe ſo bold, 
as in all places to raiſe tumults, and commit diſorders and ſlaughters. Wherefore 
their rebellion could not be excuſed with ſo ſlight a pretence, ſeeing many towns 
were openly ſeized upon, ſoldiers raiſed, the munition conſumed, artillery caſt, 
moneys coined, the publick revenues ſpent, churches thrown down, the monaſte- 
ries laid deſolate, and infinite other proceedings, no way agreeing to the duty of 
| ſubjects, but expreſs acts of felony and rebellion. Wheretore they exhorted the 
prince of Conde, that following the example of his anceſtors, he ſhould return to 
the king, abandon the ſociety of hereticks and factious perſons, and not ſo cruelly 
wound the boſom of his own country; the welfare whereof, as prince of the blood, 
he was obliged to maintain with the hazard of his own perſon, even to the laſt period 
of his life. | | 55 F ͤ AT "IR 
The conſtable likewiſe and the Guiſes made an anſwer in their own behalf; and 
after a long narration of the ſervices they had done to the crown, concluded, that 
they were ready not only to depart from the court, but to enter into a voluntary exile, 
upon condition that the arms taken up againſt his majeſty might be laid down, the 
places kept againſt him delivered up, the churches that were ruined reſtored, the ca- 
tholick religion preſerved, and an entire obedience rendred to the lawful king, un- 
der the government of the king of Navarre, and the regency of the queen- 


mother. 


Tune Anſwer After which declarations paſt on both ſides, the king and the queen together, by 
to the King the advice of the council, made another anſwer to the prince of Conde, and cauſed 
and Queen. jtto be divulged in print, in which they avowed, that they were in full liberty, and 
that they had voluntarily removed the court to Paris, to remain there in great ſecu- 
rity, and to adviſe with the officers of the crown, how to remedy the preſent diſor- 
ders: That they were ready to continue the obſervation of the edict of January, 
and to fee it ſhould be entirely kept, until ſuch time as the king came of age: And 
ſince the catholick princes, whoſe loyalty and virtue was ſufficiently known to all 
France, were contented to retire themſelves from court : That the prince of Conde nor 
his adherents had any manner of excuſe longer to keep at ſuch a diſtance, and in arms; 
but that they ought preſently to put themſelves and the places they poſſeſſed into 
obedience of the king, which if they did, beſides a pardon for what was paſt, they 
ſhould be well look d upon by their majeſties as good ſubjects, and punctually main- 
tained in all their privileges and degrees. e e,, 
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Whilſt theſe things were in agitation, the queen endeavoured to bring it ſo to paſs, 1362. 
that both parties (to colour their proceedings, and not to ſeem to condemn them- 
ſelves of any violence to the king's perſon) ſhould retire to their ſeveral charges, and 
leave the government of the ſtate to her and the king of Navarre ; who being of a 
facile nature, was a fit inſtrument for the eſtabliſhment of her ſons in the kingdom. 
But after much treating and many declarations on both ſides, all was reduced to 
this point, that neither of them would be the firſt to diſband their forces; and up- 
on this cavil they made large propoſitions in writing, without concluding any thing 
in fact, | 
At the ſame time that theſe manifeſts were publiſhed to the world, and every man 
buſie about the treaty, the prince of Conde and the admiral uſed means to draw all 
the greateſt towns, and thoſe that lay moſt convenient for them, to their party. To 
which purpoſe, having ſcatter'd men of underſtanding and truſt in the ſeveral pro- 
vinces, they with divers policies, by the aſſiſtance of the Hugonots, and other ſedi- 
tious perſons, which abounded in all parts of the kingdom, eafily made themſelves 
\ maſters of the principal cities, and other ſtrong places of greateſt conſequence. With 
theſe practices revolted the city of Rouen, (the reſidence of the parliament of Nor- 
mandy) and inthe ſame province Diete and Havre de Grace, ſituated upon the ocean 
on that coaſt that looks towards England. In Poictou and Tourgine, with the like ſkill 
they got into their hands Angiers, Blois, Poitiers, Tours, and Vendoſme. In Daul- 
 phine, Valence; and at laſt, after many attempts, the city of Lyons alſo; and in Ga. 
coigne, Guienne, and Languedoc, where the Hugonots ſwarmed moſt ; except Pur. 
deaux, Tholouſe, and ſome other Fortreſſes, they had in a manner poſſeſſed themſelves 
of all the cities and walled towns. By which inſurrections all France being in an 
uproar, and not only the provinces, but private houſes and families divided amongſt 
themſelves, there enſued ſuch miſerable accidents, that every place afforded ſpectacles 
of deſolation, fire, rapine and bloodſhed, 3 
And becauſe the contributions they had from the Hugonots, (though they gave very 
largely) and their own private revenues, with the pillage they had in thoſe towns 
that they took, was not ſufficient to maintain the charge of the war; the prince of The Prince of 
Conde made all the gold and filver in the churches to be brought to him, and coyned Conde coyns 
it publickly into money, which was no little help to them. For the antient piety of the Plate be- 
that nation had in every place adorned the reliques, and filled the temples with no ging 
ſmall treaſure, Nor was their diligence leſs to provide munition and artillery, For nd 
in the towns which they ſuprized, and particularly in Tours, having found a great 
quantity, they ſent it to Orleans to ſupply their preſent occaſions z where, having ap- 
pointed the convent of franciſcan fryars for a magazine, they kept there in very 
| good order all the ſtores and proviſions that they made with exceeding induſtry for 
the future, | EET | 1 „ 75 
But the governors of the kingdom having reſolved and determined a war, with 
no leſs diligence brought the catholick army together near about Paris; where enter- 
ing into conſultation what they ſhould do concerning the edict of January, though 
there was ſome difference in their opinions, they all concluded it ſhould be obſerved 
partly, not more to ſharpen the humours already too much ſtirred ; and partly, not to 
add ſtrength or colour to the Hugonots cauſe ; who, whilſt the edit was maintained, 
had no manner of reaſonable pretence to take arms. 5 | : 
| But becauſe the people of Paris reverencing (as in the greateſt troubles they have ever 
done) the catholick religion, inſtantly deſired that no congregations of the Hogonots 
might be permitted amongſt them; firſt to take away an occaſion of tumults and dan- 
gers in the principal city, which was the foundation of the king's party, it being be- 
ſides very indecent that where his majeſty remained in perſon any other religion An egia pub. 
ſhould be exerciſed but that which he himſelf profeſſed: Theſe reaſons laid together bliſhed at the 
they reſolved (the edict of January in all things elſe remaining in force) to forbid the inſtance of the 
Hugonots to keep any aſſemblies in the city of Paris, or the precincts thereof; or . 
in any other place where the court reſided, where none could live that were not con- gonot Aſſem- 
formable to the rites of the catholick religion obſerved in the roman church. | dlies in their 
Alter the publication of this Je lone other proviſions in purſuance of the City, or near 
civil and military affairs. And the cardinal of Bourbon, who loved not to engage the Court, 
himſelf in troubleſome buſineſſes, having in theſe times of difficulty ſurrendred up the 
government of Paris, they conferred it upon the mireſhal of Briſſac; that they 44. 
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1562; be ſure to have in the power of one they truſted the moſt potent city in all France; 
which alone gave more aſſiſtance to that party it favoured, than half the reſt of the 
kingdom could. They appointed other commanders in divers other parts to with- 
ſtand the attempts of the Hugonots ; amongſt which the principal were Claude duke 
of Aumale in the province of Normandy ; Louis de Bourbon duke of Monpenſier in 
Touraine ; and in Gajcoigne, Blaiſe, Sieur de Monluc, a man famous for wit and volour 
and much more for experience in the war. | 
But having already a great power on foot, thoſe who commanded in chief reſolved 
to go directly towards Orleans, where the prince of Conde and the admiral gathered 
their forces, and not to give them longer time for the proviſions that they made, but 
to endeavour to ſuppreſs them before they encreaſed in ſtrength or reputation, The 
king's Army conſiſted of four thouſand horſe, the chief gentry in the kingdom, and 
fix thouſand French foot, all choſen men and old ſoldiers ; and the Swiſſes were 
expected, who being hired by the King, were already advanced to the confines of 
„ . _ Burgundy, With this number 'of men, and a convenient train of artillery, the army 
| 12 3 moved towards Orleans, commanded by the king of Navarre with the title of the 
towards Or. King's lieutepant-general; but with the conſent and authority of the duke of Gui/e 
leans. and the conſtable, who for their experience and age had the chief credit in directing 
| buſineſſes of weight or conſequence, ON p | | 
On the other fide, the prince of Conde and the admiral, by whoſe advice all things 
were governed, having already aſſembled ſuch a force as was able to encounter with 
the king's army, reſolved to iſſue out of Orleans, and to take the field likewiſe ; 
judging it the beſt way to uphold their reputation, which in all, but eſpecially in civil 
wars, is always of great moment to maintain and encreaſe a faction; there being an 
infinite number of men that follow the rumour of fame, and roſperity of fortune. 
Being marched forth into the field with three thouſand horſe and ſeven thouſand foot, 
they quartered themſelves in a place naturally ſtrong, ſome four leagues diſtant from 
the city, juſt upon the great road; that ſo they might cut off the Catholicks paſſage 
to the town, and with greater facility have proviſions brought them in from the Coun- 
try about. 5 | | | 


But whilſt the armies thus approached one another, the 


qo was greatly troubled 

in mind to ſee things at laſt break out into a war, in which ſhe doubted ſhe ſhould cer- 
tainly remain a Fo, whoſoever obtained the victory; believing that ſhe could no 
3 | lh cou 


more truſt herfelf to one party, than be ſecure of the other. For though the catholick 
lords made ſhew of paying her a great reſpect, and ſeemed to promiſe, ſhe ſhould 
i continue her wonted authority of regent ; ſhe feared not without good ground, that 
18 the contrary party once ſuppreſſed, and the obſtacle taken away that contained them 
| within the bounds of reaſon, they would make bur little accompt of a pupil king, or 
a woman that was a ſtranger, and prefer their own greatneſs before all other reſpects. 
And for the prince of Conde, who, beſides his reſtleſs diſpoſition and vaſt thoughts 
that wholly ſwayed him, thought himſelf alſo injured and betrayed by her, ſke could 
by no means depend upon his ſupport, Beſides, the exaltation of the Hugonots ſhe 
knew would abſolutely ſubvert the ſtate, and kindle ſuch a laſting fire, that the miſe- 
rable country of France would never be able ſully to recover the quiet it formerly en- 
joyed. Whereſore deſiring a peace, and that things ſhould remain in machination, 
* Brigues a and (as they call them) *Brigues of the Court, without breaking out into the vio- 
French word lence of arms, ſhe endeavour'd to promote propoſitions of accommodation by means 
nem, reg the biſhop of Valence; who at hs after many difficulties, concluded a parley be- 
tentions, tween her and the prince of Conde, in a place equally diſtant from both armies ; that 
buy diſcourſing together they might find a means to ſecure and ſatisfy both parties. To 
The Cardinal which purpoſe the queen, being come to the catholick camp, accompanied with the 
of Chatillon king of Navarre and monſieur d' Anville the conſtable's fon, ſhe advanced as far as 
changing his Toury, (a place about ten Ieagues, from Orleans) whither came the prince of Cunde, 
Religion, cal- with the admiral and the cardinal his brother, who called himſelf count de Beauvais, 
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leth himſelf (of which place he held the biſhoprick though he bad changed his religion.) Where 
Beauvais. meeting altogether in an open campaigne which on every ſide extended as far they 
The Parley could diſcern, the prince and the queen withdrew themſelves from the company, and 
between the diſcourſed very long together; but what paſſed between them was unknown; only it 
8 is certain, that they parted without concluding any thing; and each of them retired to 
Prince of their own company in great haſte, This meeting ſarished thoſe who doubted it, that 
Conde. | | 250 | | eee 
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them; That all the edicts ſhould be nullified that were made ſince the duke of Gui/e 


dlelot, and the reſt of their adherents, within ten days after to lay down their arms, to 


of treaſon and rebellion, they ſhould be deprived of their eſtates and dignities, and 


of the cauſes and end of this their union. 


lick religion, and continue conſtant to that party, ſince when ſhe was even in the 


of the kingdom to conſume all things both ſacred or prophane. That they would me- the Duke of 
rit much more of their country by this ſo pious a reſolution, than by all their former Guiſe and the 


of France. The Third Book. ö 
the queen only diſſembling with the Hugonots for her own ends, would not in any 1562. 
wiſe forſake the catholicks. For ſhe was there in ſuch a place, that ſhe might have 
gone away with the prince if ſhe had pleaſed ; who perhaps came to the parley prin- 
cipally through ſuch a hope. = KN 

Now the prince being returned to his army, (as if he had received courage from The Prince of 
the treaty he had with the queen, or elſe to encreaſe the jealouſies which the catho- Conde's de. 
licks generally had of her) propoſed much higher conditions than formerly, and fo mands x fea 
exorbitant, that they moved a diſdain even in the king himſelf, though yet in ſuch an Tae bag q rok 
age that he referred all things to the arbitrement of his council, For he demanded, Hygonots. 
that the Guiſes and the conſtable ſhould depart out of the kingdom; That the Hu- 


gonots might return again to live in the cities, and have churches publickly appointed 


returned to the court; that he might hold the towns he was poſſeſſed of, till the 
king was out of his minority, and command in them as free abſolute lord; that 
the pope's legat ſhould be commanded to leave the kingdom, that the Hugonots mighe 
be capable of all charges and publick magiſtracies; that the emperor, the catho- 
lick king, the queen of England, the republick of Venice, the duke of Savoy, and 
the commonalty of the ſwiſſes, ſhould give ſecurity, that neither the duke of Guiſe, 
nor the conſtable, ſhould return into the kingdom, or raiſe any army, until ſuch time 
as the king came to the age of two and twenty years. Every man being incenſed with 
theſe conditions, the governors of the kingdom reſolved to ſend monſieur de Freſne, 
one of the king's ſecretaries, to Eſtampes in the mid-way between Orleans and Paris, 
who with a publick proclamation ſhould warn the prince of Conde, the admiral, An- 


deliver up the towns they poſſeſſed, and to retire privately to their own houſes : which 
if they did, they ſhould obtain pardon and remiſſion for all that was paſt ; but if 
they refuſed to obey this his majeſty's expreſs command, it being an immediate act 


proceeded againſt as rebels. Which being publiſhed accordingly, it was fo far from The King's 
working any thing upon the Hugonots, that on the contrary, either through deſpera- Edict ſlighted 
tion or diſdain become more reſolute, they united themſelves by a publick contract in b che Hugo- 
a perpetual confederacy, to deliver as they faid, the king, the queen, and the kingdom ne 
from the violence of their oppreſſors; and to cauſe obedience to be rendered to his 

majeſty's edicts through all his dominions. They declared the prince of Conde head 

of this confederacy, and with their wonted liberty publiſhed in print a long narration 


The queen for all this, ſtill employed her thoughts how to compaſs an agreement. 
For beſides the hopes ſhe had to effect it, nothing was more advantageous to her than 
gaining of time; and by delaying the war, to keep things from coming to an iſſue, 
till her ſon was out of his minority, which they pretended was at fourteen years of 
age. She began already to endeavour by her ata! art to regain the conſtable and the 
Guiſes; and having given evident proof of her reſolution to perſevere in the catho- 


Hugonots camp, ſhe returned notwithſtanding back to them again ; ſhe had in great 
part removed and purged her ſelf of thoſe jealouſies which they were wont to have 
of her inclinations g inſomuch as, beſides that they left her a more abſolute power in 
the government, they ſought by complying, to make her approve of their proceed- 
ings. Wherefore having more hope than ever to find ſome means of accommodation, 
ſhe began to deal with the catholick lords under the pretence of juſtice, and deteſta- 
tion of a civil war; that to ſhame the Hugonots, and for their own honour, they 
ſhould be content to depart firſt from the court, as they were the firſt to come thi- | 
ther. She laid before them, how greatly it would commend their ſincerity, by one Tue 8 
action only to extinguiſh that horrible flame which was now kindling in every part Ger, en 


exploits put together, though never ſo glorious and beneficial. For this would bring Sone, and 
"A =” 2 | the Mareſchal 
ſatety, whereas thoſe added only greatneſs and reputation. She told them further, de S. Andre, 
that to abſent themſelves from the court, was but a ceremony of a few months : for, to leave the 
if nothing happened before to make it neceſſary to call them back again, when the Court, which 
king came to age, which would be ſhortly, he would ſoon ſend for them; and in the they Promiſe. 
8 | 


mean 
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1562, mean while, this ſhort time of abſence might be employed to their honour and advan- 
tage. For every one retiring to their ſeveral governments with which they were in- 
truſted, they might with induſtry keep the provinces in peace, and purge thoſe that 
moſt needed it, of the peſtiferous humours that infected them; whereas ſtaying at the 
court, they ſerved for nothing elſe but to foment and ſtir up a war. She affured 
them, ſhe would never change her reſolution in matters of religion, or the king's edu- 
cation; that never any thing of importance ſhould be determined without their pri- 
vity; that the preſent inſurrections once quieted, ſhe would take care, that with the 
_ firſt poſſible opportunity they ſhould be recalled ; and that in all times they ſhould 
find her gratitude anſwerable to ſo great a benefit, if really they reſolved to perform 
what ſhe propoſed. With which kind of practices ſhe fo far prevailed, that at the laſt 
the duke of Guiſe, the conſtable, and the mareſchal de &. Andre, were contented to 
depart firſt from the court and the army z provided, that the prince of Conde came 
preſently without arms to render himſelf to the queen's obedience, and to follow ſuch 
orders as ſhe ſhould think moſt expedient for the welfare of the kingdom : which 
| rw every one of them thought a very hard condition, yet ſuch was the general ap- 
E e that reſulted from thence to their own augmentation and glory, and ſo firm the 
elief, that the prince would never be perſuaded to return to the court unarmed as a 
private perſon, that they were induced to conſent to it; believing withal perhaps, 
that there could not want pretences and interpretations ſpeedily to licence their re- 
turn; and ſo much the rather, becauſe the king of Navarre, being then ſo exaſpe- 
rated that they thought him irreconcileable with his brother, remaining ſtill an aſſiſtant 
in the government, they were in a manner ſecure, that the form of things would 
not be changed, and that they ſhould have the ſame power in their abſence as if they 

were preſent. _ „ 5 | ; 
But the queen having gotten this promiſe from them, and keeping it very ſecretly 
to her ſelf, forthwith ſent the biſhop of Valence, and Rubertette, one of the ſecretaries 
of ſtate to the prince of Conde, who having given them this anſwer, that if the ca- 
tholick lords departed firſt, he would not only lay down his arms and return into 
| obedience to the queen; but alſo for the more ſecurity, forthwith leave the kingdom; 

and often reiterating, and making large profeſſions of the ſame 3; though with an aſ- 
| ſured opinion, that thoſe lords would neither for their reputation nor ſafety be wil- 
ling firſt to lay down their arms and depart : The biſhop and Rubertette praiſing his 
readineſs, deſiring he would write what he had faid to the queen; ſhewing, that 
whereas for the preſent he was held for the author of theſe ſcandals, and of the war, 
by this free offer he would ſilence his enemies, and confound the faction of the Guiſes z 
_ juſtifying to all the world the candour of his intentions and counſels. The prince, 
perſuaded by the fair apparence of the propoſition, and with hope to add to his force 
a ſhew of reaſon, (which is always of very great moment among the people) was con- 
tent to write to the queen, that when the catholick lords were retired to their houſes - 
without either arms or command; he, with the principal of his adherents, for the 
king's ſatisfaction, and the quiet of the Nate, willingly promiſed to go out of the 

kingdom, and never to return till he were recalled by the general conſent of them 
that goyemned. = L 3 | 
The queen having received this ratification written and ſubſcribed by the prince's 
own hand, inſtantly advertiſed the catholiek lords, that they ſhould forthwith retire 
themſelves, only with their ordinary followers ; who readily obeying her command, 
having put over their men to the king of Navarre, went to Chateau Dame, with a 
3 full intention to be gone as ſoon as the prince on that part began to perform his pro- 
The Queen miſes. The lords having left the camp on a ſudden, the queen without any delay, 
| n the very ſame night let the prince know by Rubertette, that the catholick lords being 
ces hand that already departed from the army, and their commands, it remained that he with the 


be would re- ſame readineſs and ſincerity ſhould perform what he had ſo aſſuredly promiſed under 
tire himſelf, his own hand-writing, . VVV | | 
the catholick This unexpected reſolution not a little perplexed the Hogonots, having never ima- 
Hs Oap. gined that the conſtable and the Guiſes would yield to this condition. Wherefore re- 
80 penting themſelves that the prince through his facility had promiſed fo much, they be- 
gan to conſult how they might break off and hinder the agreement. The ad- 

miral making little account of outward appearance, and deeming that after a victo 
all things ſeemed juſt, and juſtice by an overthrow would loſe her authority; = 
| | | Preſently 
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| preſently to fend back Rubertette, and without further ceremony to break off the treaq- 1562. 
ty. Andelot, according to his manner, mingling brags with his reaſons, wiſhed that 
he were ſo near the catholicks, that he might come to try it out by force; and it 
ſhould ſoon appear whom it concerned moſt in reaſon to abandon their country; it 
being againſt all right, that ſo many gallant men, who voluntarily had taken arms, 
ſhould be deluded by the crafty treaties of the queen and the catholicks, It appeared 
hard to the prince to gain-fay his word, and hardeft of all to relinquiſh his command 
in the army, and at one treaty to fall from ſuch great hopes, to a neceſſity of forſa- 
king his country, without knowing whither to retreat, | 
The Hugonot miniſters interpofing their divinity with matters of ſtate, alledged, 
that the prince having undertaken the maintenance of thoſe who had embraced the 
purity, as they called it, of the goſpel, and made himſelf by oath protector of God's 
word ; no obligation afterwards could be of force to prejudice his former oath or 
promiſe, Others added to this reaſon, that the queen having at the beginning failed 
of her word to the prince, when ſhe promiſed to bring over the king to his party, he 
| likewiſe was not bound by any promiſe made to her, who firſt committed ſuch a ma- 
nifeſt breach of faith. Amongſt which, rather tumultuous than well directed opi- 
nions, applying themſelves (as in matters of difficulty it is uſual) to a middle way, it 
was at laſt, not without much diſpute, determined, that the prince ſhould go to the 
queen, making ſhew to perform his promiſe, and confirm a peace ; but that the 
morning after, the admiral and the other Hugonot lords coming on a ſudden, ſhould 
take him away ſuddenly as by force, and carry him back to the camp; giving 
out that he had not violated his promiſe, but that he was conſtrained by thoſe of his 
party to obſerve his firſt oath, and the confederacy a little before ſo ſolemnly con- 
tracted. That which made them think of this deceit, was the great commodity of 
putting it in execution; for the queen to meet with the prince, being come to Tal/y, 
ſix miles from the army, where ſhe was accompanied only with the ordinary guards, 
and the courtiers, the prince could not fear the being ſtayed by force; and the 
other lords of his party might go thither and return, without any danger or impedi- 
ment. ET: | 
So it was punctually effected as they had reſolved amongſt themſelves. For the 
prince accompanied with ſome few attendants, went to the queen, with great ſhew 
of humiliation, and was received with much familiarity. But whilſt he raiſed diffi- 
culties, and interpoſed delays in ſubſcribing the conditions, which by order from the 
king and the council were propoſed to him by Rubertette ; and whilſt monſieur de 
Lanſac, a man of ſharp wit and underſtanding, ſent by the queen, perſuaded him 
to perfect the ſpecious promiſe he had made, the Hugonot lords arrived, who had li- 
cence to come and ſalute the king and the queen; and ſeeming greatly offended that 
the prince had abandoned them, made him as it were by force get on horſeback. And 
though the queen, angry to be deceived, loudly threatned every one of them, and 
the biſhop of Yalence, Lanſac, and Rubertette, endeavoured to Pn the prince | 
to remain at court, without any further mention of leaving the kingdom; yet the The Prince of 
deſire of command and intereſt of rule prevailing, without more delay the queen Conde return- 
not having time to uſe force, he returned the ſame day, which was the twenty ſeventh eth to his Ar- 
of June, to the Hugonots camp, re- aſſuming to their great content the charge of ca- 
tain-general in this enterpriſe. Thus all hopes of peace being cut off, the war was ....... 
kindled, and began between the two factions under the name of ROYALISTS and and Huco- 
 HUGONOTS. | | | nors. 
The treaty of an agreement being broken, which the queen, with wonderful po- 
liey keeping things from ooming to an iſſue, had continued many months; the prince 
of Conde, defirous to aboliſh the intamy of breaking his word by ſome notorious fa- 
mous action, determined the ſame night to ſet upon the king's army in their own 
quarters. Two things chiefly encouraged him to ſo bold a reſolution : the one, that 
the duke of Gui/e and the conſtable were abſent, whoſe valour and reputation he 
eſteemed very much: the other, that at that time a peace being in a manner concluded, 
and publiſhed, many were gone from their colours, and the greateſt part of the ca- 
valry, for commodity of quarter, were ſcattered up and down in the neighbourin 
villages ; by which means the army was not a little diminiſhed and weakned. Theſe 
hopes moved him to venture upon this attempt, though it appeared a new thing to 
undertake the ſurpriſal of a royal camp — their own trenches. But and - _—_ 
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1562, ceſſitated alſo to try the fortune, though doubtful, of a battle; knowing that the king's 
| Swiſſes were within a few days march; and when they were joined with the reſt of 
the army, he ſhould not be able, being far inferior in number, to keep the field ; 
but be conſtrained to withdraw his forces to defend thoſe forts he was poſſeſſed of; 
a matter, through the little hopes of ſuccours, both difficult and dangerous. Where- 


fore he deſired to do ſomething whilſt he had time to free himſelf from that neceſſity 


which he ſaw would fall upon him. With this reſolution he departed when 1t was 
dark, from la Ferie d' Ales where he lay; and the army being divided into three 
ſquadrons, the firſt of horſe led by the admiral, the other of foot under the con- 
duct of Andelot, and the third mingled both with horſe and foot which he com- 
manded himſelf, he marched with great ſilence and expedition to aſſault the enemies 
camp about midnight. | 


TheHugonots But fortune fruſtrated his deſign : For though the way were plain through a ſree 


through the . | . 5 | 
© Ire”. their OPEN Country, yet the guides that led the firſt ſquadron, either through treachery or 


gaides, march amazedneſs, or elſe through ignorance, loſing their way, they ſo wandred up and 


all night with- down, that the next morning at break of day he found that he was advanced but littie 


out advancing more than a league from the place whence he ſet out over night, and ſtill two great 
leagues from the king's camp. Notwithſtanding, neceſſity compelling to attempt the 
greateſt difficulties, the commanders reſolved to purſue their deſign, and the ſame or- 


der to perform that in the day which they could not effect in the night. But monſieur 


d Anville, who with the light horſe quartered in the front of the king's army, having 
preſently advertiſement by his ſcouts of their coming, had by ſhooting off two pieces 
of cannon, given notice thereof to the camp that lay behind him. Whereupon the 


ſoldiers and gentlemen running from all parts to their colours, he going before to 


make good the high-way, that he might have time to put the army in order, ha- 


ving divided his horſe into divers little ſquadrons, began to ſkirmiſh, fiercely with 


the firſt troops of the Hugonots. By reaſon whereof they being forced to march ſlow- 
lier and cloſer together, often making halts through the heat of the ſkirmiſh, and not 
to diſorder themſelves in the face of the enemy, the king of Navarre had more com- 


mo dity of time to get his men together, and to order them for a battle. So the prince's 


army ftill advancing, and the king of Navarre ranging his men in a Battalia upon 


the plain, but with the camp behind them, at the laſt about noon both armies faced 


ons another, that there was nothing between them but a little plain, without any 
manner of impediment. But though the ordnance plaid fiercely on both ſides, yet 


no body advancing to begin the battle, it was perceived, the commanders were not 
of opinion to fight, For the prince, who thought to have ſurpriſed the catholicks on 


a ſudden, before they could either get together, or put themſelves in order, ſeeing 


them all together, and drawn out in excellent order for the battle; and not believing 


that his men, who were but newly raiſed, would be able to ſtand againſt the king's 
foot, that were all choice old ſoldiers, had more mind to retreat than to fight. And 
the king of Navarre, who knew, that within a few days his forces would be increaſed, 
would not in abſence of the other catholick lords, expoſe himſelf without any pro- 


' vocation to the hazard of a battle. Wherefore after they had ſtood ſtill facing one 


another at leaſt three hours, the prince retiring\ more than a league backwards, 


quartered with his army at Lorges, a little village in Beauſſe, and the king of Na- 


varre drew off his men, but in much better ord 


, to the place where they encamped 
beare N 


The Armies The ſame evening arrived from Chaſteadune at the army the conſtable and the duke 
tace one ano- Of Guiſe, being ſent for in great haſte; and cauſing all the guards to be doubled, they 


ther, and re- 


commanded quite through t | | : | 
trout witkows q rough the quarters, at every hundred paces great piles of wood 


gehtin to be made; which being ſet on fire, if the enemy came to aſſault them by night, 
Sus: the ſoldiers might the better ſee what they were to do, and the canoneers how to 
point their ordnance. Which orders being known to the prince of Conde, and find- 


ing that the enemy was not to be ſurprized; after he had ſtayed three days at Lorges, 
the ſecond day of July in the morning he roſe with all his army, and went to take 
Baugency, a great walled town, and with the pillage thereof to refreſh his ſoldiers, 
which were in great want of money, and not over-bounding with victuals. Nor 
was the enterpriſe of any great difficulty; for the wall being battered with four 
pieces of cannon, brought thither for that purpoſe, and an affault given in ano- 
ther part by the regiment of provenſals, at a certain breach they made by ſap- 
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ping, it was taken the fame day, and fackt, with great ſlaughter of the inhabi- 1562. 
Whilſt the Hugonots affaulted Baugency, there arrived at the king's army ten cor- 
nets of German horſe, led by the Rhinegrave ;. and fix thouſand Swiſes, under the 
conduct of Feroſme Frenlich, a man for experience and valour of great eſteem among 
his own nation. With which forces the catholick lords deſigned without any delay 
to ſet upon the enemy*s army. But the prince of Conde being advertiſed of the arri- 
val of thoſe foreign fupplies, having ſighted Baugency, that the catholicks might 
make no uſe of it, in great haſte retired to, Orleans, abſolutely quitting the field, 
without making any other attempt. C—o— © | | 
In Orleans it was no longer poſſible to Keep the army together, partly through want 
of money to give the foldiers their pay, without which being ſhat up'in the town, 
they could not poſſibly live; partly, becaufe the nobility that followed the war, as 
_ voluntiers, having ſpent what they brought with: them, could no longer ſubſiſt. 
Wherefore having called a council, the chief of the Hugonots determined to turn this 
neceſſity to their beſt advantage. For not being able to reſiſt the King's army with 
the forces they then had, nor to remain ſhut up within thoſe walls; they took a reſo- 
lution to ſeparate themſelves into divers places, and to defend thoſe. towns and for- 
treſſes which they held in other parts of the kingdom; in this manner ſubſiſting as 
well as they might, until they could haveſuchaids from their friends and confederates, 
that they might again meet the enemy in the field. . = 
Their chief hopes of fuccours were from the proteſtant princes of Germany, (fo The Proteſ- 
they call thoſe, who feparated from the catholick church, do follow 'the opinions of = Oe 
Tulber) and from Elizabeth queen of England, not only an adherent to the fame re- therans. 
ligion, but alſo defirous, through the antient maxims of that nation, to have ſome 
footing, in the kingdom of France. The princes of Germany had already freely pro- 
miſed them their aid; and there wanted nothing but only to ſend commanders and | 
money to conduct and pay the ſoldiers. But the queen of England propoſed harder Conditions of- 
and more difficult conditions, without which ſhe denied to afford them any ſuccours. fered b 
For ſhe offered to imbrace the protection of the confederates, and to fend into France 8 — 
an army of eight thouſand foot, with a great train of artillery, at her own charge, and 3 
and to maintain it there till the war were fully ended; that at the ſame time with Hugonoto. 
her fleet mann'd with land- forces ſhe would invade the coaſts of Normandy and Brit- cn 
| Zany, to divert and divide the King's forces; but upon theſe terms, that the confe- 
derates ſhould promile in r to cauſe Calais to be reſtored to her, (a ſtrong 
place fituated upon the narrow fea in Picardy, held many years by the kings of Fng- 
land her predeceſſors, and at laſt recovered by the duke of Guil in the reign of Henry 
. te fecond, ) But becaufe the Hugonots were not maſters of that place, ſhe demanded 
I that in the mean time they ſhould conſign to her Havre de Grace, a fortreſs and port 
Y of lefs conſequence upon the coaſt of Normandy. ; and that they ſhould receive her gar- 
rifons into Diepe and Rauen. Thefe. conditions ſeemed to many intolerable, and not 
9 to be conſented unto through any neceſſity whatſoever; knowing the infamy and pub- 
A tick hate they ſhould undergo, if they made themſelves inſtruments to difmember the 
= | kingdom of fuch important places, and bring into them the moſt cruel implacable ene- 
mies of tlie French nation, But the miniſters, who in all deliberations were of great 
authority, and in a manner reverenced as oracles, alledged, that no conſideration 


was to be had of worldly things, where there was queſtion of the heavenly doctrine, 
| and propagation of GOD's word, Wherefore all other things were to be contemned, 
3 ſo as religion might be protected, and liberty of conſcience eſtabliſhed... oo 
F The prince of Conde and the admiral being deſirous to continue their commands, 
= and neceſſitated by their own private affairs to purſue the enterprize, were of the fame 
L opinion: ſo that their authority overcoming all appoſition, after. many confultations, 
Y it was at laſt concluded, to ſatisfie queen Elizabeth, and by all means to accept the 
2 conditions propoſed. To which effect they preſently diſpatch'd monfieur de Brique- 


maut, and the new vidame of Chartres, with letters of credit from the prince and the 
- confederates to confirm the agreement in England. Andelot and the prince of Por- 
tian, with fuch a fum of money as they could get together, went to ſolicit the levies | 
of the Germans; the count de la da ee went to Angoule/me z. the count de Mon/- That Mont- 
gomery retired into Normandy ;, monſieur de Soubize to Lyons x, the prince, the admi- gomery who 


ral, Genlis, and Bouchavnees, ſtay'd to defend Orleans, and the places adjacent. But rept 4. 
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many of the commiſſioners for the confederacy which was tobe treated with England, not 
being able to endure ſuch diſhonourable conditions, began to forſake them: amon 
whom, monſieur-de Pienne went over to the king's army, and the ſieur de Morvilliers 
choſen by the prince to be governour of Rouen, that he might not be forced to admit 
an Engliſh garriſon into a town of ſuch conſequence, leaving that charge, retired into 
Picardy to his own houſe. _ | | : | 
Whilſt by theſe means the Hugonots endeavoured to provide themſelves with forces, 
the catholicks deſigned to make an attempt upon Orleans, as the chief ſource and ſeat 
of all the war. But in regard it was exceedingly well provided for defence, and fur- 
niſhed with munition of all kinds, they knew it was an enterprize of great difficulty. 
Wherefore firſt, to cut off from it the hopes of ſuccours, they reſolved to take in the 
places round about, that ſo they might afterwards with more facility ſtraighten ir with 
a ſiege ; or being deprived of ſuccours, aſſault it by force. For which purpoſe they 
raiſed their camp the 11 of July, and the duke of Guiſe leading the van, and the 


king of Navarre the battalia, whilſt every one of both ſides expected to ſee them ſet- 
led before Orleans, they leaving that town on the left hand, and paſſing ſixteen leagues 


farther on a ſudden aſſailed Blois; which though it were full of people, beautified 
with one of the nobleſt caſtles for a king's houſe in the whole kingdom, and ſituated 
upon the ſame ſide of the river of Loire; yet it was not ſo fortified that it could hope 


to make any long reſiſtance againſt the king's army. Wherefore, after the ſoldiers 


which were in guard ſaw the cannon' planted, being terrified with the danger, they 
paſſed the river upon the bridge, and throwing away their arms, ſought to ſave them- 
ſelves by flight: which though the duke of Cuiſe knew, who with the van-guard was 
neareſt to the wall, yet being more intent to take the town than to purſue thoſe that 


ran away, whilſt the citizens diſpatched their deputies to capitulate, he ſent a party 
of foot to make an aſſault ; who finding a breach forſaken that was made by a few 


cannon-ſhot, took the place without reſiſtance ; which by the fury of the ſoldiers 
(their commanders not forbidding them) was miſerably ſacked. | | 
From Blois the army marched towards Tours, a much more noble, populous and 


and pillaged antient city, wherein the name of the Hugonots firſt took vigour and force : but the 


by the King's 


Army, and 


people, who for a few days at the beginning of the ſiege made ſhew that they would 


Town the firs ſtand reſolutely upon their defence, when they perceived the'trenches were made, and 


Aſſault. 


Poictiers ta- 


the artillery planted, of their own accord caſt out the commanders, and ren- 
dered the place, ſaving their goods and perſons; which conditions were intirely ob- 


8 


In the mean while, the mareſhall de St. Andre with the rear of the army. went ano- 
ther way to beſiege Poi#iers, a city likewiſe famous for antiquity, great and ſpacious, 
where the catholicks thought they ſhould find a ſtrong reſiſtance. But it fell out to 


be a work of much leſs difficulty than they imagined. For the mareſhal having bat- 


tered it two days together with his artillery, and made an aſſault upon the town, ra- 
ther to try the reſolution of the defendants, thah with any hope to gain it; the cap- 


' tain of the caſtle, (who till then had ſhew'd himſelf more violent than any other of 


the Hugonot party) ſuddenly changing his mind, began to play from within with his 
cannon upon thoſe who ſtood ready to receive the aſſault : by which unexpected ac- 
cident the defendants loſing their courage, not Knowing in ſuch a tumult what my 


do take for their ſafety, as men aſtoniſhed, left the entry of the breach free to the a 


ſallants; who not finding any reſiſtance, entered furiouſly into the town, which by 


ken and fakt. the example of Blois, was in the heat of the fight ſackt, and many of the people put 


to the ſword. | > M wig 
The catholicks having thus in a few days taken thoſe towns which from Poifou 


and Touraine backed and ſuccoured Orleans, and ſtopt the paſſage for ſupplies from 
Guyenne, Gaſcoigne and other places beyond the river; it remained, that turning 
backwards, and paſling to the other ſide, they ſhould take in Bourges; ſo to cut off 


thoſe aids that might come from Auvergne, Lyonoiſe, and other provinces joyning to 


| Daulphine. Bourges (antiently called Avaricum) is one of the greateſt and moſt popu- : 


lous cities in France; a reſidence for ſtudents of all ſorts, but eſpecially famous for 
the civil law. This town being within tweaty leagues of Orleans, and by reaſon of 
the traffick of wooll, as alſo through the great concourſe of ſcholars, much reple- 
niſhed with ſtrangers, was at the beginning poſſeſt by the Hugonots ; and afterwards, 
as an important paſſage for the commerce of thoſe provinces that being neareſt, de- 


pended 
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pended upon it, diligently guarded and fortified ;. ſo that now foreſeeing a ſiege, 
monſieur # 7voy brother to Genlis, was entered thereinto with two thouſand Fyeach 
foot, four troops of horſe, a garriſon both in conſideration of it ſelf, and for the 
reputation of the commander, eſteemed ſufficient to make a long defence; and in- 
deed with theſe forces at the firſt coming of the king's Army, which was the tenth. 


of Auguſt, the defendants ſhewed ſuch fierceneſs and confidence, that they not only 
valiantly defended the walls, but continually ſallying out night and day, vext the 
camp with hot ſkirmiſhes 3 in one of which advancing juſt to the trenches, though 
they could not do ſo much hurt as they intended, yet they killed five captains, with 


many gentlemen and common ſoldiers ; and monſieur de Randan, general of the 


foot was ſo grievouſly wounded, that notwithſtanding the great care that was had 
of him, he died within a few days after. 1 81 177 act 
In the mean while, the admiral iſſuing out of Orleans, over-run all the country 


about with horſe 3 and having had intelligence of a great quantity of artillery and 
munition that was going from Paris to the army, he ſet upon it in the night at Cha- 
ſteaudune, where after a long diſpute, having defeated the convoy which was of four 


companies, he brake the greateſt pieces, and burning the engines that belonged to 
them, carried the leſſer to Orleans, together with ſuch munition as could be ſaved 
from the fire and pillage of the ſoldiers. But the duke of Guiſe being very intent 


upon his buſineſs at Bourges, after he had fo far advanced the trenches, that he be- 
gan to batter the wall, and with divers mines had thrown down many baſtions that 
the Hugonots raiſed to defend the weakeſt parts thereof; monſieur d' Ywoy not an- 


ſwering the opinion that was conceived of him, began to hearken to propoſitions of 


agreement, which were propoſed to him from the camp. Wherefore the duke of 


71 
1963, 


Nemours being gone with a ſafe conduct to treat, upon the laſt day of Auguſt he deli- Bourges ren. 
vered up the town upon theſe conditions, that he and all his that were with him 2 
ſhould have a pardon for what was paſt ; that the ſoldiers ſhould be free to go condition, 


where they pleaſed ; yet with this obligation, neither to bear arms againſt the king, 
nor in favour of the Hugonots ; that the city ſhould not be plundred, and the Inha- 
bitants enjoy a liberty of conſcience in all points conformable to the edict of January. 


Which capitulation, though it were afterwards performed, Ney not being able to bear 


the hate and ignominious reproaches that were caſt upon him by his acculers, retired 
| himſelf to his own private houſe ; and St. Remy and Brichanteau, men of known cou» 
rage, went over to the king's ſervice, 2 5 N | 


In the mean while, matters in the ſtate were drawn into another courſe contrary to 


the former. For the reſolution of the Hugonot lords being known not only to intro- 
duce foreign power into France, to which end they had ſent two of their principal 
men into Germany, but alſo to alienate Havre de Grace, and put Diepe and Rouen, 


laces of ſuch importance upon the frontiers of the kingdom, into the hands of the 
Engliſh, who in all times had been bitter enemies to the crown; there was not only 
a general hate conceived againſt them, but the queen her ſelf, who till then had ear- 
neſtly endeavoured a peace, and formerly ſupported that faction as a counter - poiae to 
the Guiſes, (for ſhe never believed that they would ever fall into ſuch pernicious delibe- 
rations) now with an incredible hate, and through fear that the Engliſh might be 
brought in to ſettle themſelves in thoſe places; reſolved ſincerely to unite herſelf 
with the catholick party, and to make a war in good earneſt upon the Hugonots: de- 
firing to make it clear to all the world, that ſhe held no intelligence with them, 
(contrary to that which was believed at the firſt) eſteeming it a double loſs and a 

double ſhame, that the Exgliſb, who by her huſband were victoriouſly driven out of 
France, ſhould get footing there again during the time of her government. Where 
fore ſtirred up with an implacable diſpleaſure againſt the Hugonots, being ſo perplexed 
in mind that ſhe could find no reſt, ſhe determined with her ſelf, not to interpoſe any 
further delays or impediments, but to endeavour with all her force their final oppreſ- 
ſion. And for a preamble to what was to be done, having brought the king ſolemnly 


to the court of parliament in Paris, after grievous complaints made by the high chan- .. 


cellor of the inſolences of thoſe his ſubjects, who not content to over- run and ſpoil 


their country, and to uſurp all the offices and regal power, had perfidioufly: con. The Heads of 
ſpired to bring in the Exgliſb and Germans to the deſtruction of his kingdom, cauſed args rot 5 


Gaſpar de Coligny late admiral of France, Francis d Andelotte, with Odett de Chaſtillon, deela 
his brothers, and namely all other notable perſons of that party to be declared rebels; bels, 
8 —— T 2 | depriving 


red Ree 
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> depriving them of their charges, honours, nobility, goods and revenues, as con- 
188 fas to the ſtate. And becauſe the Hugonots with their riots. laying deſolate cities 


and provinces, deſtroying the churches, throwing down monaſteries, and filling all 


places with rapine and blood, were become ſo outragious, that it was impoſſible lon- 
ger to ſuffer them; they were likewiſe declared publick enemies to the king and the 
* Toqueſaint crown; and authority granted to the people at the ringing of the? Togueſaint to riſe 
an allarum up in arms againſt them, and to kill or take their perſons, and deliver them over to 


— uſed as . juſtice. The prince of Conde was not at all mentioned ; but, making; uſe of that. art. 
the ringing 0 


the bells back. firſt invented by the Hugonots, it was ſpread abroad both by report and in writing, 


wards with us. that he was by the violence of the other confederates with-held by force, and againſt 
his will remained in that army; the rebels making uſe of the authority of his per- 
ſon, though he were in his heart averſe to all their proceedings. 
After which buſineſſes, the queen publickly bewailing herſelf that the Hugonots 
had abuſed the clemency which ſhe had ſhewed in ſupporting them, and oftentimes. 
in favouring them alſo 3 and deſiring to make it appear how zealous ſhe was againſt. 
them, and by any means to expel foreign forces out of the kingdom, went her ſelf 


in perſon with the king to the army before Bourges; where ſhe ſhewed a manly cou- 


rage in going up and down in the camp, though very much anoyed by the cannon 


from the town; and with a ſingular conſtancy animated the Soldiers and com- 


manders to perform their duties. But Bourges being taken, and all ways of ſuccours 
cut off from Orleans, the catholicks intended without any other delay to beſiege it, 


if the queen had not propoſed, that it was better firſt to recover Rouen, being ſo 


principal a city, of ſo large an extent, and lying ſo opportunely to invade the boſom 
of France, before the Engliſh had eftabliſhed themſelves there, by making the Forti- 
5 The Ho fications ſtronger than they were at the preſent. For the confederacy between the 


the Hugonots Hugonots and queen Elizabeth being already concluded, the Engliſb had paſſed the 


to Havre de fea, and received Havre de Grace into their poſſeſſion, and placed gariſons in Diepe 
Grace, Diepe, and Rouen. TE | En . | 
and Rouen. The opinions in the king's council were very divers. Some thought it moſt expe- 
dient firſt of all to make an attempt upon Orleans, and to cut off at one blow the head 
ol the Hugonot faction. For the chief of that party being ſuppreſſed, who were in 
the town, and the magazine deſtroyed, all the reſt would be overcome with eaſe and 
faciltiy. But the king of Navarre and the queen more intent to caſt out the Exgliſh 
than any thing elſe, thought, that Rouen once taken, and the aids of England cut off 
from the Hugonots, Orleans would be more eaſily reduced, which for the preſent they 
thought very difficult, and a work of much time; by which the Engliſb would have 
the commodity to confirm their poſſeſſion, and perhaps make themſelves maſters of 
all the province of Normandy, where the duke of Aumale had ſo inconſiderable a 
force, that he was not able to make head againſt them. This opinion at laſt through 
the queen's inclination prevailed x and it was refolved without any delay to go upon 
that deſign. Eg 
The 3 and commodities of Rouen are admirable. For the river Seine, up- 
on which it ſtands, riſing out of the mountains in Burgundy, and diſtending it ſelf 
through the plains of the Ifle of France, after it Joyns with the Matrona, commonly 
called Marne, and by the confluence of many other little ſtreams, is made deep and 
navigable, paſſeth through the midſt of the city of Paris, and then running with an 
impetuous torrent quite through Normandy, falls with an exceeding wide channel into 
the ocean; which ebbing and flowing, and continually filling and feeding the river with 


falt water, affords ſpacious room for veſſels of any burthen to ride, On the righthand 


of the mouth, where the river at laſt falls into the ſea, over againſt England ſtands 


Havre de Grace, a ſecure large port, which with modern fortifications, being reduced 


into the form of a town by king Francis the firſt, ſerves for a defence againſt the in- 
ceurſions of the Exgliſo. But in the mid- way between Havre de Grace and Paris, near 
to the place whither the falt water flows, mingled with the freſh, about twenty two 


®* The Author leagues from the ſea, ſtands the city of Rouen upon the river, grown noble, rich, 


is a little mi- abundant, and populous by the commerce of all Northern nations. From one ſide of 
ftaken in his the fortreſs of Havre de Grace upon the right hand, a tongue of land advancing many 
erty an miles into the ſea, makes as it were a ſpacious peninſula, which che common people 
juſt ove fa. call the country of Caux, and in the extreameſt point and promontory thereof is Diepe, 
gainſt Rye. placed directly oppoſite to the mouth of the Thames, a moſt famous river in E We 

: — ; | cle 
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Theſe places which lie fo fitly to damage France, and to be ſupplied by their fleets; 
the Engliſh had made themſelves maſters of. For though at Diepe and at Rouen 
French governours were choſen by the council of the confederates; yet the gariſons 
kept there by queen Elizabeth being very ſtrong, they could ſo curb them, that all 
the reſt were abſolutely at their diſpoſal. | . 

The reſolution being taken to beſiege Rouen, the king and the queen marching to- 
gether with the army, in fourteen days arrived at Darnetel, at which place leſs than 
two leagues diſtant from the city, the whole camp. lodged the 25th day of September. 
The chief commanders of the army, conſidering that the body of the city is defended 
on the one ſide by the river, beyond which there is nothing but the Fauxburg S. Sever, 
and on the other ſide by St. Catherine's mount, upon the top of which is placed an an- 
cient monaſtery reduced into the form of a modern fortreſs ; they thought it beſt to 


make themſelves maſters of the mount: it appearing very difficult to make any attempt 


or aſſault upon the town it ſelf, if they did not firſt gain the fort without, which 
flanked and commanded the entrances on all parts. Upon this deliberation, Sebaſtien 
de Luxemburg Signeur de Martigues made colonel general of the foot in the place of 


 Randan, advanced the night of the 27th of September, and ſat down under St. Ca- 


therine's mount, in the great high-way that goes towards Paris z which being hollow 
almoſt like a trench, covered them in great part from the ſhot of the fort. | 

The count of Montgomery who commanded in the town in chief with 2000 Engliſh 
and 1200 French foot, four troops of horſe, and more than 100 gentlemen of qua- 
lity, beſide the citizens, having foreſeen, that the enemy muſt of neceſſity firſt take 
the out-works, beſides the old fortifications on the top of the mount, had raiſed half 


way up the hill a half-moon of earth; which having the fort behind, and fronting 


upon the Campaign, might not only hinder the aſcent, but alſo flank the walls of 


the town, and force the catholick army to ſpend much time and looſe many men in 


the taking of it. Nor was the effect contrary to what he intended: for though 


monſieur de Martigues, leaving the direct way, and aſcending in a crooked line, ad- 


vanced by the help of the ſpade between the fort and the half-· moon to gain the top of 


the hill; yet the work proceeded with much difficulty and great ſlaughter of the ſol- 


diers; who the more the foot advanced with their gabions and trenches, were ſg 


much the more expoſed to the cannon planted upon the fort, to the annoyance of the 
muſquet ſhot, to the fury of the fireworks, and other inventions, with which they 
within very reſolutely defended themſelves. To theſe main difficulties was added the 


quality of the weather, which being in the beginning of autumn, as it always falls 


out in thoſe parts, was very rainy: ſo as the waters continually falling from the top of 
the hill into that low place where the army lay, it was no ſmall inconvenience unto 
them. Likewiſe the great ſallies the Hugonots made night and day were not of little 
moment: for though they were valiantly ſuſtained, ſo that the ſucceſs thereof was 


not very doubtful ; yet they kept the whole army in motion, and in work. Nor 


were their Horſe leſs diligent than the foot in their trenches; inſomuch as many times 


the ſiege was interrupted and hindred. 


Conſidering theſe ſo great impediments, it would have proved a tedious painful 


buſineſs, if the negligence or arrogance of the defendants had not rendered it very 
ſhort and eaſy, For Jane de Hemery ſigneur de Villers, who afterwards married a 


Siſter of Henry Davila's that wrote this hiſtory, being upon the guard in the trenches 
with his regiment, obſerved, that about noon there was very little ſtirring in the fort, 


and that they appeared not in ſuch numbers upon the ravelins as at other times of the 


day. Wherefore having ſent for a Norman ſoldier called captain Lewis, who two 


days before was taken priſoner in a ſally they made out of the fort, he aſked him as 
by way of diſcourſe, what was the reaſon that at certain hours ſo few of the Hugo- 
nots were to be ſeen upon the rampart? The ſoldier not concealing the truth, with- 


out looking farther what the conſequence thereof would be, told him that they within 
had fo little apprehenſion of the catholick forces, and deſpiſed them in ſuch a man- 


ner, that they uſed every day, for recreation, and to provide themſelves of neceſſa- 


ries, to go in great companies to the town; and that through cuſtom and for con- 
venience they made choice of that time of the day. By which words Villers appre- 


bending an opportunity to ſurprize the fort, acquainted the duke of Guiſe and the 


Conſtable with his deſign; who not being wanting to ſo good an occaſion, ſecretly 
_ Gauſing ladders to be provided, — * that at the hour appointed, when they 
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1562, ſaw leaſt ſtirring, they ſhould on a ſudden aſſault St. Catherine's fort, and at the ſame 
inſtant the half. moon alſo, ſo much the more to divide the enemies forces. 
Martigues, whoſe place it was to have a care of the buſineſs, choſe the ſame Villers 
to make the aſſault upon St. Catherine's ; and St. Coulombe a colonel of foot likewiſe 
for the half-moon ; and having without noiſe Pu all things in readineſs, at the time 
prefixed with a cannon ſhot gave the ſignal to fall on. Whereupon Villers with his men 
inſtantly running up the ſteep of the hill, faſtned his ladders to the walls, before the 
enemy could poſſibly have time to make uſe of their cannon or ſmall ſhot to keep them 
off. But yet thoſe within, though few in number, couragiouſly preſenting themſelves 
at the aſſault, thereby came a hot bloody conflict with ſhort weapons, in which as 
the manner is, the valianteſt falling at the firſt encounter, the defendants were fo 
| weakened that they could ſcarce longer reſiſt. On the contrary, Villars being ſup- 
plied with freſli men, and aided by Martigues, began to get the better of the enemy; 
-and though grievouſly wounded with a Pike in the face, and a muſquer ſhot in the 
left thigh, yet continued the fight, he at laſt planted the king's flag upon the keep of 
the caſtle, Whereupon, two great ſquadrons of foot that were appointed for a re- 
ſerve running to his aſſiſtance, in a ſhort time they made themſelves maſters of the 
The Fort of fort, betore the defendants could be ſuccoured either by the town or their com- 
Reue taken. panions. The ſame ſucceſs had the aſſault made upon the half. moon, and in as 
ſhort a time; but the catholicks gained the Baſtion with loſs of much blood; and 
the defendants not having means to retreat, died all valiantly, fighting to the laſt 
man. | e | 5 
St. Catherine's mount being taken, there remained ſtill without the walls, the Faux- 
beurg of St. Hilary, well fortified, and a good garriſon placed in it by the Hugonots. 
Againſt which having planted their cannon, by reaſon the works were of earth, it 
wrought little effect; notwithſtanding the Catholick commanders cauſed a fierce aſ- 
ſault to be made upon it; which proving likewiſe vain by reaſon of the ſtrength of 
the ramparts, and valour of the defendants, at length changing reſolution, they. 
planted twelve great pieces in the middle of St. Catherime's hill: from the advantage 
of which place they began with great noiſe and ſlaughter to batter the houſes and ram- 
piers which the enemies had raiſed ; by the fury whereof the whole Faux-bonrg being 
in a manner beaten down, and the Catholicks ready to renew the aſſault, thoſe with- 
in having fired the houſes that were left, retired ſafe into the town, which was now 
naked of all defence but the walls only. But the defendants by their frequent allies, 
and divers aſſaults made upon them, loſing many of their men, the count of Mont- 
gomery, having recourſe to the laſt remedy, ſent to defire ſuccours of the Engliſh at 
Havre. de-Grace, though he ſaw plainly it was a thing of exceeding great difficulty for 
them to effect. For the king's forces having taken poſſeſſion of Quilbeuf and Harſluer 
two places in the mid-way between Rouen and Havre-de-Grace, upon the River, they 
placed there divers pieces of cannon to hinder the paſſage of the Ships or other little 
barks, which holpen by the flood that enters there with great force, mount the ſtream 
to Rouen. Notwithſtanding, the Eug liſb, deſirous by any means te help their friends, 
reſolved to expoſe themſelves to the worſt of danger; and ſtealing up the river in 
the night, in great part avoided the violence of the cannon, which being ſhot at ran- 
dom 1n the dark, did them but little hurt. Wherefore by the advice of Bartolomeo 
Campi, an 1talian engineer, the Catholicks cauſed divers veſſels laden with ſtones and 
gravel, and faſtned together with chains, to be ſunk in the river, which ſo ſtopped 
and peſtred it, that neither the enemies ſhips nor gallies could paſs: only ſome ſmall 
barks drawing but little water, with much ado got ſafe into the town. But this ſup- 
ply being inſenſible, and Rowen ſtill in neceſſity, there appearing no other way poſſi- 
ble to ſuccour it, the Engliſh reſolved to make their laſt attempt; and being come in 
rhe night with a good number of veſſels to the bar, though through the fury of the 
cannon and fire-works, part of them periſhed, and others returned back ; yet in one 
place the chain being broken, three gallies and one other veſſel got through, which 
carried ſeven hundred men, munition and money for their preſent relief. 
In the mean while the rains of autumn ſtill increaſing, by reaſon whereof the ca- 
tholick army that lay in a low dirty place, ſuffered very much; yet the commanders 
not diſheartned by the little ſupplies that were conveyed into the town, preſſing the 
ſiege, began to batter from St. Hillarie's gate to the gate Martinville; between which 
advancing with their trenches, they had pierced the counterſcrape. The ſecond day 
: . . ſo 
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ſo much of the wall was thrown down in the middle of the curtain, that the ſqua- 
drons might eaſily march on to the aſſault ; and already Sarlabous, Villers, and Sancte 
Coulambe's Regiments that were to keep the firſt front, prepared themſelves for the 
onſet ; when the King of Navarre, being gone into the trenches to diſcover how 
things ſtood, receiv'd a muſquet ſhot in the left ſhoulder, which breaking the bone, 
and tearing the nerves, he preſently fell down upon the place as dead. Tis accident 
put off the aſſault for that day; for being carried to his own quarter, before they 
looked to his hurt, all the other chief commanders went thither, and being after- 
wards dreſſed with great care in the preſence of the king and queen, his wound, by 
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reaſon of the great orifice the bullet had made, was judged by his phyſicians to be 


mortal, So as between that time and the council which was called thereupon, the 
day was Jo far ſpent, that the aſſailants without any further attempt were ſent for 
back to guard the trenches. | 8 


Yet this ſlackned not the ſiege: for beſides the care of the duke of Guiſe and the 
_ Conſtable, who from the beginning had in effect the charge of the army, the queen 
alſo affiſted herſelf in perſon ; who by her preſence and ſpeeches adding courage to the 


ſoldiers, cauſed the battery ſtill to be continued in the ſame manner; till with two 


_ thouſand ſhot there was ſuch a large breach made, that they went on in very good | 
order to the aſſault : which being begun with great fierceneſs by the aſſailants, and 


received with no leſs refolution by the Hugonots, continued with great laughter . on 
both ſides from twelve of the clock at noon till the evening; the Catholicks not be- 
ing able to make themſelves maſters of the wall. The night after the aſſault, thoſe 


of Diepe endeavoured to put ſuccours into the town: to which purpoſe the fieur 


de Corrillan being advanced into a wood not far off, with four hundred firelocks, he 


thought by the benefit of the night to delude the guards, and to ſteal in at the gate 


that anſwers to the lower part of the River. But being diſcover'd by monſieur 
d' Anville, who with his light horſe ſcoured the fields, he was with little difficulty de- 
feated and routed, and the town remained hopleſs of any aid. Wherefore having 
already ſo many days ſuſtained ſuch hot ſkirmiſhes, and the violence of the cannon, 


and it being therefore known, that they within were reduced almoſt to nothing ; the 


twenty ſixth of October in the morning about break of day, the Catholicks, not to 
| loſe more time, went very fiercely, but in good order, to make another aſſault : 
which they of the town, through wearineſs and weakneſs, being not able to with- 
ſtand ; San#a Coulombe, he that took the baſtion upon the mount, was the firſt with 
his men that paſſed the breach, and entred into the city, right againſt the Cele- 
ftines ſtreet, though mortally wounded, and falling upon the place, within three days 


Rouen taken 
by the Cathg» 
licks, and 

ſackt. 


after he ended his life. At the ſame time Villers regiment forced their paſſage at 
another breach; and Sarlabous entred at the ſtreet of St. Claire, but not without ſome 
difficulty, by reaſon of a barricado of caſł that was made in the way. After theſe that 


were the firſt, entered furiouſly the whole army, and with great ſlaughter of the ſol- 
diers and inhabitants, ſack'd the town, in the heat of their anger ſparing no perſons 
whatſoever, but putting all to the ſword both armed and unarmed; only the churches 


and things ſacred, by the great diligence and exact care of the commanders, were 


preſerved from violence. 


The count of Montgomery, when he ſaw things in a deſperate condition, and the 
town reduced into the power of the enemy; getting into one of the gallies that 


brought the ſuccours, wherein he had before imbarqued his wife and children, paſſing 


down the river through all the catholick cannon, ſaved himſelf in Havre-de-Grace, 


and from thence without delay paſſed over the ſea into England. There ſaved them- 
| ſelves with him monſieur de Coulumbiere, and ſome few of his ſervants ; all the reſt 
being left to the diſcretion of the conqueror, came to divers ends. Captain Jean 
Croſe, who had introduced the Exgliſb into Havre-de-Grace, being fallen into the 


king's hands, was as a rebel, drawn with four horſes. Mandreville, who from being 


the King's Officer, carrying his Majeſty's money with him, became a follower of the 
Engliſh ;, and Auguſtine Marlorat, who from an Auguſtine frier, turned to be a Hu- 
gonot miniſter, were both condemned to be hanged. Many were ſtain, and ma- 
ny remained priſoners in the army, who afterwards redeemed themſelves for a 
ranſom. „ | 5 | . | * 

The city continued forty eight hours at the mercy of the ſoldiers; the third day 


the king making his entry at the breach together with the parliament and the queen 
| | | | | | e 
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his mother, who in the heat of the ſack ſent all her gentlemen and the archers of her 
guard, to take care that the women which fled into churches might not be violated ; 
there was an end of the ſlaughters and rapines committed by the army, which being 
drawn out of the city, quartered in the neighbouring villages. 

In the mean while, the king of Navarre through the pain of his wound finding 
no reſt either in body or mind, would by all means embarque upon the river, to go to 
St. Maure, a place near Paris, whither by reaſon of the wholſomneſs of the air, and 
privacy, he uſed often for recreation to retire himſelt ; and nothing prevailing that 
the phyſicians could ſay to the contrary, he cauſed himſelf to be carried into a boat, 
accompanied by the cardinal his brother, the princes de la Roche-ſur, and Ludovico 
Gonzago, with ſome few ſervants, amongſt which ſome were catholicks, and others 
Hugonots, and the principal among them Giovan Vicenzo Lauro, chen a phyſician, by 
birth a Calabrian, who was afterwards biſhop and cardinal, But he was ſcare ar- 
rived at Andeli, a few leagues from Rouen, when through the motion of the journey 
= feaver increaſing upon him, he began to loſe his ſenſes, and in a ſhort time after 

„ | | | | 

He was a prince, as of high birth, ſo of noble preſence and affable behaviour; 
and if he had lived in other times, to be remembred amongſt the moſt famous men 
of his age. But the ſincerity and candour of mind with which he was endued, and 
his mild tractable diſpoſition in the diſtractions of a civil war, held him all his life - 
time in care and pain, and many times doubtful and ambiguous in his deliberations. 
For on the one ſide, being drawn by the headlong violent nature of his brother, and 
ſpurred on by the ardour of his faction, in which he was the principal perſon ; and 
on the other ſide reſtrained by his love of juſtice, and a natural inclination diſpoſed to 
peace and averſe from civil broils; he appeared many times fickle in his reſolutions, 
and of a wavering judgment. For at the firſt he was reckoned and perſecuted among(t 


| thoſe that ſought to diſturb the quiet of the kingdom; and afterwards was ſeen head 


of the contrary faction, bitterly purſuing thoſe that were up in arms. And for mat- 


ters of religion, ſometimes through his wives perſwaſion and Bezg's preaching, in- 


clining to the Calvini/?*s party; ſometimes through the general opinion and the cardi- 
nal of Lorain's eloquence, to the catholick religion; he became miſtruſted by both 
parties, and left behind him an uncertain doubttul report of his belief. Many were of 
opinion, that being in his heart a Calviniſt, or rather inclining to that which they 
call the Auguſtian confeſſion ; yet nevertheleſs his vaſt inſatiable ambition withdrew 
him from that party, which perceiving the prince his brother through his high ſpirit 
and reſolution, was of much greater reputation amongſt them, made him chuſe rather 
to be the firſt among the catholicks, than the ſecond among the Hugonots. He died 
in the two and fortieth year of his age, and in ſuch a time when experience had made 
him ſo wiſe, as would perhaps have produced effects very contrary to the common 
opinion that was conceived of him. He lefq behind him his wife queen Fane, with 
the title and relicks of the kingdom of Navarre, and only two children, Henry prince 
of Bearne, then nine years old, and the princeſs Catherine an infant, who remaining at 
Pau and Nerae, with their mother, by whom they were very carefully brought up, at 
he ſame time received deep impreſſions of the Hugonot religion. PEE. 
Now whilſt ſo much blood was ſpilt on both ſides at Rouen, Andelot with great 
pains and diligence raiſing the aids of the proteſtant princes of Germany, had gotten 
together a great company of horſe and foot; and in the territories of Straſburg be- 
ing joyned with the prince of Porcien, who brought with him a convoy of two 
hundred horſe of the French gentry, he conſidered the beſt he could what courſe 
was to be taken to joyn his forces with the reſt of the confederates. „ 
The mareſhal of St. Andre being ſent upon the frontiers with thirteen troops of 
Gens d' Arms, and two regiments of foot to hinder his paſſage, lay upon the way 
which by Rheims and Troye leads directly out of Germany into France: and Francis of 


 Cleves duke of Nevers, who was governour of Champain, ſtaid with all the forces 
of the province between Chaalon and Vitry, to ſtop the other paſſage from Lorain to 


Paris. But Andelot, conſidering if he were encountred by the enemy, he could not 
long keep his men together for want of money; and if he prolonged his journey, he 
ſhould not come ſoon enough to ſuccour his friends already reduced to an extream 
point of neceſſity ; reſolved rather to contend with the difficulties of the paſſage, and 
impediments of the ways, than the oppoſition of the enemy. Wherefore to _—_ | 

; | | | 55 the 
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the Catholicks, making ſhew to keep the ordinary way, and having marched ſo two 
days, till he came to the confines of Lorain, he raiſed his camp ſilently in the night, 


and taking the way on the left hand, through rough places full of ſwift and rapid 


ſtreams, march'd with exceeding diligence out of the great roads, till he came into 
Burgundy ; and from thence, notwithſtanding the continual rain and dirt which in 
that Country 1s every where very deep, preventing even fame it ſelf, brought all his 
men, though toiled and weary, to Mountargis ; a Nuh at laſt he joined with the prince 
of Conde and the admiral, having led five thouſand foot and four thouſand horſe 


ſo many leagues, excepting from the injury of the weather, ſafe from all other diſ. 


aſters. 

This ſo powerful and ſeaſonable ſupply took off in great part the grief and terrour 
the Hugonots were ſtrucken into for the loſs of Rouen. But their hopes were ex · 
ceedingly diminiſhed by a defeat given at the ſame time to the baron of Duras; who 
being a man of great dependances, had raiſed a great number of men in Gaſcoign and 
the adjacent provinces, ſo as they amounted to five thouſand horſe and foot; with 


which force endeavouring to make his paſſage between the Catholick towns to ſuc- 


cour his party at Orleans, being ſet upon in the way by monſieur de Monluc, and mon- 


ſieur de Burie, who commanded for the king in thoſe parts; the moſt of his men were 
cut off, and he himſelf with ſome few horſe eſcaped with very much difficulty. The 


Hugonots in divers places received many other, though not great loſſes ; by which 
misfortunes the reputation of the faction every where diminiſhing, the prince and 
the admiral reſolved to undertake ſome notable enterprize, to recover their loſt cre- 
dit; and ſo much the rather, becauſe being ſtraightned for money, they knew not. 
| how to maintain their Germans, if they did not feed and pay them by the pillage of 


the country. But what the enterprize ſhould be, they agreed not between them 


ſelves. For the prince meaſuring all things by the greatneſs of his own thoughts, 


had a mind on a ſudden to aſſault Paris; perſwading himſelf, that in ſuch a multitude 
of people, there muſt needs be many favourers of the Hugonots party, and many 
others inclined to his name; who when an opportunity was offered, would preſently 
ſhew themſelves. He believed farther, and ſought to perſwade, that the king's ar- 


my, being imploy'd in Normandy, could not come ſoon enough to aid that city; by 


the invaſion and taking whereof, they ſhould not only get great ſtores of proviſions of 


arms, munition, and artillery, of which they began to be in no little want ; but alſo 
have it in their power, with the contributions of ſo rich and numerous a people, to 


furniſh themſelves abundantly with money ; by means whereof, they ſhould both gain 
a great reputation, and an exceeding advantage over the contrary faction. 
The miniſters adhered to this opinion, through the bitter hate they bare to the Pa- 
riſians, ever conſtant reverencers of the Catholick religion, and implacable enemies 
to their preachings. But the admiral Andelot, and the more experienced ſoldiers, 
eſteeming the enterprize rather impoſſible than difficult, diſſwaded them from it; al- 


ledging, that the marſhal of B/ iſſac, the new governour, had caſt out all thoſe who 


were ſuſpected to depend on their party; wherefore there was no reaſon to hope for 
any motion among that people, ſo united together for the preſervation of the Catho- 


lick faith; and that the king's army, having had good ſucceſs at the ſiege of Rouen, 
and ſecured Normandy, would have time ſufficient to aid that city, from which it was 


but eight and twenty leagues diſtant ; whereas they on the other ſide were to paſs four 


and thirty leagues, through places infeſted with the enemy, which would very much 
retard the expedition of their march; and what artillery, what proviſions for war 


had they, wherewith they deſigned to aſſail Paris? a city of ſo vaſt an extent, and 
; by nature ſo repleniſhed with people, who through cuſtom were ever armed, having 


but four pieces of battery, and very little quantity of munition? how ſhould they 
draw on their army to an enterprize which would prove of ſuch length, not only 


without money, but alſo without means to ſuſtain and nouriſh their men? That it 
would be better to recover the places near about Orleans, and open the way for pro- 
viſions and ſupplies, nouriſhing the army with the pillage that was near at hand and 
ſecure, than to hazard themſelves upon an attempt that would infallibly prove vain. 
But theſe reaſons took no effect: for the prince, perſwaded by his own will, and the 
conſent of the major part of his adherents, reſolved to venture all upon this enter- 
prize. Wherefore the army being muſtered together, and ſuch proviſions of victual: 
made as the preſent neceſſity would permit, it moved without further delays that way. 
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In the mean while, after the taking of Rouen, the town of Diepe, having caſt out 
the Engliſh garriſon, rendered itſelf to the king: the ſame did Caen and Talaiſe, 
towns in the lower Normandy, which largely extends it ſelf upon the coaſts of the 
ocean beyond the banks of the river; nor was there any place that remained in the 
power of the enemies, ſave only Havre-de-Grace, which the queen had reſolved to ſet 
upon with the whole army, that fo they might be abſolutely freed from the fear of the 


Engliſh. But news being come of the arrival of the Germans, and that the prince 
with great preparations moved with the camp through Beauſſe, (ſo they call that 


country which lies between Orleans and the ifle of France) the queen with the duke 
of Guiſe and-the conſtable, in whoſe hands remained the power of the government, 
reſolved, putting off the ſiege of Havre-de-Grace, to bend their courſe to meet with 
the Hugonots army. Wherefore having left monſieur de Villebon governour of Rouen, 
and the Rhynegrave with his horſe to ſecure the country, of Caux and hinder the Eng- 


 tifh from making in- roads into the country, the king and the queen, with all the re- 
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mainder of the army, marched along the Seine towards Paris. | 
The prince marching very cloſe through the enemies country, took without much 


army, went on with all poſſible expedition to Paris. But Corbeil, a little inconſide- 


rable town upon the river of Seine, interrupted his journey: For four companies of 
French foot being, contrary to the prince's expectation, entered thereinto, it made ſuch 


a reſolute defence, as held his army play many days to no purpoſe, being through an- 
ger rather than mature deliberation, obſtinately bent whatever happened to take it. 


But the Mareſhal of St. Andre following Andelot, though at a diſtance, with an intent 


to get into Paris, having by another way gotten before him, he was conſtrained to 
raiſe the ſiege with loſs of time and credit, beſides the total ruin of the principal de- 


ſign ; which depended wholly upon expedition. For having ſpent many days there 


in vain, the Catholick commanders in the mean while diſcovering his intent, had with 


the King and queen in perſon brought the whole army unto the walls of Paris; 
and with much eaſe and commodity fortified the ſuburbs, and diſtributed their men 
in very good order to their ſeveral quarters. The prince lodged the twenty third dag 


of November at La Sauſſayea Nunnery, who in that terrour had abandon'd it, and 


the twenty fourth day at Ville-Juif, two leagues from the ſuburbs of Paris. But the 
twenty fifth day in the morning, though much fallen from their hopes, yet reſolved 
to try their fortune, the army being put in readineſs, advanced to aſſault the Faux- 
Bourg of St. Victor. This attempt at the firſt ſeemed very ſucceſsful. Six hundred 
light horſe that were ſent out to ſkirmiſh and diſcover the proceeding of the enemy, 
when they ſaw all the army come reſolutely towards them, ran away in ſuch a head- 
long manner, that many doubted they fled rather through treachery than fear. With 
which unexpected tumult the foot being diſcovered who guarded the ramparts of the 


Faux-Bourg, they began already to think of \retiring themſelves into the city; and 


the people full of terrour and confuſion cried out to ſhut the gates, and abandon the 


ſuburbs. But the duke of Gri/e coming thereupon, ſo ſettled all things with his 
preſence, that there was no more to be feared for the preſent or the future. In this 
occaſion Philip Stoxzi iſſuing out with 1200 foot to back the Horſe gave a notable 
teſti mo ny of his valour ; for being abandoned by his men, and finding himſelf ingaged 


in the midſt of the Hugonot's army, he Tetired unto the ruins of a broken Wind- 
mill, being a place, by teaſon of the height, of ſome advantage, and there ſo reſolutely 
defended himſelf, that it was not poſlible by all they could do, to drive him from 
_ thence; but he alone made it good againſt a multitude of the enemies that uſed their 
utmoſt endeavours to take that Poſt. The prince nevertheleſs, not amuſing himſelf 
therewith, but encouraged with the ſucceſs of the firſt encounter, fiercely aſſailed 


the Faux-Bourg in divers places; and for the ſpace of two hours that the fight en- 


dured, not only the art and diſcipline of the captain appeared, but alſo the readineſs 


and courage of the ſoldiers; notwithſtanding, finding every where a gallant reſi- 
ſtance, and the cannon upon the ramparts continually beating and galling upon his 


flank, he was conſtrained to draw off the army for that time from the walls, that he 


might have day enough to take up convenient quarter. The weather was rainy, and 
the ſeaſon cold; wherefore the ſoldiers not being able to lie abroad, the army being 


divided into four parts, monſieur de Muy and the prince of Porcien lodged at Gentilly, 


_ Genlis at Monteriau, the prince and the admiral at Arevail, and Andelot with the Ger- 
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mans at Cachan. There making many fires on high, and a great number of cannon 1562. 
ſhot, they endeavoured to ſtrike a terrour into the people, which might ſtir up ſome In Paris were 
commotion in the town; and yet notwithſtanding, the city which is inhabited, ee Inha- 
the report goeth, by 800000 perſons, from the beginning of thoſe diſarders to the laſt, during . ug 
remained in ſuch quiet, that the profeſſors in the univerſity never diſcontinued their Siege neither 
Lectures, nor the judges forbore to fit in the courts of juſtice. dhe Leurers 
The third day the prince, having put his men in order, advanced into the middle nor A: 
of a plain, inviting the catholick army to a battle. But in ſtead of fighting, the Y*" * 


queen, deſirous of a peace, to rid the kingdom of foreign forces, or elſe by a treaty 3 


of accommodation to ſlacken the firſt heat of the Hugonots, to whom ſhe knew no- Audiences. 


thing was ſo pernicious as delays, ſent firſt monſieur de Gonnor, and afterwards Ram- 
bouillette, and the biſhop of Valence, to treat with the Prince of an agreement; which 


in a few days advanced ſo far, that firſt the conſtable, and afterwards the queen her 


ſelf coming to a parley with him, it was hoped a peace would follow; ſuch large rea- 


ſonable conditions being . on the Catholick party, that the Hugonots them- 


ſelves knew not how to refule them. 7ͥͤͥöàv 8 
But the prince and the admiral, not knowing how to take off their minds from the 
hopes of rule and domination of France, and the miniſters never ceaſing to demand li- 


berty and ſecurity; they could not agree upon any reaſonable conditions that were of- 


fered unto them; and the manifeſt deſire that they ſaw in their adverſaries to obtain 


| * as a ſign of weakneſs, increaſed the ardour and obſtinacy of the ignorant. 


hereupon. the treaty having continued till the ſeventh of December, and the Hugo- 
nots not being able for want of money or means to nouriſh their army to continue {till 
in the ſame quarters, the treaty being abſolutely broken, they reſolved (to go of? 
with the beſt reputation they could) the night following to aſſault with four thou- 
ſand men the Faux-Bourgs of St. Germain, guarded by the regiments of Champaigne 


and Picardy, which were counted not ſo good men as the reſt, and being far on the 
| Other ſide from the enemy, not ſo carefully guarded, But advice thereof was given 


to the duke of Guiſe, who thinking to aſſault the aſſailants in the flank, cauſed all the 
cavalry to ſtand armed and in readineſs from the beginning of the night till next morn- 
ing; and in the mean while with great diligence viſiting the guards, kept the foot 
awake, and under their arms. Yet there was no need thereof; for the aſſailants, 


partly through the great compaſs they were to make, that they might not be diſco- 
vered, partly through the darkneſs of the night, which is always full of terrors, fo 


ſpent the time, that they came not before the Faux-Bourg till break of day. By 
reaſon whereof, finding, beſides, that the Catholicks were ready couragiouſly to re- 
ceive the aſſault, they retired for that day, without making any trial of their for- 
tune, | | | | 99 | 
The night following they had the like deſign upon the Faux-Bourg of St. Marceau: 
but that was hindered by the deliberation of Genlis, who either perceiving, as he ſaid 
himſelf, the wicked intentions of the chief of the Hugonots, or elſe offended, as others 
ſaid, that the prince made but little accompt of him and his brother after the ren- 


dering of Bourges, went over the ſame night with all his men into the city: by 
which accident, the Hugonots being very much troubled, and believing for certain, 


that he who was preſent at the deliberation had diſcovered the plot, they not only feared 
that their deſign upon St. Marceau would prove vain, but alſo that it might produce 
ſome ſiniſter event. Wherefore they reſolved, the ſame night to raiſe the camp. To 


which purpoſe, whilſt the Catholicks in readineſs expected the aſſault, and the duke 
of Guiſe thought on a ſudden to fall po one of their quarters; they being riſen in 


great ſilence without any noiſe either of drum or trumpet, firſt the carriages march'd 


away towards Beauſſe, after which many hours before day followed the Germans; and 


laſtly, the prince and the admiral, having fired Arcueil and Cachan where they lay, 
and many other neighbouring villages, departed in great haſte as ſoon as the light 
began to appear; taking the ſame way with the reſt of the army, not upon any 


certain deſign, but only with the beſt commodity they could to get food for their 


men. TTT | {19240 D175 e 
In the mean while, the catholick army was exceedingly increaſed. For whilſt the 


time was artificially delayed in the treaty, the infantry of Gaſcoigne led by Monſicur | 


de Sanſac arrived by the way of Mance : and the king of Spain, deſirous alſo to have 


che Hugonots ſuppreſſed, had ſent ihe ing a ſupply of three thouſand Spani/s _ 
92 | | 2 | | | 0 
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brought by conſequence both armies into a manifeſt neceſſity of fighting a battle. 


1 


The History of the Civil Wars 
So that, not to keep ſuch a great force idle within the walls of the city, the king's 
army the day after moved the ſame way that the Hugonots had taken ; the conſtable 


commanding as general but with the authority and aſſiſtance of the duke of Guiſe; 
and the king with the queen-mother reſolved to remain together at Paris. 


The Hugonots, having three days after taken and pillaged the caſtle of St. Arnoul, 
were uncertain what reſolution to take. For long to maintain the army was altoge- 


ther impoſſible, through the want of money; having no revenue but their rapines, 
and for the inſatiable importunity of the Germans, who never ceaſed begging or de- 


manding their pay; and to meet the enemy, and give him battle, being much infe- 


rior in foot, artillery and other proviſions, appeared too raſh and deſperate a reſo- 
lution. The prince was of opinion, ſince the chief of the Catholicks with the whole 


army had left Paris, and followed him into Beayſſe, to return thither with the ſame 


expedition that he departed 3 hoping he might enter the city upon a ſudden, and 


. ſeize upon the perſons of the king and the queen- mother, before they could recover 
any ſuccours from the army. But this propoſition being made in their council, was 


rejected by all the reſt ; conſidering the enemy would follow them ſo cloſe, that he 
would come upon them either whilſt they were making the aſſault, or elſe (ſuppoſing 
their deſign ſucceeded) whilſt they were ſacking the city; in either of which cales 


their army would be manifeſtly ruined. = 


At the laſt, after many diſcourſes, the admirals opinion was approved of; who 
adviſed, that they ſhould depart as ſecretly as they could with all the army into 
Normandy. For if the Catholicks followed them not, they might make a prey of that 


ſo fertile and rich a province, where they ſhould have commodity to raiſe moneys and 
recruit their forces; and if they did follow him, notwithſtanding they ſhould 
have ſuch a great advantage, that if they marched with any expedition, they might 
arrive at Havre de Grace before they could be overtaken; and there being joined with 


ſix thouſand Eugliſb, provided with twenty pieces of cannon, ſtore of munition, 
and fifteen thouſand duckets, which queen Elizabeth, according to the articles of 


agreement, ſent to their aid; they might with ſuch an addition of ſtrength, either ha- 
zard a battle, or continue the war with ſuch counſels as ſhould then be theiight moſt 
expedient, With this determination, having all their unneceſſary carriages and horſes 
in the caſtles of Beauſſe, they marched away out of the territories of Chartres the 14th 
day of December, in the cloſe of the evening, to get clear of the enemy before he 
ſhould be advertiſed of their departure; and ſo with great diligence took the way of 
Normandy. 8 | BP | | | 


The Catholicks knew not of the prince's riſing till the day after; and to have cer- 
tain intelligence how they bent their courſe, ſtaid till the evening of the 16th in the ſame 


place; ſo as the Hugonots got in a manner three days march before them. But paſſing 
through places full of rivers and other impediments, in the worſt ſeaſon of the year, 


they were neceſſitated to loſe much time; wheręas the Catholicks taking the way over 


the bridges through the towns which all held for their party, made a more eaſie and 
expedite journey. The admiral with the Germans led the van, that they night be 


provided with the moſt convenient quarters, and to feed and content them with the 
Pillage of the country; having nothing elſe to fatisfie their wonted complaints and 
jrequent mutinies. The prince followed with all the infantry in the battle. The 


count de Roch-fou-cault and the prince of Porcien, with the greateſt part of the French 


cavalry, brought up the rear : and fo the army was diſpoſed with the beſt advice that 


could. be, For the Germans prey ing upon the peaſants that were yet untouch'd, more 


eaſily ſupported the want of pay; and the French cavalry marching behind all the 


reſt, were more ready to ſuſtain the charge of the Catholicks if they ſhould be over- 


taken. But the prince paſling near Dreux, entered into hope by ſome means or other 


to poſſeſs himſelf of it: and therefore confounded the orders that were given, with- 
out making the admiral acquainted with the deſign, haſtned his march with ſuch di- 

ligence, that his battle was become the van; the rear of horſe, that followed with 

the ſame expedition, was placed in the middle; and the Germans being left behind, 


contrary to the order given, made the rear. In the mean while the enterprize of 
Dreux proving vain, the admiral grjevouſly offended at this lightneſs, thought it 


beſt to ſtay a day in the place where he was, that the army might recover the order it 


was in before. Which delay having given time to the Catholicks to overtake them, 
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commodity and no leſs ſilence. 


of the duke of Guiſe, (who cauſing his foot to ſet one knee to the ground, and his 


of France. The Third Book. 

Dreux is twenty ſix leagues diſtant from Paris, ſituated upon the confines of Nor- 
mandy, joining to thoſe plains which were antiently called the plains of the Druids 
and on the one fide of it runs a little river, which being fordable in all places, is by 
thoſe of the countiy commonly called Eure. This river the Hugonots had paſſed the 
nineteenth, and being lodged in the villages adjoining, expected to continue their 
march the morning after with like haſte as before. But the Catholicks army follow- 
ing them without ſtaying any where, and a ſhorter way, arrived the ſame night at 
the river, and lodged in the Houſes thereabouts; ſo that there was nothing between 
both the armies but the current of the water. Yet by reaſon of the ſhrubs and ma- 
ny trees that grew upon the banks, they could not ſee one another, though they were 


fo near. It is moſt certain, that the prince, who lodged next the river, lay there 


with ſuch negligence, (a fault which hath ever proved fatal to the Hugonots) that Negligence 


without placing the wonted guards, or ſending out ſcouts, or any other care what- 


ſoever, he took his reſt all night, and knew not of the Catholicks coming till next 
morning very late. But the conſtable quite contrary, being a practiſed, experienced 


Captain, very well knowing the advantage he had, and making uſe of the enemies 


careleſneſs, paſſed all his army over the river the fame night by moon-light, with- 
out any obſtacle or impediment z and going on a league forwarder upon the place where 
the enemies were lodged, poſſeſſed the way by which, following their deſign, they were 


of neceſſity to paſs. There, between two little villages, the one called Spinal, the 


other Blainville, which ſtood by ſide the great road, he placed his men with great 


The army was divided into two parts; the firſt the conſtable led, the other the 


wing of the conſtables were the Swiſſes flanked by the regiments of fire-locks of 
Britany and Picardy ; and in the left-wing of the duke of Guiſe, the Germans flanked 


the ordinary 
defect of the 


Hugonots. 


duke of Guiſe; but they diſpoſed their ſquadrons in ſuch a manner, that in the right- 


with the Gaſton and Spaniſh Infantry; and both the wings cloſed and ſheltred with 


the houſes of the villages, having Spinal on the right, and Blainville on the left hand; 


and beſides the defence of the houſes, they placed their carriages and artillery on 
each ſide; for the enemy being ſtronger in horſe, they doubted to be compaſſed in, 


and charged in the flank. The main body of cavalry being divided into little troops 
of lances, that they might uſe them the more conveniently, and were placed between 


the ſquadrons of foot; which in a manner flanked and covered them; and only the 


light horſe taking their ſtation out of the battalions, were drawn up at the point of 


the right wing where the campaign began to open it ſelf, and with a large front 
poſſeſſed the paſs of the great road. But the duke of Gui/e's battalion, which was 


in the left-wing, though it was neareſt to the enemy, yet was it ſo covered with a 


number of trees that it had ia flank, and the houſes of Blainville, that it could hardly 


8 1 by the Hugonots: and on the contrary, the conſtable having his light 
orſe 


ranged upon the campaign was eaſie to be diſcerned afar off; and by the large- 
neſs of their front, might well be taken for the whole body of the army. 


The day being come, and the admiral, who was fartheſt from the river, begin- 


ning according to the order given to march; on a ſudden the conſtables ſquadrons 


appeared; and being aſſured by his ſcouts, that they were the Catholicks, exclaiming 
againſt the negligence of his officers, he turned about, ſaying aloud to them that 
were next him, the time is now come that we muſt no longer truſt to our feet, as 
we have done hitherto ; but like ſoldiers, rely upon the ſtrength of our hands: and 
having ſent word to the prince, that the enemy was arrived, he cauſed his diviſion 
to make a halt, that thereſt of the army might draw up to join in a body upon the 
champaign. The prince, though he were adviſed by many to turn to the left hand, 


to recover a village thereby, that he might either prolong, orelſe wholly avoid the 


neceſlity of fighting; yet the nearneſs of the enemy inciting his natural fierceneſs, he 
reſolved rather to make a day of it without advantage in the open field, than to be af- 


ter wards forced to diſband the army without making trial of his fortune. So haſtning 


his march, he joined with the van in the middle of the plain; and having with great 
diligence put his men in order, continued on his way, With an intention notto provoke 


the Catholicks, and to purſue his journey; but if he were provoked by them, not to 
refuſe the battle. | | 15 g | 


The Hugonots marching in this manner, and not having diſcovered the ſquadrons 


horſe 


„ The Hiſtory of the Cioil Mars 

1562. horſe to retire into the ſtreet of the village, ſtood as it were in ambuſh) paſſed on 
without perceiving thy left a part of the enemies force behind them, and came up 
to the place where the conſtable's battalia was drawn up, who perceiving the great 
advantage he had, (for the duke of Guiſe fetching a little Name about, (they hav- 
ing inconſiderately ingaged themſelves) might ſet upon them in the rear) com- 
manded the ſignal to be given to the battle with fourteen pieces of cannon that were 
placed on the out fide of the left wing. Whereupon the prince, though his light horſe 
were ſomewhat diſordered there with, putting himſelf in the head of his diviſion, led 
them on with great animoſity to aſſault the Battalion of the Swiſſes, which in a man- 
ner fronted him. The firſt that fell in upon them were monſieur de Muy, and mon- 
ſieur de Avaray with their horſe ; then the prince charging himſelf, and by his exam - 
ple the baron of Laincourt, the count de Faule, monſieur de Duras, and the other 
captains de Gens d Arms, the whole force of that battalia was turned upon the Swiſſes: 


ſome charging them in the front, others in the flank, with all the earneſtneſs and 


violence that might be; believing that if they were routed, the victory would infalli- 
bly incline to their fide, © | e | 


But the Swiſſes; charged and compaſſed in on every ſide by ſuch a number of ene- 


mies, valiantly charging their pikes, received the ſhock of the cavalry with ſuch a 


courage that though divers of their pikes were broken, and many of them trodden 
under foot by the horſes ; yet they ſtood firm in their order, repulſing and abating 
with exceeding great ſlaughter the fury of the enemy. 55 

Act the ſame time the count de la Roch-fou-cault and the prince of Porcien, who 
brought up the rear, entring fiercely into the battle, firſt fell in upon the light horſe, 


which made but weak reſiſtance, and afterwards upon the regiments of Picardy and 


Britany that flanked the Swi/ſzs on that fide ; and the fire-locks being broken and rout- 
ed, they likewiſe aſſaulted the ſame ſquadron in the rear; where though the danger 
and Joſs of blood were great, yet they found a reſolute and hard encounter. For the 
Swoiſſes ſtanding in a cloſe order, made a front every way, and bravely reſiſted on all 
ſides ; ſo that two Tertia's of the Hugonots army were fruitleſly imployed in the ſame 
place, being obſtinate to break the battalia of the Swiſſes to whom (if they had been 


abandoned by all the reſt of the army) they muſt either voluntarily have yielded, or 
at leaſt retired with much loſs. 1 5 N | 


But the admiral, who led th 
The Battle of; 


A in the mean while charged the conſtable's cavalry, and having in the firſt encounter 
Ss killed his fon Gabriel de Momorancy ſieur de Monbrun, and laid upon the ground the 


count de Rocheforte, who likewiſe remained there dead; (though on all parts it were 


valiantly fought) yet he began to make the Catholicks yield ground and thereupon 


the German horſe coming up in two great ſquadrons armed with piſtols, with a new 


and furious aſſault mingled themſelves in the conflict, and abſolutely diſordered the 
whole battalion of the Catholicks ; ſo that being defeated and routed, they manifeſtly 


ran away, There the conſtable fighting valiantly, and ſeeking to keep his men from 
The Conſtable 


milo poi flight, being compaſſed in by the multitude of the Germans, (who if they can once 


ner, and his find a breach open, eaſily overthrow any body of men) his horſe falling under him, 


Son with ma- and being wounded in the left arm, was at length taken priſoner, The duke of Ve- | 
150 others kil vers, monſicur de Givry, and many other gentlemen and cavaliers being fallen dead by 


his ſide. 


The duke of Aumale and monſieur d' Anville were near the conſtable's battalion 
with two ſquadrons of lances; who moving to ſuccour that party which they ſaw 
already began to yield, came boldly on to ruſh into the fight : but thoſe that were 
chaſed by the admiral and the Germans fled in ſuch haſte, that over-running their 
own men, they diſordered the duke of Aumale's ſquadron ; who being thrown down, 
and his horſe falling upon him, was maimed on the left leg; and monſieur d' Anville 


retiring out of the tumult of the run-aways, to avoid (ſeeing nothing was do be done) 


3 the like encounter, was conſtrained to return back to the ſame place from whence he 
The Conſta- came. | 


ble's Diviſion 


the Sizes order and doubled battalia, having beaten back and deſtroyed the German foot, who 


only with ex- were fo bold as to aſſault them, though they had loſt their colonel and the moſt of 


ceeding gal- 


e er” their captains, made ſtill a very obſtinate reſiſtance ; and the report is moſt certain, 
antry 1unan 


the fight. that the vallant reſolution, even of the meaneſt ſoldiers of that Nation, was ſuch 


that 


e van vith better conduct and more advantage, had 


So all the conſtables cavalry being routed, and the French foot that were 
veins beoken, with him defeated ; only the Swiſs beſet on all ſides, but ſtanding firm in a cloſe 
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miſning lightly, endeavoured to rally his men which were ſcattered in the field, 
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that day, that many of them, when their pikes were broken, and their ſwords loſt, 


fought reſolutely with ſtones. | 8 . | | 
But the duke of Guiſe, when he ſaw the left wing wholly "routed, and knew the 
conſtable was taken priſoner ; there being now no danger to be over-run by the fugi- 


tives who ran away ſcattered in the champaign, and perceiving the enemy was diſor- 


dered and wearied with the fight, gave the ſignal to his ſquadrons to move; and put. 
ting on his arms, in few words encouraged his men, ſhewing them that they had a 
great advantage to fight with an enemy already wearied out and ſcattered, who becauſe 
they had routed the conſtable's cavalry, thought themſelves ſecure of the victory. He 
had the Spaniſh foot on the right hand, and the Gaſcons on the left ; which bending on 
the form of an half moon, covered his horſe, that for the more ſecurity were placed 
in the middle ; and about ah hundred paces before all the reſt, march'd the forlorn 
hope of foot, led by monſieur de Villers, the ſame that took St. Katherin?'s fort at the 
ſiege of Rouen: which being reſolute old ſoldiers, were placed there to ſuſtain the 


firſt ſhock of the enemy. In this order, but compoſedly and quietly, with their 


ſquadrons cloſed together, he marched with great fierceneſs to the battle, and being 
in the head of his cavalry, ſeemed to make but little account of the victorious army of 
the enemy. „5 3 | VVV 

On the other ſide, the prince and the admiral, not perceiving that they had left 
the Catholick van behind them, and believing they had gained an entire victory; 
when they ſaw ſuch a great force come upon them, rallying their men, and joining 
again with the reiters, (who when they found they could not break the battalia of the 


Swiſſes, were in purſuit of the enemy) came ſeparately to the front; but with a di- 
verſe event, ad diverſe reſolution. The prince ſeeing the forlorn hope in his way, 


which, deſpiſing all danger, ſet upon him, filling every place with death and confu- 


ſion ; and the Gaſcoigne muſquetiers, which entered couragiouſly in the fight, play- 
ing upon him in the flank, before he could bring up his men to charge the horſe, was 
ſo ſhaken and diſordered, that his diviſion was with much eaſe diflolved and over- 
thrown, and himſelf, invironed by monſieur d' Anville, (who through grief of his Fa- 
thers impriſonment, fought deſperately) being wounded in the right hand, and all 
covered with ſweat and blood, finally remained priſoner. On the other fide, the ad- 
miral ſeeing the fierceneſs with which the Spaniſb foot, pouring out their ſmall ſhot, 


The Prince bf 
Conde think - 
ing he had 
won the Bat- 
tle, being 


came to charge him in the flank ; and at the fame time the marſhal de St. Andre charged atreſti 
with divers companies of lances which were yet freſh and entire, began to move to by tie Duke 


| wards him; and finding his men and horſes through wearineſs could ſcarcely be kept 


in order, he went not up to the front of the battalia, but wheeling about, and ſkir- 


watching an opportunity to retreat in the beſt order and with the moſt reputation that 
he could. Nothwithſtanding, making divers charges, and fighting continually with 


of Gai/e, is 
taken priſo- 


ner. 


his piſtols, he ſuſtained a long time the fury of the enemy; eſpecially after that the 


Mareſhal, being mortally wounded, left the field. But at Jaſt, being charged by the 


duke of Guiſe, who after the prince was taken, advanced with divers Troops of his TheHugonots | 


ſhot deſtroyed his horſes ; all hope of rallying his men being loſt, he reſolved to ſave 
himſelf in time; and getting as many of his men together as the enemies purſuit 
would permit, in great haſte made towards the woods; and without ſtaying or ta- 
king breath, with his horſes tired and men wearied, in the cloſe of the evening came 


to Neufville. 


Gens d' Arms, to inviron him; and the foot ariving on all ſides, that with their loſt the day.“ 


At the beginning of the diſorder Andelot was retired to the ſame place; who by 


_ reaſon of a quartan ague, being unable to endure the fight, having gotten to an emi- 


nent place, when he ſaw the duke of Gui/e's troops move, after, as he thought, the 


| king's army was utterly defeated ; he aſked what men thoſe were? and anſwer being 
| we 0 that they were the duke of Guiſe's which had not yet fought : he ſaid many 


times, that his tail was impoſſible to be flea'd ; and ſetting ſpurs to his horſe, 
thought to ſecure himſelf without expecting the iſſue of the battle, Both the brothers 
then being come to Neufville, they endeavoured to get together thoſe relicts of the 


army that had eſcaped the enemy; which following the example of the commanders, 
came ſcattering in. So the night coming on, through the darkneſs whereof they could 


not be purſued, the prince of Porcien, the count de la Roch-fou-cault, and the Ger- 
mans, who led the Conſtable priſoner, all met in the ſame place, where, with 1 
f | I: 2 | applauſe 


1562. 
Tae Admiral 
made General 


ot the Hugo- 
nots. 


The Hiſtory of the Civil Wars 
applauſe of every one, the admiral was declared general of the Hugonots army. 
Who, not to expoſe himſelf to the inconveniences of the night, ſtayed there till next 
morning break of day; when having put thoſe few men that were left in order, he 


marched with great diligence towards Orleans, ſeeing the paſſage to Havre: de-Grace 
was already poſſeſſed and cut off by the enemy, who lodged juſt in the middle of the 


great road. 


The two bitter 
enemies Conde 
and Guiſe ſup 
and lie toge- 
ther in the 
ſame bed. 


The duke of Gui/e remaining maſter of the field, together with all the enemies 
artillery and carriages, and having received the French Infantry to mercy, which 


after a little reſiſtance yielded themſelves at diſcretion ; being overtaken by the night, 


lodged very inconveniently upon the place at Plainville ; whither the prince of Conde 
being brought to him, it is very remarkable, that thoſe two princes, formerly and in 
the preſent battle ſuch mortal enemies, reconciled by the variety of fortune, ſupped 
together at the ſame table, and for want of carriages, and through ſtreightneſs of 
lodging, lay together all night in the fame bed. For the duke of Gui/e —_ his vic- 
tory modeſtly, receiving the prince with all demonſtrations of honour, offered him 


part of his. In which the patience of the conquered in the deſperate eſtate of his 
preſent defeat, was no leſs conſiderable than the modeſty of the conqueror in the pro- 


ſperity of his victory. 5 | 

The firſt news that came to Paris, was of the defeat and impriſonment of the con- 
ſtable, brought by thoſe that ran away at the beginning of the battle; which filled 
the court with great ſadneſs and infinite fear : but a few hours after arrived thers 


monſicur de Loſſe, captain of the King's guard, diſpatched by the duke of Guije ; 


who bringing ſuch a contrary relation, with the aſſurance of a victory, diſſipated 


their grief for particular loſſes, in which the greateſt part of the kingdom had a ſhare : 
for beſides many lords and cavaliers of great eſteem and reputation, there were ſlain 


on both ſides 8000 perſons. | | 55 
Various were the opinions and diſcourſes of men concerning this battle: for many 
accuſed the negligence of the prince of Cnde, when having the enemy ſo near, he 
believed he was ſtill far off; which neceſſitated him to fight againſt his will: many 
blamed the haſte they ſaw in the admiral to retire; believing that if he had vigo- 
rouſly charged them when the mareſhal de St. Andre was killed, he would have routed 


and defeated that part of the Catholick horſe, and put his party on a condition to re- 


to remain ſole arbitrator of the Catholick faction, he had craftily ſuffered the enemy 


accident than any real loſs, was in great pa 


Tie Dube of 
Gruije made 

General of the 
King's Forces, 


cover again their loſs. And on the other fide there wanted not thoſe, who making 


a ſiniſter interpretation of the duke of Guiſe's proceedings, were of opinion that he 


might at the beginning, coming behind the enemy, have rendered the victory more 
eaſy and more ſecure, without expecting firſt the diſaſter of the Conſtable, and the 
Naughter of horſe and foot; but that being deſirous of the Conſtable's ruine, and 


to rout the right wing, on purpole to aſſume all the glory and command to himſelf. 
To which notwithſtanding, he and his partiſans made anſwer, that he moved not at 


the beginning, firſt to let the enemies paſs, and then to avoid the blind fury of them 


that ran away, by which he might have been difordered, as were the duke of Aumale 


and the Conſtable's ſon himſelf ; but that he had patiently expected an opportunity to 
accompliſh the victory with ſecurity 3 which by an inconſiderate haſte would have 
proved uncertain and dangerous. Howſoever ic were, it is certain, that as the duke 
of Gui/e gained all the glory of the day; fo the feputation of the Hugonots, rather by 
diminiſhed. The duke remained in the 


fame place three days after; as well to put in order and refreſh the army, as to pro- 


vide tor the wounded men, and the burial of his dead: and being by the king and 


queen declared general of all the forces, of which charge he took poſſeſſion with 
the Victory, not to give the enemy time to recover himſelf, directed his courſe to- 
wards Orleans. „ „%%%; Ü . 
In the mean while, the admiral with a great part of his forces, and particularly 
the German horſe, which received but little hurt in the battle, was returned into 
Beauſſe; where granting a warlike liberty to gain and aſſure the. affections of the 
ſoldiers, he at laſt brought them to Beaugency, to take ſuch reſolutions as was moſt 


expedient for the preſent neceſſity. There a council being called of all the French 
lords and German commanders, it was diſputed with great variety of opinions, what 


in that change of fortune was fitteſt to be done. It was not to be doubted, but the 
duke of Gui/e purſuing his victory, would come directly to beſiege Orelans, which in 
| | 5 | ” | the 
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camped, was guarded by four companies of Gaſcons; and the other which was 


of France. The Third Bool. 885 
the bowels of France was the chief ſeat and foundation of the war. Wherefore it was 1562. 
expedient to think how to defend that city, and alſo to provide for it in time a fitting 


ſupply: which being very hard to be done, by reaſon many already wavered in their 
affections, and the fortune and reputation of the Hugonots declined in all parts of the 


kingdom; the two brothers of Coligny boldly took upon them the charge of taking 
care for both. For Andelet proffered himſelf, with the German foot, and part of the 


French horſe, to defend Orleans; and the admiral, laying before the reiters (ſo they 
call the German horſe) the booty and riches of Normandy with the near ſuccours of 
England, perſwaded them to follow him into that province; where whilſt the duke 
of Guiſe was in perſon imployed in ſuch a difficult ſiege, they might have re 
to join with the Engliſh, receive the monies ſent by queen Elizabeth, and bring all 


their ſuccours together: with which forming a great body of an army, they ſhould | 


be able afterwards time enough to ſuccour and relieve the beſieged. nts | 
With theſe counſels the heads of the Hugonots directed their actions. But the 1563. 
duke of Guiſe, not to loſe by delays the fruits of his Victory, at the beginning of the 


year put all things in readineſs to beſiege Orleans; having ſent for the great cannon 


from Paris, with all other proviſions neceſſary for ſo great a work: at which ſiege, as 
well to haſten the iſſue thereof, as not to truſt wholly to any one perſon, the queen 
reſolved to be preſent ; and having paſt over with exceeding patience the ſharpeſt and 
moſt incommodious ſeaſon of the year, came with the king to Chartres ; and ſtaying 
there ſome few days, at the laſt arrived at the army, lodging with much incommo- 
dity at the adjacent villages. At the coming of the king's army, Piviers, Eſtampes, 


and all the other places thereabouts were already rendred : after the taking of which, 


the duke of Guiſe, having gotten all his men together, drew towards the town the 


fifth day of February, and encamped between the Faux-Bourg d' Olivette, and the town 


of S. Aubin; a convenient quarter, and being placed upon the river of Loire, abound- 


ing with proviſions. There were in Orleans, beſides Andelot who commanded all the 


reſt, monſieur de St. Cyr, governour of the city, the ſicurs d' Avarat, Duras, and 
Bouchavenes, fourteen companies of Foot, partly Germans, and partly Gaſcons, and 
five troops of French horſe, conſiſting for the moſt part of old experienced ſoldiers : 
and beſides theſe, the citizens, refuſing neither labour nor danger for the defence of 
their town, being divided into four ſquadrons, with wonderful readineſs hazarding 


| themſelves upon all ſervices. 


Orleans is divided, though not equally, by the river of Loire; for on one ſide ſtands 
the whole body of the city, and on the other lies only a great Faux-bourg vulgarly 
called the Portereau. The Portereau is joined to the city with a fair bridge, at the 


entrance whereof towards the Faux-bourg are two forts, called the Towrelley, which 


hinder and ſhut the entry of the bridge; at the other end whereof is the gate of the 
city ſtrengthened with good walls, but without any rampart, defended with a high 
ſquare tower built after the ancient faſhion, of a great thickneſs. The walls of the 
city were in themſelves of little ſtrength 3 but the defendants had repaired and made 
them more defenſible. Amongſt other things, they fortified alſo the Portereau, rai- 
ſing two great baſtions before it, which might entertain and keep off the enemy for a 
time from the town: the one being right againſt the place where the Catholicks en- 
farther off, was kept by two companies of the Germans, The duke of Gui/e upon The Siege of = 
very good reaſons thought it beſt to begin the ſiege on that ſide. Firſt, that his men Orleans ſuſ- 


being conveniently lodged, might the better ſupport the incommodities of winter taincd oy An. 


ä ed, | | delot with the 
then, becauſe, eſteeming it an eaſie matter to take the works of Portereau, he de- 1; vc; of the 


ſigned to make uſe of the commodity of the river to aſſail and batter the walls of the Hugonot Ar- 
city with a great number of barks covered with gabions, and full of other warlike my. | 
inſtruments, which would in wonderful manner facilitate the aſſault. Beſides on that 


fide thoſe within had neither rampart of earth within the wall, nor any allarum place 
capable to receive a body of men. Wherefore the next morning the whole army ad- 


vanced in very good order within ſight of the town; monſieur de Sippiere leading 


on the firſt diviſions of the Catholicks with ſix hundred horſe, and two regiments 


of foot, with which force he eafily beat back again into the Faux-bourg thole who 
to ſhew their courage {allied out to ſkirmiſh, Whereupon his men being heartned 
with ſuch good ſucceſs at the beginning, he cauſed a furious aſſault to be given to the 
bulwark guarded by the Gaſcoigns; at WY the duke of Guiſe coming in, and ws 
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1563, ſhew to draw all the forces of his army to that place, at the ſame time ſent Sanſac's 


regiment to ſurprize by Scalado the other held by the Germans ; who being amazed 
with the ſuddenneſs thereof, made ſo little reſiſtance, that the bulwark being taken, 
the Catholicks entered the Faux-bourg before any body perceived there was an attempt 
made upon that part. By which means the aſſailants having already made them ſelves 
ſtrong within the rampart, and all the army that ſtood in order marching to them, 
the defendants were conſtrained to abandon the ſuburbs of the Portereau ; but not 
without great terror and confuſion : in which Duras being ſlain, with many other 
| perſons of remark, they were ſo cloſely purſued by the Catholicks who came up to 


them on all ſides, that if Andelot himſelf, fighting valiantly with a great ſquadron of 


gentlemen, had not withſtood them, they had in that fury entred the towrells. But 
he ſtanding at the entry of the bridge all covered with arms, and bravely aſſiſted, 
they were with much difficulty at length repulſed ; and the ports of the towers and 
the city being ſhut, that bloody conflict ended with the day. The Faux-bourg be- 
ing ſecured, the army approached to the towrells ; which proving very hard to be 


taken, by reaſon of the ſtrength of the place, the duke of Guiſe notwithſtanding with 


gabions, trenches and engines of war, fo far advanced the work, that he found they 
could not long maintain that poſt; though from the cannon planted in certain iſlands 
in the middle of the river, thoſe upon the banks received much moleſtation and 
damage, | : 1 bf 

In the mean while, the admiral with his reiters and ſome few French horſe, ha- 
ving left all their carriage and baggage at Orleans, paſſing the Loire at Georgeau, 
march'd with ſuch expedition, that the marſhal of Byiſſac, who endeavoured to lie in 


their way, could by no means ſtop them in any place, or hinder them from paſſing in- 
to Normandy ; which province the reiters, ſlaughtering, firing, pillaging and deſtroy- 


ing all things both ſacred and prophane, over-ran without reſiſtance ; there being no 


forces in that country which were able to hinder their incurſions. So paſſing through 


all places like a horrible and fearful tempeſt, they came at laſt to the coaſts of the 
ocean at S. Sauveur de Dive, There the Germans not knowing in what part of the 
world they were, and ſeeing the ſea grow furious and inraged with the tempeſtuouſ- 
neſs of the weather, and no news at all appearing of the ſuccours ſo often promiſed 


from England, began fiercely to mutiny demanding with clamour and threats the 


arrears of their pay, and calling upon the Admiral to obſerve his promiſe: who com- 


ing out of his lodging, and ſhewing them with his finger the ſwelling of the Sea, and 


the impetuous contrary winds, excuſed with the perverſeneſs of the weather, and the 
ſeaſon, the delay of their expected ſupplies, But the Germans not to be appeaſed with 
any thing, he could hardly obtain of them the patience of a few days; though to ſa- 
tisfie their greedineſs, he gave them free licence to plunder all, as well friends and 
adherents, as adverſaries and enemies. Wherefore deſtroying with barbarous cruelry 
all the tracts of that country which with wonderfpl fertility and richneſs of the inha- 


bitants extends it ſelf along the ocean, he ſtayed ſo long expecting about the ſea- 


coaſts, that at length the ſtorm ceaſing, they defcryed from Havre de Grace the Engliſh 

ſhips, which brought with them both the 150000 ducats, and the two regiments of 

ſoot, beſides fourteen pieces of cannon, with all manner of munition proportionable. 

The Engliſh under the conduct of the count of Montgomery and monſieur de Colom- 

biere, being received with incredible joy, and the reiters ſatisfied for their arrear: 

the admiral having ſent for the count de la Roch. fou- cault and the prince of Portien, 

John Polisot who brought ſuccours out of Brittany and the neighbouring countries, making in all 


teigns to for- eight thouſand foot and four thouſand horſe, put himſelf in order with great dili- 


fake the Hu cence to go to the ſuccour of his brother with all the ſpeed that was poſlible ; ho- 
gonot party, 


leaves Orla, Ping, either by force or art to make them raiſe their ſiege from that place. But the 
inſinuates duke of Guiſe having already, though with loſs of much blood, taken the towrells, 
him elf into the defendants were reduced to great ſtraights; nor could the admiral have arrived 
| o 1 of ſoon enough to ſuccour the beſieged, if other ſtratagems and means had not been uſed 
Via de to deliver them from that imminent danger. | 
Duke gives There was among the Hugonots faction one called Joby Poltrot fieur de Merebor u 
order for an of a noble family near Angouleſme. This man being of a ready wit, and by nature 
aſſault, ſhoots ſybtile, having lived many years in Spain, and afterwards imbracing Calvin's opinion, 
_ rag being made cunning by the preachings and practices of Geneva, was eſteemed by all 
whereot he (as he was indeed) fit to undertake any great attempt. Wherefore being known 
dies. 5 17 | od 
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in the morning neither he nor his horſe being able to bear themſelves longer upon their 
legs, he fell into certain companies of Swiſſ 
vette; by whom _ taken, and carried before the queen and the lords of the army; and condemn- 


of France, The Third Book, 37 


to all the heads of the Hugonot faction as a proper inſtrument for any ſuch deſigns, 1563. 
which are the daily effects of civil wars, he was perſwaded, as they ſay by the ad- 

miral and Theodore Beza, to endeavour to kill the duke of Guiſe ; the one propoſing 

to him infinite rewards and acknowledgments ; the other laying before him, that by 

taking out of the world ſo great a perſecutor of their faith, he ſhould merit exceed- 

ingly of God. Which perſwaſions working upon Poltrot, feigning to have abandoned 

the Calviniſts party, he went to be a ſoldier in the king's army; and there inſinuating 

himſelf likewiſe into the duke of Guiſes court, watched an opportunity to put in ex- 

ecution his purpoſed miſchief. So the 24th of February in the evening, being the feaſt 

of St. Matthias the apoſtle, the duke having given order for an aſſault, which the 


day after he intended ſhould be made upon the bridge of Orleans; and retiring un- 


armed to his lodging, was little leſs than a league from the trenches. Poltrot, ly- 
ing in wait on horſeback upon a ſwift jennet, and ſeeing him come alone diſcourſ- 
ing with Triſtan Roſtine a ſervant of the queen's, diſcharged a gun at him, laden 
with three bullets, which all three hit him on the right ſhoulder, and paſſing through 


the body, laid him upon the ground for dead. At which ſudden accident, his Gen- 


tlemen, who, not to ſeem to hearken to what their maſter ſaid, rode a little before, 
running to help him : Poltrot aided by the ſwiftneſs of his horſe, ſaved himſelf in the 


neighbouring woods; and the duke being carried to his lodging, ſhewed at the firſt 


dreſling very little hopes of life. At the news of this fad accident, the king and 
quecn-mother, with all the lords of the army, went preſently to ſee him; but nei-- 
ther the diligent care nor remedies that were applied taking any effect, the third day 
full of conſtancy and moderation. | 

He was a man of mature wiſdom, ſingular induſtry, and ſprightly valour ; wary in 


after his hurt he died, with great demonſtrations of religion and piety, and diſcourſes 


council, quick in execution, and moſt fortunate in conducting his deſigns to their in- 


tended ends For which qualities, he was reputed by the general conſent of all men 
the chief captain of his time. Likewiſe by the merit of his own actions, he ac- 
quired the title of defender and protector of the Catholick religion; and dying, left 
the glory of his name to be celebrated and renowned to all poſterity. | FI 
The murtherer, as if he had been beſides himſelf, either through conſciouſneſs of 


the fact, or elſe through fear that he had to be purſued from every part; not finding 


the way to Orleans, wandred all night in the ways and woods thereabouts, and at laſt 


es that were in guard at the bridge Ol: Polina talked 


firſt ; he confeſſed voluntarily the whole plot of the fact; and afterwards being put ed. 
upon the torture, ratified the ſame confeſſion: wherefore being led to Paris, he was 


by ſentence of parliament publickly quartered. 


The admiral and Theodore Beza endeavoured, by large writings ſcattered in all 


parts of chriſtendom, to clear themſelves of the ſuſpicion : but the common opinions 


of men, confirmed not only by reaſon, but from the mouth of the delinquent, refuted 


all their excuſes ; and the memory of it ſtruck cloſe to his poſterity, till the conſum- 


mation of their revenge. The proceedings of the queen-mother were much different; | 
to whom a Hugonot captain commonly called la Motte having offered himſelf to find A Hugonot | 


a means to kill Andelot z ſhe cauſing him to be apprehended by her guards, ſent him Captain offer- 


bound to the ſame Andelot, that he might puniſh him as he pleaſed himſelf. Which 75 ba 122 
though ſome interpreted ſiniſterly, believing that the queen had either diſcovered a Queen ſeends 
treacherous intent in the aſſaſſine, or elſe that ſhe hoped to win Andelot, by ſuch a kind- him to the 
neſs, in gratitude to deliver up Orleans, which they found hardly to be reduced by ſame 4ndeler, 
force ; yet it is certain, that the greatneſs of the queen's mind made 1t generally be- 

lieved, that ſhe uſed no diſſimulation in ſo generous an action: and ſurely there are 

few examples of the like in any of our modern ſtories. 


After the death of the duke of Guiſe, an accommodation followed without difficul- 


ty, the treaty whereof was never intermitted in the greateſt fervour of the War. 


For the queen being freed from the king of Navarre and the duke of Guiſe, the one 
of which through his nearneſs to the crown, and the other by reaſon of his immenſe 

power and great eſteem amongſt men, was always ſuſpected by her; ſhe defired by 
a domeſtick quieting the troubles of the kingdom, to drive out the foreign forces be- 

fore they ſetled themſelves. Neither _ ſhe now any jealouſies of the prince of Conde 
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or the conſtable. For they had ſo offended each other, that ſhe believed it was im- 
poſſible that they ſhould ever be ſincerely reconciled. Beſides, the conſtable being grown 
decrepid with age, had neither force nor thoughts to aſpire to the government; and 
the prince of Conde, though in the quality of firſt prince of the blood, for things paſt 
and particularly for the agreement made with England, was become odious to the 
whole kingdom, except only thoſe that followed the Hugonot party. Wherefore 
thinking it moſt expedient for the preſent to ſettle a peace, that with their united 
forces they might without diverſion attend the recovery of Havre de Grace, the alie- 
nation of which place into the hands of ſo powerful enemies, more than any thing 
elſe troubled the queen; that thoſe things might be effected, and the reiters ex- 
pelled the kingdom, (who without regard deſtroyed the country, and with unheard 
of cruelties oppreſſed the people) ſhe was inclined ro grant very large conditions, 


Alſo this other conſideration was no {mall motive to perſwade an agreement; that 
the duke of Guiſe being dead, and the conſtable priſoner to the enemy, there was 
no captain of like authority and eſteem, who having the command of the king's ar- 
my, could in any degree equal the admirals warineſs or the fierceneſs of Andelot. 


For the duke of Aumale, brother to the late duke of Guiſe, though he were a man 


of great courage yet he was not eſteemed anſwerable in council or wiſdom. Be- 


fides he was for the moſt part held unfortunate in the War; and which imported 


moſt, he was at that time, by reaſon of the hurts he received in the battle unfit for 
labour; and the marſhal of Briſſac, though a captain of great experience, and known 


valour, had not ſuch an authority as was requiſite for a general of the king's army, 
compoſed of the chief princes and principal lords of his kingdom. To theſe was 
added one reaſon more, that it made it very receſſary to deſire a peace: For the de- 
vaſtations of a civil war had fo waſted, broken, and hindred the ki ngs revenues; 
and the exceſſive expences which the beginning of a war brings along with it, had 


fo exhauſted the publick treaſury, that they were not only unable to pay the intereſts. 


of thoſe debts contracted by the former kings, but the queen was conſtrained to make 


them greater, having received in the time of her neceſſity a conſiderable ſum from 
the great duke of Tuſcany, and 100000 duckets from the republick of Venice. Where 
fore having not wherewithal to continue the war, ſhe thought it wiſdom to lay hold 


on the advantage of the preſent conjuncture. 


Oa the other ſide the prince of Conde ſeeing himſelf priſoner to the enemy, to 
obtain his liberty, ardently deſired a peace; and Andelot, being reduced to a neceſſity 


of yielding, thought it would be more for his reputation to be included in a general 
accord, than to deliver up the town upon a capitulation made only by himſelf. The 


Admiral was of a contrary opinion; who neither truſting to the king*s reconciliation, 


nor the queen's promiſes, and knowing he was inwardly hated and deteſted, choſe for 
the beſt, rather to continue the war now the chief leaders of the adverſe party were 
gone, than to expoſe his perſon to the danger of a ſiſpected and diſſembled peace. But 
he being abſent, and the accommodation treated at Orleans, where the queen was in 
perſon in the camp, and the conſtable priſoner in the city ; whither alſo came about 
the ſame buſineſs madam Eleonor wife to the prince of Conde; without having any re- 
gard to the opinion of the admiral, the peace was concluded and eſtabliſhed upon 


Conditions of theſe conditions; that all thoſe that were free lords over the caſtles or lands that 


peace conclu- 


ded at Orleans 


the 18th of 
March, 1563. 


they poſſeſt, not holding of any but the crown, might within their Juriſdictions 


freely exerciſe the reformed religion; and that the other feudataries, who had not 


ſuch dominion, might do the ſame in their -own houſes, for their families only; pro- 
vided they lived not in any city or town, That in every province certain cities 
ſhould be appointed, in the Foux-bourg whereof the Hugonots might aſſemble at their 
deyotion. That in all other cities, towns nnd. eaſtles in the city of Paris, with the 
juriſdiction thereof, and all places whatſoever where the court reſided, the exerciſe 
of any other but the Roman Catholick religion ſhould be prohibited, Yer every one 
to live free in his conſcience, without either trouble or moleſtation. That the pro- 
feſſors of the pretended reformed religion ſhould obſerve the holy-days appointed in 
the Roman kalender; and in their marriages, the rites and conſtitutions of the civil 
law. That all the lords, princes, gentlemen, ſoldiers and captains, ſhould have 


a full pardon for all delinquencies committed during the time, or by occaſion or mini- 


ſtry of the war; declaring all to be done to a good end, without any offence to 


royal Majeſty ; and therefore every one to be reſtored to his charges, dignities goods, 


Priviledges 
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priviledges and prerogatives. That the Germans ſhould be ſent, and have ſafe con- 
duct out of the Kingdom; and that it ſhould be in the king's power to recover all 
his places, towns and caſtles, from any perſons whatſoever that preſumed to with 
hold them from him. | | | 

This capitulation being publiſhed in the camp, and in the court, the eighteenth 
day of March the prince of Conde and the Conſtable came out of priſon ; Axdelot de- 
| liver'd the city of Orleans into the queen's hands; the nobility no leſs wearied with 
the toils than expence of the war, very willingly departed ; and the reiters being 
conveyed to the confines and fatisfied for their pay, returned to their own houſes. 

The eight 3 the kingdom, but particularly thoſe of Paris, Tholouſe; 
and Aix, thoſe three being always more averſe than the reſt to the Hugonot party, re- 
fuſed to accept and regiſter the edict of pacification. But the cardinal of Bourbon 
and the duke of Montpenſieur appearing in the name of the ſtate at Paris; at Thoulouſe, 
the viſcount de Joyeuſe; and the count de Euze at Aix, they laying before them, that 
the king thought it moſt convenient for the quiet of the kingdom and the welfare of 


89 
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his ſubjects, that the pacification ſhould be accepted and approved; at laſt the ar- 


ticles were publiſhed, yet ſtill reſerving a power in his majeſty whenſoever he ſhould 


think fit, to correct, or revoke it. There was no leſs reſiſtance amongſt the enemies 


and Hugonot miniſters, ſeeing the edict of January ſo ſtreightly moderated ; and 


it was exceedingly reſented by the admiral, who had conceived a great hope to over- 
come the war. But the prince of Conde being pleaſed it ſhould be fo, and the no- 
bility greedily concurring with him, they were forced to comply for the preſent z 
though in the mean while contriving among themſelves new and more dangerous re- 

volutions, „ | 35355 | = 
The Peace being agreed on and publiſhed, the queen not giving herſelf leiſure to 
_ breathed, having ſent the army intoNormandy under the command of the mareſlial dz 
£rifſac, went thither in perſon ; deſigning, without delay to reduce Havre-de-Grace by 
force, and to order matters by her own preſence and directions. Whereby, beſides 
that ſhe was ſecured from the arts and treacheries of the great ones, and her coun- 
cils were more effectually directed to their proper ends; ſhe alſo gained the affections 


of the ſoldiers to the king, who being brought up amongſt the armies, and preſent 


at all councils and actions. was repleniſhed with generous lively thoughts; daily 
learning by experience the practical part of governing his kingdom. 555 
Charles was of a magnanimous and truly royal nature, of a ſharp ready wit; and for 
the majeſty of his aſpect and gravity of manners in ſo tender an age, not only eſtecmed, 

but greatly reverenced by thoſe that were about him. On the other ſide the Engliſh 
which were to the number of 3000 in Havre: de. Grace under the command of the earl 
of Warwick, failed not, carefully to provide for and fortifie themſelves ; hoping by 
the ſtrength of the place to be able to make a bold reſiſtance, until the arival of their 
fleet, which was coming with great preparations, not only to ſuccour that place, but 


alſo to land men and to infeſt the borders of the lower Normandy, and all the coaſts 


towards the Britti/h ſea, But the queen having ſummoned them by an herald, with- 
in the term of three days to deliver up the town, which contrary to the articles of 


peace they had unjuſtly uſurped ; that ſhort time being expired, the army was brought 


before it, and batteries raiſed in divers parts, 


Not many days after the conſtable arrived at the camp; whoſe preſence added 
a greater vigour to the aſſiegents; and however the pains and directions were divided 


between him and the mareſhal de Briſſac, all the authority and command remained 


in the queen; who lodging in the abby of Fecan, rode every day to the army, ſol- 
| liciting the advancement of the ſiege in ſuch a manner, that one of the towers which 
ſtood at the entry of the gate being already taken, and colonel Sarlabous with a good 


number of foot lodged therein, the defendants were reduced to great extremities z 
which daily more and more increaſing by reaſon of the heats, it being then about the 
middle of July, the town was infected with ſuch a grievous plague, (to which the 
_ Engliſh through the temper of their bodies and manner of diet are exceeding ſub- 

ject) that a horrible mortality conſumed in a fews days the greateſt part of their men. 

Wherefore the earl of Warwick, not being able longer to reſiſt the force of the army, 
and the anger of heaven, at length, upon the ſeventeenth day of July, agreed to 
render himſelf upon theſe conditions; that he ſhould freely deliver up Havre-de-Grace 


Havre: de 
Grace delives 
red up upon 


into the hands of the conſtable for the uſe of the moſt chriſtian king ; with all the conditions, 
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artillery and munition belonging to the French, and all the ſhips and merchandize 
taken or ſeized upon ſince the war began. That all the prifoners on both ſides ſhould 
be ſet at liberty without ranſom ; and that the Exgliſb within the term of ſix days 


ſhould tranſport their arms and baggage, without receiving any impediment whatſo- 
ever | | 


The capitulation was ſcarcely confirmed, and hoſtages given on both parts, when 


the Engliſh fleet, conſiſting of ſixty ſhips, and well furniſhed with men, appeared at 


ſea, ſteering their courſe with a very favourable wind directly to the haven. But 


the earl of Warwick, thinking it diſhonourable not to ſtand to his capitulation, gave 


notice to the admiral of the fleet, that the town was already rendred. Wherefore 


. caſting anchor till he had received the ſoldiers of the garriſon aboard, when they 
' were all imbarked, he ſet fail again, and without making any other attempt returned 
into England. 


other great lords the right of pretending or aſpiring to the government; and that 
through the king's youth, and the abſolute authority her counſels had over him, ſhe 


| thers, the princes of the blood-royal, and a great number of the chief barons and 
lords of the kingdom; by which it is declared, that the kings of France may in the 


The queen having with ſuch facility diſpatched the ſtrangers, ſhe preſently applyed 
all her endeavour to pacify the troubles of the kingdom, and to reform things in the 
government. Her intention was, ſince the king was in the fourteenth year of his 
age, to cauſe him to be declared-paſt his minority, and capable to govern of himſelf ; 
knowing that ſuch a declaration would take away from the princes of the blood, and 


ſhould till continue in the ſame power and adminiſtration of the kingdom. But this 


deſign was oppoſed by the opinions and authority of many counſellors and lawyers, 


who diſputed, that the king could not be freed from the government of his tutors, 


nor have the rule put into his own hands, nor be declared out of the minority, if he 


had not fully finiſhed and altogether acompliſhed the time prefixed of fourteen years; 


of which he yet wanted many months. With the Archives of the crown that are 


kept in the monaſtery of monks at St. Dennis, among the acts of the court of par- 
liament, there is a conſtitution of Louis the fifth king of France, (he that was ſur- 
named the wiſe) made ſolemnly in the parliament of Paris in the year of our ſalva- 
tion 1363, ſealed by the high chancellor Dormans, and ſubſcribed by the king's bro- 


fourteenth year of their age aſſume to themſelves the government and adminiſtration 
of the kingdom : but it is not clearly ſpecified, whether this conſtitution be of force 


before that time free himſelf from the obligations of a minor. On the other ſide, the 


*Livery made 
to Wards., 


at the begining or elſe at the end of the fourteenth year. for which reaſon many 


counſellors, particularly thoſe of the parliament of Paris, (perhaps knowing they had 
greater power during the minority of the king, and there 

time of exerciſing it) affirmed, that it could not be ſaid the pupil was come to the 
age of fourteen years if he had not fully accompliſhed them ; nor could by any means, 


high chancellor de d' Hoſpital, a man of profound learning, and thoſe that favoured 
the queen's intentions, alledged, that in matte 
not to count the minutes of time, as is uſual 1 


laws having an aim to be gracious in the favour of thoſe in minority, to whom it was 


_ conferring honours, it was matter of advantage and favour to abreviate the term, 


age of fourteen years for a man to remain in his own power. Theſe their reaſons they 
proved with the ſame teſtimony of the imperial laws, by which all chriſtian poten- 
tates are governed, and with the cleareſt and moſt famous expoſitors of them; who 


In matters of 
favour the 
year begun is 
taken for the 
year ended. 


a benefit to have the time prolonged, ade they be ſettled in their eſtates. But in 


and cut of delays; chat the ſpace of a few months was of no moment for the con- 
firming the judgment and underſtanding of a man; and that the laws preſcribe the 


in the diſtribution of honours and offices, have by a common rule practiſed in civil 


right ever reckoned the year begun and as they ſay, inchoatus, for the year ended 
and finiſhed. But becauſe the parliament of Rouen had ever ſhewed it ſelf more obe- 


dient to the king's command than all the reſt, and in the late reſtitution of the city 
the particular counſellors thereof had received many ſpecial graces and favours from 


the queen; they reſolved to make this declaration paſs in that parliament, rather than 


expoſe themſelves to the contradic}ion of the counſellors of Paris, who had gotten a 


cuſtom to take upon them to moderate by their ſentence the royal decrees. So the 


king and the queen, after the reduction of Havre-de-Grace, returning with great repu- 


þ tation 


ore deſiring to enlarge the 


of honour and dignity, they were 
the“ Reintegration of pupils; the 
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tation to Rouen; the 15th day of September they went ſolemnly with all the court-lords 


and officers of the crown, to the parliament ; where, in the preſence of the counfel- 


lors, the king took upon him with the wonted ceremonies, the free abſolute govern- 
ment of the kingdom. 


1563. 
After much 
oppoſition, 
Charles the 
Ninth is de- 


The parliament of Paris exceedingly reſented, that a buſineſs of ſuch great weight clared out of 
ſhould be decided and determined in any other ſeat than theirs, which hath the pre- minority by 


eminence of all the reſt, and is ordinarily held as a general council of the whole nati- 
on, But the king being already declared out of minority, and by nature of a manly l 


maſculine ſpirit, was much the more offended, that the parliament of Paris preſumed 


to interpoſe in matters of government, which belonged not to them; and ſharply ad- 


moniſhed the counſellors that they ſhould buſie themſelves to do juſtice, to which 
they were deputed, and not meddle with the affairs of ſtate, which depended wholly 
upon his will and arbitrement. By which admonitions the counſellors being ſome- 
what mortified, they accepted and publiſhed without farther conteſt the declaration 


of his majority. 


The King having aſſumed the power of the command in name and appearance, the 
queen (whoſe counſels were of more authority than ever) turned all her thoughts to 
quiet and pacifie the kingdom, which (like the ſea when the ſtorm is newly paſt) 


theParliament 
Q Rouen . 


after the concluſion of the peace remained troubled and unquiet. It was no longer 


neceſſary to keep the parties divided, and balance the force of the factions, ſince on 


the one ſide the king's majority had removed all pretences of affecting the adminiſtra- 


tion of the government; and already his authority, parey by ſuch notable victories, 


partly by taking the power into his own hands, was ſo confirmed and eſtabliſhed, that 
the paſt ſuſpicion ceaſed of the machination and treachery of the great ones; who, it 
was doubted, aſpired, by caſting the pupils out of the royal ſeat, to transfer the do- 


minion of the crown upon themſelves : and on the other fide, the death of the king 


of Navarre and the duke of Guiſe, had fo notoriouſly weakened the Catholick faction; 
and the raſh proceedings of the prince and the admiral had ſo abated their credit, 
and diminiſhed their followers, that the power of both parties being ſuppreſſed, diſ- 


| cords quieted, and civil diſſentions removed, the kingdom might eaſily re- aſſume that 


form in which the preceding kings had ſo many ages paſt enjoyed it. Upon this, the 


queen bent all her intentions, (having deviſed together with the king, and the high. 


chancellor de P Hoſpital, who by their ſecret counſels wholly managed the affairs) to 


try all means poſſible to draw the prince of Conde from the protection of the Hugo- 
nots faction; to appeaſe the admiral and Andelot; who being full of ſuſpicion, ſtood 


as it were retired from frequenting the court; and having in this manner deprived 
that party of heads and protectors, by little and little, without noiſe or violence, to 
_ eradicate and deſtroy them; ſo that at the laſt, as in former times it hath happened 


with many others, it ſhould fall of it ſelf, and be extinguiſhed as it were inſenſibly. 


By theſe arts, diſſimulations, warineſs and dexterity, they hoped ſo to work, that 
the kingdom ſhould be ſettled again in that ſincerity of quiet, to which by violent 


: ry by force and the ſword it was very difficult and dangerous to feek to re- 
_ duce it. Fa | 


For the effecting theſe ends, it was neceſſary to have a peace with England ; to re- 


new the confederacy with the commonalty of the Swiſſes; and to maintain a good 
intelligence with the proteſtant princes of Germany; that the Hugonots might be de- 
prived of ſuch ſupport, and ſtranger nations of pretences to come into the kingdom, 


from whoſe invaſions they had lately freed themſelves with ſuch infinite labour, dan- 


ger and prejudice, both publick and particular. To this purpoſe an overture of a treaty 
was made with queen Elizabeth, by Guido Cavalcanti a Florentine, who was conver- 


{ant in the affairs, and underſtood the intereſts of both kingdoms, To the Proteſtant 
princes of Germany they ſent Raſcalone, a man formerly imployed in that country by 
the duke of Guiſe, to quiet and gain the proteſtants; with power beſides to treat of 


divers things that concerned the mutual inſtruments of both nations. And to the 


republick of the Swiſſes went Sebaſtian de P Lubeſpine Biſhop of Limoges, to renew 
the ancient capitulations made with the father and grandfather of the preſent 


king. But with the prince of Conde they uſed all ſubtil arts to convert him fincere- 
ly to his obedience, For the king and the queen receiving him with great ſhews 


of confidence, and reſpecting him as firſt prince of the blood, preſently conferred 
upon him the government of Picardy, the taking away of which was the firſt ſpark 
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| -— . ages left three male children, Henry duke of Guiſe, a youth of ſingular hope and exceed- 


ſiſter to the 
was Cardinal, 


and the Duke 
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1503. that kindled in him a deſire to attempt alterations in the ſtate; and entertaining him 
as much as could be at court with plays, feaſls, and all manner of paſtimes, ſought to 
make him in love with the eaſe and pleaſures of peace; and in ſome meaſure at leaſt 
to forget the fierceneſs of his nature. To theſe practices being added the death of 
Eleanor de Roye his wife, a woman of an unquiet nature, and that continually ſpurred 
him on to new undertakings, the queen perſwaded Margarite de Luſtrac, widow to the 
mareſhal de F. Andre, who was left very rich both by her father and huſband, to offer 
her ſelf to him in marriage ; believing, that the prince by this match ſupplying the 
neceſſity of his fortune, and living at caſe, and in the ſplendor belonging to the great- 
neſs of his birth, would not eaſily be induced hereafter to involve himſelf in new trou- 
bles, which had already proved ſo diſaſtrous and dangerous. 

But to ſeparate and withdraw him from the friendſhip of the Chaſti/lons, whoſe con- 
verſation, it was plain, ſtirred his thoughts to innovations; they indeavoured by the 


ſame court-flatteries to make him believe, that the loſs of the battle of Dreux pro- | 


ceeded from the cowardice and treachery of the admiral and Andelot, who either too 


careful of ſaving themſelves, or envying the valour with which he began to conquer, 


fled a great deal too ſoon, leaving thoſe alone that fought couragiouſly, and principally 
him in the hands of the enemies; which things being preſt home and inſtilled into him, 
might diſtract his mind, and put him in diffidence of his ancient friends and confede-- 
rates, But he being exceedingly enamoured of Limeville, one of the queen's maids, 
whom (ſhe not ſeeming to take notice of it) he enjoyed, having beſides the hope of 
ſo rich a match that was offered him, theſe two conſiderations contributed more to the 
pacitying of his natural fierceneſs, than all the arts that were uſed to withdraw him 
from the adherence of the admiral and the other brothers of Chaſtillon ; who not truſt- 
ing in the queen, nor believing ſhe could ever have any confidence in them, could by 
no means be ſecured ; but continually practiſing to raiſe new hopes in the Hugonots, 
ſtood upon their guard at a diſtance from the court. | DE 2 
The common peace and the queen's intentions were not more oppoſed by the Hu: 


gonots, than the Catholick party intent to revenge the death of the duke of Guiſe, and 


impatient to {ce a toleration of religion. 


Francis Duke Francis duke of Guije, by his wife Anne d' Eft ſiſter to Alphonſo duke of Ferrara, 


Anne d Eh, ing expectation, Lodevick deſtined to the church and the dignity of cardinal, and 


Charles, firſt marquiſs, then duke of Mayenne, (he who in the late Wars maintained 
Dake of age - the Catholick league againſt Henry the fourth.) Theſe ſons, who neither for great- 
The = ke neſs of mind nor courage degenerated from their father, though they were very young, 


of Gui, yet being upheld by the fierceneſs of the duke of Aumale, and the authority of the | 


Lodovick that cardinal of Lorain, their uncles, boldly attempted to make themſelves the heads of 


whom Henry 


murthered, clad in mourning to the king, demanding very earneſtly, and with great clamour, of 


ir father to be muthered, whilſt in 
terwards Head the ſervice of GOD and the crown loyally and gloriouſly bearing arms, he laboured 


of the Catho- for the good of the commonwealth. To which demand the king not being able to 
lick League, 


plary juſtice upon thoſe that were found guilty of ſo hainous a crime; the brothers of 
Coligny became more diffident than before, and were brought as it were into an inevi- 


table neceſſity again to arm their faction, that they might be able to withſtand the 
powerful enmity of the Guiſes. e Z | 0 


p . . 


to ſuppreſs the Calvinits, For the cardinal of Loraiv, knowing that the intereſts of 


his nephews being united and mingled with the cauſe of religion, they would gain 
_ greater honour, and render themſelves more ſtrong and powerful; as ſoon as the 


The Council council of Trent was broken up, which happened this preſent year in the month of No- 
of Pent vember, he went to Rome, and perſwaded the pope Pius Quartus (who was ill ſatisfied 
breaks up in with the peace concluded in France) that he ſhould preſs the king and the queen- 


Novem. 1563. 


in the Hug mother to cauſe the council to be publiſhed and obſerved in their kingdom: promiſing, 
of Pius Qual. that his nephews, with the whole houſe of Lorain, and the greateſt part of the 7 — 
eee OY nobility, 


the Catholick party: and therefore indeavoured to gain credit in [the world, and to 
the Third? Promote new motives to maintain the ardour qf the faction. For which cauſe ha- 
cauſed to be Ving aſſembled a great number. of their kindred and ſervants, they went together all 

the people of Paris (who ran in multitudes to this ſpectacle) that juſtice might be 
Ahe was done upon thoſe who had fo brutiſhly cauſed t 


make other anſwer, than that in due time/and place he would not fail to do exem 


But if all arts were uſed to raiſe the Catholick party; the endeavour was yet greater 
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nobility, would be ready and united to cauſe declaration thereof to be made, and 1563. 
ſufficient afterwards by force to 4152 the followers of the Hugonot doctrine. The 
pope was ſollicited to the ſame eftect by the catholick king, and the duke of Savoy, 
being entered into a jealouſy, that the nearneſs and introduction of the Hugonots might 
endanger their ſtateg, ſeeing the low-countries belonging to king Philip were already 
infected, and not only Savoy, but even Piedmont alſo exceedingly peſtered with them; 
where through the neighbourhood of Geneva they had ſowed the ſeeds of their here- 
ſy. Wherefore they both deſired, that this dangerous fire kindled in ſo near a coun- 
try, might without further delay be extinguiſhed. Nor was it a difficult matter to 
perſwade the pope to be earneſt in a buſineſs which more than any thing elſe concerned 
the greatneſs of the apoſtolick ſee, and the authority of the papacy. For which 
reaſons, they reſolved to joyn together to ſend ambaſſadors to the king of France, to 
exhort him that he ſhould cauſe the council to be publiſhed and obſerved, with proffers 
of forces and aid to expel and extirpate hereſy out of his dominions. This embaſſy 
(which to give it the more credit was ſent in the names of them all) exceedingly 
. troubled the king and the queen-mother : for though they concurred with the pope 
and other princes, to eradicate and ſuppreſs the Hugonot faction, which they knew 
to be the ſource of all the troubles ; yet they judged it not agreeable to their intereſts 
to do it tumultuouſly, and with ſuch a noiſe on a ſudden ; nor to precipitate their 
deliberations ; which being deſigned with great wiſdom, were not yet come to ma- 
turity. and they took it wondrous ill, that the Catholick king, and much more the 
duke of Savoy, ſhould preſume as it were by way of command to interpoſe in the go- 
vernment of their ſtate : Beſides, that this fo preſſing ſollicitation put them in an 
evident neceſſity, either to alienate the pope from them, and with publick ſcandal and 
ignominy of their names to ſeparate themſelves from the obedience of the apoſtolick 
ſee, or elſe to diſcover the deſigns, with which proceeding leiſurely, they had de- 
termined without the hazard of war to attain (by the benefit of time) to the ſame 
end : but if they were by this means diſcovered, whilſt they endeavoured wi: k their 
uttermoſt ſkill to conceal them, it was evident, that the knowledge thereof coming to 
the Hugonots, not only a civil war would be kindled again in the bowels of the king- 
dom, but a way opened for ſtranger nations to invade and ſpoil the beſt parts of 
France; as the example of the paſt war had ſufficiently proved. For which reaſon, | 
there being no other way but by art and diſſimulation to render this negotiation of no The Pope, the 
effect, they received the ambaſſadors privately at Fountainbleau, (a houſe remote King of ain, 
from the concourſe of people) that by the little ceremony uſed at their reception, their 1 he Duke 
buſineſs might be thought of leſs conſequence. Afterwards they endeavoured by de- ee, og 
laying their anſwer and diſpatches, to make the negotiation antiquate it ſelf, and by to Charlis the 
degrees fall to nothing. And laſtly, ſought by ambiguous ſpeeches, capable of divers Ninth, to ſol- 
_ Interpretations, to leave the ambaſſadors themſelves doubtful of their intentions: con- = the pas 
cluding in the end, that they would forthwith ſend miniſters of their own to the pope Council _ 
and the other princes, to acquaint them particularly with their reſolutions. | | = 
The ambaſſadors being thus diſpatched away at the end of January in the year 1564, 1564. 
the king and the queen efolved to vilit all the provinces and principal cities of the 
kingdom, meaning by this progreſs to advance thoſe deſigns, which was the only end 
they aimed at for the preſent. For coming to a parley with the duke of Savoy in 
Daupbine, with the pope's miniſters at Avignon, and with the catholick king, or elſe 
with the queen his wife upon the confines of Guienne, they might communicate their 
counſels to them without the hazard of truſting French-men, (who either through 
dependance or kindred had all the ſame intereſts) to have them revealed to the Hugo- 
nots. So that in this manner preſerving the amity of the pope and the other Catho- 
lick princes, they might by common conſent have leiſure enough to bring their pro- 
jected deſigns to maturity. They thought it alſo no little help to have the opportunity 
to treat in perſon with the duke of Lorain; and by his means, with the proteſtant 
princes z with whom they hoped to make fo firm an alliance, that they ſhould not 
need to fear they would any more ſhew themſelves in the favour of the Hugonots, or 
interpoſe in the affairs of their kingdom. From this journey aroſe another benefit of 
great importance; that by viſiting the principal cities, and informing themſelves par- 
_ ticularly what condition they were in, they might take care to ſecure them with new 
forces, or the change of magiſtrates and governours, ſo that at another time they 
might not apprehend their revolt. Beſides this, they hoped, that by appeaſing = 
\ B b | | tumults, 
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1564, tumults, and ſatisfying the complaints and grievances of the people, the king would 


greatly augment his authority, and ſo gain the affections of his ſubjects, that by de- 


grees they would turn to their ancient loyalty, which by nature and cuſtom they uſed 
to pay with ſuch devotion to the perſons of their ſoveraigns. The voyage was alſo 
requiſite in regard of queen Feane : For ſhe, after her huſbands death, being wholly 
abandoned to the worſhip and belief of the Hugonots, had by publick edicts, and with 
The Queen of open violence, taken away the Images out of the temples, baniſhed the prieſts, poſſeſt 
Navarrecaul- the churches, and thrown down the altars; commanding that all the people ſubject 
eth Churches to the principality of Bearn ſhould live according to the rights and ceremonies of 
to be ruined, * * ; oy . 
and expelleth Calvin's religion. At the noiſe of which proceedings, the Catholick king, either 
the prieſts, watching all occaſions to conquer the reliques of the kingdom of Navarre, or elſe 


Whereupon through an apprehenſion that the infection of hereſy coming ſo near might penetrate 


the pope ſends into his country of Spain, made great complaints thereof to the pope ; advertiſing him 
without further delay to provide againſt ſo great an inconvenience. And the pope 


out a Monito- 
ry againſt her, | . 4 ' ; 
which is op- moved not only by the advice and exhortations of the king of Spain, but alſo the open 


poſed by the prejudice the intereſts of the apoſtolick ſee received thereby; firſt, kindly admoniſhed 
— of the queen by the cardinal of Armagnac, a near kinſman and ancient dependant upon 
pes that family, not to introduce ſuch an intolerable innovation, and afterwards, ſeeing 
thoſe admonitions profited nothing, ſet out a monitory ; whereby he required her, 


to deſiſt from perſecuting the Catholick religion, and to return within the term of 


ſix months into the boſom of the church ; or elſe threatned, when the time was ex- 
Pired, to expoſe her to the eccleſiaſtical cenſures, and grant her country to thoſe that 
could firſt conquer it. | | 


The king of France openly declared himſelf againſt the monitory ; alledging, that 


the ſtates of Jeane being held directly of him, the pope could not through any fault 
in her, who was ſimply a feudatary, make a grant of them; but that they devolved 


immediately upon him, as the ſupream lord. By which oppoſition, the vehemency 
and ardour of the pope being ſomewhat abated, queen Feane continued ſo much the 
more reſolute by new laws, and promulgation of new orders, to baniſh the Catho- 
lick, and eſtabliſh'd Calvin's religion. But the king not willing that any act of his 
| ſhould give the Spaniards a colourable pretence to intermeddle with buſineſs on this 


| fide the mountains which ſeparate France from Spain; or whilſt he was buſied with 


the inſurrections of his ſubjects, that ſuch a large paſſage ſhould be opened to enter 
into his kingdom; gave order to the parliaments of Thoulouſe and Bourdeaux, that 
they ſhould oppoſe the attempts of the queen of Navarre ; pretending that ſhe could 


neither make new laws, nor introduce a new religion in thoſe ſtates without the 
conſent and permiſſion of the king of France, who was the chief lord. Which 


though it were true of Nerac, Oleron, and the county of Bigorre ; yet it was not ſo 

The principa. for the principality of Bearne, that had been many times brought into controverſy, 

hy of Bearne and always declared independent upon any but the king of Navarre. But the ſtate 

ALIGN of of the preſent affairs, and the apprehenſion ofthe future, to prevent the growing 
3 4 diſorders, cauſed theſe diſputes to be revived, which had been ſo long buried an 

0 decided. Wherefore the king and the queen thought it very material in viſiting 


all parts of the kingdom, to pals likewiſe upon | theſe confines, to try whether they 


could alter queen Jeane in her opinions; or 1f they could not effect that, to bring 
away her ſon prince Henry, that being firſt prince of the blood he might not be 
brought up in the doctrine of the Hugonots, whereby to prepare new protection 
and ſupport for the men of that faction. Theſe be the reaſons that moved them 


The King and to undertake his voyage. But not to diſcover to thoſe upon whom they had de- 


the Queen ſigns, what was the end or ſecret intention of this viſitation ; they made ſhew, 


make a gene- and were content every body ſhould think, that the king only through a youth- 


ral viſitation 


of the wbole ful vanity to ſhew himſelf in all parts of the kingdom, and to taſte ſeveral de- 


Kingdom. lights in ſeveral places, deſired to make this progreſs; and that the queen con- 


ſented thereunto through an ambition to let the World ſee the magnificence of her 


government, and through a deſire to viſit her daughter the queen of Spain. 


| Wherefore with an appearance much different from their inward deſigns, they made 
publick and plentiful preparations of ſumptuous liveries, of all manner of things 


for ſeveral kinds of huntings, for ſtage-plays, and royal entertainments; with 
a great train of courtiers fitted for pomp and delights, Which things when 


they were ready, not farther to delay the buſineſs in hand, as ſoon as 


the 
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belled, and the laſt that returned into obedience. Wherefore conſidering the impor- 


they began to confer about buſineſſes of common intereſts. There the king and the 
qucen gave an anſwer to the pope's Embaſſy, which they would not truſt to the Em- 
baſſadors; ſhewing, that they were ready to extirpate Calviniſts, and to cauſe the 


of France. The Third Book. oc 
the ſeaſon of the year would permit, they went through Brye and Champagne to the 1564. 
city of Bar, (placed upon the confines of Lorain) whither came to receive them the 
duke himſelf, with the dutcheſs Claudia his wife the king's ſiſter, and daughter to The Queen 
the queen. There, by Raſcalone and the miniſter of the duke of Lorain, the queen treats with 
began to treat of an interview with the duke of MVittembergb, the chief of the prote- ole * 
ſlant faction in Germany, believing if ſhe could treat in perſon with him and the other 1. 
princes of the ſame religion, by her arts to draw them to ſuch a confederacy with | 


the crown of France, that they ſhould not need for the future to fear any ee 
from them. But the duke of Wittembergb through the infirmities of age refuſing to 


come, they began (though with leſs hope) by way of treaty to perſwade him and 


the other princes to receive penſions from the king, with honourable title and other 
large conditions; conceiving, that in reaſon they would rather deſire to have certain 
ſtipends and aſſured conditions from the king, than the uncertain promiſes and vain 
offers from the Hugonots. Notwithſtanding, the count Palatine of the Rhine Wolphangus 
duke of Deux-ponts, and the duke of Wittembergb, inclining to favour the Hugonots 
though more for the common intereſt of religion than any other conſideration, re- 
fuſed to accept penſions of the crown of France; and only with good words promiſed 


in general, not to ſend any aids to the faction of the Malecontents, except in caſe 


they were moleſted in their liberty of conſcience. On the contrary John William, 

one of the dukes of Saxony, and Charles marqueſs of Baden, either through emulation of 

the other princes, or elſe moved with the profit propoſed, accepted the king's ſtipends; 

promiſing to ſerve him in his occaſions with a certain number of men, and to bear 

arms againſt all his enemies. | 3 
From Bearne the king continuing his viſitations came to the city of Lyons, in which Zyoxs the firſt 


| : - _ that rebelled, 
the Hugonots had ſo great a party, that in the laſt war it was one of the firſt that re r r 


. : Ar that returned 
tance thereof, the neighbourhood of Geneva, and Germany, with other conditions of t obedience 


the place, it was reſolved in the council to build a cittadel between the Rhofne and 


the Saone, (two great rivers that run through the town) whereby to bridle the peo- 


ple, and ſecure the city from the treachery of its neighbours. The foundation of which 
fortification being laid then in the preſence of the king, it was afterwards broughs 
to perfection by the diligence of monſieur de Loſſe, newly put into that government 


by the diſcharge of the count de Saut, who had rendered himſelf ſuſpected by favour- 
ing the Hugonot party. From Lyons the king being come to Valence in Dauphine, he 


cauſed the city to be diſmantled, and built there a new fortreſs ; that town having 


ever been a great place of receipt for thoſe that were in rebellion. But being arrived 


at the caſtle of Rouſſilion, Filibert, Emanuel duke of Savoy came thither poſt to meet An Interview 
him, with whom having treated of ſuch things as concerned both ſtates, this prince between the 


Vas ſufficiently informed of the king's intentions, and of the way deſigned to free him FR. ang INE 


{elf without noiſe or danger from the moleſtation of the Calviniſts. So that being fully TN | 


perſwaded and fatisfied, he promiſed ſuch aids as could be ſent from thoſe parts. | 
From Rouſſilion the King went to Avignon, immediately under the Juriſdiction of The King | 

the pope, where Fabritio Serbelloni the governor, and the biſhop of Fermo vice meeteth with 

legate, received him with very great ſolemnity : and Lodovico Antinori, one of the the Popes Mi- 


"qu oe” g f , - 1... niſters at 
popes truſty miniſters a Florentine, being according to the queen's. defire come thither, Aviguen... 


council to be obſerved in their dominions : but to avoid the introduction of the 
Engliſh, with the incurſions of the Lutherans of Germany, and to effect their purpoſe 
without the danger or tumult of new wars, in which ſo many thouſand of ſouls pe- 
riſhed, and the chriſtian countries were miſerably deſtroyed, they had 4 0 
proceed warily, with ſecret ſtratagems, to remove the principal heads and chief fup- 


ports of that party, to reduce the prince of Conde and the brothers of Chaſtillon to a 


right underſtanding, to fortifie ſuch cities as were ſuſpected, re- ſtabliſn the king's 


revenues, gather moneys and make many other proviſions, which could not be had 


but by the progreſs and benefit of time, that they might be able afterward to work 


their ends with more ſecurity, without thoſe dangers and prejudices which a too pre- 
cipitate haſte would plunge them into, with little hope of good ſucceſs. By the appea- 


rance of which reaſon the pope being perſwaded, who was by nature averſe from 
Ro eee „ * 2 | cruel 
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cruel conuſels, and the*effuſion of chriſtian blood in civil diſſentions, he conſented, 
that the publication of the council ſhould be deferred till ſuch time as they had brought 
their deſigns to maturity, | 

It was now the beginning of the year 1565, when the king continuing his voyage 
through the province of Languedoc, and celebrating the carnival with youthful 
paſtimes, arrived at Bayonne, ſituated in the bay of Biſcay, and upon the confines of 
Spain, juſt in that place where antient writers deſcribe the Aque Ayguſti, The queen 
of Spain being come to this place, accompanied with the duke of Alva and the count 
de Beneventa, whilſt they made ſhew with triumphs, turnaments, and ſeveral kinds of 
paſtimes to regard only their pleaſures and feaſtings, there was a ſecret conference held 
for a mutual intelligence between the two crowns, Wherefore their common intereſt 


being weighed and conſidered, they agreed in this, that it was expedient for one 


king to afliſt and aid the other in quieting their States, and purging them from the 
diverſity of religions. But they were not of the ſame opinion concerning the way 
that was to be taken with more expedition and ſecurity to arrive at this end: for the 


duke of Alva, a man of a violent reſolute nature, ſaid, that to deſtroy thoſe inno- 
vations of religion, and inſurrections in the commonwealth, it was neceſſary to cut 


off the heads of thoſe poppies, to fiſh for the great fiſh, and not care to take frogs 
(by theſe conceptions he expreſſed himſelf: ) for the winds being once allayed, the 
billows of the common people would be eaſily quieted and calmed of themſelves. He 


added, that a prince could not do a thing more unworthy or prejudicial to him- 


ſelf, than to permit a liberty of conſcience to the people ; bringing as many varie- 


ties of religion into a ſtate, as there are capricious fancies in the reſtleſs minds of 


men; and opening a-foor to let in diſcord and confulion, mortal accidents for the 


ruin of a ſtate: and ſhewed by many memorable examples, that diverſity of religion 


never failed to put ſubjects in arms, to raiſe grievous treacheries and ſad rebelli- 


ons againſt ſuperiours. Whence he concluded at the laſt, that as the controver- 
ſies of religion had always ſerved as argument and pretence for the inſurrections of 


Maleconients; ſo it was neceſſary at the firſt daſh to remove this cover, and after- 
wards by ſevere remedies, no matter whether by ſword or fire, to cut away the roots 
of that evil, which by mildneſs and ſufferance perniciouſly ſpringing up, ſtill ſpread 
it ſelf and increased. | | e A. | 

On the other ſide, the queen fitting her deliberations to the cuſtoms and diſpoſition 
of the French, deſired to avoid as much as was poſſible the imbruing of her hands in 


the blood of the princes of the royal family, or the great lords of the kingdom; 


and reſerving this for the laſt reſolution, would firſt try all manner of means to reduce 


where they could not arrive by ſteering a dire 


ters of conſcience, it was requiſite to proceed with great dexterity : for they are fires 


into obedience and the boſom of the church, the heads of the Hugonots ; who be- 
ing withdrawn from that party, they ſhould likewiſe take away, though not by the 


{ſame means, the fuel that nouriſhed the fire of civil diſſentions. She ſaid, that ſne 


well knew the inconveniencies that were derived from a liberty of conſcience; and 
that it would have been indeed expedient, to hve provided againſt it by ſeverity at 


the beginning, when it was newly planted; but not now, that it had taken root, and 
was grown up: that the motives of religion are ſo 


neceſſity would not be indured; and to make a/long various navigation to that port, 


government, they were to do what they could, not all that they would ; and in mat- 


that flame out with too much violence. Wherefore it was neceſſary to ſlaken them b 


degrees, and ſecretly to ſuffocate them, before by breaking out they filled ail places 
with deſolation and ruin: and by fo freſh an example as the late war, demonſtra- 
ted unto them, how near the kingdom of France was to be diſmembred and ruined 
not only by the Eugliſb, but alſo by the Germans. In which regard ſhe thought it 
moſt requiſite, as much as was poſſible to avoid the neceſſity of a war. The opinions 
were thus divers by reaſon of the diverſity of circumſtances, the variety of cuſtoms, 
difference of intereſts ; and above all, the different quality of the natures of men, ren- 
dred the matter diverſe, and adminiſtred different counſels : notwithſtanding they 


diſagreed not in the end. For both parties aimed at the deſtruction of the Hugonots 


and the eſtabliſhment of obedience. Wherefore at laſt they made this concluſion, that 
the one king ſhould aid the other either covertly or openly, as was thought moſt condu- 
os —_ 1085 "FR 5 a | 


niverſal and efficacious, that where 
they once take footing, it is requiſite to tolerate! many things, which without that 


courſe : ſhewing withal, that in the 
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cing to the execution of ſo weighty and ſo difficult an enterpriſe : but that both of 
them ſhould be free. to work by ſuch means and Counſels as appeared to them moſt 


proper and ſeaſonable; praying to God, that ſeverity and clemency (ways fo diffe- 
rent) might nevertheleſs g 


ucceed to the ſame end. . 


The enterview of Bayon being ended in this manner, and queen Elizabeth departed The King not 
to return into Spain, the king, following his voyage, went towards the territories being able to 


of the queen of Navarre; whom not being able to perſwade to return to the rites of 
the Catholick church, yet he required, that in all places where maſs had been for- 


court; which ſeemed no hard condition; not that ſhe was affectionate to the king's 


_ perſon, or approved the manner of the preſent government; but there being at that 
time a matrimonial proceſs depending before his majeſty, between the duke of Ne- their former 
mours and Frances de Rhoan her niece, (whom being of the ſame religion, ſhe ex- liberty. 


ceedingly loved) it ſeemed neceſſary for her to be preſent at the diſcuſſion of a buſi- 
neſs in which ſhe was ſo much concerned. Being therefore reſolved to follow the 


court; the king the more to invite her to ſtay there, made great ſhew of kindneſs 
both to her children and herſelf: but his having ſeen with his own eyes through all 


the provinces of Aquitan the churches deſtroyed, the altars prophaned, images thrown 
down, monaſteries burnt and deſtroyed, and even the bones of the dead raked out of 


their graves, and thrown up and down the fields; made him inwardly conceive ſuch 


an hate againſt her, and againſt all the Hugonots, that he ceaſed not afterwards to 
perſecute them moſt ſeverely, until the rage which was kindled in his breaſt againſt 
them were fully fatisfied, But the general viſitation of the provinces being ended, and 
defiring to remedy the diſorders which they had diſcovered in divers parts by the com- 


plaints of the people, he cauſed an aſſembly of the moſt eminent perſons of the eight 


parliaments of the kingdom to be ſummoned for the year following to meet at Maulins, 


in the province of Bourbonois, there, to give ſuch orders as ſhould ſeem moſt propor- 


tionable to the preſent affairs. His majeſty deſigned in ſo noble a preſence of his chief 
Subjects to reconcile the houſes of Guiſe and Chaſtillon, which were ſo bitterly incenſed 
againſt each other; their private enmity drawing along with it by conſequence the 
diviſion of the people, and diſſention in the kingdom. He thought by this occaſion 


to get the prince of Conde and the admiral to come to court, to work by ſome fit 
means to ſeparate them from the commerce and protection of the Hugonots, to take 


them off by a preſent certainty from future machinations, to make every one taſte the 


benefits of peace, with the advantage of publick and private repoſe z and by this way 
to deprive that party of their authority and conduct, that they might be able after- 


wards more eaſily to reſtrain and ſuppreſs them. ; | I 
But all theſe attempts were in vain. For the admiral, who had laid down his 


arms unwillingly ; and Andelot, who only to free himſelf from the Siege at Orleans, 


conſented to a peace; were more intent than ever to contrive new matters; and 


neither truſted the queens demonſtrations, nor the king's diſſembling; nor believed 


they could ever be ſincerely reconciled with the Gui/es, And the prince of Conde, al- 


ways voluble, and of vaſt thoughts, ſatiated with the delights and pleaſures of the 
court, deſpiſing the marriage with the widow of St. Andre as unequal to him in birth, 


had taken a wite Mary Siſter to the duke de Longeville, and was more than ever united 
with the lords of Chaſtillon. So that what the queen built up with her art, the dif- 


oſition of the prince, and the ſubtilty of the Chaſtillons threw down. There was no 
leſs diſorder threatned from the difſention that aroſe in the conſtable's family; which 
being kindled before, brake forth now with greater violence. For Francis Mareſhal 


of Momorancy (his eldeſt ſon) drawn by nearneſs of kindred, and a certain ill-under- 
ſtood ambition, which inclined him (though with a mind and underſtanding much 


inferiour) to imitate the admiral; more than ever openly declared himſelf for the 


lords of Chaſtillon profeſſing for their ſakes a paſſionate enmity to the Guiſes. And 
on the contrary, Henry d' Anville, in reſpect of his wife (who was niece to madam 
Valentine) allied to the duke of Aumale, and puft up by being newly created mare- 
ſhal in the place of Briſſac lately deceaſed ; through emulation alſo of his brother, 
clearly depended upon the Catholick party, and the friendſhip of the princes of Lorain. 


By reaſon of which diſcord, they not only divided the followers of their family, but 


alſo held the judgment and counſel of their father in great ſuſpence; ſeeing they po 
C:c reit 


Queen of Na- 


bidden, it ſhould be reſtored; and that the prieſts ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed in their poſ- change Reli- 
ſeſſions, He obtained of her further, that ſhe with her children ſhould follow the gion, moves 


her to reſtore 
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feſtly prepared, the one to ſide with the Hugonot party, ard the other to foment the re- 
ſolutions of the Catholicks; by their private contentions augmenting the publik di- 
ſtractions. 9 | 
It happened at the ſame time the more to incite the animoſity of the parties, that the 
cardinal of Lorain returning from Rome, and offering to enter Paris with a certain 
guard of armed men, as he had power todo by a Brevet (ſo they call it) from the king, 
ſcaled by the high chancellor, and ſubſcribed by the queen; the mareſhal of Momo- 
rancy, after the death of B/ iſſac made governor of that city, firſt injuriouſly forbad 


his entry, and afterwards in a tumultuous manner put him out of the town; pre- 


| tending he knew not that the cardinal had a licence from the king and the council. 


In which tumult the admiral, who was near, ſeeking an occaſion of new ſtirs, and 
burning with a defire to appear the arbitrator, . and as it were the oracle of France, 


ran thither, accompanied with a great train and appearing in the parliament, a thing 
not uſually done except in great neceſſity, but by the king himſelf or by his authori- 


ty, gravely advertiſed the counſellors, promiſing his care to pacifie the uproars of the 
people, and to free them fom ſo eminent a danger. Which kind of proceeding ex- 
ceedingly offended the king and the queen; it appearing to them, that thoſe people 


„e 


preſumed too evidently to cõunterpoiſe the royal authority. But the end at which 


they aimed made them artificially diſſemble their diſpleaſure, With theſe ſeeds of 


1566. 


The Aſſembly 
at Monlins, 
and the decree 
made there. 


diſcord ended the year 1565. 5 26 Ko | 

At the beginnig of the year following, the king and queen being really intent, 
though inwardly exaſperated, to put an end to the troubles of the kingdom rather by 
the arts of peace, than the violence of war, went to Moulins; where thoſe that were 
ſummoned met from all parts at the aſſembly ; in which the complaints of the people 
being propoſed and conſidered, and the abuſes introduced; according to the advice of 
the high chancellor, there was a long punctual decree formed, in which was preſcri- 


bed a form of government, and a manner of proceeding for the magiſtrates, taking 


ſent thereat; and Henry duke of Guiſe, yet in age of minority, came thither, only not 


An interview 
betwen the 


Princes of 


Gui/e and the 


| Chaſtillons; 


but no recon- 
ciliation. 


away thoſe corruptions and diſorders that uſe to give the ſubject juſt cauſe of complaint. 
At the ſame time the king, inſiſting upon the pacification of his ſubjects for the gene- 


ral peace of the kingdom, a reconciliation was endeavoured between the houſes of Cuiſe 
and Chaſtillon, at which appeared on the one ſide the mareſhal of Momorancy with the 


Chaſtillons ; on the other, the cardinals of Lorain and Guiſe: but with ſuch backward- 


neſs in both parties, that there was little hope of ſincere intentions, where there ap- 


peared ſo much diſorder, and ſuch an adherence to private intereſts. For on the one 
part, the duke of Aumale, brother to the cardinals, had abſolutely refuſed to be pre- 


to diſpleaſe his tutors z but carried himſelf in ſuch a grave, reſerved manner, that it 


clearly appeared, though his governors brought him againſt his will, when he was 


once come of age, he would not forget the death of his father, nor obſerve this peace, 
to which he could not, being then ſo young rerhain any way obliged, But on the other 
part alſo the mareſhal of Momoraney, not induring ſo far to humble himſelf, denied to 


{peak certain words appointed by the queen and the council for the ſatisfaction of the 


cardinal of Lorain, nor would ever have been brought to it, if he had not been forced 
by his father; who if he refuſed, threatned to diſinherit him; and the Chaſtillons op- 
poſing by their actions this ſeeming agreement, ceaſed not to calumniate and make 
ſiniſter interpretations of the proceedings of the Guiſes. At the laſt they were brought 


together in the preſence of the king, where they imbraced and diſcourſed, but with - 
general belief, even of the king himſelf, that the reconciliation could not long endure 


which within a few days proved ſo indeed. For the duke of Aumale, arriving at the 


court, denied expreſly to meet with, or uſe any act of ſalutation or civility to the ad- 


mira], or the reſt of his family. On the contrary, in the queen's preſence he faid, that 
the admiral laying to his charge that he had hired one to kill him, he ſhould think it a 
great happineſs to be ſhut up with him in a chamber, that he might hand to hand let 
him know, he had no need of help ; but that he was able to determine his own quar- 


rels himſelf, And becauſe the queen being moved therewith, anſwered, that the 
might meet in the field; the duke replyed again, that he came thither with fifty 


gentlemen, but would return only with twenty; and if he met the admiral, he might 


perhaps make him hear more: and in this fury he would have left the court, if the king 
had not laid an expreſs command upon him to ſtay. After which new exaſperations, 


Audelot ſeeking all occaſions of new ſcandals, publickly charged the duke of Aumale in 
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_ meaſure to mitigate the fierceneſs of mens minds, by reaſon of ſuch great diſſentions 
then amongſt them not a little inraged. 


of Mantua coming when he was but a youth, to the court of France, by the advan- 
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the council, that he had ſet one captain Attin to murther him: to which the duke re? i 566; 
E with great ſhew of reſentment, It was neceſſary to lay hold of Attin ; who not 
eing found culpable in any thing, was at laſt releaſed. Both parties ceaſed not mu- 
tually to perſecute cach other both in words and deeds, each of them acculing their 
adverſaries, that they went about to raiſe men, and had an intent to diſturb the quiet 
of the Kingdom. (which though diligently inquired into) proving but vain ſurmiſes, 


at length it was thought the beſt way to continue the peace, that the lords of both 


parties ſhould abſent themſelves from the court, where daily new occaſions arifing of 
conteſtation between them, the things already quieted were diſturbed and ſubverted. 
To this end, and to give example to the reſt, the Conſtable with the mareſhal d An- 
ville his ſon, taking publick leave of the king and the queen, went to their caſtles in 
the iſle of France, So the great lords following the ſame reſolution, within a few 


_ days after they all departed 3 and particularly the prince and the admiral, went ſeve- 


rally to their own houſes ; and the duke of Aumale being left heir to madam Valen- 
tine his mother-in-law, who died about that time, retired himſelf to Anet, a place of 


| pleaſure which he had built, There remained at the court only the cardinal of Lo- 


rain, whom the King imployed in all buſineſſes of importance; and the mareſhal Mo- 
morancy, whoſe government of Paris the queen meant by ſome ſlight or other to take 
away; that ſo powerful a people might not be under the command of a perſon that 
was inclined to innovations; and that the chief ſupport of the king's authority for the 
preſent might be put into ſuch hands as depended abſolutely upon himſelf, | 
At this ſame time happened the diſtaſtes and departure of the queen of Navarre from 

court. For ſentence being given by the king againſt Frances de Roban, by which the 
contract of marriage between her and the duke of Nemours, though ſubſcribed by 
their own hands, was made void; and he having conluded to marry Anne d' Efte, 
widow to the late duke of Gui/e; queen Jeane, after infinite, but vain attempts in 
favour of her niece ; at the laſt, (juſt as they were marrying in the king's preſence) 


cauſed one whom ſhe had hired with promiſe of reward to interpoſe, and make a 
proteſtation in the name of Frances; but he being taken and impriſoned, without in- 


terrupting of the marriage, and finding her deſigns took no effect ; equally offended 


withal, thinking her ſelf injured and deſpiſed, ſhe reſolved to leave the court, and 
retire into Bearn : deſigning in her mind, to raiſe new and more dangerous troubles. 
She took for occaſion and pretence of her departure, that ſhe could not be ſuffered a 


free exerciſe of her religion. For the king being advertiſed by the pope*s nuncio, and 
divers others of the great reſort of perſons of all ſorts to her lodging, to hear Hugo- Provoſt 4: 


not ſermons z and knowing the Pariſians were greatly ſcandalized thereat; he one day He/! (called | 


ſent his provoſt de P Hoſtle (as they call him) to ſeize upon her miniſter : and though , ”y m 


he were not taken, (for the provoſt gave him ſecret notice, that he might be gone, 7 7 Hefe is 


yet queen Fane eſteming it as an huge affront, and having made many complaints the ordinary 


thereof to the queen, pretended that this was the cauſe of her departure. But the —_ a” | 
ing's Houſe · 


court was full of joy and feaſting for the marriage of the duke of Nemours and ma- ad + bis 


dam de Guiſe; beſides many other weddings that were celebrated, made the carnival power extends 


appear indeed a time of pomp and pleaſure ; that cuſtom of the nation giving a te- to all unprivi- 


ſtimony to thoſe who govern, that to.lead a merry pleaſant life, is a way in ſome 4 1% __ 
Withm 1x 


leagues of the 
| g . | ; rs „7 
The Feaſts were continued with great ſolemnity for the marriage of prince Lodovico Lodovico Con- 
Conxago, before contracted, and now conſummate. This ſecond ſon of Fredrick duke bay = 5 i 
reaerick duke 


tage of his birth and nobleneſs of preſence, but much more for quickneſs of his wit . 


and courtly behaviour, got a great reputation; which continually increaſing, by gi- rietia d Cieve, 
ving upon all occaſions large teſtimonies of his valour, there was not any that ſurpaſſed Siſter to the 
him either in the king's favour, or general eſteem of the Court. | late Dukeof 
It happened, that as the young Cavaliers. of France uſed to court ſome lady whom e d | 
they pretend to marry, this prince full of modeſty and prudence, paſſing by thoſe the Battel of 
which flouriſhed in beauty or wealth, and were therefore ſought after by many, made Dreux, This 
his addreſſes to Henrietta de Clave, ſiſter to the duke of Newers, a lady of great diſ- ws Father to 


? . . . . Charles Duke 
cretion and wiſe behaviour; but neither for beauty nor portion equal to many others of Nevers. 


in the court, But the prince liking her, and ſhe eſteeming his affection; after her now Duke of 
brother was killed in the battle of Ureux, and ſhe, as eldeſt daughter remained heir Mantua. 
| 5 C0 2 = 


to 
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to the ſtate; with a rare example of gratitude, delared freely, that ſhe would not 
chuſe a Huſband amongſt any of thoſe that newly pretended; but whatever came of 


it, would marry the prince Gonzaga. For ſhe had ſufficient teſtimony, that he, being 
her ſervant when ſhe was poor and forſaken, loved her perſon ; whereas all the reſt 


could not deny, but that they ſought her at the preſent, only in regard of her fortune. 


So this greatneſs of mind being approved of both by the king and the queen, the mar- 
riage followed without delay, and at this time was ſolemnized: after which was cele- 
brated the wedding of the prince Dauphin, ſon to the duke of Monpenſier, who mar- 
ried the only daughter and heir of the marqueſs de Meziere z which was an unequal 
match for birth, but ſhe brought him forty thouſand franks yearly revenue; and ha- 
ving been before promiſed to the duke of Mayenne, ſecond ſon to the late duke of 
Guiſe, thoſe of the Hugonot faction hoped, that this alliance would breed diſcord be- 


tween. the houſes of Monpenſier and Lorain. But the cardinal and the duke of Au- 


male, with the reſt, who knew how much it concerned them not to break friendſhip 
with a prince of the blood, and for eſtate the moſt conſiderable amongſt them, wiſely 


diſſembled this injury; ſeeing it was impoſſible to hinder the match already concluded. 


After theſe principal ones, many other leſſer weddings following, the court ſeemed in 


appearance altogether turned to pomp and delights ; but nouriſhed inwardly the peſti- 
ferous ſeeds of long diſcords and bloody wars, 9 1 a9 


The End of the Third BOOK. 
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CVI WARS of FRANCE. 
By Henrico Caterino D' Avila. 


The Fourth B Oo O k. 


The A R GUM E N T. 

BE Fourth Book relates the occaſion of the Second Civil War : the ſudden 
| rifing of the Hugonots to take the King and Queen-Mother Priſoners, who 
were at Monceaux a place of pleaſure in Brye : their fright, flight and retreat; 
firſt to Meaux, and afterwards to Paris: the deliberation of the Hugonots | 


to beſiege that City, and famiſb ig; to this purpoſe they take the Towns about 
it, burn the Mills, go cloſe under the Gates, and poſſeſs themſelves of the Bridge 
at Charenton : the Queen promotes a Treaty of Agreement, which is drawn out 
in length by many parlies; but takes no effect: Foot and Horſe come to the 


King from all parts: fo that having gotten a great Army, che Conftable iſſueth 
out of the City to make the Enemy retire: the Battle of t. Denis folloueth, 


in which the Hugonots are routed, and the Conftable is killed: they take the 
_ way of Campagne to meet with Aids ſent them out of Germany; and in the 
| place of the other, the King maketh Henry Duke of Anjou his Brother, Ge- 


neral of the Army : Supplies arrive out of Flanders, ſent by the Catholick 


King, and from Piedmont, and divers other places: the Duke of Anjou pur- 
| fueth the Hugonots to fight with them before they join with the Germans; he 
 overtaketh them near Chalons, but through the diſcords and impediments put 


in by his Counlellors, the Battle is hindred: The Hugonots paſs the Meuſe, and 
Join with Prince Caſimir, and the other German Supplies. They return with new 
courage and force into Champagne: The Queen Mother goeth to the Army to re- 


medy the diſorders ; where it is reſolved not to fight with the Hugonots who were 


grown ſo powerful, but to draw out the War in length: wherefore the Armies go 
on, both the ſame way: this counſel troubleth the Prince of Conde and the Ad- 


miral, unable through want of Money to keep the Army long together : They re- 
ſolve to beſiege Chartres, whereby to provoke the Catholicks to Battle: The dan- 


ger of Chartres, bringeth on a new Treaty of Peace, which at laſt is concluded: 


The Armies are diſbanded ; but the Hugonots reſtore not all the places that they 
beld; and the King diſmiſſeth neither the Swiſſes nor the Italians; whereupon new 
_ differences ariſe ; the King ſeeing the Conditions ill performed upon which he pro- 
miſed a pardon, giveth order to — the Prince of Conde and the Admiral, 


whos 
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who with a good Guard were retired to Noyon in Burgundy, upon advice given. 
tbey fly and ſave themſelves at Rochel , raiſe an Army, make themſelves Ma- 
fters Xaintonge, Poictou, and Tourain: the King ſendeth the Luke of 
Anjou with all the Army againſt them: the Armies draw near each other at 
Jeſenevil, but fight not: they march towards Loudun, but the contrariety 
of the Seaſon hinders their fighting , both Armies, overcome with cold, retire ; 
and being infected with fickneſs, ſuffer a great mortality: they return into the 


field in March: The Hugonots paſs the River Charente, break the Bridges, 


and flop the Paſſages : the Duke of Anjou finds a ſtratagem to paſs the Ri- 


der; the Battle of Jarnac follows; in which the Prince of Conde is flain, 


and the Hugonots are defeated. The Admiral cauſeth the Prince of Navarre 
and the Prince of Conde, Son to him that was killed, to be declared Heads 


of the Faction; and by reaſon they were young, the direction of the War re- 
maineth in him; he divideth all his forces to defend the Cities belonging to his 


party. The Duke of Anjou purſueth the Victory, and layeth fiege to Cognac; 


| ſide the Catholicks deſiring to have that pow 
ſought by often complaints, and ſometimes by force of arms to moleſt them: where- 


but finding it ſtrongly defended, raijeth the Camp, and takes divers other 


Towns. A new Army of Germans cometh into France in favour of the Hu- 


gonts, under the Command of the Duke of Deux-ponts; he marcheth to- 
dards the Loire; taketh the la Charite, and there paſſeth the River. The 
Duke of Deux-ponts, General of the Germans, dieth of a Feaver ; and Count 


Mansfield ſucceeds him in his Command. The Prince and the Admiral go to 
meet the Germans: The Duke of Anjou, that he may not be encompaſſed by 


them, retires into Limoſin ; - the Hugonot Forces join; follow the King's Ar- 
my; ſeirmiſh hotly at Rochabeille ; through the barrenneſs of the Country 


the Hugonots are forced to retire. The Queen-Mother cometh to the Camp: 


it is reſoled to ſeparate the King's Army, to let the Enemies Forces conſume 


with time: the Army diſbands, and the Duke of Anjou retires to Loches in 
aa .:-- | EN 7s 


@HILST theſe things were in agitation at the court, all other parts 
©} of the kingdom groaned under ſeveral afflictions, and frequent In- 
ſurrections. For the Hugonots arrogating to themſelves a much greater 
liberty than was granted them by the edict of pacification, endea- 
voured in many places, without any regard of the magiſtrates, by 


tumults and violence to extend it to the uttermoſt : and on the other 
„which was permitted them reſtrained 


by in the midſt of peace, the war was in a manner kindled again in all parts. 

Theſe diſtractions in the provinces, not only, troubled the parliaments, which were 
wholly impolyed how to remedy the diſorders that proceeded from matters of reli- 
1 ith the whole court, where all the weight 


gion, but alſo the King's council, together w | 
of the buſineſs falling at laſt, there aroſe many obſtinate diſputes between the protectors, 


and favourers of both factions ; the en of Momorancy and the admiral's adhe- . 


rents labouring to obtain an inlargement, or at leaſt a confirmation of the liberty granted 


to the Hugonots, and the cardinal of Bourbon, but much more the cardinal of Lorain 
preſſing that the Catholicks might be fatisfied in their deſires, and the liberty of the 
other ſuppreſſed, Wherefore the conteſtations ſo increaſed when any thing of this 


ſubject came to be handled, and the minds of men were ſo ſway'd by paſſion, that it 


was thought neceſſary to appoint the duke of Anjou, the king's ſecond brother, though 
yet a youth, preſident of the council, and to make an order that no buſineſs concern- 


ing religion ſhould be debated, if the king or the queen were not prelent : nor was 
this ſufficient, for the perſons engaged on both ſides accuſtomed now to a liberty of 


| ſpeech as well as of action, all reverence due to the royal majeſty being laid aſide, 


appeared exceeding violent in their diſputes, ſhewing clearly that they were more ia- 


clined to the intereſts of the factions, than either to the publick peace, or preſervation 


of the commonwealth, | 2 
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Notwithſtanding the queen ſtill remained conſtant to her own rules, and the king 1366. 
perſiſted in the reſolution already taken to diſſemble with all poſſible patience and ſuf- 
ferance, the inſolencies that were committed, and to endeavour that policy rather than 
force might at length put an end to theſe evils. And therefore by plauſible declara- 
tions ſometimes in favour of one party, and ſometimes of the other; they ſought fo 
to appeaſe both, that things might not come to a manifeſt rupture, but that hy pro- 
longation of time, thoſe wounds might be healed which were yet open and freſh bleed- 


ing: for this reaſon the king beſtowed many favours upon the admiral; and his depen- 


dants and followers got more than the courtiers themſelves : for this cauſe the prince 
of Conde was ſuffered to enjoy ſuch an abſolute power in his government of Pigardy, 
that ſhewing a diſlike to have the mareſhal of France in their ordinary viſitations of 
the frontiers to viſit that province, the king gave the mareſhal d' Anville particular 
order not to go thither : and in this conſideration, the complaints brought in conti- 
nually againſt the Hugonots were paſſed over; as alſo the reſentments of the Catholicks 


put up with ſilence; that ſo theſe diſcords might be buried in oblivion, and the trou- 


bles ceaſe of themſelves; | | | e N 
At the ſame time, the conſtable who through age, and indiſpoſition of body, de- 


ſired to retire himſelf, made ſuit to the king, that he might ſurrender his office to his 
ſon Memorancy, which the _ by reaſon of his humour and inclinations abſolutely 


diſliking, the king was perſwaded by her to return anſwer, that having already de- 


ſigned whenſoever the conſtable left off, or could no longer exerciſe his charge, to 


make the duke of Anjou his brother lieutenant general, it was not at all neceſſary to 
think of any body to ſupply that place ; nevertheleſs not wholly to diſtaſte the conſta- 
ble, nor by this refuſal abſolutely to loſe his ſon, they were content to admit Memoran- 
cy into the council of the affairs, a thing which he had ſought after before, but could 


never compals ; and beſides gave him 30000 francks to pay his debts, though it were 


in a time when money was exceeding ſcarce. And though the conſtable very much 
troubled to receive a repulſe, was not altogether ſatisfied with theſe other demonſtrati- 


ons, yet at laſt he gave over his ſuit : but ſuch was the inconſiderateneſs of the prince 


of Conde, being governed rather by violence than reaſon, that as ſoon as he heard men- 
tion of ſurrendring the conſtable's office, he openly pretended to it for himſelf, without 


any conſideration of the Momorancy's allies z which not only rendered the king's denial | 
excuſable, who being ſollicited by two ſuch powerful pretenders, made choice of his 


brother as a mean between both, but alſo made an abſolute breach between him and 
the conſtable, and in ſome meaſure took off Momorancy, who was before ſo much in- 
clined to favour his proceedings. T ; 1 ; 

To this good ſucceſs the queen indeavoured to add the reconciliation of the cardinal 


of Chaſtillon, who being openly a Hugonot, and the pope ſolliciting by the biſhop of 


Ceneda his nuncio in the court of France, that he might be commanded to lay by his 
cardinal's hat, and quit the eccleſiaſtical preferment that he held, the queen with 
divers excuſes always putting off that buſineſs, by offering the cardinal a liberal re- 
compence in temporal revenues and preferments, ſought by fair means to effect that 
which could not be done by force. But theſe delays (which as the inſtances were greater 


from Rome) ſtill increaſed, together with the favour that was ſhewn at court to tze 

biſhops of Uſez and Valence, whom the pope as Hereticks had degraded from their Pius Quintius 
biſhopricks, and many other ſuch like things, made Pius Quintius, newly ſucceeded to 
Piu, Quartus in the apoſtolick ſee, conceive a very hard opinion of the queen, which 
was yet more increaſed by a rumour ſpread abroad by her ill-willers, that ſhe had ſent the Cardinal 


whoſucceeded 
Pius Qsartut, 
requires that 


a. gentleman expreſly to Conſtantinople to perſwade the great turk to ſend an army of Chaftillon 
againſt the Chriſtians, that ſo being buſied in their own preſervation, they might not 3 of 
perſiſt to think of or interpoſe in the affairs of the kingdom of France: which opi- Haba: af E 
nion, though it were not grounded upon any reaſon, yet it being generally believed for lofaftical 

a truth that there was a gentleman ſent to Porta, the pope, little ſatisfied in other mat- preferments, 
ters, was not alone moved therewith, but alſo the republick of Venice, the ſenate there becauſe he fol- 
thinking it not only a thing pernicious to all Chriſtian princes, but very contrary to wt fries | 


what they expected from the queen in gratitude, whom they had fo readily aſſiſted in hich being 


her greateſt extremities with their counſel, and much more with ſupplies. Inſomuch delayed, for 


that the nuncio made many complaints of it at the court, and the Venetian ambaſ- r cogyroongee 
ings, he 1 


ſador by order from the ſenate demanded, and had an audience to the ſame purpoſe diſpleaſed 


both of the king and queen, at which he modeſtly deſired repayment of the 100000 with the 
— wy D d 2 duckects, Queen. | 
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great turk to ſend his Army againſt the chriſt 
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duckets, which in courteſie were lent by the ſtate for the ſervice of the crown, al- 
ledging this reaſon, that the turk (as report went) coming ſo near them, they 
were neceſſitated to make uſe of what they had, and toarm themſelves for their own 
ſecurity. | | 

The queen being troubled at theſe rumours, and the ill opinion that was con- 
ceived of her, and deſiring above all things to preſerve the friendſhip of the princes 
in confederacy with France, but eſpecially the pope and ſtate of Yenice, derweil upon 
them ſhe had grounded many hopes, thought it neceſſary to ſend the chevalier de 
Seurre expreſly to Rome to clear her of thoſe jealouſies, which buſineſs he knew ſo well 


how to manage, laying before the pope all thoſe reaſons that Ludovica Antenori had re- 


preſented to his predeceſſor, that his holineſs though he were of a difficult ſcrupulous 


nature, remained fully content and ſatisfied. She omitted not to perform the like ce- 


remony with the Venetian ſtate, the amity and wiſdom of which ſhe always made great 
account of, having for that purpoſe diſpatched away one of her gentlemen, who with 


the Leiger ambaſſador at Venice was to negotiate that buſineſs : but he falling ſick 


upon the way, and dying afterwards at Milan, the ambaſſador took the whole care of 
it upon himſelf, and at an audience he had of the prince in the preſence of the ſeig- 
nory, which they call the College, he ſaid, that the king his maſter had ſent a gen- 


tleman on purpoſe to treat of certain buſineſs with the republick, which he was now 


forced to do alone, for the ſaid gentleman being arrived at Milan, fell ſick there and 
died; that his majeſty commanded him to ſay, that the amity and affection king 
Francis his grandfather and king Henry his father always bore to the republick were 


very great, but his alone ſurpaſſed them all, by reaſon of the great benefits he had re- 


ceived from it, and eſpecially the ſupplies of money it ſent him in his greateſt neceſſity z 
that he would not only ſatisfie the debt, but return the like or a greater courteſie; that 


his father by reaſon of the long war he had, left him many debts, which he might well 


enough have paid, and gotten before hand with money, if it had not been for the ci- 
vil diſſentions of his kingdom; that if they were ceaſed, yet the expence would not 


be taken away; for the jealouſies that continued would neceſſitate him ſtill ro keep an 


army on foot; that the ſuſpicion of war is worſe than war it ſelf; for there is one 


certain fence againſt this, but that requireth a vigilance on all ſides; that to this was 
to be added the great ſcarcity which equally afflicted all parts of his kingdom, and 


the tumults in Flanders, which being ſo near, obliged him according to the maxims 


of ſtate, to make preparations, with great expence, for his own ſecurity : Wherefore 


de defired to be excuſed if he did not immediately ſatisfie the whole debt, that he 


would preſently lay down a third part, and in ſome time after the reſt, and that if 


the republick had occaſion, he would not only pay what was due, but furniſh as much 


more if it were required ; wherefore they might make account of that money as if | | 
they had it in their own treaſury : that the more his majeſty grew in years, the more 
he grew to the knowledge of the love and friendſhip of the Republick, and the obli- 


gations he had to it, both for his own particulak and his own kingdom. To this the 
duke made anſwer, that in repayment of the money the king might take his own 
conveniency, for it was lent to ſerve his occaſions. . | 

Then the ambaſſador continuing his diſcourſe, ſaid, that the ſecond thing he had 
in charge, was concerning a bruit ſpread abroad that his majeſty had ſollicited the 
ans, which it ſeemed proceeded from 


a letter written by one of Raguze, which was afterwards divulged with additions by 


the emperor's miniſters, and the Spaniards who were in that city, it being interpre- _ 


ted by them, that the gentleman the king ſent May before to Conſtantinople, was 
to this effect, though the truth were, the occaſion of ſending that gentleman, was to 


ſollicite the releaſe of certain provincial ſlaves, that the king being deſired to call 
home the gentleman that was reſident there, had granted his requeſt, and eſtabliſhed _ 
this other in his place, who ſeemed to like of the imployment; that his majeſty would 
continue his ancient correſpondence with the turks, juſt upon the ſame terms that his 


father and grandfather had done before, without innovating any thing therein, that 


if he had any buſineſs to treat with the turk, or a new capitulation to make with any 
prince on earth, he would never do it without the privity, advice and conſent of the 


republick; for he ſo well knew the amity and affection which that ſtate bare unto 
him, and the prudence and wiſdom thereof to be ſuch, that it would never approve of 
any thing that ſhould not be bencficial to France, and all chriſtendom ; that if the re- 


publick 
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publick would continue as it had done hitherto with the turk, he would do the ſame ; 


wach if it changed reſolution, he would follow the like ſteps, for the king would ne- 


ver ſeparate himſef from it, but ever go along in all things that concerned their com- 
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mon intereſt. The ſenate was very well content with ſo ample a declaration, and 


deſired the leiger ambaſſdor to teſtifie both to the king and the queen their ſatiſ- 
faction therein, by which means all the diſtaſtes at Rome and Venice being removed. 


and the ancient intelligence with both thoſe ſtates confirmed, the whole care was di- 
rected to the particular affairs of the kingdom. | 


But all the pains and induſtry uſed to appeaſe the prince, and to ſecure the Caſtillons | 
was in vain : he knew not how to leave his natural diſpoſition, nor would theſe by 


any means truſt to the arts of the court, and the Hugonots aiming at ſuch an ample 
liberty as was granted by the edict of January, could not contain themſelves within 


the limits of the articles agreed upon at the pacification : wherefore following the ex- 


_ ample of the Catholicks, who by a joint embaſſy from the pope, and the other prin- 
ces, ſollicited the publication of the council of Trent; they procured likewiſe from the 

proteſtant princes of Germany to ſend an embaſly of ſome eminent perſons who com- 
plaining that thoſe of the ſame religion with them were very ill treated, ſhould de- 


fire the king, that in conſideration of thoſe princes, and for the quiet of the kingdom, 


he would permit, the Hugonots a full liberty to aſſemble themſelves in all places. 


This embaſſy ſent by the Palatine of the Rhine, the duke of Wittembergb, the duke The Prote: 


of Baden, many thought it was mace at the expence, and with the money of the Hu- 
gonots ; for the intereſts of thoſe princes were not ſuch, that they ſhould make this 


of Deux-ponts, one of the dukes of Saxony, the duke of Pomerania, and the marquiſs ftan princes 


of Germany 


ſend Ambaſſa- 
dors to the 


expedition, which was ſo extraordinary, at this time. However it were, the am- King in favour 
baſſadors having firſt conferred with the prince, the admiral, and the reſt of that of the Hugo- 
faction, went afterwards to the king, who was returned to Paris, and at their audi- nots, and re- 


ence, in a tedious forma] narration teſtified the good will of their princes, and the inten- 


tions they had to continue their antient friendſhip with the crown of France; after 
which preamble, they defired firſt the obſervance of the edict of pacification, and af- 


terwards by little and little expreſſing themſelves more at large, demanded that the 
Miniſters of the reformed religion might preach both in Paris, and all other places 


of the kingdom, and that the people might freely in what numbers they pleaſed go to 


hear them. | Fee: | 
The king by nature beyond meaſure cholerick, and by reaſon of his long converſa- 


tion in the war, of a rough behaviour, being now at an age to diſcern good from ill, 


ceive a ſharp 


anſwer. 


was before exceedingly offended, knowing ſince they came into the kingdom they had 
firſt treated with other beſides himſelf, but afterwards when he heard their demands, 


he was ſo out of order, that he could hardly anſwer them in ſhort, that he would pre- 
ſerve a triendſhip and affection for thoſe princes, as long as they did not interpoſe in 


the affairs of his kingdom, as he did not meddle in their ſtates : and after he had 


recollected himſelf a little while, ſaid, with manifeſt ſhew of diſdain, that he had 


need likewiſe to ſollicite their princes to ſuffer the Catholicks to preach and ſay maſs 


in their cities and towns; and with theſe words took his leave of the ambaſſadots : 


_ notwithſtanding, that they might not remain altogether unſatisfied, and return with 


this diſtaſte to their princes, the queen, to make them ſome amends for the liberty her 


fon had uſed, beſides many other honours, gave orders that they ſhould have great 
and noble preſents, 5 . 1 | 


The king's anger was wrought to the heighth by the carriage of the admital, who 


being come to court in this conjuncture, and fearing to loſe his reputation with his 


party, or elſe aſhamed whilſt ſtranger princes ſollicited in the behalf of the Hugonots 


not to ſhew himſelf, the morning after being in the king's chamber, and ſeeing there 
by chance a declaration publiſhed a little before; that at the preachings tolerated in 


private houſes, none ſhould be preſent but thoſe of the family, he took occaſion to 
make great complaint thereof; ſaying, in this manner we are deprived the liberty of 
admitting a friend who cometh by chance to our houſes in a viſit, to hear the word of 
God; whilſt on the other ſide, the Catholiks are permitted to aſſemble whereſoever 
they pleaſe, without preſcribing their number, manner, or any other circumſtance of 
their meetings: at which words, the conſtable being preſent, ſharply reprehended his 
nephew, and anſwered, the caſe is not the ſame, for the king doth not give a tole- 
ration to the catholicks ; but it is the religion he himſelf profeſſeth, which is derived 

| Ee | 0 
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Charles the 
IX. ſharply 
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to him by a long ſucceſſion from his anceſtors ; whereas on the contrary, the exerciſe of 
the new religion was ſimply a grace of his majeſty, for what time, number or place he 
was pleaſed or ſhould be pleaſed to grant it them. And the king in choler added, at 
the firſt you were content with a little liberty, now you will be equa], within a little 


anſwereth the while you will be chief; and drive us out of the kingdom. The admiral held his peace, 


Admiral, and 
takes a ſevere but 


reſolution a- 


was much troubled in his countenance ; and the king in a great chafe went to the 
queen-mother's chamber, where aggravating the buſineſs, he ſaid in preſence of the 


geinſt the Hu- chancellor, that the duke of A/va's opinion was right, that their heads were too 


gonots. | 


eminent in the ſtate, that no arts could prevail with ſuch ſubtile artificers, and there- 


fore it was neceſſary to uſe rigour and force: and though the queen endeavoured to 


appeaſe him, from that time forward he was ſo fixed in that belief, that it was not 
poſſible to alter or make him of another mind, | 


Daily ſomething or other happened to increaſe and augment the king's anger: for the 
queen of Navarre ſhewing as much malice as ſhe could, had a little before made a ſud- 
den inſurrection at Pamairs, a City in the county of Foix, where the Hugonots taking 
a ſcandal at a proceſſion on Corpus Chriſti day, betook themſelves to their arms, and 
falling upon the others that were unarmed, made a great ſlaughter among the church- 


men, and in the ſame fury burnt and ruined their houſes ; and by her inſtigation, with 


the other principal heads of that party, ſtrange tumults were raiſed at Montaban, Ca- 


| bors, Rhodez, Perigieux, Valance, and other places in Langudoc and Dauphine ; in 


which, thought no great matter happened, no killing of men nor ſhedding of blood ; 


yet, as it came to their turns, either the catholicks or the Hugonots were driven out 


of their countries, according as the one party or the other was moſt powerful in the 
place, with perpetual trouble to the King and queen, who many days together were 


very much in doubt of the revolt of Lions, where through the great concourſe of peo- 
ple chat from all parts, but eſpecially from Savoy, fled thither for religion, the Hu- 


gonots were ſo increaſed, and raiſed ſuch commotions, that the city had certainly re- 


mained in the power of that party, if Renato of hirago, preſident, who was afterwards | 
chancellor, and ſucceſſively cardinal, had not with great dexterity and courage ſup- 


preſſed thoſe tumults; after which, though the firſt fury were over, yet the tactions 
ceaſed not continually to proſecute each other, and in particular, the Hugonots were 
accuſed to have wrought a mine a thouſand paces long under the bulwarks, with an 
intent, whilſt the people were in thoſe diſtractions, to give fire to it, and ſurprize the 
City : and though they excuſed themſelves, by ſhewing that the cave found under 
ground was the relicts of an ancient aqueduct; yet the king remained not without jea- 


Jouſies, and ſent the prefident order to reinforce the garriſon, and to ule all poſſible 


diligence to ſecure the town ; who providing with great care and rigour to hinder the 


aſſemblies of the Hugonots, they were excecflingly offended ; and murmured thereat 


in all parts, | 


| ; . 

The like ſuſpicion was at the ſame time had of Avignon, which the kings of France, 
through common reſpects and intereſts, have ever no leſs than their own, taken into 
their care and protection. For all thoſe who diſſented from the roman catholick 
faith, being by order from the pope expelled that city, they retired to the adjacent 


places in Provence and Languedoc, where they practiſed under- hand to ſurprize it; and 


fo far their deſign was advanced, that they had already intelligence to poſſeſs them. 


ſelves of one of the gates; but the buſineſs being diſcovered by the vigilence of the 
citizens, the cardinal of Armagnac, who was governor there, cauſing diligent ſearch 
to be made after the complices, apprehended ſome of them, and ſent Scipione Vimer- 
cato poſt to the court, to render an account thereof to the king, who ſent a poſitive 


command to the count of Tende governor of Provence, to monſieur de Gordes, lieu- 


| tenant of Dayphine, and to the viſcount of Joyeuſe lieutenant of Languedoc, that they 
ſuould furniſh ſuch forces as were neceſſary for the ſecuring of it; by which means 
the attempt of the Hugonots at length proved vain ; who not being daunted with this 


ill ſucceſs, were ſtill ready to imbrace any new occaſion, having likewiſe laid a plot to 


enter into Narbon: and indeed their practiſes kept all the provinces and fortreſſes of 


the kingom in perpetual apprehenſions, but eſpecially the king and queen, who ſee- 
ing the fire already kindled in ſo many places, reaſonably enough teared the flame 


thereof would at length burſt forth with greater violence, and in ſome place or other 
cauſe a notorious ruine, | | Jake | 
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of France. The Fourth Book. 107 
The Hugonots were no leſs bold with their pens than their ſwords; for at the 1566, 
fame time a miniſter, who was born at Orleans preached ſeditiouſly againſt the king's 
authority; and had likewiſe printed a book in which he maintained, that the peo- 
ple of France were no longer obliged to be obedient tothe king, becauſe he was turned 
idolater z and for this reaſon affirmed; that it was lawful to kill him; from which An Hugonot 
impious diabolical Teed afterwards ſprang up in other times and in other perſons, that Miniſter print 


| M doctrine, which with ſuch horrible perverſion of all humane and divine 2 Book and 


aws. inſtructed men, under the pretence of piety and religion, to imbrue their hands ra 3 


in the blood of their lawful kings, by GO D's ordnance appointed dver them as his ful to kill the 


deputies, And perhaps by this doctrine, which ſounded well in their ears, becauſe King. 


agreeable to their deſigns, the admiral and the reſt of his party were perſwaded to plot | 
not only againſt the queen mother, but even againſt the perſon of the king himſelf 1 


of which (either truly or falſely) he was accuſed by a gentleman ; who (being im- et. + no 


priſoned for another great offence) fought to obtain his pardon by diſcovering, that he was hired 


he and two other gentlemen were ſeduced, and ſuborned with money by the admi- by the Admi- 
ral to kill the king when they ſhould find a fit opportunity; and though at the firſt ral to kill the 
there was not much credit given to what he ſaid, yet being confronted with thoſe king. 
whom he named as complices, with unexpected queſtions he ſo amazed and filenced 
them, that the king was put into an excceeding jealouſie; yet the proofs not being ſuf- 
ficient for ſo great a conſpiracy, the buſineſs was paſſed over with ſilence, and the 
gentleman for his other offences condemned to die, | 8 1 3 
To this great ſuſpicion was added this other accident, that the queen · mother going The Querh- 

£ Mother is 
one morning out of her chamber to maſs, there was found at her feet a long letter di- ju. 3 
rected to herſelf, in which ſhe was threatned, that if ſhe changed not her courſe, and Jetter to be 
{uffered not thoſe of the reformed religion to enjoy full liberty of conſcience, ſhe Killed. 
ſhould be murthered, as the duke of Gui/e was formerly, and Maynard, prefident | 


of the parliament of Paris; who at be beginning of the tumults about religion, for 
having paſſed a ſevere vote againſt the Hugonots was killed at noon-day with a ſhot, 
it never been known by whom. Wherefore the queen was admoniſhed to guard her 


ſelf from the wrath of GOD, and the deſperate reſolution of men. - 
All theſe things laid together, and continually multiplying on all ſides, exceedingly 
incenſed and exaſperated the king, who as he grew in years, conceived ſtill a more 


| Inveterate hate againſt thoſe who obſtinately oppoſed his will; wherefore his nature 


ſuiting with the duke of Alva's counſel, and the Hugonots not ceaſing continually to 


offend and provoke him, he was every day in ſecret conſultation with his mother to 
find ſome prompt expedite remedy to extirpate this evil. The queen remained doubt- 


ful, or rather of a contrary opinion, and mich more the chancellor de! Hoſpital, being 
both of them averſe to thoſe dangerous violent proceedings, as altogether diſagrecing 
to the diſpoſition of the French; inſomuch that together and apart they earaeſtly de- 


fired and adviſed the king to be patient, and diſſemble his anger; even the cardinal 


of Lorain himſelf, with his brothers and nephews though they were very well picaſ-d 


to ſee him ſo paſſionate, yet wiſhed he would have kept himſelf more reſerved until 
| ſome ſeaſonable fit opportunity had been offered. But there was no end of the com- 
plaints of the people, nor of the jealouſies and dangers ſtirred up by the heads of the 
| Hugonots : all parts abounded with bloody mournful diſſentions; the prince and the 
az uadmiral ſome times leaving the court ſome times returning, but ever with ſome new 


complaints or pretenſions, gave great occaſion both of jealouſie and offence : and the 


king being paſſionate and furious, could no longer endure them; fo that at length it 
was reſolved together with policy to imploy force, and to bridle the exceſſive liberty 
of the rebellious faction. And the Catholick king ſending at the ſame time the 


duke of Alva governor into Flanders, to curb the inſolencies of thoſe (who under 
a pretence of religion, but truly through the hate they bare to the ſpaniſh govern- 


ment, had atonce withdrawn themſelves from their obedience to the Catholick church 
and the temporal juriſdiction) the treaty of Bayonne was renewed, and by conſent of 
both parties an agreement made, that by mutually aiding each other, they ſhould 


endeavor the ſuppreſſion of ſuch eminent perſons who were the Incendiaries to nou- 


riſh rebellion in their ſeveral dominions. | 


The duke of Alva went with great force towards the low-countries, which in di- 
vers places border upon France, ſo that this occaſion ſerved the king and queen for 
pretence to arm, who feigning to have great apprehenſions of the Spaniards, gave pre- 
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The Hiſtory of the Civil Wars 
ſent order to hire a conſiderable number of Swiſſes, commanded all the provinces to 
have their forces in a readineſs, levied men in Lyonoiſe under colour of ſending divers 
companies of French infantry into the Sates beyond the mountains, and getting mo- 
ney from ſeveral parts, made a bargain with certain Halian merchants, to furniſh 


eight hundred thouſand crowns, with a full intent to imploy theſe preparations to re- 
ſtrain and humble theſe inſolent ſpirits, who after fo many attempts would hardly ever 


be appeaſed of themſelves, and to put an end to the miſerable diſtractions of the 


kingdom. 235, | | 

But the very ſame reaſons that neceſſitated the king to this reſolution, neceſſitated 
the heads of the Hugonots likewiſe to be vigilant for their own preſervation; for hav- 
ing many teſtimonies of the king's. averſeneſs to them, ſeeing the pope reconciled 


with the queen, who before in ſhew ſeemed to favour them, perceiving the princes of 
Lorain powerful at court, and finding all the polices that were uſed tended only to 
their ſuppreſſion, if at firſt the reſtleſneſs of their natures only made them defire to 
return to arms, they thought it now an unavoidable neceſſity ; and thoughthe paſſage 
of the duke of Alva gave ſufficient colour to their proceedings, yet they ſaw that 


quite contrary to what was pretended, the king and the queen-mother (not with- 
ſtanding the high chancellor oppoſed it) were reſolved not only to furniſh victuals 
and all other commodities for the Spaniards, (who in their paſſage into Flanders were 


to touch upon their dominions) but alſo to ſend proviſions into Breſſe and Savoy, 
which wanted them, and could not poſſibly otherwiſe have nouriſhed ſuch a multitude 
of people as were to paſs there. Beſides this, they had advice that the count of Briſſac, 


colonel of the French infantry beyond the mountains, who entertained five compa- 
nies of foot, every one conſiſting of two hundred men, though he ſaid he was to paſs 


into the marquiſate of Saluſſes, to ſecure the places in that State, yet he left the greateſt 


part of them at Lyons, and the reſt under excuſes remained in Dauphine, as places 
ſuſpected to be at the devotion of the Hugonots : of which to be the more aſſured, they 


perſwaded Andelot as general of the foot, to deſire the charge of thoſe levies, and 


ſaw he was refuſed it. They obſerved that no occaſion was omitted, to reſtrain the 
liberty of religion, and that the injuries the Catholicks did the Hugonots were not ſs 


ill interpreted as any the leaſt action of the others. They marked the repulſe was gi- 
ven to Momorancy when he pretended to the conſtableſhip, becauſe he inclined to ta- 


vour them, and that the marqueſs d' Elbeuf general of the gallies being dead, his 


place waspreſently beſtowed upon the baron de la Garde, that monſieur de Meru, Momo- 
rancy's brother, might not have him to make ſuit for it, a man who had ever applyed 
himſelf to the proteſſion of the Sea, but of the ſame inclinations with his brother. 

They took notice likewiſe that when the mareſhal de Bourdillon died, monſieur de Gon- 


nor, brother to the mareſhal de Briſſac deceaſedy was the very ſame night choſen in his 
place, to hinder the pretences of Audelot and Muy, who had a promiſe of it before. All 


theſe things conſidered together, they doubted that the king of France holding intelli- 
gence with the king of Spain, would at length MoD them for their paſt inſolencies, 


and force them to live conformable to the Catholick religion: and though the king 
ſent the viſcount de Joyeuſe to beſiege Pamiers; that had openly revolted, where the 
rebels at firſt ſight of the cannon abandoned the town, and fled into the mountains; 


yet by the advice of his mother, he ſtill made ſhew of bearing great reſpect to the au- 
thority of the Hugonot lords, excuſed and palliated the things that were done; and 
to keep them in their duty until ſuch time as the Swiſſes were come, and the other 
forces gotten together, continued a ſeeming affection to the prince of Conde, and the 


admiral, withal aſſuring them, his intention was that they ſhould enjoy a liberty of 
conſcience, and live accor1ing to the capitulation, omitting no kind of art that might 


any way conduce to pleaſe or ſecure them. And the queen mother (upon whoſe. 
actions the warieſt of the Hugonots chiefly caſt an eye) to cover with a more profound 


diſſimulation the ſecret of their counſels, and to take away the ſuſpicion which ſome 


haſty actions, or any the leaſt inconſiderate ſpeech of the king's might give them, ma- 


king uſe of the common report ſpread abroad, that king Philip had refolved to paſs him- 
ſelf in perſon into Flanders, and divulging and making more of it than was yer ſpoken of, 
ſcemed to have exceeding jealouſtes, and to apprehend that this voyage of his was with 


Gueux, a Sec ſome further end than meerly to ſuppreſs the Gueux, for which the forces of the duke 
of Hereticks. of Alva were more than ſufficient, whereupon ſhe put on ſuch a ſhew of perplexity, that 


ſhe made moſt men indeed believe all thole preparations of men and money were only 
| for 
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Conde, of a diſpoſition apt enough to receive any new impreſſions, counſelled the king 
to take this occaſion to make war with the Spaniards, offering to bring him a great 
number of men of the Hugonot fact ion, which ſerved only to exaſperate the king, 


to deceive thoſe ho are full of alone, 12 careful to obſerve every little accident. 


of France. The Fourth Book. 


for this occaſion, which that it might be the more credited, divers of the lords were 
ſent for to the court, and making a kind of aſſembly, whereat many of the Hugonots 
were preſent, they entered into a conſultation of the means not only how to defend the 
frontiers, but alſo to make an offenſive war againſt the Spaniards, it they found the 
Catholick king came with any ſiniſter intention; and as it were by the advice of this 
aſſembly they reſolved to ſend young ' Aubeſpine the ſecretary into Spain, who pre- 
tended he went for no other purpoſe but to diſſwade that king from coming, or elle 
by obſervation to make probable conjectures of the end, and deſigns of his voyage; 
but the truth is, he was ſent to confirm the former agreement. Withal to be ſure that 
theſe diſſimulations ſhould be well acted on both ſides : the queen diſpatched away 


| Poſt father Hugo a Franciſcan frier, who having communicated to the Catholick king 


the intention of their proceedings, ordered it ſo, to give the more colour to the jea- 
louſies in France, that he ſhould receive P Aube/ſpine without any manner of reſpect, 


delaying his audience, and making no accompt of him, and in all other occurrences 


ſhew little confidence or ſatisfaction either from the king or the queen-mother, who 
on the other ſide ceaſed not to complain in publick of the Spaniards, diſcovering a 
deſign and: reſolution ſuddenly to move with their forces againſt them; which was fo 


excellently diſſembled, that not only the common ſort of people who were not con- 


_ cerned in the affairs, but even the pope himſelf ſo far believed all that was done to be 


real, that he very earneſtly interceded by his nuncio to perſwade the queen, that the 
Catholick king intended nothing at all againſt the king her ſon, and therefore it was 
not neceſſary to make ſuch great preparations of ſoldiers, who if they were led up- 
on the confines, might perhaps be an occaſion of ſome miſchief, which was not 


thought on before, The queen anſwered the nuncio with ambiguous artificial ſpeeches, 


neither denying nor affirming the war, expreſſing a miſtruſt of the Catholick king's 
deſigns, and complaining of him, that he had in no meaſure anſwered the confidence 


ſhe had of his integrity, and the care that was taken, that the inſurrections in France 


might not encourage his ſubjects to rebel; but at the ſame time declared, that the 
king her ſon intended not to violate the league with the Spaniards, nor to reſolve 
upon a war, unleſs he were neceſſitated and provoked firſt by them: which uncertain 


kind of diſcourſe rather encreaſed the doubts, than any way ſatisfied concerning the 


truth, NT 5 | | | 51 
The pope was not alone deceived with theſe diſſimulations, but the prince of 


S 
who could not be well pleaſed, that any body ſhould preſume to have a greater credit 


or authority in his own kingdom, and with the ſubjects thereof, than himſelf ; and 
though the queen perpetually deſired him to diſſemble his paſſion, and the other Ca 


tholick lords did the ſame ; yet he could not forbear to expreſs his diſpleaſure with the 


The Prince of 
Conde per- 
{wadcs ihe 
King to inake 
war with h 
Spain, and 
offers him a 
great number 
of the Hugo- 
nots, which 


PUREE: and to reprove him for what he had ſaid, though afterwards he excuſed him- more exaſpe- 


elf to the queen, that he treated him ſo on purpoſe to take him off from the hopes 


of being conſtable z for which the prince at length moving the king himiclf, the 
duke of Anjoy, being firſt thoroughly inſtructed by his mother, without expecting the 
King's N e replyed in a diſdainful manner, that his majeſty having promiſed to 
make h im his lieutenant- general, he was not of ſuch a temper, to ſuffer that any body 


elſe ſhould pretend to command the army but himſelf; which repulſe diſpleaſing the 
prince, he ſhortly after left the court, the ſame did the admiral and Andelot with much 


greater reaſon of diſcontent; for the colonels Briſſao and Strotxzi having refuſed to 


obey the command of Andelot general of the French infantry, the council through 
hate of him, determined it, contrary to cuſtom, in their favour. e 
Nevertheleſs the queen continuing her wonted arts, endeavoured by many demon- 
ſtrations of kindneſs ſtill to entertain the Hugonot party with hopes, often diſcourſing 


of her diffidence in Spain, of the jealouſies of the duke of Alva, of the troubles in 
Scotland, where there were commotions of great conſequence, for which ſhe ſeemed ts 
take exceeding thought, by reaſon of the reciprocal intelligence ever held with that 
crown, and of the little correſpondence with Eugland; for having refuſed upon the 


inftance of that queen to reſtore Calais, with many more things of the like nature, 
which all tended to lull the reſtleſs curioſity of the Hugonots. But it is a hard matter 


rates thek ing: 
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was not generally believed of all men. 


The Hiſtory of the Civil Wars 
The prince of Conde and the admiral, who knowing the guilt of their own conſcience, 
put no truſt in the flatteries of the court, calling to mind all the paſt occurrences, 
and conſidering them thoroughly, reſolved not to be prevented, but to gain the advan- 
tage of being firſt in arms. Wherefore, at the beginning of the ſummer in the year 
1567. ſix thouſand Swiſſes arriving in the iſle of France under the conduct of the colonel 
Fifer, a man of great eſteem among his own nation, the heads of the Hugonots be- 
ing come to Valeri, ſhewed their adherents certain ſecret advertiſements which they 
ſaid they had from a principle perſon at court, in which they were adviſed to ſtand 
upon their guard; for the intention of thoſe that governed, was to ſeize upon the 
perſons of the prince and the admiral, with a reſolution to keep the firſt in perpetual 


impriſonment, and preſently to put the other to death; then making uſe of the Swiſſes 


and other Soldiers; on a ſudden to clap garriſons into thoſe cities which they thought 
inclined to the reformed religion; and revoking the act of pacification to forbid the 
exerciſe thereof in all parts of the kingdom. | 


At the beginning there were many different opinions amongſt them, for divers gave 
no credit to this advertiſement, others were diffident of their own ſtrength, and a 


great part abhorred the neceſſity of a war; inſomuch that they left Valeri, with a re- 


ſolution not to proceed any further till they were better aſſured of the truth of their in- 
telligence; but the Swiſfes being already come into the iſle of France, who at firſt it 


was {aid ſhould ſtay upon the confines, and the cardinal de S. Croix from his bi- 
ſhoprick of Arles arrived at court, who the Hugonots ſuſpected, came as legate from 
the pope to authorize with the king's conſent the obſeryation of the council of Trent, 
the chief leaders of the faction re- aſſemble themſelves at Caſtillion, where the prince, 


the admiral and Andelit, perſwaded them without further delay to take arms; which 
opinion, though with ſome difficulty, at length prevailing, they preſently entred into 


a confultation what courſe they ſhould take in the adminiſtration of the war. 


Some thought it beſt to get poſſeſſion of as many towns and places as they could 


in all other parts of the kingdom, to the end to ſeparate and divide the king's forces. 
Others by the example of the late war thought this advice both unprofitable and dan- 


gerous; and perſwaded, having made themſelves maſters of two or three ſtrong places 


at a reaſonabe diſtance one from the other, where the forces of the faction might 

aſſemble, as ſoon as was poſſible to put it to a battle, ſeeing without ſome notable 

victory they could never hope to bring their buſineſs to a proſperous end. 92 
But the admiral who with long premeditation had thoroughly weighed theſe opi- 


nions, placing all his hope in expedition and prevention, propoſed a more deſperate 
indeed, but far more expedite way, and adviſed, that before they were thought of, 


they ſhould make an atrempt on a ſudden to ſeize upon the perſons of the king and 
qucen- mother, who imagining they had with their arts brought the Hugonots into 
a ſtupid ſecurity, or elſe believing they could not fo ſoon or ſo eaſily bring their forces 
together, paſſed their time without any apprehenſions of the preſent at Monceaux, a 


houſe of the queen's, and at ſome other places of pleaſure in Brye, where they might 


with much facility be ſurprized and carried away. He made appear to them that by 


this ſudden alteration they ſhould gain that power, that appearance of reaſon, and 
_ thoſe forces which in the late war their adverſaries had, and through which the vic- 
tory at lenght inclined wholly to their ſide,” and concluded, that though the king and 


the queen for their ſecurity kept the Swiſſes in the ſame province, in a place not far 


from the court, yet if they came upon them on a ſudden they would not have time to 


expect their aid; ſo the king being taken, they might preſently ſet upon the Swiſs, 
who being divided in their quarters would be eaſily ſuppreſſed, and they once de- 


feated, there remained in no part of the kingdom a body of men together, that could 


make reſiſtance, or hinder the progreſs of their arms. This ſtratagem wonderfully 


pleaſed them all, and without farther diſpute they appointed to meet armed with as 


many horſe as they could get the twenty ſeventh day of September, and aſſigned Roſay, 


a town in the province of Brye very near Monceaux where the court remained, for their 


general rendezvous. | | FO TOE ESR} e | 
Many have reported, and ſome who in ſeveral occaſions were taken in Gaſcony by 
monſieur de Monluc and put to their trial, confeſſed upon the torture, that the chief 
ſcope of this enterprize was to murther the king and the queen, with all her other 
children, that the crown might come to the prince of Cats: but ſo great a cruelty 
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Now whilſt the Hugonots made their preparations in divers places, and whilſt their 
confederates and dependents afſembled themſelves together, the enterprize was car- 
ried with marvellous ſecrecy : but when they began to move from ſeveral parts to the 
place appointed, the queen though late, and when it was even ready to be put in ex- 
ecution, had advertiſement thereof, who never imagining that the Hugonots could ſo 
ſoon, or with ſuch ſecrecy unite themſelves, or make any inſurrection, that ſhe ſhould 
not have notice of it long before; and thinking her ſelt ſecure through the ſtrength of 
her Swiſſes who lay ſo near, was at this time ſurprized with danger, when ſhe leaſt 
dreamt of any moleſtation, having perhaps too much relied upon thoſe diſſimulations 
and arts which ſhe uſed to appeaſe the reſtleſs minds of the Hugonots, yet not being 


at all daunted with the greatneſs of the danger, believing her preſervation depended 


wholly upon Erz as ſoon as ever ſhe received the news, ſhe preſently with her 


ſon and ſome few near about them took horſe, and leaving all their carriage and train 
behind, went in great diligence to Meaux, which was the neareft town, not having 


time to ſave themſelves in any place that was ſtronger or better defended. There 


they ſent one meſſenger after another for the Swifſes, who quartered in the ſame pro- 


vince but a few leagues off, and the marſhal de Momorancy was diſpatched away to 
the Hugonots to demand of them in the KIN G'S name the cauſe of their taking 
arms. | | 1 80 | | 

Momorancy, as is ſaid before, in his heart favoured the prince's and the admiral's 
factions: but his natural averſeneſs to action, the reſpect he bore his father, his mo- 
deſty of mind, and the little ſatisfaction he received from the prince of Conde, made 
him nevertheleſs hold with the Catholick party, and therefore he was thought a fit 


perſon to ſerve the queen's deſign, which was to amuſe the Hugonots forces till the 


Swiſſes were come to court. And it fell out according to their deſire, for meeting 
the prince and the admiral upon the way, whilſt he informed himſelf of their rea- 
ſons tor this commotion, whilſt he diſputed with them the unjuſtice of the open vio- 
lence they intended to the king's perſon, and whilſt they were conſulting and deba- 


ting with contrariety of opinions amongſt themſelves, what anſwer they ſhould re- 
turn to the queen, the Swiſſes not loſing any minute of the time, but beginning 


preſently to march with wonderful ſpeed, as if it had been to run a race, arrived 


where the king was, and the Hugonots loſt the opportunity of effecting ſo great a 


deſign. 


But the Swiſſes being already come, and knowing the Hugonots would be there 
alſo within a few hours after, the king's council entred into a debate whether it were 
better to ſtay in the town, and abide a ſiege, or elſe endeavour to make a retreat to 

Paris, which was ten leagues off, and hazard fighting with the enemy upon the 
way. The conftable believing for certain the Hugonots would ſet upon them in 


their march, and thinking it very dangerous, having no conſiderable company of 
horſe, to fight in ſuch an open champaign country, perſwaded all he could, that it 
was not fit to expoſe the perſons of the king and queen to ſuch an evident certain 
hazard. ip PL Ne 55 Fore. ji es a oe i e 


The duke of Nemours on the other fide, thought it not only difhocourable, but 


much more dangerous likewiſe to expect a Siege in a little town, that had no de- 
fence but an old broken wall without any proviſion, or method of war: between 


which opinions they remained long in ſuſpence, and the conſtable's advice had at 


length prevailed, if colonel Fifer, having deſired to be admitted to the king's- pre: 


| ſence whilſt he was in council, had not with great effectual ſpeeches humbly requeſted 
his majeſty not to ſuffer himſelf to be beſieged in ſuch a poor place, by a company of 
| Inſolent rebellious ſubjects, but that he would be pleaſed to commit himſelf and the 


queen his mother to the fidelity and courage of the Swiſes, who being fix thouſand 
ſtrong, would with the heads of their De . a way for him through any army 
whatſoever of his enemies. To this ſpeech the Swiſſe captains, who ſtaid at the 


council- chamber door, adding their earneſt deſires, the queen ſtanding up, and with 
gracious ſpeeches commending their fidelity and vertue, gave order they ſhould refreſn 
themſelves thoſe few hours of the night that remained; for in the morning ſhe would 
freely commit to the protection of their valour the majeſty and welfare of the crown of 
France: at which reſolution the air redounding with the ſhouts of all thoſe of that 
nation, they went to prepare themſelves for the next day, and the lords of the court 

were very diligent to put the archers of the king's guard and their on ſervants inorder. 
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112 The Hiſtory of the Civil Wars 

1567, Prefently after midnight, the Swiſſes with great chearfulneſs beating up their 
| '_ drums, went a mile out of the town to put themſelves in order, and the king with the 
court taking the ſhorteſt way, juſt at day break was ready upon the Prace, where the 
Swiſſes having received him and the queen, with the ambaſſadors of foreign princes, 
and all the ladies of the court into the midſt of their battalion, began to march with 
ſuch a fierceneſs and bravery, that in many years France had not ſeen ſo remarkable a 
| ſpectacle, | | 1 
: They had not marched thus above two miles, (the duke of Nemours with the Horſe 
of the king's guard going before, and the conſtable with the gentlemen of the court 
following atter the battalion) when they ſaw ſome tropps appear of the Hugonots 
Colonel Fiſr horſe which advanced a good pace to charge them. The Swiſſes cloſed their ranks 
with 6000 and charging their pikes, ſhewed ſuch an undaunted courage to receive the aſſault of 
Swiſſes faves the enemy, that the prince of Conde and the admiral being come up to the rear with 
ond, SY parcy of ſix hundred horſe, making caracols, and wheeling about the field durſt not 
8 charge their battalion, who ſtanding in a very cloſe order, and fiercely ſhaking their 
mily, from a pikes, ſhewed little fear of the fury of their horſe : but the count de la Roche-fou-cault 
great Army of with a troop of three hundred horſe, and Andelot with another of two hundred being 
the Hugon0ts, joined with them, they returned furiouſly to charge them again in the rear. At the 

15 ee. lame inſtant the Swiſes with admirable nimbleneſs faced about to fight, and the kin 
order fighting With great ardour ſpurred on his horle to the front of the battail, being followed by the 
with the Ene- chief lords of the court, but for the moſt part without any weapons but their ſwords, 
my, conducis none of them finding in ſuch haſte arms either defenſive or offenſive fit for ſuch an oc- 
er ae to caſion. The Hugonots made ſome ſhot as if they meant to fall in upon them in good 
f earneſt ; but ſceing the frank reſolution of the Swiſſes, they wheeled off, and cara- 
colled again, and began to keep at a diſtance. Thus ſometimes advancing, ſome- 
times mak ing a ſtand to receive the charge of the enemy who followed them in the 
rear ſe en leagues together, they kept on their way with an admirable conſtancy, 
till the Hugonot captains being wearied, and ſeeing they could do no good, partly 
through the daring courage of the Siſſes, partly becauſe their forces arrived not ſoon 
enough at the place appointed, left off purſuing them, and perceiving the night 
drawn on, retired to lodge in the adjacent villages : which when the Catholick lords 
knew, (not to expoſe themſelves the next day to a greater hazard) they reſolved, leav- 
ing the co3ſtable and the duke of Nemours with the Swiſſes, that the king and queen 
ſhould go on towards Paris, which they did with more than an ordinary pace, not 
without ſome fear, and very much danger; for if the enemy had been advertiſed there- 
of, and ſent but two hundred horſe before to lie in their way, they might very eaſily 
have taken them. All that were preſent were exceedingly moved to ſee the queen 
with all her ſons ſo invironed by their enemies, that in an inſtant all the royal P amily 
might have been loſt, and it was a great chance it fell out otherwiſe ; nor leſs good 
fortune that the Swiſſes had ſuch an addreſs; foi without them it had been impoſlible 

to eſcape the hands of the enemy. „ „ 

The king being come to Paris, was received with great joy of the people, even 
ſhedding tears through tenderneſs ; and the duke) of Aumale, who was there before, 
went with three hundred horſe that he had gotten together to meet the Swiſſes, who 
arrived not till aſter midnight in the ſuburbs// The next morning they entered the 
city with the ſame order and bravery, being received by the king himſelf at St. Mar- 
tins gate, who having highly commended their valour, and made them a donative of 


ue Cardinal à pay, che reward of conquerours, they were ſent back to the ſuburbs, where quarters 


of Lorain iaves Were provided for them. 23 „ 8 | | | 7 
himſelf by The cardinal of Lorain, of whom the Hugonots had a principal deſign to rid them- 


bake che ſelyes, at the fame time the king and queen marched away, went with a ſmall train out 


| TheHugonots Of the great road through by-ways towards his archbiſhoprick of Rheims in Champagne, 


reſolve to be and falling unawares into certain Hugonot-troops which were gathering together - i 
liege Paris, thoſe parts, leaving his coaches, and loſing his baggage, with much difficulty ſaved 
op the pat himſelf by flight. 92590 | nn ns. Gen 
8 But the prince and admiral, though they ſaw the miſerable ill ſucceſs of thelr 
conveyed to deſign, which wholly depended upon expedition and prevention, yet they reſolved 
the city, make they would beſiege Paris, being of opinion that a city ſo repleniſhed with people, and 
incur{10n5 into not at all furniſhed with victuals, would in few days be brought to ſuch extremity, that 
it muſt be delivered up to them of neceſſity, for there was not any army — 8 that 


Was 


and burn the 
NIills. 


of France. The Fourth Book. 
was not any army ready that was able to ſuccour or relieve it. To this end they be · 
gan to poſſeſs themſelves of all the paſſages of the rivers, by which proviſions are con- 


veyed to Paris, fortifying and placing guards in all the little towns about the city, 
which being but weak, and unprovided of any defence, in this ſudden commotion 


were with little delay, and leſs pains reduced into their power : ſo that being maſters 
of Montereau, Lagny, S. Denis, the bridge ot S. Cloud, Dammartine, and all the places 


thereabout, the fifth of OZober they made incurſions even to the walls of Paris, and 
burnt the windmils without the ramparts, between S. Honore's gate and the port de 
Temple, with great terrour to the Pariſiaus and extream offence to the king, who in 
the heat of paſſion, could not forbear with threats and rough language to expreſs an 
anger full of revenge. In the mean while, the queen, upon whoſe prudence and 
care the whole welfare of the State depended, imployed all her induſtry to get an ar- 
my ſoon enough together, to raiſe the enemy form the ſiege. To which purpoſe, 
beſides the general order given all over the kingdom, that the Cotholicks ſhould take, 
arms, the colonels Briſſac and Strozzi were ſent for in all diligence with the old 


French infantry, the ſieurs de Sanſac, Savigny, Tavanes, and Martigues, with the 


Gens d' Arms the duke of Guije from his government at Champagne, the grand 
prior from thatof Auvergne, the mareſhal d' Anville with the forces of his family, and 
particular orders and letters dire&ed to all the Catholick lords and gentlemen 
of the kingdom, to haſten them away, who at the firſt report of the king's danger in- 


ſtantly ran together; wherefore though the occaſion were preſſing and urgent, yet it 
was hoped all theſe aids would arrive before the city was reduced to an extream ne- 


ceſſity, which by the help of the Swiſſes, and readineſs of the Pariſians was able to hold 
out many days. But the thing that troubled the queen, was the great ſcarcity of mo- 

ney : wherefore having called together the Catholick princes ambaſſadors that were 
reſident at court, ſhe very effectually recommended to them the preſent occaſions of 
the ſtate, and deſired every one of them to procure ſome convenient aid from their 
- maſters : nor content with this, diſpatched away Annibal Ruccelai poſt into Italy, to 

get what conſiderable ſum he could of the pope and the great duke : with Giovanni 
Corraro the Venetian ambaſſador, ſhe treated in private with great ſhew of confidence 


to diſpoſe of the Senate to lend 100000 ducats : To the duke of Ferrara ſhe writ very 


earneſtly that he would give her leave to make uſe of 100000 francks and mere that 


remained in France to fatisfie certain debts ; and into Spain ſent monſieur de Malaſſiſe 


to the ſame purpoſe. But foreſeeing the ſlowneſs of theſe Supplies in reſpect of the 
urgency of the preſent occaſions, the king calling together the chief citizens of Paris, 
obtained of them 400000 francks; and it fell out very opportunely, that the prelates 
being aſſembled at the ſame time in Paris, to conſult of the affairs of the clergy, agreed 
among themſelves to make the king a preſent of 2 500000 crowns towards the preſent 
maintenance of the war: beſides theſe proviſions which were preſently brought in, 


the king being informed that certain merchants ſent 60000 reals of eight into 


Flanders, and exceedingly offended that they would not furniſh him with any part 
nf, cauſed the money to be ſtopt, which was an excceding help in ſo preſſing a ne- 
ceſſity. 3 | „ | 
Nevertheleſs the queen, to protract the time till ſupplies of men and other neceſ- 
ſary proviſions arrived, and to abate the fervour of the enemy, being conſtrained to 
have recourſe to her wonted arts, excellently diſſembling thoſe ſo freſh injuries, and 
the late danger ſhe paſſed, began to make overtures of a treaty for an accommoda- 
tion by monſieur de S. Sulpice, a perſon in whom ſhe repoſed much confidence, and 
that was not ill thought of by the Hugonots, who not ſhewing themſelves altogether 


averſe from peace, there went to them in a place equally diſtant from both armies the 


high chancellor, the mareſhal of Momorancy, and la Vieux-Ville, monſicur de Mor- 
 wvilliers, and the biſhop of Limoges; to whom though they propoſed inſolent exorbitant 
conditions, ſuch as conquerors uſe to impoſe upon the conquered ; yet to gain the 
benefit of time, they artificially ſpun out the treaty ſtill, giving them hopes of conde- 
ſcending to their deſires. „ — | oe? Bree 

The propoſitions of the Hugonots were theſe : That the queen-mother ſhould have 


nothing to do in the government: That thoſe who till then had managed the affairs, 


ſhould render an account to them of their proceedings: That the king ſhould diſ- 
band all his forces: That all ſtrangers ſhould be ſent out of the kingdom, and parti- 
cularly the Zalians, to whom they . the invention of their new — 
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8 The Hiſtory of the Civil Wars 
1567, Prefently after midnight, the Swiſſes with great chearfulneſs beating up their 
| drums, went a mile out of the town to put themſelves in order, and the king with the 


court taking the ſhorteſt way, Juſt at day break was ready upon the Fa, where the 


Szwiſſes having received him and the queen, with the ambaſſadors of foreign princes, 
and all the ladies of the court into the midſt of their battalion, began to march with 
ſuch a fierceneſs and bravery, that in many years France had not ſeen ſo remarkable a 
ſpectacle. | | | MES; 
1 T hey had not marched thus above two miles, (the duke of Nemours with the Horſe 


of the king's guard going before, and the conſtable with the gentlemen of the court 


following; after the battalion) when they ſaw ſome tropps appear of the Hugonots 
Colonel Fr horſe which advanced a good pace to charge them. The Sw1/ſes cloſed their ranks 
with 6060 and charging their pikes, ſhewed ſuch an undaunted courage to receive the aſſault of 
Swiſſes faves the enemy, that the prince of Conde and the admiral being come up to the rear with 


the Ring,” the”, parcy of ſix hundred horſe, making caracols, and wheeling about the field durſt not 


Queen, and 


die Roval Fa. Charge their battalion, who ſtanding in a very cloſe order, and fiercely ſhaking their 


mily, from a pikes, ſhewed little fear of the fury of their horſe : but the count de la Roche-fou-cault 


great Army of with a troop of three hundred horſe, and Andelot with another of two hundred being 


the Hugonots, joined with them, they returned furiouſly to charge them again in the rear. At the 


in ee en. {ame inſtant the Swiſſes with admirable nimbleneſs faced about to fight, and the king 
order fighting With great ardour ſpurred on his horſe to the front of the battail, being followed by the 
with the Ene- chief lords of the court, but for the moſt part without any weapons but their ſwords, 
my, conduits none of them finding in ſuch haſte arms either defenſive or offenſive fit for ſuch an oc- 
oy aſe to caſion. The Hugonots made ſome ſhot as if they meant to fall in upon them in good 
colled again, and began to keep at a diſtance. Thus ſometimes advancing, ſome- 
times making a ſtand to receive the charge of the enemy who followed them in the 
rear ſe en leagues together, they kept on their way with an admirable conſtancy, 
till the Hugonot captains being wearied, and ſeeing they could do no good, partly 
through the daring courage of the Swi/es, partly becauſe their forces arrived not ſoon 


enough at the place appointed, left off purſuing them, and perceiving the night 


drawn on, retired to lodge in the adjacent villages : which when the Catholick lords 


knew, (not to expoſe themſelves the next day to a greater hazard) they reſolved, leav- 
ing the co-ſtable and the duke of Nemours with the Swiſſes, that the king and queen 
ſhould go on towards Paris, which they did with more than an ordinary pace, not 


without ſome fear, and very much danger; for if the enemy had been advertiſed there- 
of, and ſent but two hundred horſe before to lie in their way, they might very eaſily 
have taken them. All that were preſent were exceedingly moved to ſee the queen 
with all her ſons ſo invironed by their enemies, that in an inſtant all the royal F amily 


might have been loſt, and it was a great change it fell out otherwiſe ; nor leſs good 
fortune that the Swiſſes had ſuch an addreſs; fot without them it had been impoſſible 


to eſcape the hands of the enemy. 


The king being come to Paris, was received with great joy of the people, EN 


ſhedding tears through tenderneſs ; and the duke) of Aumale, who was there before, 
went with three hundred horſe that he had gotten together to meet the Sviſſes, who 
arrived not till aſter midnight in the ſuburbs. The next morning they entered the 
city with the ſame order and bravery, being received by the king himſelf at St. Mar- 
tins gate, who having highly commended their valour, and made them a donative of 


The Cardinal 4 pay, the reward of conquerours, they were ſent back to the ſuburbs, where quarters 
of Lorainiaves Were provided for them. | Cs | 1 | 


himſelf by The cardinal of Lorain, of whom the Hugonots had a principal deſign to rid them- 
Pig am tlie ſelyes, at the ſame time the king and queen marched away, went with a ſmall train out 
Hugonots. : | . . Ae 3 | | 
of the great road through by-ways towards his archbiſhoprick of Rheims in Champagne, 
reſolve to be and falling unawares into certain Hugonot-troops which were gathering together in 


liege Paris, thoſe parts, leaving his coaches, and loſing his baggage, with much difficulty ſaved 


op the pak. himſelf by flight. os Dig diag” Git par 
ns 2s But the prince and admiral, though they ſaw the miſerable ill ſucceſs of thelr 
conveyed to deſign, which wholly depended upon expedition and prevention, yet they reſolved 
the city,make they would beliege Parts, being of opinion that a city ſo repleniſhed with people, and 
S e ech not at all ſurniſhed with victuals, would in few days be brought to ſuch extremity, that 
and burn the it muſt be delivered up to them of neceſſity, for there was not any army ready that 
Mils. METS 1 e e 


earneſt; but ſeeing the frank reſolution of the Swiſſes, they wheeled off, and cara- 


1 


anger full o 


care the whole welfare of the State depended, imployed all her induſtry to get an ar- 
my ſoon enough together, to raiſe the enemy from the ſiege. To which purpoſe, 
| beſides the general order given all over the kingdom, that the Cotholicks ſhould take, 


high chancel 
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was not any army ready that was able to ſuccour or relieve it. To this end they be- 
gan to poſſeſs themſelves of all the paſſages of the rivers, by which proviſions are con- 
veyed to Paris, fortifying and placing guards in all the little towns about the city, 
which being but weak, and unprovided of any defence, in this ſudden commotion 
were with little delay, and leſs pains reduced into their power; ſo that being maſters 
of Montereau, Lagny, S. Denis, the bridge ot S. Cloud, Dammartine, and all the places 
thereabout, the fifth of OZober they made incurſions even to the walls of Paris, and 
burnt the windmils without the ramparts, between S. Honore's gate and the port de 
Temple, with great terrour to the Pariſians and extream offence to the king, who in 
the heat of Pan, could not forbear with threats and rough language to expreſs an 

revenge. In the mean while, the queen, upon whoſe prudence and 


arms, the colonels Briſſac and Strozzi were ſent for in all diligence with the old 
French infantry, the ſieurs de Sanſac, Savigny, Tavanes, and Martigues, with the 
Gens d' Arms the duke of Guije from his government at Champagne, the grand 


prior from thatof Auvergne, the mareſhal d' Anville with the forces of his family, and 


particular orders and letters dire&ed to all the Catholick lords and gentlemen 
of the kingdom, to haſten them away, who at the firſt report of the king's danger in- 


ſtantly ran together; wherefore though the occaſion were preſſing and urgent, yet it 
was hoped all theſe aids would arrive before the city was reduced to an extream ne- 
ceſſity, which by the help of the Swiſſes, and readineſs of the Pariſians was able to hold 
out many days. But the thing that troubled the queen, was the great ſcarcity of mo- 
ney : wherefore having called together the Catholick princes ambaſſadors that were 


reſident at court, ſhe very effectually recommended to them the preſent occaſions of 
the ſtate, and deſired every one of them to procure ſome convenient aid from their 


maſters : nor content with this, diſpatched away Annibal Ruccelai poſt into Italy, to 


get what conſiderable ſum he could of the pope and the great duke : with Giovanni 
Corraro the Venetian ambaſſador, ſhe treated in private with great ſhew of confidence 


to diſpoſe of the Senate to lend 100000 ducats : To the duke of Ferrara ſhe writ very 


earneſtly that he would give her leave to make uſe of 100000 francks and mere that 
remained in France to fatisfie certain debts ; and into Spain ſent monſieur de Malaſſiſe 


to the ſame purpoſe. But foreſeeing the ſlowneſs of theſe Supplies in reſpect of the 


urgency of the preſent occaſions, the king calling together the chief citizens of Paris, 


obtained of them 400000 francks ; and it fell out very opportunely, that the prelates 
being aſſembled at the ſame time in Paris, to conſult of the affairs of the clergy, agreed 


among themſelves to make the king a preſent of 2500000 crowns towards the preſent 


maintenance of the war: beſides theſe proviſions which were preſently brought in, 
the king being informed that certain merchants ſent 60000 reals of eight into 


Flanders, and exceedingly offended that they would not furniſh him with any part 
of it, cauſed the money to be ſtopt, which was an excceding help in fo preſſing a ne. 


cCeſſity. = 


_ Nevertheleſs the queen, to protract the time till ſupplies of men and other neceſ- 
ſary proviſions arrived, and to abate the fervour of the enemy, being conſtrained to 


have recourſe to her wonted arts, excellently diſſembling thoſe ſo freſh injuries, and 
the late danger ſhe paſſed, began to make overtures 2 a treaty for an accommoda- 


tion by monſieur de S. Sulpice, a perſon in whom ſhe repoſed much confidence, and 


that was not ill thought of by the Hugonots, who not ſhewing themſelves altogether 


averſe from gi there went to them in a place equally diſtant from both armies the 


nothing to do in the government: That thoſe who till then had managed the affairs, 


| ſhould render an account to them of their proceedings: That the king ſhould diſ- 
band all his forces: That all ſtrangers ſhould be ſent out of the kingdom, and parti- 
cularly the Zalians, to whom they attributed the invention of their new Impoſitions 


G g and 


or, the mareſhal of Momorancy, and la Vieux-Ville, monſicur de Mor- 
villiers, and the biſhop of Limoges; to whom though they propoſed inſolent exorbitant 
conditions, ſuch as conquerors uſe to impoſe upon the conquered ; yet to gain the 
benefit of time, they artificially ſpun out the treaty ſtill, giving them hopes of conde- 
ſcending to their deſires. PO | 1 Bec AI 
The propoſitions of the Hugonots were theſe: That the queen-mother ſhould have 
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1567, and * Gabelles: That the edict of January ſhould be reauthorized, and punctually 
* Any kind of obſerved with a free exerciſe of the Hugonot religion in all places, and particularly 
impoſition eſ- jn Paris: That Metz, Calais, and Havre de Grace, ſhould be conſigned to them for 
Larvae er their ſecurity : That all Taxes ſhould be taken away: That a general aſſembly of 
"into the 5 the States ſhould be called: That Juſtice ſhould be done them againſt the princes of 
upon ſale of Guiſe, by whom they ſaid they were perſecuted and calumniated, and other things not 
Salt. unlike theſe; which ſeeming rather ridiculous than matter of hate, chiefly that article 
in which they demanded a preſent diſbanding of the king's forces, whilſt they had an 
army on foot at the gates of Paris, afforded no hopes at all of an accommodation : yet 
the queen ſending every day new perſons to treat according to her deſign, - drew out 
the buſineſs in length, and gained time to free her ſelf from ſo great an exigence. 
Nor were theſe delays diſpleaſing to the Hugonots, who thinking it more probable to 
prevail by a ſiege, than by ſtrength, did what they could to ſtop all the paſſages to 
the city, hoping rather by famine than force to reduce it into their power; and in 
the mean while expected a ſupply of men from their party, which were raiſing with 
excceding diligence in all parts of the kingdom. But theſe aids that were hoped for 
on both ſides, bred grievous and dangerous Inſurrections in the provinces: For in 
Normandy, Picardy, and Champagne, (which lie neareſt to Paris, and environ it on all 
ſides) the Hugonots were aſſembled together in great multitudes, with a reſolution 
to ſuccour their party, and the governors did the ſame for the king; ſo that being 
kept in play there, they could not go to join with the army before Paris: by which 
commotions the villages and towns were peſtered with ſoldiers, and the ways ſo 
broken that all intercourſe and traffick was hindered and deſtroyed. . e 
The City of At the ſame time the Hugonots poſſeſt themſelves of the city of Orleans and the 
Orleans taken fortreſs ; which being ſcarcely finiſhed and ill guarded, was eaſily reduced into their 
again by the power. The taking of this place was of very great importance; for beſides the bene 
Hagan fit of having ſo conſiderable a city ſo near Paris, they found there three cannons and 
vers orie'*: five culverines, which were very advantageous to the army, that before had never a 
piece of artillery, In Burgundy they took Auxere and Maſcon, but the laſt not with- 
out ſome blood, for the Catholicks made a valiant refiſtance. In Dauphine they got 
Valence; Lyons was full of tumults, and the ſieur de Ponſenac taking arms in their fa- 
vour, brake the ways, and fomented the commotions within the city. The count 
de Montgomery ſurprized Eſtampes, which was of ſo much more conſequence, becauſe 
near Paris, In Languedoc, Niſmes and Montpellier were revolted tothe Hugonots. Metz, 
a ſtrong place of very great importance upon the frontiers of Lorain, was upon the 
point of revolting, monſieur de Di/ans who cammanded the gariſon, having declared 
himſelf for the Hugonots : whereupon not only the mareſhal de la Vieux-Yille the go 
vernor of that place was conſtrained to leave the Court, but the duke of Gui/e alſo 
took a reſolution to march that way. Upon the coaſts of the ocean they made them · 
ſelves maſters of Diepe; and in Gaſcony they weſe ſo ſtrong, that monſieur de Monluc 
having ſuch an enemy to deal with, could not\ſend thoſe aids that were intended to 


Paris. 


heſe ftirs that were not without much blood-ſhed, rapine, and frequent encoun- 
ters, retarded for ſome days both the king's ſupplies, and the recruiting of the Hu- 
gonots army. But the firſt that arrived, were the king's forces; for Timoleon count 
of Briſſac, and Philip $trozzi who commanded the Infantry, though Andelot and Muy 
(having left the Camp on purpoſe, lay in the way to hinder their paſſage, yet) coaſt- 
Ing the country through woods and vineyards, and having carriages to flank them, 
arrived ſafe in Paris with four regiments of foot; and the Catholick nobility at the 
_ of the king's being beſieged, came together from all parts in great diligence to 
the court. e „ | 327 TE | 2 
The king having now no more occaſion to diſſemble, ſent an herald to ſummon 
the prince and the reſt of his confederates aſſembled at St. Dennis, within the ſpace 
of four and twenty hours to lay down their arms and return to their obedience, or 
elle to pronounce them rebels and traytors. At the appearance of the herald, who 
brought the ſummons in writing, the prince of Conde in a fury proteſted, F be ſaid 
any thing that toucht upon bis honour, he would preſently cauſe him to be hanged © to which 


the herald knowing himſelf backed with the royal authority, anſwered boldly, I am 
Jent from your maſter and mine nor ſpall words terrifie me from executing my commiſſion ; 
and put the writing in his hand, which being read, the prince ſaid he would return 
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| whereby the paſſage of the river being cut off, all manner of proviſion began to be 
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an anſwer within three days; but the herald replied with the like boldneſs as before, 1 567, 
that he muſt reſolve within four and twenty hours: ſo that the ſame herald. being 
ſent again the next day carried back an anſwer in much milder terms than ordinary, 


the head of the Hugonots profeſſing, They were reſolued ſtill to remain bis majeſty's 
loyal ſubjefts, nor to deſire any thing but the conſervation of their property, their nr al 


and their lives; and only demanded ſuch conditions as they thought neceſſary for the ſecurity 


of the ſame, which they would ever acknowledge as teſtimonies of his royal favour and 

oodnefs. 55 . 
: This kind of proceeding renewed the hopes of an accommodation; whereupon it 
was concluded, that the conſtable ſhould the next day have a conference with ſome 
principal perſons of that party; ſo that going out of the city with about two thou- 
ſand horſe, when he was in the mid-way toward St. Dennis, he commanded his com- 
pany to ſtand, and advanced himſelf, accompanied only by the mareſhal de Coſſe, his 
ſon Memorancy, and Þ Aubeſpine ſecretary of ſtate. The ſame was done by the other 


fide ; for the reſt ſtaying behind, the prince, the admiral, the cardinal of Chaſtillon, 


Roche-fau-cault and Andelot came to meet them. The prince ſpake very modeſtly, 
though he departed nor at all from the conditions already propoſed ; but the cardinal 
of Chaſtillon told the conſtable, who perſwaded him to rely upon the king's word, 
without ſeeking any further ſecurity for their property and lives, that they could not 


truſt to the king, and much leſs to him, who had broken his word, and was an oc- The Conſtable 
caſion of the preſent calamities, by having counſelled his majeſty to violate the edict 
of pacification. Whereupon the conſtable gave him the lye, and ſo they parted Huygonots, the 


comes to par- 
ley with the 


with ill language, no hopes remaining of an agreement. Wherefore the king having lye paſſed be- 


called together the princes, knights of the order, captains of the Gens de Arms, and tween him and 
colonels of foot, in the preſence of many of the nobility and others, made a ſpeech 
full of couragious reſolute expreſſions, in which he told them, That there was nothing 


the Cardinal 
of Chaſtillon, 
: : mY ; a 5 and no hopes 
he deſired more than the peace and quiet of his ſubjetts, which had induced him to grant the remain of an 


Hugonots many things repugnant to his own inclinations, and contrary to his nature; hut agreement. 


notwithſtanding ſo many graces and priviledges, ſome of them abuſing his favours, with 


divers ſcandalous imputations ſought to raiſe a rebellion in the kingdom, and were grown 


fo bold in their wickedneſs, that they durſt conſpire againſt him, the queen and bis brothers, 


for which enormous treaſon he might juſtly chaſtiſe and cut them off; nevertheleſs nothing 


5 altering him from his firſt reſolution, on the contrary, to the prejudice of his own authority, 


and to the diminution of the royal dignity, he had ſent ſome of the principle perſons in the 


| kingdom to treat with them, ts whom they were not aſhamed to make thoſe propoſitions which 
were already well known to every body : therefore he had at length determined io have that by 


force, which he could not obtain by their conſent ; and that be was confident eaſily to effect 
his deſires by the aſſiſtance of thoſe lords he ſaw there about him, who having been ever 


faithful to the kings his predeceſſors, be hoped would not abandon him now in ſo great a ne- 
ceſſity, and in ſo lawful and juſt a cauſe z wherefore be deſired them couragiouſly to embrace 


the occaſion of meriting both from the king and country, and not to conſider thoſe dangers 


To wohich be would firſt expoſe his own perſon for the preſervation of the common-wealth. 


The conſtable anſwering for all, ſaid, intreaties were not neceſſary, for every one 


there was ready to venture his life and fortune in his majeſty's ſervice : and then turn- 


ing about to the nobility, continued his ſpeech in this manner; Gentlemen, there is 
no ſuch true real nobility as that which is acquired by vertue; and you that are born Gentle- 


men, not to degenerate from your anceſtors, cannot better imploy your ſelves then in defence 
ef our king againſt thoſe, who make a king for their turns, and endeavour to extinguiſh this 
Race. Bereſeclute then, and as with one accord you inviron his majeſty in this place, pre- 


pare your ſelves with your courage and vertue to encompaſs bim in arms; and I who have 


the charge of the militia, though I am old, promiſe to be the firſt to aſſail the enemy. 


Which exhortations were followed by general acclamations and conſent of all that 
were preſent, though for the moſt part it was believed the conſtable and his, more in 
words than in deeds favoured the king's party, and gave too willing an ear to the diſ- 
courſes of the Hugonots, who were no leſs hated by the nobility, than deteſted by the 
Pariſians, and not without reaſon. _ | 5 e 3 

The city began to feel the incommodities of a ſiege, and ſuffered extreamly through Paris beſieged 


want of victuals; for the admiral in a bravery at noon- day, in the face of the king's _ — = 


army, poſſeſſed himſelf of the bridge at Charenton, a league diſtant from the walls, ,j. 
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1567, at an exceſſive rate; but the greateſt difficulty was how to nouriſh ſuch a number of 
horſe as were then in the town : for which reaſon the conſtable, provoked by the 
cries of the people, and impatient, having a much greater army than the enemy, 
that the city, to the ſmall reputation of the king's forces, ſhould be ſo ſtraightned 
and incommodated, iſſued out of Paris the ninth day of November, and quartered his 
van-guard at la Chappele, a place upon the high-way between the city and the ene- 
mies camp, which reſolution obliged the Hugonots to lie cloſe together in a body, 
that they might not be ſurprized apart, they quitted the villages about, ſo that the 
paſſages were again open, and the ways free to carry all things that were neceſſary in- 
to Paris, They ſent likewiſe to call back Andelot, who with eight hundred horſe and 
about two thouſand foot had paſſed the river to ſtreighten the ſiege on that ſide, be- 
lieving that the conſtable (as it was true) being much ſuperior in force, would ad- 
vance, and preſently either ſhut them up in St. Dennis, or elſe force them with great 
diſadvantage to fight. | | | 


The prince of Conde with the battle lodged cloſe under the walls of St. Dennis, 


keeping that town for his ſecurity behind him; the admiral with the van lay on the 


right hand, at St. Ouyne, a village near the bank of the river, which ſerved him 


both for a fence againſt the water and the enemy; and Muy and Genlis with the rear 
at Aubervillers, a town on the left hand; and becauſe on one ſide of them was a great 
open champagne, they made a ditch, and raiſed an indifferent work to ſecure them 
from being aſſaulted in the flank, and placed a guard there of ſix hundred ſmall ſhot. 


But the Hugonots entering into debate, what was beſt to be done, being ſo much in- 


ferior in number to the king's army, in which were ſixteen thouſand foot, and more 


than three thouſand horſe, many were of opinion it would do well to retreat till the 


ſupplies they expected from divers parts were arrived ; the prince of Conde and the 
admiral thought it impoſſible to retreat without receiving an abſolute defeat ; for the 
king's army lying ſo near, they could not poſſibly march away without being diſco- 
vered, and conſequently followed and aſſaulted : wherefore they judged it beſt, as well 
to maintain their reputation, which to the heads of a popular faction, and eſpecially 
at the beginning of a war, is ever of great conſequence, as alſo that they might the 


better make a retreat, to give them battle; for the days being at the ſhorteſt, it would 


quickly be dark, and ſoon ſtay the fury of the fight, in which they hoped their horſe 
(which were very good) would ſo damnifie the king's army, that they would not be 


able to follow them that night, by the benefit whereof they might retire, and meeting 


Andelot with freſh ſupplies, ſecure themſelves from danger. 


Whilſt the Hugonots were in this conſultation, the conſtable was not idle, but be- 


in confident they would either make retreat; or if they came to fight, be totally 


On St. Mar. ruined : the morning after, being the vigil of St. Martin, one of the protectors of the 
tin's Eve the crown of France, having put the army in order, ſent reſolutely to aſſail the enemy. 
King's Forces The duke of Aumale and the mareſhal d Anvile led the van, and were placed againſt 


ith th = : 1 
ry pane 13 the admiral : the duke of Nemours with a great number of horſe which were ranged 


my out of upon the champagne brought up the rear, and the battle commanded by the con- 
Paris, ſtable was placed againſt the prince of Conde, after whom followed the Swiſſæs in their 
orders flanked by the count of Briſſac and Sirozz?s foot. It was already paſt mid- 


day when the conſtable ſeeing the enemy reſolved to give them battle, not to loſe 


time, advanced with his ſquadrons in ſuch haſte to charge them, that the foot-march- 
ing in order were left a great way behind, and could not come up to fight; which 


falling out according as the Hugonots deſired, they with their cavalry (in which they 


had much the advantage )drew up behind the conſtable's battle, and charging him cou- 
ragiouſly quite through, made a great ſlaughter amongſt his men. The duke of Ne- 
mours thought to ſtay the fury of the enemy by charging them in the flank ; but the 
ditch being in his way, and a gallant oppoſition made by the Hugonot muſquetiers at 
the work, there was ſo much time to be ſpent there that he could not make ſuch 
haſte as was requiſite to ſuccour the conſtable. The duke of Aumale and the mare- 


ſhal d' Anville attempted the ſame, but were hindred by the admiraPs van, who having 


moved from his place, and retired almoſt to the bank of the river that he might not be 
ſurrounded, mingled valiantly with them, by which means the conſtables battalion be- 
ing aſſailed and ſhaken by divers troops of their horſe, beſides the prince's own which 
was in the midſt, remained without receiving any ſuccours, ſo over matched by the 
enemy in number, that in in a ſhort time it was abſolutely routed and deftroyed, 
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The conſtable had four little hurts in his face, and a great blow with a battle-axe 1567. 

upon the head, yet he ſtill continued fighting valiantly, and was endeavouring to rally 

his men, when Robert Stuart a Scotch-man rode up to him with his piſtol bent toward 

him, whereupon the conſtable ſaid, doſt thou not know me? I am the Conſtable ; he 

replied, yes I do, and becauſe I know thee, I preſent thee this, and inftantly ſhot him 

in the ſhoulder which made him fall; but as he was falling, he threw his ſword (which 

though the blade were broken he held till in his hand) with ſuch a violence at S!nart's 

face, that he bate out three of his teeth, brake his jaw-bone, and laid him upon the 

ground by him for dead. The Conſtable lay a good while abandoned by his men 

that ran away, and left him in the power of the enemy; but the duke of Aumale, and 

monſieur d' Anville having routed and defeated the admiral's van, when they once ſaw + 

them flee, left the purſuit, and came up to ſuccour and ſuſtain the battalia, by which 

means the conſtable was redeemed out of the hands of the Hugonots, who were then 

carrying him away priſoner, and his ſon with much difficulty convey'd him though al- 

ready half dead to Paris, The duke of Nemours having in the mean while paſſed the 

ditch, and with great ſlaughter driven the Hugonots out of their work, with the like 

maſſacre brake their rear, and having chaſed thoſe that ran away into their quarters, 

rallied his horſe, and returned furiouſly to mingle with the enemy in the hotteſt of the 

fight. So the Catholick van and rear which had put to flight the Hugonot van and 

rear coming cloſe up to the prince's ſquadron, charged them fo furiouſly in the front and 

in the flank, that many of his troops being diſordered, the victory manifeſty inclined 

to the Catholicks. In the mean while the night overtook them, which was very dark 

and rainy, by favour whereof the prince of Conde, who having had his horſe kilPd un- 

der him, with much difficulty recovered another, and the admiral who by the fierceneſs 

of a Turkiſh horle that he rid that day, was ſo far engaged amongſt the enemies, that In the Battle 
he had like to have been taken priſoner, retired in haſte to St. Dennis, leaving the field of St. Dennis 

and the poſſeſſion of their Pres as an aſſured token of a victory to the enemy. The os CARES. 

Catholicks though victorious, partly through the loſs of their general, partly through fail but is 

the darkneſs of the night, left purſuing them, and the foot having not had time to min- much damni- 

ole in the fight, returned intire to their quarter. 8 hed. | 

The ſlaughter on both ſides was much more conſiderable in regard of the quality 

than number of the dead; for on the king's party none fighting but the horſe, and 

on the contrary thoſe foet only that defended the ditch which flanked the rear, they 

that were killed were without doubt the moſt part gentlemen or perſons of note, 

amongſt which, thoſe of the Hugonots ſide were the count de Suze, the vidame of 

Amiens, the count de Saut, meſſieurs de Piguigny, Caniſy, S. Andre and Garenna : of 

the king's men few were killed, but very many hurt, as monſieur de Sanſac, a cavalier 

of great courage and expeCtation. The day after the battle the conſtable died, having 

at the Soth year of his age fought fiercely with a youthful courage, and ſhewed no 

leſs ardour of mind than vigour of body. At his death he had no diſturbed thoughts, 

but on the contrary teſtified an exceeding conſtancy, inſomuch that a confeſſor coming 

to his bed- ſide to comfort him, he turned about, and with a ſerene quiet countenance 

deſired he would not moleſt him, for it were a brutiſh thing having lived tourſcore years 

not to know how to die a quarter of an hour. He was a man of an exquiſite wit, 

and mature wiſdom, accompanied with a long experience in the changes of the world, 

by which arts he acquired happily for himſelf and for his poſterity exceeding great 

wealth, and the chief dignities in the kingdom; but in his military commands he 

had always ſuch ill fortune, that in all the wars of which he had the government, 

ever remained either a loſer, or grievouſly wounded, or a priſoner; which misfortunes 

were occaſion, that many times his fidelity was queſtioned ; even in this laſt action, 

where fighting he loft his life, there wanted not ſome who were envious enough to 


accuſe him, that having the command of the king's army againſt his own nephews, 


he charged ſo late, and left the foot behind on purpoſe, becauſe he would not, though 
he might, gain a compleat victory. | Cn . 
Thoſe that ſpake without paſſion, gave him three principal attributes, that he was 


a good ſouldier, and a loving ſervant, but an ill friend; for in all his actions he was 
ever ſway'd by the conſideration of his own intereſt, The fame day died Claud 
de Þ Aubeſpine, chief ſecretary of ſtate, a man of very great eſteem, and a faith- 
ful inſtrument of the queen-mothers, in whoſe place was ſubſtituted Nicholas de 
Neuf-ville, ſeigneur de Ville-roy, his r he who with great reputation * wiſ⸗ 

| | om; 


him 100000 crowns of the tum for the payment of his men, which promiſe, with 
the hope of booty, and prey, ſtirring up prince Caſimir, and divers other captains 
uſed to live in armies, and by the benefit of war, they got together (not long after they 
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dom, following the ſteps of his Predeceſſor, continued in that place to an extream 
old age. | 
The lame night after the battle, Andelot joined with the Hugonots at St. Dennis, 
who having paſted the river with great difficulty by reaſon the Catholicks had ſunk 
or carried away all the boats, could not come ſoon enough to the fight; but by his 
counſel the next morning, being the eleventh of November, judging, as indeed it fell 


out, that by reaſon they had loſt their general, the Catholicks would not appear again 


in the field; the Hugonots ſlewed themſelves in a body without the trenches ready 
again to give battle, maintaining with this bravado the reputation rather of con- 


querors than otherwiſe. They ſtood ſtill in that manner a quarter of an hour, and 


in their retreat carried off ſome of their dead Bodies: but having loſt the greateſt part 


of their foot, and moſt of the principal gentlemen amongſt them being either killed 


or grievouſly wounded, they reſolved not to ſtay any longer, leſt the king's army, be- 
ing provided again with a general, ſhould reſent their former loſs; but having ſent 
advice to their triends that were already advanced to fuccour them, the fourteenth they 
began to march in great haſte towards Champagne, with an intent to pals that way 
into the confines of Lorain. ” | e 115 
The prince and the admiratat the beginning, when the Swiſſes raiſed by the king's 
order entered the kingdom, ſent meſſieurs de Francfurt, and Chaſtelliere into Germany 
and perſwaded prince Caſimir, ſon to the count Palatine of the Rhine, to raiſe an ar- 
my in their favour; to which purpoſe they had already furniſhed fome ſmall ſum of 
money, with a promiſe, when he was arrived upon the borders, that they would give 


were in arms, ſeven thouſand horſe, and four thouſand foot, and the Hugonots had 
advertiſement that they were ready with theſe forces to enter upon the confines of 


Lorain. For this reaſon they took a reſolution to march that way, that they might as 


ſoon as was poſſible join with the Germans, and be inabled with this addition of force 
to purſue the war with ſuch counſels as the times and occaſions would adminiſter, 
The army kept very cloſe together, being all the way to paſs through the enemies 
country, nor did any one man diſband from the principal diviſions, neceſſity having 


taught them diſcipline z Andelot only with harquebuſhiers ſcoured the country, on 


Henry Duke of Wherefore in this manner hindering all 
Anjoy made 
Lieutenant- 
General of 
the Army. 


all ſides cleared the paſſages, diſcovered the ſituations of places, and brought in provi- 


ſions; nevertheleſs they made all the haſte they could to arrive upon the confines, 
though being ſtraitned of victuals to nouriſh their men, they were forced likewiſe 
to aſſault divers little weak towns upon the way, with the pillage and prey thereof to 
ſupply the wants of the ſoldiers, notwithſtanding they proceeded with ſuch celerity 

and addreſs, that they loſt not much time, nor ſuffered any of their men to diſband 


or ſtraggle from their company. In this manner without uſing their cannon they 
ſcaled and took Bre-Conte Robert, Nogent up 


great Bourgs, in which, and in the villages abqut, they found ſuch ſtore of horſes, 
that having mounted all their foot, they marched with leſs d 
pedition. | | 


In the mean while the queen being by the 
and reputation of the great ones, and left ſc 


ath of Momorancy freed from the power 


over-awed, but deſiring to preſerve an abſo- 
lute authority in herſelf and her ſon, perſwaded him with many arguments to con- 


fer the command of the army upon his brother Henry duke of Anjou, a youth of ſin- 


gular wit, and wonderful expectation, but ſcarce ſixteen years of age; and ſo much 


the rather becauſe the Council thought it not honourable for the king to go himſelf in 
perſon to command the army, or to take arms againſt his ſubjects, becauſe it would 


give them too great reputation. | | 
emulations or pretentions of great ones, 


and not advancing any body to ſo ſupream a power, Henry was in the king's council 


declared heutenant-general of the army; but becauſe he was ſo young, there were 
appointed for his aſſiſtance Francis Siegneur de Carnavalet, under whoſe diſcipline he 
was brought up from the beginning, and Artbur de Coſſe, mareſhal de Gonor, a man 
for the opinion was had of his wiſdom and courage ever held in great eſteem, Be- 


ſides 


the Seine, and Pont-gone, populous 
ifficulty and more ex- 
e moderatrix and arbitreſs of the Catho- 


lick party, not meaning by the election of a conſtable or general of the army again 
to ſubject herſelf to the danger of bein 
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ſides theſe, there were in the army the dukes of Monpen/ier, Nemours, and Longeville, 
Sebaſtian de Luxembourg, ſigneur de Martiguies made colonel general of the Trench 
Infantry, Faſper viſcount of Tavanes, Timoleon count of Briſſac, and Armand de Byron 


then maſter, or (as they call it) mareſhal of the field, who for his valiant exploits, 
vill be often mentioned by us in the enſuing ſtory. Neither the mareſhal de Mamorancy 


nor d' Anville followed the camp; for the duke of Monpenſier being appointed as prince 


of the blood, to lead the van, they pretended that dignity belonged to Momorancy as 
firſt mareſhal of France, who after the general, is to have the chief place in the army. 
But the king not being willing to recal what was already done, as well not to diſoblige 
the duke, as becauſe he was not confident of Memorancy, and thought it dangerous 
to commit that part of the army which was firſt to front the enemy to his truſt ; the 
two brothers in diſcontent choſe rather to remain near the king's perſon than to preju- 
dice their right. The duke of Aumale likewiſe left the army, having the ſame pre- 
tenſions with the mareſhals as he was the antienteſt captain in France, yet he did not 
declare himſelf, becauſe he would not break with the duke of Monpenſier, but under 
pretence of going to aſſiſt with his advice the young duke of Gui his nephew, (in 
whoſe government when the Germans, who were expected, came, the chief weight 
of the buſineſs would fall) went with the king and queen's approbation to imploy 
himſelf where there was moſt need of his aſſiſtance. TR net To SL 

In this conjuncture arrived the count of Aremberg, ſent out of Flanders by the 
duke of Alva according to the former agreement at Bayonne, with one thouſand two 
hundred lances, and three hundred harquebuſhiers 3 a ſupply very conſiderable in it 


ſelf, but wrought a far greater effect through the union that was ſeen to the ſame end 
between thoſe two crowns. With theſe commanders, with eighteen pieces of can- 

non, and the whole army, the duke of Arnjoy moved to follow the Hugonots, hoping 
to overtake and to fight with them, before they could joyn with the Germans; which 
undoubtedly he had done, if there had been as much prudence and union amongſt his 


counſellors, as there was in him deſire of glory, and a readineſs to encounter the 


enemy. 


The prince with all his army was come near Sens, the chief city in Brye, but nei- 
ther by art nor nature much fortified, wherefore he thought he might take it as he had 


done divers other towns in his march, by ſcaling; but the duke of Guſe, who with 
the forces of his government had already reduced Metz into the king's obedience, and 


placed the Mareſhal de la Vieux: Ville governor there, taking that way which he heard 


the enemies army inclined, entered very opportunely into that city, and being pre- 
pared to defend it couragiouſly, was an occaſion that the prince deſpairing to take it, 


not to interrupt the principal or neceſſary deſign, with his wonted readineſs turned 


another way; fo that having received at Menterolle a recruit of certain troops of horſe, 
which came out of Gaſcony, together with three field-pieces that were taken at Orleans, 
which they brought with them, he continued on his march; in which though he uſed 


all poſſible diligence, yet he was unawares interrupted by a weighty and dangerous ac- 
cident ; for being now advanced as far as Chaalon, the principal city in Champagne, 
he met there the marchioneſs of Rotelline, his wives mother, being ſent from the court 
to make a new overture of peace, with an intention, as many ſaid, only to hinder the 
prince's voyage, and amuſe him till the king's army was come: and the iſſue confirmed 
this ſuſpicion ; for ſhe having imprudently propoſed a ſuſpenſion of arms for three 
days, in which the king's deputies were to come to a place appointed, and the prince 
having no leſs imprudently accepted it, with a purpoſe to retreſh his army, tired with 


their hard march, the deputies appeared not; but the duke of Anjou haſtning his march 


with exceeding diligence, as the truce expired, arrived fo near the camp, that reaſon 


perſwaded without farther dclay to ſet upon them; for he knew the Hugonots with 


their ſpeedy march were ſo tired and broken, and were neceſſitated to lodge upon the 
plains of that province in ſuch an open diſadvantagious place, that they could neither 


defend themſelves, nor refuſe a battle; and fighting, there was no doubt (being ſo far 


ſuperior in number) to give them a total overthrow, po Ee OW, 
Te count of; Briſſac, who led the firſt troops of the army, 2 all the reſt 
followed, as it was before reſolved, and according to which reſolution they had marched 


with great expedition in the bourg of Sarri, furiouſly aſſaulted the laſt ſquadrons of 
the enemy, commanded by three captains, Bloſſet, Bois and Cleri, and having with 


little reſiſtance put them to flight, purſued the reſt, who ran away as faſt as they 
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1567, could to fave themſelves. Monſieur de Martigues with part of the van followed the 
count of Briſſac's example, and having overtaken three hundred horſe which being 
laced in the enemies rear made their retreat, began a hot ſkirmiſh to keep them in 
play till all the army came up; but whilſt the mareſhal of Gonor, and Carnavalet who 
were the duke's chief counſellors, either took too much care to range the army, or 
elſe, as it was ſaid, interpoſed artificial delays on purpoſe to hinder the deſtruction of 
ſo many of the nobility, who were of their own blood, they gave the Hugonots time 
On Chriſtmas to fave themſelves ; for the prince and the admiral having given order, that the 
Eve the Ca- three hundred horſe which were in the rear, ſhould as long as they could ſuſtain 
tholicks ha- Martigues charge, they in the mean while endeavoured to get off their men, and re- 
ving mob treated with ſuch ſpeed, that in three days they marched more than twenty French 
EX with the leagues, and ſtaid not till they had paſſed the Meuſe, a river upon the confines of 
Hugonots, France, and gotten out of the kingdom into a place of ſecurity, where though freed 
would not, to from the danger of being overtaken, or oppreſſed by the enemy, they were ſtrucken 
prevent the with a much greater fear; for being arriv*d near Pont a Mouſon, a place in the ſtate 


a of that: of Lorain, where they thought to meet the Germans, but neither finding them, nor 


own blood, by hearing in the country about any news of their approach, the ſoldiers ſeeing that 


which means hope fail for which they had ſuffered ſo many miſeries, and finding themſelves out of 


the 11agonots their country, in a ſtrange place, and which was worſt of all, without any proviſion 
abe tem. of victuals, entered into ſuch a fright, that they were reſolved to diſband, and make 
the beſt ſhift they could by ſeparating themſelves, either through Flanders or Lorain to 


return to their own houſes, and many doubting they could not eſcape the hands of the 
Catholicks, through whoſe country they were of. neceſſity to paſs, reſolved upon a 
voluntary exile, and to ſhelter themſelves in the cities of Germany till more quiet times. 
But the prince and the other commanders, with their intreaties, comforts, authority 
and reaſons ſo far prevailed, that for the preſent they ſtayed them from this reſolution, 
deferring for a few hours ſo deſperate a purpoſe, till they were altogether deſtitute of 
any manner of means to ſubſift, : 8 | | 
They ſtood till thus in perplexity of mind two whole days, till the morning of 
the third day, whilſt deſpair ſuggeſting again the ſame thoughts as before, arrived 
prince afin unexpectedly, the deſired news that prince Ca/imir was upon his way, and not far from 
Son to the Pa- them. Then every private ſoldier, as if reſtored from death to life, with exceed- 
latine of the ing expreſſions of joy, tenderly embraced each other, and with frolick cheerful ſpeeches 


Niue, enters went forth to meet the Germans, as their benefactors and deliverers : but the chief 
aders were again more perplexed and troubled than ever: for having promiſed 


France with 


an Army, and le a : OY : : 
joins ik the prince Caſimir and his men at their arrival upon the confines to pay them one hundred 


Hugonots. thouſand crowns, and being unfurniſhed not only of the whole ſum, but of the leaſt 


part of it, they were aſſured the Germans would advance no farther, and ſaw all their 
hopes, through which they had undergone ſo many hazards, vaniſh away to nothing. 
At length the prince of Conde having called together all the army, diſcovered the con- 
dition they were in; ſhewing, that ſince the general welfare depended upon the union 
and readineſs of the Germans to aſſiſt them, it was neceſſary, though with private loſs, 


to ſuſtain the publick occaſions, and diſpoiling themſelves a little ſooner of that poor 


remainder which was left, with the price thereof to redeem their liberty and common 


ſafety, So exhorting all to contribute what they could; and two miniſters being 


choſen, in whoſe hands the money, or whatever elſe was brought in ſhould be de- 


poſited, he was the firſt that gave not only all his money and plate, but even the rings | 
oft kis fingers, and every thing elſe he had of any value, * I it to be given to : 


the Germans. By this example, and with the ſame readineſs the admiral following, 

and all the chief officers of the army, and from hand to hand the gentlemen, with 

the common ſoldiers, and even the footmen and boys in the camp, they made up the 
ſum of 30000 crowns z with which, and the addition of infinite promiſes, the ex- 
pectation of the Germans being latisfied, the armies joined upon the eleventh day of 

1:68, January, in the year 1568. | : | | | | 

| The armies thus united, and the men having repoſed ſome few days, they reſolved 

| to return the ſame way through Champagne to Beauſſe, as well to nouriſh the ſoldiers 
in a plentiful country, full of towns, in the which they might ſhelter themſelves from 

the incommodities of winter, as to ſtreighten again the . country and city of Paris, 

which was the head of the Catholick party, in the poſſeſſion whereof the victory 

was ever thought to depend through the whole courſe of the civil wars. They were 
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ſpurred on to this reſolution through the defire they had to ſuccour Orleans, which 
they knew was hardly preſſed, and to gain an opportunity to join with the forces of 
Provence and Dauphine, which they were advertiſed marched in great numbers that 
way. | | 

Frantis ſeignieur de la Nouꝭ, a man of great wiſdom, and no leſs vertue, who in his 
time held the chief place among the Hugonot faction; at the firſt breaking out of theſe 
troubles had poſſeſt himſelf of Orleans, and taken the caſtle, which by order from the 
king was begun to be built, but not ſo far perfected that it could make any defence 
and into that place, as more ſecure than any other, all the wives and children of the 
principal lords of that faction, were retired for ſafety ; but not with ſuch proviſions 
that they could make a long reſiſtance againſt a powerful enemy; wherefore monſieur 
de la Valette colonel of the light horſe, and the count Siarrd Montinengo Breſſan of the 


| king's party, having gotten together ſeven hundred horſe and four thouſand foot, 
came before that city, which being ill furniſhed with men, and other things neceſſary 


to maintain a ſiege, was ſo ſtreightned, that in a few days it would either be rendred 


to the catholicks, or elſe taken by force, if it were not very ſpeedily relieved. | 
In this regard the Hugonot army made all the haſte it could into thoſe parts; the 
leaders thinking they might perhaps meet an occaſion upon the way of fighting, which 


they would not have refuſed; for wanting the Foundation to continue a long war, 
they were conſtrained to think how, as ſoon as they could, to bring it to the iſſue of 


a Battle. The duke of Anjou in his heart was not averſe to their intentions, who 
beipg young, and defirous of glory, thought by the ſucceſs of a Battle to gain a great 
reputation at the firſt, and to render himſelf known and conſiderable to other na- 


tions: but the queen, who had other deſigns, ſoon removed her ſon from this opinion. 
She reſolved notwithſtanding the impediments of the ſeaſon, to go in perſon to the 


duke of Anjou's army; for not relying on any body ſo much as her ſelf, ſhe in- 
| tended to be certainly informed concerning the report that was ſpread abroad, and to 


remedy thoſe diſorders which it was ſaid hindred the late victory; wherefore being 


with extraordinary ſpeed, (much more than women uſe to make, ) arrived at Chadalon, 
ſhe went afcerwards to the camp, where having called a council of all the chief com- 


manders, ſhe deſired to underſtand particularly the reaſons why they omitted the op- 


portunity to fight with, and ſuppreſs the enemy. The duke of Monpenſier, a dex- 


trous ready man, not. to offend any body, ſpake ambiguouſly of the late paſlages, 


commending the duke of Anjou, and imputing the cauſe of theſe diſorders to their ill 
fortune: The duke of Nemours excuſed himſelf, that he marching before to follow 


Martigues, knew not what was done or determined in the camp. But monſieur de 


Tavanes ſpeaking more freely, though he had named no particular perſon, blamed the 

Coubts, demurs, idle delays, and impediments that were interpoſed ; intimating, 

that the diſcords which were amongſt thoſe of the council, and the compaſſion ſome 
had of the Hugonots, were the occaſion of ſo much coldneſs in fo great an army. | 


After this they entred into conſultation what courſe was to be taken for the fu- 
ture; in which debate many to pleaſe the general, having concluded that it was beſt 
to fight, the queen in a grave diſcourſe ſhewed, that the events of the battle were 
different; for if the king loſt the day, he would put the kingdom in great confuſion, 


and in a manner leave it totally a prey to the enemy; whereas, if the other ſide hap- 
pened to be over-thrown, they hazarded nothing but ſome wretched baggage that they 
Carried with them, and that deſperate fortune which they ſaw in time muſt of neceſſity 
come to nothing: the laid before them likewiſe the difference there was in the means 
to maintain a war, for the king had wherewithal to keep his army a long time, and 


to feed and ſuſtain it; but the Hugonots being hindred of all ſupplies, and reduced to 


ſuch extream miſery, that they had nothing to live upon, but that little that they got 
by pillaging the country, could not long ſatisfie the craving and greedineſs of the 


Germans; and fo ſcattering of themſelves, would leave an abſolute victory to the 


king; which if they came to fight, would depend much upon chance: She conſidered 


that there wanted not divers other ways to diſſipate this army; and when all failed, 


they ought rather by an accommodation to ſeparate and divide the enemies forces, 
than by a deſtructive miſerable war to expoſe his majeſty's ſubje&s to be de- 
voured and eaten up by ſtrangers; and for the duke of Anjou, it was no leſs wor- 


thy a great prince and a great commander, to overcome by policy and conduct, 
than by violence and force of arms; and that at his firſt entring into an action, he 
| N FV 2 ought 
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1568, ought to be careful of ſhewing himſelf prudent and moderate, as well as bold and 
valiant. | 
The general being perſwaded by theſe reaſons, it was determined, that he follow- 
ing the enemies army at a diſtance that they might not deſtroy the country, ſhould 
ſtill keep near them, by ſome good town in faſt quarters, that he might not be forced 
to fight, and endeavour by drawing out the war in length, to ſhake and ruin the 
weak foundation of the enemy. And becaule Carnavalet and the mareſhal of Gonor 
were both of them no leſs ſuſpected in the camp, than at the court, to have held in- 
telligence with the Hugonots, that were removed from about the duke*s perſon, and 


Briſſac and Martigues put in their places; that for courage, and this for conduct held 


by the queen the fitteſt men for this imployment. Notwithſtanding ſhe made the 
duke of Aumale the chief amongſt them, who after the enemy had repaſſed the Meuſe, 
came back again to the army, and to him, as to the antienteſt captain in the king- 
dom, ſhe publickly recommended the counſelling and directing her Son. 
Now whilſt Champagne was thus become the principal ſeat of the war, the other 


parts of the kingdom were not at quiet ; but through the frequent continual inſur- 
rections of the Hugonots all places were full of tumults and blood: for they having at 
the beginning of theſe commotions gotten many towns in all parts into their hands, 


the provinces were ſo divided, that through the animoſity of both factions, a dan- 
gerous war was kindled in every the moſt remote hidden corner in France. In Lan- 
guedoc monſieur de Acher ruled all the country, the viſcount de Joyeuſe, who com- 
manded there for the king, not having force ſufficient to ſuppreſs the multitudes of 
the Hugonots, or to oppoſe the induſtry and boldneſs of their leader. In Provence, 


Mouvans and Mont-brun, men that by their violent proceedings got themſelves an 


eſteem, with more than ordinary ſucceſs croſſed the Catholick party under the com- 
mand of the count de Summerive. In Gaſconv there wanted not ſtore of troubles, that 
province being all in arms; but monſieur de Monluc, an old experienced captain, had 
in ſo many incounters abated the fury of the Hugonots, that the incendiaries thought 
it beſt for them to quit the country, and many of them, though with much difficulty, 
fled to their main army. In Dauphine des Gourdes the king's lieutenant, and the 
fieurs de Monſalez and Terride, who were in their march towards Paris, many times 
fought with the Hugonots forces and beat them, and at laſt forced monſieur de Ponſenac 


to leave thoſe parts, by which means the ways to Lions were open; but he being af- 
terwards joined with the viſcounts de Montclair, de Paulin, and Bourniquet, valiantly 


incountered the forces of Auvergne and Dauphine ; and though the fight were long, 


obſtinate and bloody, the king's party in the end got the advantage, with ſo much the 


greater detriment to the enemy, by reaſon that Ponſenac (who by his violence more 


than any thing elle, gave lite to the war) was at the laſt in the retreat (together with ma- 


ny others) killed. 3 VV»f . 
The Pope At the ſame time Ludovico Gonzaga duke, of Nevers, who brought four troops of 
feds 416t9 horſe out of Piedmont, that were raiſed in Taly by the pope, together with ſix compa- 
ne NL, : 


nies of Italian foot, two French regiments, a 


tour thouſand Swiſſes that were newly 
entertained to join with the duke of Axjou's a 


y, arrived opportunely in Burgundy 


to ſuppreſs the remainder of the Hugonots in thoſe parts: for having divers times en- 
_ countered and defeated them, he at length | id ſiege to Maſcone, which being taken, 


the rebels had no place of retreat left whither they could retire for ſafety. From 


Burgundy the duke went to join with the duke of Anjou; but not many days af- 
ter, as he returned with a few horſe to viſit his own country, he was ſet upon by 


the enemy; and though with his wonted valour he put them to flight, yet he re- 


ceived ſuch a grievous wound in one of his knees, that he continued lame ever 


after. | 5 Ts „ ne 
But the king's party received a greater and more conſiderable blow in Xantonge : 


for through the negligence or connivance of monſieur de Farnac the governor, and 
Or Judge. through the diligence of Tracares the principal deputy, called by them the“ Scabin of 


Rochel, that city revolted to the Hugonots, which ſtanding upon the ocean over 


Rechel revolts againſt England, ſtrong of ſituation, being every way encompaſſed with marſh grounds, 


to the Hugo- 


nots, which Or the Sea, rich with traffick, numerous in people, abundant in proviſions, and com- 


ever after modious to receive ſuccours from other parts, hath ever ſince been the ſanctuary and 


{crvesthem main prop of all choſe who adhered to that faction. | | 
for a Sanctua- | Fa | | 
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In the mean while both armies continued their march through Champagne, keeping 1568. 
the direct way that leads to Paris. The Hugonots kept cloſe together, and durſt not 
attempt the taking any towns by the way, for fear of giving the Catholicks an op- 
portunity to fight with them at an advantage. The King's lodging in ſtrong ſecure 
quarters, had no other deſign but to hinder the enemy from effecting any important 
enterpriſe, with which circumſpection they both kept on their march till they were 
arrived at the end of February, the Hugonot forces in Beauſſe, and the king's not far 
from Paris. But the prince of Conde having raiſed the ſiege at Orleans, (for at the 
news of his approach la Valette and Martinengo, not having 2 to reſiſt him, retired 
of themſelves) was brought into great difficulties through the counſels of the duke of 
Anjou, who he ſaw was reſolved to avoid all occaſions of fighting, and to draw out 
the war in length ; by which kind of proceeding knowing his army would be ſoon 
deſtroyed, by reaſon he had neither money nor proviſions to ſuſtain or keep his own 
men together, that. were all voluntiers, nor wherewithal to ſatisfy the importunity of 
the Germans, who were ever craving, he was in a mighty perplexity, and every day 
held a council of war to adviſe what was beſt to be done in ſo great a ſtreight. At 
length, to try whether the Catholicks might be forced to that which otherwiſe they 
would not do willingly, he reſol ed to beſiege Chartres, for extent and numerouſneſs 
of people one of the principal cities in France, and ſo near Paris, that within the coun- 
try about it furniſhed a great part of the proviſions that went thither, believing that 
the duke of Anjou, for his own credit, and the reputation of the king's army, would 
never ſuffer that place to be taken for want of relief, and not to give them longer time 
to reinfore the gariſon, or fortifie it, having in two days with his horſe marched 
twenty leagues, which are forty Engliſb miles, the ſecond day of March ſet down be- 
fore it. There went to command in the town monſieur de Lignieres, a cavalier of 
much eſteem, and with him entred fifteen companies of old foot, and about two hun- 
dred horſe, with which forces at the beginning of the ſiege he exceedingly annoyed. 
the enemy, and by frequent ſkirmiſhes kept them off a while ; but was at length for- 
ced to keep in to maintain the walls: for the Hugonots having taken all the paſſages, 
aud placed guards upon the avenues, with four pieces of cannon, ſo furiouſly bat- 
tered that part of the wall which joins to Dreux-gate, that the ſixth day they had 
made an aſſault, if the defendants had not with great labour and diligence raiſed a 
rampart within, with caſements and other works, which hindred them from entring 
upon the breach. _ „„ 5 | | | 
Hut the ſiege of Chartres changed the face of things, and put the Catholicks to a 
great ſtreight ; for to relieve the town with all their army was contrary to their for- 
mer reſolution 3 and to let that city be taken, was, beſides fo conſiderable a loſs, a 1 
very great prejudice to their reputation; and that which then happened to Chartres, een e er 
would afterwards be the condition of many other great towns; by ſuccouring of Ce 
which they ſhould hazard the uncertain iſſue of a battle; and if they ſuccoured them the Queen $ 
not, they would be loſt before their eyes; wherefore, after many attempts had been makes new 
made, but in vain, to put men and munition into the town, the queen in this difficulty motions urn] 
having recourſe to her old remedy, which had ſo often ſucceeded, began to preſs a inn 
treaty of accommodation. | | N | ; 
When ſhe left the camp, ſhe began to make new overtures of peace: for ſeeing 
ſtrangers already entered into the kingdom, and the crown again in danger to be ha- 
zarded againſt deſperate enemies, they thought it neceſſary to keep the treaty ſtill on 
foot, that having many ſtrings ready to her bow, ſhe might make uſe of them as occa- 
ſion ſhould require: wherefore having had a conference at Chaalon with ſome that 
were ſent to her from the prince to treat, returning to Paris, ſhe carried with her Odetlo 
then cardinal of Chaſtillon, Teligny, deſtined to be the admiral's Son- in- law, and mon- 
ſieur Bouchavanes, a man of great eſteem among the Hugonots; but not being willing 
they ſhould go into the city for fear of ſome dilorder among the people, who being 
furiouſly incenſed, abhorred the name of peace, they ſtaid at the Bois de Vincennes, and 8 
at length came to the convent of“ Minimes, a mile without the town; where after e ing 
divers parleys about the buſineſs, which at firſt went ſlowly on, when Chartres was of OY 
beſieged, they were ſo quickened, that the Hugonots with little difficulty obtained 
very large conditions. | ME rr A oY 
But the depuries being returned with the propoſitions, the prince of Conde, the 
_ admiral, the vidame of Chartres, and ſome others, the chief amongſt them, who not 
| IgE | 1 | | believing 
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believing they could ever be ſecured by a peace, ehuſing rather a dangerous war than 
a reaſonable agreement, refuſed to accept them, alledging, that the larger or more ad- 
vantagious the conditions were, ſo much the more they were to be ſuſpected; and 
that if ſome ſtrong places were hot put into their hands, whereby they might ſtand 
upon their defence, they ought not by any means to accept of an agreement, but pur- 
ſue the war, and leave the hidden event thereof to God's will and pleaſure; which the 
queen having notice of, (knowing that the generality of the Hugonots being weary 
of the expence and danger of the war, ſo they might enjoy a liberty of conſcience 
and break of with a ſhew of reputation, deſired a peace) ſhe ſent Lewis de Lanſac, 
Robert de Combalt, and Henry de Memmie, ſieignieur de Malaſſie, popular, well-ſpoken 
men, to their camp, who under pretence of treating with the chief of them upon 
the ſame articles, began (as it eaſily falls out, by chance) to diſcourſe of the matter 
with ſome of their kindred, and in the aſſemblies of the nobility, and meetings of 


e perſons, to lay open the juſtneſs and largeneſs of the conditions, to which the 


ing, to ſave the effuſion of his ſubjects blood willingly conſented ; promiſing be- 
ſides that all ſevere edits ſhould be aboliſhed, and a free exerciſe of their religion 
granted them as before; that every one ſhould be put again in poſleſſion of their goods 


and dignities that they enjoyed before the war, that they ſhould remain ſecure of their 


lives, exempt from thoſe charges that had ruined and impoveriſhed their families, be 
reſtored to their country, their honours, to the fruition of their wives and children, 
and from being wanderers and exiles, return to their former felicity and quiet; ſo that 
the reaſons ana jealouſies ceaſing, for which they had taken arms, there remained no 


occaſion to continue the war: whence it was manifeſt: how far their intentions were 


from the publick good and quiet, who were againſt an accommodation, and how un- 


earneſt, and ſpeaking in the name of all the reſt, laboured to make it appear that 


der pretence of religion they ſought only to uſurp an unjuſt authority, and pernicious - 
greatneſs. By theſe ſpeeches which were related again and infuſed into the people, co- 
vered over with the plauſible ſweet name of Peace, on a ſudden ſuch a tumult was 
raiſed in the army, that the nobility and private ſoldiers (as in popular inſurrecti- 

ons every body will mingle their advice, and pretend to a ſhare in the government) 


unanimouſly cried out, and threatned to forfake the prince if he did not accept the 
conditions that were propoſed ; and prince Caſimir himſelf, either moved with the 
evidence of the reaſons, or elſe the rewards and gains not anſwering his hopes, being 


beſides moved with the certainty of having his pay preſently, which the king offered 


in a great part to diſburſe for them, favoured and commended thoſe that demanded a 


| Nevertheleſs the chief leaders perſevering in their opinions, the admiral being moſt 


this was a manifeſt policy of the enemy, who ſecing they could not ſuppreſs them 
whilſt they had ſuch a ſtrength, and remained united for their common defence, ſought 


to ſeparate and diſarm them, that they might the more eaſily deftroy them one by 


one, that the buſineſs was now brought near an end; and there wanted but ſome few . 
days patience to ſee the event of it; for if the Catholicks came to fight with them, 
they had God's provideace and the ſtrength of their own hands to relie upon; and if 


they let them take Char tres without offering to ſuccour it, their fear would be ſeen to 


all the world, and ſuch a bridle caſt upon Paris, being chiefly furniſhed from thence, 


that it would ſtarve for want of proviſions ; 


that they had many times tried the little 
aſſurance and ſincerity of promiſes : for 


ough the king always intended to keep his 


word yet ſuch was the power and ſubtilty of the queen-mother, and the princes of 


Lorain had fo great credit that they perverted all his deliberations, and turned that in- 
to poiſon, which appeared to many in the adminiſtration wholſom phyſick; wherefore 


they ſhould expect a few days longer, and not by a precipitate impatience ruin thoſe 
counſels which were thought by every body moſt conducing to their common ſafety. 


But the inclinations of the army ſo obſtinately oppoſed their reaſons, and there ap- 
peared ſuch a diſpoſition in the nobility to abandon the enterprize, and to retarn in 
all haſt to their houſes and families, wherein they ſuffered much preju'ice by their ab- 


ſence, through the horrible outrages that were committed in all parts of the kingdom; 


that the chief heads were conſtrained by force to accept of a peace. | ad 
The miniſters inveighed bitterly againſt the prince of Conde, accuſing him, that 
be through inconſtancy deſiring to return to the delights and pleaſures of the court, 


with 


had ſuffered himſelt to be too eaſily overcome by a popular clamour. The Parifians 
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with no leſs liberty blamed the queen, that ſhe not deſirous to put an end to theſe 
diſtractions, but that the diſcords and troubles might be continued, by the ſame means 
to continue her own greatneſs, had forced the king to conſent to an accommoda- 
tion. And not only the Pariſiaus, but the pope alſo, and many other Catholick 


Princes were aſtoniſhed and ill ſatisfied with this agreement; the iſſue appearing to 


them very unlike the beginning; and this reſolution exceeding contrary to that ear- 
neſtneſs wherewith the queen had ſollicited them to ſend her ſupplies of men and mo- 
ney : which coming to her knowledge, who was very inquiſitive to learn what was 
ſaid, ſhe began to make her excuſes to their miniſters ; but had a long private confe- 


' rence to that purpoſe with the Venetian ambaſſador, who being leſs intereſted, and 


more moderate than the reſt, was likelieſt to credit her reaſons ; wherefore beginning 
with the original of things, ſhe related to him at large every particular circumſtance : 


That king Francis the ſecond her eldeſt fon being very young when he came to the 
crown, and of a diſpoſition rather to be governed, than to exerciſe the charge of a 
King, was forced of neceſſity to confer upon her the ſupream power in managing 


the affairs, that it might neither fall upon the princes of Bourbon, not only the chief 
pretenders to the crown, but infected with hereſie, and inclined to favour it; nor yet 
upon the Gui/es, men full af ambition and high pretences, who nevertheleſs were fo 
far maſters of the king's will, in regard of his marriage with their neece, that ſhe 
was conſtrained to admit them to a great part in the adminiſtration of the govern- 
ment, and in many things to yield to them, for fear they might to the prejudice of the 
publick, and her own private diſgrace, have caſt her out of the court, and perhaps 


out of the kingdom alſo : that ſhe had nevertheleſs ever endeavoured ſo to carry 
matters, that the kingdom might remain in quiet, and enjoy the bleſling of peace, 


under a pious religious king; and tender of the preſervation of his people, if the 
violence of the prince of Conde, and the malitious ſubtilty of the admiral had not di- 
ſturbed the courſe of things, by turning not only againſt the Guiſes, with whom they 


profeſſed an open enmity, but even againſt her ſelf, contriving through hate by wicked 


practices to deprive her of her life: that the conſpiracy of Amboiſe being diſcovered, 
when all the Council concurred to proceed with extream ſeverity, ſhe uſed her utter- 


moſt endeavour that a moderate way might be taken to quiet thoſe troubles, forgetting 
through deſire of the common good, her own private injuries and dangers : that 
the prince having continued to raiſe inſurrections in the cities and provinces, and to 
plot even againſt the king himſelf, at length fell into her hands; at which times ſhe 
ever propoſed ways very far from cruelty or revenge, ſaving the king of Navarre, and 


divers others that were privy to the prince's counſels, which was manifeſtly ro be 


known when the king's infirmity began to be mortal; for the princes of Gui/e preſ- 
| ſing very earneſtly that the ſentence of death might be put in execution againſt thoſe 


of Bourbon, ſhe reſolutely oppoſed it, approving rather gentle means than violent ſharp 
remedies : that ſhe being afterwards left with the king, a young child not obeyed, 
and her other children yet as it were in the cradle, and her ſelf a ſtranger with very 
few confidents, but an abundance of perſons of intereſt about her, though ſhe had more 


need than ever to guard her ſelf from thoſe who plotted ſome one way, ſome another, 
the ruin or diviſion of the kingdom, and her death and her childrens 5 yet over- 
come by ſo great and ſo ſtreight a neceſſity, to preſerve the peace, maintain the crown 


and her childrens patrimony, and to gain time till the king came of age, ſhe many 


times ſuffered the prince's fury, and the inſolencies of the Hugonots; but that the im- 


patience of the great ones with their diſcords and enmities, the ambition of the princes 
of Lorain, and the contumacy of the Hugonots, had at length raiſed a war; to avoid 


which, God was witneſs with her, how much ſhe had done and ſuffered z that ſeeing 


the kingdom through the infection of hereſie in a general combuſtion, and the Eng- 


liſh and Germans call'd in to invade it, ſhe reſolved to try whether by a reſolute war 
| ſhe could extinguiſh, and eradicate this evil, and not be wanting in any thing that 
might be juſtified by religion, ſhe had reſolved to put it to a battle, which her let- 
ters written to the conſtable, that were certainly amongſt his papers (for ſhe knew 


he kept them) would till teſtifie : that in the battle the conſtable was taken priſoner, 
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and the mareſhal of St. Andre killed, and though the victory inclined to the king's 


party, with the taking of the prince of Conde, yet the admiral remained ſtill with a 
conſiderable force, to which was added the ſuccours ſent from England, and a freſh 
powerful ſupply that came out of Germany 8 that ſince this, happened that accident iy 
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the duke of Gui/e, whereby the king's party were deprived of a head, becauſe for her 


to command the army was neither agreeable to her ſex or profeſſion, and there was 


not any body elſe fit to be truſted with fo great a charge ; whence being led by the 
perſwaſions of many, and particularly by the advice the duke of Guiſe gave her juſt 
at his death, to which ſhe gave fo much the more credit, becauſe at that time men uſe 
to forget private intereſts and ſpeak truth, ſucceeded a peace, by granting to the Hu- 
gonots a liberty of conſcience, though for no other end but to ſtay thoſe enormous 
outrages, deſolations, plunderings, rapines, ſacriledges, violences and ty rannies that 
deſtroyed the whole kingdom, hoping time would ſpend that humour which ſhe was 
very well aſſured proceeded rather from private enmities, and deſire of rule, than 
from love of religion: that ſhe knew divers princes very much blamed her for this 
treaty, by the ſame token there wanted not thoſe who raiſed doubts concerning her 
belief, but that ſhe being ſatisfied in her own conſcience, having placed her hopes in 


God, expected from him her juſtification : that it could not be denied but the peace 


had rid the kingdom of the reiters, who cruelly waſted the country, and driven the 
Engliſh out of Havre de Grace, who were neaſted there; and given the poor people 
time to breathe from ſo many troubles and calamities, by which they were ruined and 
devoured : that the peace brought one great advantage by taking from the Hugonots 
all manner of pretence to rebel: that many things were done and ſuffered for no other 
purpoſe but to reduce the great ones to reaſon, and to mitigate the fury of hereſie, trying 
divers means to arrive at this juſt holy end, and to maintain the union of the kingdom 


ſo profitable to chriſtianity, and eſtabliſh peace ſo beloved of mankind, But no reme- | 
dies or agreement prevailing, the Hugonots at length came to the taking of arms: that 

ſhe had uſed all poſſible endeavours ſpeedily to aſſemble the king's forces, that the ene- 
my might not have time to receive ſupplies from abroad: that ſhe had very much 
preſſed a battle, as it followed at St. Dennis, but with ſo little ſucceſs, that it was no- 
toriouſſy known things were afterwards in a far worſe condition than ever: that ſince 
ſhe had procured of the king to make the duke of Anjou general of the army, to be 
| aſſured no private intereſts ſhould hinder the publick good: that ſhe hoped on 
Chriſtmas-eve laſt there would have been an abſolute deciſion of the differences and 
diſſentions in the kingdom: that her ſon had not failed in his part, who though he 


were young, and not accuſtomed to inconveniences, had marched a whole night, with 


a reſolution to fight, but that which ſhe had formerly feared in the general, was 


fallen out in the counſellors, for the enemy had time given him, ſhe knew not how, 
to paſs the Meuſe, and Join with the Germans : that all things were running on to 


ruin and deſtruction, which ſhe had ever ſo much abhorred, for ſhe ſaw certainly 


that this body of France loſing ſo much blood on all fides, could not eſcape a violent 
death: that the ſiege of Chartres had produced an unavoidable neceſſity, either to 
hazard the whole kingdom upon the caſt of a die againſt an army of deſperate game- 
ſters, or elſe to endeavour to put an end to theſe miſchiefs by a peace: That by this 


capitulation the Germans were again diſmiſſed, time given to take breath, the enemy 


divided, the danger removed for the preſent, \ and the care of the future left to Gods 


- providence, with ſome lively reaſonable hopes at length to attain to the deſired end, 
would appear, and the juſtneſs of her 


and that one day the candour of her intention 
deſigns. | ER py 7 | 
But though the ambaſſador communicated theſe reaſons to whom he thought good, 


and the ſenate ever fovouring peace, diſliked not this counſel ; yet the more turbu- 


lent ſpirirs forbore not to find fault -with the accommodation, and to make ſiniſter 
conſtructions of the queen's intentions. Nevertheleſs, thoſe that governed the affairs 


agreeing upon it, and the capitulation being ſigned, on the 20th of March the peace 
was publiſhed, with theſe conditions: That thoſe of the pretended reformed Religion 
ſhould have free exerciſe of their religion in all parts of the kingdom, according to the 


former act of pacification 3 and that all edicts publiſhed fince to the prejudice thereof, 


ſhould be held as void: That the prince of Conde, the admiral, and the reſt ſhould 


not be liable to thoſe ſentences which had paſſed againſt them, the king declaring he 


was certified whatſoever had been done was with very good intentions, and for the 


publick good : that the Hugonot lords ſhould be reſtored to their eſtates, and that 
they ſhould ſend away prince Caſimir with his army, the king contributing a certain 
ſum of money towards their payment; but before they left the confines of the king- 


dom, the king ſhould diſmiſs all the Sciſſes, the Talian forces both horſe and foot, 
| 979 5 . and 
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and thoſe the catholick king ſent into France: that of the money which was diſ- 
burſed to Caſimir, part ſhould be held as a gift from his majeſty, and the reſt be re- 
paid within a certain time by the prince of Conde and the Hugonots : laſtly; that all 
the commanders and gentlemen of their religion might retire whither they pleaſed, en- 
joying their offices and goods without any let or contradiction. Which agreement 
being publiſhed by the parliaments, the articles began to be put in execution; but nei- 
ther the one ſide nor the other proceeded therein with that readineſs and candour, as 
was neceſſary for the quiet of the kingdom; on the contrary, both ſides endeavou- 
ring what they could to hinder it, interpoſed difficulties and impediments upon every 
the leaſt thing whatſoever: for the Hugonot lords, who conſented to the accommo- 
dation againſt their wills, though they had diſmiſſed prince Caſimir, who having re- 
ceived the pay promiſed by the king was marched towards Lorain, and from thence 
after much ſpoil done in the Country retired into his fathers dominions; yet they came 
not to an entire reſtitution of the places, but {till held Sanſerre, Montauban, Albi, 
Milland and Caſtres, and the Cities of Kochel deny ing that they were to ſubmit to a 
capitulation made without their conſent, not only refuſed to admit the governour 
and gariſon ſent them by the king, but prepared with much diligence to defend and 
fortifie themſelves. e | 

The prince and the admiral not daring to go to the court, and much leſs to remain 


The conditi- 
ons of the 
treaty are not 


performed. 


diſarmed, were retired, the one to Noires, and the other to Chaſtillon, and there ſtood 
upon their guard to watch for an advantage, or to imbrace any occaſion whatſoever ; 


and ſtill maintained a negotiation with the proteſtant princes of Germany, to enter 


into a new league, and to make new levies. Many of the common ſoldiers who 


knew they could not be ſafe at their own houſes, and had not wherewithal to live or 


ſubſiſt, aſſembled upon the confines of Picardy, with a pretence to paſs into Flanders, 
to aid thoſe that were up in arms there, a thing expreſly forbidden, and which the 
king had by divers ſevere edicts prohibited : but having put themſelves under the 
command of monſieur de Coccaville, they got poſſeſſion of the caſtle of St. Yeleri in 
the county of Caux, a place opportunely ſituated, as well for a paſſage into the Low- 
countries, as to hold a commerce in England, which was conceived they durſt not 
have done without the approbation and incitement of the prince of Conde and the 
other Hugonot lords. On the other ſide the king alledging that all the places were 
not returned to their obedience, neither diſmiſſed the Siſſes, nor diſbanded the Ha- 


lians, but with ſundry exceptions, and under divers pretences reſtrained in many 


things the liberty of religion granted to the Hugonots, who were many of them ill 


treated by the people, and many, though in appearance for other reaſons, puniſhed by 


the magiſtrates, and driven out of the cities. At which time the king and the queen 
_ conſulted perpetually what courſe was to be taken to free themſelves from theſe trou- 
blies, and then was firſt eſtabliſhed, and not before, that council which is called the 


cabinet-council, which conſiſted not of thoſe perſons which by their birth, or privi- The begin- 


ledge of their places are uſually admitted, but of a few choice men that the king liked, 
to whom he imparted ſecretly in his own private chamber his moſt hidden inward 
thoughts. The firſt choſen to his confidence, beſides the queen-mother, upon whom 
the deliberations for the moſt part depended, where the duke of Anjou, the king's bro- 
ther, the high chancellor de! Hoſpital, Lewis de Lanſac, John de Morvilliers Biſhop 
of Orleans, Sebaſtian de! Aubeſpine Biſhop of Limoges, Henry de Meſmes, fiegnicur de 
Malaſſiſe, the preſident Renate de Birague, and Ville-Roy ſecretary of ſtate. Theſe con- 
ſulting together of the preſent affairs, through the diverſity of reaſons, found it a very 
hard matter what to reſolve ; for taking arms again, the ſame difficulties would ariſe 
which in the greateſt fervour of the war made them chuſe and conclude a peace; and 
on the other ſide, it was not poſſible by policy to put the former counſels in execution; 
for the heads of the Hugonots were not in any degree diſpoſed to return to their obe- 
dience, and to make ſure of their perſons was not at all eaſie; for neither the prince, 


the admiral, Andelot, nor any of the reſt the chief amongſt them would be perſwaded 


to come to court ; but being full of jealouſies, kept themſelves armed in ſeveral places 
at a diſtance, diligently obſerving every thing that might be plotted againſt them ; 


ning ot the 


Cabinet Coun⸗ 
eil. 


which difficulties having held the council long in ſuſpence, and in the mean while 


complaints coming from all parts of new inſurrections and tumults, which were raiſed 
either through the impatience of the catholicks, or the too obſtinate wilfulneſs of the 
Hugonots, but ever with blood, uproars and danger; at laſt they concluded, that to 
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hei | 5 
ta vo been au.hors of the late war and commotion, ſhouid as they had promiſed, out of 


Pad 


The prince of neceſſary to permit them to raiſe the money upon the reformed churches, who he aſ- 
Conde anſwer- ſured would willingly ſubmit to the burthen; but if he would not permit it, his ma- 


of proteſtati. from the malice of his enemies, who not deſiring the peace and quiet of the kingdom, 


on. intuſed ſuch precipitated counſels to renew the war: That this was not their firſt 


means perform. 


This letter abſolutely confirmed the king and his cabinet council in their reſolu- 
tion to proceed without any regard, beeaule it ſeemed rather a proteſtation and threat- 
ning, than an excuſe ; and they knew well, whilſt the prince and the admiral had 
any power, the peace would neither be ſecure, r 


Order given 1949s coming again into the kingdom. Wherefore all doubts being removed, they 


by the King to determined to try whether they could on à ſudden ſurpriſe the prince and the admiral, 
takethePrince who contrary to their firſt reſolution Pa ger in ſeveral places, that they might not be 


of Conde and 


5 both taken in one trap) were now both together at Noyers, upon the confines of 


priſoners. _ Burgundy, a town not very ſtrong, nor ſo well guarded, that it could make any long 


reſiſtance, But becauſe it was a buſineſs in the managing whereof ſecreſy was more 


required than ſtrength, Jaſper count de Tàvanes lieutenant to the duke of Aumale 
in the government of that province, where he had foruteen companies of Gens d' Arms, 


and the count Siarra Martinengo, who with the [talians quartered likewiſe in thoſe 
parts, had ordered to go ſo on a ſudden upon that place and ſecure the paſſages, that 
neither of them might find any way to eſcape. The king thought he might juſtly do 
this; for beſides their paſt actions, and the obſtinate perverſeneſs with which they 
ſtirred the people to rebellion, the Hugonot lords had not in many things performed 
the articles of the capitulation ; by which, and by nothing elſe, he was obliged to 
pardon them: but he had the more hope eaſily to effect his purpoſe, becauſe _ 
— | | being 


r the danger taken away of the Ger- 
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left captain Bois behind with ſo many horſe more to hinder, as much as was poſſible, 
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being beſieged, he might ſend ſuch a ſtrength into thoſe parts, that it would be ne- 1568. 
ceſſarily reduced before they could receive any ſuccours ; and the prince and the ad- 
miral being once removed out of the way, he believed neither Andelot nor any of the 
reſt had authority enough to renew the war. | 
But this deſign was no ſooner reſolved wpon, than known to thoſe very perſons 
againſt whom it was intended; wherefore though they ſaw themſelves invironed on 
all ſides by the king's forces, Martinengo having put two companies of foot into 
Orleans, and advancing ſtill under pretence of changing his quarters, was not far 
from them; the duke of Monpenſier and monſieur de Martigues kept the paſſages of 
the Loire; the duke of Guiſe with ſeven companies of lances was upon the confines 
of Champagne; and the mareſhal de Coſſe was in arms in Picardy, having (to clear 


the ſuſpicion the king had conceived of his fidelity) gotten a commiſſion to ſup- 
preſs thoſe who were in St. Veleri; and the count de Tavanes lay nearer than all the 


reſt, and but a little diſtant from them; ſo that they were compaſſed in on every fide 
as with a net: Nevertheleſs, being forced by neceſſity (before the King's forces, which 


| were ſtill advancing, drew near) to take ſome ſpeedy reſolution, and thinking it a 


deſperate courſe to ſtay to be befieged in Noyers, they determined to ſave themſelves 
by flight, to retire into ſome place where they might not only be ſecure, but raiſe 
an army, and gather together their partiſans and followers. ; | 
According to this reſolution, which they kept concealed from their own ſervants, 
the firſt of September in the night, getting ſecretly on horſe-back with their wives and 
Thildren, accompanied only with two hundred horſe that they might go the faſter, 


and not be ſo eaſily diſcovered, they marched in great diligence towards Rochel, and 


the advancing of the enemy, if he offered to follow them, that ſo they might have 


time to fave themſelves; and by good fortune, through the extraordinary drought of 


the ſummer, the waters were ſo exceeding low, that they might ford the Loire (a 


great 4 river) without any danger at Rouen, which otherwiſe all the Bridges be- 
e 


ing poſſeſſed by the king's forces, they could not poſſibly have paſſed. Captain Bois 
had not the like ſucceſs, who being followed by Martinengo, and overtaken near the 
river, his men were without much diſpute abſolutely broken and defeated; and he fly- 
ing to a certain caſtle not far off, was conſtrained to yield himſelf at diſcretion to 


Martinengo; who ſent him priſoner to the court. But the prince and the admiral, The prince 
who had forded the river long before without any impediment; marching an incre- and the Ad. 
dible pace, arrived without being overtaken in a few days at Rochel, a place in all miral fave 


conſiderations moſt proper to make the principal ſeat for their Far, their place of themſelves by, 


arms, and their arſenal for the war: for the princes having loſt thoſe great ſtrong —_— 
towns Orleans and Rouen, who lay ſo convenient to found and maintain the fac. Hugorots and 


tion, it was neceſſary tor them to provide ſome other place, which being ſituated in the Queen of 


a rich fertile country, had the commodity likewiſe of a haven ; nor could they chuſe 323388 
any more advantagious for them than Roche! ; for poſſeſſing that port, and the neigh - e edgy 
bouring Iflands that were fruitful and populous, they might at pleaſure receive ſuccours * N 
out of Germany, Flanders, England, Scotland, Britany and Normandy, all countries 

full of their partiſans, and ſettle themſelves in a town very hardly to be taken from 


them; ſo that in the ſtreights they were then in, there was not much doubt to be 
made of the place whither they ſhould retire. Wherefore being received with great 


Joy by the bourgers of Rochel, and by many of their chief miniſters, who were retired 
thither before for their ſafety, they began to diſpatch couriers and letters into all parts, 


ſummoning their friends and adherents to come in to them without delay, as well to 


ſecure their own perſons from the treacheries of their enemies; as to unite themſelves, 


and form ſuch a body of an army, that they might be able to reſiſt thoſe forces which 8 
they knew were intended againſt them. opt 185 4K 08 


* 


There was no need of many invitations, for at the report only of the flight and . 


danger of the prince of Conde, all thoſe of the ſame faction began to riſe; and that 


they might be ready as ſoon as they were called upon, preſently took arms, even thoſe 
very per ſons which at the concluſion of the peace were fo violent for it, now (as that 
nation is of an unconſtant voluble diſpoſition) being weary of lying idle a few months 
already deſired a war, and were more ardent than the reſt to imbrace it. So the ſign 
being given within a few days they aſſembled all their forces together at Rochel: 
Thoſe of Poictou under the conduct of meſſieurs d' Ivoy and Blaſſet, thoſe of Perigort 
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130 The Hiſtory of the Civil Wars 
1568. under Soubiſe and de Puviant, thoſe of Cabors under Piles and Clairemont, thoſe of 
Normandy under the count of Montgomery and Colombiere, and thoſe of Britany un- 
der the vidame of Chartres and Lavardine. Andelot and la Noue having in their paſ- 


ſage over the Loire had divers ſkirmiſhes with the duke of Montpenſier and mon- 
ſieur de de Martigues, though in three or four encounters they loſt many of their 


men, yet they arrived ſafe with a good number of horſe at the ſame place. At length 
S the queen of Navarre, either doubting no leſs than the reſt her own ſafety, or deſirous 
ett Cardi- 


to animate and ſtrengthen her party, and to advance the fortune of the prince her ſon, 
nal of Chaſt:/- | T , | 8 
Jin who called NOW fifteen years of age, having raiſed a conſiderable number of horſe and foot in 


himſelf Count Bearn, came herſelf in perſon to the general rendezvous at Rochel. Only Odetto late 


— Cardinal of Chaſtillon, who lived at Beauvais, and was encompaſſed with the king's 
ies Al gul 


"Vos Mariner forces, not thinking it poſſible to make ſuch a long journey in ſafety to join with the 


into England reſt, went diſguiſed in a mariners habit to the Sea-ſide, and from thence paſſed with 
and after. much danger into Exgland where being received with great reſpect by the queen, he 


wards remain- afterwards did very good ſervice to his party, remaining 1n that court as agent for - 


eth with that the Hugonots | 
Queen as A- | * | 


8 according to their old cuſtom, before they would do any thing, to juſtifie their reaſons, 
and give a fair pretence of their proceedings, publiſhed a manifeſt, in which after a 
long narration made of all the injuries done in divers places, and at ſeveral times to 
thoſe of the reformed religion, ſetting forth at large the great dangers they were con- 


A Manifeſt of tinually in, whilſt they continued unarmed, to be abuſed and oppreſſed, concluded at 


tne Hugonots 


laſt, that they had taken arms only for the defence of their liberties, lives and 
and Letters of 


the Queen of leligion, which under God they profeſſed, without any other end or deſign ; defiring 


Navarre, ſtill to live as Subjects in obedience to his majeſty, ſo they might be ſecured for their 


lives and conſciences, At the ſame time queen Jane publiſhed certain letters, di- 
rected to the moſt chriſtian king, the duke of Anjou, and the cardinal of Bourbon, 
in which, repeating the ſame things, the Hugenots had ſer forth in their manifeſt, ſhe 


declared, that ſhe could do no leſs than Join with the prince of Conde and the reſt of 
the ſame religion with herſelf, as well fo 


of Lorain on the one ſide, and the Spaniards on the other had continually upon her life 


and her ſons, and upon the miſerable relicks of the kingdom of Navarre : which rea- 

ſons, though they were ſet forth with great flouriſhes of rhetorick ; yet it appeared 

plainly ſhe either invented or added to them, and that nothing moved her more than 

the exceeding deſire ſhe had that Calvins's religion flouriſhing and increaſing, her ſon 
| ſhould become the head of that faction, as the prince of Conde then was, and as her 


huſband the king of Navarre had been formerly. | Bed 56 | 
But the moſt chriſtian king, and the queen his mother, ſeeing in a moment all the 
Hugonot commanders not only retired into a place of ſecurity and advantage; but an 
army raiſed on a ſudden, and a war begun, which with ſo many arts and diſſimula- 
tions they had ſought to avoid, plainly perceived the ſecrets of the cabinet council 
were revealed, nor could any body be ſuſpected thereof ſave only the high chan- 
cellour, who beſides his not conſenting to what was reſolved upon concerning the prince 
and the admiral, it was known his Wife; his ſon-in-law, and his daughter, were all 
three of the Hugonot religion, and that he himſelf held a great correſpondence with 
 Tekgny, deſtined for the admirals ſ 


The Kinng en- Mulation, and therefore liked of by him to marry his daughter, as underſtanding thoſe 


ters intoajea- arts wherewith he ordinarily governed his actions: which jealouſie of the high chan- 


_ e cellour, grounded only upon report, and a general conſent, prevailed ſo much with 
18 — 


wr 4p the king that though there were no material proofs againſt him whereby he could be 


' Boſpital, and deprived of his office; yet the king not only put him out, but commanded him from : 
putting him the court, and gave the ſeals to monſieur Morvelliers, a man of great experience and 


ont of — 4s no leſs wit, who being an eccleſiaſtical perſon, was very averſe to the faction, free 
ce, CONTCTrS 1 


upon Mon- from any intelligence with the Hugonots, and a dependant upon the houſe of Guiſe. | 
villiers. the queen deſiring to take away all matter that might adminiſter fewel to the fire that 


miſed to obſerve the capitulation, and that accordingly a letter of conſcience ſhould 
be tolerated to all thoſe who remaining peaceably in their houſes, abſtained from _ 
| N | an 


But the Hugonot lords having in a ſhort time raiſed a great army about Rochel, 


r the maintenance of that doctrine 'in which 
ſhe only believed, as to ſecure herſelf from the treacherous deſigns which the cardinal 


in- law, a young man full of ſubtilties and diſſi- 


fieur 4 Mor- Michael de! Hoſpital being removed from the court and the affairs, the king and 


was again ready to break out, cauſed an edict to be publiſhed, in which they pro- 
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The King ſet 
teth forth an 


French nation, to poſſeſs and invade the ſtrongeſt places, and moſt flouriſhing parts 


any office, charge, dignity, or magiſtracy whatſoever, if he did not profeſs and live 
conformable to the Roman rehgion/ © © . F 


This conſtitution being publiſned with an incredible concourſe” of the Parifians 
and received with exceeding joy by all the parliaments, gave a clear teſtimony, that 


the Fing and queen's intentions had ever been to ſuppreſs and deſtroy the ugonot 


Hugonot faction. 


New prepara- 


tions for War. 


#h o procure aids from thence. And becauſe the admiral, 
a man who by long experience had learned the true diſcipline knew that food and 


| . So, FCS 

che enſuing winter ; to which end they made of thirty fail of ſeveral TheHugonots 
kinds and burthen, which ſhould ſcour the ſea; and run up into the Tivers, robbing ** og 
e | n | merchants proviſions. 


132 
1508, 


Acier himſelf, and for the moſt part lodged 


Daupnine, upon the, borders of Xaintonge. 
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merchants ſhips, and little towns upon the coaſts, not only to bring what corn they 
could from other places to Rochel, but to take what booty they met with in money to 
ſupply their preſent want. Nor was this counſel without effect; for in the ſpace of a 
tew months, having taken many veſſels, which without any fear of ſuch an encounter, 
put freely to ſea, they got ſuch a conſiderable ſum as was ſufficient to defray the ex- 
pences of the army for ſome time after: but they had much more help by the induſtry 


of the queen of Navarre, who with often meſlages and earneſt letters ſo ſollicited 


the queen of England, that ſhe diſpoſed her, notwithſtanding the peace newly made 


with the moſt chriſtian king, not only to accommodate the Hugonots with ſhips, 
corn, and munition, but with 100,000 crowns alſo for the payment of their army; 


in which ſhe pretended not to have broken the conditions of the peace, for the forces 


raiſed by the Hugonots were for the king's ſervice, and aſſiſtance of the crown, 
_ againſt the oppreſſors of the royal liberty, and the perſecutors of the true worſhip of 


Gad, | 


* 


In the mean while the prince and the admiral marching forth with the army, poſ- 


ſeſſed themſelves. without oppoſition of all the neighbouring towns, and had ſuch 
good ſucceſs, that in a few weeks they were maſters not only of all the country of 
Aaintonge, but of the moſt part of the cities of Poitou and Tourain, which either by _ 


force or agreement joined with the confederates, and received Hugonot garriſons. 
Theſe proceedings were not at firſt hindered by the duke of Monipenſier, who being 


ſent to that province with an inconſiderable number of men, could not make reſiſtance 


againſt ſo ſtrong and powerful an army: wherefore the Hugonots being maſters (with- 
out diſpute) of the field, over-run, burnt and pillaged all the country, and every 
moment multiplied in ſtrength and adherents; for thoſe that governed the affairs were 
not careful enough at the firſt to ſend a ſufficient force after to ſuppreſs them, or at 
leaſt to hinder their increaſe, and now they were conſtrained to ſpend much time in 


in getting men together from other parts, and making them march ſo far from their 


Own COUNTTry.. 190% (6. X35 3 | 1 
But Henry of Lorain, duke of Guiſe, the count of Briſſac, and meſſieurs de Biron, 
Martigues and la Valette being at length joined with the duke of Montpenſier, they 


unanimouſly agreed that they would lie abroad in the field, to curb the inſolencies and 
incurſions of the enemy, and to defend thoſe towns that were not yet in the power 
of the Hugonots; and ſo it happened, that at the ſame time that the duke of Mont- 
Penſier leaving Angiers went to lie with his army upon the banks of Vienne, meſſieurs 
de Mou vaus and Acier who had raiſed all the Hugonot forces of Dauphine, Provence, 


Auvergne, and Languedoc, going to join with the army, arrived at the ſame place. 


They were about 1 8000 horſe, and foot, but for the moſt part tumultuary people, 
and not accuſtomed to the war; who partly to ſecure themſelves from the ſeverity of 
the magiſtrates , partly in hope of the booty that was propoſed to them, had volun- 

tarily joined with certain of the nobility. Neyerthelets they were very ſtrictly obe- 


4 


dient to their officers, and marched in exceeding, good order, divided into two bat- 


tles, the firſt led by meſſieurs de Mouvans and Pierregourde, the other hy monſieur de 


ealily ſuccour one another, with which kind/of diſcipline having overcome all diffi- 
culties, they were arrived, laden with, 


* * . 


Ihe du e of 1 ontpenſier being adverti 


frequent ſkirmiſhes kept the main body in play, which was with Acier in the ſecond 
ſquadron, the count of Hriſſac and the duke of Guiſe, with all the cavalry ſhould 
charge Mouvans and Pierregourde, who with the leſſer number went before, and invi- 


roning them with' their troops, fight with them as they marched into the Champaigne, 


k 


where the foot, of Which they had good ſtore, but no pikes, had ſo much diſad- 
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van ape, that he thought it eaſic without much contention to defeat them. But the 


duke of Guiſe and the count de Briſſac mounting 1200 foot in Cr oope, made ſuch 


hafte, that contrary to the order given, they came upon the enemy whilſt he was yet 
lodged in the village of Me/ignac before he began to march, inſomuch that they loſt 


that 


near, that in a little time they might 
oty, from the fartheſt parts of Lionoiſe and 


Ihe dvertiſed of their coming, reſolyed to fight with 
them; and ſo much the rather, becauſe the van, through their long march, or what - 
ever elſe were the reaſon, forſaking their wonted order, was advanced a good way 
before the battle. Wherefore departing from Veſſunne two hours before day, on the 
goth of Ofober, he diſpoſed the order of the aſſault in this manner: that whilſt he with 
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that advantage by which they hoped with a leſſer number to overcome a greater. 
Notwithſtanding ſeeing the Hugonots fearing the horſe, kept in, and ſtood upon 
their defence, not to ſeem to come in vain, they aſſaulted the village with great 
force, and the fight was ſo hot there, that for the ſpace of two hours they ſtood 
to it obſtinately on both ſides, till the Catholick commanders, finding they la- 
boured to no purpoſe, and through the ſtrong ſituation of the place, expoſed their 
men to an evident danger, reſolved to ſound a retreat; and returning the ſame way 
they came, placed themſelves in ambuſh in a wood, a little diſtant from Me/ignac, 
which extended it ſelf largely behind a hill, expecting there to ſee what the enemy 
would do. Mouvans and Pierregourde believing the King's forces were gone to meet 
with their foot with an intent to come again to aſſault them in the ſame place, ho- 
ping before their return they might gain Riberac, a ſtrong place held by the Hugonots, 
and but five leagues off, without taking any care to diſcover the country began to 
march with great diligence, to prevent the return of the Catholicks, who they thought 
were by that time a good way from them. But they were ſcarce advanced into the 
midſt of the field without Maſſig nac, haſtning to recover a wood which reacheth from 
thence to Riberac, when the catholicks coming upon them with their horſe divided 
into divers troops, charged them furiouſly on all ſides; and though they were not 
very well able to defend themſelves, all their foot being muſketiers, without any 
Pikes, in a plain open place, yet fighting with exceeding conſtancy, made the victory 


. 


bloody to the enemy. Mouvans and Pierregourde were killed, and together with them 
remained dead upon the proce about two thouſand foot, and more than four thou- 


ſand horſe : the Catholick ſoldiers having by command from their officers not en- 
deavoured to take priſoners, which redeeming themlelves for a ſmall ranſom, would 
perverſly return to the ſervice of the Hugonots. 8 | 

The duke of Montpenſier having in the mean while overtaken the enemies battalia 
at St. Chatier, which was in a great body flanked with good horſe of Provence and 
Daupbine, purpoſed not to charge them with all his force, but thinking it ſufficient to 
keep them at a bay, ſo that they might not ſuccour their van, entertained them with 


frequent hot ſkirmiſhes till the evening, when night coming on, he being retreated to- 
wards YVe/unne, they taking the advantage of the dark, marched all night without in- 
ter miſſion, ſo that about break of day they arrived at Riberac ; and the "4 follow- 

ing, which was the firſt of November, joined with the prince and the admiral at Aube- 
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But the duke of Anjou with the army marching in great diligence, was now come 


to Amboiſe ; wherefore the duke of Montpenſier and the other commanders after the 


victory at Meſſignac, leaving to moleſt the enemy, went away with all their forces to 


Join with him; and the tenth day of November both the armies met at Chaſtle-rault, a 


Town in the confines of Poictou upon the River Vienne. 


Great was the expectation every body had of the valour and generoſity of this 
prince, who in the firſt flour of his age, being adorned with moſt noble endowments, 


ſeemed as it were born on purpoſe to ſuſtain the weight of the greateſt empires in 
Europe; for to his excellent form of body, was added ſuch a perfect conſtitution, that 
the delicateneſs of his complexion hindred him not from ſupporting all the inconve- 
niences that belonged to a ſoldier; and in his mind appeared ſuch ſigns of courage, 
magnanimity, prudence, and a generous ſpirit, that his virtue was thought much be- 
|  Yyond his years; which ornaments being accompanied with a natural eloquence, and 


the knowledge of ſuch letters as belong to a prince, gained him not only wonderful 
both from the army, the nobility, and from 
the whole nation. And though his actions indeed gave ſome teſtimonies of a human 


love, but ſingular reverence likewiſe, 


condition, which is never altogether free from the marks of moral frailty ; yet his in- 
clinations to pleaſures were imputed to the tenderneſs of his youth, and his profuſe li- 
berality to his domeſticks and ſervants, thought rather a magnanimity of mind not yet 
fully ſettled, than any weakneſs or want of judgment. In this great eſteem was rhe 
duke of Anjou with all men, to which that his actions might correſpond, he deſired 
without further delay to meet the enemy in the field, and being ſtreightned by the 
ſeaſon of the year, already inclining to winter, forthwith making a general muſter of 
his army, in which were 7000 horſe, 6000 Swiſſes, 2000 Italians, and 12000 
French foot, moved with all his forces marching through the fame fruitful country 
of Poictou, towards the place were the Hugonots were, _ Bn 1 
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The Hiſtory of the Croil Wars 

At the ſame time the prince of Conde being maſter of all the country about, ſeeing 
ſuch a powerful enemy come againft him, was with twenty four thouſand foot and 
little leſs than four thouſand horſe, upon his march, with a reſolution to approach 
as near as he could to the King's army, without abandoning the towns belonging to 
his party, and opportunely to embrace the advantage of any occaſion that the propiti- 
ouſneſs of his fortune ſhould preſent. Both the generals had the fame deſign, a thing 
rarely falling out, that two enemies ſhould concur in the ſame opinion for the mana- 
ging of the war; for the duke of Anjou who thought himſelf ſuperiour, not only 
in number, but alſo in the courage of his ſoldiers, and diſcipline of war, deſired to 
come to a battle, hoping to ſuppreſs the Hugonots before their ſuccours came out of 


Germany; and the prince of Conde likewiſe, who commanding voluntiers, which for 


the moſt part ſerved without pay, knew the ardour and union of his ſoldiers would 
not long continue, thought it better to make uſe of them whilſt their fervour laſted; 
than by prolonging the war run into thoſe inconveniences, of which he had formerly 
had too much experience. ISAT TT DEE 
But the deſire and determinations of the generals was croſſed by the contrariety of 


the ſeaſon, for it being then about the end of November, the extraordinary cold, great 


ice, and ſnows, hindred the progreſs both of the one and the other; for the days be- 
ing ſhort, and the nights exceeding cold, they could not (the ways being broken, and 
covered with ſnow) either eaſily fetch in proviſions, or march with their army, 'or 


advance with their cannon, wherefore they were forced by making ſhort journies, and 


lodging in convenient quarters, to eaſe the grievous labour of the ſoldiers : for nei- 
ther the men nor the horſes could by any means lie in tents, by reaſon of which in- 


commodities, both armies advanced very ſlowly. But at length all difficulties being 


overcome, with a wonderful conſtancy on both fides, they came ſo near together be- 


tween Poitiers, Chaſtle-rault, and Luſignan, that they were not above four French 


with all his forces towards the Catholicks, was come to lodge at Colombiere, two 
leagues out of Lyſiguan, at which town all his army quartered very commodiouſly. 


which each general had a deſign, with an intent to lodge his van there, that he might 


leagues aſunder, which, as is ſa id before, anſwer to eight Engliſb miles. | 
The duke of Anjou with the groſs of the army quartered at Faſenzwwil, a town 
upon the great road, which from Poictiers lead directly to the enemy, and part of 
the cavalry with ſome few foot for the more convenience lodged at Ps a village 
but a league diſtant from Faſenevil. The prince of Conde on the other fide marching 


In the mid-way equally diſtant from both camps was a village called Pamprou, upon 


be the nearer to vex and trouble the enemy. It ſo happened that Martigues on the 


Catholick fide, and Andelot on the Hugonots, advanced both at the ſame time, with 


the firſt troops of their armies to poſſeſs it. At their meeting there was a fierce 


bloody ſkirmiſh between them, which was gallantly maintained many hours, though 


with various ſucceſs to both parties; but whatſoever were the occaſion, the Catho- 


licks began to yield, and the village at laſt remained in the power of the Hugonots, 
who purſuing their victory, advanced to follow the light horſe which were upon 


their retreat. | 


nſier on the Catholick fide, who bring- 
delot being much inferior in ſtrength re- 
tween him and the village, where extend- 


In the mean while arrived the duke of Mont 
ing with him above fix hundred lances, 
tired to the deſcent of a hill, which was 


ing the front of his horſe, and placing the foot in each wing, the enemy could nei- 


ther take a view of his flanks nor his rear, but ſeeing ſuch a large body towards 


him, thought their whole army had been brought thither, and ſo loſt the oppor-- 


tunity to rout and defeat Andelot. But the condition of things was ſoon changed - 


for within a little while the prince and the admiral appeared with all their forces, in- 
ſomuch that they were exceedingly too ſtrong for the Catholicks, who had nothing 
with them but their van, all the reſt of the army being left behind in their quarters 


in Faſenevil, Montpenſier and Martigues, knowing the inſufficiency of their ſtrength, 
and doubting if the enemy perceived it, they ſhould be charged with diſadvantage, 
by little and little left off ſkirmiſhing, and retreated to a great thick wood which was 
behind them, and there put their men in order, drawing into as a large front as they 
could, and placing the muſkiteers among the trees to make the greater ſhew : but the 
Hugonot commanders ſeeing it grow late, and believing through the ſame miſtake, 


that all the Catholick army was drawn out as well as theirs, thinking they had done 


enough 
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enough to draw them from Pamp on, ſtaid there to lodge under covert, and had not 


any thought to affail the enemy that night; wherefore Mont penſier and Martigues hav- 


ing cauſed the Swiffes to beat their drums till midnight, to make the Hugonots be- 


lieve all the king's forces were there, and particularly the Swiſſes of whom they had a 
great eſteem, and cauſing lighted matches to be hanged upon the hedges, and up and 
down in the woods to confirm the miſtake of the enemy, in the dead of the night re- 
tired with exceeding ſilence to Faſenevil ; avoiding by the benefit of the dark, fo evi- 
dent a danger of being utterly defeated. 5 ri: | 
| The prince and the admiral finding in the morning the err6ur by which they had 
loſt ſo great an opportunity, not to loſe their time likewiſe in vain, reſolved to ſet up- 
on that part of the army which was quartered at Sanſe, with an intention, the duke 
of Anjou not moving, to break and ſcatter it, and afterwards advancing to try the for- 
tune of a day in the open fields. Bnt the duke of Anjou had the ſame morning upon 


the enemies approach, ſent for all his forces to the head quarter, and quitting the 


village, brought the whole camp to Faſenevil, which being unknown to the Hugo- 


nots, they by the favour of a thick miſt, ſetting forth early in the morning, marched 


with the whole army, in great ſilence toward Sanſe. but coming to a place where 


two ways part the one whereof goes to San/e, and the other to Faſenevil, the admi- 


ral taking the left hand, went on as he intended towards the village, and the prince 
through miſtake turning on the right hand, took that way which led directly to the 
Catholick camp at 7aſenevil, neither did he perceive by reaſon of the miſt, that he 
was out of the way, till he was ſo near the king's quarter, that he came afront the 
enemy in a plain open place, and was ſo far engaged that he could not make a ſecure 
retreat, The duke of Anjou ſeeing the enemies approach, not knowing their miſtake, 
thought they came with a reſolution to aſſault him; wherefore he drew up his men 
into a place of advantage, though ſomewhattoo ſtreight for his horſe, and expected 
with a daring courage to join battle. But the prince of Conde at length finding his er- 
rour, and not e where the admiral was with the van, going himſelf to view the 


ground, preſently reſolved what to do, and with all the haſte he could made himſelf 


maſter of two little hills on each ſide the way, there he placed his foot being drawn 


into two diviſions, among the ſtakes of the vines, making himſelf a defence of the 
ditches and banks, which are uſual in that country to incloſe their grounds. The 
foot being lodged in ſuch a place of advantage, and in a manner out of danger, the 


next care was to ſecure the horſe, which being ranged upon the high way, could not 
refuſe to fight whenſoe ver the Catholicks would charge them, wherefore that they 


might not diſcover a fear; ſtill moving ſoftely on, the prince made ſhew as if he would 
join battle in the plain, which lay between the two hills and the king's camp. 


The duke of Anjou believing the prince meant to fight, when he ſaw the enemies 


horſe in the plain, commanded fire to be given to all the cannon, of which he had 
a great number placed in each flank, hoping thereby to terrifie them, and withal to 
| ſcatter two great wings of light horſe, which being in the front of the army, before 


the reſt, marched towards him. But the prince taking his time whilſt the ſmoak 


of the cannon covered the plain, retired dextrouſly with his horſe behind the hills, and 


preſently began to draw a ditch a croſs the high way, ſo that being covered on both 
ſides with the hills, and having cut of the enemies paſſage, he paced there four field- 
pieces, and 600 Gaſcon muſketiers to defend that poſt. The 

the duke of Guiſe and the count de Lude with two ſquadrons of horſe advanced to 


charge, but found the field void and abandoned by the Hugonots; wherefore having | 
| marched up as far as the hills without meeting any encounter, they teturned to their 


body with news that the prince began to intrench in the plain. The duke of Anjou al- 
moſt confounded with this uncertain proceeding of the Hugonots, preſently ſent the 


moak being vaniſhed, 
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count of Briſſac with the French muſketiers, and monſieur de la Vallette with four 


- troops of horie to ſecond him, towards the hills, to try whether by ſkirmiſhing they 
could engage them to fight; but the enemy not ſtirring from their place, and ſcouring 


the plain under them with their muſket-ſhot, the reſt of the day was ſpent in light ſkir- 
miſhes ; forneither the prince moved from the hills, but on the contrary went on with 


his trenches, nor would the duke of Anjou ſet upon the Hugonots in their works with | 


ſo great diſadvantages. 


In this interim the admiral underſtanding by the noiſe of the cannon what had hap- 


ned, without attempting any thing at Sanſe, was returned in great haſte to join With 
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1 commodious for the armies to ſkirmiſh, or to fight upon equal terms with enſigns 


one fide the diſplayed; but the natural commodity, that the place afforded was hindred and inter- 
prince of Conde rupted by the quality of the ſeaſon; for the cold was fo extream, that the ſoldiers 

limbs were in a manner ſtupified and dead, and through the abundance of ice and frozen 
erh in che ſnow the ground was fo ſlippery and hard, that every hour an infinite company of 


ſeaſon. for the armies to fight, (for that party which ſtirred firſt, would rout and Liſorder it- 
| 5 i 6 RAG — ——— 4 | ſelf ) 
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1568. the prince: complaining that fortune heaping errour upon errour, ſhould with ſuch 
trowardneſs delude the prudence and warineſs of his counſels, The armies ſtood to 
their arms, with great diligence guarding their poſts all that night, but the next morn- 
ing both ſides being vanquiſhed by the violence of the cold, and the exceeding ſuffe- 
rance of two nights watching eontinually in arms, the generals reſolved to retreat, 
and ſo as it were by mutual conſent, the duke of Anjou marched away to Poitiers, and 
the Hugonots to Mirebeau. | 

The duke thought by retiring into an open plain country, either to invite the ene- 
my to fight upon equal terms, or elſe by often moving and changing quarter, to ap- 
proach ſo near to them, that he might gain ſome ſeaſonable advantage. But the Hu- 
gonot commanders, not to give the enemy ſuch an opportunity as he ſought after; 


thought of another way, and reſolved marching from the catholicks to fall on a ſudden 


upon Saumur, a city upon the Loire, where there is a very fair bridge, which is one 
of the principal paſſes over the river, to enter into the other provinces of France, or 
to receive ſupplies from them, and particularly to enable them to join with thoſe forces 


that come to their aid out of Germany: for the Loire dividing in a manner the whole 


kingdom into two parts, ſeparates the country antiently called Aguitania from the 
two Gallias, Celtica and Belgica ; a great part whereof are yet ſubje& to that crown. 
They hoped likewiſe by beſieging and ſtreightning a place of ſo much conſequence, that 
the Joke of Anjou rather than ſuffer it to be taken before his eyes would be brought 


to fight with ſome diſadvantage 3 for though the one ſide and the other very much de- 


ſired battle, yet they both ſtudied to contrive it ſo, that they might be in a manner 
aſſured of the victory. But this ſtratagem proved fruitleſs ; for the duke knowing 


that Saumur, being a ſtrong place, and reaſonably well guarded , might eaſily hold out 


againſt the Hugonots, reſolyed to raiſe them by a diverſion, without bringing himſelf 


into a neceſſity to fight at their pleaſure : wherefore letting the prince march towards 
Saumur, he departed two days after with good ſtore of victuals for his men at Poi#i- 


ers, and went directly to aſſail Mirebeau, which was forced and taken with great 


| loſs to the Hugonots, (for the remainder of the army with a great part of their car- 


riages were left there) and without loſing any time, advanced farther into the enemies 
country to beſiege Loudun. ME. | 5 | 
Monſieur d' Acier commanded in the town with twelve companies of foot, who 
though he ſhewed a great readineſs to defend it, principally through the confidence he 
had of the badneſs of the ſeaſon, which was ſuch, that by reaſon of the ice, the ca- 
tholicks could neither raiſe any batteries, nor advance their trenches ; yet ſeeing ſuch 
a powerful army ſate down before it, he perpetually ſollicited the chief commanders of 


the army, that conſidering his danger, they would come to ſuccour him; who being 


moved with his earneſtneſs, but much more to ſee the duke already ſo far advanced 
into that country from whence they had all their proviſions and ſupport, preſently left 


Saumur, without having been able to attempt any thing, and marched toward the ca- 


tholick army, being reduced to that neceſſity to fight at a diſadvantage, to which they 


thought to have forced the enemy. But advancing with great circumſpection, and in 
ſuch order as was behoveful for experienc 


they came to lodge in the ſuburbs of Loudun, 
on the other ſide of the town, oppoſite to 

| the Catholicks. 5 | 2 | | | 
Whilſt the. Between the two armies ſtood the town, and on each ſide a large ſpacious cham- 
duke of Au: pagne, without banks and ditches, or any other impediment, which was wonderful 


and with exceeding diligence encamped 
at which was battered and aſſaulted by 


coming to re- 
lieve it lodg- 


ſaburbs on the ſoldiers were brought out of the ſkirmiſhes into the tents, who falling down were 


other, and be- maimed and unable to do ſervice, The cavalry was more inconyenienced ; for the 


ing es re. ground being low and full of water, was covered all over with ſuch hard ice, that the 
Ol 


 bght, they are horſes finding no foot for their feet, fell one upon another, and the men being armed, 


hindredby the if they offered to move or turn, could not advance a ſtep without diſordering their 
coldneſs of the ſquadrons, and confounding the files, through which difficulties it being impoſſible 


commanders, the twentieth of December 
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of France. The. Fourth Book, _ 
ſelf ) after they had ſtayed four days, and both ſides beginning already to ſuffer want, 
(for the ſeaſon hindred the ſutlers to bring in proviſions) the duke of Anjou, who 
lying in the open field ſuffered moſt, not to conſume his army to no purpoſe, reſolved 


to retire back four leagues from the enemy, and getting a little river before him, 
quartered his men in the neighbouring villages and towns; which when it was known 


to the Hugonots, believing that the army for this commodity of lodging being divided 


in divers places, could not eaſily be brought together, they reſolved to fall into the duke 
of Anjou's own quarter, hoping to gain a victory before the reſt of the army could 
come to aſſiſt them. But being come in the morning, which was the twenty feventh 
of December, to the banks of the river, thinking to paſs without any reſiſtance, they 


found it ſo reſolutely defended by the guards that were placed upon the fords, that 


after having tryed twice or thrice in vain to force their paſſage, they were conſtrained 
to retire; which they did ſo much the rather, becauſe two pieces being ſhot off, they 
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conceived rightly that they were a ſignal for the Catholicks to come to the ſeveral 


paſſes of the river, which they were before appointed, if occaſion were, to de- 


fend; fo that they concluded it was impoſſible to paſs over without too evident a dan- 
„ ä | 


After th 


nature, the chief commanders reſolved to retire to ſome place at a good diſtance, 


where they might lie ſecure until ſuch time that the ſharpneſs of the winter being in 


ſome meaſure paſt, the ſeaſon would again permit them to go on with the war : for 


wards the confines of Xaintongue, the duke of Anjou following the like counſel, went 
with all his forces to Chinon, where they began to feel the effects of their former ſuf- 


days above four thouſand men died on each fide ; as if fortune ſeeing the intentions of 


upon 
mies. 


ferings; for ſuch a cruel infection entred into both armies, that in the ſpace of a few _ 


the generals, and the ſtrength of the armies equal, would likewiſe diſtribute amongſt 


them equal ſufferings and loſſes, 


The year 1568, being ſpent in thoſe actions, began the year 1569, which was full 
of great accidents and infinite blood: in the beginning whereof the prince of Conde 
having left the care of the army to the admiral, went himſelf in perſon to Roche}, to 


ſollicite for money, and other proviſions to maintain the war, which coming flowlier 


than they imagined, had brought them into extream want of every thing; for being 


driven into a corner, though one of the moſt fertile in all France, and lying in a coun- 


try that held with their party, though they lived for the moſt part upon free quarter, 
+ and at the charge of the peaſants, yet they had no occaſion to plunder, with which 


they uſed in other places to maintain and fatisfie the ſoldiers. The 100000 ducats 


though they were ready to part with all their ſubſtance towards the maintenance of 


the war, yet traffick failing, and the contributions falling ſo heavy upon them, they 


were ſo exhauſted, that they were not able to furniſh much more; wherefore the 
prince of Conde being forced by neceſſity, took a reſolution to ſell the treaſure of the 


ſent by the queen of England, were already ſpent, beſides the moneybrought in by their 
fleet, which they ſent out to rob the merchants ſhips ; and the citizens of Rochel, 


r this retreat, a grievous ſickneſs, through their paſt ſufferance, beginning to Through their 

grow in the army, and the ſoldiers continually murmuring that they were led to paſt ſufferings 
* not againſt men, but againſt the perverſeneſs of the weather, and the very force 7575 _ 

8 | 

| the Ar- 


theſe Reaſons the prince and the admiral being retreated into the lower Poiou, to- 


1569, 


TheHugonots 


being in a 


church which was in Aaintonge, and the other provinces under his command; and the ſtreight, the 


more to encourage men to buy, the queen of Navarre engaged her own eſtate for their 
ſecurity.” _ — „ oy | 


Wich this ſale, for which (to the incredible ſcandal of the parliaments, and con- E 


tempt of the royal authority) they gave publick commiſſions to particular perſons, 


together ſuch a ſum of money as was ſufficient to ſupply the army ſor ſome months, ho- 


ping in the mean while the ſeaſon would grow more favourable to advance into a larger 
country, where they might with their wonted plundering ſatisfie the clamour and evi- 


dent want of the ſoldiers. 


Ih he reſt of the provinces were not at quiet; on the contrary, all parts of the king- 
dom ſuffered divers changes and miſeries ; for monſieur de la Chaſtre governor of 
Berry, and the count Siarra Martinengo having beſieged Sancerre upon the Loire ſome- 


times with good, ſometimes with ill ſucceſs, but ever with great ſlaughter on both 


ſides, continued to batter and aſſault it: * the prince of Conde and the admiral b. * 


prince of Con- 
de ſells the 
of the 


Ch 


and with certain contributions gathered in Rochel and the adjacent Iſlands, they got 


ch. 
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deſtroyed by 
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ing left Noirs, the count de Barbeſieux with the forces of Champagne aſſaulted and 
took it; the Rochellers likewiſe made themſelves maſters of the ifles near Naintongue, 


and with great deſolation had ruined that moſt noble antient monaſtery of St. Michael 
de deſert, deſtroying with fire and ſword thoſe moſt venerable relicks of the deyotion 


the Rochellers and piety of their anceſtors. 


Anno 1569. 


Whilſt theſe things were done, the violence of the winter was palt ; wherefore the 


dulce of Anjou having received freſh ſupplies, (for the marquiſs of Baden had brought 


1500 German horſe, and the count de Tande the gentry of Provence) about the be- 
ginning of March leaving Chinon, and keeping aleng the Charente (marched towards 
the Hugonots. On the other ſide, the prince and the admiral having received adver- 


tiſement that the viſcount de Moncler and Bourniguet, and the other gentlemen of 


aid, and doubting the catholick army might hinder their paſſage, leaving the terri- 


Languedoc and Gaſcony, with a great number of horſe and foot were coming to their 


tory of Rochel, where they ſtayed to refreſh themſelves, and paſſing the Charente, ad. 
vanced to meet them. But having notice afterwards of the duke of Anjou's moving, 
they ſtopt their journey, and breaking all the bridges, and placing ſufficient guards 
where the waters were fordable, ſtaid at Jarnac, a town two leagues from the river, 


with an intent either to hinder the paſſages of the king's forces, or to ſtarve them; 


for all the country held for that party ; or elſe, if they attempted to force their way, 
to ſet upon the troops that firſt got over, not doubting, they being diſordered in their 


paſſage to gain an aſſured victory. 


| Nevertheleſs, the duke of Anjou having taken by the way the caſtle of Mele, and 
Ruffec, came to Chaſteau- neuf, a frequent ordinary paſs over the Charente, there he 
found that the Hugonots had already broken the bridge beyond Chaſteau-neuf, and left 


a garriſon of 1000 foot in the town, which the prince thought a ſufficient ſtrength 


to defend that place. But experience ſhewed he was miftaken, for the count of Briſſac 
having drawn the French infantry thither, and with his cannon beaten down ſome of 


their works, thoſe within being terrified, without expecting any ſuccours; abandoned 


the town, and paſſing the river in certain boats that they found ready, retired to the 
army which hy twe leagues off. The taking of Chaſteau-neuf nothing advantaged the 
duke of Anjou; for the bridge being broken and the enemies ſtanding prepared on 


the other ſide to hinder his paſſage, it was a very difficult matter to repair the old 
bridge, or to make a new one, and much more dangerous to force a paſſage againſt ſo 
powerful an oppoſition : Wherefore the Catholicks ſhewing their ſkill, to ſurmount 
thoſe difficulties by policy, which they could not overcome by force, having left mon- 


fieur de Byron maſter, or as they ſay mareſhal of the field, with ſuch orders as were 
neceſſary at Chaſteau-neuf, the duke with all the army moved towards Cognac, march- 


ing along the river, and making ſhew to ſeek ſome more eaſie expedite conveniency 


to paſs over. | — | : | 

At the ſame time the admiral moved with the Hugonots van on the other ſide of 
the river, and advanced the ſame way, fo that there being nothing between the two 
armies but a narrow ſtream, they continually played upon one another with their ſhot. 
In this manner they marched all day, though very ſlowly ; but night drawing on, the 
admiral having given order that the light horſe, and certain choſen companies of foot 


ſhould ſtay to guard the paſſes, he not to incommodate his men, who being volun- 


tiers could not, or would not longer endure to lie in the open field, removed about a 


league from the river, and lodged with the van at Baſſac, a reaſonable great village 
which was ſufficient to receive them all, and the prince with the battle not being yet 
moved from his quarter, ſtaid ſtill at Farnac, in a manner right againſt Chaſteau- neuf. 
The next day the duke of Anjou having obſerved how the enemy quartered that 
night, defired to confirm them in opinion that he went ſeeking an opportunity to 
paſs over; and having put ſome ſmall barks upon the river, with a good number of 
- muſketiers, made ſhew of forcing the Hugonots guards; but finding a ſtrong reſiſtance 
in every place, continued his march in the ſame manner as before until towards night, 
when through the frequency of the ſkirmiſhes having advanced little more than a 
league, and the admiral being already retired to lodge in covert at Baſſac where he 

quartered the evening before, the duke having in the beginning of the night cauſed 


the rear under the command of the duke of Gui/e, to wheel about , and ſo one body 
after another, the whole army, marching with great expedition, returned in a, few 
hours to Chaſteau-neuf : where he found that monſieur de Byron had with exceeding 

N diligence 


the charge to guard the banks o 
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diligence mended the broken bridge; and made another very commodious one of boats; 
ſo that though it were late in the night, yet being very clear, and fit for his deſign; 
he preſently cauſed the duke of Gui/e and monſieur de Martigues to paſs over with 
two ſquadrons of horſe, after whom followed the whole army in very good order, 
and in it the duke himſelf without yew ps any oppoſition whatſoever ; for the count 
of Montgomery and ſieurs de ro and de Ia Loue, who with the light horſe had 

the river, watching at thoſe paſſes towards which 
the Catholicks marched the day before, did not believe they could turn back fo 
quickly, or paſs over juſt in that place where the main of the army lay ready to 
defend the paſſage of the river: but ſuch was the negligence both of the ſoldiers 


and commanders, partly through the ſecurity they thought themſelves in, partly 


through the uſual diſobedience of ſoldiers in civil wars, partly likewiſe becauſe 
the country being ruined; the commiſſaries and ſutlers not keeping any order, were 
forced to ſeek and fetch in victuals afar off, that it was already day, and the great- 
eſt part of the Catholick army was drawn up upon the banks on the other ſide; 
before the ſcouts had any notice of what was done. The firſt that gave advertiſe- 
ment of it was captain Montaut, who riding the round with fifty horſe, to ſee if 


the guards did their duty, as ſoon as he perceived the enemy was gotten over, ſpur- 


red as faſt as he could to advertiſe the admiral, who being not only confounded 


with ſo important and unexpected an accident, but in a manner deſperate that 
his wiſdom ſhould be deluded by the induſtry of a young man, whom he ever held 


and eſteemed as a child, reſolved to retire to Farnac, to joyn with the Battle, 
and there to conſult with the prince what courſe, as things went, was the beſt to be 


taken. „ rv, | el 
But it was firſt neceſſary, not to leave them a prey to the enemy, to ſend for the 
foot that were appointed to guard the paſſes of the river, and to get together the 
light horſe, which for want of victuals and commodity of quarter, were diſperſed 
into ſeveral places; in which, though all poſſible diligence were uſed, yet ſo much 
time was ſpent, that he found himſelf contrary to his purport in a neceſſity to fight: 


for the duke of Anjou having embattelled his army, and reſolved whatever happened, 


to make a day of it, ſent all the light horſe before, and in the head of them mon- 
ſieur de Martigues, called generally, the ſoldier without fear, to fall in * the 


of the 


enemies rear, ſo that he might hinder their march, and gain time for the rei 
army to come up. | | | 


Martigues coming upon the Hugonots juſt as they left Briſſac, began to ſkirmiſh ſo 


| hotly, that the admiral being forced to ſtay, gave order to make an halt, and facing 
reſolutely about, perceiving it was impoſſible any longer to avoid the. encounter of 


battle z wherefore having ſent the prince of Conde word of tlie danger he was in, he 
placed the ſieurs de la Noue and Lowe in the rear, commanding them to maintain 
their ground againſt the light horſe, and to hinder their advancing, whilſt he paſſed 
into a certain place full of ditches, and encompaſſed with water, beyond which he 
meant to draw up his men in order, that the ſtrength of the ſituation might in ſome 
meaſure ſupply the defects of his forces, or at leaſt defend them in the flank from 


the multitude and fury of the enemy. Theſe commanders ſometimes ſkirmiſhing, 
and ſometimes couragiouſly mingling amongſt them, ſuſtained a good while the charge 


of the Catholicks ; but monſieur de la Valette, the count de Lude, monſieur de 
Monza lex and Malicory coming up with four ſquadrons of lances, they ſet upon 


them with ſuch violence, that the captains being take priſoners, all the reſt of the 


men plainly ran away : whereupon the admiral finding he could not longer make re - 
fiftance, and deſiring as far as he was able to avoid the neceſſity of fighting piece- 
meal, left Andelot with 120 horſe to make good that place of advantage, that he might 


hinder the enemies paſſage, and himſelf, with all the reſt of the van retired a good 


trot to meet the other part of the army, which was already marching towards them 


with great diligence. 


The prince of Conde underſtanding the admiral's danger, came with all the Horſe 
to ſuccour him, and left order that the foot ſhould follow ſoftly after, conceiving he 


| ſhould have time enough to jon with the van, and bring all the army together to 


fight. But when he ſaw part of the admiral's men routed, and fo hotly purſued by 
the enemy, who every moment increafed in number and ftrength, he made a ſtand 


upon the high-way, having on one flank a pool, which defended him on the right- 
| 05 : N 2 hand, 
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1569. hand, and a little hill which covered him on the left, and with exceeding warineſs 
ranged thoſe forces he had with him, taking all the advantage that was poſſible of 
the ſituation of the place. In ordering of his men he left a free void place for the 
admiral, who though he arrived a full gallop with the horſe, took his poſt with- 
out making any diſorder, and facing about to the enemy, put himſelf in a readineſs 
to fight, keeping the left flank at the foot of the hill. In the mean while the firſt 
ſquadrons of the catholick horſe had ſet upon Andelot's poſt, who finding him- 
ſelf ſeconded by Puviauts Muſketiers, which being placed behind the hedges, and 
the banks, filled every thing with ſmoak, ,cries and blood, bravely oppoſed the ene- 
my; and it was a ſpectacle worthy the remembrance, that in the charge he en- 
414: min- countred the duke de Monſalez, (who behaved himſelf no leſs couragiouſly) and 
gles with the came up ſo cloſe to him, that with his bridle-hand he lift up the beaver of his helmet, 
Enemy in ſuch and diſcharged a piſtol in his face, of which ſhot he fell down dead upon the ground; 
i e _ nevertheleſs the a en yielding to the ſuperiour number of the Catholicks, could 
Bale 7 Mon- not maintain that poſt above half an hour, but ſetting ſpurs to their horſes, galloped 
alex Beaver, away to the main body of the van, and ranged themſelves on the place that was ap- 
he diſcharges pointed for them. | ME 5 Ry DS 
> iſtol in his Whilſt theſe things were doing, the duke of Anjou having without tumult or 
5 confuſion diſpoſed his army in very good order, advanced readily to begin the bat- 
tle, the beginning of the day giving great hopes of an aſſured victory. Without 
any detraction both ſides ſnewed an equal reſolution, and boldneſs of courage; but 
the other circumſtances were not equal, and eſpecially their forces: for part of the 
Hugonots foot, which were diſtributed among the banks of the river, hearing of 
the enemies paſſage, and believing they could not poſſibly joyn with the reſt of 
their army, were paſſed over the river, and retired to a place of ſecurity; and the 
reſt that were with monſieur d' Aciare, according to their orders, following the 
prince of Conde, could not come ſoon enough to the fight, but diſperſed them- 
ſ-lves in ſeveral places without making trial that day of their fortune. Notwith- 
ſtanding the Hugonots being defended on one ſide by the lake, and on the other 
by the hill, and therefore ſure they could not be hurt in the middle, bravely ſuſtained 
the fierceneſs of the encounter; the commanders no leſs than the common ſol- 
diers fighting boldly on both ſides, and with great courage diſputing the ſucceſs of 
the day. 5 = Vö nes 1 
The duke of Guije charged the left-wing, where were the admiral and Andelot, 
with a great number of the nobility of Provence, Britany and Normandy, and there 
the fight was very hot, the event of the battle remaining very doubtful for many 
hours: but the Catholicks being continally furniſhed with freſh ſupplies, the Hu- 
gonots being no longer able to reſiſt ſo much a greater number, all the van was 
at length utterly routed; and the commanders ſeeing the admirals own cornet up- 
on the ground, by reaſon of the impriſonment of monſieur de Guerchy that carried 
it, the baron de la Taur general of the Rochel fleet killed, and Saubiſe, Languil- 
liers and Monteran the principal barons of their party taken priſoners, they reſolved 
before they were too much preſſed by the enemy, to provide for their own ſafety 
by flight. The ſame did the count de la Rouch-fou-cault, and the count de Mont- 
gomery, who were in the right wing of the battle by the lake, for they being fu- 
rioully charged by tne duke de Montpenſier who led the Catholick van, after a long 
_ obſtinate defence, leaving ee ee and Corbouſon dead upon the place, with 
a a great number of the nobility of Provence, Languedoc and Gaſcony, deſpairing of the 
* victory ſought to ſave themſelves. Only the prince of Conde, who in the begin- 
8 ning of the fight encountred the duke of Anjou's own ſquadron, though he were 
broken and often charged through, ſtill rallied his men, and with a wonderful cou- 
rage maintained the force of the battle, but after the flight of the van, and after- 
| ward of the rear, being charged on all ſides by the conquerors, and an innume- 
1 rable company of the enemy, yet he fought deſperately with thoſe that ſtood to him 
of Briſſac the till the laſt: for as he was rallying his men, being hurt with a blow on the leg by 
Prince of Con- 4 Courſer of the count of Rouch-fou-cault's, having aftewards his own horſe killed 
de is ſhot in the under him in the fight, and being grivouſly wounded in divers places, he ſtill with 
8 e one knee upon the ground couragiouſly defended himſelf, till monſieur de Montejqueou 


16th of March the duke's captain of his guard ſhooting a piſtol in his head, laid him dead upon 
CE ED the place. | = : man Be | 
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the firſt princes and Captains of that age. 


4“ Tvoy, who, with his brother being killed, called himſelf Fenris, 
Teligni, Bouchavanes ; and at length the admiral himſelf and Andelot came thither 
from St. Jean d Angeli. : . 

After this defeat the affairs of the Hugonots were in a very uncertain tottering con- 
dition; for there was no doubt, the prince of Conde being dead, but that the firſt 
place either for dignity or reputation of wiſdom was due to the admiral: and it was 
not forgotten, that after the battle of Dreux in which the prince remained priſoner, 
the charge of the army was by a general conſent conferred upon him; but there 
were many who for birth, riches, and other advantages did not willingly yield to 
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There was ſlain by his ſide. Robert Stuart, he who in the battle of St. Denis killed 
the conſtable ; Tabaret Malare, and in a manner all the nobility of Poictou, and 
Aaintonge, who being invironed by the Catholicks ſquadrons, could not find any 
way to ſave themſelves; in the heat of which battle the duke of Axjou fighting 
valiantly beyond the force of his age, in the head of his ſquadrons, and having his 
horſe killed under him, was in excceeding danger of his life, if he had not been ſuc- 
coured by the courage and addreſs of his ſoldiers, and of his own valour, and thoſe 
that were near about his perſon had not defended him from the fury of the ene- 
my, who fighting deſperately, compaſſed him on all ſides. But after the death of 
the prince, and the defeating of his ſquadron, in which were the moſt valiant ſol- 
diers in the army, there was no body made any reſiſtance, but every one think- 


ing how to fave himſelf, fled a ſeveral way, and the night that was drawing on ad- 
voantaged them not a little in their eſcape. The admiral and Andelot went to 


St. Jean d' Angely, Acier to Cognoc, Mongomery to Angouleſme ; all the reſt, and par- 


_ ticularly the foot, which had not fought, diſperſed themſelves into ſeveral places, 


not any one regiment ſave only Pluviauts and Corbouſons being preſent at the bu- 


fineſs. 


This was the battle of Briſac that happened the ſixteenth of March in which the 
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quality of the ſlain was much more conſiderable than the number: for the -Hugonots 


loſt not in all above ſeven hundred men, but they were moſt of them gentlemen 


and cavaliers of note; for their chief ſtrength conſiſted in their cavalry : and on the 
Catholick ſide very few were killed, but amongſt thoſe monſieur de Menaſalez, Hy- 
polite Pic, count de la Mirandole, Prunay, and Ingrande ; for monſieur de Lignieres 


whom ſome have named amongſt the dead, died many days after at Poicfiers of a na- 
tural death. | | | | | 


umph upon a poor pack-horſe, all the army making ſport at ſuch a ſpectacle, which 
mitted not any contempt or violence to be uſed to the body, being ſatisfied -that 


fore a few days after, to ſhew that reſpect to the dead which he thought due to 


Thus lived and thus died Lewis of Bourbon prince of Conde, who by having ſo 


many times ſtirred up civil wars in his own country, and with the brand of ha- 


ving been the chief diſturber of the Catholick religion in the moſt chriſtian king- 
dom, obſcured thoſe excellent endowments of the mind, which for boldneſs, con- 
ſtancy and generoſity, would otherwiſe have rendred him moſt conſiderable amongſt 


The day after the battle thoſe who in the terrour of the flight were ſcattered in di- 
vers places, underſtanding that the moſt part of the foot, being untouched, was re- 


tired to Cognac, endeavoured by ſeveral ways to get all to the ſame place; ſo that 


before many days were paſt, beſides monſieur de Aciere who ſaved himſelf there at 
the firſt, there met there the counts de la Roch-fou-cault, and Montgomery, monſieur 
s Bouchard, 


The duke of Anjou purſuing the enemy, entred the fame night of the battle vic- The body of 
torious into Farnac, whither the body of the ow of Conde was carried as in tri- 


the Prince of 
Conde was car- 


_ whilſt he lived were terrified with the name of ſo great a perſon. The duke per- wy — « 


Pack-horſeby 


what could not be done by policy or Juſtice, was effected by the war: where- the Catho- 
licks, and af- 


the royal blood, he reſtored it to Henry prince of Navarre his nephew, who with- Ae 


out any other pomp, ſave only the abundant tears of all the Faction, cauſed him to 
be buried at Vendoſme, in a tomb belonging to his anceſtors. 


Nephew the 


prince of 


Navarre. 


him: on the contrary, at this very time there was a common ſlander laid upon his 


reputation, that through his ſloath and negligence, the Catholicks got an opportu- 


nity to paſs the river, whilſt he ſuffered himſelf to be deluded by the ſtratagems 
of a youth, who then only entred upon the rudiments of war; and that after tho 
paſlage of the army he had baſely * in all places; giving a beginning, by his 


flight, 
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flight, to the ſucceſs and victory of the enemy; which imputations, though he fully 
anſwered, ſhewing that the paſſage of the Catholicks happened only becauſe his or- 
ders were not obeyed, and becauſe thoſe who were appointed to guard the paſſes, 
for conveniency of quarter, left their poſts without leave; ſo that he who could 
not be every where, was not adyertiſed ſoon enough to remedy it; yet that his flight 
ought indeed to be attributed ro greatneſs of courage 3 for the army being routed, 
and the victory deſperate, he choſe rather to ſave himſelf, that he might riſe again 
as a new Anteus to the ruin and perdition of his enemies, than by deſpairing of the 
future, through dejectedneſs of mind to die unprofitably out of ſeaſon, and without 
having effected any thing: nevertheleſs partly through envy, partly through ambition, 
partly through grief of the late loſs, and the death of the prince, he was ſpoken againſt 
and hated by many. e * oh: 
| Beſides this, it was thought that wanting the authority and name of a prince of 
of the blood, the foundation and credit of the faction would fail; for neither the peo- 
ple would fo readily believe and follow a man of private condition, nor ſtranger 
| princes much truft to his fidelity; nor would the reaſons of their cauſe have that 
wonted pretence to make war for the publick good, and ſervice of the ſtate ; the 
nature of his charge being ſuch that whoſoever undertook it, ought to be the neareſt 
allied princes ot the blood royal. To this was added that many accuſtomed to 
the liberality, candour and integrity of the prince of Conde, abhorred and feared the 
diſpoſition and carriage of the admiral, who was thought a man exceeding cove- 
tous, of deep. thoughts, of a treacherous ſubtil nature, and in all things inclined 
2 wholly to attend and procure by any means his own ends. And it happened at the 
Audelbt after ſame time, that Andelot and Jaques Bouchard, the one brother, an the other ſtreight- 
the loſs of the [y united by intereſts with the admiral, either ſpent with labour, or overcome with 
bite nw grief and trouble of mind, fell both into a grievous ſickneſs, of which they died 
ly not many months after, whereby that party which deſired the greatneſs and advance- 
ment of the admiral, not knowing how to manage their buſineſs, remained extream- 
ly weakned. But he with his ſubtilty overcoming all theſe impediments, reſolved 
by deſpiſing ambition, and ſpaciouſneſs of titles, ſtill to retain in himſelf the chief 
power and authority; for transferring the name of Heads of the faction, and the 
titles of generals of the army to Henry prince of Navarre, and Henry fon to the 
deceaſed prince of Conde, he ſaw the common cauſe would not only keep the ſame 
authority and the ſame reputation of being upheld by the blood royal; but they 
being both in a manner children, the ſole adminiſtration of the whole buſineſs ſhould 
ſtill remain in him; fo to quiet the ambitions and pretences of the great ones, ſo 
to ſatisfie the expectation of the people, and by this means to renew again that 
league amongſt the faction which through diverſity of opinions ſeemed now ina man- 
| ner broken. 5 5 | 5 | 8 
With this reſolution, not attempting that which could not be obtained, he pre- 
ſently ſent to queen Fane to come to the army, ſhewing her the time was now come 
to advance her ſon to that greatneſs Which properly belonged to him, and to which 
ſie had ſo long aſpired. Queen Jane wanted neither willingneſs nor courage, being 
before fully refolyed, deſpiſing all danger to make her ſon head of that faction ; 
wherefore with a readineſs and quickneſs anſwerable to the occaſion, ſhe went in- 
ſtantly with both the princes to the camp, which was then at Cognac, full of diſ- 
cords within it ſelf, and in a condition rather to diſſolve, than to keep together, to 
remedy the diſorders and loſſes already happened. There the queen of Navarre after 
ſhe had approved the admiral's counſels, the army being drawn together, with won 
derful courage and manly ſpeeches, exhorting the ſoldiers to remain united and 
conſtant in the defence of their liberties and religion, propoſed to them the two 
young princes, whoſe preſence and aſpect moved the affections of them all, to be their 
„generals; encouraging them under the auſpicious conduct of thoſe two branches of 
eg, "the royal blood, to hope for a moſt happy ſucceſs to their juſt pretentions and the 
avarre, an : R ; 
Henry Son to common cauſe : at which words the army, which through the paſt adverſities, and 
ths Prince of preſent diſcords, was in a manner aſtoniſhed and confounded, taking new vigour, 
Conde are ap- the admiral and the count de la Roch-fou-cault firſt ſubmitted and ſwore fidelity ro 
proved of the princes of Bourbon; by whoſe example the gentlemen and commanders doing 
Heads of the the ſame, the common ſoldiers likewiſe with loud applauſe approved the election 
Hugonot of the princes for protectors and heads of the reformed religion. Henry of Bourbon 
Faction, | WEE 7 | prince 
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prince of Navarre was then fifteen years of age, of a liyely ſpirit and generous-cou-, 1.569, 
rage, altogether addicted and intent to the profeſſion of arms; wherefore through The Prince of 
the inclination of his fate, or the perſwaſions of his mother readily without any Navarre was 
demur attempting the invitation of the army, in a ſhort ſoldier-like ſpeech he pro- _ . 
miſed them, To protect the true religion, and to perſevere conſtantly in the defence of tbe Prince of Con- 
common cauſe, till either death or victory brought that liberty they all deſired and aimed at. de a child. 
The prince of Conde rather by his actions than words conſented. to what was done, 
for he was ſo young that he could not expreſs himſelf otherwiſe; ſo that in all 'other 
things likewiſe yielding to the maturer age, and pre-eminene. of the firſt prince of Moneycoyned 
the blood, the chief authority of the faction was eſtabliſhed in the prince of Na- by = Queen. 
varre : Wherefore queen Jane, in remembrance of this Act, cauſed afterwards-cer- „ 
tain pieces of gold to be coyned, which on the one fide bore her own Effigies, and figure on the 
on the other her ſons, with theſe words, PAX CERTA, VICTORIA INTEGRA, one fide, and 
MORS HONESTA : 2h. JoH15% 2c ni 51621 d mon 
The princes then being choſen heads of the faction, they preſently called a coun- Os 
eil of the chief commanders to deliberate in the preſence of queen Fane how to ma- 
nage their buſineſs, what remedies were expedient to repair their paſt loſſes, and how 
to divert the extream danger that threatned them, There before any thing. elſe; it 
was determined, that the admiral, by reaſon of the minority and little experience of 
the princes, ſhould govern the army and all things elſe belonging to the war; but 
monſſeur de Aciere ſhould be general of the foot: which charge firſt by the infirmity, The care of 

and afterwards by the death of Andelot, was vacant, and monſieur de Genlis general the 2 5 
of the artillery which was formerly ſupplied by Bouchard. After, which elections, che Admiral 
diſcourſing how to proceed with the war, many not yet aſſured from their fears, 3 35 
would that the army ſhould be drawn into the cities and ſtrong holds about Rochel, 
ſhewing it would be impoſſible for the duke of Anjou to make any attempt upon thoſe 
places which were ſo invironed with waters, and marſh grounds, whilſt there was any 
reaſonable ſtrength to defend them: but this appeared to the admiral (the other com 
manders of beſt eſteem being of the ſame opinion) a too cowardly reſolution, and 
therefore it was determined, that all the army ſhould be divided into the ſeveral 
towns upon the rivers, to keep them, and to hinder the progreſs of the conqueror, 
till they had certain news of the forces the duke of Deux-ponts was bringing to their 
aid out of Germany, who when he came near the army ſhould draw together again to 
meet him whereſoever he was, and uſe their utmoſt endeavours to joyn with him: 
for by obtaining that end, they ſhould remain at leaſt equal, if not ſuperior in ſtrength 
to the king's army; and if they could not effect it, they ſhould be ſeparated and 
earry the war into divers places, and the king likewiſe being conſtrained to divide 
his forces, they might make war upon even terms; which things being reſolv'd on, 
queen Fane went to Rochel to ſollicite for new aids and proviſions, the admiral 
| with the princes retired to S. Fane d' Angeli, monſieur de Piles took upon him the 
defence of Aaintes, Montgomery and Puviant turned about to Angouleſme, monſieur 
a* Aciere with the greateſt part of the foot remained at Cognac, and Genlis with a 
ftrong garriſon ſhut himſelf up in Loudun, all places either for ſtrength of their ſitua- 
tion, by help of art, or in regard of the rivers, (which in that country are many and 
very deep) likely to hold out a long time. by „„ S500 225) 

In the mean while the duke of Anjou, having given three days to refreſh his men, 
who were wearied out with continual labour, and buſied in dividing their booty, by 
the advice of his captains, reſolved to ſet upon thoſe very cities the Hugonots meant 
to poſſeſs, as the moſt ready way to manage the war; to which purpoſe he ſent for 
the great pieces of battery from Poictiers, having for the more expedition marched. 
only with field-pieces. This time of reſpite retarded for ſome days the courſe of 
their victory, and gave the Hugonots leiſure to put their before-mentioned deſigns in 
execution; beſides the expecting orders from the court which was far off, and where 
the reſolutions are not always cafie and pofitive, produced at leaſt delays and loſs of 
time. The firſt place they moved againſt was Cognac; but it ſoon appeared they 
had undertaken a long and difficult enterpriſe ; for the late victory was gained rather 
by induſtry in paſſing the river, and the death of the prince of Conde, than any great 
loſs or ſlaughter among the Hugonots ; and their running away, which proceeded 
only from a ſudden terror as it was a cauſe of lofing their general, ſo it preſerved 
the army, which being. now mace with abundant proviſions to defend 1 — 

6 O 2 b places, 
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1569. places. burnt with a deſire by ſome remarkable valiant actions to cancel the infamy of 

their late flight ; whereby the taking of the principal cities became exceeding difficult. 

There were in Cognac ſeven thouſand foot, and more than ſix hundred horſe with 

monſieur d' Aciere, and divers of the nobility and chiet commanders, who as the 

army approached, and ſeveral days after ſallied out in ſuch numbers, that their en- 

counters ſeemed rather little battles than great ſkirmiſhes ; and beſides the fiereeneſs 

and courage the Hugonots ſhewed, they did likewiſe great damage to the aſſailants, fo 

that they had no leiſure by reaſon of the continual ſallies, to think either of making 

their approaches, or raiſing batteries, but were forced for their own ſecurities, and to 

avoid the fury of the enemy, fo keep the army in perpetual duty, and in arms ; by 

which difficulties the duke of Anjou concluding it was in a manner impoſlible, in the 

ſtate the town then was, to take it; not to ſpend his time in vain, or to conſume the 

army to no purpoſe, reſolved to advance further, to aſſemble and clear thoſe places 

more in the heart of the enemies country, which were neither ſo ftrong, nor ſo well 


provided, fo that they being taken, Cognac would remain like an Iſland cut off from 


all commerce, and fall of it ſelf ; which in time he hoped undoubtedly to effect: for 
experience had in all occaſions manifeſtly ſhewn, that there was no poiſon ſo deadly to 
the Hugonots as delays. e | | | 
Wherefore the duke of Anjou at the end of four days leaving Cognac, and marching 
towards St. Jean d' Angeli, he, or ſome of his commanders, by the way took Tifange, 
Montaut, Foreſt, and Aubeterre, and at length came to beſiege Mucidan. There the 
count of Briſſac with his wonted courage tending his batteries, whilſt he reſolutely 
advanced to view the breach, was ſhot in the right thigh, of which wound he died, 
generally lamented by all men. His misfortune ſlackned not, but on the contrary 
added to the fierceneſs of the Catholicks, inſomuch that having made a furious aſſault 
and taken the town, in revenge of his death, not only all the ſoldiers, but the In- 
habitants likewiſe were put to the ſword. | : | . 
| | gus of In this interim Wolfangus of Bavaria duke of Deux ponts, moved by the money 
; 22 * and promiſes of the Hugonots, had by the aid of the duke of Saxony, and the count 
14000 den Palatine of the Rhine, and by the perſwaſions and aſſiſtance of the queen of England, 
comes to the gotten together an army of 6000 foot and 800 horſe, monſieur de Muy and mon- 
aid of the Hu- ſieur de Morvilliers with 800 horſe, and monſieur de Briguemaut with 1200 French 
"cs muſketiers being ſent into Germany to join with them. In his army were William 
| of Naſſau prince of Orange, with Lewis and Henry his brothers; who being driven 
out of Flanders, to avoid the ſeverity of the duke of Alva, followed the ſame reli- 
gion, and the ſame fortune with the Hugonots. 3 5 | 
The king of France and the queen his mother had endeavoured, firſt by embaſſies 
to the proteſtant princes, and afterwards by the authority of the emperor Maximil- 
lian the ſecond, with whom they entertained a ſtreight league, to hinder the raiſing 
of his army; but the proteſtants being much more zealous to advance their own re- 
ligion, and the hope of gain and booty more prevalent than either the king's promiſes, 
or the emperor's threats, they brought their forces together with a firm reſolution, 
deſpiſing all dangers, to paſs without delay to the aid of the Hugonots. But the king 
and the queen-mother, who to ſhelter themſelves/from this tempeſt, were gone to 
Metz upon the borders of Lorain, when they ſaw this army raiſed, to hinder which 
they had uſed all manner of arts, gave commiſſion to the duke of Aumale, with the 
cavalry of Champagne and Burgundy, and 6000 Swiſſes newly received into pay, to 
enter the confines of the proteſtant princes,” waſting their territories, and ſpoiling their 
people, to force them to keep the army at home for their own defence, ſo that they 
might not paſs that year into France; believing the emperor, in conſideration of the 
Juſtice of their cauſe, and the league they had with him, would not oppoſe his reſo- 
lution. But the duke of Aumale having in the territories of Straſbourg, one of the 
1 free towns of the empire met with, and made a great ſlaughter among a certain num- 
| ber of French that were going from Genevs and the country about, to joyn with the 
duke of Deux-ponts his army, not only the other towns, and all the princes of the 
empire, but even the emperor himſelf was ſo offended thereat, that the king and 
the queen, not to exaſperate them further, or raiſe new enemies, ſent directions to 
the duke of Aumale, that he ſhould preſently withdraw his forces into Burgundy, to 
keep things in order at home, being already aſſured through the perverſeneſs of ſtranger 
_ princes, that they ſhould have work enough in their own kingdom. = 
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Ihe duke of Dur: ponts with his army preſently followed the duke of Aumale in- 
to Burgundy, with exceeding cruelty walting and ſpoiling all the country through 
which he paſſed ; nor could the duke of Aumale, being ſo much inferiour in ſtrength, 


either hinder his march, or fight with him in the ele z Wherefore retiring into the ale _ 
towns, he only kept him from entring into the ſtrong places, or making that ſpoil i 
and thoſe incurſions which he would have done, if fing 


enters into 
? ing no reſiſtance, he had made France, waſt- 
himſelf maſter of the country. In this manner the armies ſkirmiſhing almoſt every ing and ſpoil- 
day, though ſometimes with loſs, they marched all over Burgundy, till the duke of 8 the en. 
Aumale, ſeeing the enemy for want of pieces of battery could not force the ſtrong *?* = 
| towns, and knowing to follow them at a diſtance would be to no purpoſe, went di- 
_ rectly through the country of Auxerre with that ſtrength he had, to the duke of An- 
Jou, that being ſo joined, they might be the better able to reſiſt the enemy. 2 
But the German army being advanced to the Loire, was in exceeding pain how to 
Paſs over ; for all the bridges upon that river are either within the towns, or elſe 
| cloſe under the walls, and were then held by the king's forces; for the duke of Anjou 
being certainly advertiſed of the Germans coming, leaving the enmies country, ha 
drawn all the army to the river, and having placed ſtrong guards upon the paſſes, ex- 
| pected what reſolution they would take; by reaſon whereof the Germans were in great 
ftreight, there being no means to paſs the river, but by making their way through the 
towns; and they had neither pieces of battery, nor other proviſions fit for ſuch a 
- purpoſe: inſomuch that they began to fear this great army, which was raiſed with 
ſuch a noiſe, would at length be deſtroyed without effecting any thing. =; 
| Nevertheleſs the baſeneſs or treachery of men rendered that very eaſy, which was 
of it ſelf exceeding difficult : for the commanders of the German army reſolving to 
fall upon la Charite, a town upon the river, rather with an intent not to ſpend their 
time idly, than with any reaſonable hope of taking it; and meaning to batter the 
walls, which were of the old faſhion, with thoſe few ſmall pieces that marched with 
the army, he was ſcarce encamped before it, when the governour without iy ap- 
parent cauſe (for at that time as it is uſual in civil wars, men were led by divers 
unknown intereſts and inclinations) fled ſecretly out of the town ; whereupon, the 
ſoldiers running away in diſorder, the townſmen were ſo terrified, that they began 
to enter into a treaty of yielding themſelves z during the which, being negligent of _ 
their guards, they without on a ſudden faſtned the ladders to the walls, and finding 
no oppoſition, Briquemaut's men firſt, and after them the whole army entring, 
miſerably ſacked that town, whilſt the duke of Anjou being certainly advertiſed of 
the Germans attempt, ſent a conſiderable force to relieve it. So the German army hav- 
ing at the ſame time gained a convenient paſs and retreat, on the twentieth of May 
_ paſſed over the river. i Eo PRE | 
In the mean while the admiral with the princes, under whoſe names all things 
| were governed, made ready to march towards the Germans, with this conſideration, 
that if they could join their forces, the army would be by that means much the 
ſtronger z and if they could not, the duke of Anjou lying between the two armies 
would be compaſſed in, and exceedingly ſtreightned on all ſides: Wherefore monſieur 
de la Noue being left governour of the militia at Rochel, for all things elſe were di- 
rected by the queen of Navarre, and the count of Montgomery ſent to the aid of 
Bearne, (of which province meſſieurs de Monluc and Terride the king's lieutenants in 
Gaſcony and Guyenne were abſolute maſters ; ) they marched with 12000 foot, and 
2000 horle towards the Loire, daily increaſing in ſtrength through the continual con- 
| courſe of the nobility, that came in to them from the adjacent provinces 3 but being 
not yet certainly advertiſed of the duke de Deux-ponts paſſage they were not fully re- 
| ſolved which way to take, but advanced very ſlowly, reaſonably enough doubting 
that they might be aſſailed by the catholicks before they could join with the duke of 
Anjou, after the German camp had paſſed the Loire, fearing to be engaged between 
the two armies, withdrew his forces from the river and retired into Limoſin, con- 
ceiving the woods and mountains in the country would ſtill ſecure his quarters, and oy 
that the Germans who were accuſtomed to lie covered and live in plenty, through the Tḧ4 duke of 
barrenneſs of the ſoil could not long ſubſiſt there. | | 5 Deux. ponts 
On the other ſide the duke of Deux-ponts when he had paſſed the Loire, being de- dies of exceſs | 
ſirous to join with the princes, haſtened his march all that he could; but death croſs d' of drinking 
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his deſign, for either through the incommodities of ſo long a journey, or as ſome ſaid 5 
A | 3 | | through Princes, 
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1569, through the exceſs of drinking, he fell intoa continual feaver, which ſoon becoming 
malignant killed him in a few days after, leaving it doubtful (having marched ſo far 
through the enemies country without any loſs, and paſſed ſo many great deep rivers) 
whether it were to be attributed to fortune or his own conduct that he had ſo happily 
advanced to join with his confederates into the furtheſt parts of all Aguitaine. 

Count Man. The duke being dead, the charge of the army fell upon count Yolrade of Mansfield, 
feld tucceeds who was his lieutenant-general, without any oppoſition either of the princes or other 
| ark = *he great commanders in the army, who avoided it more through the apprehenſion of 
| Ay many eminent dangers ; than either through modeſty or want of pretences. The 
third day after the death of the general, the German army joined with the admiral - 
and the princes upon the banks of the Vienne, where having made a muſter, and given 
them a months pay out of the moneys which the queen of Navarre had with great pains + 
' raiſed upon the Rochellers, and out of the contributions of the neighbouring towns, 
they marched together towards the duke of Anjou, being deſirous to fight before any 
new accident happened to diminiſh their forces. 5 | 
| The duke of Anjou had recruited his army with the ſuccours that came out of Italy 
n = and Flanders: for the pope deſirous to have the war continued againſt the Hugonots, 
Nan; und and for the reputation of the apoſtolick ſee, had ſent to his majeſty's aid 4000 foot 
the Duke of and 800 horſe under the command of Sforza count de Sana Fiore a perſon of quality 
Alva ſend and an experienced ſoldier : and the great duke of Tuſcany had added 200 horle 
ſup plies to the and 1000 foot under Fabiano del Monte, The duke of Alva likewiſe ſent count 
King. Peter Erneſt de Mansfield out of Flanders with a regiment of 3000 walloons and 300 
flemiſh lances, being deſirous to deſtroy the German army in which were the prince of 

Orange and his brothers, who though exiles, retained fo great a power and credit in all 
parts of the low-countries as Loos FTW 
But notwithſtanding theſe ſupplies, their miſeries, ſickneſs, and want of pay had 

ſo diminiſhed the army, that it was rather inferiour than ſuperiour in number to the 
Hugonots ; wherefore the duke of Anjou being unwilling to fight, having retired in- 
to the country of Limoſin, ftaid at Rochebeille in a ſecure quarter; for the main body 
of the atmy lying upon the top of a ſteep rocky hill, of difficult aſſent towards the 

plain country, al.ttle on each hand were two other craggy hills full of ſteems, and 

trees, in either of which ſtood a village. In that on the right hand was Philippa 
 S$trozzi, whom the king had declared colonel general of the infantry, with two 
French regiments, and in the other on the left, the count di Sancta Fiore, Fabiano 

del Monte, and Pietro Paulo Toſinghi, with the pope's and the Tu/can foot. On the 

top of the hill the cannon was planted, which commanded all the places about, and 
berween the head-quarter and the villages where the foot was intrenched in the plain, 
but with a running ſtream in their front, lay the light horſe with the duke of Ne- 
mours, and the Italian commanders. Being thus diſpoſed in their ſeveral quarters, 

having the city of Limoges a little behind them, the camp abouùnded with victuals, of 
which by reaſon of its barrenneſs there was great ſcarcity in the country about. | 

The admiral, who with the princes and the army was advanced within half a 
leauge of the Catholick camp, conſidering the advantage of the place where they lay, 
and the difficulty to nouriſh his men amongft barren woods and ſtony mountains, re- 
ſolved at the ſame time to ſet upon Strozz?'s quarter and the /talians, knowing if he 
could beat them from thence and get poſſeſſion of the villages, he ſhould ſo ſtreighten 
the enemies camp, that loſing the uſe of the plain, and not having wherewithal to 
feed ſuch a number of horſe, they would be conſtrained to retreat with evident danger 

The Armies of being routed. Upon which grounds the twenty third of June he with his van 
n Fer h (the foot under Piles, Briquemaut, and Rouvray) going firſt; then count Lewis of 
Agen iral fers Naſſau with a regiment of Germans; and laſtly, de Muy, Teligny and Saubi/e with 
upon Srrozzi's their horſe, marched directly towards Strozzi's quarter; and the princes with the 
quarter, who battle commanded by the count de la Roch. fou-cault and the prince of Orange, in 
FIN which were Beaudine's, Blacon's and Pouillier's foot, another regiment of Germans, 
© Tf is and the marqueſs of Renel, Mombrun, Aciere, and Ambras with their horſe, advanced 
taken priſoner to the Italians quarter the moſt part of the Germans and two regiments of muſke- 


tiers under the command of the count de Mansfield and Genlis ſtaying with the cannon 
in the champagne. | | . 


But the aſſault which was appointed to be given two hours before day, by reaſon of 
the ſhortnefs of the night, began juſt as the light appeared, when the admiral falling 
| | Pg upon 
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upon $trozzi's quarter, called Piles his muſketiers to go on firſt; after whom the reſt 
following, which were about 4000. there began a moſt fierce and bloody fight; the 


Hugonots rely ing upon their number, and the Catholicks upon the ſtrength of the ſi- 


tuation; for being covered with trees and hedges, and having the advantage of an 
higher ground, with their ſmall ſhot they exceedingly annoyed the enemy, who on 
the other ſide being ſo much ſuperiour in number, that they fought four to one with 
continual ſupplies of freſh men, made a fair attempt to overcome the inequality of the 
place, and to beat the Catholicks from their poſt, which would have been impoſſible 
if too much ardour (conſidering how they diſpoſed themſelves) had not rendred 
their reſolution vain : for Philippo Strozzi being incenſed beyond his uſual temper by 
the cries of the French, (who having the count of Briſſac freſh in their memories; re- 
proached him with his name, and ſhewed a kind of diſdain to be commanded by an 
Italian) advanced to the head of his men, and earneſtly encouraging every one with 
fair words and his own example to follow him, leaving the advantage of the place, 
fell in with ſuch fury upon Briquemants and Piles his muſketiers; that he forced them 
to retire in great diſorder : but the admiral ſeeing him through the heat of the fight, 
and eagerneſs to purſue thoſe that ran away, advance inconſiderately into an equal 
place, and come into the plain champagne where the horſe might be uſeful; advanced 
likewiſe with all the van, hemming him in on every ſide; and though with the help 
of his ſoldiers he couragiouſly defended himſelf, yet being overborn by the horſe, 


and full of wounds and blood, he was at length taken priſoner, which occaſioned many 
to paſs this cenſure upon him, that his courage was more commendable than his 


wiſdom : but it was almoſt impoſſible, that a man who hath in him the thoughts 
of honour, when he finds himſelf provoked, though by them that are ignorant, 


ſhould keep within thoſe limits which he himſelf knoweth are preſcribed and dictated 


by reaſon. 5 | 5 | | | | | 

k There remained dead upon the place St. Loup and Roqueleaure, both lieutenants to 
Strozzi; 22 captains, ſome that were reformed, ſome that had companies; and 
350 of the beſt ſoldiers; and on the Hugonots ſide 150 horſe and foot, amongſt 
which Trememotit and la Fountaine, both commanders of great power and eſteem. 
The admiral bravely purſued the remainder of Strotgzi's men, who retreated fight- 
ing to their poſt 3 but the place was of ſuch a nature, that the horſe could do no good, 
and the foot being weary and diſordered, could not fo briſkly renew the affault ; 
 wherefote the catholicks, who were ſtill a conſiderable number upon the hill, eaſily 


| ſuſtained the charge, till the light horſe which were near, ſeeing the danger their : 


friends were in, came to ſuccour them, and being joined, beat back the Hugonots, to 


the great honour of Franciſco Somma of Cremona, a captain of the Italian light horſe, 


who with the greateſt part of his men, lighting from their horſes, fought amongſt 
the hedges and the cheſnut-trees in the firſt ranks with wonderful courage, and ex- 


ceeding detriment to the enemy. On the other ſide, whither the prince of Navarre 


and Conde led the battalia to aſſail the Italians, there happened leſs execution on ei- 

ther fide ; for the count de S. Flour not being ſo precipitately raſh as SHozzi was, 

nor moved by the unexperienced forwardneſs of his ſoldiers ; maintaining his ground, 
defended himſelf without any ill ſucceſs, reſolutely ſuſtaining the aſſault of Baudine 


and Pouilliers, who with a great number of foot endeavoured to beat him from it; and 
though the fight endured with great ardour on both ſides an hour longer than at the 


other quarter which the admiral attempted, yet it ended with little blood, for there 
were not killed in all above 120 men. | | | | 


This was the firſt day in which Henry prince of Navarre hazarded himſelf in the 


war; for though he was carefully brought up by his mother in all warlike exerciſes 


that were uſed amongſt us, as riding and handling his arms, yet till that day he 


never was preſent in any real occaſion ; but then chraging in the front of his men, 
he ſhewed ſuch noble courage and boldneſs, which was ſo much the more remakable, 


becauſe danger at firſt ſeems moſt terrible, that he gave ſufficient teſtimony of ſuch a 


virtue as was likely to fill the world with the renown of his actions. g 1 8 
Ihe buſineſs being thus ended, the princes and the admiral, that they might the 
more ſtreighten the Catholicks, reſolving to encamp in the ſame place where they had 


fought, judging that by reaſon of the narrowneſs of the quarters the king's horſe muſt 
_ neceſſarily be reduced to great extremity : but within a few days they found how pre- 


judicial that reſolution proved; wy the means of Limoges which lay behind *. 
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The Hiſtory of the Civil Wars 
the duke of Anjou was abundantly furniſhed with victuals, which they could no way 


prevent; but in their camp the barrenneſs of the country, and the power of the 
TheHugonots catholicks over the adjacent towns, cauſed ſuch a dearth of all proviſions, that they 


were forced to riſe, and marching towardsPerigord to ſeek a more fertile Soil, whereby 
to ſatisfic the greedy appetites ot ſo many Germans, who being led on by the hopes of 
lenty and rich booty, found want of food and lying in the field ſo much the more 
inſupportable. | 6 | ; 
About this time the queen-mother came to the duke of Anjou's camp, accompa- 
nied by the cardinals of Bourbon and Lorain, to conſult and reſolve how to manage 
the war: for not only in the king's council, but much more in the army the com- 
manders were of divers opinions; ſome parallelling the king's forces with the Hugo- 
nots, thought it moſt expedient preſently to come to a battle, believieg that the old 


bands (fo they call the king's ſtanding regiments) and the firm battalion of the 


the 
conſiſting of the flour of all the nobility in the kingdom, would eaſily maſter the 


ie by ſo many actions already become terrible to the enemy, could not receive 
eaſt oppoſition by the Hugonots new raiſed men, and that the Catholick horſe 


ſquadrons of the reiters, (ſo they call the German horſe) which beſides the officers 
and ſome few gentlemen, are made up of people taken out of ſtables, and ſuch like 
mean drudges, very improper to bear arms: wherefore they concluded, that in a 


few hours they might deliver France from the infinite diſtractions and calamities of 


war, and with one blow ſuppreſs the obſtinate perverſeneſs of the Hugonots ; whereas 
keeping things with wary counſels and ſlow reſolutions from coming to an iflue, the 


people were conſumed, the nobility deſtroyed, the king's revenues brought to no- 


thing, and the country ruined, with a general deſolation over the whole kingdom; 


ſtill giving time and opportunity to the enemy by his induſtry to gain advantages, be- 


ſides the evident danger, if a new ſupply came out of Germany, as it was already re- 


ported, that the king's army being weary and decayed with a continual war, would 
at length remain a prey to the force of the enemy, „ 
Others thought it a raſh precipitate counſel, to hazard a kingdom upon the uncer- 
tain events of a battle, againſt an enemy that had not any thing to venture; for all the 
Germans fortune conſiſted in their arms and that little Baggage they carried with 
them; and the Hugonots could loſe nothing, but what they had taken and uſurped 


from the crown: wherefore it was too viſible a danger to fight without any hope of 
gain againſt a deſperate multitude; that more ſolid ſecure reſolutions ought to be ta- 
| ken, and by prolonging the war ſuffer the German forces to conſume away of them- 


ſelves, as they always uſe to do; for being brought into a climate fo contrary to that 
where they were born, when the heats of ſummer came, and grapes were ripe, of 
which they were exceeding greedy, ſickneſs would without doubt enter amongſt them, 
by which their army would remain, if not abſolutely defeated, at leaſt notably dimi- 
niſhed and weakened; that if the heads of the, Hugonots determined, as it was likely 
they would, to attempt the principal towns held by the catholicks, they would be 
ſure in aſſaults and ſkirmiſhes to loſe their beſt men, which was a certain way to ruin 
them; that though time, want of money, ſcarcity of victuals, and the unhealchfulneſs 
of the ſeaſon did not utterly deſtroy the Hugonots, yet it was a much ſafer counſel, 


| when the king's army had reſted, to return again with freſh men and a greater ſtrengh 


to the trial of a battle againſt a body languiſning and decayed with long continual la- 


| bour 3 which now on the contrary, by reaſon of the freſh ſupplies, was very power- 


ful and vigorous : that for the preſent year they needed not apprehend the coming of 
more Germans, who it was known had not yet made any levies ; and therefore they 


_ ought not through a vain fear to precipitate thoſe reſolutions, which being managed 
with prudence and moderation, might bring the buſineſs to a certain iflue, and a happy 
end. I | 


This opinion, as moſt ſecure, at length prevailed, eſpecially with the queen, who 
in her nature and judgment was diſpoſed to follow theſe counſels which were fur- 


theſt out of the power of fortune, and which might be effected with leaſt danger or 


blood, being wont to ſay, that members though never fo putrified, uſe not to be 
cut off without extream neceſſity; and whenſoever they are cut off, the body not 
only ſuffereth ſharp pains, but a dangerous debilitation, and too great a defect: 


_ wherefore in her heart ſhe was always inclined to favour thoſe reſolutions, which 


ſuppreſſing the heads of the Hugonots, might cure the madneſs of the people, 


of 
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und preſerve the welfare of the Crown; for which reaſons ſhe abhorred the trial of à 1569, 
battle;- by which (beſides the — 2 of che event) the body and ſtrengtir of the 
in exceedingly weakned. 
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kingdom would rema 5 
This determination being approved and concluded of by the king, the duke of Au- 

jou (after he had placed fufictent garriſons in the towns that lay next to the Hugo- The Due dil. 
now) diſmiſſed the _— and divided the reſt of the army into a fruitful convenient miſſeth the 
country, with a command, that by the firſt of Oober next they ſhould all return NN -# 
their colours, parpoſing then to pe- unite his fortes, and to proceed according 


12 ſends the 2 
occaſions ſhould require; and he himſelf wi a ſmall train of lords and officers, — Gariſon, 


(chat he might be near, if any accident ſhould Deren went to Loches, a ſtrong place = R to 


upon the confines of Touraine ee. Leches. 
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the duke of Anjou was abundantly furniſhed with victuals, which they could no way 
prevent ; but in their camp the barrenneſs of the country, and the power of the 


TheHugonots catholicks over the adjacent towns, cauſed ſuch a dearth of all proviſions, that they 


for want of 
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were forced to riſe, and marching towardsPerigord to ſeek a more fertile Soil, whereby 
to ſatisfie the greedy appetites of ſo many Germans, who being led on by the hopes of 

lenty and rich booty, found want of food and lying in the field ſo much the more 
inſupportable. | 0 | | 

About this time the queen-mother came to the duke of Anjou*s camp, accompa- 

nied by the cardinals of Bourbon and Lorain, to conſult and reſolve how to manage 
the war : for not only in the king's council, but much more in the army the com- 
mandefs were of divers opinions; ſome parallelling the king's forces with the Hugo- 
nots, thought it moſt expedient preſently to come to a battle, believieg that the old 


bands (ſo they call the king's ſtanding regiments) and the firm battalion of the 


Seife by ſo many actions already become terrible to the enemy, could not receive 


the leaſt oppoſition by the Hugonots new raiſed men, and that the Catholick horſe 


conſiſting of the flour of all the nobility in the kingdom, would eaſily maſter the 
ſquadrons of the reiters, (ſo they call the German horſe) which beſides the officers 
and ſome few gentlemen, are made up of people taken out of ſtables, and ſuch like 
mean drudges, very improper to bear arms: wherefore they concluded, that in a 


few hours they might deliver France from the infinite diſtractions and calamities of 


war, and with one blow ſuppreſs the obſtinate perverſeneſs of the Hugonots ; whereas 
keeping things with wary counſels and ſlow reſolutions from coming to an iſſue, the 
people were conſumed, the nobility deſtroyed, the king's revenues brought to no- 
thing, and the country ruined, with a general deſolation over the whole kingdom; 
ſtill giving time and opportunity to the enemy by his induſtry to gain advantages, be- 


ſides the evident danger, if a new ſupply came out of Germany, as it was already re- 


ported, that the king's army being weary and decayed with a continual war, would 
at length remain a prey to the force of the enemy. 2 V 
Others thought it a raſh precipitate counſel, to hazard a kingdom upon the uncer- 
tain events of a battle, againſt an enemy that had not any thing to venture; for all the 
Germans fortune conſiſted in their arms and that little Baggage they carried with 
them; and the Hugonots could loſe nothing, but what they had taken and uſurped 
from the crown: wherefore it was too viſible a danger to fight without any hope of 


gain againſt a deſperate multitude; that more ſolid ſecure reſolutions ought to be ta- 


ken, and by prolonging the war ſuffer the German forces to conſume away of them- 


ſelves, as they always uſe to do; for being brought into a climate fo contrary to that 


where they were born, when the heats of ſummer came, and grapes were ripe, of 
which they were exceeding greedy, ſickneſs would without doubt enter amongſt them, 
by which their army would remain, if not abſolutely defeated, at leaſt notably dimi- 
niſhed and weakened; that if the heads of the\Hugonots determined, as it was likely 
they would, to attempt the principal towns held by the catholicks, they would be 
ſure in aſſaults and ſkirmiſhes to loſe their beſt men, which was a certain way to ruin 
them; that though time, want of money, ſcareity of viduals, and the unhealthfulneſs 


of the ſeaſon did not utterly deſtroy the Hugonots, yet it was a much ſafer counſel, 


when the king's army had reſted, to return again with freſh men and a greater ſtrengh 
to the trial of a battle againſt a body languiſhing and decayed with long continual la- 
bour; which now on the contrary, reaſon of the freſh ſupplies, was very power= 
ful and vigorous: that for the preſent year they needed not apprehend the coming of 
more Germans, who it was known had not yet made any levies ; and therefore they 
ought not through a vain fear to precipitate thoſe refolutions, which being managed 
with prudence and moderation, might bring the buſineſs to a certain iſſue, and a happy 


oO 


end. 


This opinion, as moſt ſecure, at length prevailed, eſpecially with the queen, who 
in her nature and judgment was diſpoſed to follow theſe counſels which were fur- 
theſt out of the power of fortune, and which might be effected with leaſt danger or 
blood, being wont to ſay, that members though never ſo putrified, uſe not to be 
cut off without extream neceſlity ; and whenſoever they are cut off, the body not 
only ſuffereth ſharp pains, but a dangerous debilitation, and too great a defect: 
wherefore in her heart ſne was always inclined to favour thoſe reſolutions, which 
ſuppreſſing the heads of the Hugonots, might cure the madneſs of the people, 
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CIVIL WARS of FRANCE. 
By Henrico Caterino D' Avila. 


The Fifth Book. 


The ARGUMENT. 


Army together he ſits down before Chaſtel-rault : The Admiral raiſeth his Stege, 


and cauſeth the Duke of Anjou to do the like : Monfieur de Sanſac befiegeth la 


Charite, but without Succeſs : The Count Montgomery conquers the King's par- 
ty in Bearne, befiegeth and taketh Monſieur de Terride. The King cauſeth the 


Admiral to be proclaimed Rebel, his Goods to be confiſcate, and his Houſes de- 


moliſhed ; he continues the War vigorouſly. The Duke of Anjou grown ver 


ſtrong, defires to give battle: the Admiral\endeavours to avoid it, but forced by 

prepares to fight, and yet tries to 
march away. The Duke of Anjou follows, and overtakes him near Moncoun- 
'ng, and the Cannon doth great harm 


the Tumultuous conſent of his whole Army, 


ter; they s&irmiſh hotly towards the Eve 
to the Hugonots : Under favour of th 
and retreats, the Duke . the 


| face one another upon the plain of 


ght, the Admiral paſſeth the River, 


loncontour, and fight valiantly ; but the 


Victory is the Duke of Anjou's, with infinite flaubgter of the Hugonots ; ma- 
ny of them are diſheartned, and the Admiral encourageth them, and with ma- 


ny Reaſons perſuades them to proſecute the War. The Princes quit all the Coun- 


try except Rochel, St. Jean d' Angeli, and Angouleſme, and retire with the 
reliques of their Army into the Mountains 1 Gaſcogne and Languedoc. The 


Duke lays Siege to St. Jean, and takes it, but with the leſſening of his Army, 


and bis of Time ; he goes fick to Angiers, and thence to St. Germains : The 
Princes join with the Count Montgomery in Gaſcogne, they paſs the Winter in 
the Mountains, and at the Spring time draw into the plains, paſs the Rhoſne, 
and enlarge them ſelves in Provence and Daulphine : They march toward Noy- 
ers, and la Charite, with an intent to come near Paris: the 


HE fifth Book relates the Determination of the Hugonots to tale in tbe 
: Cities of Poictou and and Zaintonge : The Siege of Poictiers, the Duke 
of Anjou deſigns to relieve that City by a Diverſion, to which end drawing his 


ſame River in another place: The Armies 


King ſends an Army 
__ -. againſt 


5 


againſt them under the command of the Mareſtalde Cofle, a flow Man, and not 
deſirous to ruine the Hugonots : oY meet in Burgogne, but the Princes ſhun the 
Battle; a Treaty of agreement is begun, and in the end concluded at the Court. 
The Princes and the Admiral retire to Rochel ; the King endeavours to beget an 


Aſſurance in them, and for that cauſe offers to give his Siſter the Lady Marga- 


ret in Marriage io the Prince of Navarre, and to make War with the Spaniard 
in Flanders; the Match is concluded, and they come all to Court : The Queen 
f Navarre is poiſoned, after ber Death the Marriage is celebrated, amidſt the 
Triumphs whereof the Admiral is ſhot in the Arm: The King reſolves to proſe- 
cute and free himſelf of the Hugonots; upon It. Bartholomew's Eve at Night 
the Admiral and all the reft of them are maſſacred in Paris, and many other Ci- 


ties of the Kingdom : The King attempts to furpriſe Rochel, and Montauban, 


buf neither Defign takes Effect; many Treaties paſs to bring the Rochellers 7 
Subjettion, but they reſolving to defend themſelves, the Duke of Anjou draws his 
Army together, and befiegeth them with all his Forces : They hold out many 
months, till the Duke , Anjou being elected King of Poland, condeſcends to 
grant them very good conditions, with which they in appearance return unto the 
King's Obedience. The King of Poland departs: The Duke of Alancon his 
next brothey pretends to fucceed him in all his Dignities; is repulſed, whereat 
being diſcontented, he on his mind to new Defigns. The King of Navarre, 
the prince of Conde, the Houſe of Momorancy, and the Hugonots unite them- 
ſelves with him, and plot a Conſpiracy ; which being diſcovered, the Duke de 


Alencon, the King of Navarre, and mauy others are impriſoned ; the prince of 


nde eſcapes into Germany: the King falling into a dangerous Sickneſs, com- 
mits the troubles of the Kingdom unto his Mother's care: Armies are raiſed in 
Poictou, Languedoc, and Normandy, where the count de Montgomery com- 

ing out of England, lands, and takes many places. Monſieur de Matignon goes 


_ againſt, defeats, befieges, and takes him; he is brought to Paris, condemned 


and executed. King 
| the Burthen of bis Diſeaſe, and departs his Life in the Flower of his Age. 


——— = HE duke of Anjou's reſolution to diſſolve his army for a tine 


and draw into Gariſon, put the Hugonots affairs into a very 
hard condition; for having ſuch a multitude of men, and fo 
A little means to nouriſh and maintain them, which way ſoever 
they turned their thoughts, yet met with exceeding great difficul- 


ces of the kingdom, and even Paris it ſelf, the Seat and Baſis 


the Sinews of the contrary faction, to end the war victoriouſſy; and though viſibly it 
adminiſtred occaſion to rob and plunder, (the only end of the Germans, and the only 
way to keep them together; ) yet in effect it appeared a deſign full of danger and un- 
cCertainty, for putting themſelves (without money ammunition, good ſtore of cannon, 


order for viduals, and which imported moſt without any town, or ſtrong place whi-. 


ther they might upon any occaſion retreat, and defend themſelves) into the middle of 
an enemies country; they ſaw plainly, that any the leaſt ſiniſter incounter, or light 
impediment that croſſed their attempts, was enough abſolutely to ruine and deftroy 


them, nor were the hopes of gain or ſucceſs ſuch as could counterpoife this danger; 
for the principal towns were ſtrongly guarded, and the king's army being rather di- 


vided, than diſſolved, was eaſily to be re-united upon any occaſion, and capable to 
drive them into great ſtreights, if raſhly they engaged themſelves among the enemies 


forces, without conveniency to retire, or provide aginſt neceſſities, which would be 


likely daily to grow upon them. : 
ln C44 wy 


Ng having declared his Mother Reg ent, yields under 


ties. To pals the river of Loire, as many adviſed, and to en- 
deavour the ſubduing of the largeſt and moſt ſpacious provin- 


— of the catholic party; though it repreſented hopes, by cutting 
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1569, On the other ſide to ſpend their time in beſieging thoſe towns, which in Aquitaine, 
and beyond the Loire, held yet for the catholick party; and by taking them to gain 
the abſolute Dominion of that country, whereof they already poſſeſſed the greateſt 
part, and from which they expected the chief ſupport for their army, had two weigh- 
ty oppoſitions ; the firſt, that in pes the ſtrong places one by one, which were ſo 
well provided of all things neceſſary for their defence, would occaſion the loſs of much 
time, and greatly waſte the army, a thing well foreſeen by the Catholicks, and one of 
their chiefeſt aims: the other, that by ſtaying there they ſhould deſtroy that country 
with taxes and contributions from which they had their ſubſiſtence fo that they ſhould 


neither be able to raiſe money enough to pay the Soldiers, nor to get ſuch booty as 


would ſatisfy their greedineſs, and impatience. 
the admiral at length reſolved, to attempt thoſe which were neareſt, ſo to make an 
abſolute conqueſt of all that country beyond the Loire, and eſtabliſh their party ſecure- 
ly in that canton (as I may ſo ſay) of France; hoping to have ſuch ſupplies of mo- 
ney out of England, and by the prizes taken by the fleet, (ſince the death of /a Tour, 
commanded by monſieur de Sore) as would ſuffice to ſupply the army for ſome time, 


in which interim, an occaſion might perchance ariſe, of a more fortunate, and more 


happy progreſs. | 


TheHugonots With this deliberation, having taken the rich monaſtery of Branthome, and to make 
reſolve to take them more ready and obedient, granted the pillage thereof to the Germans, in which 


| 8 manner they uſed divers other leſſer places, the admiral with the army went to Chaſtel- 


can, by intel- Vault, in which town he had many days before held ſecret intelligence with ſome of 
 ligence poſſeſs the inhabitants; nor was the enterprize at all difficult; for the conſpirators having rai- 
themſelves of ſed a tumult, and made themſelves maſters of one of the gates, let in the Hugonots : 


Choftelrault, which unexpected accident ſtruck ſuch a terror in the governor who held it for the 
and Luſignan, 


wich the Ca. king, that he fled away to Poictiers without making any reſiſtance, and the town with- 
ſtle there. out diſpute remained abſolutely in the admiral's power, who received it as he did all 
the reſt, in the name of the prince of Navarre, by whoſe authority (as firſt prince of | 


the blood) all matters were diſpatched and governed. 


Chaſtle-rault being taken, the admiral advanced to beſiege Luſignan; and having | 


taken the town without much difficulty, ſat down before the caſtle, which is eſteem- 


ed one of the ſtrongeſt places in France, and had formerly (though often boldly af- 
faulted) held out with good ſucceſs a long time againſt the Engliſs ; but now the re- 


ſolution of the defendants was not anſwerable to the virtue of their predeceſſors ; for 
having ſcarce ſtaid for the battering (which though it made a large breach in the wall, 


yet the the caſtle flanding upon the top of a rock, it was almoſt impoſſible to go on 


to the aſſault) they began to treat of delivering\it up, and ina few. days capitulated to 
march out, with flying colours and all their baggage, which agreement (contrary to 


their cuſtom) was exactly obſerved. Lu/ignan thus taken, before which meſſieurs 


de Breuil and du Cheſny, ſoldiers of great reputation, were killed by the cannon ; the 

admiral taking ſix great pieces with him which he found in the caſtle, reſolved to 
5 march towards Poitiers, after Paris a city of the greateſt circuit of any in the king- 

| prop Mer dom, and head of the adjacent provinces,” whither were carried as into place of ſecu- 
ariraCny.. 7 ; , X g a | 

of the great- rity, all the wealth and treaſure of thoſe countries; judging, that if he could reduce 


eſt circuit of this ſo conſiderable a place to his devotion, all the reſt would without much difficulty 


any in France. yield of themſelves. 5 | EET 17 5 
- But when it was known at Loches, where the duke of Anjou lay, that the admiral 


made preparation of pioneers, artillery, and other things neceſſary to lay ſiege to 
Pocliers; though the fierce warlike diſpoſition of the people, gave hopes that it would 


be ſtoutly maintained: yet the council thought that ſo ſpacious a place, ſo thinly peo- 
pled, and ſo ſubject to be annoyed by the enemy, would require a great number of va- 
liant men to defend it, as well to ſecure a town of ſo great importance and reputation, as 


alſo ſo much the longer to amuſe the Hugonots, and by the difficulty of this attempt 


diſcourage and tire out their army; which was their chief deſign at the beginning, when 
they divided their forces. Wherefore beſides the ordinary gariſon that was in Poictiers, 


under the count de Lude governor of the city, the duke of Guiſe reſolved to put 
himſelf into it, a young man, who with ſingular expectation ſhewed himſelf as head 
of the catholick party, to renew by his brave and notable example in that beginning 


of his warlike actions, the glory of his father, who by defending Mez againſt the 
1 e Eh | | e 


But it being neceſſary of two evils to chuſe (as it is uſual) the leaſt; the Princes, and ; 
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forces of the Emperor Charles the fifth, made his way ts à high degree of power 
and eſtimation, This example of the duke of Guiſe, was followed by Charles mar- 
queſs de Mayenne his brother, the ſieurs de Montpezat, de Sefſac, de Mortemer, de Clai- 
riaux, de la Rochebariton, de Rufec, de Fervaques, de Briancon, de Chaſtilliere, and 


many other gentlemen, noble by birth and valour ; in whoſe company were alfo An- 
geo Cejis, and Giovanni Orſino, with 200 Italian horſe : ſo that there were then in the 


city 800 Cuiraſſiers, and about 400 light horſe; to theſe were added 4000 foot, 
of the beſt diſciplined in all France, under the command of Baſſac, la Parade, Ver- 
bois, Bonneval, Charry, and many other colonels of great reputation; ſix companies 


ol rowns-men, each of four hundred very well armed and exerciſed, beſides 300 


Italian firelocks commanded by Paulo Sforza, brother to Sana Fiore. There were 
alſo in the city a very great number of peaſants, by whoſe labour the moſt ſuſpected 


places of the ramparts were fortified with = care, and cannon planted, where they 
law the enemy was likely to encamp.  Beſ 


with proviſions for the war, eſpecially fireworks of divers kinds, which made the de- 
fendants confidently hope to repel the aſſaults of the enemy. | EE 
Notwithſtanding all theſe preparations, the admiral (either ardently deſirous to 


_ ſuppreſs the two young Guiſes his particular enemies, and therefore preferring that 
before all other reſpects; or deſpiſing the advice of the other commanders, who 


judging the enterprize very difficult, counſelled to turn their forces another way) 
fate down before the city the 24th of July, and in his march cauſed the infantry to 
ſtorm the ſuburb that lieth without the port of St. Lazarus, no ways fortified, but de- 


fended only by colonel Boifvert, with 400 French muſketiers, who having valiantly 
| ſuſtained the aſſault for the ſpace of three hours, at laſt by the multiplied forces of 
the Hugonots, were conſtrained to quit it, being a place utterly impoſſible to be kept: 


but the duke of Guiſe fallying forth in perſon, gallantly reſiſted the fury of the ene- 
my, till the houſes near the gate, and about the works were burnt and levelled with 


the ground, leſt they ſhould have that conveniency to lodge and offend the town. 
The army lay that night two miles from the walls, and the next morning the firſt 
troops of the camp ſkirmiſhing hotly with the cavalry that ſallied out in many pla- 
ces, the admiral encamped with very good order in thoſe quarters which with pru- 
dent conſideration were before reſolved on. | i | 5 
The platform of Poictiers is of a great circumference, and unequal ſituation; for 
extending it ſelf in a ſtony, rugged way from eaſt to weſt, ſometimes it aſcends, 


ſometimes deſcends, here crooked, there in a direct line, but three ſides of it lie open 


to the cannon from the rocks that encompaſs it, only the forth is even, and ſo high, 


that no place without can command or annoy it; and though indeed it may be bat- 
tered from divers places without, yet it is no eaſie matter afterwards to advance to 
the aſſault ; for the Clain that runneth about a great part of it, and a deep lake cauſed 
by the ſame river, make in it a manner inacceſſible, and the unevenneſs of the rocks 
that afforded means to offend it, yield alſo commodious retreat to the defendants ; for 
the ſteep craggy clifs upon which it is ſeated, is ſo eaſie to be wrought into, that al- 


moſt of it ſelf it maketh ſtairs, and narrow paſſages, very advantageous to be long 
made good againſt the enemy. The admiral taking notice of this ſituation, endea- 


voured to enlarge himſelf, and inviron as much of the circuit as he could poſſibly, 


playing at once upon ſeveral parts of the city, ſo far diſtant one from another, as he 


might both divide the courage and forces of the beſieged. To that end he placed the 
German infantry at the fartheſt corner of the city beyond the river, 1 them 


in the hoſpital and mill near to it, joining them together with a bridge drawn croſs 


the river with ropes, which likewiſe ſerved the foot of Gaſcony and Provence, who 
lay along the banks of the river as far as the Fauxburg, called Rochereuil ; himſelf 


with the van lodged in the monaſtery of St. Benet ; the prince who led the battle, 
with the count de la Roch-fou-cault and count Mansfeld, at St. Lazarus; Briquemaut, 


Piles and Muy, with the rear at the Fauxburg of Pierre Levee, taking up in this man- 


ner all that ſpace of ground which reacheth from the North to the Weſt, and from the 
Weſt to the South; and cavalry quartered in all the villages about, ſpreading as far ag 


Cruſtelle, almoſt two leagues from the town. 


Scarce was the infantry encamped about the city, when monſieur de Seſſac, the 


duke of Gui/e's lieutenant, accompanied with Giovanna Orſino, and 120 of the moſt 
reſolute horſe of the garriſon, ſally ing out at the gate of the trench, fell into a quarter 
: | R r | | of 


des all this, the city was plentifully ſtored 
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of cavalry in a village called Marne, and finding them in diſorder and unprepared, 
as they were about to take up their lodging, with ſmall trouble killed a great num- 
ber, and diſperſed the reſt; and afterwards in his return meeting Briquemaut with 
200 Reiters, and divers French horſe he charged them ſo boldly, that at the firſt 
encounter, they all ran away, leaving above fourty of their men dead upon the place : 


Wherefore the admiral neceſſitated to hinder ſuch unwelcome ſallies, cauſed colonel 


Blacon with 2000 foot, to lie in the ruines of the ſuburb, and with fortifications and 
trenches to make his approaches ſo near to the gate, that they played upon one ano- 
ther continually with muſket-ſhot : but nevertheleſs colonel Ozoux who had left 
St. Maixent as a place too weak to be held, with only 600 foot, but choſen men, 
marched nine leagues in fix hours, and arriving at the beat of the Reveille, paſſed 


happily through all the works they had made, and in ſpite of the oppoſition of Blacon 


and all his men, entred through the ſame gate of the trench, to ſtrengthen the garri- 
ſon of Poiftiers. | | * | 2 


But the ſiege being laid and fetled, the firſt days were ſpent in ſharp ſkirmiſhes, of 
which though the event were divers, according to the variety of fortune yet the 


Hugonot army was exceedingly endamaged by them: for beſides the loſs of their 


ſtouteſt ſoldiers, whereof very many were killed, they were likewiſe hindered in 
their works, which nevertheleſs by the diligence of monſieur de Genlis general of 


the artillery, ſtill went on, who making his approaches in divers places, raiſed a 


battery, where he planted fourteen cannon beſides divers ſmall pieces, which being at 
laſt brought to perfection, though with much difficulty, becauſe the whole camp was 


perpetually moleſted with ſhot from the city, upon the firſt of Auguſt they began to 


batter, and 1n three days made a breach in the ravelin, and brake down the tower, 
which joining to the port of St. Cyprian, guarded and flanked the entrance on that 


| fide ;; but the bottom of the tower being filled with earth, ſo that notwithſtanding | 


the upper parts of it were fallen, it ſtill defended it ſelf: the fourth day it was aſſaulted 
in vain, being reſolutely maintained by colonel de  1/le with his French foot, which 


the admiral] perceiving, and that the attempt of that gate proved more difficult than 


was expected, he returned his cannon on the other fide, and the fifth day began to 
batter the curtaine, which lying along the river, reacheth to a place commonly called 
the Abbeſſes meadow : for though the water which ran between his trenches and 


the town-walls were ſome hinderance to him; yet he knew the works were much 


weaker there than in other places, becauſe the engineers thinking it was enough ſe- 


_ Cured by the river, had been more careleſs in fortifying thereabouts : by the tenth of 


Auguſt, (which was the feaſt of St. Laurence) the artillery had made fo large a 
breach as might very commodiouſly be aſſaulted, and the bridge by which one might 
eaſily paſs the river, was already caſt over; when the admiral cauſing the breach to 


be viewed, and being informed that there were caſamats, and works very well con- 


trived, to make it good on the inſide, beſides that by the advice of the count de 
Lude, four troops of lanciers were fallied out of the gates to fall upon the aſſailants 


at the ſame inſtant, when they had paſſed the bridge, and were in that open plain 
fpace between the wall and the river, not willing to ſend his men into ſo manifeſt 
danger without hope of ſucceſs, gave out that by reaſon of the weakneſs of the bridge, 


which perchance might break, he would not run ſo evident a hazard of drowning his 
ſoldiers ; whereupon they retreating to their quarters, who all were ready for the 
aſſault, he gave command for the making of another bridge, which might not only 
ſerve to paſs over the aſſailants in better order and more ſecurity, but alſo ſome num- 
ber of horſe, to make head againſt = cavalry of the city, But the night following 


Biagio Capizuchi, a Roman gentleman under Paulo Sforza, with two companions, all 


excellent ſwimmers and good divers, (whilſt the enemy was amuſed by frequent 
alarms, and the cannon, beſides a party ſent out with monſieur de Fervaques) ſwom 
under the bridge, and cut the ropes that held it together, ſo that on a ſuddain, be- 


fore the Hugonots were aware it was utterly looſed, and carried away with the 
ſtream z and whilſt it was repairing, the defendants had leiſure to fortify themſelves 


within the breach; in which buſineſs the duke of Guiſe himſelf took great pains, 
carrying in earth upon his own ſhoulders, whoſe example generally moved no leſs 
the women than the men to further the work, by which means in a very ſhert ſpace 
they raiſed a breaſt-work ſtronger and thicker than the firſt, _ . 2 1585 
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But the admiral re-inforcing- his battery with great, violence, nd cauling three 


bridges to be made, all ſtronger than the firſt, upon the eighteenth day gave a terrible 
aſſault to the wall, and they were already, though with much blood; maſters of the 


breach, when they diſcovered a cavalier raiſed within the convent of the carmalites, 
from whence many ſmall pieces of the artillery plzid, which lighted upon the place, 
that was poſſeſſed by the Hugonots, before they could ſufficiently ſhelter thetnifelves: 
they were forced within a little while to forſake it, leaving dead upon the place mon- 


ſieur de Mondaulpb, a man of great account amongſt them; with ſeven captains and 


many foot-ſoldiers ; beſides an infinite number that were wounded; amongſt which 


monſieur de la None received a muſket ſhot in his left arm; and the baron de Con- 


forgine another in the right thigh, of which hurts it was very long before they could 
be cured: nor did the defendants eſcape without loſs, there being killed that day mon- 
ſier Bigli of a very noble family, and Antonio Saraſone a Roman, who with great 


praiſes of valour and induſtry, was employed in the office of an engineer. 
They continued ſhooting all the next day, and the ſooner to make an end of the 
buſineſs, brought eight culverins more to the battery, by which means the ramparts 


almoſt dry, they drowned all the abaſſes meddow, and overflowed the very breach in 
the wall, ſo that the Hugonots could not poſſibly come to aſſault it; upon which occa- 
ſion the admiral being forced to take a new reſolution, commanded the battery to be 
removed lower, to play upon, and take the tower of Rocherevil; below which the 


the courſe of the river, and take away from them the ſo uſeful defence of the water. 
To this purpoſe the cannon having beaten down above ſixty yards of the wall, upon 
the 24th day they gave a general onſet at the tower of Rocherevil, and the curtaine 


joining to it; Piles fell on firſt, ſeconded by 1 and at laſt by the German 


infantry, where no leſs the commanders and voluntiers, than the common ſoldiers, 


fought on all ſides with ſingular valour and conſtant reſolution; the gallantry of the 
duke of Guiſe appearing moſt clearly in this action, by whoſe ſquadron the enemy 
was in the end beaten off, and driven back with great loſs, they having with no ſmall 


difficulty brought off Piles, who was extreamly wounded, and almoſt half dead, though 
afterwards being cured, he recovered his former health and vigour : yet all this ill 


ſucceſs abated not the courage of the Hugonots ; but continuing with great obſtinacy 
to batter the work which the defendants had caſt up behind the breach, they reſolved 


to give it an unexpected aſſault about midnight, thinking to ſurprize the catholicks 


either aſleep, or at leaſt in confuſion, and unprovided ; but being come to the place, 
they found (contrary to their expectation) the defendants in ſo good order, and ſo _ 
ready to receive them; that without any more ado they gave over the attempt; being 


bravely followed by the Italian foot, who ſallying through the ſame breach, purſued 


them into their very trenches, doing great exeeution upon them, by reafon of the 


difficulty and narrowneſs of their retreat. 


were likewiſe grievouſly infected with it, amongſt which the count de Ia Roch-fou-cault 


diſeaſe, the vigour of his mind was not at all diminiſhed, but he perſiſted with the 
ſame ardour to proſecute the end of his deſign ; for concluſion whereof he commanded 
the aſſault to be given in many places upon the ſecond day of September, cauſing the 
French and German infantry to fall on ſeverally, that the emulation of one another 
might animate them to fight with a greater courage and reſolution : the aſſault laſted 


1 e 


of the city were in a few days made wholy indefenſible: but the induſtry of the be- 
ſieged found a remedy againſt ſo imminent danger; for having ſtopped the courſe of 
the river on the lower fide, near the town of Rocherevil with banks and piles of 

wood, they made the waters ſwell to ſuch a heighth, that the under part being left 


Catholicks had made their dam, that ſo being maſters of that place; they might free | 


moſt part of the day, the violence of the enemies being reſifted by the duke of Gui/e 
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But in the midſt of ſo many ſufferings, the exceſſive heats of ſummer began to A great mor- 
cauſe the uſual ſickneſs of that ſeaſon, of which there died not only many of their com- ality in the 
mon ſoldiers, and particularly of the Germans, but the principal officers of the Army Hugonot Ar, 


my. The Ad- 


g miral fick- 
had left the camp to be cured, and meſſieurs de Briguemaut and de la Nocle were re- oh —— FS 


tired to NViort with ſmall hope of life, for which cauſe the princes with no other train ſiſteth not 
but their own families, reſolved to go to St. Maixent, and by change of air to avoid from the fiege 
the malignant feaver that was ſo mortal in the camp, leaving the admiral almoſt of T 
alone to command the army, who worn out with continual toil and watching, fell ; 

Hick at laſt of the flux : yet though he was exceedingly ſpent and weakned with the 
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1569, on one ſide, and on the other by the count de Lade, with ſo much valour and gallan- 
try, that the Hugonots being beaten, not only by the cannon and ſmall ſhot, but with 
ſtones, pikes and fireworks in great abundance, they were in the end forced precipi- 
tately to quit the wall, N dead and wounded above ſeven hundred upon the place, 
amongſt which, monſieur de S. Vang brother to Briguemaut, and who commanded his 
men, was killed with a e | E | | 
But this victory gave little comfort to the beſieged ; for being by the death of mon- 
fieur d Onouz, colonel Paſſac, and many other valiant men reduced to a ſmall number 
in reſpect of the greatneſs of the place, and their horſes for want of meat being brought 
to extream weakneſs, they could not find the ardour and perſeverence of the Hugo- 
nots at all abated z wherefore with frequent letters and many meſſages they ſollicited 
for the relief which the duke of Anjou had promiſed them within a few days. 
The duke re-uniting the army ſooner than was intended at the dividing of it, had 
drawn his forces together at the beginning of September, reſolving rather to try the 
fortune of a day, than to ſuffer Poictiexs to be taken, with fo many of the nobility, and 
the duke of Guiſe himſelf, who was at that time very much beloved by him: where- 
fore he marched away from Loches, and fat down before Chaſtle-rault, aſſuring him- 
ſelf, that the Hugonots to ſuccour that place, where a great number of their ſick men 
lay, would leave the ſiege of Poitiers, about which they might eaſily perceive, 
they ſhould but tire themſelves in vain, it being favoured by ſo great, and ſo near a 
power. Nor was the event different from the duke's deſign ; for the admiral having 
by the failing of his laſt enterpriſe loſt all hopes of taking the town, and ſeeking ſome 
pPlwKauſible occaſion to leave it, as ſoon as he had intelligence that the army moved, he 
After many reſolved to raiſe the ſiege; and drawing of his artillery, upon the 15th of September 
9 marched with all his forces towards Chaſtle-rault: and on the ſame day the count de 
8 Sanze, and Pietro Paulo Toſingbi entred Poictiers with 300 French horſe, and 800 Ha- 
quits the lian foot, and ſupplies of money and victauls, whereby the city was at once freed 
ſiege, and goes from the ſiege, and opportunely furniſhed with neceſſary provifions. Thus ended 
to relieve the ſiege of Poictiers; in which, as the princes army diminiſhed both in ſtrength and 
Chaſtle-raxit. hopes, by the loſs of 3000 men, and two months of the ſummer ; ſo the duke of Guiſe 
The duke of came out of it with ſo great applauſe and reputation, that all the catholick party began 
1 —_ to turn their eyes upon him as a pillar of the roman religion, and a worthy ſucceſſor 
dhe ſiege, gets to his father's power. | | | „„ 
great reputa - The ſucceſs of the king's forces at the ſiege of la Charite was not unlike to that of 
tion. the Hugonots at Poictiers at the ſame time; for the duke of Anjou purpoſing utterly to 
cut off the paſſage of the Loire from the army of the princes, and take away all hopes 
from them of oppreſſing thoſe provinces which are on this ſide the river, had given 
commiſſion to monſieur de Sanſac to gather the forces of Beauſſe, Nivernois, Bourbonois, 
0 and part of Burgondy, and to beſiege la Charite, which had before been taken by the 
__ _—_ Germans in their paſſage, and was the only place upon the river in poſſeſſion of the 
nich bein. Hugonots: but fo firm was the reſolution of the ſoldiers, and ſo conſtant the courage 
ing p 
ſtoutly defen- of the towns-men, commanded by monſieur de Guerch, cornet of the admiral's own 
ded, they give company of Gens d' Arms, that ſuſtaining all the aſſaults and attempts of the catho- 
over. licks, they finally conſtrained monſieur de Sa nſac to give it over, having in the ſiege 
loſt many gentlemen, and no inconſiderable number of ſoldiere. 1 
In the mean time the affairs of both factions were proſecuted in Bearne, whither 
the prince of Navarre, ſolicitous to preſerve his one patrimony, had ſent the count 
of Montgomery to oppoſe meſſieurs de Monluc and de Terride, the firſt of which poſſeſſed 
the confines of the province, and the other with a great power battered Navarines, 
the only place that after many loſſes and troubles of the country remained in the 
power of the Hugonots : but in conclyſion, whaſoever the fault was, (for the com- 
manders laid it upon one another) the buſineſs went very proſperouſly for the prince 
of Navarre ; for monſieur de Terride being riſen from before Navarines, was in his re- 
treat fought withal, ſurrounded, and taken priſoner ; and monſieur de Monluc not be- 
ing able, or not coming time enough to help him, was fain to retire into Gaſcony 3 ſo 
that all the country began to ſubmit to the devotion of Montgomery, who uſing ſtrange 
unaccuſtomed cruelties, had with terrour conſtrained even thoſe places that were beſt 
manned, and moſt ſtrongly fortified to yield themſelves into his hands. TIES 
In the interim, the 7 — of Anjou, who becauſe he was not yet ſtrong enough to 
_ raiſe the ſiege of Poictiers, and encamped before CHaſtle-rault, to obtain the ſame effect 
. — Brace erde by 
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| by that diverſion, conceived ſome hopes of taking the place, and perſiſted in battering 


it with much violence; but the iſſue proved very contrary z for when there was 4 
ſufficient breach in the wall, he made the Italian infantry to fall on, who putting 
themſelves forward by reaſon of their emulation with the French, poſſeſſed themſelves 
at firſt very proſperouſly of the breach, but with more raſhneſs and fury than diſcretion 3 


for being plaid upon with great execution both in the front and flank by the artillery 


planted epportunely upon the ramparts that were caſt up within, which they had not 


| (as according to the rules of war they ought) been careful to diſcover, after they had 


fought in vain above three hours, they retired to their trenches with the loſs of above 
250 men, amongſt whom were Fabiano del Monte, and many other gentlemen and 


_ officers. 


The next day their thoughts of aſſaulting the town were changed into thoſe of 


marching away : for the admiral, with all his army, deſirous to recover the time, 


and recompence the loſſes he had received at Poitiers, had in three ſeveral quarters 
poſſeſſed himſelf of the ſuburbs on the other fide Chaſtel. rault, oppoſite to the place 
where the Catholick army lay, and reſolved by any means to try his fortune, if he 
could do it without diſadvantage ; for which cauſe the duke of Anjou knowing him- 


ſelf much inferiour in ſtrength, the nobility not being yet joined with him, nor many 


companies of foot which were too far from the army, thought it beſt to retire ; and 
therefore took the opportunity to do it at the ſame time that the admiral's ſoldiers 


(being quartered to refreſh themſelves after their march, in one of the ſuburbs of the 
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Fab. del Monti 
Head of the 
Tuſcan forces 
killed before 

Chaſlelrault. 


town, that lay beyond the river Vienna) were either ſecurely ſleeping, or making 
proviſion of victuals or lodging; it not being probable, the day being ſo far ſpent, 
that either ſide would change their quarter that night. So taking the opportunity of 


the time, the duke cauſed his artillery to be drawn off with good order, but incre- 
dible expedition ; and having ſent them before with all his baggage, ſome two hours 
after, it being about ſun-ſet, he marched without noiſe away, neither the admiral; 
nor any of his party at all perceiving it, till the laſt ſquadrons were moving; who 


made good the retreat, being led by monſieur de Chavigny, monſieur de la Valete, and 


the count de Sancta Fiore. At that time it being far in the night, the Hugonor army 


was at reſt in their quarters, or elſe ſcattered up and down; therefore the admiral  _ 
| ſeeing his men weary, diſperſed and unfit for the purſuit, thought it not beſt raſhly The Catho- 
to follow the Catholick army, which being many hours before him, retired quiet] 


without any diſorder or confuſſion. Thus the duke of Anjon not being followed nor 
moleſted by the enemies, the ſame night paſſed the river Creuſe at Porte de Piles, four 
leagues from Chaſtel-rault and the next morning having left the bridge ſufficiently 


- guarded on both ſides of the river, he drew his army to Selle, a very ſtrong and well- 


fortified quarter. | 1 
At the break of day the admiral marched after the Catholicks; and being come to 
Porte de Piles, he ſent forth monſieur de Soubiſe, with a party well horſed, to diſcover 


licks raiſe the 


ſiege from b#- 
fore Chaſtei- 
rault. 


the ſtate of the enemy; who having routed and put to flight many ſcattered ſol- 
diers that were caſt behind the army, fell on, hotly ſkirmiſhing even to the very turn- 


pike of the bridge; the infantry ſeconding him reſolutely, aſſaulted the barricadoes 
of the Catholicks, uſing their utmoſt endeavour to drive away the guard, and to 


gain that paſs; but notwiſtanding the redoubled onſets made with exceeding cou- 


rage by the moſt valiant commanders of the Hugonots, la Valet, and Paulo Sforza 
with the French light horſe, and the Halian foot defended the bridge, and being 
helped by the ſtrong ſituation of it, beat off the enemy with much loſs, and fruſtrated 


all their attempts: whereupon the admiral giving over that deſign, made a ford to 
be ſought for in ſome other place, which being eaſily found by reaſon of the ſhallow- 
neſs of the water, he paſſed over the next day four lèagues below Piles, and came ſo 


near to the quarter of the duke of Arjou, that he hoped to force him to give battle: 


but ſeeing that the duke, containing himſelf within his trenches, was very well ſtored 


with victual, becauſe all the country behind him were his friends; and that on the 
off, becauſe two rivers were between him and the country that was well - affected to 


him, he deſpairing to force the Catholicks to fight againſt their will, reſolved the 
third day to retire ; and having paſſed the two rivers of Creuſa and Vienna, marched 


tient, | 


other fide his army ſuffered great ſcarcity, being forced to make his proviſions afar 


to Faye la Vineuſe, and lodged his army in the neighbouring villages to refreſh his 
men after fo much toil and ſufferance ; OY all (eſpecially the Germans) impa- 
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derly. 1 e 
The duke of Anjou took the like courſe, who withdrawing his army to Chinon in 
Turain, went to ſee the king his brother, and the queen his mother, who according 
to their ordinary cuſtom of being near the army, were come to Tours, where like- 
Henry duke of wiſe was arrived the duke of Guiſe, loaden with honour and reputation for his famous 
Cuiſeadmitted and proſperous defence of Poictiers. Here they began to adviſe of the means of ma- 
eng wes = naging the war; and this was the firſt time the duke of Guiſe, being received into 
ouncu his father's place, was admitted to the cabinet council, and the participation of the 
moſt ſecret aftairs, The cauſe and beginning of this truſt, being the nobleneſs of 
his blood, the merits of his father, his own vertue, and the protection of the car- 
dinal his uncle, was chiefly the implacable hatred the king bare the admiral ; for after 
the death of the prince of Conde in the battle of Baſſac, he had entertained confident 
hopes, that the Hugonot party (being deprived of the authority of ſo great a prince, 
and having loſt their principal head, upon whoſe valour and reputation chiefly de- 
| pended the conduct of ſo weighty a buſineſs) would diſſolve and diſſipate, or at leaft 
incline to the yoak of his obedience : but he found on the contrary the authority of 
the blood royal, by the ſagacity of the admiral, revived in the perſons of the two 
young princes, and the union of the Hugonot faction founded on their proper ſtrength 
| and valour, to occaſion more miſchiefs, and to bring the ſtate of affairs into greater 
The Kings de- dangers than ever formerly they had been in the revolution of ſo many years: and 
Ig _—_ therefore having with a publick and heavy ſentence divulged in many languages, made 
him to be declared rebel by the parliament of Paris, he alſo cauſed his effigies to be 
dragged through the ſtreets, and to be hung up in places where they uſed to execute 
publick malefactors; and fo ordered the matter, that his houſes were razed to the 
ground, and his goods ſold by the officers of his courts ; after all which, continuing 
a reſolution to perſecute him to death, he began to exalt and favour the houſe of Lor- 
rain, and particularly the duke of Guiſe, who deſirous to revenge the death of his fa- 
ther, profeſſed a publick and irreconcileable hatred to the admirall. 
The king's cabinet council coming now to debate of thoſe courſes that were to be 
taken in ordering the war, at firſt their opinions diſagreed ; for the mareſhal de Coſſe 
(by his ſevere proceedings againſt the Hugonots in Picardy, having purged himſelf of 
the ſuſpicions conceived againſt him, and regained his former credit and eſtimation of 
_ wiſdom) thought it beſt rather by time, than force, to overcome the enemy: who 
being without money, without means to victual their army, without retreat, without any 
conſiderble ſupply from abroad, and full of want, diſorder, diſcord, and deſperation, 
would quickly be vanquiſhed by their own neceſſities, and diſſolve to nothing of them-_ 
ſelves. Onthe other ſide, the count de Tavares repreſented, that the Hugonot army 
was leſſened, wearied out, and put into confuſion by the long and fuitleſs ſiege of 
Poictiers, and therefore very eaſy to be overcome, and that it was neceſſary to fight 
- preſently, and not to ſtay till the prince of Orange, who was gone diſguiſed into Germa- 
ay had time to make new levies, or that the count Montgomery, who had gotten the 
better in Bearn, ſhould come with the forces of Gaſcony to join with the admiral ; 
for ſo the war would be again renewed, which could not by any means be more 
certainly extinguiſhed than by fighting, and by eager purſuing of the enemy, now 
they were dimiſhed both in number and courage. . V 
The reſolution would have been harq to agree upon, but the duke of Anjou cutting 
off all diſpute of different opinions, concluded that it was expedient to fight with 
the army of the princes, now that tired and waſted with their late loſſes and ſuffe- 
rances, they were not likely to have force and vigour enough to reſiſt the Catholick 
army, which freſh, in full ſtrength, and well recruited, had an ardent deſire to ſee 
the enemy in the field. With this intention he departed from Tours, in the company 
of the dukes of Guiſe and Monipenſier, and ſo gathering together thirty enſigns of , 
foot, and 2000 horſe of the nobility and gentry that held their lands of the crown, Z 
who about that time came to the army, he advanced with his whole body towards 2 
Faye la Vineuſe, where the Hugonots were encamped with a deſign to meet them, and 
as ſoon as poſſibly he could, force them to give him battle. OO * 
But matters were not fo reſolved among the Hugonots ; ſor though the gentry, 
who for the ſpace of a whole year had lived from their own houſes, ſpending all they 
had, thinking tney had done much more than either the nature or cuſtom of French 
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of France. The Fifth Book. 
is wont to bear, deſired earneſtly to meet the enemy, or to be diſmiſſed the camp; 
and that every hour were heard the groans of thoſe that wiſhed for'an end of thoſe 
miſeries, or of their lives; though count Volrade with his Germans, weary of ſuffer 
ing and lying in the field, and deprived of their fancied hopes of rich booty, in a mu- 
tinous way demanded their pay; and to be led on to encounter the enemy: yet the 
princes, the admiral; and the moſt experienced commanders of the army; knowing 


the valour of the king's ſoldiers, and the wearineſs and diſunion of their own, in- 


wardly diſapproved the advice of coming to a final trial, and deſired to govern their 
affairs with the ſame prudence which they had obſerved in the Catholicks, who when 


they found themſelves inferior in ſtrength, had always avoided the hazard of a battle; 


though now being aſſured of the advantage, they very much deſired it: therefore, 
as when the duke of Anjou ſhunned the encounter, they had uſed all poſſible means to 
provoke him to it; ſo. now that he came reſolved to do like, they endeavoured to 


_ prolong the event of things, and to proceed with more ſlow and more ſecure advice, 
| but they dared not to make ſhow of this intention, for fear of filling the army with 
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tumults and diſcontents, being certain the Gentry would preſently forſake them, and 


the Germans undoubtedly mutiny, as ſoon as they ſhould know there was no hopes of 
putting it to a battle: wherefore letting themſelves be led by neceſſity, and by the 
inclination of the army, as a man doth for the moſt part that rides a fiery ill-managed 
horſe, they ſeemed to conlent to the opinion and deſire of the ſoldiers, and made 
ſhow of readineſs and reſolution to give battle: but the admiral, who thought he 
could compaſs any thing by his arts and ſubtilties, deluding their expectation, and 
declining all occaſions, abſolutely determined in himſelf, with all poſſible care to a- 
void the doubtful iſſue of a battle. FR I | e e 

To this end, as ſoon as he heard the motion of the Catholicks toward him, the 


princes being made privy to his counſels, he marched with his whole army from Faye, 


which is in the confines of Poictou and Anjou, to paſs the rivers that are near, to gain 


the other ſide called Baſſa Poictou, bordering upon Guienna, where by reaſon of its 
ſtrong ſituation, and the many cities that were there of his faction, he thought it 


more eaſy to delay the battle, or elſe to fight with ſo much advantage, that the victory 


' might not at all be doubtful : and to the end the gentry and the Germans might more 
_ willingly follow him, he cauſed a report to ſpread through the whole army, that 
the count de Monigomery, grown ſtrong and victorious in Bearn, was upon his way to 


Join with him, and that he was already near Parthenay, a town not above twelve 
leagues diſtant, where he pretended it was neceſſary to meet him, leſt the enemy 


getting between them, ſhould keep them till aſunder, or ſhould defeat the count, 


whoſe number was inferior to theirs, 


y this device he laboured to win them to follow him willingly, all he were got- 
ten among the cities of his own faction, where always lodging himſelf under the 
protection of ſome ſtrong place, he hoped by many, but not dangerous ſkirmiſhes, to 


abate the fury of the king's army, and partly to qualify his own ſoldiers deſire of 
fighting, till the beginning of the winter (which was not far off) ſhould of it felf 


| hinder them from further action; in mean time, by the nearneſs of Rochel, and 


the diligence of the queen of Navarre to ſupply.him, he was confident he ſhould not 
be deſtitute of proviſions ; whereas the duke of Anjou, by reaſons of the Rivers that 
were behind him, would probably be reduced to great want and ſcarcity. But the 
diligence of the duke who out of a deſire to fight had marched with great expedi- 


tion, fruſtrated theſe wary counſels ; for the admiral marching with his army in ſe- 


veral diviſions towards Moncontour, where he had deſigned to quarter the laſt day of 
September; and the camp-royal advancing the ſame way with great expedition, as 
ſoon as they heard of his moving; whilſt the admiral deceived by the negligence of 
his ſcouts, believed for certain, that the Catholicks were many miles from thence : 


their van guard commanded by the duke of Montpen/ier came ſo near to the rear- guard 
of the princes, (in whoſe laſt ſquadrons was monſieur de Muy and 300 Horſe, and 


four enſigns of French fire-locks) that they could no longer avoid the encounter of 


on another. Yet the admiral ſtill perſiſting in the ſame deſign, having conſidered 
the ſituation of the country on every ſide, reſolved to paſs the water that ran thorow 
a mooriſh plain, judging that the Catholicks would not dare to come over the ſame 
place in the view of all his army; or if they did, he might by fighting with them 


hinder their paſſage, and have an amid opportunity of winning the battle, whilſt 
— ns | | 2 | they 
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1369. they were in ſo great diſorder : for which purpoſe he commanded Muy to ſuſtain the 
ſhock of the Catholick van-guard, and in the mean time he, with all the reſt of the 
army paſſed the Moor, though with no ſmall difficulty and confuſion, 

In this interim, the duke of Montpenfier marching in very good order, to try all 
ways poſſible ro provoke them to fight, commanded the light horſe boldly to begin 
the ſkirmiſh, which at firſt was ſtoutly received, and couragiouſly oppoſed by mon- 
fieur de Muy, one of the moſt valiant ſoldiers in all France: but Martigues coming 
up, whoſe valour was always wont to lead the way in the moſt deſperate occaſions, 
the Hugonots were charged with ſuch fury, that not being able to reſiſt ſo much a 
greater number, Muy having loſt fifty horſe, and above two hundred foot, took flight 
as faſt as he could, and paſſing haſtily over the water, joined himſelf orderly with the 
reſt of their forces. But the duke of Montpenfier who had purſued him even to to the 
water, when he ſaw all their army. drawn into batalia on {the other ſide, made a ſtop, 
and conſiering that he could not paſs his men over in a full body, but only twenty 
in front, which would have cauſed a great diſorder amongſt them, he took time 
(coldly ſkirmiſhing) to ſend word to the duke of Anjou, and to expect his orders 
for what he ſhould do in that occaſion. | | | 5 ©. 
The admiral ſeeing the coolneſs of the Catholicks, and how they delayed to paſs = 
the water, beliving for certain that the body of the army was ſtil] a great way behind, 3 
and that Mont penſier with only that ſmall party, had advanced unadviſedly further than 5 
he ſhould have done: whereupon not to loſe that opportunity, taking courage, and 5 

bravely animating his ſoldiers, he repaſſed the water, with two gallant ſquadrons of 
Glens d' Arms, and charged the cavalry of Martigues fo reſolutely, that they retreated 
above two hundred paces, but the body of the army coming up on every fide, he was 
forced to return in diſorder, and to recover the ſhelter of two ſtrong ſquadrons of 
infantry that were upon the bank; in which place the valour of monſieur de Clair- 
mont of Ambois was very remarkable, who ſick, and unarmed with only twenty horſe, 
oppoſed the fury of the Catholicks, till the admiral was gotten under the protection 
of his ſquadrons. e : | FER 
But the duke of Anjou knowing it was too difficult and dangerous to paſs over in 
the face of the enemy, reſolved, (the ground favouring his purpoſe) to try if he could 
drive them away with his cannon, and make them quit the other ſide of the water, 
and that place of ſo much advantage whereof they were poſſeſſed. Wherefore mon- 
fieur de Byron field-mareſhal, having cauſed the artillery to be drawn thither, with 
great expedition and much judgment planted all the cannon and culverins, which 
were 22 in number, partly on the right hand, partly on the left of the bottoms of 
thoſe hills that were within ſhot of the Hugonot army ; and began to let fly very 
terribly at their flank, doing infinite execution upon thoſe ſquadrons which ſtood in 
| battalia at the entry of the Moor, that was on the other ſide the water. Yet the 
French and German infantry being in a low place, and commanded by their officers to 5 
lie flat on the ground, could not fo eaſily be annoyed : but the cavalry lying open to 1 
the ſhot, could hardly be kept in order, ſending many meſſengers to deſire they might 
be drawn from thence, where they periſhed miſerably without being able to give any 
teſtimony of their courage and valour. But the admiral would not conſent that they 
ſhould remove, for fear of leaving the paſſage free to the Catholicks, which would af- 
ter force them, their army being weary and half diſheartened, to fight in the plain 
champagne; therefore, whilſt the ſepvice continued thus hot at the paſs, the Catho- 
licks artillery till playing without intermiſſion, the German horſe, who ſtood more 
open to the ſhot than any of the reſt, (Charles count of Mansfield, brother to the 
general, being killed there, with many others) were about to retire, and quitting the 
poſt they held upon the right hand, began to leave the paſſage open to the enemies : 
but the prince of Navarre ſpurring his horſe up to them, and putting himſelf in the 
ſame danger of the cannon, prevailed ſo far by his preſence and perſwaſions that he 
made them ſtay for a while, and conftantly to expect the beginning of the battle; 
wherein appeared the powerful genius of this young prince, the reſpe& of whom was 
able to bridle fear, which hath no law, and to ſtop the flight of the precipitate Ger- 2 
mans, that are ſo obſtinate in their reſolutions. But no remedy in the world could 38 
have done much good for the enemies cannon would at laſt have routed and broken | 
all their army, it the coming of the night had not opportunately relieved the Hogonots 
in ſo great an extremity. —— ro pe ede 
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The darkneſs ended the ſkirmiſh that had been in the plain, and the Catholicks 
not being able to level their artillery aright, plaid not fo faſt, finding they ſhot but in 
in, and wounded the air to no purpoſe ; which the admiral wiſely making uſe of, 
began about nine of the clock at night to retire without drum or trumpet ; and 
before it was day had paſſed the river with his whole army, and drawn it up in the 


plain of Moncontour; his purpoſe was continuing in the ſame determination, to re- 


treat with all ſpeed, and marching on to get as far as poſſibly he could from the Ca- 
tholick camp, and from the danger of the day. But this reſolution was not only op- 
poſed by the commanders and gentlemen of his own nation, but far more muti- 
nouſly by count Yolrade with his Germans, who breaking forth into ſeditious ſpeeches 
threatned, that if there were not an end made of ſo many miſeries, they would leave 
the princes and go over to the king's party, being ſure to be received with very good 
conditions: by which mutiny the French infantry being alſo ſtirred up, (as men are 


more ready to follow ill examples, than to be kept within the limits of reaſon) ex- 
claiming and threatning cried out to give battle: nor did many of the officers diſſent 
from the general deſire of the army, thinking it impoſſible to go forward, and not 


be cut off; the enemy at their backs following with all ſpeed reſolved to fall upon 


them; and their own ſoldiers tired, wearied out and frighted with the terrour of a 


retreat, which reſembleth a flight uſeth to diſhearten an army, and to abate the cou- 
rage and boldneſs of raw men, believed it was much better to make uſe of the readi- 
neſs of their ſoldiers, and give battle in the field with hope of victory, than fighting 


diſorderly in their retreat, expe& to be miſerably defeated and ſcattered. Wherefore 


the admiral, and the princes, not being able to withſtand the general opinion, reſolv- 


ed to ſtay for the Catholick camp on the bank of the river, and there with the beſt ad- 
vantage they could to remit the ſucceſs to fortune, | | 4 


The admiral divided his army into three battalions, and he (according to his cuſ- 


tom) commanded the van-guarg, the princes with count Lodowic of Naſſau the 


battle, count Yolrade and Muy the rear; the cannon were planted in the front of the 


army. and before all was the forelorn-hope, which when the enemies drew near, were 


to begin the battle. 


In the mean while the duke of Anjou, having paſſed the water which the Hugo: . 
nots had left, on the firſt day of October in the morning, advanced with a greater de- 
ſire than ever to fight with them; but finding the hindrance of the river, (on the 
further ſide whereof the enemy ſtood in battalia) he was fain to make a halt, becauſe 
the night was drawing on, ang quartered that night in the ſame place where the Hu- 
gonots were encamped the day before. The next day deſirous to free himſelf from 
the danger of paſſing the river (though but a little one) in the face of the enemy, 
having made very diligent diſcovery of all the country, he took a large compaſs _ 8 
the right hand, and paſſed the night before the third of October at a place called ia Gri- 
maudiete, where the river not being yet joined with another brook that fell into it, 
Was not at all troubleſome either to horſe or foot; there being neither water enough 


to wet one to the mid- leg, nor banks that could hinder the marching, or order of his 


_ diviſions. As ſoon as they were paſſed over without any let or impediment, monſieur 
de Byron, and the count de Tavanes, mareſhals of the field, divided the whole army 
into two battalions, whereof one was led by the duke of Monipenſier, the duke of The marquels 
Cuiſe, and the count di Sancta Fiore; the other by the duke of Anjou himſelf, with Villar; made 
whom were the dukes of Aumale and Longueville, the mareſhal de Cofſe, the mar- admiral in the 
queſs de Villers, (by the king made admiral in the place of Coligny) Peter Erneſt of Paso ot 


Mansfield ſent with the ſupplies by king Philip, the marqueſs of Baden, monſieur de * 


Carnavalet, Guilliaume de Momorancy lord of Tore, and many other lords and gentle- 
men. In each battalion were ſquadrons of Swiſſes, flanked with the French and Ita- 


lian infantry, and in the front of each wing was placed the artillery. In this order 


having before them a large ſpacious champagne, without trees, baſſks or ditches to 


| hinder them, the Catholick army marched toward the Hugonots with a great noiſe of 
drums and trumpets. ao £ Ds 


But the admiral, who in vain had tried again if he could perſwade the ſoldiers to 


retreat to Hernaut, a place hard by and proper to receive them; and ſeeing him- 
ſelf neceſſitated to fight; to confirm the courage of his men, moved ſoftly toward the 
enemy, and put himſelf in order to encounter them, without advantage of ground in 


the midſt of the open field. 
= 5 Tt The 
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The Armies 
Join Battle, 


| The Admiral The admiral ſeeing his army defeated, his voice quite ſpent, his jaw wounded and 
wounded, flees all imbrued in blood, took with him the 


with the 
Princes. 


The Hiſtory of the Cuil Wars 

The princes having ſeen their army drawn up by the field-Mareſhals, and with 
fitting ſpeeches recommended the religion and liberty of them all to both nations; 
when they ſaw every one ready to do his part, retired with their guard to a place 
ſomething more remote behind the- Camp, not to expoſe themſelves in ſo tender an 
age, to the hazardous - perils of war, leaving the weight of the battle unto the wiſ- 
dom and valour of their commanders. The ſun was already two hours high when 
the two armies facing one another, the admiral's artillery began to play; which being 


_ preſently anſwered from the Catholick camp, they filled the whole field with terrour 


and flaughter : after which impetuous fury of ſo many cannon, the men fell on with 
ſo much courage on both ſides, that it was many hours uncertain which would re- 
main victorious : for after the volleys of muſkets, and the ſhocks of their lances, 
not only the horſe and foot were mingled pell-mell in the heat of the battle, but even 
the very boys, ſuttlers and pioneers, and the rabble of other ſuch like people that uſe 
to follow the camp, fought ſtoutly and deſperately each for their party ; and in this 


univerſal fury, the number was fo equal, that almoſt ever one had a particular enemy 
to deal withal, Nor were the commanders in leſs danger than common troopers and 


ſoldiers; for the duke of Anjou himſelf ruſhing into the thickeſt ſquadron of the 
enemy, (where the marqueſs of Baden was killed by his fide, and many other of thoſe 


gentlemen that fought under the royal ſtandard) he was many times in danger to 


loſe his life, the ſafety whereof he ought no leſs to attribute to his own valour, than 
to the courage and fidelity of his ſoldiers; and on the other fide, the admiral (not 


| ſparing himſelf but acting the part of a ſoldier, as well as of a general) furiouſly 
encountered the Rhinegrave, (who in the head of his cavalry came up to charge him) 
and having from him received a piſtol-ſhot in the cheek which broke four of his teeth; 


he diſcharged his own in the very face of the Rhinegrave, and laid him dead upon the 


ground, nor ceaſed after to fight moſt gallantly, though the blood ran fo faſt from his 


wound, that it filled his helmet and gorget of mail. But though the number, 
boldneſs and conſtancy of both parties were almoſt equal, yet their ſtrength and va- 


lour were not; for the ſquadrons of the king's Swiſſes, famous by many and almoſt 
numberleſs proofs, and tried in ſo many other battles ; fighting with enemies of leſs 


experience, that were waſted and tired out with their paſt wants and ſufferings, did 


at laſt break into the battalion of the Germans, whom they charged in the beginning 

of the day; and having routed and diſordered their ranks, made ſo great a ſlaughter _ 

of them, that of four thouſand not above two hundred eſcaped alive; and the king's 

_ cavalry entire in ſtrength, and full of courage, did in the end overthrow and ſcatter 
the cavalry of the Hugonots, no leſs conquer'd by the wearineſs and weakneſs of 
their horſes, haraſſed with long toil and duty, than by the force and valour cf their 


enemies. | 


with the ſieurs de Muy, Teligny and Love) and with three hundred horſe retired to 
Partenay, after whom many other ſtragglers followed in diſorder. Count Lodowick 
of Naſſau, and count Yolrade rallied about 2000 of their reiters; and though they 


were purſued by the duke of Aumale and monſieur de Byron, they made their retreat 


without any diſorder, and defending themfelves bravely at every paſs of advantage, 
got that night to the ſame place. All the reſt that fled from the fury of the con- 
querors, diſperſed ſeveral ways as their fortune guided them : ſome got to Angou- 


leſme, ſome to Rochelle, and ſome followed the track of the commanders. The duke 


of Anjou after he had routed and put to flight the enemies cavalry, being come to 
the place where the Swiſſes had obtained ſo bloody a victory of the Germans, com- 


manded quarter to be given to three thouſand of the French Infantry, who being in- 


compaſſed on every ſide, had thrown down their arms, and begged their lives of the 
conquerors : then finding no more reſiſtance any where, he took the colours, Bag- 
gage and cannon of the enemy, and drawing his army together, marched victoriouſly 
to St. Genez. 6 5 | Lo 8 | 
I! be number of the ſlain on the princes fide, reckoning alſo the boys and ſuttlers, 
and ſuch like hangers on, who all died fighting, were computed by the Catholicks to 
17000 3 but thoſe that more moderately counted only the ſoldiers, gueſſed them to 
be about 10000, whereof few were perſons of quality, eſpecially of the French, be- 


upon 


by: 


rinces, (who had withdrawn themſelves 


cauſe the chief heads fled betimes for their own ſafcty ; the greateſt ſlaughter falling 


3 


principal Officers of the army, eſpecially ſtrangers; Philibert marqueſs of Baden, the 
elder Rhinggrave, monſieur de Clairmont one of the chief gentlemen in Daupbine, 


upon the Gaſcogne foot and the Germans. Yet there were killed Puygreffer, Antri- 1369. 
court, Trannaquille, Byron the brother of Armand who was in the Catholick army; 
St. Bonnet and St. Cyre, who in the eightieth year of his age fighting valiantly till the 
very laſt, had given wonderful proofs of his courage in the retreat. There was ſlain 
alſo 27 German captains of foot, of but 28 that were in the whole army, beſides 


two colonels of the ſame nation, above 70 French captains of foot, and two co- 


lonels of reiters, the other two faving themſelves with the count of Naſſau in the 
body that made the retreat. Monſieur de la Noue one of the heads of the faction, 
(whoſe ill fortune almoſt always left him in the enemies hands) was there taken pri- 
ſoner, beſides monſieur d Acier general of the French infantry, and monſieur de Bla- 


con colonel of fire- locxs. | 


On the king's ſide. were killed few above four hundred; but among thoſe, many 


In the Battle 
count Franciſco de Saſſatello, Scipio Piccolomini lieutenant to Otti de Montalto, and boon comg th 
many foot captains. The duke of Guiſe, Peter Erneſt of Mansfield, and the other took all the 

Rhinegrave, and the lords of Schobergb and Baſſompier Germans, were wounded, but Baggage, Can- 


all cured in a ſhort time after. They took about nine hundred load of victuals, all the non and Am- 
| baggage of the Germans, eleven pieces of cannon, and above two hundred colours, munition of 


whereof twenty ſix (taken by the Italians) were ſent to Rome by the count di Sancta 1 
Fiore, and in manner of a trophy dedicated to the Church of St. Fobn de Lateran. lours. 

The news of this victory was carried to the king and queen- mother by Alberto Gondi The Count 
count of Retz a Florentine, much favoured by them ; whereat there was very great St. F ore _ 
rejoycing : and the fame thereof ſpreading into the neighbouring countries, particularly Endons i 
into /taly, filled the duke of Anjou's name with glory and renown ; to whoſe va- by his Sol- 


Jour and conduct, the chief honour of the day was attributed, having over-reached diers. 


the ſo cried-up wiſdom, and ſo feared policy of the admiral. 


The greateſt part of the commanders that eſcaped the defeat, got the ſame night 


to Parlenay, whither the princes and the admiral were come befote, who preſently 
began to adviſe what was beſt to be done, in the difficulty and misfortune of their 


preſent affairs. The moſt part of them were quite diſheartened by fo many unhappy 
ſucceſſes, and the terrour of this laſt overthrow, ſeeing their army cut off, themſelves 
ſhut up in a corner of the kingdom, without money, forſaken by their friends, with 
very little hopes, and leſs Reputation, and among their publick conſultations, calling 
to mind their private intereſts, the diſtance of their own houſes, the vaſt expences 


| dangers and diſquiets, wherein they were perpetually involved; many of them ſeeme 
to ſink under the miſery of their preſent condition, and were inclined to yield them- 
| ſelves to the king's mercy, and by the beſt means they could procure pardon for what 
was paſt, which by the mild and gentle nature of the queen, and the duke of Anjou, 


whoſe advice bore the chief ſway in the government, and by the deſire of peace, they 


thought might eaſily be obtained, if with humble ſubmiſſion they ſhould caſt them- 
ſelves altogether upon his royal clemency. But the admiral not at all loſing coura © 


though ſo wounded in the mouth that he could hardly ſpeak, but rather exa perated by 


the ſevere ſentence pronounced againſt him in parliament, and hardened by the adver- 
ſity of his preſent fortune, began to ſhew that things were not yet brought to ſo great 


extremity, that they ſhould let fear tranſport them to ſv much deſpair ; that they had 


| loſt other battles before this, and always roſe again to be more powerful, and more 
terrible to their enemies; that he had learned by experience, that a war is not utterly 


loſt for the miſcarriage of a battle, ſo that the courage fail not, in the conſtancy and 


' vigour whereof conſiſteth the happy iſſue of all enterprizes ; that though they had loſt 
many oftheir men, yet the baſis and foundation whereupon they buult all the hopes of 
their party, was ſtill firm and unſhaken ; that Germany, the unexhauſted mine of men 


and arms, ſtill perſevered in unity and friendiſhip with them ; that > Eo continued 
in the ſame confederacy, which would encreaſe their ſupplies in meaſure as their need 
now required; that he held intelligence for the revolt and ſurpriſal of many cities in 


divers parts of the kingdom, the loſs of which would divide the forces, and much 
diſtract the deſigns of the conquerors ; and that the count of Montgomery, in Bearn was 


grown great both in number and courage, with whom they might join in a few days; 
and that with his forces freſh and intire, it was eaſy to begin the foundation of a gal. 


lant and powerful army: that therefore they ſhould revive the undaunted courage 


Te 2 | Which 
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1569. Which they had ſhown in ſo many other occaſions, and that they ſhould believe his 
a counſels ; for in a few days he would re-eſtabliſh their affairs in their former conditi- 
on; that he promiſed no ſuch new things, as for their ſtrange improbability ſhould 
hardly gain credit among them; but that he had an inward aſſurance he ſhould be able 2 
to do the ſame for the preſent, Which every one of them might remember they had Y 
ſo often ſeen him do in times paſt ; and though they ſhould gain nothing elſe by per- ; 
ſeverance, and ſetting an army again on foot, at laſt they might by that means facili- 
tate the way to an agreement, and obtain the better conditions; which if they ſhould 
raſhly demand during the heat of this victory, they would of neceſſity be forced to 
ſubmit themſelves to the inſolent will of the conquerors ; whereas by deferring it, 
and bringing it opportunely to paſs, they might (having little patience) treat and 
conclude with advantage. 5 5 
Theſe words were hearkned to with great attention by the prince of Navarre, who 
being already accuſtomed to command, could hardly bend his mind to ſtoop to the 
© obedience of others. Nor did the prince of Conde hear them with a leſs inclination, 
though of more tender years, yet no way inferiour in either vigour or courage: count 
Lodowick of Naſſau, and Volrade of Mansfield, concurred with the admiral ; for they 
being ſtrangers, had nothing there to loſe, and therefore deſired that the war ſhould 
continue : theſe reaſons ſo well fitted; agreed with the humour of many, who could 
not yet willingly quit their former hopes, nor did they diſpleaſe the reſt that wiſhed 
for peace, hoping by ſtanding out, to procure more reaſonable conditions, and upon 
better terms to ſubmit themſelves to the king's obedience : wherefore their drooping 
ſpirits being revived, and their firſt determination changed all the heads of the fac- 
tion with one accord reſolved to follow the princes with an unſhaken conſtancy, and 
to let themſelves be governed by the prudence of the admiral : after which agreement 
they diſpatched meſſengers the ſame night into England and Germany, to give an ac- 
count of the battle unto thoſe princes, and to demand new ſupplies of them; they 
gave notice to their confederates in the ſeveral provinces of all that had happened 
in the battle; but at the ſame time comforted them with the like reaſons, that they 
might not be diſheartened ; promiſing, that within three months they ſhould have a 
greater and more powerful army than the firſt : and then the princes and the admiral 
being withdrawn together, they determined to leave Poiclou, (not having force enough 
to defend it againſt a victorious enemy there preſent) and to hold themſelves to the 
defence of a few places, keeping Rochel, St. Jean d' Angely, and Angouleſme, towns 
which by reaſon of their ſtrength they thought might eaſily be maintained, and they 
with the remainder of their ſoldiers, reſolved to quit the plains of thoſe provinces, 
and leaving their baggage behind them, retire into the mountains of Gaſcony, Auvergne, 
and Languedoc, thereby to hinder the conqueror from following them ſo eaſily. 
Their deſign was to unite themſelves with the count of Montgomery, whom fortune 
Teemed to have purpoſely made ready to piece up and recruit their broken forces; and 
being once joined with him, they hoped to Thelter themſelves in thoſe mountainous 
countries, till the queen of England and the Germans had time to ſend them aſſiſtance, 
wherewith being re-inforced, they were confident they ſhould be able to regain in a 
few days all that the Catholicks could take in many months in the depth of winter, 
which makes the aſſaulting of towns ſo much more difficult, „ 
They had moreover ſome concealed hopes in the mareſhal d' Anvill, governour 
of Languedoc, with whom they held ſecret intelligence, and found him very much 
inclined to their Affairs. Henry de Momprancy mareſhal 4 Anville, whilſt the conſtab e 
his father lived, was always one of the chief of the Catholick party, and an open 
enemy to the Hugonot faction, which was occaſion'd by his emulation of Francis 
mareſhal of Momorancy his brother, who was an intimate friend to the prince of Conde 
and monſieur de Coligny his kinſmen ; and that which confirmed him in it, was the 
favour and eſteem which he received from the Gui/es, who ſkilful in deep diflimulati- 
on, according as opportunity required, were diligent in trying all poſſible arts to 
hold him faſt to their party, that by his means, as with the ſtricteſt bonds they might 
keep the conſtable united to them, by whom, for his valour and greatneſs of mind, 
he was moſt tenderly beloved above his other children, The queen-mother feigned 
the ſame ; for by the minority of her ſon, finding herſelf neceſſitated to make the 
great ones her friends, ſhe made uſe of the mareſhal  Anville to keep her in good 
correſpondenece with the Conſtable; after whoſe death thoſe reaſons being taken 
| away, 


away, neither did the queen care to imploy 4 Auville, nor did the Gui/es make ſuch 
account of him, as they had done formerly; but rather as a branch of that family, 
with which they had ſo long a continued enmity and emulation, they endeavoured to 
pull down and abaſe him; the arts and perſwaſions of the Cardinal of Lorain being 
ſufficiently powerful with the king to that effect. For which cauſe d Anville having 
obſerved in what manner they dealt with him, and likewiſe the emulation between 
him and his brother Momorancy ceaſing after his father's death, angry that the dignity 
of Conſtable ſo long enjoyed by his father was not conferred upon one of them, they 
having ſued and made means diyers times to procure it; he began in heart to draw 
near to the friends and kindred of his own family, and privately by ſecret, but doubt 
ful hopes, to keep the admiral in a good opinion of him. This was the reaſon that 
he relieved not mounſier de Terride in Bearn, when he might have done it, and the 
ſame motive induced him to ſlacken his proceedings againſt thoſe places of the Hugo- 
nots in Gaſcony and Languedoc; and this inclination was greatly increaſed in him by 
| ſeeing that the admiral was old, and continually expoſed to manifeſt dangers; where- 
fore if he ſhould chance to die before the princes were out of their minority, he hoped 
to ſucceed him in the government, finding in himſelf neither want of judgment nor 
courage to undergo the weight of that imployment. To all theſe conſiderations were 
added the jealouſies which not without reaſon he had conceived long before, leſt if the 
king and the Guiſes ſhould come to extinguiſh the princes, the admiral, and all the 
Hugonot party, he ſhould in the end turn to ſuppreſs the houſe of Momorancy, which 
would only be remaining of all the ancient emulous and ſuſpected families. All theſe 
things were well known to the wiſdom of the admiral, who moved by this hope and 
the other reaſons formerly alledged, perſwaded the princes to follow his advice; ſo the 
reſolution was ſettled to leave the plain, and retire among the mountains bordering 
upon Languedoc, till ſuch time as the ſupplies of their confederates might give them a 
capacity of riſing to a more proſperous condition. | 
But leſt the conquerours meeting with no oppoſition, ſhould have opportunity 
to follow and overtake them in the march they were to make, with tired horſes, and 
men wearied and diſcouraged, they agreed to leave monſicur de Muy at Niort, who 
by delaying the fury of the conquerours for a day or two, might give them lei- 
| ſure without any impediment to arrive at the places they had appointed; with this re- 
ſolution, not truſting themſelves to ſtay any longer at Partenay, they marched the ſame 
night very ſilently towads Niort, where leaving Muy with the ſmall remainder of the 
foot that had eſcaped the ſlaughter, and only an hundred horſe, they continued with 


the ſame ſpeed their intended voyage. But the conſtancy of the princes and their 


commanders, was greater than the patience of the ſoldiers and French gentlemen 
who being got to ſuch a diſtance from the Catholick camp, that they were freed from 
fear of being overtaken began ſecretly to diſband ; part, becauſe pillage and plunder 
ceaſing, they had no longer wherewithal to maintain themſelves ; part, becauſe their 
| horſes were ſo tired and ſpoiled with a whole years tedious ſervice, that they were 
not able to march ſo faſt as the princes z and part, becauſe much dejected by their 
many loſſes and miſhaps, they were utterly out of hope ever to buoy up their ſhip- 
wrackt fortunes, or to reſtore the oppreſſed power of their party; and therefore to 
eſcape future dangers, ſome hid themſelves in the cities of Poictou and Xaintonge, others 
| avoiding the great high ways, in diſguiſed habits, and under many pretences, endea- 


voured to return to their own homes; ſo that before the princes were come to Rochel, 


they were reduced to few more than nine hundred French horſe, beſides two thouſand 
reiters, who wanting opportunity to return unto their own country, followed them 
then, rather out of conſtraint, than affection. This diſbanding of the French doubled 
their neceſſity of retiring to the mountains, as well to ſhun the fury of the conque- 
rours, as to gain more time to recruit their broken army : for which end leaving at 
Kochel the count de la Roch-fou-cault, and monſieur de la Noue, who through the 

_careleſneſs of thoſe that kept him priſoner, had eſcaped the ncxt day after the bat- 
tle; monſieus de Piles at St. Fean d' Augely, with all the foot that could be drawn 
from their ſeveral garriſons; and at Angouleſme monſieur de Pontivy, a kinſman of 
the queen of Navarre's, and bred up by her, they made long marches towards Mon- 


tauban ages 80 | | oo The Duke of 
In the mean time the duke of Anjou (to whom ſince the victory, Portenay, Luſig- Arjourecovers 
many places 


nan, Fontenay, Chaſtel-rault, and St. Maixent, had yielded themſelves, beſides all the from the Hu- 
| | og | Uu | | . | Other gonots, wtf 
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1:69, Other towns and caſtles in thoſe parts) was drawn with his army to Mort, which made 
' ſhew of ſome reſiſtance, and encamping there, began to plant his artillery. Monſieur 
de Muy knowing that in his preſent condition it was more requiſite to ſhew valour than 
ſtrength, to amuſe and delay the proceedings of the enemy, with his horſe (though 
but a few) and a certain number of foot ſallied out boldly, and fell upon the army 
as they were about to make their quarters 3 which ſkirmiſh having laſted very hot and. 
bloody till the evening, whilſt he full of courage and good hopes was making his re- 
treat into the town, he was ſhot in the back by one of his own ſoldiers, whereof he 
died a few days after, and Niort, whoſe defence confiſted chiefly in his valour and 
experience, without turther delay was yielded up; which example was followed by 
Xaintes, Cognac, Luſſon, and all the other cities, except only thoſe three into which 
the princes had put their garriſons; _ . N | 
The king and queen-mother came about that time to the army, and entering vic- 
torious into Niort, held a council of war there concerning the proſecution of their 
good ſucceſs : many preſſed earneſtly that the duke of Anjou with the army, or at 
ſeaſt the greateſt part of it; not loſing the fruits of their victory by delays, might fol- 
low the princes and the admiral, and purſue them without intermiſſion, till he had 
either utterly ſuppreſſed them, or driven them quite out of the kingdom; being cer- 
tain that the root once cut up, the branches would wither z and the faction of the 
Hugonots, which ſo often had been pulled down, and built up again, the foundation 
being once deſtroyed, would ſuffer a total and final ruin. But many conſiderations 
oppoſed this advice; the ſeaſon of the year, drawing towards the end of O#ober, be- 
gan to bring ſuch ſnow and froſts, as were hardly to be endured in the plains, much 
leſs in the ſharpneſs of the mountains; the barrenneſs of the country where the 
princes were retired, not yielding proviſions for ſo great an army; the narrowneſs 
of many paſſages where a few men might make head againſt any how great a number 
ſoever ; the diſeaſes which grew very frequent and mortal in the camp; but above 
all, the want of money neceſſary to maintain ſo great and ſo continued an expence; 
for, the provinces every where being very much troubled and diſquieted, the people 
up in arms, the cities ſack'd, the fields laid waſte and deſolate, the king's revenue 
m many places was ſhrunk almoſt to nothing; and the war being in ſo many ſeveral | 
parts of the kingdom, conſumed that in a few days, which with much pains was ga- 
thered together in many months. For all theſe reaſons (fomented perhaps by ſome 
particular intereſts) it was concluded that the care of proſecuting the princes and the 
admiral ſhould be committed to the mareſhal d Anville governor of Languedoc, whoſe 
deſigus were yet undiſcovered, and to monſieur de Monluc lieutenant general in Ga/- 
cogny, who with the forces of theſe provinces were to endeavour their final ruin and 
deſtruction; judging that in thoſe barren, narrow, and mountainous places, what could 
not be done by the forces of the country, which were many, could neither be effec- 
ted by a greater number, which being an higdrance to themſelves, in the ſtreightneſs 
and ſcarcity of thoſe parts, would rather be troubleſome than advantageous. And at 
the ſame time they reſolved, that the duke of Anjou with the army, ſhould be em- 
ployed about the recovery of thoſe places which were held by the Hugonots in Poifor 
and Xaintonge, to deprive them utterly of that neſt, wherein they had ſettled the hopes 
and laid the foundation of their faction, which being deſtroyed, they would have nei- 
ther place remaining which were proper to aſſemble themſelves, n 
to gather Forces that could be conſiderable to renew the war. e 
According to this reſolution, the King in perſon, with the queen- mother and the 
| duke of Anjou, laid ſiege to St. Jean d Angely, a place of ſmall circuit, but excellently 
Monſieur de fortified, and furniſhed with all neceſſary proviflons; wherein was Armand Sieur de 
. es _ Piles, with all the remainder of the Hugonot infantry : and though the duke of Anjou 
50 2 "46 days (who governed the army, albeit the king was preſent) ſpared neither pains nor danger, 
and after making terrible batteries, and frequent, though bloody, aſſaults, Piles made good the 
yields it upon town for the ſpace of ſix and forty days; after which, not having the leaſt hopes of 
honourable relief, he gave it up with honourable conditions, and had a ſafe conduct for himſelf 
conditions. and his men to Angouleſme, having given his word not to ſerve the princes in that war, 
during the time of four months; which promiſe, under many pretences, was not ſo 
really obſerved by him. LT | | OR 
Alter the taking of St. Jean d' Axgely, according to the firſt reſolution, the arm 
ſnould have proceeded to the ſiege of Rochelle, which beſides being in a manner bloc 


or means or power 


ked 
up- 
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up by land, by the loſs of all the places about it, was alſo beſieged by Sea, by the 1569. 
king's navy, which under the command of the baron de la Garde vice admiral, was 
come from Provence into the ocean ſea, But the end of December drew near; the 
; army in the ſiege of St. Fane was very much decreaſed both in ſtrength and number, 
. there having been killed above four thouſand ſoldiers, beſides monſieur de Martigues 
= a commander of great valour and reputation: the pope and the king of Spain had 
recalled their ſupplies, as if the buſineſs had been perfectly finiſhed; and the war ab- 
ſolutely ended by the victory at Moncontour; and which imported moſt of all, the 
duke of Anjou by continual pains of watchings; which were far above the endurance 
of either his age or conſtitution, being fallen into an indiſpoſition of ſtomach which 
threatned worſe, ſought rather for cure and reſt, than any new important occaſion that 
required toil and ſufferance, for which reaſons the council being of opinion, that Ro- 
_ chelle, fo ſtreightned almoſt on all ſides, and deprived of all hope of relief, would in 
the end render it ſelf; Francis of Bourbon prince of Dauphine, ſon to the duke of 
Montpenſier, was left to command the army, which was exceedingly diminiſhed, in 
Aaintonge, and the king with the queen and the duke of Anjou, at the very begin- 5 
ning of the year 1570, retired to Angiers, diſbanding a great part of their army, 1570 
5 which for the want of money, and in the depth of winter, could not have been main- In the begin- 
FT tained without much difficulty, Some have been of opinion; that this reſolution, — pe BÞ 
F which by the event appeared to have been moſt pernicious, was propounded and de- disbands — 
termined by the duke of Anjou, partly through a deſire of reſt, and a mind to enjoy of his army } 
the pleaſures of the court, to which he was above meaſure inclined ; and partly be- which Advice 
cauſe he thought it not advantageous to his affairs, that by the total ruin of the prin- eee 
ces, the war ſhould be put to a final end; during which, all the king's forces and el 4 
the principal command over them, were in his power; which there would no longer 
| be occaſion for him to exerciſe, when by the extirpation of the Hugonots the king- 
dom was once reduced to a firm and ſettled peace; which if it were true, it con- 
cerned him more nearly than any body elſe, in the proceſs of time to repent ſogreat 
an errour. | | . 
In the mean time the princes and the admiral, (who if they had been cloſe followed 
from the firſt, would very probably have been deſtroyed) after that according to their 
firſt wiſh, they ſaw the army buſied before St. Jean d' Angely, went into the confines 
of Montauban, where the prince of Navarre at the age of ſixteen years, ſurpaſſing 
himſelf and the expectation that was conceived of him, with his authority and induſtry 
and intreaties, ſollicited and armed the nobility and people of thoſe parts, among 
whom the kings of Navarre his anceſtors had very great dependencies, by the neigh- 
| bourhood and near alliances, which in ſome years paſt they had contracted in thoſe 
| provinces 4 to which authority and diligence of the prince, the admiral joining his 
wiſdom and experience, they had got within a few weeks above three thouſand foot 
to follow their colours, with which, plundering all the country, and giving up alt TheHugotots 
things both ſacred and profane, to the free pillage of the ſoldiers, they continued nod Nag Ops 
daily increaſing and recruiting their forces : There buſineſs being in this condition, the Sn outrages 
count of Montgomery came with two thouſand foot and eight hundred horſe, all and riſe with 
brave and valliant ſoldiers, and quartered at Condom whilſt the princes and the ad- conſiderable 
miral having paſſed the Dordogne at St. Marie, went to try Agen, and the other cities {97% 
of Gaſcony ;, and though 2 6c de Monluc, by breaking a mill on the upper part of | 
the river, and letting it drive down the ſtream, had beaten to pieces the bridge which 
they had made, and devided the armies from one another; yet not having ſtrength to 
fight with either, the count Montgomery his forces paſſed over nevertheleſs in boats, 
and joined with the princes, whereby their army grown powerful and conſiderable, 
they were abſolute maſters of the field, and over - ran all thoſe countries without op- 
poſition. At the ſame time they had by the means of their adherents (beſides many 
other places) ſurprized Ni/mes a principal city of Languedoc, which afforded them 
an exceeding great cenveniency of refreſhing themſelves; for though the king had 
given ſtrict commiſſions, and had alſo ſent there monſieur de la Valette, a man of 
eminent valour and fidelity, with a good ſtrength of horſe ; yet did not his-officers 
oppoſe their progreſs and incurſions, becauſe the mareſhal 4“ Anville, though he 
thought it not wiſdom to lay open his intentions unſeaſonably, the Hugonots being in 
ſuch an ebb of fortune, yet he deſired they ſhould riſe again and recover new forces; 
for which cauſe he cunningly gave Sheep, many opportunities to arm and — 
85 5 | e ; them- 
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themſelves, and keeping cloſe in the city of Tholouſe upon pretended doubts of the 


citizens fidelity, he permitted them to make Inſurrections, and to pillage all the 
country round about; and monſieur de Monluc, and monſieur de la Valette, bitter 
enemies of the princes faction, who for their own honours deſired to ſuppreſs thoſe 
reliques of the Hugonots, without the help of # Anville, were too weak to execute 
their deſigns: But for all theſe advantages, the princes and the admiral were in very 
great perplexity of mind, becauſe they had received news from England, that by 
realon of the diſcovery of ſome intended conſpiracy againſt the queen's perſon, that 
kingdom was in ſome diſtraction, that they could not expect much help from thence ; 


ingdom with-- 
out a good ſum of money, to raiſe and furniſh their army : They ſaw likewiſe that 


upon a Treaty the wp of Orange, who was ſent to ſollicite the proteſtants was a great deal more 


is begun, but Care 
not concluded. the buſineſs of France, wherein he was not ſo much concerned: whereby finding 
| themſelves deſtitute of money, and uprovided of all other things, without other 


ul of the 4ow-country affairs (wherein he had a very great intereſt) than of 


means of living than what they got by rapine, which already was grown very ſcarce, 
every one having conveyed their goods into ſtrong cities; their horſes tired and 
lamed, not having ſo much as means to ſhooe them; for which cauſe they had loſt 
above four hundred of them by the way: they foreſaw that at laſt they muſt neceſſa- 
rily be ruined and deſtroyed by the king's forces, againſt whom in the end they could 


not poſſibly make reſiſtance, though for a few months they might be able to defend 


themſelves. For theſe reaſons the princes with a deſire to conclude, but the admiral 


only to gain time, by the means of the queen of Navarre, begun to introduce a treaty 
of peace, and to that end with great humility and ſubmiſſion, ſent monſieur de Beau- 


vis, and monſieur de Teligny to court, with a ſafe conduct, who ' nevertheleſs pro- 
pounded conditions very far different from what the king intended to grant; (who 
holding himſelf as conqueror, pertended they ſhould ſubmit themſelves wholly to 


his mercy) ſo they were ſent away without any hope of agreement; but they ob- 
_ rained, that monſieur de Byron ſhould go back with them to the princes army, 
to know the ir final determination; who returned to the court, with nothing but ge- 
neral terms; matters not being yet ripe, nor the princes reſolution ſettled for any con- 


Cluſtien. | 


But in the beginning of ſpring - time, fortune varying (as the chance of war uſeth 
to be uncertain) the ſtate of affairs varied alſo: for the princes having paſt the ſharp- 
neſs of the winter in Languedoc with five or ſix thouſand foot, and two thouſand 


five hundred horſe, (for toil and hard duty had brought the reiters to the number 


of but one thoufand two hundred) were come down from the mountains to the 


banks of the Rhoſue, to enlarge themſelves in a more fertile country : the greateſt 
difficulty they had there, was to paſs the fiver; for monſieur des Gordes the king's 


The Admiral made a ſconce cloſe by the river, count Lod | | | 
being ſick, is and at laſt the princes with all the army and the admiral, who ſick of a malignant 


lieutenant in Dauphine, had placed himſelf there with a conſiderable ſtrength, to 
hinder them : yet monſieur de Mombrun knowing the country very well, found means 
to paſs over his regiment in boats, unknown to the Catholicks, and defeated them 
who advanced in diſorder to fight with him; in the heat of which victory having 


carried along feaver, made himſelf be carried, almoſt half dead, in an open litter. Being paſt the 


With the arm 


in a litter. 


— 


Y Rhoſne, and come into the country of Foreſts, thence into Beurbonis and the dutchy of 
Nevers, ſacking and ſpoling all they could, they endeavoured to draw near to /a Cha- 


rite, and the places adjoining, which yet held of their party, not only to re- inforce 
themſelves by the addition of thoſe Germans, but alſo to ſupply their want of powder, 
and other ammunition, whereof their ſtore was totally exhauſted, and without which 


their arms ſeemed to no purpoſe. Their deſign was, when they were recruited, and 


provided with thoſe neceſſaries which they wanted, to over run and pillage the coun- 
tries about Paris, to open themſelves, by that laſt attempt, ſome way to a better 
and more tolerable ſtate of fortune, remembring that the Hugonots had never ob- 


tained advantageous conditions of agreement, but when they had made the ſeat of the 
war in the heart of the Catholick party, and brought both fear and damage unto the 
city of of Paris, it ſelf, whoſe danger and jealouſie had always extorted an aſſent to 


peace from thoſe that bore the ſway in the government: But if they could not grow | 
| 5 | | "2" 


ick under favour of it, paſſed over firſt, 
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to a ſtrength ſufficient for the execution of that deſign, they reſolyed to tepaſs the 1550. 


his army again in poſture to oppoſe the princes; and as ſoon as it was in order, he The Dank of 
| Anjou being 

af . . | 4 r ſick, the Ar- 

daring to put into the hands of thoſe ſubjects, who for greatneſs, power, adherents, or oy Spray 


went Fame the event of things, perchance out of a belief, that the benefit of time 
woul 


tions. But as ſoon as the queen- mother by many probable conjectures, found * 
AF - e 
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1570. the mareſhal de Coſſe of the one ſide, and the mareſhal d' Anville on the other, cont 
Through fuſ- vealed ſome ſecret. urpoſe in their minds, Which was not hard for a woman of {6 
es Ava great wiſdom to x leh having made her ſons acquainted with it, ſhe began to 
areſhal de | bd | . | y i 336 WD, 
Coe and 4 perſwade them to lend their ear to an accommodation; knowing, that through the 
Anville, the perfidiouſneſs of men, and through the intereſted dependencies of great ones, the 
Treaty is re war was managed with great danger; This advice was much forwarded by the news 
own. out of Germqny, where they began already to raiſe forces under prince Caſimir in fa- 
vour of the Hugonots 3 beſides the ſcarcity, or rather neceſſity of money, whereof 
there was ſo great want, Mat they knew not how to find any means to clear the ar- 
rears of the Swifſes and Italians, who were many pays behind; the ruines of the 
countries and people, the ſmallneſs of the king's revenue waſted almoſt to nothing, 
the perpetual and general diſquietneſs of mind, the abundance af blood which was 
| ſhed daily, were all no ſmall inducements to the fame, having made the war ſo 
odious to every one, and the name of peace ſo lovely and deſirable. Whetefore the 
| king, the queen-mother, the duke of Anjou, and the cardinal of Lorain being pri- 
vately met together, reſolved to follow the old and ſo often interrupted counſels, and 
grant a peace unto the Hugonots, to free the kingdom of ſtrangers, and then by op- 


portunity and artifices, to ſuppreſs the heads of the faction, who once removed out 


of the way, there was no doubt but the common por en who were only moved by 
their inſtigation, would yield of themſelves, and be reduced to perfect obedience. By 


theſe proceedings, they hoped to attain thoſe ends, which the falſeneſs of the great 
ones would not ſuffer to be accompliſhed by force: a counſel often propounded, of- 
ten received, but which (through the difficulty of execution, or infidelity of thoſe 
employed) had always failed of the happy deſired ſucceſs. * 
Nor were the minds of the princes averſe from peace, provided it were joined 
with their liberty and ſecurity; 2 they ſaw themſelves in all things reduced to ex- 
tremity ; count Volrade with his reiters, who while they were in thoſe remoter pro- 
vinces had been quiet and obedient, now they were upon the confines of Germany, 
began to talk of leaving them: only the admiral, conſtant to his own intentions, 
diſſwaded and avoided peace as much as poſſibly he could; but now being brought 
to neceſſity, he was fain to yield perforce to thoſe counſels, which were moſt oppo- 
ſite to his nature and reſolution, Both parties therefore conſenting to embrace an 
The peace is agreement, and the ſame Beauvais and Teligny being ſent again to court, and with 
———_—_ 3 them monſieur de la Chaſſetiere the prince of Navarre's ſecretary, upon the eleventn 
OF e day of Auguſt the peace was concluded, wherein beſides liberty of conſcience, the 
K publ ick profeſſion of the reformed religion, and pardon of all things paſt, with the 
accuſtomed clauſes inſerted in the former treaties with the Hugonots, the king gave 
leave to the princes and the admiral to ſtay, for their ſecurity, either at Rochell, Cog- 
nac, la Charite, or Montauban, which places they promiſed within the ſpace of two 
years to give up to his majeſty's obedience, provided the articles of peace were obſer- 
ved, which were after publiſhed, and regiſtred in the parliaments. The princes and 
the admiral, when at the confines of Burgundy they had diſmiſſed count Volrade of 
Mansfield and the reiters (whereof few remained of ſo great a number) without ever 
going to the court, or ſo much as appearing in the king's preſence, went ſtaeight to 
Roc belle, not only to conſult with the queen of Navarre concerning matters that ap- 


pertained to their common intereſts, but alſo for their better ſecurity to dwell there, 


and fortify themſelves. | 


But the peace being concluded and eſtabliſhed, (though full of fears and jealouſies 
from the very firſt, as appeared plainly by the determination of the princes and the 
admiral not to go to the court) the engines framed in the mind of the king and 
queen, to bring the privcies Hugonots into the net, began to move, and to work 
that by policy, which ſo often attempted by the means of war, had alway proved 
fruitleſs and dangerous. And though theſe very ſtratagems had been formerly put in 
practice, and ſtill produced very little or no benefit, either becauſe treacherous mini- 
ſters had revealed them, or becauſe the queen had carried herſelf with too much cau- 
tion and reſpect, or becaule the Hugonot princes had always miſtruſted her nature and 
deſigns; yet now they hoped a more full and proſperous iſſue, becauſe theſe ſecret 
ractices were not managed by any but ſuch as were deeply engaged, and the king 
himſelf alſo lent a hand to the work, who being now come to the age of two and 
twenty, of a reſolute nature, a ſpirit full of reſentment, and above all 


„ an abſolute 


diſſembler, 
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Jifſembler, did of him ſelf; though by the advice of his mother; manage the buſineſs 
effic 


of the government; whereby matters proceeded not only with more efficacy and ſe- 
curity, but alſo with more wary and powerful counſels. The principal difficulty was, 
to beget a Confidence in the Hugonot lords, and from thoſe jealouſies which poſſeſt 
them, to bring them to ſuch an aſſurance as might make them venture to come un- 
armed to the court; for which cauſe (it being neceſſary to begin at the end) the king 


and queen-mother imparting their private thoughts only to the duke of Anjou, the 


cardinal of Lorrain, the duke of Guiſe, and Alberto Gondi count of Retz, (who be- 
cauſe greatly favoured, arid from a ſmall fortune exalted to a conſiderable eſtate, was 
very much truſted, and very faithful to them) they diſpatched ſtri&t commiſſions to 
all magiſtrates and governours of provinces, for the executing and obſerving the ar- 


_ ticles of peace, in favour of the Hugonots, to whom they ſent as far as Rochelle, the 


mareſhal de Coſſe, who was now diſcovered to incline to their party, giving him not 
only authority to interpret, and to make the edict to be fulfilled, in thoſe places where 
it was doubtful and obſcute, but alſo moſt ample command to aſſure the princes and 
the admiral of the king's favour, and ſincere intentions to obſerve his promiſes totally 
and inviolably : Nor were his actions different from his words; for the king being 
minded to grant the Hugonots all poſſible ſatisfaction, with ſevere orders puniſhed the 
inſurrections of the Catholicks, which in Provence, Dauphine and Norniandy, were 
many againſt the Hugonot miniſters) and in things doubtful, inclined always to inter- 


pret the edict graciouſly to their advantage: on the other ſide, ſhewing himſelf to- 


ward the Catholick party, either too ſharply ſevere, or of a diſpoſition very little fa- 


vourable. By which demonſtrations he not only ſettled the minds of the common peo- 


ple, but even the admiral himſelf, who was moſt obſtinate in not believing, and firmly 


reſolved not to truſt them, began to conceive ſome hope, that the king, weary of the 


diſtractions and dangers of a civil war, beginning now to govern of himſelf, and 
not by the counſels of his mother, might at laſt deſire ſincerely to preſerye and eſta- 
7) . En nn ne 3 
But to make the greater proof, and penetrate more deeply into the King's intentions; 

the princes and the admiral having conferred of many things with the mareſhal de 


Colſe, diſpatched to court Teligny, Briquemaut, and Arnauld Cavagnes a ſenator of the 


_ parliament of Tholouſe, and a principal counſellor of the admiral's, to repreſent their 


many grievances to the king, and chiefly to inſiſt, that the cardinal of Lorrain, and the 


Griſes might be put from the management of affairs of ſtate; ſhewing, that while mat- 
ters of the government were ſwayed and adminiſtred by them, they could not believe 
the agreement of peace would long continue; nor did right require, that coming to the 
court, where thoſe lords remained with ſo great authority, they ſhould put their ſafety 
into the hands of their bitter enemies. With theſe they joined many other demands ; 


that the high chancellor de P Hoſpital ſhould be recalled to the execution of his place: 


That the marqueſs de Yillars (whoſe election to admiral was void by vertue of the 


agreement) might not be lieutenant to the prince of Navarre in the government of 


Cuienne; but that the prince might have leave to chuſe ſuch a one as he liked, Villar; 
being no way acceptable to him; and moſt to be ſuſpected by the admiral of Chaſtillon: 


That the prince of Conde might have the caſtle of Yallery reſtored to him, then in poſ- 


ſeſſion of the lords of Achon, who ere a right unto it: that the baſtard of Na- 
varre might have the biſhoprick of Cominges, already deſtined to one of the ſons of 


monſieur de Lanſac : That the queen of Navarre might have free dominion in her coun- 
try of Armagnac, where ſhe might exerciſe her juriſdiction without controul : Which 


things (eſpecially the abaſement of the houſe of Lorain) were propounded not ſo much 
ſor any hope they had to obtain them, (being neither included nor named in the ac- 


commmodation) as out of a deſire, by the effects thereof, to find out more clearly the 


intentions of the king, and the deſigns of the queen-mother, 


N 
* . 


Theſe lords arrived in a time when the court was wholly taken up with the cele- Charks thi -. 


bration of the king's nuptials; who deſirous of iſſue, had taken to wife the lady 1/a- 1X. marrieth 


bella, ſecond daughter of the emperour Maximilian of Auſtria: and amongſt thoſe {/abella the 


feaſts and triumphs, theſe complaints, rather than pretenſions of the Hugonot lords, 
were treated of; which were favoured with much efficacy by the ambaſſadors of the 
German princes, who being come to congratulate the king's marriage, exhorted him 
earneftly to obſerve and maintain peace, which their princes had learned by experi- 
ence could not be kept, but by ful erty of conſcience, and by a ſincere and confi- 
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dent union between the prince and all his ſubjects, The king and queen-mother 
knew very well that theſe complaints and propoſitions had no other ground nor end 
than to diſcover their intentions, and to ſearch into the bottom of their deſigns; and 
therefore purpoſing to amuſe the Hugonots by the ſame arts wherewith they themſelves 
were ſounded, after ſome weak denial, not to give them greater ſuſpicion by a too 
eaſy willingneſs, they conſented to many of the demands, and artificially gave pro- 
bable hopes of yielding to the reſt. To the queen of Navarre they granted liberty of 
diſpoſing all things in the country of Armagnac, by laws and ordinances after her 


own mind. They for a while ſuſpended the commiſſion, and delayed the ſending of 


the marqueſs de Villars into Guienne, reſerving themſelves to treat thereof more parti- 
cularly with the prince of Navarre. They granted many profits and eccleſiaſtical re- 
venues unto the baſtard ; promiſed the reſtitution of Vallery to the prince of Conde; 
but excuſed themſelves by the age of the chancellour de Þ Hoſpital, not thinking his 
many years, and conſtitution, able to undergo ſuch a weight and multiplicity of bu- 
ſineſs; and as concerning the lords of the houſe of Lorrain, which was the higheſt 
and moſt difficult propoſition, they ſhewed a ſeeming defire of conſenting to the Hu- 


gonots, but with the opportunity of occaſions which time ſhould offer, it not being 


Juſt or reaſonable, nor peradventure ſafe, to deprive them all at once (without an 


cauſe) of thoſe honours and offices which they ſo long had poſſeſſed and executed, 
Notwithſtanding the king with effectual diſcourſes, alledging to the commiſſioners, 


that the government now conſiſted chiefly in himſelf: and though the lords of the 
houſe of Lorrain enjoyed ſome offices in the court, yet he would order them accor- 
ding to his own mind, nor did he ſuffer himſelf to be guided by any other perſon what- 
ſoever; wherefore the princes of Bourbon, the admiral, and the reſt of their party, 


needed not fear to ſuffer any prejudice by the authority of their adverſaries, who 
though they continued at court, did now live there as ſubjects, not as maſters, having 


no power to do any thing more than duty and reaſon permitted, not daring to meddle 
with thoſe matters to which they were not called. 


With theſe treaties on every ſide full of deep diſſimulation, began the year 1371; 


in the beginning whereof the commiſſioners returning to Rochelle, carried back the 
conditions they had obtaingd, and many interpretations of the edict touching the 


exerciſe of religion, all favourable to their party; wherewith the princes being ſatiſ- 
fied, and in part alſo the queen of Navarre, only the admiral remained doubttul and 


incredulous till he ſaw more real demonſtrations. But the king and the queen deſi- 
rous once to accompliſh their determinations, reſolved to make uſe of more powerful 


engines, and to try more ſecure efficacious means to induce the Hugonot lords to 
come to court: Wherefore having ſent to Rochelle monſieur deByron, (who from field- 


marſhal, was for his great valour made general of the artillery) they propounded to 
the queen of Navarre (for the better eſtabliſhment and confirmation of the ancient 
conſanguinity and preſent peace concluded with her) that the lady Marguerite the 
king's ſiſter, ſhould be given in marriage A ſon the prince of Navarre, after which 
conjunction, there would be no more cauſe tò doubt of the love and concord between 


them, nor, of thoſe prerogatives and honours Which as firſt prince of the blood did 
juſtly belong unto him, nor would any body | be fo bold as dare to interpoſe, or ſow 


diſſention between two fo near allies: They propounded to the admiral and the 


count of Naſſuu, (who for his ſecurity remained with the reſt at Rochelle) that the 

king, deſirous at laſt to make an end of civil broils; ſeeing that by reaſon of the 

Warlike nature of his people, he could not ſo eaſily do it, without beginning a fo- 
reign war, to buſie the minds and employ the forces of his ſoldiers, had reſolved in 


revenge of thoſe many injuries received, to make war with the king of Spain againſt 
the low-countries, which were full of commotions, and ready to receive the go- 
vernment of any other prince, and therefore not knowing any more faithful coun- 


ſellors, or more proper inſtruments for that buſineſs, than the admiral and the count 


of Naſſau, (ſo principal a man baniſhed out of thoſe countries) he deſired both of 


them to come to court, that he might communicate his deſigns with them, and take 


that reſolution which by common conſent ſhould appear beſt grounded and moſt pro- 
fitable. The king and the queen believed (as it was true) that the hope of this war 
would work ſenſibly upon the admiral, and therefore gave order to treat more effectu- 


ally upon that than any other particular. Theſe things were propounded very dif. 


'; 
he 


creetly by monſieur de Byron, who though in the war by his great valour and induſt 


next day he reſolved to take to wife Katherine de Cleves, ſiſter to the dutcheſs of Ne- 
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he had done much harm to the Hugonot faction; yet by his cbunſels in the treaties 
of peace, he had ſhewed himſelf very favourable to their intereſts, 1 through a 


ſecret envy which many at that time bore to the greatneſs of the duke of 11 and 
the cardinal of Lor ain, who in that very conjuncture of time, having agreed ſecretly 


with the king, ſeemed to be very ill ſatisfied with the concluſion of the peace, and 


the favours done to the Hugonots; but much more becauſe the duke of GAaͤ,, havir 

from his childhood conceived hopes to obtain in nin, the lady Marguerite thi 
king's ſiſter, and to that end had long courted and ſerved her, now ſaw her deſtined 
to the prince of Navarre his enemy: and it was true that the duke of Guiſe had been 
many years very much in love with the lady Marguerite, and no leſs beloved by her az 
gainz whereupon it was commonly believed, that there was not only a particular friend- 
ſhip between them, but that already they had with reciprocal promiſes contracted 


themſelves together ſecretly : but whether the ardour of the duke of Gui/e's affection 
were in part abated, (as it often happens that men who are eaſily enamoured, as eaſily | 
forget their paſſion, and prove unconſtant) or that governed by the counſel of his 


uncle, he preferred his own greatneſs, and the admiral's ruine, before all other conſi- 


derations; yielding at that time to the King's deſires, he conſented privately that tha 
lady Marguerite ſhould marry the prince of Navarre, but in outward appearance ſhew- 


ing himſelf infinitely offended and troubled at it, he encreaſed the ſatisfaction and con- 
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fidence of the Hugonot lords: and the king with like diſſimulation (a quality where- 


in he much excelled) ſeemed many times unſatisfied even with the government of the 
queen his mother, of whom he knew the Hugonots were not a little miſtruſtful, and 


"T3 ries Sf hy thomk 0 wn with the duke of Anjou his brother; and to ſhew 


an open deſire by ſome occaſion to 5 him from the court, he had moved the admiral 


that by the means of monſieur de Beauvais his brother (who had been cardinal, and 
lived then in England) there might be a treaty of marriage begun, between the duke 
of Anjou and queen Elizabeth, with certain conditions belonging to the matter, and 


| exerciſe of religion; which they did not ſo much with hope to conclude it, (for the 


queen's diſpoſition was ſufficiently known to incline but little to the yoke of matrimony, 


and to the government of a ſtranger huſband) as partly to beget more aſſurance in the 


minds of the Hugonots ; partly to ſhew a deſire of putting the duke of Anjou as far 
as poſſibly could be from the government of the kingdom; partly alſo out of a ſuſpi- 
cion that the queen of England (the minds of women Deng variable) might per- 
chance agree to marry with the prince of Navarre, who was of her own religion, and 
upon whom he might impoſe ſuch laws and conditions as he pleaſed, which would 


ſtrengthen the Hugonot party with new intereſts, and more powerful affiſtance ; for 


which cauſe the duke of Anjou was propounded, that in caſe ſhe reſolved to marry, ſhe 
might have occaſion to make choice of him, not only becauſe he was a greater prince, 


but alſo of greater reputation, and riper years, and which beſt a ſuit with the 
queen's inclinations of a perſon moſt exactly handſome. And becau 


guerite not conſidering the intereſt of ſtate, but led wholly by her own affection, re- 


tuſed any other huſband but the duke of Guiſe, it happened that one night when there 
was a ball, he coming into the great hall gallantly attired, and adorned with exceed- 


ing rich jewels, (the grace of all which received an addition from his affable behaviour 


and noble carriage) the king, who ſtood at the door, (without ſhewing any of his 


e the lady Mar. 


accuſtomed favours) asked him whither he went ? to which he anſwering, that he The King's 
came to ſerve his majeſty ; the king replied that he had no need of his ſervice ; anſwer to the 


which, whether it was ſpoken in jeſt or earneſt, touched him ſo to the quick, that the 


vers, and widow to the prince of Porcien, who, though of very noble blood, and en- 


D uke ofGu iſe. | 
The Duke of 
Guiſe reſolves 


a , | == l 1 5 « to marry Ka- 
riched with a plentiful dowry, was in every reſpect, but eſpecially in beauty, much in- Herinc de 


feriour to the King's Siſter : but his ambition of governing, and defire to revenge his Ce. 


father's death, the perſwaſions of his uncle, and chiefly fear to offend the king, were 
more powerful with him than any other conſiderations whatſoever. © 
Theſe practices were carried with fo much efficacy and diſſimulation, that not on! 


began to grow jealous of them; for the king and the queen his mother, for fear they 
ſhould be diſcovered, had not imparted to any body thoſe their fo ſecret counſels : 
whereupon the pope, doubtful of their proceedings, did not only deny to give a diſ- 


penſation for the marriage between the prince of Navarre and the King's ſiſter, but 


; 


moſt part of the Hugonot lords were perſwaded of their reality, but the pope himſe 
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1571. alfo ſent commiſſion to his nephew cardinal Aleſſandrino, then his legate in Spain, to 
go with all poſſible ſpeed to the court of France, to break the treaty of that match, 
and to perſwade the king to renew the war with the Hugonots. Nor was king Philip 
without ſuſpicion of the French deſigns ; for he ſaw that many ſhips rigg'd and mann'd 
in the port of Rochel, the king allowing, or not oppoſing it, made incurſions into the 
Indies, and the coaſts of Spain; he perceiving alſo a gathering together of ſoldiers 
about the confines of Picardy ; who under hugonot captains, gave out that they were 
to go into the low-countries to aſſiſt the prince of Orange, with the other lords 
and people there up in arms; for which cauſes, beſides having made complaint at the 
court of France, whereto he only got ambiguous general anſwers ; he exhorted the 
legate Aleſſandrino to be exceeding careful to ſound and diſcover the intentions of the 
The Duke of king of France. But the duke of Savoy was in greater trouble: for beſides the ſame 


Savoy grows jealouſies which gave ſuſpicion to others, it fell out about that time, that the ad. 


ſuſpicious of miral being left a widower by the death of Charlotte de la Val his firſt wife, married 


= qo madam d' Antramont, a very rich lady of his country, who contrary to the duke's 
Or having 


. will and command, was gone to Rochel to conſummate the marriage, deſirous (as ſne 


will married Taid) to be ſecond Marlia of that ſecond Cato: for which reaſon the duke greatly fear- 
Madam 4 An- &d leſt the admiral, ſo great and politick a contriver, ſhould by help of the near- 
nee) neſs of? Geneva, kindle the ſame fire in Savoy that he had done in the kingdom of 

fc. Fane, - | | TP 


But theſe reſpects ſlackened not the proceeding, nor interruped the counſels of the 


king and queen-mother, being aſſured that the concluſion would at laſt ſatisfie all the 


world of their intentions: wherefore, perſevering in the reſolution they had taken, 
they purpoſed to go to Blois, that being in a place ſo much nearer, they might more 
conveniently treat with the princes that were in Rochel, amongſt whom were various 
opinions; for count Lodowick (as baniſhed men are commonly inclined to hope, and 
as one who had leſs offended, and was leſs engaged to the king than any of the reſt ) 
was willing to go to court, to ſollicite and reſolve upon the war which the king 


made ſhew to deſire again the Spaniards : but the queen of Navarre, and the ad- 
miral, who by their conſciouſneſs of things paſt, meaſured their prognoſticks of the 


future, were ſtil] averſe and doubtful ; neither willingly conſenting to the princes mar- 
riage, nor to the journey to court. Wherefore count Lodowick called and encou- 
raged by the king, took a reſolution to go thither alone, but very privately, to' ne- 
gotiate his own buſineſs by himſelf, to ſettle a ſafe coming for the reſt, and to ripen 
thoſe deſigns which with ſo much approbation he nouriſhed in his mind, of the Hu- 
gonots delired enterprize againſt Flanders, Wherefore departing from Roche! with 
only two in his company, giving out that he went to his brother the prince of Orange, 
when he was a few miles diſtant from the town, he took poſt, and arrived by night 
ſecretly at the court : where being received with many demonſtrations of favour and 


affection, he treated confidently with the king himſelf, not aſſiſted by any of his coun- 
cil, concerning the propoſitions of his pagty z for Charles, the better to increaſe a 


confidence in them, continued to make ſhew of governing his kingdom by counſels 
very different from thoſe which his mother had followed during his minority. The 
concluſions of which meeting were, that the prince of Navarre ſhould have the lady 
Marguerite in marriage, with 400000 duckets; whereof 300000 ſhould be paid by 
the king, and ſufficient ſecurity given for 
mother, and the duke of Anjou and 
deſign againſt the Spaniards, ſhould be put in practice with all ſpeed ; in which war 
count Lodowick ſhould go before, and order matters with thoſe that were baniſhed 
out of Flanders, and the admiral ſhould be captain-general of the enterprize ; con- 
cerning which conſultations, he was preſently to come to court, having liberty for the 


guard of his perſon to keep about him fifry gentlemen, that might wear all kinds of 


arms, even in the city. of Paris, or whereſoever elſe the court ſhould be; and that to 
gratify count Lodowick, the king's Garriſon and government ſhould be drawn out of 
the city of Orange, and left free to the prince his brother, who might abſolutely diſ. 
poſe of it and his ſubjects as he pleaſed, the king not medling in the government 
or ſuperiority to which he had pretended ; which things, with many other of leſs 
moment, being granted and eſtabliſhed, count Lodowick returned to Rochel to perſwade 
the queen of Navarre and the admiral to come to court; and the king departing 
from Blois, went into the countries about Paris, where feigning only to intend hunt. 


ing 


em; the reſt to be paid by the queen his 
encon his brothers; that the low- country 
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| ing, and other youthful pleaſures, he gave time leave to ripen the counſels which had 
been taken to procure that meeting; for the facilitating whereof, the cardinal of Lor- 
rain, the duke of Guiſe, and his brothers, ſeeming angry and troubled for the ho- 
nours and favours which the king ſo liberally granted to all thoſe of the Hugonot 
faction, left the court; and the king, either ſhewed himſelf unſatisfied with them; 
or little to regard them and their merits ; received nearer to his perſon; and into a more 
eminent degree of managing the affairs of ſtate, the mareſhals of Momorancy and Cofſe z 
both partial to, and by nearneſs of blood and friendſhip intereſted with the princes 
and the admiral : wherefore the duke of Monpenſier, who had newly married one of 
the duke of Gzi/e's ſiſters, ſhewing the ſame diſlike with the reſt of the kindred; was 
alſo gone from court, as likewiſe the prince of Daupbine his ſon. 8 "ys 
But about that time the king's deſigns which with ſo much care and dilligence had 
been kept ſecret, were like unexpectedly to have been diſcovered. The duke of 
Anjou did much faveur, and was very familiar with moſieur de Ligneroles, a young 
gentleman of very acute wit, and high ſpirit, who often diſcourſing intimately with 
the duke of the preſent ſtate of affairs, induced him at laſt to impart the king's moſt 
ſecret deſigns to him; partly, becauſe he was moſt confident of his fidelity; party, to 
hear his opinion on ſo important a buſineſs, and to receive his advice and counſel in 


that, as he was wont in many other things: Ligneroles by means of his favour being 


grown into {ſuch eſteem, that the queen-mother, the duke of Guiſe, and even the 

ing himſelf made great account of his wit and courage. He being one day in the 
chamber with the king, who much diſpleaſed at the high inſolent demands of ſome 
of the Hugonot lords after he had diſmiſſed them with ſhew of favour, letting looſe 
his anger, and laying aſide dſſimulation, ſhewed ſome tokens of being extreamly of- 
| fended ; either moved with ambition to appear not ignorant of the neareſt ſecrets, 
or with the lightneſs incident to youth, which often over-ſhoots diſcretion, told the 
king 1n his ear, that his majeſty ought to quiet his mind with patience, and laugh at 


their inſolence and temerity ; for within a few days, by that meeting which was almoſt 


Tipe, he would have brought them all into the net, and puniſhed them at his own plea- 
ſure : with which words the king's mind being ſtruck in the moſt tender ſenſible part, he 


made ſhew not to underſtand his meaning, and retired into his | ay lodgings ; 
e 


where full of anger grief and trouble, he ſent and called the count 
that he, who was likewiſe familiar with Ligneroles, had revealed this ſecret to him ; 


Retz, thinking 


and with ſharp injurious words reproached him with the honours and benefits he had 


conferred upon him, threatning to take vengeance on that perfidiouſneſs, wherewith 
forgetful of ſo great favours, he had betrayed him, and diſcovered his moſt ſecret in- 


tentions; but the count conſtantly denying it, and offering to be ſhut up in priſon 
till the truth were known, he called the queen- mother, and complained grievouſly 


to her, that ſhe had made known thoſe thoughts which he with ſuch patience, and 
conſtraint of his own mind, forcing his nature, had ſo long difſembled : to which 


words the queen ſmiling anſwered, that ſhe needed not to learn the art of ſecreſie 
from him, and that he ſhould look whether by his own impatience he had not diſco- 


vered ſomething of that, which he thought to be revealed by others: The king (as he 
was exceeding cholorick) fretting and ſtorming very impatiently, ſent at laſt for the 


duke of Anjou; who, without further urging, confeſſed freely that he had imparted 


the buſineſs to Ligneroles, but withal aſſured them they needed not fear, that he would 


ever open his lips to diſcover ſo weighty a ſecret; - No more he ſhall not, anſwered 
the king, for I will take order that he ſhall be diſpatched before he have time to pub- 


liſh it. The duke of Aujou either not daring to oppoſe that ſo ſudden, reſolute de- 


termination, or elſe angry at the lightneſs of Ligneroles, and for fear of the worſt not 


caring to divert it; the king ſent to call George de Villeguier viſcount of Guerchy, who 
(as maſters are ſeldom ignorant how their ſervants ſtand affe&ted) he knew bear a ſe- 
cret emulous hatred to Ligneroles, and commanded him by all means to endeavour the 


taking away of his life that very day; with which reſolution the king preſently tak- ra 


Ligneroles ka: 
by the 


ing horſe, with the duke of Anjou, as he often uſed to do without ſtaying for any cvs, "wag | 
attendants, went to hunt in the fields and woods not far off; which the coutiers no ſhewing that 
ſooner heard, but as faſt as their horſes could be brought, they followed ſeverally ard ar aged that 
ſtragling after the cry of the hounds, and Ligneroles by their example inftantly did the bs 13 | 


lame z but the viſcount de la Guerchy and count Charles of Mansfield, who was privy keep ſecret 


to his purpoſe, mounted upon fiery unquiet horſes, hunted in the ſame company with 
Bape ame | on * L.ieneroles 
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157. Ligheroles, and draw near under colour of aking and diſcourſing with him; which 


while he endeavoured to avoid, not being able to keep his horſe, in order among theirs, 
that was ſo quarrelſom and unruly, and while they perſiſted {till following him as it 
were in ſport, they preſently came to high language, and then to challenges ; where- 
upon the viſcount ſuddenly drawing his ſword, and count Charles at the ſame in- 
ſtant, they fell ſo furiouſly upon him, that before he could be reſcued by thoſe that 
came to help him, they left him dead upon the place; which being come to the king's 
knowledge, with great ſhew of anger and trouble he cauſed them both to be taken 
and impriſon'd in the palace : from whence in proceſs of time, by the interceſſion of 
monſieur d' Angouleſme, the king's baſtard-brother, and by particular grace and favour 
they were after ſet at liberty. : 5 
This buſineſs being paſſed over, which for a while had troubled the whole court, 
the next was to overcome the obſtinacy of lady Marguerite, who more fix'd than 
ever to her former thoughts, denyed now abſolutely to marry at all, ſince ſhe was 


forbidden to take the duke af Guiſe ; to which the pope's continued denial of a dif. 


ſpenſation being added, the concluſion of that marriage remained ſtill uncertain. The 
queen-mother, by the means of the biſhop of Salviati the pope's nuncio, to whom 
ſhe was near allied, endeavoured to perſwade them at Rome, that the effecting of that 
match would conclude to the good of the Catholick religion ; for to draw the prince 
of Navarre into ſo near a relation and confidence with the king, would be an occaſion 
that not only he being young, and eaſie to be won to better opinions, would come 


into the boſom of the church; but alſo infinite others; part moved by his example; 
and part out of fear to loſe ſo conſiderable a prop as the firſt prince of the blood, 


would do the like; that they often had tryed in vain to overcome the Hugonots with 
ſharpneſs and violence; therefore it was now fit to try ſome gentle remedies. But 


when they ſaw the pope's mind could not be changed by perſwaſions, they began to 
try if they could alter it by neglect ; the king and the queen ſaying openly, that be- 


ing neceſſitated to make a match with one of another religion, they would do it how- 
ſoever, without caring for any diſpenſation; nor would they ſuffer the peace and quiet- 
neſs of their kingdom to be diſturbed, and by the pope's obſtinacy involved in the 


former wars, dangers and inconveniencies: Which things cenfirming the aſſurance 


and boldneſs of the Hugonots, the admiral in the end perſwaded by count Lodowick 


of Naſſau, and the counſels of Teligny his ſon-in-law, and of Cavagnes, a man great 


in his eſteem ; but much more by the fear of being prevented by the queen of Navarre 


The admiral and the princes, who already were ſetting things in order to go to court, took his 
Journey with a great train of his dependants, and came unto the king, before whom 


after ſomany 


with th ; . ; ili 
ä © humbly bowing himſelf, and kneeling down in token of greater humility, he was re- 


ſtrates himſelf ceived with as great demonſtrations of love and affection. It is very remarkable, 


at his feet, that the admiral, who was grown old in abitious thoughts, and high pretenſions, 


and is graci- 


ouſly received; OY conſcious of the errors he had committed, ſhould in the theatre of all France, 


and in the very preſence of his own principal adherents, bring himſelf to ſo publick a 
pennance as to be ſeen with tears in his eyes, kneeling at the feet of that king which 


in paſt times he had fo heniouſly offended and deſpiſed. But it was much more re- 


markable, that a king to young, and of ſo haſty cholerick a nature, ſeeing the man 


before him who ſo oiten had brought the power of his crown and kingdom to ſuch 


doubtful hazards, ſhould know ſo perfectly how to diſſemble, that calling him father, 
and lifting him up with his own hands, he made all the world believe he was heartily 
and ſincerely reconciled to him. Se” 3 

After theſe great demonſtrations of favour, followed effects correſpondent to them; 
for the king commanded 100000 franks, which amount to ten thouſand pounds ſterl- 


ing, to be paid him preſently out of the treaſury, to make up thoſe particular loſſes 
which he had ſuffered during the late wars, and aſſigned him an annuity of thoſe 


eccleſiaſtical revenues which belonged to the cardinal his brother, who died in = 


land a little before that time; and gave him all his rich and coſtly houſhauld-fluff, 
which, as the goods of a criminal, had lately been confiſcate : And though all other 


admirals in council and publick ceremonies had ever given pace to the mareſhals of 
France; yet, for his greater honour, it was the King's 1 
monſieur de Momorancy, who was the firſt mareſhal, and above all the reſt, To Te- 
ligny, Cavagn-s, and to all his dependants and followers, the King voluntarily did 
many favours ; and at councils, in his own lodgings, and abroad in publick he was 

rav | | | eee 


ure that he ſhould ſit next 
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ſtill encompaſſed by many of them. All graces and favours were granted by their in- 157m. 
tercefſion, nor was there any thing fo difficult, which the admiral with a word might 
not bring to a ſpeedy and happy iſſue; which was proved in the perſon of Yillandry, 

a young. gentleman, Who playing with the king, had ſo exceedingly offended him, 
that he was therefore condemned to die; for having denyed his pardon to the queen- 
mother, the queen his wife, the duke of Anjou, and the duke of Montpenſier, at the 

firſt word of the admiral he was ſet at liberty, and reſtored to his former degree of 
familiarity in the court. With this aſſurance, and to increaſe it the more, the enter- 
prize of Flanders was preſently ſet on foot; for che effecting whereof, the mareſhal 

of Momorancy was ſent into England, to treat of a reciprocal confederacy with the 
queen, and the count of Schombergh into Germany to exhort the proteſtant he's to ac- 

cept penſions, and to unite themſelves with the crown of France againſt the Spaniards. 
Theſe things reſolved on, which all were managed by the admiral's advice and directi- 

on, he with the king's leave went to Chaſtillon to order his private affairs, and fo return 

to court to perfect matters already agreed upon, 1 Sr: e e437 
About this time, being the beginning of the year 1572. arrived the legat 4% 1 542; 
ſandrino, to hinder the — of theſe reſolutions, which tended manifeſtly not 
only to the ruin of the Spaniards, then imployed for the defence of chriſtendom, in 

war by ſea againſt the Turk; but much more to the deſtruction of the Catholick re- 
ligion, and the eſtabliſnment of the Hugonots. Great were the conteſtations that 
paſſed in this interview; for on the one ſide, the legats reaſons were home and evi- 
dent; and on the other fide, the king's anſwers were ſo obſcure and ambiguous, that 

the buſineſs ſeemed not poſſible to be determined, without alienating his mind utterly 


from the pope; to whom it appeared moſt intolerable, that the moſt chriſtian king, 


who he hoped (mindful of fo great aſſiſtance received from him) would have favoured 

the chriſtian league, now by making an unſeaſonable war againſt the king of Spain, The King diſ. 
ſhould be an occaſion of breaking it, and a means of giving fo great opportunities to ſembles ito 
the common enemy, of doing miſchief to all chriſtendom : But it ſeemed no leſs with the pe 
ſtrange unto him, that ſo much money having been ſpent, and ſo much blood ſhed Neis ſulpefed 

of late years to ſuppreſs the Calviniſt party, the king now 5 all his old de by Granger 

' terminations, ſhould put all good Catholicks away from him, and of a ſudden give Princes. 
himſelf a prey to the Hugonots, treating leagues and confederacies with foreign prin- 


ces excommunicated by the apoſtolick ſee, to the damage and prejudice of thoſe that 


were moſt firm and affectionate to the Romiſb religion. Nor was he at all ſatisfied 

by the king's anſwer ; who ſometimes urging the weak and troubleſome eſtate of his 

kingdom excuſed the peace concluded with the Hugonots ; ſometimes with obſcure 

words that might receive a double interpretation, affirmatively promiſed, that at laſt 

all ſhould end to the ſatisfaction of the pope, and the benefit of the Catholick reli- 

gion; which nothing abated the doubtfulneſs of the legates mind, ſeeing his words 

and actions ſo different. Yet ceaſed not the king with moſt effectual demonſtrations 

to try all means poſſible to content him, honouring him in publick, making much of Cardinal , 
him in private, uſing all manner of art and induſtry,” even to the preſenting him a j,gzng-ins Le- 
wonderful rich jewel with his own hands; which the cardinal refuſed to accept, gat to Pius 

_ ſaying, that by his majeſty's unexpected falling from the zeal of the catholick religi- Qaiatus, re- 
on, all his moſt valued and precious jewels were no more than dirt in the eſtimation N n 
of all good Catholicks: the ſharpneſs of which words, and many other open ſigns {ned to him 
of diſtaſte, were not a little reſented by the king, knowing the bottom of his own in- by the King's 
tentions. Nor could this ſo hard a knot have been unlooſed without a manifeſt breach, own hand. 
eſpecially becauſe the diſpenſation was abſolutely denyed, had it not been for the news 
of the pope's deſperate ſickneſs, for which cauſe the legate departing ſuddenly, buſi- 

neſſes remained ſtill uncertain, and undetermined, . = 8 

Pius Quintus being dead, about the latter end of April, Gregory the thirteenth, of Gregory the 
a more mild eaſie nature, ſucceeded in the chair; who in the beginning of his papacy, 13th ſucceed- 
perſwaded by the cardinal of Lorain, (who partly to ſeem diſcoatented at the court ins Nin. 


| g | , granteth 
of France; partly, to manage the preſent affairs with more ſecrecy, was gone to Rome) Diſtnſation 


granted the bull of diſpenſation ; but in ſuch form as did not then ſatisfie the car- for the marri- 
dinal of Bourbon, and after brought in queſtion the validity of the contract: but the age between 

king and queen not looking ſo narrowly to the diſpenſation, having the pope's con- hy Prince + 
ſent in what manner ſoever it were, ſollicited now to bring it to a concluſion ; for the King's 

the lady Marguerita, partly by her DR perſwaſions, partly by her brother's threat- ſiſter. 


nings, 


— 
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* . ſhould think fit: by which ambiguous promiſes, the inveterate hatred and enmity 


which had ſo many years continued between them, and which was the original cauſe 
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1372. nings, partly not to bring her honour in queſtion, which already was ſomething doubt 


fully ſpoken of; though ſhe gave no abſolute conſent, yet denied no more ſo openly 


to marry the prince of Navarre. SERIE To 1 8 J 
But all e e being ripe, in the beginning of June the queen of Navarre 
comes to Paris, received with ſo much joy of the whole court, that France had not 
ſeef a day of greater rejoycing in many years. Two days after arrived the prince 
of Navarre and the prince of Conde, accompanied with count Lodowick, the count 


de la Roch-fou-cault, and all the trains of the princes, being the chief comman- 


ders, cavaliers and: gentlemen that had held the Hugonot party: among which, 
Piles, Briquemaut, and Pluvialt, colonels, who in the courſe of that war had by 
their valour acquired ſo much glory and renown; the ſieur de Guerchy, he that de- 
fended Sanſerre, the marqueſs de Renel, the ſieurs de Noue, de Colombiere, and La- 
vardin, famous commanders of horſe, and a great many other men of quality and 
reputation. i dt Pt tt vial gr; 1 
The league offenſive and defenſive was already concluded with the queen of 
England; prince Caſimir and William his brother, both ſons of the elector palatine 
of the Rhine, were already perſwaded to receive penſions from the king, when the 
5 returned to court with a great train of his adherents; and to put the 
ing upon a neceſſity of making war with the Spaniard, even againſt his will, he ſo 
ordered the matter, that count Lodowick, and the ſieurs de Genlis, and de la Noue, 
The Admiral who were gotten to the confines of Picardy, where a great many Hugonot gentlemen 


— og and ſoldiers were privately drawn together, ſuddenly ſurprized the city of Mons 
ugono 5 > 


ſurppriſe the 0 the county of Hinault, a principal place, and of very great importance to the pro- 


City. of Mens Vinces of Flanders; which raſhneſs, though it inwardly much troubled the king's 
in Heinault in mind, yet with admirable patience ſeeming very well pleaſed with, he thereby took 
Pender, tO occaſion preſently to diſpatch Philippo Stroxzi with a great many old companies into 
3 places near about Rochel, under pretence of imbarking them in fhips, that were made 


$9; : he is ready in that port, to paſs them over to thoſe coaſts of the low-countries which 
c ſpleaſed, but were held by the confederates of Flanders; but indeed they were to be ready upon all 


«iHembics it. occaſions to ſurprize and poſſeſs themſelves of that city, as ſoon as the preſent de- 
ſigns were brought to maturity: Thus with cunning policies they went deluding the 


ſubtilties of the admiral, who held in the higheſt eſteem, as arbitrator of the court 
and government, ſeemed alone to rule the Genias, and direct the will of the king of 
France, 9 2 | OI 
And becauſe to begin a war of ſo great moment, it appeared neceſſary to take away 
the obſtacle of civil diſcords, the king earneſtly intreated the admiral, that the enmi- 
ties between him and the houſe of Lorain, might by ſome means or other be accom- 
modated ; which was propounded for no other end, but becauſe the help of the duke 


of Guiſe, and the duke of Aumale, and the forces of the Catholick party were neceſ- 
ſary for the execution of the deſigns that were in agitation ; they ſought that colour 


to bring them to the court without ſuſpiciqn of the Hugonots. Under this pretence 

| the lords of the houſe of Lorain being come to Paris with all the train of their fa- 
The Lords of ction; they promiſed, as allo Cid the admiral, in the preſence of the king, that they 
the Lords of would no more offend one another, referring all their differences either to his maje- 
Lrrrain and ſty's arbitrement, or to the opportunity of /other times, when the king and his coun- 


made friends 


before the of all the preſent miſeries and troubles, ſeemed rather ſmothered for a time, than ut- 
king. terly extinguiſhed. | | 


But now matters, were not only brought to the point intended, but the execution of 


them could no longer be deferred; for on the one ſide the ambaſſador of the Catholick 


. Feing after the taking of Mons, had not only left the court, but was alſo gone out of the 
The War a- kingdom: and onthe other fide, the Hugonots without expecting further order or com- 
gainſt theSpa- ) 


S rd breaks Miſſion, tumultuouſly ran to the aid of their adherents, with too great boldneſs, and too 
cout againſt the dangerous commotions; whereby, contrary to the king's intent 


| Burg ee ; ions, the war with the 
king's will. Spaniards was kindled in the confine of his kingdom. 15 e 


The Queen of The firſt thunderbolt of ſo great a tempeſt fell upon the queen of Navarre ; who be- 


Navarre. it ing a woman and a queen, they thought fitteſt to take her away by poiſon, admini- 
poifoned with | As 5 | 
a pair of ſtred as was reported in the pretume or trimming of a pair of gloves; but in ſuch ſe- 


| gloves, 


cret 


admiral, forgetting all his former jealouſies, full of incredible pride and intolerable 
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cret manner, and in ſuch juſt proportion, that having worn them a while, a violent 


feayer ſeiſed upon her, which ended her life within four days. She was a lady of 


a moſt high ſpirit and invincible courage, much above the condition of the female lex ; 


by which vertues ſhe not only bore up the degree and eſtimate of a queen, though 
ſhe had no kingdom; but aſſaulted by the perſecutions of fo many and ſo powerful 
enemies, ſhe ſuſtained the war moſt undauntedly ; and finally, in the greateſt dan- 
gers, and moſt adverſe fortune of her party, ſhe built up that greatneſs of her ſon; 

trom whence, as from the firſt root, in after years ſprung forth the exaltation of his 
State, and the renowned glory and immortality of his name; qualities (beſides her 
chaſtity and magnificence) worthy eternal praiſe, if thinking it lawful for her, with- 


out the help of learning to ſearch into, and expound the deepeſt myſteries in divi- 
nity) ſhe had not obſtinately perſiſted in the opinions of Calviniſm. Queen Fane, be- 
ing dead, becauſe the Hugonots began to ſuſpect ſomething by that ſo unexpected ac- 
cident, the king knowing that the poiſon had only wrought upon her brain, cauſed 


the body to be cut up in open view, the parts whereof being all very ſound; the 


head, under colour of reſpe&, was left untouched, and the teſtimony of ſkilful phy- 


0 


| ficians divulged, that through the malignity of her feaver ſhe died of a natural 
death! | | | | 


After her funeral, her ſon aſſumed the arms and title of king of Navarre 3 but The Prince of 
his marriage with the king's ſiſter was deferred for a few days, not to mingle joy un- Nevarre 


ſeaſonably with that grief for which the king himſelf and the whole court had put 


on mourning ; about which time the citizens of Kochel (conſtant in not truſting any 
body, nor willing to return into the king's obedience, but fortifying continually, and 
even in the midft of peace providing all things neceſſary for war) perſwaded the 


aſſumes the 
title of King. 


prince and the admiral to retire from the court: which exhortations, as well of the 


Rochellers, as thoſe of Geneva, and others of that party, were moſt earneſty reite- 


rated after the queen of Navarre's death; every one thinking that ſo ſudden an acci - 


dent was the unhappy omen of an unfortunate concluſion. But the admiral in his 


preſent felicity having utterly forgot his ancient maxims, and wholly laid aſide his 


former diffidence ; either believing that by his wiſdom he had really gotten the king's 
_ favour, and eclipſed the credit of all others; or deluded by the cunning diſſimulations 


of the court; or elſe drawn by the hidden power of fate, preſumed ſo much upon him- 


ſelf and his own authority, and was fo infinitely pleaſed with the thoughts of the en- 


terprize of Flanders, that he was far from doubting any ſiniſter event; but deſpiſing 
all others, and even the king alſo, he eſteemed himſelf the oracle of France, and be- 
lieved himſelf with ſmall pains able to overturn all the attempts and practices of his 
enemies; and if any of his friends put him in mind of the Guiſes being at court with 


ſo great a train, and the number of ſhips of war and ſoldiers which were made 
ready by Strozzi, and the baron de la Garde about Rochel ; he anſwered, thoſe pre- 
parations were made by his advice, to make incurſions upon the coaſts of Flanders; 
and the preſence of the Guiſes at the marriage, was only to give them ſome little ſa- 


tisfaction, being at one inſtant deprived of the king's favour, and the management 
of affairs of ſtate ; that they ſhould neither fear nor doubt, for his wiſdom and coun- 


| fel had at laſt overcome all the malice of his enemies; and now that he had once ſet 


foot in the counſels, he was ſure his decrees ſhould be the guide and rule of the whole | 


government for the time to come: with which conceit he was ſo puffed up, that 


growing to an unmeaſurable height of pride, he ſpake ſo boaſtingly of himſelf, that 
he became almoſt intolerable to his neareſt and moſt particular friends; and was often 


and policy, always riſen again more dreadful and terrible to his enemies: and laſtly, 


heard to ſay, that neither Alexander the great, nor Julius Cæſar could be compared The Admiral 
to him; for both of them had always had favourable and proſperous ſucceſs ; but he 
having loſt tour battles, had in ſpite and to the ſhame of ill fortune, by his valour 


refers him- 


elt before 
Julius Ceſar 
and Alexanpr 


when all men thought he had no way left to fave his life, but to flee, and wander the Great. 


about the world, he had managed his affairs ſo well, as brought his enemies to a ne- 


ceſſity, not only of making peace with him, but alſo of granting him conditions more 
proper for a conqueror, than one that was overcome. Theſe diſcourſes were not 


approved by ſome, and amongſt others, Langoiran, who reſolved to be gone ; and 


when he took his leave, being aſked by the admiral why he went; I go (faid he) 


becauſe I ſee you too much made on, and I had rather ſave my ſelf with fools, than periſh 
with thoſe that are two wile. | . 5 
— * In 


I 


180 
1572, 


The Lady 


The Hiſtory of the Civil Wars 
In the interim, the time appointed for the marriage being come, it was celebrated 
the eighteenth day of Auguft in this manner: the king of Navarre, and the lady 
Marguerite led by the cardinal of Bourbon, and accompanied by the king and the 
whole court, went to Noſtre- Dame, the cathedral church of Paris; where having 
left the lady Marguerite kneeling at the altar, (the cloth of ſtate being there ſet up) 
the king of Navarre, the prince of Conde, the admiral, and the other Hugonot lords 
went out of the church, that they might not be preſent at maſs; which being ended, 
and they recalled by the mareſhal d' Anville, the marriage was celebrated by the car - 
dinal of Bourbon; in which many obſerved, that the lady Marguerite being aſked if ſhe 


Margueritebe- would take the king of Navarre to be her huſband, anſwered not one word ; but the 


ing aſked if 
ſhe would 


have the King 


of Nawarre 


king her brother having with his hand made her yield and bow down her head, it 
was reported that ſhe ſhewed her conſent by that action; though ſhe both before and 


after, when ſhe could ſpeak freely, declared always, not only to be deprived of 


for her Huſ- the duke of Guiſe, to whom ſhe had formely engaged her promiſe, but alſo to make 


band, anſwer- 
ed not; but 
being urged 
by the King, 
bowed her 
Head, 


his capital enemy her huſband, were things wherewith ſhe could not poſſibly bring 


her mind to be contented, But the king of Navarre, either through the goodneſs of 
his diſpoſition, much liker to his father's candour, than the hardned pertinacy of his 
mother; or elſe the conditions of the times counſelling him to diſſemble, not only 


carried himſelf with infinite reverence and reſpect towards the queen his wives mo- 
ther, and the king his brother-in-law ; but with a great deal of nobleneſs and diſ- 


cretion bore alſo with the humours and frowardneſs of his wife, ſnewing himſelf ſo 
liberal and courteous to every one, and ſo full of thoughts of honour worthy the great- 
neſs of his birth, that ſtopping the mouth of envy, which had ſo long been open 


| againſt the princes of the blood, his name formerly ſo deteſted at the court, was now 


The King 
takes order 
with theDuke 
of Guiſe to 
have the de- 
ſigns put in 
execution. 


at laſt become popular : which noble demeanour ſpreading far abroad, and winnin 

the minds of the king and queen-mother, who beſides the powerful tie of blood, 
conceived daily greater hopes of his goodneſs and moderation, was likewiſe the cauſe 
that wrought them to a reſolution of ſparing his life and the prince of Conde's ; as well 
not to embrue their hands in the ſhedding of the blood royal, (ſo venerable to the 
French nation) as alſo for the aſſured hopes, that being taken out of the company, 
and ſeparated from the converſation of factious men, they might prove as great pillars 


to uphold the royal family for the future, as in times paſt they had been hinderances 
to the peace and quiet of the kingdom: thus either becauſe of their ingenuity, or 
becauſe the hidden will of Heaven had ſo decreed, a reſolution was taken to ſpare the 


lives of the princes of the blood ; and to deliver them from the counſels and govern- 
ment of the admiral, the king commanded the duke of Guiſe that the intended deſigns 
ſhould be put in execution : | 


The duke of Guiſe was come to court, with the duke of Aumale his unkle, the duke 


of Nemours his father-in-law, the duke d' Elbeuf his couſin, and the dukes of Ne. 
vers and Montpen/ier his brothers-in-law and a great company of barons and knights 
that held of the catholick party, wherefore by the conſent of all he had the title of prince, 


by long ſucceſſion derived from his father, and confirmed by the eminent authority of 


the cardinal of Lorain,, In the number of his followers were many commanders and 
gentlemen of divers nations, who living upon his penſions liberally beſtowed upon 
them, were ready upon all occaſions, though with the danger of their lives, to ex- 


execute whatever he commanled, Wherefore having in order to the ſecret deſins, 
received liberty by the king's commiſſion to take away the life of the admiral, he put 
thoſe arts in practice which the other was ſuſpected to have uſed before, in cauſing 
the death of his father, and committed the buſiueſs to one Maurevell, (the ſame who 
had ſlain monſieur de Muy at the ſiege of Niort) giving him charge to take away his 
life as he came from court, not at all ſuſpecting any ſuch matter. Maurevell having 
received his order, and being of a nature and inclination ready enough to put it in 


execution, found out a little houſe near the Louvre, which with ſome others theres 


abouts was appointed for the duke's family, and wherein no body elſe lodged ; and 


having locked himſelf up in a lower room, and covered the iron- bars of the window 
with an old cloak, he lay there with great ſecreſie and patience, whatching his time to 
perform what he had undertaken; nor had he waited above three days, when the 
admiral coming out of the court in the morning, on the 2oth day of Auguſt, to return 


to his own houſe, whilſt, followed by his ſervants, he walked ſoftly on foot to read a 


certain paper he had opportunity to ſhoot him with a brace of bullets one of _ 
| too 
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name of him that had done the deed, nor the way he took, it was not poſſible to 
have any certainty concerning him at that time. The news of this accident was brought 
to the king while he was playing with the duke of Guiſe at tennis in the court of 
the Louvre, and feigning himſelf exceedingly troubled at it, he preſently left play, and 
departed, threatning and proteſting aloud, that he would inflict moſt ſevere puniſh- 
ment upon thoſe diſturbers of his quiet, who durſt preſume to commit ſo henious a 


crime even at the gates of his royal palace. He commanded all the city- gates to be 
ſhut, except two only for the bringing in of proviſions, at which very careful guards 


were placed; and gave order that they ſhould be kept with the greateſt ſtrictneſs that 


might be, pretending leſt the murtherer ſhould make eſcape ; but the truth was, leſt 


any of that party ſhould get out and ſave themſelves by flight. The apprehenſion 


they had of the fierceneſs, wiſdom and power of the admiral, was peradventure the 


cauſe that they began with him; the council doubting, that if he were alive, and in 
health, he would find ſome means for the ſafety of himſelf and the reſt of his Fac - 
tion: but the principal motive that induced them to do ſo, was the opinion of Al- 
berto Gondi count of Retz, who at the conſùltation about that buſineſs, ſaid, he was 
really of opinion, that to kill all the Hugonots together was both eaſy and very 
Juſt ; but he deſired alſo that the execution might appear to carry ſome handſome co- 
lour; that cauſing the admiral to be killed alone; every one would believe it was done 
only by the lords of Lorain ; whereat the Hugonots, according to their cuſtom, would 
certainly be enraged, and break out into ſome uproar againſt the Guiſes, to whoſe aſ- 
ſiſtance the Pariſians, and all the Catholick party running together, the Hugonots 


would be ſhutup in the net, and utterly ſuppreſſed ; and fo meer chance ſhould effect 
their deſigns, and the matter be imputed to private enmities, and not to the publick 1 
determinations of the ſtate. But however it were, the king, who ſtill ſeemed very The king and 
much afflicted, having dined in great haſte, went with the queen-mother and the 


duke of Anjou to viſit the admiral ; to whoſe lodgings were already come the king 


becauſe he knew he was in the power of his enemies, aſked the king's leave that he 


ould 
not think himſelf ſafe in his protection, encouraged him, and (the phyſicians joining in 
the ſame advice) perſwaded him not to take ſuch a journey, for fear the motion ſhould 


cauſe ſome more dangerous accident, and intreated him to take his reſt quietly with- 
out ſuſpicion, To which words the admiral replying, that he doubted not of his 


majeſty's love and favour, but his fear for himſelf and his friends was of the inſurrec- 
tions of the Pariſians: The king ſeeming careful and defirous to ſecure him, com- 


manded that all his chief dependants ſhould be lodged near the houſe where he lay, 
to the end they might be more ſafe, and more united to defend themſelves from the 
tumults of the people; and gave order to the duke of Anjou, that drawing the regi- 
ment of his guards into the city, he ſhould appoint a company for the fafety of the 


admiral and thoſe of his party : who preſently obeying the King's command, drew 


in all the guards armed; and to watch that houſe and quarter where the Hugonots 
were lodged together, he choſe monſieur de Cofſers with his company, a man who, 


beſides his fidelity to the king, depended nearly on the Guiſes faction. The ad- 


miral ſeeing he could not poſſibly get away, recommended his affairs to the truſt and 
protection of the king, and with his accuſtomed fpirit (all his followers raging on 
every ſide) demanded juſtice of the inſolence committed againſt him; to which both 
the king and queen having anſwered with great ſigns of reality, and extream re- 


ſentment for the accident that had befallen him, they returned to the Louvre, commit- 
ting the care ang cuſtody of the city of Paris to the duke of Anjou. 
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took off the fore- finger of his right hand, and the ↄther wounded him grievouſly near 1572. 
the left elbow. The admiral feeling himſelf ſhot, knew the window whence it came, Maurevel. 
and ſhewing it to his followers, the door was preſently broken open, and the houſe ee ee 
ſearched, wherein they could find no body but a little boy; for Maurevell eſcaping jeſt elbow 
out at a back- door, took an horſe which he had appointed to be there ready for him, and faves him- 


and was already fled out at the port St. Antoine; ſo that the boy neither knowing the ſelf by flight. 


the queen- 

mother viſit 

| F | : the admiral, 
of Navarre, the prince of Conde, the mareſhal d' Anville, and all the chief of the Hu and under 


gonot faction: There the admiral], finding that he was brought into a very ill con- pretence 


dition by his wound, which had broken the bone, and torn all his elbow ; as alſo ef detending 


him, ſet ſtrict 
. 2 , | 1 guards upon 
might retire to Chaſtillon ; where free from the tumults and dangers of Paris, a city his houſe. 


ill- affected to him, and depending upon his enemies, he might be more ſafely and 
ſpeedily cured : but the king complaining, and taking it unkindly, that he jd 
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That night and the next day were ſpent in conſultations on both ſides; for the 
Hugonots coming all about the admiral's. bed, debated not only about the means of 
ſecuring themſelves from the preſent danger; but being ſtirred up with anger, and 
exaſperated with injury, plotted how to renew' the war without delay : in which 
deliberations, though ſome exhorted their confederates to relic upon the king's pro- 
miſes, yet the viſdam of Chartres fpake ſo earneſtly againſt it, that they determined 
whatſoever came of it, to remove the admiral out of Paris, and retire together ta 
Chaſtillon. Teligny being confident he ſhould get the king's leave and the reft offer- 


ing, in caſe it were denied, to carry him out of the city by force; reſolving after- 


wards unanimouſly to take up arms, and never to lay them down till the Catholick 
party were utterly deſtroyed, and the houſe of Lorain quite rooted. out; every one 
fpeaking ſo fiercely in thoſe tumultuous conſultations, that they neither ſpared the king 
the queen- mother, the duke of Anjou, nor the king of Navarre himſelf, whom al- 


ready they reputed for their enemy; which being diſcovered by means of the accuſ- 


tomed intelligence, was a ſpur to haſten the intended defigns, and. gave a more fpe- 


cious colour to thoſe excuſes that were after framed for the juſtification of them. 


But when the king's council ſaw that the Hugonots venting their fury only in words, 


' proceeded not to any action that could give occaſion to the inſurrection; they refol- 


ved to loſe no longer time, but preſently to bring the ſuppreſſion of them to a period; 
yet were there very great controverſies about the execution; for the duke of Gui/e was 
urgent to have the king of Navarre and the prince of Conde ſlain with the reſt of the 
Hugonots ; but the queen-mother, and all the reft abhorred to imbrue their hands in 


the blood- royal, it ſeeming (to them) a thing too cruel, too abominable, and to be 


deteſted in all ages, that two young princes of the royal family, in the flower of their 


age, in the tmbraces of their deareſt wives, and under the protection of ſo near and 
ſo hte a conjunction, ſhould be ſo miſerably murthered : beſides, they hoped confi - 


dently, that the princes, united now by ſo ftreight a bond of conſanguinity would 
be fincerely reduced to the king's obedience, and to the profeſſion of the Catholick 
faith, as ſoon as they ſhould be freed from the government of the admiral, and de- 
prived of the company of their factious fomenters, to which opinion the king incli- 
ning, who was more than indifferently affectionate to the virtue of the king of Na- 
varre, in the next place was debated whether amongſt the other Hugonots they ſhould 
comprehend the mareſhal d' Anville and his brothers, who profeſſing the Catholick 
religion, were both by blood and intereſt nearly united to the admiraPs faction. In 


this alſo the reſult inclined to mercy ; as well to ſpare the effuſion of more blood, 
which was the endeavour of many; as alfo becauſe the mareſhal de Momorancy their 
eldeſt brother, and he that was moſt ſtrictly united to the Hugonots, being newly re- 
turned from his embaſſie into England, was abſent at that time; wherefore they thought 


it would rather kindle than extingiſh the flame of civil war, if taking away the 
younger brothers, the eldeft ſhould be left in 4 condition to revenge their death: be- 
ſides, they thought many things might be deferred till another occafion, when they 
might be effected with leſs noiſe, and more dexterity, nor (was that fo urgent as the 
buſineſs of the admiral, (who if one may ſay) mad with wrath and fury, did already 
contrive new wars and practices, by ſtirring up new commotions.) A counſel truly 
which in the like cafes hath often proved fatal; men in the midſt of bloody defigns 
unadviſedly ſeeking to be praiſed for mercy and clemency ; and not remembring, 
that in caſes of extremity, it is neither Jaudable nor fafe to uſe a mean; for the re- 
licks of the difeafe by dangerous relapſes, do fruſtrate the vigour of the moſt approved 
remedies. | | OY = 
But all things being reſolved on, the eve of the 24th of Auguſt approaching, which 
was the feaſt of St. Bartholomew, being Sunday, about twilight the duke of Guiſe went 


from court, with order from the king to find preſident Charron, Prevoſt des Merchans, 


the chief head of the people of Paris, giving him direction to provide two thouſand 


armed men, who ſhould wear every one a ſhirt-ſleeve upon their left arm, and white 


croſſes in their hats, which upon notice given were inſtantly to execute the king's 


commands: That he ſhould cauſe to be in readineſs the ſheriffs (Echevins as they call 
them) of the ſeveral wards, and that upon ringing the bell of the palace-clock, lights 
ſhould be put in every window through the town ; which things, by the inclination 


of the people, and the great authority of the duke of Guiſe, beſides commiſſion from 


the king, were preſently performed. The dukes of Montpenſier and Nevers, with | 


many 
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what had paſſed, 
ther in great perplexity, ſeeing that none of their gentlemen nor attendants were 


Charles being very well pleaſed, to gratifie 
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many other lords of the court took arms, and accompanied by their friends, guarded 1372. 


the king's perſon, all the guards being in arms at the gate, and in the court of the 

Louvre. At the prefixed hour, the duke of 9015 the duke of Aumale, and mon- 

ficur 4 Angoule/me, grand prior of France, the king's baſtard-brother, with other | 
commanders and foldiers to the number of three hundred, went to the admirals The duke of 
houſe, and finding it (by the duke of Ajor's order) all in arms, and Coſſein's com- Guiſe beſets 
pany with their lighted matches placed for a guard before it, they forcibly entred the = 8 hy 
gate of the court, 1 by a few of the king of Navarre's halbardiers, and the ſer- 
vants of the houſe, which were all killed without mercy. Being come intothe court, 

the lords ſtaid there below, and one Beſme a Lorainer, a creature of the duke of 

Guiſe's and Archille: Potrucci, a Gentleman of Siena, one of thoſe ſtrangers which he 
maintained, with colonel Sarlabous, and the other ſoldiers went up to the admiral's 

chamber. He hearing the noiſe got up, and kneeling down, leaned againſt his bed, 

when ſeeing Cornaſon, one of his feryants, coming frightned in, he aſked him what 

noiſe.it was: who anſwered, My Lord, God calls us to bim, and ran out haſtily at ano- 

ther door. They prefently entred, and knowing the admiral, madetowards him ; at 

which he turning towards Beſme, who already had drawn his ſword againſt him, ſaid, 


| Young Man than oughteſt to reverence theſe my gray hairs , but do what thou wilt, for thou 


canſt ſhorten my life but a very little after which words Beſme ran him into the breaſt, The Admiral 
and the reſt, when they had made an end of killing him with their daggers, threw nm . 
his body out of the window into the court, and it was preſently dragged into a ſtable z wege en ee * 
In the fame place were ſlain Teligny the admiral's ton-in-law, and Guerchy his lieu- and dragged 
tenant, who, wrapping his cloak about his arm, fought for his life very manfully, into a table. 
colonel Montaumar, and Roura, ſon to the baron des Adrets, with all the reſt that had 
relation to him. | | 53S Fo 5 
The king baing come into the chamber of the queen-mother and having heard 
nt for the king of Navarre and the prince of Conde who went thi- 


fuffered to go in with them: and at the ſame time monſieur d O, colonel of the kings; 
guards, began to call the principal Hugonots that were in the Louvre one by one; 


who. being come in to the court, were all killed by the ſoldiers, that ſtood in two All the chief 


long ranks with their arms ready for that purpoſe : There died the count de Ia Roch- Hugonots in 


fou - cault, the marqueſs de Renel, Piles who had very gallantly defended St. Jean the N | 
 ® Angely, Pont-breton, Pulviault, Bandine, Francourt chancellor to the king of Na- are killed. 


varre, Pardillan, Lavardin, and others to the nuniber of 200. POE 
At the ſame time the belt of the palace-clock, gave ſign to the provoſt des Mer. At the ringing 


_ chands; and thoſe that were prepared for the deed, having received order what they of the bell the 
were to do from Marcel, who a while before had had the ſame office, and was of great ee von 
authority among the people, they fell a killing the Hugonots throughout all the lodg- 700g ther 


amongſt them 


ings and houſes where they were diſperſed, and made an infinite ſlaughter of them; Denis Lambin: 
without any diſtinction of age, ſex, or condition, All the people were up in arms un- 
der the maſters of their pariſhes, and candles were lighted in every window, ſo that 


without confuſion they might go from houſe to houſe, executing the directions they had 


received; but though thoſe that commanded were very diligent about it, yet could they 
not take fo good order, but that many of the Catholicks, either through publick ha- 
tred or private ſpleen were ſlain amongſt the reſt, as Dennis Lambin, and Peter Ramus, 
men very famous for learning, and divers others. | | 

The Lowure, was kept ſhut all the day following, and in the mean time the king The king of 
and queen comforted the king of Navarre and the prince of Conde, alledging that Navarre and 
they were conſtrained to do that, which the admiral had ſo often endeavoured, and the Prince of 


had ſtill a purpoſe to do to them; but they whoſe errors were excuſed by their ro — 8 


youth, and pardoned for their nearneſs of alliance, were reſerved alive, and ſhould chamber du. 
for the future be loved and cheriſned, ſo they would but profeſs the Catholick reli- ring the maſ⸗ 


gion, acknowledging, and yielding obedience to the king: to which words the king facre, and 
of Navarre, ſerving the time, and diſſembling that which could not be helped, being after are kept 


reſolved to preſerve himſelf for a better fortune, anſwered with very great comply- Os" 


ance, that he was ready to obey the 2 will and commandment: wherewith 
im, ſaved the lives of the count de Gran- 
mont, and monſieur Duras, who as they promiſed, ſerved him faithfully ever after. 


But the prince of Conde either through the inconſiderateneſs of his age, or a natural 


Aa a 2 | fierce- 


Vere Barons, . 1 , | 
and men or Prifoners, and by ſentence of the parliament were afterwards quartered as rebels. 


againſt the 
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1572. fierceneſs derived from his anceſtors, in his anſwer made ſhew of oppoſing the king's 
| commands, ſaying, he deſired only that no violence might be uſed againſt his con- 
ſcience z whereat the king exceedingly diſpleaſed, reproved him bitterly, often calling 
him inſolent, mad, ſtubborn traytor, rebel, and ſon of a rebel, and threatned to 
take away his life, if he did not within three days turn Catholick, and give evident 
ſigns of his repentance 3 ſo guards were placed both upon him and the king of Na. 
darre; all their chief ſervants being taken from them, and preſently cut in pieces; 
in whoſe places new ones were provided by the king according to his own mind. 
Thoſe Hugonots that were lodged in the Fauxburg St. Germain beyond the Seine, 
among which were the count de Montgomery and the viſdame of Chartres (who pre- 
ſaging ſome miſchief, would not remove to the admiral's quarter) when they heard 


the noiſe, the Pariſians not making haſte enough, to hinder their paſſage inſtantly 


fled ; but were followed by the duke of Guiſe, (who at break of day paſſed the wa- 
ter with a great many horſe and foot) and being overtaken, ſome without ſhooes, 


ſome withoutarms, ſome without ſaddles, ſome without bridles, but all equally un- 
able to make reſiſtance, were ſcattered and cut off, except the count of Montgomery 
and the viſdame of Chartres, who with about ten in company ſaved themſelves, 


and after many difficulties, .getting unknown unto the ſea- ſide, eſcaped over into 


Ten dated England. | | 


 Magonots kik-- There were killed in the city that day and the next above 10000, whereof above. 
led in Paris, 500 were barons, knights and gentlemen, who had held the chiefeſt imployments 


whereof five in the war, and were now purpoſely met together from all parts to honour the king 
hundred of Navarre's marriage; monſieur de Briquemaut, and Ai nauld Cavagnes, were taken 


quality. The admiral's body was pulled out of the ſtable, and cruelly abuſed by the fury of the 
Cruelties uſed common people, who deteſting his very name, tore his head from his ſhoulders, cut 
to the Admi- off his hands, and dragging him thorough the ſtreets to Montfaucon the place of execu- 
rat's body. tion, left him hanging by one of his feet upon the gallows; and a few days after, 
(all the people rejoicing at it) they ſet fire to the ſame gallows, half burning it, their 
barbarous cruelty finding no end, till two ſervants of the mareſhal de Momorancy ſtole 
away the relicks of his miſerable carcaſe, and buried them ſecretly at Chantilly, Thus 
died Gaſper de Coligny, the admiral, whoſe name for the ſpace of twelve years had 
with no leſs fame than terror filled the kingdom of France; an evident example to 


the whole world, how ruinous and ſudden the end uſeth to be of thoſe, who not con- 


ſidering any thing but their own intereſts, think by ſubtile cunning practices to eſta- 
bliſh a laſting greatneſs upon the ſole foundation of human wiſdom : for it is not to 
be doubted, but that he, bred up from his youth in the chief commands of war, and 


brought by his valour and conduct to the higheſt pitch of honour, would have equalled, 


if not exceeded all other ſoldiers of his time, and have attained to the degree of con- 
ſtable, and all the greateſt offices in the kingd 
he had not choſen to exalt himſelf by facti 
clear lights of his induſtry, valour, conſtancy, and above all a marvellous ability in 
managing the greateſt deſigns, ſhined forth even in the deepeſt obſcurity of diſcords 
and inſurections. | 2 | | 7 

The day after the admiral's death, the duke of Anjou going from the Louvre, ac- 
companied by the regiment of the guards, went thorough all the city and ſuburbs, 


cauſing thoſe houſes to be broken open that made any reſiſtance; but all the Hugo- _ 


nots were either already dead, or elſe being terrified had put white croſſes in their 


hats which was the the general mark of the Catholicks ; endeavouring by that means, 


and by hiding themſelves, to ſave their lives ; but being pointed at in the ſtreets by 


any one, or diſcovered any other way, they were without mercy torn in pieces by the 


* 


people, and caſt into the river. | 


Thelikecom- The day before this terrible execution, the king diſpatched poſts into divers parts 
miſſions of the kingdom, commanding the governors of cities and provinces to do the like; 
but this commiſſion was performed with more or leſs ſeverity, according to their ſe- 
ſent through veral inclinations; for the ſame night at Meaux, and the days enſuing at Orleans, 
the whole Rouen, Bourges, Angiers, Tholouze, and many other places but above all at Lyons, 


Hugonots 


Kingdom. there was a moſt bloody ſlaughter of the Hugonots, without any reſpect of age, ſex, 


| Where execu- or quality of perſons, on the other ſide, in thoſe places where the governors were 


— and where either dependants on the princes, or followers of the family of Momorazey, the order 


was 


if againſt the authority of his prince, 
s and civil diſſentions; ſince that the 
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order, and expreſs commiſſion. 
nation of the priſoners, to defame the memory of the dead by laying open their rebel- 
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was but ſlowly and remiſly executed; and in Provence the count of Tende refuſed 
openly to obey it; for which cauſe, being within a while after at the city of Avig- 
non, he was ſecretly made away, and as it was believed, by the king's commiſſion. 
Moat ſad and lamentable ſtories might be here related; for this cruelty was proſecuted 
in ſo many ſeveral places, with ſuch variety of accidents, againſt people of all con- 
ditions, as it was credibly reported that there were ſlain above forty thouſand Hugo- 
nots in a few days: but the rule I have hitherto obſerved of following preciſely the 
order of this hiſtory, will not ſuffer me to diſgreſs in making the tragical narration 
of thoſe paſſages. 

The i 


rd day after the death of the admiral, the perſecution of the Hugonots not 


being yet ended, the king accompanied by all the princes and lords of his court, 


went into the parliament, and thought at firſt he had both by words and letters attri- 


buted the whole buſineſs to a popular tumult, yet there unmaſking his deſigns, with 


2 long relation he laid open the reaſons for which he had commanded all thoſe re- 
bels againſt his perſon and kingdom to be deſtroyed, who, notwithſtanding his gra- 
cious pardons ſo often granted to their former offences, returned ftill with perfidious 
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obſtinacy to plot new treaſons and inſurrections; that at laſt he was neceſſitated to 


; ina them, for fear of being prevented, _ miraculouſly diſcover'd their con- 


ut the lives of the queen his mo- 
ther, and the dukes of Anjou and Alancon his brothers, and even the king of Na- 


varreè's allo, who becauſe he was alienated from their party, was eſteemed no leſs 


iracy to take away his life; and not his alone, 


their enemy than all the reſt : wherefore he thought good to make thoſe his magi- 


ſtrates acquainted therewith, to the end they might proceed with the ſame ſharpneſs 


againſt fo wicked a conſpiracy, and make known to all the world the juſt and neceſſary 


| cauſes that had forced him to uſe ſuch rigour and ſeverity. After theſe words where- 


with he earneſtly endeavoured to perſwade them, that the buſineſs had been ſudden, 


and not premeditate, happening in a manner by chance, and urged by neceſſity, not 


ripened by long plotted contrivance, he gave order it ſhould be recorded among the 


ordinary. acts of that court, that whatſoever had befallen the admiral and the reſt of 
his faction, either in Paris, or any other part of the kingdom, was done by his will, 
Then he commanded them to proceed to the exami- 


lions, and by inflicting ſuch puniſhments upon them as the ſtrictneſs of the law en- 


Joined ; and laſtly, he cauſed to be publiſhed, not only in the parliament, but like- 


wiſe in all the ſtreets of Paris, that they ſhould deſiſt from further effuſion of blood, 
that which was already ſpilt having abundantly ſatisfied his juſt ſeverity ; which availed 
ſomething in Paris, where the number of the Hugonots was already almoſt extinct 
and brought to nothing; but in other cities whither the order came too late, it was 


more or leſs obeyed according to the diſtance of places. The parliament readily im- 


braced the commiſſion of proceeding againſt the Hugonots, and with the examination 
of the priſoners, legally making their proceſs, they condemned Briquemaut and Ca- 
vagnes, Who were impriſoned in the palace, to be publickly torn with pincers, and 
their bodies quartered z commanding alſo a ſtatue of the admiral's to be broken in 


pieces and burned, declaring him a rebel, a diſturber of the kingdom, a heretick, | 


and an enemy to all good men; not having any bounds to their cruelty againſt his 


memory, the magiſtrates ſentenced the hoſte] de Chaſtillon to be razed to the very TheAdmiral's 
ground, and all his poſterity to be deprived of nobility, and made incapable of bear- Statue burn- 


ing any office, or poſſeſſing any goods in the kingdom of France; and that their 
_ deeds might be be anſwerable to their words, the king diſpatched his grand provoſt, 
With all diligence to ſeize upon his wife and children; but his eldeſt ſon, with the 


widow lady his mother-in-law, the wife of Teligny, and monſieur de la Vall the 


ſon of Andelot deceaſed, were already fled ſecretly to Geneva, and the better to avoid 


ed, and his 
Palace razed. 


their danger, went to live among the Swiſſes in the canton of Bearn ; the younger | 


children, both male and female, were condemned to death in their tender years, 
coming to that end, which in 
great families. | 25 25 COLT» | 
At the ſame time this execution was done at Paris, la Charite, which was till 
held by the Hugonots, was ſurprized by the Gens d' Arms of the duke of Nevers, 
who going into the town under pretence of being muſtered and receiving their pay, 
poſſeſſed themſelves of the gates, and principal places of the city ſo ſuddenly and 
| | | B b b SOD diſcreetly 
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1572. diſcreetly, that the townſ-· men durſt not ſtir to make oppoſition ; and fo the city 
| remained in the power of the king's officers. The ſame was attempted by the viſ- 
count de Joyeuſe at Montaubon, and by Philipps Strozzi at Rochel, which if they had 
ſucceeded, there might have been ſome hopes that France would have been quieted ; 
but the inhabitants looking warily to themſelves, and keeping very ſtrong guards, 
both the enterprizes failed of the expected event, all thoſe proviſions being to no 
purpoſe, which had been made under colour of the war of Flanders. But the viſ- 
count de Foyeuſe having with him only ſome gentlemen of that country, his deſign 
being diſcovered, diſſolved his party, and retired to the places under his government: 
on the other ſide, Strozzi having ſufficient ſtrength both of foot and horſe, began 
to beſiege and ſtreighten Rochel, ſtill exhorting and perſwading the citizens to avoid 
the tryal of ſtrict juſtice, and the hazards of a deſperate war, by returning willingly 
to the king's obedience ; to which they anſwering ambiguouſly to gain time, were re- 
' ſolved not to hearken, not only becauſe they preſumed upon the ſtrenght and ſituation 
of the town, but alſo becauſe, by the grear number of Hugonot miniſters and preach- 
ers who were fled thither, they were daily ſtirred up and encouraged to preſerve the 
liberty they enjoyed, and not to truſt the promiſes of the Catholicks, whoſe doctrine 
allowed them to break their faith with any, who being of different religion were by 
them accounted hereticks ; againſt which Strozzi oppoſing other reaſons, and ſhew- 
ing the neceſſity of obedience to the king, and the ruine which by their ſtubborneſs 
they would bring upon themſelves, the time was more ſpent in treatics and meſſages 
than any action or enterprize of war; yet both horſe and foot lay near on all ſides 
of the town, and the fleet ſcoured all thoſe coaſts, to keep them from ſupplies of 
men or victuals. TE | as | 

In this interim the converſion of the king of Navarre and prince of Conde was la- 
boured at the court, the queen and all the council being of opinion, that the princes 
now taken from the Hugonot party, and the male-contents deprived of the pretence 
and countenance of the blood royal, the ſtate would remain quite purged from thoſe 

humours which for ſo many years had with obſtinate violence diſturbed the quiet of 
it; finding the ſevereneſs of the late executions produce ſuch hopeful effects, that an 
abundance of Hugonots already profeſſed the Catholick Religion, and many leaving 
their country, were gone to live out of the kingdom. The effecting of this conver- 
ſion was moſt diligently endeavoured by the cardinal of Bourbon, uncle to both the 
Princes, a man of great integrity and extraordinary vertue, omitting no means 
which he thought might help to bring their tender minds to the Catholick Religion, 
and every day with father Maldonat a jeſuit, and other doors, ſpending many hours 
to inſtruct them, It happened very opportunely that monſieur des Rofiers, who had 
been a Hugonot miniſter, and about that time was converted, either becauſe he clearly 
ſaw his former errours, or to avoid the eminent danger, and to get the favour of 
thoſe in power, diſputed with great eloquence and learning againſt the doctrine and 
opinions of Calvin ; which gave the princes a reaſonable colour, and ſpecious pretence 
' of coming fairly into the boſom of the church, following the converſion of him that 
The king of had been a principal teacher and maintainer of their former faith. The king of Na- 
Nawarreturns varre was the firſt, who yielding to the time, and having reſolved to conform him- 
ſelt ro his preſent condition, with leſs difficulty and greater expreſſions of approba- 
tion reconciled: himſelf to the church, the greateſt part of his ſervants that were left 
alive, following his example: but the prince of Conde, who though of a younger age, 
perhaps for want of experience, was of a more wilful obſtinate ſpirit, notwithſtand- 
ing he was aſſaulted by continual threats and perſwaſions, refuſed ſtill to turn Ca- 
tholick, till the king exaſperated by his ſtubborneſs, cauſing him to be brought un- 
to him for his laſt trial, with an angry voice and terrible aſpe& ſpake only theſe 
Words of the three words unto him, MASS, DEATH, or BASTILE, not ſuffering 


| King to the him to reply one word to the contrary ; which terrour joined to ſo many other mo- 
Ty of Con- tives that were made uſe of to overcome him, bent his mind at laſt to follow the 
x _ 


example of all the reſt ; and being inſtructed by the cardinal his uncle, he came 
publickly to maſſe, together with the princeſs his wife, ſiſter to the dutcheſs of 

The prince Nevers and Guiſe; and the ſame did Lowis prince of Conty, and Charles count of 
and his Bro- Sgjfſors his younger brothers, who perſevered afterwards ſincerly in the Catholick 
838 Religion. From the converſion of all theſe princes the king and queen conceived 


infinite hope of more peaceable times; and for the better confirmation of it, the king 
| | | N * 
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of Navayre and the prince of Conde ſent ambaſſadors to render publick obedience to 


the pope; who rejoycing at their converſion, which happened in the beginning of his 
papacy anſwered their embaſſie with many demonſtrations of affection; the whole 


court of France being in the mean time very much ſatisfied; that by thoſe deſigns 


the kingdom was brought into a moſt probable mw of a ſettled peace and tranquili- 
ty: for the perfecting whereof they endeavoured all poſſible means to reduce the city 
of Rocbel. 


But as bloody violent counſels are ſeldom ſeen ts produce proſperous effects, the 


wilfulneſs of men, or the providence of God had already diſpoſed otherwiſe : for all 


thoſe that by divers chances had eſcaped the ſlaughter of the Hugonots, and did not 
comply with the Catholick profeſſion, according to the ſeveral quality of places, 
took different courſes and reſolutions. Thoſe of Britagne, Normandy and Picardy, 


| Provinces along the coaſt of the ocean ſea, juſt over againſt England, fled in great 


numbers into that iſland, not only to live there according to the doctrine of their 


faith, but alſo uniting themſelves under the command of the count de Montgomery, 
by the favour and protection of queen Elizabeth, to repaſs the ſea, and ſome where 
or other to diſturb the tranquility of France. Thoſe of Dauphine, Provence, and 


Lionois, retired into Swiſſerland, where writing and inveighing continually againſt 


that cruel maſſacre of all thoſe of the ſame religion, they laboured to raiſe the pro- 


teſtant cantons, and to make them break that antient confederacy whereby they were 
united to the crown of France: Among theſe, as we have ſaid, wete the ſons of 
Andelot and the admiral, who by the fame of their father's authority, and the ten- 


derneſs of their years, and the miſery of their preſent condition, ſtirred up the minds 
of every one to great pity and compaſſion. Thoſe of Champagne and Burgundy were 
gotten into the cities of Germany, and there endeavoured to make the actions of the 
king of France to be ſuſpected and ill- interpreted by the hans-towns and proteſtant 
princes. But thoſe near the mediterranean, and the inner parts of the kingdom, ha- 
ving no other way to ſave themſelves, took refuge into four ſtrong towns which 


were held by thoſe of that party, and there with all their might prepared for their 
own defence, Thoſe of the iſle of France, Beauſſe, and Nivernois, had poſſeſſed 
Sanſerre : the inhabitants of Gaſconny and Languedoc fortified themſelves in Niſmes and 


"2 Montauban : and thoſe of Anjou, Poictou, Xaintonge, and part of Guienne, were fled 
to Rochel, as into a ſecure harbour. There under the command of Jaques Henry, 


mayor of the city, (whoſe authority is chief in the civil government) all the inha- 


bitants had armed and divided themſelves into four companies, each of two hun- 


dred, and were daily exerciſed to learn the uſe of their arms: beſides which, the 


common council, to the number of an hundied and fifty, were liſted under colours 
apart, as the colonels company, and commanded by Arandel the mayor's lieute- 
nant, a man of great valour and eee beſides theſe trained bands which ſerv- 


ed without pay for their own defence, one thouſand five hundred other ſoldiers 
were gathered together from the neighbouring provinces, who under ſeveral cap- 


tains were paid by the contributions of the cities and towns near adjacent, be ing 
all men of a reſolute courage, and who had for the moſt part had been exerciſed in the 
late wars. To theſe were added, about ſixty gentlemen fled thither from places 
thereabout, and fifty ſeven miniſters, who amidft the noiſe of arms, and toils of 
their fortifications, ceaſed not to ſtir up and encourage the people to defend them- 
ſelves to the laſt man, The preparations of ammunition, cannon and other war- 
like inſtruments were not inferior to the ſtoutneſs and readineſs of the people; for 


beſides the abundance of powder, which they made continually, having ſet up mills 


for that purpoſe, there were in the city-magazine . ſtore of pikes and muſkets, 
nine very great culverins, eight cannon, twelve ſacres, thirty eight field-pieces, 
and above ſeventy faulconets, and harquebuzes a croc ; the managing whereof the 
citizens daily practiſed with great diligence : Nor was their care leſs in providing 
victuals, for neither ſparing pains nor coſt they had filled their ſtore-houſes with corn 
and wine, whereof the iſles near to them bore great abundance, as of all other things 

_ needful for the ſuſtenance of men in the longeſt Sieges. | : Wii 
| Againſt all theſe preparations for war, the king and queen oppoſed not the ga- 
_ .thering together of arms, but treaties and inducements to peace; for deſiring to 
enjoy the fruits of their deſigns without new dangers and troubles, they ſought to 
reduce the Rochellers, if not to a real, at leaſt to a ſeeming obedience, and to extin- 
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guiſh the remainder of that fire wich might kindle and break forth into new commo- 
tions. For this cauſe they appointed monſieur de Byron governor of Rachel, a man 
generally held to be a favourer of the Hugonot faction, and by many thought to have 
a tincture of Calvin's opinions ; but indeed the courſe of his life ſhewed him afterwards 
to be a true catholick, though envy made him an enmy to the houſe of Gniſe, and 
his own intereſts a deſirer of war. But though the king and queen were once 
minded to have taken away his life among the reft in the Jate maſſacre, yet by rea- 
ſon of their many favours formerly conferred upon him, they were unadviſedly con- 


fident of his fidelity in this employment, and were erg that the Nochellers 


would truſt him alſo, and admit him at leaſt into a ſeeming, if not an abſolute go- 
vernment; by which means they might fave the king's reputation, ſecure their own 
lives, and the liberty of the city. But the event ſhewed how little faith there is to 
be given to thoſe men, who graving the injuries they receive in marble, while the 


doers write them but in ſand, forget not thoſe dangers, but inwardly conceal thoughts 


and deſigns very different from the outward appearance; for monſieur de Byron being 
come to Rochel, either defiring the continuance of the war, wherein he had placed 


the hopes of his advancement ;z or through a natural pride angry that his ſervices | 


were not ſufficiently acknowledged; or becauſe already ſuſpecting the Catholick par- 


ty, he was loth it ſhould prevail abſolutely ; or fearing they had given him that ima- 


ginary government, thereby to take away his command of the artillery ; or doubt- 
ing that all that were ſuſpected in the preſent government, ſhould be deſtroyed one 
by one; and for his own particular miſtruſting the houſe of Guiſe, or for what other 
cauſe ſoever it were, he perſwaded the Rochellers under hand neither to receive him 


nor any body elſe into their city, for that the admiſſion of a governor would 


bring them to a neceſſity of ſubmitting abſolutely to the king's obedience, whoſe in- 
tention he knew was not only to deſtroy the Hugonot party but alſo to take away 
the immunities and priviledges of the city itſelf, and to bring it to a ſlaviſh ſub- 


jection, to the end it might never more be a receptacle or a foundation for the diſtur- 
bers of the kingdom: By which ſecret intimation the Rochellers were confirmed in 

their obſtinacy ; and though monſieur de Byron ſeemed outwardly very deſirous, and 
made ſhew of taking great pains to procure his admittance, they till refuſed, al- 


ledging that it was directly contrary to the liberties and priviledges which the king had 


always proteſted he would allow them. 


nots following preſently after, and the kjng's intentions being laid open to all the 


judging that by reaſon of the brave exploits he had formealy done in their ſervice, he 
was likely to have great power in perſwading them, and by his policy and eloquence 


Many days were ſpent in theſe treaties, and in the mean time the arts of Byron be- 
ing ſuſpected by the queen, ſhe began to think of ſome more fitting inſtrument to per- 


ſwade and mollifie the hardneſs of the Rochellers; nor did fortune delay to preſent 
a man that ſeemed very proper for that purpoſe ; for the Hugonots in the admiral's 


life time, having (to aſſiſt their confederates) paſſed under count Lodowick of Naſſau 
into Flanders, taken the city of Mons, and begot great jealouſies in the Spaniards, 


who not underſtanding the artifices of the Fnch king, were inclined to believe that 
action was done by his conſent, to give a beginning tothe enterprize that was di- 
vulged againft the low- countries; all the ſorces of the catholick king drew that 
way to quench ſo dangerous a fire in its beginning, and to interrupt the courſe of 
that war which they moſt confidently accounted real : but the maſſacre of the Hugo- 


world, the ſurprizers of Mons were not only deprived of their credit and reputation, 
but alſo of all hopes of relief; and being put to great ſtraits and neceſſities in the ſiege 


were forced to yield, diſperſing themſelves into Picardy, and the countries thereabout, 
where they were ſharply perſecuted by the governors 3 and monſieur de Genlis their 
chief commander, after his forces were defeated and cut off by monſieur de Villers, 


governor of Cbauſne, loſt his life, with a great many of his ſoldiers and offi- 
cers. Only monſieur de la Noue, he who in the late wars had been governour of 


Rochel, and had with ſo much honour defended Xaintonge for the princes, was ſe- 
cretly ſaved by the duke of Longueville, governor of that province, who having 


obtained a ſafe conduct for him, brought him to the king, by whom he was graci- 


cuſly received, as one worthy of high eſteem, both for his wiſdom, valour, and ex- 


perience in arms, | | | 
This was a parſonage thought proper to be made uſe of to deal with the Rochellers, 
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to overcome the ſtubborn wilfullneſs of the people; for which end the king and queen 1872. 
acquainting him with their intentions, and that their aim was not to reduce the li- 
berties and priviledges of the Rochellers to a ſtrict ſervitude; nor to force their con- 
ſciences to forſake the faith they profeſſed, nor the doctrine they believed; but only 
to ſecure themſelves that the city might be no more a receptacle of the enemies 
and diſturbers of the ſtate, and with their wonted priviledges, and full liberty of 
conſcience, to make them acknowledge and obey their hatural king; he undertook 
the employment, though ſome ſay, againſt his will, and departed from court in the 
company of the abbot Guiovanni Baptiſta Guadagni a Florentine, to make trial of the 
laſt reſolution of the citizens, But the minds of that people, partly by the ſecret 
advice of Byron, partly by the continual exhortations of their preachers, were already 
ſo hardened, that it was utterly vain to uſe any further means of bringing them to ſub- 
mit unto the king's obedience; and monſieur de la Noue being received (though but Monſieur. 4 44 
coldly, and with little ſhew of honour) into the city, whether it were his firſt in- Neue * * 
tention, or whether the doubt of his own ſafety moved him to it, in ſtead of perſwa- Ningto Beben 
ding them to yield to the king's mercy, reſolved not only to ſtay there with them, turns General 
but alſo to accept the office of their captain- general; which they, wanting a man to the Hugo- 
of valour and authority to command their forces, had offered to him. Wherefore nots. 
the abbot Guadagni that came with him, returning to court, the excuſes he ſent the 
king for having accepted that charge, were, the hopes he gave. to reduce the people 
in time to his majeſty's obedience, and the fear that (he refuſing it) their neceſſity 
might caſt them into the hands of ſome other reperſon, who by giving way to the 
ſeditious and to foreigners, might endanger the peace and ſafety of the king- 
dom; with which pretences endeavouring to fave his credit, he cunningly held the 

king in doubt till the ſucceeding accidents did in part give proof of his preſent 
A 5 F 

This was the ſecond error committed at court, in procuring the reducement of 


Nochel; for inſtead of uſing force at firſt, whilſt the citizens were doubtful and un- 


certain, and the city then not ſo well fortified and provided of ammunition, they 
fearing to renew the war, and perchance lighting that buſineſs as a thing of no diffi- 
culty, tryed to effect it by a treaty ; and firſt by ſending monſieur de Byron they in- 
_ creaſed the courage and obſtinacy of the inhabitants; and then by imploying mon- 
| eur de la Noue, they furniſhed them with a commander, which was their greateſt 
want. Now becauſe they knew at laſt that policies and perſwaſions failing, it was 
neceſſary to uſe force, and found that their example encouraged Niſmes, Sanſerre, 
Montauban, and ſome other leſſer places ſurprized by the Hugonots, to make the like 
reſiſtance, the king being reſolved (though too late) by one means or other to end 
the buſineſs, gave order that monſieur de la Chaſtre governor of Berry, without fur- 
ther delay ſhould beſiege Sanſerre z that the marqueſs de Villars being at laſt declared 
the King of Navarre's lieutenant, ſhould go into Guienne; that monfieur de Foyenſe, 
in whom the king and queen confided very much, ſhould undertake NViſmes and other 
E adjacent; and that Phlippo Strozzi and monſieur de Byron (whoſe arts they either 
knew not, or nevertheleſs would not deprive themſelves of his valour) ſhould lay cloſe 
ſiege to Rochel, whither alſo the duke of Anjou was preſently to march with all the 
forces of the kingdom. 5 3 F 
Of theſe, monſieur de la Chaſtre, a man very well affected to the Catholick reli- 
gion, and a dependant of the Guiſes, encamped preſently before Sanſerre, a city 
within the government of Berry near the Loyre, and by help of that river eaſily to be 


relieved from many places; but when he ſaw the fierce aſſaults he made againſt it were Sanſerre taken 
all fruitleſs, though bloody, reſolving to take it by famine, he encompaſſed it ſo after Ps | 
cloſely on every ſide, that after the patient endurance of a great deal of miſery in a s dee 
tedious ſiege of. eight months, it was forced to yield at laſt, having felt all the nece . 
ſities which can poſſibly be born by human nature. Os OO ns res on rus 

The marqueſs de Villars (again confirmed admiral in the place of Gaſper Co- 
ligny) went into Guienne with the ſame reſolution, where chaſing the Hugonots 
from every place, and recovering the towns which they had taken, he drove them 
all into Montauban, where he ſhut them up ſo cloſe, that they were reduced to 
ou extremity, and held out more through wilfulneſs, than power to defend them- 

85 'Cec * On 
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On the other ſide, the mareſhal d' Anville (without whom Zoyeu/e could do no- 
thing, becauſe having left the court, he reſided perſonally in his government) be- 
ing averſe from the total ruin of the Hugonots, both becanſe he knew himſelf not 
much favoured by the king, and to have been in great danger of being made one in 
the maſſacre at Paris, nouriſhed other thoughts in his mind, and ſeeking to ſpin out 
the buſineſs by artificial delays, contrary to the opinion of monſieur de Foyeu/e and 
many other commanders, he let alone Ni/mes, the ſeat and foundation of the Hugo- 
nots, and beſieged Sommier a little inconſiderable town in that country; and though 


he took it at laſt to ſave his own reputation, \&y he loſt ſo much time, and ſo many 


men before it, that he was fain afterwards to 
things. | F642 Toys 

But the chief expectation was of the ſiege of Rochel, every one knowing that the 
taking of it would be the utter deſtruction of the Hugonots : wherefore it having been 
already ſtreightly beſieged many weeks by Stroxzi and Byron, at length the duke of 


only an idle ſpectator of the event of 


The Duke of Anjou came hither alfo in the beginning of February 1573, and with him all the ca- 


Anjou with 

| mighty prepa- 
rations goes 
to the ſiege 
Rachel. 


valry, all the infantry both French and Swiſſe, and the greateſt part of the Catholick 
nobility, with wonderful preparation of all things neceſſary for the taking in of a 
place of ſtrength. There was in the army of the duke of Alancon the king's third bro- 


ther, the king of Navarre and the prince of Conde, to take all hopes from the Rochel- 


lers of the protection of the princes of the blood: there were alſo the dukes of Mont- 


penſier, Aumale, Guiſe, Mayenne his Brother, of Nevers, Bouillon, d'Uxes, and Longue- 


ville, the prince Dauphine, the count de Maalevrier, the marſhal de Coſſe, the baſtard 


D' Angouleſme, the count de Retz, monſieur de Monluc, and all the commanders and 


gentlemen that had any reputation in war; ſo that it plainly appeared, they all be- 
lieved the ſafety of the kingdom, and the ſum of all buſineſſes to conſiſt in the ſuc- 
ceſs of that enterprize. The Rochellers having had time to fortifie the city exactly 
well and to provide themſelves at leiſure of all things neceſſary againſt ſo great 


| Preparations, were reſolved to hold it out to the laſt man ; and had given the charge 


The ſtrong ſi- 
tuation of 


Rochel. 


of the government to Jaques Henry the mayor, with a council of citizens, and the 
eare of their defence to monſieur de la Noue. | nn. 
The ſeat of Roche! is wonderful ſtrong. by nature, environed with fenns for the 
ſpace of many miles towards the land, having only one way to it on the north-de 
that led to a gate of the city, which was fortified after the modern way, with moats, 
walls, bulwarks and ramparts, exceedingly favoured by the ſituation, and drawn in 
an excellent form to guard and flank one another; art and nature concurring equally 


to make it impregnable, Toward the ſea it hath a very fair haven, but ſo ordered 


by nature, that the way to it is by many bays and points commanded by ſeveral 


winds; fo that which way ſoever it blow, ſhips may come in from one place or other 
nor can a great and powerful navy hinder the entrance of them, for the ſhore be- 
ing very flat and ſhelvy on every fide, and without other ports, they cannot lie there 


with any ſafety, nor ride at anchor to block up the haven, by reaſon of the long and 


frequent tempeſts of that Sea; ſo that it is in a anner impoſſible to keep the city from 
relief that way; and as it was very eaſy to beſiege it by land, fo it was moſt difficult 


to ſtorm or aſſault it; for on that ſide which is dry and firm, though the ſituation 
without is ſo high, that it almoſt commands the town; yet the fortifications were 


fo near, ſo high, ſo many, and ſo firmly wrought together, that to force an entrance 
was almoſt impoſſible ; beſides, juſt within the works there was an open large place, 
ſo convenient, that the defendants might there draw up in bodies, and march in or- 
der to receive the aſſault. VVT 5 | 
Such was the fituation and ſtrength of that place, and ſuch the preparations that 
were made againſt it; nor did the iſſue of the ſiege differ from what was expected of 


it; for the onſets and aſſaults made againſt the city in the ſpace of five months were 


_ almoſt innumerable, the duke of Anjou ſparing neither coſt, pains nor danger, but 


uſing all military force and induſtry to ſtorm it: yet the citizens and ſoldiers, and 
even the very women as well as men defended it with admirable valour and con- 
ſtancy, ſuſtaining for a long time the force and power of a whole kingdom, and hold- 


ing out againſt hunger and famine no leſs than againſt the aſſaults and batteries of the 


enemy. Amongſt the various events of this ſiege monſieur de la Noue had oppor- 
tunity to regain the king's favour, and get leave to live privately at his own houſe; 
ſor while the council of the citizens treated of yielding to that force which they ſaw 
| 5 = they 
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they could not much longer reſiſt, he being fallen into a conteſtation with ſome of thi 
miniſters, whoſe authority was infinite over the minds of the common people, and 
who without any regard to, reaſon, exhorted them till to conſtancy, one of them 
named la Place was ſo bold and inconſiderate, that after having baſely abuſed him; 
and many times called him traitor, he inſolently offered with his hand to ſtrike him 
in the face; which injury though he ſeemed to paſs by for quietneſs ſake; and though 
the miniſter was kept in priſon many days for a mad man, yet inwardly it troubled. 
him very much: and moreover, foreſeeing that at the arrival of the count Montgomery, 
who was expected with ſupplies from England, the chief command would be taken 
from him, and conferred upon the count, with whom, by reaſon of an ancient emu- 
lation, he had no very good correſpondence, he reſolved within himſelf to leave the 
town, and the next day ſallying out of the works, as he often uſed, to ſkirmiſh with 
the enemy, he went over with ſome few in his company to the duke of Anjou's camp, 
making that paſs for the fulfilling of his promiſe to the king, which upon new conſi- 
derations he reſolved to do, either for revenge of the affront he had received, or for 
the ſecuring of his own ſaftey, which he ſaw expoſed to the calumnies, and practices 
of the miniſters. But whatſoever the mative was, his example was followed by a 
great many gentlemen and officers : yet all that ſhaked not the perſeverance of the ci- 
tizens, nor abated the courage of the ſoldiers, ſupporting with gallant reſolution the 
furious bloody aſſaults which night and day were made againſt them on every ſide, 
and enduring with conſtancy of mind the great ſcarcity of victuals, and the rpetual 
duty which they were forced to undergo without intermiſſion. For 5 the ſea 
were raiſed two forts, one at the point called de Coreille, the other over againſt it in 
the place which they call Pori. neuf, which being mann'd with a thouſand ſoldiers, 
were kept by captain Coſſein, and captain Gas, each with fifteen pieces of cannon ; 
and between them a great carack was ere at anchor, which furniſhed with cul- 
verins, ſhot into the mouth of the havM, and hindred the entrance into it; fo that 
by continual induſtry it was blocked up on that fide; and on the other toward the 
land all the princes and lords of the army had divided the work among them in 
ſuch manner, that the trenches and redoubts touched one another every where, nor 
did they ceaſe to redouble their aſſaults every hour; and yet the reſiſtance of thoſe 
within equalled the courage and induſtry of thoſe that were without. The valour 


and conſtancy of the defendants was much increaſed by the intelligence which they 


ſecretly received from their friends which were in the camp; for not only among the 
rivate ſoldiers, but alſo among thoſe that commanded, there were ſome that did 
not deſire the deſtruction of Rochel, nor the extirpation of the Hugonot faction; and 
Byron, who commanded the artillery, following his former intentions did with great 
dexterity (as many were of opinion) delay the progreſs of the batteries, and ſtrength · 
ened the reſolution of the beſieged. But for all thele arts, their moſt conſtant citi- 
zens, and moſt valiant ſoldiers were already conſumed : the hopes of relief from 
England and Germany were vaniſhed of themſelves ; for the proteſtant princes perſwa- 
ded by Gaſpar count of Schomberg, who was ſent to them by the king, had reſolved 
not to interpoſe in the commotions of France ; there being now no-prince of the 
blood, who with his authority and ſupplies of money might maintain the war : and 
the queen of England, to whom the king had ſent Alberto Gondi for the ſame cauſe, 
had refuſed to ſend them either men or ſlupping ; and the count de Montgomery. being 
departed to relieve the beſieged with a good number of ſhips, but ill mann'd and 
armed, though with much ado he got a ſhip of ammunition to enter the haven ; yet 
being chaſed by the king's fleet, and deſpairing to do any more good in the buſineſs, 
he made out to ſea, laid aſide all thoughts of raiſing the ſiege, or relieving the city 
now brought to extremity, and only as a pyrate annoyed the coaſts of Bri/agne and 
Normandy, Their victuals were likewiſe quite ſpent, and their ammunition almoſt + 
all waſted ; and on the other fide though the duke of Anjou in a ſiege of ſo many 
months had loſt the duke of Aumale, killed in the trenches with a cannon-ſhot; an 
infinite number of gentlemen and officers, and above twenty chouſand ſoldiers 
killed and dead of the ſickneſs, and the duke of Anjou himſelf, whilſt he was view- 
in the works, wounded, though but lightly, in the neck, in the ſide, and in the 
left hand by a harquebuze a croc charged with tarling, had more need of reſt than 
continual action: yet neither the fierceneſs nor frequency of the aſſaults were at all 
allayed, hut there arriving daily new forces at the camp, among which ſix thouſand 
. | | Ccc2 . Swiſs 
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|| 1573. Swiſes newly entered into pay, the ſiege grew rather ſtreighter, and the ſervice 
x hotter than at firſt, ſo that the city was reduced to an impoſſibility of holding 
out longer, and would at laſt have been taken by force, and utterly ruined by the 


ö | deſtruction. | | 
L| The Duke of There had been a treaty many months before, of electing the duke of Anjou ſto be 
1 Arjou, not to king of Poland, the hope whereof being begun in the life of Sigiſmund Auguſtus 


| | ns © ages king of that kingdom, with this propoſition, that the duke taking Anne the king's 


land, moves crown; after his death it was much increaſed, for though Erneſt arch-duke of Au- 


ſlowly 1 _ ſtria ſon to the emperor, and Sigi/mond king of Sweden were both competitors in 
enterpriſe 0 


e duke of Anjou, whoſe name, by reaſon of his many victories, flew through all parts 


of Europe with a moſt clear fame of ſingular virtue and renown, The king of 

France applied his mind wholly to that end, and much more the queen-mother, for 
| the infinite love ſhe bore to that ſon ; and therefore rey neither ſpared money, pro- 
1 | miſes, pains nor induſtry neceſſary to effect that buſineſs 


ſtayed there, and had gotten the acquaintance of many principal men of that king- 


lence, and Guy fieur de Lanſac, and other perſons of leſs quality, but not of leſs 
eſteem, appointed to treat with the ſtares of that kingdom. The greateſt impedi- 
ment which the king's agents found, was the oppoſition of the Evangeliques of that 
kingdom, (in Poland they fo call the followers of the new opinions in matters of faith) 
who had but ſmall inclination to the duke of Anjou, partly, becauſe the victories he 
atchieved had been againſt thoſe of the ſamggbelief ; partly, becauſe the maſſacre of 
Paris, variouſly ſpoken of by the proteſtants in moss places ſo far remote, made 
them fear, that being choſen king, he would moleſt and diſquiet thoſe that were 
averſe from the apoſtolick ſee, and not of the catholick religion, whereof they knew 


ſlaughter of the Hugonots in France, and ill affected to the duke of Anjou's great- 


his embaſſadors to remove the opinion which was commonly held that the maſſacre of 
Paris was contrived long before-hand, attributing the buſineſs (as ſudden and acci- 
dental) unto the temerity of the admiral, who ſeeing himſelf wounded by his ene- 
|: mies, began raſhly to plot a new conſpiracy againſt all the royal family; and de- 
1 clared that he would tolerate a liberty of conſcience, though not the free profeſſion 


minds of the proteſtants and Evangeliques, he began to proceed more coldly in the 
| | enterprize of Rochel, leſt the duke of Anjou taking it by force, ſhould ſtir up more ha- 
| | tred againſt him, and by the deſolation of the city ſhould increaſe the difficulties of 
( 


his election, which ſeemed to be in a fair way of coming to a happy iſſue. Nor was 
the king alone of this opinion, but his embaſſadors in Poland, and particularly the 
biſhop of Valence, very much preſſed the king, that to facilitate that buſineſs, he 


1 would proceed more gently againſt e in France. For theſe reſpects new _ 
{ th 


treaties of agreements were begun wi e Rochellers , yet ſtill continuing their aſ- 


I ſaults and batteries, till news came, that upon the ninth day of May, Henry duke of 
| | Anjou was with a general conſent elected king of Poland: wherefore he leeking to 


4 | | come off from that ſiege with ſuch moderation that his reputation might be ſafe, and 


the minds of his new ſubjects not unſatisfyed, from whom he endeavoured to remove 


1 | all ſuſpicion of his taking away their liberty of conſcience, he proceeded not ſo vio- 


lently againſt the Hugonots; who quite tired out, and in defpair of defending them. 
ſelves any longer, forgot their wonted conſtancy, and were deſirous to obtain their 


| | peace. This was favoured by the natural inclination of the duke, who was weary of 


the toils of war, and deſirous not only to return to the pleaſures of the court, but 


| } | | alſo ſhortly to go take poſſeſſion of his new kingdom. Wherefore the city having 


- Rechel yielded often ſent their deputies into the camp to treat, after many difficulties they agreed at 
to the King. laſt upon the eleventh day of Judy that the city ſhould yield it ſelf unto the king's 
The Conditi- Obedience with theſe conditions: that the King ſhould declare the inhabitants of Ro- 


ons. | | 85 chel, 


king, it a new far-fetcht occaſion had not ſaved it, and prevented its ſo eminent 


King of Po- ſiſter to wife, ſhould by the ſtates of thoſe provinces be declared ſucceſſour to the 
the ſame deſign, yet neither of them ſeemed comparable for valour and glory to the 


„which being brought very 
forward by the fieur de Balagny, who under colour of travelling to ſee the world, 


dom; it was afterwards managed with more life by Joan de Monluc Biſhop of Va- 


he was ſo ſincere a profeſſor. The fears of the Evangeliques were fomented by the 
letters and embaſſies of many proteſtant princes of Germany, much diſpleaſed at the 


neſs. For which cauſe the king endeavoured by divers writings, and by means of 


of Calvi vs doctrine: nor did this ſeem ſufficient, but fearing more to exaſperate the 
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chel, Niſmes, and Montaban, to be his good and faithful ſubjects, and ſhould ap- 
prove of all that they had done from the month of Auguſt the year before, be- 
ing 1572, until that preſent time, pardoning all faults and enormities whatſoever 
had been commited during the civil war by the faid inhabitants, their ſoldiers 


or adherents, declaring all to be done by his order. That in thoſe three cities he 


ſhould allow the free and publick exerciſe of the reformed religion, they meet- 
ing together in ſmall numbers, and without arms, the officers appointed for that 
purpoſe being there amongſt them. That in all other outward matters, except 
baptiſm and matrimony, they ſhould obſerve the rites and holy days obſerved 
and commanded by the roman catholick church: that the king ſhould confirm 
all the liberties, immunities and priviledges of thoſe three towns, not permit- 
ting them to be in any part diminiſhed, altered or violated. The Rochellers 


103 


1572: 


ſhould receive a governour of the King's appointment (but without a garriſon) 


who might freely ſtay there, inhabit, go, and return into the city at his pleaſure ; 
and that they ſhould be governed by the laws, ordinances, and cuſtoms with 
which they had been governed under the kings of France ever ſince they were Sub- 


jects to that crown: that they ſhould break all leagues; friendſhips, intelligences; 
and confederacies whatſoever within or without the kingdom, not lending any re- 
lief or aſſiſtance to thoſe which ſhould continue up in arms, though of the ſame 
religion, That the uſe and exerciſe of the Catholick Religion ſhould be reſtored 


In thoſe cities, and all other places whence it had been taken, leaving freely unto 
the church-men, not only the churches, monaſteries and hoſpitals, but likewiſe all 


the profits and revenues belonging to them. That all lords of free mannors through 


the kingdom might in their own houſes lawfully celebrate baptiſm and matri- 
mony after the manner of the Hugonots, provided the aſſembly exceeded not the 
number of ten perſons. That there ſhould be no inquiſition upon mens conſciences, 
and that thoſe who would not dwell in the kingdom, might ſell their eſtates, 


and go live where they pleaſed ; provided it were not in places that were ene- 


mies to the crown: and that for the obſerving of the articles, theſe ſaid three ci- 
ties ſhould give hoſtages, which ſhould be changed every three months, and al- 
ways ſhould follow the court. When theſe conditions were eſtabliſhed, and the 
hoſtages given, which by the duke were preſently ſent to court, monſieur de By- 


ren, the governor appointed by the king, entred Roche! with one of the pub- 


lick heralds, took poſſeſſion of the government, and cauſed the peace to be pro- The Peace is | 


claimed; after which the duke of Anjou (now King of Poland) having diſ- publiſhed, and 
_ miſſed the army, went with a noble train of princes, lords and gentlemen, un- 
to the city of Paris; where aſſuming the title of his new kingdom, and having 


received the Poli/h Ambaſladors, he prepared for his journey, to take poſſeſſion of 


the crown. 


In the mean time Sanſerre, which was not comprehended in the capitulation of 
the Rochellers, becauſe it was not a free town under the king's abſolute dominion as 
the reſt, but under the ſeignority of the counts of Sanſerre; being reduced to ex- 
tream miſery by famine, without all hope of relief, yielded it ſelf to monſieur de la 
Chaſtre, who having by order from the king to gratifie the Poliſh ambaſſadors, 
pardoned all their lives, fined the town in a certain ſum of money to be diftribu- 
red to the army, and caufing it to be diſmantled, and the gates, clock and bells 
to be removed, to take away from it all form of a city, and bring it to the condi- 


religion; and a while after (as it was reported) he commanded Guliaume Foanneau 
the bailiff of the town, who had been chief head of the late ſedition, to be ſe- 


cretly thrown into a well; though many ſay, that he being fallen mad with deſpair, 


caſt himſelf wilfully into it. „ 
This was the end of the inſurrection, which began after the admiral's death; 
wherein through want of care in thoſe that commanded, or want of fidelity in thoſe 


the Army diſ- 


miſſed. 


tion of an ordinary village, he put a garriſon into the caſtle, cauſed the goods and 
revenues of the clergy to be reflored, and the churches to the uſe of the Catholick 


that were to execute the ſeverity of thoſe remedies not being uſed, which with | 


imall trouble and leſs difficulty would abſolutely have plucked up the very roots of 
thoſe evils, the ſparks were only covered for a time, and not utterly extinguiſhed, 


milchiefs. But no fear of that troubled the court, which full of pomps and 8 
e 75 Des. or 


from whence afterwards brake out more violent flames, and more laſting dangerous 
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1573: for the coronation of the new king, thought it enjoyed a ſecure quiet in the midſt 
of ſo many delights ; which having laſted for the ſpace of two months, the king 
of Poland, accompanied unto the confines of Lorain by his mother and the king his 
brother, about the beginning of O#ober went to take poſſeſſion of his kingdom. 
But the king was no ſooner returned unto his pleaſures, intent only upon hunt- 
ing and other youthful ſports, when thoſe humours began to diſcover themſelves, 
which were more like than ever to diſturb his kingdom with infinite troubles and 
commotions. . V | 
After the departure af Henry king of Poland, the firſt place of dignity and pre- 
eminence belonged to Francis duke of Alancon the king's next brother, who was not 
only young, and therefore void of experience, but alſo by nature endowed with 


no great abilities of underſtanding, of ſo fickle a mind, and ſo puffed up, that he 9 
ſeemed more to incline to raſh precipitate advices, than to a diſcreet, moderate S | 


rule of living; and as he had iawardly been very much diſpleaſed at the power 
which had been given to his brother the duke of Anjou, and was deeply pricked 
with the ſecret ſting. of envy at his valour and glorious actions, eſteeming the 
greatneſs and reputation of his brother to be a diſhonour and leſſening to him- 
jelt ; ſo he bore a concealed hatred to all thoſe that had any relation to, or depen- 
dance upon Henry, loving and admiring the admiral de Coligny, and his adherents, 
(as was ofeen plainly obſerved) but as it were tacitely reprehending the king's deli- 
berations, and ſecretly deſiring to be the head of that faction; and though the 
queen his mother knowing his diſpoſition, endeavoured always to keep diſcreet 
experienced men about him, which might wiſely moderare his humours and reſo- 
lutions; yet was he utterly averſe from them, and through a conformity of nature, 
jet himſelf be rather wholly guided by Boniface, ſieur de la Mole, a man of ordinary 
quality, but full of vaſt unmeaſurable thoughts, and by Hanibal, count de Coconas, 
a baniſhed Peidmontois, who (as it is commonly the cuſtom of exiles) not be- 
ing able to enjoy quietneſs himſelf, laboured to moleſt and diſturb the repoſe of 
others, 5 | 5 5 po 
The king of Navarre and the prince of Conde were from the 'beginning united to 
the duke of Alancon, becauſe they ſaw themſelves but lightly eſteemed by the duke 
of Anjou, head of the Catholick party, and becauſe they watched all occaſions that 
might give them opportunity to revive and raiſe again their oppreſſed perſecuted 
faction; and not they alone, but alſo the mareſhals of Momorancy and d' Anville, 
William lord of Tore, and Charles lord of Meru, all brothers, who not being able 
of themſelves to attain the dignity of their father, nor to the eredit and autho- 
rity he held in his life-time, but continuing (eſpecially after the death of the ad- 
miral) meanly regarded, or rather hated and ſuſpected by the king, by reaſon of 
their near alliance to him; and jealous that their ruin was no leſs aimed at then 
that of others, ſought to unite themſelves unto that party, whoſe power might bear 
them up to a greater height of fortune. To theſe was alſo joined the marcſhal de 
Coſſe, who was but little favoured by the Catholick party, and all thoſe that either 
ſecretly or openly had been inclined to the admiral; and not they only, but like- 
wiſe all who for particular intereſts, having taken diſtaſte at the preſent condition 
of affairs, were {till contriving new/forms of Government; theſe being received, 
and filled with hopes and boldneſs,” chiefly by the lords of Momorancy, who car- 
A third party Tied themſelves very cunningly in the buſineſs, framed a third party, which ma- 
called Po/izicks King no ground nor difference of either religion, but wholly applying themſelves to 


and Male con- the reforming of the ſtate, began to be called the faction of Politicks or Male- 
tezs,compoled —_ h | et 


of Catholicks c og 8 5 a 

andlugonots. But theſe new practices and machinations, which while the duke of Anjou was 

5 pPreſent, were managed more covertly, for fear of his valour and authority; the curb 
being now taken away, began to ſprout out more freely, not only becauſe the duke _ 
of Alancon, who favoured them, remained in poſſeſſion of the chiefeſt place; but 
becauſe the power over the Catholick party was ſtill in the hands of the duke of 
Guiſe and his brothers, the ancient, emulous, inveterate ene mies of the families of 
Bourbon and Momorancy ;, whereby their linking and knitting themſelves together ro 


counterpoiſe the exceſſive greatneſs of their adverſaries, ſeemed more neceſſary, and 
was in appearance more excuſable. | _ 


The 
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that means create unto himſelf a more free and a | 
brother had injuriouſly refuled him. The king of Navarre conſented to this de- Male. contents 
| liberation, having from the beginning ſought ſome opportunity to advante his own with hope to 
fortune, and to Free himſelf from that impriſonment (rather than ſuhjection) which Wurf the 
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The opportunities for the breakitig forth of theſe miſchlefs were much increaſed by 1572: 


the kings being ſick, who through too much exerciſe in hunting, running, wreſtling. 
and riding wherewith he was beyond meaſure delighted, falling into a long dange- 
rous ſickneſs, could not. with that vigour which was proper to his nature intend the 
rooting up of thoſe growing diſorders ; but gave greater means to the duke of Alan- 
con to diſcover and foment his own pretentions, wherefore the duke of Anjou being 


gone away, he began 9 to pretend to, and procure the ſatne title and au- 
0 


thority which his brother had ſo many years poſſeſſed; being ſet on to it by the 
counſels of the mareſhals of Coſſe and Momoranry. But this was not only oppoſed by 
the king and queen mother, who neither approved his humour nor his actions; but 
alſo by his own diſability, which rendered him much inferior in wit and yalour to 
the duke of Anjou, and no ways able to undergo ſo great a charge; beſides, that, 


the king being now of riper years, and of a wary ſuſpicious nature, was nothing 


willing to grant ſo great a power to any body again, having perhaps more ardently 
favoured the election of the king of Poland, becauſe he thought he could neither ſo 


_ eaſily nor ſo handſomely by any other means deprive him of that authority and power 


which being voluntarily given him at the firſt, he afterwards confirmed upon 


| himſelf by his own courage and renowned victories. For all theſe reafons the king 
refuſing him the title and power of his lieutenant-general, his mother began to en- 
tertain him with other hopes of procuring for him ſome free ſtate, as they hid done 


for his brother, propounding to him a marriage with the queen of England, or the 
command of the ſtates of Flanders, which had ſhaken of their obedience to the Ca- 


tholick king; the treaties concerning both which were begun, more out of a de- 


ſign to feed him with hopes, and to keep him in good correſpondence united with. 


his brother, than out of any grounded reaſon or belief that either of them could be 
effected. | 8 | | Dri, 


But his haſty impatient nature gave no leiſure to her politick delays: For as ſoon Frei, duke 
as the Hugonots and male- contents knew that he was ſpitefully enraged at this re- of Alancon the 


- pulſe, and that his mind was ready to attempt new deſigns ; with a common con. king young- 


ſent they offered him the command of all their party, telling him, that he might b eſt Brother, 
4 4 abſolute power than that which his r 


he lived in under the king and queen, his brother and mother-in-law : befides, dil. Crown. 


55 agreeing and diſpleaſed with his wife, he hoped by thoſe tumults and changes to re- 


medy all thoſe inconveniencies, and open ſome way to his own greatneſs, or at leaſt 


to his liberty, which by nature he was very much inclined to. The prince of Conde 
conſented to it likewiſe, being well aſſured to have great authority among the Hu- 


gonots, if they by any means could riſe again; whereas by reaſon of his fathers 
memory he was much depreſſed among the Catholicks: But above all the reſt this 


deſign was approved by the three mare als, de Coſſe, Momora ney; and d' Auville, the 
heads of the malecontents, knowing that they ſhould ſway and moderate the 


will of the duke d' Alancon, who unable to govern of himſelf, wound doubt- 


leſs give them the ſame power the admiral had in the minority of thelprinces of 
Bourbon. 8 5 eee i SENT e e 


After many contrivances and conſultations, the web of the buſineſs was lald by 


them in this manner; that the duke of Alancon ſhould ſuddenly and privately de- 
part the court; and that for; his more ſecure retreat, ſome troops of Hugonots Ca- 
valry which were drawing together, ſhould ſecretly go to meet him: that the mare- 
ſhals of Momorancy and Coſſe ſhould go along to adviſe and counſel him in his actions: 
That the king of Navarre and prince of Conde ſhould get ſecretly away within two 
days after, and follow them the ſame way: that the mareſhal d A#ville gevernor of 


Languedoc, ſhould go into that province a while before, and draw cunningly to him- 
ſelf the abſolute powet of thoſe places, gather as many of the nobility as he could 


and endeavour the ſame in Guienne, and the parts adjacent, by means of his nephew 
the viſcount de Jurenne, and of his brother-in-law the duke of Vantadbur, to the 
end that the princes departirig from the court, might have a fecure place to retire 


unto, and alſo forces to defend themſelves ; to theſe grave ſolid reſolutions were 
Joined alſo light youthful follies by PO of the duke d' Alancon, propoſing 
| 1 | D d d 2 1 by 
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by witchcrafts and inchantments to take away the king's life, who already was in 
reat danger by reaſon of his ſickneſs z and he being dead and the king of Poland 
far off, to ſettle the duke of Alancon in the crown : with theſe various deſigns, the 
taking up of arms was again endeavoured. | Sth 
The mareſhal d' Anville went into Languedoc with the king's conſent, under co- 
lour of viſiting his government, and there began craftily to ſound the minds of the 
gentry, and of the governors of places; but as a man of great warinefs and diſ- 
cretion, doubting his plots might be diſcovered, he ſent Chartier his ſecretary unta 
the king and queen-mother, ſhewing that he treated with the Hugonots of Niſines, 
Montpelier and other places, to reduce them to his majeſty's obedience ; and that if 
men of truſt might be ſent to treat, he hoped with honourable conditions to bring 


them unto an abſolute ſubjection: with which hopes the King being moved, pre- 


ſently diſpatched monſieur de S. Sulpice, and ſecretary Villeroy to treat jointly with 
& Anville about the reducing of the Hugonots : but he having by this artifice got- 
ten a liberty of treating with the Hugonots without being ſuſpected at court, when. 


he heard the king's commiſſioners were arrived at Avignon, he ſent the ſame Chaz tier 


to let them know, that matters not being yet ripe, it would be beſt for them ro ſtay 
there a while, and defer their coming to him till he had ſetled a ſurer foundation for 
that buſineſs. So holding the Commiſſioners in hand, and in the mean time treating 
in every place, he went by little and little opening his way to an abſolute authority 
in Languedoc; and the ſame did the viſcount de Turenne, and the duke de Vantadour 
in other places, | . | 5 8 

But while the reſt not managing their buſineſs ſo cunningly as d' Anville, ſpread 
theſe. deſigns abroad by diſcovering them to the Hugonots thorough all the provinces 
of the kingdom, and that Coconas and la Mole paſſing yet further, conſpired the 


| king's death, and the uſurpation of the kingdom; the duke of Alancon inconſtant 


in his reſolutions, and of a mind very unfit for ſo great an enterprize, imprudently 


gave ſome ſuſpicion of it to his mother; and while by her wonted arts ſhe ſounds the 


depths of thoſe ſecret treaties, and ſearcheth the bottom of thoſe deſigns, the Hu- 
gonots impatient of delay, perfected the diſcovery of the plot; for the duke having 


given them notice that he with the king of Navarre and prince of Conde intended to 
leave the court, and retire into the places of their party, there to declare himſelf 


protector of the reformed religion, and of the male-contents of the kingdom; 


they not ſtaying for a more mature advice, nor a more fitting opportunity, appeared 


The hugonots 
begin again to 


take Arms. 


The duke of 


Alancon and 


the king of 


Nawarre im- 


priſoned. 


unexpectedly upon Shrove-tueſday, to the number of about two hundred horſe, run- 


ning up and down armed under the command of the ſieur de Guitry near unto 
St. Germains, where the court then was, to ſecure the paſſage of the princes, who 
were ſecretly to leave the court, at the news whereof the duke of Alancon and his 
counſellors frighted and diſmyed ; becauſe their deſigns were not yet ripe, and not 
thinking that ſmall number of Hugonots ſufficient to execute their deliberations, 
were ſo different and unreſolved in their opinions, that they ſtirred not at all; and 
the king and queen now certain of what they before ſuſpected, retiring with all 
ſpeed to Paris, impriſoned the duke d' Alancon, the king of Navarre, and all his coun- 
ſellors and dependents, as alſo the mareſhals of Cofſe and Momorancy, with many 
others whom they thought privy to their deſigns. Only the prince of Conde and mon- 
ſieur de Tore eſcaped, fleeing firſt to thoſe places which belonged to the prince in 
Picardy, and from thence without delay unto the Hans Towns of Germany which ad- 
hered to the proteſtant party. | 


The duke of Alancon and the king of Navarre either truſted to their nearneſs of 
blood, or to ſhift off the fault of this conſpiracy from themſelves, and lay it (as the 
cuſtom is) upon the weakeſt, confeſſed freely that they had been ſollicited to depart 
from court, and become heads of the Hugonots and male. contents, and that ſome- 
times they had lent an ear to thoſe motions, rather to diſcover the intents of thoſe 


ſeducers, than out of any deſire to adhere to them; and that they waited an op- 


portunity to diſcover the whole plot unto the king, as ſoon as they were fully in- 
formed of it; and that in the mean time the duke had given ſome hint of it, 


though but obſcurely, to his mother, which might ſerve to prove the ſincerity of 


their intentions: upon the ground of theſe confeſſions, which contained many parti- 


culars, the accomplices of meaner quality being kept cloſe, and ſtrictly examined, 


la Mole, about whom were found certain images of the king in wax, encompaſſed 
| Os al | | | with 
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with inchantments, charnis and other fooleries, the count Je Coconas convicted of 


many crimes and divers others were condemned to die: the mareſhals of Momorancy 


and Coſſe, to the great ſatisfaction of the Pariſins, were put into the Baſtile; and 
for the princes, it ſufficed only by a declaration to manifeſt unto the world, that 
it was never their intention to alienate themſelves from the king's obedience, nor to 
offend his perſon in any matiner whatſoever, much leſs to make themſelves heads 
and protectors of the factious and ſeditious party of the kingdom: but that it had 
been falfly and cunningly divulged by men of turbulent malicious ſpirits, to ſtir up 
and ſeduce the people under that pretence ; 4 thing utterly diſallowed and deteſbed 


by them, who defired that ſuch rebellious and ſeditious perſons might be brought to 


condign puniſhment, that by their ſufferings the fuel might be taken from that fire, 


with which they had endeavoured to inflame the kingdom. After which declara- 


tion they were nevertheleſs not reſtored unto their former condition; but on the one 
ſide were uſed as kinſmen, and on the other with diligent guards were kept as pri- 
ſoners. Thoſe that make a ſiniſter interpretation of all the actions of princes, ſay, 


That the duke of Alancon had no other end but to make himſelf king after the 


1573: 


death of his brother, which he ſaw drew near, and that the counſels of the mare- 
ſhals and his other adherents aimed ar that very mark; but that the queen- mother, 


who loved the king of Poland much better, and under his reign promiſed herſelf 


the abſolute government, made the buſineſs ſeem different from the truth, and 
cauſed the king to impriſon the princes and the mareſhals to ſecure the kingdom 


Hugonots. 


Theſe matters, whatſoever they were, of from what cauſe ſvever derived, hap- 
pened in the beginning of the year 1574. a year deſtined to renew the old wounds 
of France: for toward the latter end of March, and all the month of April follow- 
ing, the Hugonots already up in arms by reaſon of the late deſigns, and ſuſpecting 


to the true ſucceſſor, which was the king of Poland, whoſe reign was abhorred 
by all thoſe that were enemies to the houſe of Guiſe, or had any dependance upon the 


1574. 


themſelves to be diſcovered the fomenters of that conſpiracy, breaking again the 


bridle of all reſpect, attempted every where to ſurprize forts, caſtles and cities; 
and as if the buſinefs at St. Germains had ſucceeded juſt according to their own de- 
fires, they ran haſtily without ſtop to the taking up of arms in all provinces; and 


that with ſo much the greater boldneſs and ſecurity, becauſe they were freed from 


land, whom they had to their exceeding loſs found to be ſo reſolute and powerful an 
enemy. | 5 | 2 | 


The firſt commotion was begun by monſieur de la Noue, who ſtaying in Poifou, ga- 


| thered forces ſuddenly and poſſeſſed himſelf of Lu/ignan, Fontenay, and Meſle, and 
with the help of the Rochellers, raſed and diſordeted the whole country, ſhewing yp by Mon- 


the 22 fear they were wont to have of the valour and celerity of the king of Po- 


A new inſur- 
rection of Hu- 
onots, ſti 


manifeſtly by that action, that neither his deſire of peace, nor his promiſe made to fieur de 


were given by this inſurrection, it was followed by many others in Daupbine, Pro- 
vence, Gaſcogne and Languedoc, every private captain, and every gentleman among 


the Hugonots endeavouring with his own forces: to ſeize 2 ſome ſtrong place, from 
w hence robbing and pillaging all the country, cutting off paſſages, laying taxes upon 
the people, and plundering the rich heufes, they in a few days brought the whole 


kingdom of France into great confuſion. _ | | | 6 
But a more dangerous fire was kindled on the ſea- coaſts of Normandy ; for the 


count Montgomery after he was hindred by the king's fleet from relieving Roche!, 
being returned into England, and recruited, landed in the country which they call | 
le Pays de Conſtantine, belonging to the province of Normandy, but bordering upon 

| Bretagne, where being welcomed by the Hugonots, and the diſcontented party of that 


place, in a few days he made himſelf maſter of Danfront, Carentane, St. Lo, and Va- 
lag nes, and ſeditious people running to him from all parts, as to a head of great 


authority, it was beginning to be doubted that queen Elizabeth, invited by this op- 
portunity, (though ſhe made ſhew not at all to favour or aſſiſt the count) had re- 
. lolved once again to ſet foot in that province juſt over againſt her kingdom, which 


in times paſt had long been in — of the kings of England her — 
8 5 | 88 2 3 cc | | | At 


the king had cauſed him to leave Rorbel when it was beſteged, but trouble for the Neue 
affront he had received from the miniſters, and fear Jeſt the citizens ſhould confer | 
the chief command 7 on the count Montgomery. The ſignal of war being as 16 
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1374. At the ſo frequent news of theſe tumults and inſurrections, the king who by nature 
| was very cholerick, brake forth into ſuch terrible rage and fury, that his ſickneſs 
became daily more violent and i aer z wherefore neither having ſtrength of body 
nor ability of mind to undergo fo weighty a buſineſs, often changing and varying 
his reſolutions, by that uncertainty gave them that were up in arms far greater oppor- 
tunity to increaſe their forces; which as ſoon as he perceived, his diſeaſe, which 
could find no remedy, ſtill continuing, he reſolved to refer the whole buſineſs to the 
counſel and authority of his mother, ever giving order and directions to take ſharp 
ſevere courſes, which could hardly be done, becauſe the condition of the preſent 
affairs would not permit that armies and governments ſhould be truſted in the hands 
of any but perſons of great maturity, and long experience, who by reaſon of their 
age and gravity were averſe from bloody violent reſolutions ; wherefore the queen 
being brought into great ſtreights and difficulties, and unto a neceſſity of proceeding 
not only againſt her ſon-in-law, but even againſt her own ſon, endeavoured to find 
ſome moderate way between the king's anger and their unquiet deſigns which was 
not to be managed according to the proper nature of affairs, and the antient practice 
of experience; for it being apparent, that to remove the effects it is neceſſary to 
take away the cauſes, ſhe quite contrary was forced by meer neceſſity to endeavour 
the taking away the effects of thoſe tumults and inſurrections in the ſeveral provinces, 
thereby to preſerve the duke of Alancon and the king of Navarre, from whom their 
principal cauſe and original proceeded. | | BY 774 
The Queen She reſolved to ſend three ſeveral armies into three ſeveral parts of the kingdom, 
_ cone one commanded by the duke of Montpenſier, who ſhould oppoſe monſieur de la Noue 
| hoes Soom of in Poiclou; another by the prince Dauphine his ſon, which ſhould go into Dau- 
the kingdom Pbine, and the confines there about; and the third to reſiſt Montgomery, commanded 
to ſuppreſs the by Jaques ſieur de Matignon, a man of tryed fidelity, and not inferior in valour, 
Inſurrections. who was then lieutenant to the duke of Bouillon in the government of Normandy. 
In the mean time the taking away of the government of Languedoc from the mare- 
ſhal d' Anville was endeavoured; to which end the count of Sciarra Mariinengo was 
diſpatched with all ſpeed to S. Sulpice and Villeroy, who were thought to be with him, 
that they might uſe ſome means to take away his life; or if the could not do fo, 
at leaſt to get a government of ſo great importance out of his hands. But Mar- 
tinengo finding thoſe commiſſioners ſtill at Avignon, without means to execute the 
king's intentions, it was neceſſary to follow the ſecond directions, to take from 
him all, or at leaſt ſome of the cities of that province, which began to be diligently 
proſecuted by the help of the cardinal of Armagnac, the duke d' Uzes, the viſcount 
de Foyeuſe, and the ſieurs Maugiron, de Quelus, de Rieux, and de Suze, lords who had 
very great dependants in thoſe parts. 85 . 2 
But the ſagacity of “ Anville was very great, and great was the inclination of the 
people to his name, he having by his liberality and politick government, generally 
gained their affections; whereupon when he received the news of what had paſſed 
at court, feigning on the one ſide that he was not at all offended at his brothers im- 
priſonment, and that he did not in any thing participate of his counſels, and pub- 
lickly teſtifying, that he would not only lay down his government, but moreover 
his office of mareſhal, until the king being certified of his loyalty, ſhould willingly 
reſtore him to his former dignities, he laboured on the other fide to aſſure himſelf of 
The Marty the forts and cities, and to bring the gentry and ſoldiers as much as he could to 
oe wg „n his own devotion : by which arts he preſently put himſelf into a poſture of defence, 
Merorancyis and the commiſſioners not having effected any thing, were fain to return to court; 
by the king's Which when the king knew, being infinitely offended, he cauſed him by publick de- 
decree depriv. cree to be deprived of his dignities, and commanded the prince Dauphine to march 
| "ey his dig- thither with his army. | | | | . . 
1 The duke of Montpenſier being entred into Poictou, had already taken Talmont, and 
laid ſiegeito Fontenay, ſeeking all poſſible means to draw monſieur de /a Noue into the 
field, who being again declared general of the Rochellers, was exceeding diligent 
in gathering folic and gentlemen together but finding himſelf not able to keep 
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the field, he reſolved to defend the ſtrongeſt places, which he had furniſhed with 
all things neceſſary, endeavouring by advantage of ſituation, by conduct, induſtry, 
and diligence to do ſome miſchief to the enemies: in which time monſieur de Ma- 
- tignon defirous to ſhew his fidelity to the King and queen, by whom he found a | 
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ſelf to be much eſteemed, and raiſe himſelf to a more eminent degree of fortune, 
march with the third army dire&ly to the place where the count of Montgomery 
was, much increaſed both in ſtrength and courage. His army conſiſted of five thou- 
ſand French foot, and twelve thouſand horſe z to which were added many Gentle- 
men and voluntiers, who excited by letters and commands of the king and queen; 
very ſollicitous for this enterprize, came thither to ſerve without pay: beſides, there 
were fourteen pieces of cannon, which were taken ont of the fortreſs of Caen, and 
other cities adjacent, with a ſufficient proportion of all ſorts of ammunition. The 

field-mareſhal was Jean d' Hemery, fieur de Villars, who ftirred up by his own va- 
lour and natural ingenuity, far from thoſe diſſimulations and double Ab which 
were then every where in faſhion, and being of mind and counſel with his Ge- 
neral, a man alſo of a clear uncorrupted loyalty ; having to deceive the enemy, made 
ſhew of moving toward Yolognes, (a place leſs defenſible, but more abounding in ſpoil 
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and plunder) he ſet forward about ſun- ſet, marching all night with infinite diligence ' 


toward St. Lo, in which place was the count of Montgomery, with his ſon and his 
ſon- in law. | 


St. Lo is a town in the lower Normandy, not very great, but indifferently ſtrong 


being ſeated near the ſea, upon the river Yire, which falling into the ocean not far 


from thence, is by the help of the tide made navigable to the very gates of the 


town; and as a ſafe harbour ſecureth thoſe ſhips that come in from the frequent 


ſtorms of that coaſt z here lay thoſe ſhips which had brought the count Montgomery 
out of England, ready upon all occaſion to weigh anchor and put out to ſea, But 
Villiers arriving, unexpectedly with the van of the army at the very peep of day, 
ſent the ſieur de St. Colombe with his regiment, that might be ſome twelve hundered 
French foot, and four ſmall pieces of cannon, to poſſel, the bank of the river be- 
low the place where ſhips lay at anchor, to hinder them from getting out of the port. 
St. Colombe advancing with the expedition which was requiſite for that purpſe, in- 
ſtantly took his poſt upon the bank of the river, and at the ſame time began to en- 
trench himſelf and plant his cannon ; which he performed ſo well, that che paſſage 
of Montgomery's ſhips being cut off within a little time by reaſon of the narrowneſs 


St. Ly isbe- 
ſieged by the 
Catholicks; 
Mont gomery 


being in 


of the river, he being inferior in ſtrength, could no longer hope to ſave himſelf with 


his fleet, Villers as ſoon as he ſaw that paſſage ſtopped, wherein conſiſted the chief- 


eſt point of the enterprize, placed himſelf with the light horſe, and the regiment | 


of Lavardin at the foot of a hill right againſt the gate toward the ſea, and began to 
fall upon thoſe of the town who were come out to diſcover the forces of the ene- 
my; and whilſt they were kept in a hot ſkirmiſh on that ſide, monſieur de Matig non 


arrived on the other with the reſt of the army, and preſently made good thoſe paſ- 


ſages toward the land; ſo that in leſs than three hours the city was blocked up, 


and beſiged on every fide. In the mean time the ſquadrons of cavalry under Ma- 


licorn and Melery being come up, thoſe that ſallied out were within a little while 


| beaten in again, though with loſs on both ſides, there being ſlain above ſixty of the 
Catholicks, and about eighty of the Hugonots. The Catholick army being divided, 
lodged itſelf into two ſeveral quarters, ſhutting up the ways both by ſea and land; 

for it was their chief deſign to keep the count from any means of ſaving himſelf ; 


and as ſoon as it was quartered, they preſently began their trenches, and to plant 


their cannon, believing the town was able to hold out but a vety few days. But 
the count knowing his weakneſs, and making it his chief aim to fave himſelf, hav- 
ing the night following often given them their alarms in ſeveral places to try and 
amuſe the Catholick camp, at laſt he with a few of his ſoldiers forced a Corps de 
Guard of the ſieur de Luce his regiment which kept a paſſage toward the land, and 
knowing the country very well, by the help of the night ſaved himſelf undiſcovered 
in certain low mooriſh grounds. which uſe to be overflowed by the tide; and then 
Paſſing an arm of the ſea in certain ſmall fiſher-boats which he found by chance, 


Montgomery 


flees from St. 


Le. 


went to Danfront, having left his ſon and ſon-in-law at St. Lo, but with an aſſured hope 


olf relieving them within a few days. 


| ſmall number of his company, and his means of getting away had concealed his 
_ eſcape) till grown ſtrong in horſe by the wp of many gentlemen of his party; he 
began to run about the country, cutting off paſſages, and making ſhew that he 
would relieve the beſieged, nee ou being at laſt aſſured that he was ſlipt out of the 


His flight was not known unto the Catholicks, for the darkneſs of the night, the 
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net, and inſulted furiouſly over the neighbouring country, they called a council of 
war, wherein the opinions being various, the fieurs de Fervaques, Ruberpre, and 
many others counſelled the proſecution of the ſiege of St. Lo, (a buſineſs which they 
eſteemed but of a few days) to take away that ſecure retreat from the enemy, and 
cut off all hopes of ſaving themſelves by ſea : but Villers and St. Colombe were of 
opinion, that leaving St. Lo ſtill beſieged to divide the forces of the enemy, they 
ſhould with the ſame celerity they came thither follow the count de Montgomery, 
thinking that to ſuppreſs him would quite extinguiſh the War. This reſolution be- 
in approved by Matignon, having left Fervaques and Malicorne to block up St. Lo, 
he himſelf with Villers and St. Colombe taking with them two regiments of Foot, 
ſix hundred horſe, and only four ſmall pieces of cannon, marched fo ſpeedily to 
Danfront, that they prevented the enemies intelligence; who though the walls of 
the city were very weak, yet truſting to the river Mane, that runneth about one 
ſide of it, and to the fort, which ſeated upon the top of a hill guards it on the 
other ſide, were reſolved conſtantly to defend the place. The night following the 


| cannon were planted, and in the morning, there being hardly forty yards of the 


wall beaten down, Villers deſpiſing the hindrance of the river paſſed over at the 
head of the infantry up to the breaſt in the water, and aſſaulted it ſo boldly, that the 


ſoldiers being terrified, fled without reſiſtance into into the caſtle, and the town re- 


maining in the power of the Catholicks, was by the fury of the ſoldiers almoſt 
utterly ruined and deſtroyed : Much greater was the difficulty of aſſaulting the caſ- 
tle, ſeated upon an entire rock, where the ſap could do little good, and ſo high 
above the plain, that they were forced with infinite difficulty to raiſe cavaliers for 
the planting of their ordnance, which while the Catholicks put in execution, with 


the ſame ſpeed and courage, the Hugonots ſtill moleſted them with ſharp bloody 


ſallies, which at laſt ceaſed ; for one cavalier being finiſhed, they began furiouſly 


to batter the curtin. After the battering followed a fierce aſſault, in which though 


the Catholicks loſt St. Colombe with a great many voluntiers, and about two hundred 


of their moſt valiant men, the Hugonots received ſo much loſs by the death of a 


great many gentlemen, and the greateſt part of their ſoldiers, that they were able 
ro hold out no longer ; for which cauſe, leſt the aſſault which was preparing with 
more forces than at firſt, ſhould be renewed the next day, they yielded themſelves 


the ſame night to the diſcretion of the conquerors : and monſieur de Matignon en- 


The Count 

Montgomery 18 
taken in Dau- 
front, ſent to 
the court, and 
executed. 


tring the caſtle cauſed the ſoldiers to be pillaged, and let them all go, keeping 

only ſome few Gentlemen priſoners, and the count de Montgomery ; who with a very 
ſtrong guard was brought to court, where by the ſentence of the parliament of Paris, 
he was publickly executed as a rebel, in the place appointed for malefactors: The 


king and queen not only rejoycing that they had freed themſelves of fo fierce an 


enemy, who held perpetual correſpondence with foreign princes, but alſo that they 


had revenged the death of Henry the ſecond, ſlain by him, though accidently (as 
we have ſaid) in a tournament, from the gccaſion of whoſe death proceeded after- 
wards all thoſe following calamities. | 


Danfront being taken, monſieur de Matig on returned to St. Lo, which he began 
ay Villers ſtorming it with the chief of 

, (though with the loſs of much blood) 

defended the avenue that led toward the 


to beſiege more ſtreightly; and the ſeventh 
all the infantry, remained maſter of the wal 
and of a tower which placed in the flank; 


gate. The aſſault being renewed in the? morning by break of day, the victorious 


army entred the town, where the n of Montgomery being ſlain, and mon- 


ſieur de Colombiere, a ſoldier of great valour and noble birth; monſieur Lorges ſon 


to the count, was taken, who being condemned to the ſame puniſhment which his 


father had ſuffered, corrupted his guards, and faved himſelf by flight. Carentane 
and Yolognes yielded without ſtaying to be beſieged ; that fire being thus extinguiſhed, 


which with ſo much danger had been Kindled in the moſt ſuſpected parts of the King- 
dom. . 5 | | e 
But at that time the King's life was drawn almoſt unto the laſt period; for hav- 


ing begun ſome months before to ſpit blood, being afterwards oppreſſed with a 
flow, but a continued internal feaver, he had in the end utterly loſt all ſtrength ; 


whereby knowing himſelf to be already near his death, he cauſed all the lords and 


officers of the crown which were then at court, to be called unto him; and having 
told them the danger of his ſickneſs, and nearneſs of his death, he declared his bro- 
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ther Henry king of Poland to be his ſucceſſor in the kingdom, and until his coming, 
the queen his mother to be regent-z. ſtritly commanding the duke of Alancon, the 
king of Navarre, and all others, under pain of rebelſion to obey and ſerve her faith- 
fully until the arrival of the lawful king. After that the ſecretaries of ſtate, and 
Renato de Birago, (who a while before was choſen high chancellor in the place of 
Michael de Þ Hoſpital already dead) had paſſed the patents for theſe matters, and re- 
giſtred them in the parliament, the king recommending the peace of his kingdom 
te his council, and his little daughter the; only child which he had by the queen 


his Wife, and Charles his baſtard ſon, who was yet a child, unto the care of his 
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mother with grave and pious diſcourſes, having diſmiſſed all thoſe that were pre- Cherie: the 

ſent, he held his mother faſl by the hand, and ended the courſe of his troubleſome IXth, dieth 
reign upon the thirtieth day of May, before he was full five and twenty years of the 30th of | 
age; leaving his kingdom, after the revolution of ſo many wars, in no leſs danger Tay; 1574; 


and confuſion than he had found it in fourteen years before, when he came a child 


unto the crown. 


The End of the Fifth BOOK. 


FF THE 


CIVIL WARS of FRANCE. 
By Henrico Caterino D' Avila. 


The Sixth Book. 


The ARGUMENT. 


— 


matters in ſuſpence till the coming of King Henry the Third, out 


affairs of F rance ; and thither alſo comes the Mareſhal d' Anville. The 


King denies to reſolue upon any thing till he have conferred with his Mother; 
he reſtores thoſe places to the Duke of Savoy, which for ſecurity, had till 


then been kept from him. He paſſes at Pont Beauvoyſin; is net by the 
Duke of Alancon and the King of Navarre ; by him they are ſet at Liber- 
ty : He meets the Queen his Mother,\ and they enter the City of Lyons. 
The King's deſigns and ends, to which\ he intends to direct the courſe of his 
Government, are particularly ſet down ; he defires Peace and to procure it, 


reſolves to make War coldly. He treats) of Marriage and reſolves to take to 


Wife Louyſe of Lorrain, Daughter to the Count de Vaudemont, He 7s 
_ Crowned ar Rheims, and there marrieth her. He labours to get his Bro- 
ther elected King of Poland; but be is put beſide it: The War continues 

in the mean Time; and Mumbrun, head of the Hugonots in Dauphine, 7s 
defeated, taken, and excuted, The King alters the manner of Govern- 
ment, to leſſen the authority of the great Ones. The Duke of Alancon de- 
prived of the bopes of Poland, and not being able to obtain the Title of 
Lieutenant-General, flies from Court, and becomes head of the Politicks and 


_ Hugonets : All the other Lords of that Party, put themſelves under him, and 


the Prince of Conde ſends him great Supplies out of Germany; which 
paſſing through Champaigne, are routed and diſperſed by the Duke of Guile. 


The Queen Mother goes to confer with the Duke of Alancon, and concludes 


a Truce : In the mean time the King of Navarre leaves ths Court, flees in- 
70 Guienne, and declares himſelf Hugonot : The Prince of Conde advanceth 


with 


HE Sixth Book contains the arts uſed by the queen Regent, to hold 


„/ Poland. He departs ſecretly from that Kingdom, and paſſing through 
Italy, comes to Turin: The Queen ſends thither to inform him of the 
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with the German Army, and at Moulins joins with the Duke of Alancon: 
The Queen returns, and concludes a Peace, but with ſuch exorbitant (on- 
ditions, that all the Catholicks, are offended at it. ' The Duke of Guiſe and 
his Brother lay hold of the occafion, declare themſelves heads of the Catbo- 
lick party, and make a League to oppoſe the 'Eftabliſhment of the Hugonots ; 
the grounds and progref of that League are related: The King of Navarre 
thereupon pretending, that the Catholicks. began firft, by the means of the 
Prince of Conde, takes up Arms. The King aſſembles the States General in 
the City of Blois, to ſettle things in order; but after ſeveral attempts and con- 
trivances, they break up without concluding, any thing. The King defires 
peace; but ſeeing the Hugonots inclining to War, raiſes two: Armies against 
them: The Duke of Alancon with one of them takes la Charite, Iſoire, and 
other places; the Duke of Mayenne with the other takes Thon-Charente and 
Marans. From War they came to a treaty of Agreement : Peace is con- 
eluded, and the Queen-Mother goes to confer with the King of Navarre to 
make it the ſtronger. The King intent upon the deſign of his hidden thoughts, 
imploys his time wholly in Religious exerciſes, 4 cl all Offices to himſelf, 
and ae of them to his Favourites, among whom the Duke of Joyeuſe 
and Eſpernon are eſpecially exalted by him. He inſtitutes. à new Order of 
Kmnighthood called Du S. Eſperit. The Queen-Mother goes from the King of 
| Navarre, and viſits a great part of the Kingdom. The Duke of Alancon, to 
obtain Queen Elizabeth in Marriage, goes over into England, is much ho- 
noured; but, notwithſtanding publick A ee nothing is determined. 
The Hugonots renew the War; the Prince of Conde takes la Pere in Picardy, 
and the King of Navarre poſſeſſeth himſelf of Cahors, and other places: The 
King diſpatches ſeveral Armies againſt them, by which la Fere is recovered, 


but little done in other places: The Duke of Alancon being returned into 


France, interpoſes and ſettles the peace again. He goes into Flanders to 
command the States that had caſt off thetr Obedience to the Crown of Spain, 
adbes little good there, returns into France, and dies. STO 


x HE death of Charles the ninth happening juſt at the time when the 
5 Fj remedies uſed by him, to purge the humours of his Kingdom, were 


in the height of their operation; He left not only all parts of 
i France in great diſorder and confuſion ; but alſo the ſtate of the 
Ay Crown in exceeding danger and uncertainty, by the ſubverſion, or 
at leaſt weakning of all the foundations of the Government; for, 
beſids the lawful ſucceſſor, ſo far diſtant in a ſtrange country, who if he had been 
preſent, might by aſſiſting at the helm in a time of ſo great peril, have ſteered and 


moderated the doubtful, troubleſome courſe of the commonwealth, all the inſtru- 


ments of rule and powers were alſo either much weakened, or utterly perverted ; and 
even thoſe means which uſually maintain and preſerve others, were univerſally bent to 
the diſtraction and ruin of that kingdom. | Fe fi 


The duke of Alancon and the king of Navarre, neareſt of the blood royal, and 


by that prerogative chief of the council of ſtate, were held as guilty of a moſt hai- 


nous crime, and ſtraitly guarded as priſoners. The prince of Conde, though very 


young, yet of an antient reputation by the fame of his anceſtors, not only abſent and 
fled from the court, but protected by the favour of the proteſtant princes, and ready by 
foreign forces to bring in new inundations. The Hugonots up in arms in every 
province, and manifeſtly intent by all means poſſible to ſurpriſe and poſſeſs the chiefeſt 
cities and fortreſſes. Many of the greateſt lords, ſome ſecretly, ſome openly, were 
alienated ; and divers of thoſe who had moſt experience in affairs, molt authority 
with the people, and moſt reputation in war, were already (if I may uſe that word) 
Cantonized in their ſeveral provinces and governments ; the treaſury empty, or ra- 
ther deſtroyed ; the gentry wearied and impoveriſhed ; the militia waſted and con- 
* | | | Fff a | RR ==” 
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1574. ſumed; the people ruined and undone; and yet not only the diſſentions in matters 
of religion, but alſo the emulations and enmities of the great ones were ſtill more 
than ever kindled and ſtirred up, In this miſerable condition no other prop upheld 
the ſtate from a final ſubverſion. contrived and plotted by ſo many, ſave only the 
wiſdom and magnanimity of the queen-mother, who by long uſe accuſtomed to refiſt 
the heavieſt ſtrokes of fortune, having preſently after the king's death taken poſſeſ- 
ſion of the regency, endeavoured . Nang by the beſt means ſhe could, to ſtop the 
dangerous precipice of the preſent affairs. | | 
But the diſeaſes of that kingdom were not ſo light, nor the humours that di- H 
ſtempered it ſo weak, as could by gentle medicines be cured in a ſhort time, eſpe- . 
cially in the king's abſence; wherefore the queen, by the experience of ſo many 
years, well acquainted with the nature and quality of the ſickneſs, nor preſuming 
more upon her own ſtrength than in reaſon ſhe ought to hope; thought in that pre- 
ſent conjuncture ſhe ſhould do enough, if - ſhe could keep the ſtate of the kingdom 
from growing worſe, and preſerve it from falling into greater diſtractions, ſuſpending 
the preſent diſorders till the king's coming; who afterwards with a well-grounded 
reſolution might apply ſuch remedies as he thought moſt proper : and in this ſhe imi- 
tated the ordinary cuſtom which phyſicians obſerve in the cure of the moſt deſperate 
maladies; who having in hand a body full of groſs, corrupt humours, either in the 
heat of the dog-days, or the extream cold of winrer, (both times unfit to cleanſe 
and purge them away) endeavour by gentle lenitive medicines to allay the violence 
of the diſeaſe, till the conveniency of the ſeaſon gives them opportunity to make a 
perfect cure. She was the rather perſwaded to take that courſe, becauſe ſhe knew 
not what the king would reſolve on; who though he had ſeverely perſecuted the 
Hugonots, during the reign of his brother, yet mens opinions and reſolutions chang- 
ing, according to the alteration of affairs, he could not be certain whether he would 
ircline to peace or war; and therefore ſhe thought beſt to reſerve things in ſuch 
manner, that he might have power to follow that which he moſt approved. Where. 
fore being reſolved to diſſemble, and to value the ſubſtance more than the appearance 
of things, ſhe determined firſt of all to make preparations for war, that ſhe might 
not be taken unprovided; and then in other matters, with delays and prolonged 
hopes to lull and entertain the expectations and inclinations of the great ones, 
endeavouring chiefly to keep foreign armies from invading any part of the king- 
dom. | | | | | 5 
With this reſolution ſhe with all ſpeed ſent Gaſpar count of Schombergh, to raiſe 
fix thouſand Swiſſes, and ſome troops of German cavalry ; to the duke of Mont- 
penſier (who by reaſon of the king's deſperate ſickneſs was come to court) ſhe gave 
charge, that returning preſently to the camp which was left in Poictou, he ſhould re- 
cruit both the horſe and foot as much as he could : and the ſame commiſſion he gave 
to the prince Dauphine, who with the other army was in the confines of Dauphine 
and Languedoc: and nevertheleſs at the ſame time having ſtill a regard to thoſe ends 
ſhe had ſecretly propoſed to her ſelf, though ſhe took not away the guards which were 
placed upon the duke of Alancon and the king of Navarre, yet ſhe began to uſe them 
with wonderful ſhews of honour and affection ; for alledging that it ſtood not with 
their reputation to beſet at liberty without/ſome previous teſtimony of their inno- 
cency, and without the decree and conſent of the lawful king, leſt the nearneſs of 
| blood and relation might ſeem to have had greater power with her than truth and 
reaſon ; in all other things ſhe ſhewed ſuch an entire confidence in them, that ſhe 
did nothing of importance without their advice; and promiſed beſides to be a parti- 
cular inſtrument in effecting their hopes and pretenſions: by which means the duke 
of Alancon, being of an unconſtant nature, and allured by his mother's flatteries, ſuf- 
fered himſelf to be eaſily guided by her ſubtilty: and the king of Navarre, finding 
no opportunity to advance his fortune, feigned to give credit to all ſhe ſaid. Thus 
thele two princes either drawn (though not ſincerely) to her party, or quieted, and 
as it were lulled aſleep, the regency being confirmed in her without oppoſition, ſhe 
- jointly with her ſon, and ſon-in law, writ to the magiſtrates, governours of provin- 
J | | ces, and other officers of the crown; not becauſe their aſſent was neceſſary to make 
| her orders authentick, nor becauſe ſhe had any great confidence in them ; but to 
ſhew ſhe was both in mind and counſel united with thoſe princes, and to take away 
all hopes of their protection from thoſe, who deſiring new changes, had ſet their eyag 
| | N | upon 
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that 12000 crowns ſhould be paid unto them b 
riſons without annoying or moleſting the country. 


upon them with wondrous expectation. Theſe letters, beſides the notice of the 


king's death, and his election of the queen - mother tobe regent; contained alſo the 
confirmation of thoſe edifts granted (by Charles lately deceaſed) to thoſe of the re- 


formed religion z as liberty of conſcience, the free permiſſion of their eccleſiaſtical 


1574: 


rites ; and finally, an effectual exhortation to them all, to live under the obedience 


of thoſe edits, and of the ordinary magiſtrates, in quietneſs and tranquillity ; on 
the other ſide, exhorting thoſe magiſtrates to conſerve all perſons in their own juſt 


rights, and to prohibit any kind of moleſtation to all ſorts of people whatſoever ; 


which things were by monfieur de Villeroy ſecretary of ſtate; her moſt aſſured confi- 
dent, laid open with many artificial flouriſhes; and with interpretations, and commil- 
ſions favourable to the Hugonots: to withdraw the fuel from that fire; and among 


ſo many diſcords, in part to qualifie and mitigate in the minds of ſuch as were moſt 
| Eredulous, thoſe ſo turbulent diſſentions kindled in matters of religion: . 


To theſe ſatisfactory words, joining deeds no leſs proper and efficacious, ſhe diſ- 
patched the abbot of Giovanni Baptiſta Guadagni, to monſieur de la Noue, to treat of a 


_ ceſſation of arms in Poictou and Xaintonge, where the duke of Montpenſier ſtill in- 
creaſing his army, did purpoſely ſlacken his proceedings, it being the intent of the 


queen-regent, rather to ſuſpend the cauſes, than proſecute or haſten the effects. 
With the ſame directions ſhe diſpatched monſieur de St. Sulpice to the mareſhal d' An- 


ville, to the end that by giving him hopes of his brothers liberty, and of his confir- 


mation in the government of Languedoc, he might endeavour to ſettle the commoti- 


ons alſo in thoſe patts, and bring things to a truce, which ſhe was reſolved to accept 


of, though upon diſadvantagious conditions. The abbot Guadagni's negotiation pro- 
ople thereabouts, who by woful ex- 


duced its effects; for the Rochellers, and other 
perience had ſufficiently known the valour and ſevere reſolutions of the new king; 


when, as his brother's lieutenant, he made war againſt the hugonots; being in jn theabſciics 
very great fear of him, inclined eaſily to the truce, as it were to a forerunner and of the new 
introduction of peace; for which cauſe it was concluded, that there ſhould be a ceſ- King Henry 3. 


ſation of arms for two next enſuing months July and Auguſt, and for as much longer 


as the king ſhould think fit, to whom they remitted themſelves in that buſineſs; and 
y the regent, to maintain their ga- 


But the treaty of St. Sulpice wrought not the ſame effect; for though the mare- 


by force, and therefore inclined to the truce z yet of his own part Mambrun in Dau- 


Pdbine, who made war rather like an outlaw againſt every body, than like a ſoldier 


againſt a certain enemy, would not hearken to any agreement, which would neceſſi- 
tate him to lay down his arms, and ceaſe to over-run and ſpoil the country : and 


on the other part, the catholicks of Languedoc, and eſpecially the parliament of Tho- 


a 1ruce 1s 
made ſor two 


months, 


| ſhal d' Anville was more diſpoſed to maintain himſelf by arts and diſſimulations, than 


louſe, were ſo enflamed againſt the Mareſhal d' Anville, that they hardly yielded to the 
ceſſation, though commanded by the queen-regent; it would at laſt have been 


effected, if d' Anville at the ſame time aiming by any means to ſecure and poſſeſs him- 


ſelf of thoſe places that depended on him, arrogating the king's power to himſelf, 


had not by deeds contrary to his words ſummoned the ſtates of that province, and The Parlia- | 
by means of his own adherents, publiſhed decrees and ordinances, which had more ment of 7 


of an abſolute prince, than of a governour. Whereupon the parliament of Tholoyſe, ue ordains, 


5 A b f : 4 he Truce 
infinitely incenſed at thoſe proceedings which did manifeſtly impair their authority, — ag 


But neither the injuries of her enemies, nor the diſobedience of her friends, could 


not only refuſed the truce themſelves ; but forbad all thoſe of the catholick party accepted nor 


either to accept, or put it in execution. executed. 


alter the queen's determination; who making ſmall account of outward appearances, 


minded only the compaſſing of her own ends : Wherefore continuing the buſineſſes 
which were ſet on foot, ſhe treated ſtill with him, and with his agents, to gain the 


benefit ef time by the ſame arts, wherewith he endeavoured to ſettle the foundations 
of his own eſtate: which things, while they were in agitation, the Rochellers, fickle 
and unconſtant in their reſolutions, either becauſe they were excited by thoſe of Lan- 


guedoc, or becauſe the 12000 crowns which were paid them, were not ſufficient to The Rochel- 
maintain their ſoldiers, who wanting the ſpoils of war, diſbanded and forſook lers break the 


ces round about committed moſt grievous cruel 
g outrages: 


tbem daily, upon a ſudden broke the truce, which a while before was ſo willingly Truce. 
accepted and concluded, and in all pla 
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outrages : Yet neither for all this was the queen any thing diſmayed ; dut diſſembling 
all injuries with marvellous patience, to accompliſh her own deſignes, diſpatched new 
agents to the Rochellers, and to d' Anville, that they might renew the treaty ; it 
ſufficing her, though the buſineſs could not be effected, that ſtill ſhe had notice of the 
king's arrival, the time might be ſpun out, without new troubles and diſtractions; 
and therefore every where mingled treaties of accommodation with actions of war, 
both ſides proceeded with equal ſlowneſs, not concluding any agreement, and im- 
ploying their armies only in the buſineſs of ſmall importance. „ 

And now affairs were brought almoſt to the point which the queen before deſired; 
for monſieur de Montpenſier with an army kept the forces of the Hugonots at a bay 
in Xaintonge; the prince Daupbine, with another, oppoſed the attempts in Dau- 


pPbine; and d' Anville, who doubtful in his mind, thought more to eſtabliſh himſelf, 


than to make any new conqueſt, being held in hand with arts and promiſes, drew 
out the time, without making any more expreſs declarations. But the prince of Conde, 
reſiding in Straſbourgh, one of the hans towns in Germany, was already reſolyed 
(following the ſteps of his father) to make himſelf head of his party ; and therefore 
treated with the proteſtant princes about the raiſing of new forces, and by meſſages 
ſollicited the Hugonots of France, to unite and gather themſelves together, and to 
aſſiſt him with ſome reaſonable ſum of money, whereby while the king was abſent, 


he might without delay enter with a powerful army into Burgongne. 
For this cauſe the deputies of the Hugonot provinces (they then called them 


the Reformed Churches) being met together at Millaut, with the agents of the mare- 


ſhal a Anville, )who, though he feigned the contrary, and entertained the queen 


regent with words and promiſes, was yet ſecretly united to them) they conſulted as 
well about the means of procuring money, as about the conditions upon which they 
ſhould admit the prince unto that command; which the queen no ſooner knew, but 


| ſhe preſently diſpatched fitting perſons (whereof ſhe jndiciouſly choſe many, and with 


her liberality maintained a great number) who under colour of treating an agreement, 
ſhould by ſowing doubts and diſcords, hinder and delay the reſolutions of that meet- 
ing: nor did the deputies agree very well among themſelves ; for though they all 


knew well enough, that without the name of a prince of the blood, that ſhould, both 
| within and without the kingdom, want authority and reputation, and by conſequence 


the ſtrength of all their forces; yet were their opinions diverſe concerning the prince: 


for many had yet ſet their eyes upon the duke of Alancon ; many defired the kin 


of Navarre; and ſome were unſatisfied with the youth of the prince of Conde, doubt- 
ing that his want of years and experience would be accompanied with weakneſs and 
contempt. To this was joined the ambiguouſneſs of d' Anville, who though his 
chiefeſt aim was his own ſecurity, and the conſervation of his government of Lan- 
guedoc, yet could he not altogether widen his thoughts from pretending to the 


_ firſt place, which though he could not obtain for himſelf, yet he deſired at leaft that 


he that had it, ſhould acknowledge it principally from him : nor could it much pleale 
la Noue, whoſe power with the Rochellcrs was very great to ſee a ſuperior choſen, 


whoſe eminence and reputation would much eclipſe and diminiſh the authority of his 


command. But neither the queen's policy, nor their own particular diviſions could 
reſtrain the general ardour and inclination with which moſt of them voluntarily con- 
curred, to put themſelves under that prince, whole anceſtors they were accuſtomed 
to obey, and whoſe very name alone made deep impreſſions in the minds of the peo- 


ple, by reaſon of the ſo famous, and much deplored memory of his father. Where- 
fore the articles of agreement were ſet down in the name of the provinces, (d' An- 
ville and la Noue aſſenting to them of neceſſity, though ſecretly, whereby after their 


wonted pretences and proteſtations, rhe power and command of that party was con- 


The price of ferred upon the prince of C onde, committed to his protection both the liberty of 
Conde is made their conſcience, and the ordering of that war which was thought neceſſary for 


Head of the 
Hugonots. 


their common ſafety. To theſe capitulations joining a convenient ſum of money, 
they appointed three deputies to aſſiſt the prince, both in the conduct and ſudden 


expedition of the Germans, and to relate to him the ſtate of their affairs, and their 


common reſolutions. | 


At this very time the Hugonots uſing all poſſible means to help themſelves, printed 
an infinite number of little pamphlets under divers titles, but all with bing ſtings 
and fabulous Narrations againſt the actions and government of the queen rent, to 


| 
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whom many of them being brought, and the Council purpoſing to decree ſevere pu- 15745 


niſkments againſt the authors and printers of thoſe defamatory ee and ſedi- 
10 


tious libels ; ſhe oppoſed that opinion, alledging, that to prohibite them, was a cer- 
tain means to make them authentick z and that there was no greater proof nor trial 
of the good than when they were hated, and abuſed by malicious people; and per- 
ſevering in her reſolution, not to regard outward appearances, ſhe diſſembled all thoſe 
injuries with admirable patience ; but when ſhe ſaw the preparation for the coming 
of the Germans, being moſt reſolute to oppoſe them' with foree, if policy were not 
ſufficient, ſhe went from Paris accompanied with the duke of Alancon and the king 


of Navarre, who not yet ſet at liberty, followed her, but without conſtraint ; and 


being come into Bourgongne, ſhe herſelf muſtered the pot. 9 and Germans, confirm- 
ing the affections of the commanders with liberal gifts, and many favours ; and then 
marching with them towards the provinces that were up gn arms, which were the 
ſame where the king's coming was expected, and 2 which the army of the 
proteſtants intended to enter the kingdom, ſhe reſolved to ſtay in Lions as a convenient 
place to move which way ſoever need required. | | 

In the mean time the King having had notice of the death of Charles, brought to 
him by monſieur de Chemeraut, within thirteen days, though the _—_— of the king- - 
dom of Poland, infinitely ſatisfied with his valour and comportment, did uſe all poſ- 
ſible means to ſtay him there; yet he not willing to forego his hereditary right to 
France, for the elective kingdom of Poland, there being ſo great a difference between 
them; and ſollicited by thoſe urgent Affairs, which called him away, to remedy ſuch 
violent dangers, departed ſecretly by night with a ſmall retinue, and paſſing through 
Auſtria, with all poſſible ſpeed, went forward toward his own kingdom by the way 
of Haly. He was continually haſtened by letters and meſſages from the queen re- 
gent, who with much ado ſmothering the ſparks of that fire, which was ready to 


break into a flame, infinitely deſired her ſon's preſence that ſhe might without fur- 
ther delay apply ſuch remedies as were proper for the malignity of the diſeaſe : where- 


fore the king ſpending no longer time than juſt what neceſſity required in the en- 
tertainments of the princes of Italy, and particularly in the delights of Venice, where- 
he was received with wonderful pomp and honour, about the end of Auguſt arrived at 


_ Thurin, where it was expected he would begin to prepare, and lay the ground work 


of his deſigns. 


Ihe mareſhal d Anville, upon ſecurity of the duke of Savoy's word, came thither 
do him, as alſo Philippe Huraut viſcount of Chiverny his old chancellor, Gaſper count 


of Schombergh, Bernard de Fizis, and Nicholas de Neuville ſieur de Villeroy, both ſecre- 
taries of State, who all were ſent from the queen regent, to give him an account 
of the affairs of his kingdom. But the king having heard the relation, with the ſe- 
cret deſigns of his mother, and on the other ſide the pretences and excuſes of the 
mareſhal, though not only Roger ſieur de Bellegarde, and Guy de Pibrac his favoured 


counſellors ; but alſo the duke of Savoy, and the lady Margaret laboured all they 


could to bring him to ſome determination that might be favourable to d' Anville; yet 


nouriſhing high thoughts in the depth of his mind, and making his excuſe that he 


would reſolve nothing without the aſſiſtance and approbation of his mother, to whoſe 
vigilance and prudence he was ſo much obliged, he diſmiſſed d' Anville with ambigu- 
ous anſwers, and haſtned his journey ſo much the more, leſt he ſhould be put upon a 
neceſlity of referring that to the determinations of others, which he purpoſed to re- 
ſerve to the execution of his own premeditated deſigns ; for the better compaſſing 


| Whereof, ſeeing he had ſo many buſineſſes to ſettle in his own kingdom, that for 
many decads of years it would be in vain to think of any enterprize on that ſide of 


the mountains; and defiring abſolutely to gain the duke of Savoy and the lady Mar- Herrythe II. 


ęgaret, that he might make uſe of them afterward in the effecting of his purpoſes, he returning out 
| reſolved to reſtore unto them Pignerol, Savillan and la Vallee de Peruſe, which for 


of Poland, 
| ? > : ſta Turi 
ſecurity of the intentions of thoſe princes, had been held by the kings his predeceſ- un, 4-0/9 


ſors; thinking it ſuperfluous to keep places with a vaſt expence, out of his King- certain places 


dom, which were of no other uſe but in conſideration of thoſe hopes, which as affairs to the duke of 


then ſtood, were very far off, and unlikely. Yet many condemned that his precipitate oa 4 Mo 


reſtitution of them, and Lodovico Gonzago duke of Nevers governour of thoſe places, of France tor 
and a man of equal wiſdom and loyalty, after having uſed all poſſible endeavours that ſecurity. 


they might not be reſtored, laid open his opinion finally in writing, which he deſired 


Ggg 2 might 
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might be kept for his diſcharge, among the records and charters of the crown; where- 


at the king was offended, though he wiſely diſſembled it, thinking them vain and 


ambitious, who would ſeem to know more of his own ſecrets than he himſelf. 


The fifth day of September, he came into the confines of his own kingdom at Pont. 
Beau-voy/in, where the duke of Alancon, and the king of Navarre expected him, 


who having till then (though with much gentleneſs) been kept as priſoners, were 
with demonſtrations of much honour and affection fully ſet at liberty by him at the 
firſt meeting, and to glve the greater teſtimony of his good will toward them, he 
placed himſelf in the midſt between them both, to receive his ſubjects which were 
come thither to the confines to ſhew their dutiful reſpects unto him. The next day 
he met the queen his mother, who was putpoſely come to a little Caſtle near Lyons ; 
and being entred together into the city, they began without further delay, to treat of 


' buſineſs, concerning the peace, or war which they were to make with their armed ſub- 


jects ; 


but alſo the miſerable condition to which he himſelf at that time was reduced; for the 
whole kingdom being divided into two different factions, the one of the Catholicks, 
the other of the Hugonots, both which had their chief heads appointed and eſtabliſhed 
Jong before hand, and through the long reiterated diſtractions, not only the cities and 


_ provinces, but alſo all particular perſons divided between them, he found that he 


was left (as we uſe to ſay) dry between two rivers ; and that his power being ſhared 


and diſmembred between thoſe two great parties, he retaining nothing but the name 


of a king, was utterly deprived both of his forces and due obedience ; and more- 
over, that to avoid miſery and contempt, he was neceſſitated to become factious, and 


partial; and mixing in the diſſentions of his ſubjects, to make himſelf the author of 


his own misfortunes, and a neceſſary inftrument to imbroil and deſtroy his own king- 
dom. For though the Hugonots and politicks were called by the name of rebels, as 
thoſe who firſt had ſhaken off the yoke of their obedience to the king and openly 
oppoſed him; and though the Catholicks fought under a colour of ſo ſpecious, and ſo 


neceſſary a caule as the defence and preſervation of their religion; yet for all that the 


malice of mankind had mingled with it the venom of private intereſts, and under 


that honourable pretence, the ambition of the great ones had to the prejudice of 
their kings, built up their own power and eſtabliſhed a kind of unſufferable autho- 
rity. | | | 


The Guiſes, wailſt in the reign of the late kings they bore the principal ſway in 
the government, had very fair bs {de to raiſe and confirm their own great- 
neſs, by putting the commands of ſtrong places, and the governments of provinces 
into the hands of their own creatures; and neareſt confidents ; by placing their de- 


pendants in the Courts of juſtice, in the kyng*s council, in the chief honours of the 


court, and the management of the Finances; and by drawing an infinite number of 
men to their own devotion, who were ſtreightly engaged to them for ſo many favours, 


gifts, riches and dignities obtained by their means; which things, whilſt the minds 
of men were paſſionately inclined to that party, and taken with the ſpecious maſk of 


religion, to many ſeemed tolerable, and to many very reaſonable and juſt : But now 
they were taken notice of to be unite 
great engine erected to oppoſe, and upon any fit occaſion to reſiſt even the authority 
and pleaſure of the king himſelf. * But on the other ſide, the Hugonots had no lefs 


conveniency of eſtabliſhing themſelves, and ſtrengthening their own power; for having 
by the oftentation of liberty, and by promiſing offices and authority, drawn unto 


themſelves all the male contents and turbulent ſpirits, who once entangled, could no 


more diſ-ingage themſclves ; and the edicts of ſo many ſeveral pacifications, having 
{ill confirmed thoſe offices and governments to thoſe upon whom they had been can- 


ferred by the princes heads of the faction; in proceſs of time, the provinces 


were incumbered with them, places of ſtrength poſſeſſed by them, many chief offices 


of the crown repleniſhed with their adherents, and a great part of the Nobility, with 
many popular men, were united and intereſted with them through the whole king- 


dom. Wherefore the late kings, who by reaſon of the ſhortneſs of their reigns, 
had given greater opportunity to the building up of thoſe two powerful factions, re- 


maining utterly deprived of all the means and inſtruments of Government, were forced 


by neceſlity to become champions of the paſſion, and promoters of the greatneſs of 
| SG | other 


The king knew very well not only the wavering troubleſome eſtate of his kingdom, 


in one body of a faction, they appeared as a 
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other men; fo that being unable of themſelves to execute any ſolid reſolute deſign, in 
ſtead of governing, they were governed; and inſtead of bridling that violence, they 
themſelves were carried away by the impetuous ſtream of thoſe factions: which in- 
dignities being ſeriouſly conſidered by the preſent king, full of high thoughts, and of 
a lively generous ſpirit, had made ſuch an impreſſion in him, that though he uſed his 
uttermoſt endeavours to diſſemble and conceal ir, he could not but with deep ſighs 
often break forth into the words of Lewis the XI, (one of his predeceſſors) * That 
it was now high time to put Kings out of their Page-ſhips : meaning, that they having 
ſo long been ſubject to the laſh and diſcipline of the heads of thoſe factions, it was 
then ſeaſonable to. ſhake of their empire and dominion. With theſe conſiderations 
having even in the time of his brother's reign begun to obſerve and der ore that weak- 
neſs of the king's and inſolence of the ſubjects, and having made a great reflection 
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upon them in the thoughts of his late voyage, after the crown was fallen into his 


hands, he reſolved with himſelf to uſe all poſſible force to ſhake from his neck the 
wretched diſhonourable yoke of thoſe factions, and to make himſelf a free abſolute 


king, as ſo many of his glorious anceſtots had been. 


But as this thought was certainly very neceſſary for one that deſired to reign; and 


and conſumed z he wanted the obedience of his ſubjects, who were ſo obſtinately in- 
tereſted in their ſeveral factions, that the majeſty and veneration of a _ was als 
ready become fabulous and contemptible : he wanted faithful truſty miniſters ;; for 


very juſt in the lawful poſſeſſor of a crown; ſo was it alfo infinitely hard and diffi- ; 
cult to be put in execution; He wanted the ſine ws of the treaſury, already waſted 


every one by ſome ſtrait tie or other was engaged to one of the parties; and the bu- 


ſineſs of it ſelf by reaſon of their ſo exceſſive power, was a work of mighty art, ex- 
traordinary cares, infinite diligence z and for the perfecting thereof, propitious fortune 
was no leſs requiſite than great length of time. But notwithſtanding all of theſe ſo 


| weighty obſtacles, the king's mind being ſo inwardly wounded that he could not 
take himſelf off from the perpetual meditation of that deſign, and thinking no enter- 


priſe (how painful or difficult ſoever) impoſſible to his youth and valour, firmly de- 
termined to apply all his moſt powerful endeavours to compaſs that end, which he 
was not only perſwaded to by publick reſpects and his former conſiderations, but was 


alſo moved and incited thereunto by his own private paſſions and particular -inclina- 
tions; for having conceived an inveterate hatred pier the king of Navarre and 


the prince of Conde, from the time that he was employed againſt them, in that war 
wherein he had been nouriſhed and brought up from his very childhood; he ardently 


| deſired to ſee the ruin of them, and of all the reſt of their faction; from whom, 


by reaſon of former injuries, he believed he could never have any real nor faithful ſer- 
vice : and on the other fide, calling to mind the. offence received from the duke of 
Guiſe in the perſon of his ſiſter the lady Margaret then queen of Navarre, (of whorh 
it was reported that he had obtained more than pony favours) he had converted 
all the love which he formerly bare him into ſo great a ſpleen, that (although he diſ- 


ſembled it) he burned with a moſt fervent deſire of revenge; and for het ſake could 


not endure any intereſt, dependance or alliance of blood with the houſe of Guiſe; ſo 
that publick cauſes concurting with private enmities, he ſo much the more eaſily re- 
ſolved to deſtroy both thoſe ſo potent fations, TT We e 

But in contriving proper means to attain that end; the firſt doubt he met withal 
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was this, whether the eſtabliſhment of peace or continuance of war were more pro- 


fitable for the advancement of his deſign 3 and though partly to diſcover theit incli- 
nations, partly to draw from them ſome conſiderations agreeing with his own intents; 
he heard the opinions of his couneellors in that point; ſome exhorting him to im- 


brace peace, and others encouraging the proſecution of the war; yet he eoncluded 
with himſelf, that war continually nouriſhing and increaſing the force and power of 


the factions, was diſadvantagious for his preſent purpoſe 3 and that peace which 


would hull aſleep turbulent ſpirits, and with the benefit of time quiet the paſſions and 
animoſities of both parties, was much more helpful and 18 * to the effecting of his 
d adherents were daily added 


deſires. For while the war continued, new abettors a 


to the factions, new places fortified,' which were in the power of the heads of thoſe 


parties, new garriſons brought in, and the youth was bred up in the profeſſion of arms; 
and in the obſtinacy of civil diſſentions; whereas by peace, the feuds and enmities 
between particular men would be omni, the courſe of the factions + 
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whom he might ſecurely commit the admi 
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the fortifications already made (as the cuſtom is) would be demoliſhed, the numbet 
of thoſe, who (wanting, other means of living) maintained themſelves by war, would 
be diſſipated, the remembrance of paſt hatreds buried, and the old engaged leaders 


{fo accuſtomed to diſcord) dropping away, young men, free from paſſion, and bred 


in peaceful thoughts, would ſpring up in their places. To theſe reaſons was alſo added 
this other important reſpect, That it being neceſſary for the execution of ſo great a 


deſign, to furniſh the treaſury with ſome ſtore of money for the foundation of his 
own power, and the ſufficient maintenance of his greatneſs, and forces proper for a 


king; this could not be put in practice but by the benefit of peace, ſince war did 
continually deſtroy and conſume the publick ſtock, waſting that in a few months, 
which with much labour was a whole year a gathering from the people. Beſides this, 
that old conſideration wrought alſo, which had ever produced the concluſion of 
peace; for the prince of Conde being ready to come out of Germany with a great fo- 
reign army to the evident danger of France, it ſeemed much more to the purpoſe to 
divert that tempeſt by an agreement, than by reſiſting it with force in that weak be- 
ginning of his reign to put the ſtate of his kingdom in ſo manifeſt an hazard. Theſe 


reaſons, which perchance by the deſire of reſt, and of the delights of the court, (to 


which he was very much inclined) were made to appear more valid and powerful, 
perſwaded him to imbrace an accommodation; yet becauſe the occaſion of the war 
were juſt and reaſonable, and becauſe the Hugonots on their part provoked him daily 
with new injuries, in ſo much as Mombrun coming from the mountains of Daupbine, 
had plundred his own carriages as they paſſed from Savoy to Lyons; and on the other 
fide, becauſe the Catholick princes unanimouſly exhorted him not to forſake that 
path of conſtancy and valour which in former times he had fo gloriouſly trodden, 
for the ſuppreſſion. and extirpation of hereſie; he feared his deſigns would eaſily be 
diſcovered, if it were obſerved, that he, a young warlike prince, ſhould refuſe to 
ſhow himſelf againſt the rebellious, and not care to puniſh the inſolence and contu- 
macy of his own ſubjects: for having no cauſe to think that his former actions could 
argue him guilty of either baſeneſs of mind, or weakneſs of underſtanding, they would 
rather believe he had directed his aim at ſome further and more important ends, which 
he thought it would be impoſſible for him to compaſs, when once they were laid 
open by more than probable conjectures : wherefore reſolving to make uſe of the con- 
tinued ordinary means of diſſimulation, which by nature and cuſtom he was very 
well verſed in, he determined in himſelf to continue the war, but with ſuch cold faint 
Proceedings as ſhould not alter the ſtate of affairs; and in the mean time by conve- 
nient opportunities dexterouſly and diſſemblingly to bring in peace, upon the ground 
whereof he would after go on to nearer, and to more effectual means; for feigning 
ſometimes to be taken up with exerciſes of devotion, ſometimes with pleaſing de- 
lightful entertainments, he thought by a ſhew of negligence and careleſneſs in time to 
delude the wiſdom of the moſt politick obſervers, as if nouriſhing only ſoft effemi- 
nate thoughts, he had wholly given himſelf over to eaſe and devotion. ATE 
With thoſe arts he thought he might eaſily lull the vigilancy of the faction, and 
afterwards have both time and opportunity, as occaſion ſerved, to build up his deſigns. 
He purpoſed to cheriſh and exalt in court quick: witted and crafty-natured men, to 
| iſtration of the government; in time he 
intended to draw into the hands of his creatures and confidents, not ſo much the name 
and title, as the ſubſtance and eſſence, both of the greateſt civil and military offices; 
he hoped with thoſe opportunities which time uſes to afford, by degrees to take away 
the greatneſs and reputation walk eee factious men, either by depriving them of 
their place, diminiſhing their adherents, leſſening their credit, or finally by cutting 
them off; by which means prudently managed he promiſed himſelf, (though with _ 
ſome length of time) that he would ruin and pull down by little and little, thoſe 
powers which had been built up, and now appeared ſo eminent and terrible; which 


things wiſely diſpoſed and diſcreetly contrived might perhaps in the end have ſuc- 


ceeded happily, if the King in proceſs of time had not ſuffered himſelf to be tranſ- 

poi ted by his on nature and inclinations © | 1 
_ Now being upon theſe conſiderations, reſolved to continue the name, but to ſlacken 
the effects of war, he recalled the prince from the command of the army, who with 


an ardour equal to his courrge, and ſincerity equal to his nature, had done his bu- 


ſineſs ſo handſomly, and having taken and ſacked Pauſin, a place of very great con- 
eee ee eee Me | ſequence, 
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Bp ſequence, and over-run all the province of Vivarex, he had filled the Hugonots with 1554s 
infinite terrour; which progreſs being contrary to the king's intention, having ſent | 
for him from the army, under colour of being preſent at his conſecration, he com- 
mitted the charge thereof unto Roger ſieur de Bellegarde, newly created mareſhal, 
who was not only an intereſted friend to d' Anville, with whom chiefly he was to 
make war in that province, but one eſteemed by the king ſo faithful to him, that he 
was confident he might diſpoſe of him at his own pleaſure z and becauſe the duke of 
Montpenſier on the other ſide, having razed Luſignan, taken Fontenay, and other adja- 
cent towns, preſſed the Hugonots ſo home, that they were already, as it were, ſhut 
up in Kochel, he commanded away ſome of his forces, pretending, that they were 
more neceſſary in Champagne, to hinder the entrance of that foreign army, which un- 
der the prince of Conde, was not far diſtant from the borders of the kingdom; and 
becauſe Henry duke of Guiſe, the principal head of the Catholick party, Governor 
of Champagne, had the command of the forces of that province, he made Armand 
ficur de Byron his lieutenant ; who no leſs famous for wiſdom, than valour, had 
already ſhewed himſelf very favourable to the Hugonots. | 
Matters of war being ſettled, and balanced in this manner, the king began to 
think of marriage; for, the hopes of the family depending upon him, and the duke 
of Alancon, both without children, it was neceſſary to provide for the ſucceſſion of 
the kingdom. Before he went into Poland, he was nota little taken with Louyſe, the 
daughter of Nicholas count of Yaudemont, and niece to the duke of Lorrain, being be- 
ſides the beauty of her perſon, infinitely pleaſed with the modeſty of her diſpoſition, 
and diſcreet behaviour; but the fear of augmenting the greatneſs of the houſe of Lor- 
rain, and of bringing the cardinal into the management of affairs, whoſe genius was 
wont to rule the wills, and ſway the affections of his predeceſſors, did much diſſwade 
him from that thought; and recalling to mind the late occurrences, under the reigns 
of Francis the ſecond, and Charles the ninth, and the great pretentions and authority 
of the cardinal, he could not bend his mind, to ſuffer by that means, a new encreaſe 
of that power, the abatement whereof he had with ſo much labour, and ſo long pa- 
tience propounded to himſelf. For which conſiderations turning his thoughts another 
way, he propoſed to demand Elizabeth ſiſter to John king of Sweden, a princeſs for The King de- 
wit and beauty not inferior to any: and Secretary Pinart was preſently ſent to treat mands the Si- 
about the match. But in the mean time while the king ſtayed at Avignon, the car- per of the 
dinal of Lorrain (whoſe power and wiſdom he ſo much feared) chancing to die of a rag pag | 
burning feaver, he ſuddenly changed his determination, recalling Pinar? from his The death of 
_ treaty, and. being ſawyed by affection, which in all but eſpecially in great minds, theCardinal of 
prevails above all other reſpects, he took to wife Louyſe de Vaudemont, who in the Lis. 
beginning of the next year was brought to Rheimes by the duke, and dutcheſs of 
Lorain. | | 5 N Ive: e Ln 
Tue king's third conſideration, was how to ſettle his brother the duke of Alan- 
con, who being of a ſeditious ſpirit, and fickle turbulent nature, was not likely to be 
more quiet in the reign of the preſent king, whom he already hated, and envied, 
than he had been in the late reign of Charles, whe had not given him ſuch cauſes of 
hatred and emulation. Two propoſitions came into his mind for that purpoſe 3 one 
was to procure Elizabeth queen of England in marriage for him, but that had been 
often treated of, and always waved, by her reſolution not to marry: the other to re- 
fign the Crown of Poland to him, but that could not be done, but by the conſent and 
clottion of that people, the which (they believing themſelves injured and deprived by 
the king, in his ſo ſecret departure from them) was very hard to be obtained, But 
not being to be diſcouraged by difficulty, from making trial what might be done, he 
choſe two ambaſſadors to treat about the buſineſs, Guy ſieur de Pibrac a man of great 
learning and experience, one of his intimate counſellers, and Roger ſieur de Bellegarde, 
ſubſtituting in the command of the army Alberto Conai count of Retz, who becauſe 
he was an Halian, brought up, and raiſed by king Charles, and the queen mother, 
was infinitely truſted by him, and made partaker of many of his moſt hidden ſecret 
intentions. | | 17, e . e ee ; 
With theſe deſigns, but with a ſhew of feaſts and triumphs, began the year 1575. 1575- 
For the king being departed from Avignon, to be conſecrated with the accuſtomed 
ceremonies, was come to Rheimes, where the holy oyl is kept in a viol ( commonly 
called the Sancte Ampoule) deſlined by ancient veneration, for the anointing of the 
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1575. kings of France. The ceremonies were performed with ſolemn ſtate, by Lewis 
The King is cardinal of Lorrain, the duke of Guiſe's brother 3; and the next day after the king 
conſecrated at married the princes Louyſe; all the ſadneſs of former troubles, diſſolving it ſelf into 
Reims by delightful thoughts, dances, tournaments, and all manner of pomp and jollity: then 
Leaviscardinal S AY S l 5 . 
of Lorrain, having viſited the church of St. Maclou, where the kings with a faſt of nine days, 
Brother to the and other pennances, uſe to receive that famous gift of healing the kings evil with 
dukeof Gui/e, nothing but a touch, the king in the end of March came into the city of Paris. 
_ day In the beginning of April, the deputies of the prince of Conde, the mareſhal d' Au- 
Louy/e de Vau- ville, and of the aſſociated provinces, were come thither by his permiſſion, to treat 
demont neice of peace; to whom were joined the ambaſſadors of the queen of England, and of 
to the duke of the cantons of Swiſſerland, to exhort and perſwade the king, to grant thoſe condi- 
LOTTO tions to the Hugonots, which they thought neceſſary for their ſecurity : but their de- 
mands were ſo exorbitant, though the king were of himſelf inclined to embrace peace, 
yet could he not bend his mindto hearken tothem ; and the Catholick party with bitter 
murmuring ſpoke openly againſt the inſolence, and impertinence of their propoſitions : 
wherefore after a long ambiguous negotiation, the deputies took leave, returning to 
relate the king's pleaſure to thoſe that ſent them; and left Arenes one of their num- 
ber at the court, to keep.. the buſineſs in agitation, and not utterly to cut off the 
treaty of peace, which was ſo much deſired on both ſides. | | 
About this time (though it were contrary to the King's intent) the war was not at 
all leſs active, than it was before; for mens minds being inflamed of themſelves, by 
the fire of each faction, much blood was daily ſpilt by ſeveral encounters ; and it hap- 
| Mombrunwho pened, that Mombrun, grown proud by the ſucceſs of many victories, thinking to 
had taken the have his wonted fortune, in a ſudden diſorderly charge, which he gave the forces of 
= Stelen monſieur de Gordes, the king's lieutenant in Daupbine, was not only repulſed, but 
Pr(olt and alſo ſo ſtreigtened, between a river and a hill, by the multitude of the Catholicks, 
executed. that all his men being defeated and ſcattered, he was firſt wounded, and after taken 
- priſoner ; fo that being brought to Grenoble, he was by publick decree of the parlia- 
ment condemed to death, and the ſentence executed without delay; he not only bear- 
ing the puniſhment of thoſe infinite troubles, which he had brought upon that pro- 
| vince, but alſo of his boldneſs in daring to plunder the king's own carriages and ſer- 
| Francis Bonne vants. From this battel wherein Mombrun was defeated, eſcaped Francis de Bonnede 
made head of ſieur de Leſdiquiers, a man of great wiſdom, and no leſs boldneſs and vivacity, who 
| e in proceſs of time being made head of the Hugonot faction in Daupbine, advanced 
high conſtable himſelf by his prudence and courage ſo far above his own private condition, that in 
rs the king- the end he came with incredible reputation to be made high-conſtable of the king- 
Om, dom, | . N | „ 18 8 85 
Nor was the ſtate of affairs any quieter in the other provinces; for the mareſhal 
d Anville having called a meeting at Niſmes, and another afterward at Montpelier, had 
declared himſelf head of the politicks, and joining in confederacy with the Hugo- 
nots, had openly attempted thoſe places, which held of the king's party ; In the pro- 
vince of Perigort, Henry de la Tour viſcount of Turenne, had cauſed many places to 
revolt unto the Hugonots, in Nermandy the rebels had taken the mount St. Michael, 
though within a few days after it was recovered by the care and valour of Matignon ; 
and in all thoſe provinces, there happened daily little, but frequent encounters, which 
though they altered not the condition of buſineſſes in the main, yet did they nouriſh 
diſcord in mens minds, and augment the power of the faction; which reaſons con- 
firming the king ſo much the more in his reſolutions of procuring a peace, he ſent 
monſieur de la Hunaude, a man of much popular eloquence, to treat with la Noue 
and the Rochellers, to try if by means they might be removed from thoſe high 
conditions they demanded ; and ſtill continued the negotiation of agreement with 
the agents of the prince of Conde and monſieur d' Anville, He allo very politickly 
gave a beginning to thoſe arts which were already contrived, and ſhewed openly that 
his mind was averſe from the troubles of buſineſs, the toils of war; and on the 
other ſide, much adicted to a devout ſolitary life, entertaining himſelf with ſofter 
pleaſures, and more gentle quiet converſations: but in the mean time he ceaſed not 
to conſult privately, and as much as he could to draw forward his deſign ; which that 
it might be kept the more ſecret, he continued his cuſtom of not propounding his moſt 
weighty affairs in the open council of ſtate, but to treat of them only in the cabi- 
net-council, which was begun in his brother's time, and by han reduced to a very 
8 5 rn | ſmall_ 


ſently to diſpatch them without delay, reply or condradiction: for during the reigns 
of the late kings, the princes and great men of the kingdom, and the favourites of 
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ſmall number, which were the queen his mother; Renato de Birago an Talian, high 1575. 
chancellor, Alberto Gondi count of Retz, Philip Hurault viſcount of Chiverny, Pom- | 
pone fieur de Bellieure, Sebaſtian de i ny em biſhop of Limopes, Rene ſieure de Vill- 
guier, and the two ſeeretaries, Pinart and Villeroy. To theſe not communicating the 
whole ſecret, but only thoſe things which were preſently to be done, he reſolved as 
he faw occaſion; and daily drew perſons of wit and valour to the court, but ſuch 


as, taken from moderate fortunes oughtt to acknowledge their advancement only from 


his hand. And to bring the diſpofing of the publick monies, and the giving of all Henry the III. 
grants into his own power, that ſo. men might be obliged to him alone, and the de- frames a new 
pendance to be taken away from the heads and princes of the factions; ſeeming to find eee 138 
fault with the ill- ordering of thoſe two; moſt principal things in his brother's time, he 


decreed that the treaſurers, not giving other account to the chamber appointed for 


that purpoſe, nor to the fuperintendent of the Finances, might make up their accounts 


and reckonings with nothing but acquittances ſigned with his hand; by which means 


diſpoſing of monies according to his own pleaſure, he cauſed it ſecretly to be con- 


veyed where he thought moſt convenient, without making any body acquainted with | 


it but himſelf. In the buſineſs of grants and favours, he commanded that no one The manner 


ſhould intercede or beg for another, but that every one ſhould preſent their own pe - obſerved at 


titions, which being once figned with his hands, the ſecretaries of ſtate were pre- 2 _ 
Petitions: 


the court were wont to preſent petitions for private men, favouring their requeſts by 


their authority, and the petitions were fent to the ſecretaries of ftate and the high 


chancellor; who, if they found any thing in them contrary to law, or the Inſti- 
tutions of the kingdom, rejected and refuſed them without further conſultation : But 
if they were ſuch things as might be granted without inconveniency, they regiſtred 
them in a roll orderly head by head, which roll was always read once in ſo many 


days before the king and his council, and every requeſt being maturely weighed, 


thoſe that were granted, were ſigned by the king's hand, and thoſe that were denied, 
were croſſed out of the roll, and that being coppied fair, was called the counter-roll ; 
which was no ſooner done, but the high chancellor ſealed it, and then the ſecreta- 
ries diſpatched them preſently. But Henry deſirous to deprive the greats ones of that 


means of gainiag adherents and dependents, reſolved to alter that courſe, and there- 


fore ordained that private perſons ſhould bring their petitions immediately to himſelf, 


which he reading at convenient times, ſigned thoſe which he was pleaſed to grant, 
and would have the ſecretaries of ſtate without further debate or exceptions inſtantly 
to prepare the warrants z which new cuſtom, though it ſeemed ſtrange to the great 


perſons of the kingdom, and gave occaſion of diſtaſte to many, yet brought it the 


grant of all gifts, pardons and offices into the king's abſolute diſpoſing, taking away 
by little and little the followers that flocked after the heads of the factions, and re- 


ducing all petitioners to acknowledge their obligations particularly to himſelf. 
On this manner did Henry go politickly advancing his deſigns ; but as all things 


which muſt be effected with length of time, receive divers falterations, according to 


the variety of worldly accidents, there happened a thing, which for a ſeaſon croſſed 


and interrupted the 1 purpoſes. The duke of Alancon had till then been kept 
in hand by the hopes of attaining the kingdom of Poland: for though monſieur de 


Bellegarde diſcontented at many things, and ſeeing himſelf leſſened in the king's fa- 
vour, was retired into the marqueſate of Saluzzo, whereof he was governor, and 


had refuſed to treat concerning that election; yet moſieur de Pibrac, a man of perfect 


abilities, went thither, and for a time hoped to bring it to an happy concluſion. But 


when he once ſaw that expectation vaniſhed, (for the nobility and commons of Po- 


land being much diſpleaſed with the family of France, had elected Stepbano Battori, The Duke of 


an Hungarian of great fame, and remarkable valour) not being able to live under his Alancen ex- 


brother, and expèct the changes of his fortune from his will and pleaſure, he tell upon e From . 
a new deſign of building upon his own greatneſs by himſelf ; for finding he was repulſed Palos and 


in his pretending to the office of lieutenant general, and that to ſow diſcord be- $:aphano Bat- 
tween him and his friends, it was ſometimes given out that the duke of Lorain, toria Hunga- 
ſometimes that the king of Navarre ſhould have it, he thought that making himſelf -* elected to 


head of the Hugonots and Catholick male-contents, as were the houſe of Momorancy, eo 


and the mareſchal de Bellzgarde, either 1 ſhould obtain a very abſolute power among 
eee 5 | them, 
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them, or elſe conſtrain the king to grant him that by force, which he deſpaired ts 


obtain by his good will, Having given ſome little hint of theſe his vaſt thoughts to 


madom de Sauve, (of whom he was paſſionately enamoured, but not anſwered with a 


reciprocal affection) and ſhe having in part ſignified her ſuſpicion unto the queen- 
mother, his diſcontent encreaſed very much by the bitter words and unkind looks 
which he received daily : Wherefore being by diſdain and anger brought unto a vio- 
lent reſolution, he determined raſhly to abſent himſelf from court, and to make him- 
ſef the head of thoſe who had often wooed and perſwaded him to it. This reſolu- 
tion (he being a man of mean capacity, and more ready to undertake, than able to 


manage ſo great an enterpriſe) was put in execution ſo unſeaſonably, and with ſo 


little appearance of reaſon, as made many doubt that it was a plot agreed upon by the 
king his brother, and the queen his mother, that he ſhould feign himſelf diſcontented, 
and alienated from them, to deceive the Hugonots, and, under. colour of friendſhip 
and aſſiſtance, to open a way to the ſuppreſſion and deſtruction of thoſe that were up 


in arms. But it is moſt certain, (and I have heard it affirmed by a perſon who ha- 


| preſent year, went into the Faux-bourg of St. Marceau, under pretence of viſiting a a 


flight and De- 
claration. 


ving had principal offices in the government, was partaker of the moſt hidden ſecrets 
which were then in agitation) that this action of the duke of Alancon was ſo far from 
being contrived by the king and queen-mother, that on the contrary it was fo terrible 
and fo unpleaſing to them, that being as it were aſtoniſhed with the blow, they neglec- 
ted no poſſible means, nor thought ſcorn of any indignity how great ſoever it were, 


ſo they might but withdraw him from the party of thoſe factious men, and reſtore him 
to his former nearneſs and obedience, | | 


Now the duke of Alancon having to ſome of his moſt familiar confidents ſecretly = 


communicated his intention of leaving the court on the fifteenth day of September this 


certain lady, which he loved and enjoyed ; and entring the houſe where ſhe dwelt 


about the ſhutting in of the day, while his gentlemen expected him on the ftreet-ſide, 
he went forth at a private back-gate which led into the fields ; and being come where 


The Duke of he was expected by thoſe that were privy to his purpoſe, he preſently got on horſe- 
Alancon his 


back, and with a ſmall train, but very great ſpeed, riding all night, arrived at the 
city of Dreux, a place that was under his command, and there publiſhed a declara- 


tion next day, wherein he ſhewed that the cauſes of his departure were the unworthy 


dealings that had been uſed towards him and other great lords of the kingdom, who 


were kept in priſon without any fault or demerit, and the eminent ruin which he 


by mean thereof, remedy the unjuſt burthens of many, moderate the heavy taxes laid 
upon the people, regulate the abuſes of juſtice, eſtabliſh the liberty of conſcience ſo 
often by publick ſolemn decrees promiſed to thoſe of the reformed religion, and re- 


foreſaw did hang over the common ſafety by reaſon of the king's evil councellors ; ex- 
horting all France to join with him to make a general aſſembly of the ſtates, and, 


ſtore peace and happineſs to all ſorts of men in the kingdom : for which things (but 
without offence to the king's majeſty) he proteſted to ſpend the laſt drop of his blood, 


as he was neceſſarily obliged to do by his affection to his country, and love to all good 


men. By which declaration divulged particularly in thoſe provinces and places moſt 
abounding with the Hugonots, it was plainly to be ſeen, that he aſpired to the com- 


mand of that party, which by the authority of ſo great a prince, and the number of 
his followers, which were many, was like to be very much augmented in ſtrength and 


reputation. | 


But the king hearing of his brothers departure, that very night diſpatched Lodovico 
Gonzaga duke of Nevers with ſome certain horſe, to try if by any means poſſible they 


could take him; which not ſucceeding by reaſon of the great ſpeed the duke of Alan- 
con made, and the advantage of ſo many hours; he being unreſolved in his own 
thoughts, called his cabinet- council together, (on the ſixteenth of September at night) 
and began to treat of thoſe remedies which were to be uſed againſt ſo ſudden and fo 


unexpected an accident : in which conſultation the queen's opinion concurring with 


the king's inclination, and with the advice of the major part of the board, the con- 


cluſion was, that not regarding any conditions how hard ſoever, they ſhould try by 
all poſſible endeavours to withdraw the duke of Alancon from his new begun deſign, 
and ſeparate him from the commerce of thoſe turbulent people; to which end, though 
the king (being a cruel enemy to heads of the factions) bare an ill will to the 
mareſhals of Cofſe and Momorancy, who were ſtill kept priſoners in the baſtile ; 


yet 
to 
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credit and reputation he gained by the na me of the king's brother; he thought it was G 
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to appeaſe and ſatisfie his brother, by whoſe oecaſion they were fallen into that rebel- 1575. 
lion, and to take away the fuel from that fire, they were both ſet at liberty in that very The Mare. 
conjuncture of time; the queen intending to make them inſtruments, of reconciliation — 2 
with her ſon, to whom ſhe reſolved to go in perſon, not believing that any could be (5; & at li. 
ſo powerful and prevalent to perſwade him as the authority and flatteries of a mother, berty. 
accompanied with thoſe arts which ſhe was wont in all occaſions to uſe with marvel- 
louis dexterity. „ fe bane nn 20 eoap od 
The duke of Alancon was come into Poifon, where he was preſently, met by 
monſieur de la Noue, Gilbert ſieur de Vantadour, a lord of principal note in Limoſin, 
and the viſcount of Turenne, both allied to the mareſhal d' Anville, and all the Hu- 
gonot towns ſent to honour and acknowledge him by meſſages full of duty and re- 


ſpect. 


Nor did the prince of Conde (who being joined with rince Caſimir upon the con- The prince of 
fines of Germany, had drawn together a mighty army) ſhew himſelf leſs ready or de- Conde comes 

ſirous to obey him than the reſt; for knowing his ambitious nature, and how much with , gr. 
to no purpoſe to contend with him for the firſt place, being confident, that though he NP” 


carried the name of the ſupreme power, yet the real authority of command would ne- 
vertheleſs ſtill remain in him, as well by reaſon of the anttent aſſurance he had of 


the Hugonot faction, as becauſe that foreign army was paid and raiſed by his own. 


| induſtry ; ſo that in his imployment he acknowledged no other ſuperior, but only 


his authority under whoſe conduct and direction he firſt took up arms i Wherefore, 
preventing the motions, and in a manner the very deſires of the duke of Alancon, he 
declared him captain-general of his party, and ſeemed to content himſelf with the 
title of his lieutenant in the command of the foreign army; which drawing near The prince of 


to enter into France with 14000 Swiſſe and German foot, three thouſand French fire- Conde declares 


locks, and ſeven or eight thouſand horſe, and fearing too long a delay by reaſon of 3 


the greatneſs of his army, and the tedious difficulty of the way, he reſolved to ſend neral of the 


| Guilliaume de Momorancy lord of Thore with two thouſand German horſe, two hun- Hugonots. 


dred gentlemen, and two thouſand foot of ſeveral nations, through Champagne (which 
is the neareſt way) to join with the duke of Alancon who he thought ſtood in need 
of preſent aſſiſtance. Thore entring the kingdom near Langres in Bourgongne, and 
thence by the ſhorteſt way croſſing over Champagne, haſted by the ſwiftneſs of his march 
to avoid the oppoſition of the Catholicks and paſling the river Marne, to get as ſoon 


as he could into ſecurity : but being overtaken by the duke of Guiſe, who with his 


brother Charles duke of Mayenne, Armaud ſieur de Byron, the count of Retz, and a 
freſh powerful army followed to intercept his paſſage ; either the temerity of his ſol- 


| diers, (as he faid afterwards) or his own deſire to fight, perſwaded him. to ſtay near 


Dormans, and alter the thoughts of haſtening his voyage into a deſign of encountring 
the enemy. Their forces wanted much of equality, though both their courages were 
ardent and reſolute ; for the duke of Guiſe had above a thouſand lanciers, two thou- 
ſaud other horſe, and ten thouſand good French foot, and the ſoldiers of Thore weary 
and tyred with the length of their march, were not near ſo great a number: yet he 


that under favour of the woods might have gotten to the river which was hard by, 
and have paſſed it at a foord called dy Yergez, facing couragiouſly about, fell to ſkir- 


miſh with the firſt Catholicks troops led by monſieur F mareſhal of the field, 
the Rhinegrave, and monſieur de Byron; but when he found the ſkirmiſh ſucceed pro- 


ſperouſly, ordering his men only in two diviſions, whereof one was led by the count 
la Val, and the other commanded by himſelf, he began fiercely to give the on-ſet ; 
and though the place in reſpect of the open field, was very advantageous to the greater 


number, the iſſue was uncertain for many hours, till the duke of Mayenne with the 
van of the cavalry, and the duke of Gui/e with thoſe gentlemen that accompanied 


him in the battle, charged into the body of the German - horſe, who having nothing 
but piſtols againſt the violenee and fury of the lances, being routed and trodden un- 


der foot, loſt their lives deſperately in the place. In this encounter all the Germans 
were utterly deſeated, and by order from the commanders cut in pieces without mer- 
cy, except only one cornet of the reiters, who being placed in the rear, and ſeeing. 
the ſlaughter of the reſt, yielded himſelf to their diſcretion, and was Pes rather by 
the wearine ſs than pity of the conquerors. Colonel Stinc the chief commander of 


ke Germans was ſlain, with many gentlemen of quality, Clervans a famous leader 
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of the Hugonots taken, and-Thore - paſſing the river with a few horſe ſaved himſelf 
by flight. Nor was the victory gotten by the Catholicks without blood; for be- 


ſides the loſs of an hundred and fifty of their beſt foldiers, the duke of Guiſe, whilſt 
valiantly following the execution purſued the fugitives, who fought as they ran 


The Duke of away, was himſelf ſhot in the left cheek, the fkar whereof ſerved afterwards for a 
Guiſe is ſhotin memorable mark to win him the love of all thoſe who being affectionate to the Ca- 


tholick religion, honoured the ſigns of that blood which had been ſpilt, and of that 
danger which he had undergone fighting in perſon for the fervice of the Church of 
P 5 5 
Monſieur de Fervaques carried the news of this victory to the court, who departing 
before the duke of Guiſe was wounded, made a lame imperfect narration of the bu- 
ſineſs, yet much to his own advantage; Pelicart the duke of Gui/es ſecretary ar- 
riving a few hours after, who brought word of his lord being hurt, and many other 
particulars of that action; Fervaques was not only * K by the king, but laughed 
at by the whole court, thinking that he with a falſe ſtory of the encounter would 
have attributed the honour of the day unto himſelf, which was due to the worth of 
thoſe who had purchaſed it with their blood : where upon he conceived himſelf to be 
very hardly uſed, conſidering the valour that he really had ſhewed againſt the enemy, 
with whom he had fought gallantly firſt of all: and therefore he was excited by his 
natural inconſtancy to make one in the managing of a new defign, which not many 
days after cauſed a great diſturbance in the court. LE es n 
In the mean time the queen- mother, attended by the mareſchals of Caſſe and Mo- 
morancy, arrived at Campigny in Poictou, to meet with the duke of Alancon, who was 
ſo puffed up with the preſent ambition of commanding ſo many, and with the near 
aſſiſtance of the foreign army already come to the confines of Burgongne, that ſhe not 


A Ceſſation of being able to agree with him concerning articles of peace, at laſt procured a ceſſation 
Arms for fix of arms, about the end of November, which was to continue for ſix months, in which 


time ſhe not only hoped that the German army would waſte away; bur alſo that the 
duke himſelf being of a fickle unconſtant humour, might be drawn to a more rea- 
ſonable, and more ſecure peace : The conditions of the truce were, that the kin 
. ſhould pay 160000 ducats to the prince of Conde and the Germans, provided they 
' paſſed not the Khine, nor entred into the confines of France: That the cities of An- 
gouleſme, Saumur, Niort, Bourges, la Charite and Meziers ſhould be aſſigned unto the 
Hugonots, and Politicks for their ſecurity, which ſhould preſently be reſtored as ſoon 
as the truce was expired, if the peace were not concluded in the mean time: That 
the king ſhould give the duke of Alancon wherewithal to maintain an hundred gentle- 
men, an hundred Gens d' Arms, an hundred firelocks, and fifty Swiſſes for the guard 
of his own perſon : That the deputies of the aſſociated provinces, and of the politick 
and Hugonot \princes, ſhould come to Paris in the midft of the month of January 
next enſuing, to treat about conditions of peace, and in the mean time all acts of ho- 
ſtility ſhould be forborn through the whole kingdom. Which truce being publiſhed 
about the twentieth of December, the conditions thereof were not ſo punctually obſer- 
ved; for monſieur de Ruffec governor of Angouleſme, and monfieur de Montig ny go- 
vernor of Bourges, refus'd to reſign thoſe places to the duke of Alancon, pretending 
in excuſe that they thought they could not be ſecure in any other places by reaſon of 
the hatred they had drawn upon themſelves in the ſervice of the ling, and of their re- 
ligion 3 but the queen (with whoſe conſent it was doubted thoſe governors had 
made reſiſtence) in lieu of thoſe twocities, gave them St. Jean d' Angely and Cognac, 
places of much leſs importance; and on the other ſide the prince of Conde, and the 
Germans fearing the ſame thing which the king's party hoped, would not conſent to 
forbear entring into the kingdom; knowing that if their army ſhould lie ſtill in idele- 
neſs, it would certainly conſume, and deſtroy it ſelf. Ny EY: 

Hereupon the queen- mother leaving the duke of Montpenſieur, and the mareſhal of 
Momorancy with her ſon, that they might entertain him with thoughts of peace, re- 
turned ſpeedily to Paris, to be preſent at the treaty with the deputies, which was 
begun in the month of Fanuary 1576. with aſſured hopes of bringing it to a happy 
concluſion : for the king by his own inclination already affecting peace, and the ca- 

binet- council to deprive the rebels of the perſon of the duke of Alancon, and free 
_ themſelves from the imminent danger of a foreign army, were content that wery large 


conditions ſhould be granted; which afterward either by an aſſembly of the ſtates, or 
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by fome other means they were reſolved not to obſerve; which negotiations while 1576. 
they were prolonged by the many pretentions of the malecontents, behold a new ac- 
cident interpoſed it ſelf, before the accommodation was concluded: for the king of 
Navarre. being already two and twenty years of age, of himſelf full of ſprightly 
thoughts, and ſpurred on by ſo frequent examples, and by the emulation of other 
Princes his equals; not enduring to be ill looked on, and almoſt deſpiſed at the court, 
whilſt the duke of Alancon, a vain indiſcreet man, and the prince of Conde his inferi- 
our both in years and honour, arrogated to themſelves the chief command of that 
party, which was wont to rule; and his ſpirit not ſuffering him longer to bear the 
humours of the queen his wife, which whilſt he ſtayed at court he was forced to diſ- 
{emble ; either drawn by ſome fupernatural hidden cauſe, or ſet forward by his own 1 
2 inclination to a beginning of eminent ſucceſs, took a reſolution to leave the court; 
2 and retiring himſelf to his government of Guienne, to try if he could draw that power 
to himſelf, which he ſaw was going to be ſettled upon the other diſcontented princes, 
The difficulty was to put this thought in execution; for he was not only carefully 
watched by his guards, who under ſhew of doing him honour were his diligent keep- 
ers, buteven the neareſt attendants upon his own perſon, depended wholly upon the 
king and queen-mother, who mixing hopes with fears, led him gently in hand with 
continued ambiguous promiſes, to hold him in an opinion that they would truſt him 
with the charge of lieutenant-general, which they had refuſed to venture upon the 
unſetledneſs of the duke of Alancon; but he being ſecretly advertiſed by Daiellz a pro- 
vincial gentlewoman, one of the queen's maids, whom he privately enjoyed, and by 
madam de Carnavelat, with whom he had a very near familiarity, that thoſe were but 
arts to keep his hopes faſtned to the court, he took a reſolution to try his fortune, 
knowing that he ſhould be aſſiſted and followed by 4 Aubigny, and Armagnac, the one 
gentleman, the other groom of his bed-chamber, the only men that remained with _ 
| him of his old family. But this not being ſufficient for the well effecting of his de- 
fign, (embracing the opportunity which occaſion offered) he communicated his intents 
to Guiliaume ſieur de Farvaques, with whom by a certain ſympathy of extraordinary 
ſpirit, he had contracted a familiar friendſhip ; who highly offended at the preſent . 
fairs, the unquietneſs of his mind being accompanied with great ſubtilty, and no leſs 
courage, approved the reſolution, and warily contrived both the time, and manner of 
their eſcape: for which purpoſe being gone out of the city upon the twenty third of 
February, with a few gentlemen and ſervants, under colour of hunting the ſtagg, 
which the king of Navarre was wont much to delight in, and having deceived his 
guards by many ſeveral ways, they paſſed the river with all poſſible ſpeed below Poiſſy, 
and thence changing their voyage, in ſtead of continuing towards the Weſt, they turned 
preſently towards the South, and avoiding the great high-ways, arrived at Alancon 
without the leaſt ſtop or delay; where ſtaying no longer than was neceſſary to refreſh King of 
themſelves, they ſuddenly paſſed the river Loire by the bridge of Saumur, and pre- warre diſ- 
venting fame by their ſo ſpeedy journey, came before they were looked for into Gui- Caſed =_— 
enna, where the king of Navarre taking the opportunity of his ſo unexpected arri fees from the 
val, (becauſe they knew not whether he was come as a friend, or as an enemy t/ Court, and 
the king) with an incredible diligence, which gave them who were unprepared r proceeds 
time to arm or certify themſelves, ſtill making uſe of his authority as governor fr Sh Jam ; 
the king ; and with that authority mingling force, he began to make himſelf m- — 
ſter of the chiefeſt places, calling in and reducing all thoſe who for the memoryof 
his father, and his own late command, were willing to follow and depend won 
Although this ſudden turn did at firſt diſturb the minds of the king and qieen- 
mother, who while they laboured to remedy diſorders, ſaw daily new unexpected 
troubles to ariſe; yet as ſoon as their thoughts were quietly ſetled, they began o find 
both advantage and ſatisfaction by it, hoping that the multitude of heads would 
bring forth diſcord and emulation; whereby the power of the male - contents would 
be weakened, and being divided into many parts, every one of which would be ſeve- 
rally governed by particular intereſts, would in the end be unable to maintain it ſelf: 
with theſe hopes they ſhewed fo open a joy at the departure of the king of Navarre, 
either for that conſideration, or becauſe they would not ſeem dejected at ſo great an 
oppoſition of fortune, that many believed the king of Navarre was perſwaded to that 
reſolution by monſieur de Fer vaques, ne E advice and conſent of the * | 
| 2855 3 | an 
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1576. than out of any faithful care of his advancement; which was the more credibly be- 
lieved by many, who know not the truth of the buſineſs, when they ſaw that Fer- 
vrques within a little while after ſorſaking that party, returned again unto the king's 
obedience. But I have ſince heard monſieur de Fervaques himſelf affirm, that the 
occaſion of his ſo ſudden change, was becauſe ne ſaw the king of Navarre (next whom 
(as one that had run the ſame fortune) he hoped for the firſt place) was fain to let 
himſelf be governed by thoſe of moſt ancient authority in that faction, and many 
were preferred before him, that were not only leſs affectionate to his affairs, but of 
leſs ability and meaner condition, | 8 E 1710 
Bat it is certain that this revolt of the king of Navarre produced an effect not 
| much unlike that which the king and queen hoped ; for though at firſt it was pro- 
The King of bable, that it would give a great addition of pewer unto the Hugonot faction, to 
Navarre pub- which he had joyned himſelf with open declarations, alledging that his converſion to 
need rr ths Catholick Relig on four yeats before, had been conſtrained and forced by the im- 
ae nodes gy minent terrour of a cruel death; yet it was the occaſion that the duke of Alancon, 
lick. being as it were eclipſed by the luſtre of the prince of Conde, and king of Navarre, 
who by reaſon of the ancient confidence had of them, were in great eſteem and re- 
putation, did the more eaſily condeſcend to a concluſion of peace, knowing that the 
true eſſential authority would be in them, and in him only the title and appearance; 
for the king of Navarre having with much eaſe aſſumed the command of Guienne, 
and the protection of the Rochellers z and on the other ſide the prince of Conde com- 
manding the foreign army, the duke of Alancon had no power but what they pleaſed 
to confer upon him; who making ſhew to honour him very much for his title of the 
king's brother, in all other things reſerved to themſelves as well the priviledges of re- 
ſolving, as the authority of executing, he having nothing left him but the weak de- 
pendence of ſome few male- contents. | CCC 
About this time the German army marched toward Burgongne, againſt which (the 
duke of Guiſe not being yet cured of the wound he had received on his face) Charles 
duke of Mayenne advanced with the king's forces, which being much inferior to the 
ſtrength of the enemy, he ſtill encamped in ſafe quartes near the ſuburbs of thoſe 
cities where he paſſed, endeavouring to cut off paſſages, and ſpoil the ways, (which 
of themſelves were much broken by the extremity of ill weather in the winter. time) 
by that means to hinder their progreſs, as well in marching, as being able to take 
any place that was of importance for the war: whereby the prince of Conde, always 
receiving damage, as well in his quarters, as in ſending out to forrage, and very 
much annoyed by the hail and ſnow which fell in great abundance, was forced to 2 
move flowly, and in a very cloſe body, endeavouring by the pillage of the weakeſt Y 
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places to ſatisfie the greedineſs and ſupply the wants of his ſoldiers; wherein as his ö | 
diſcreet conduct plainly appeared, being able in ſo tender an age to govern-an army 1 
made up of ſeveral warlike nations, and keep it within the unuſual limits of obedi- iy 


cence to military diſcipline : ſo likewiſe the prudence and induſtry of the duke of May- 1 
ene was very remarkable, who not of much riper years, neither ſpairing any pains, . 
or avoiding any ſufferance in ſo ſharp a ſeaſon, either in his own perſon, or his ſoul- | 
vers, did with admirable diligence keep {till cloſe to the foreign army, and oppoſe 
teir march with ſo much carefulneſs, that except ſome few open places which were 
qitted, no city nor walled town felt the calamities and miſeries of the German in- 
cuſions; and it happened, that he having one night when it was late, given order 
to march away from a place where his army was quartered, to prevent the enemies 
aduncing ; ſome companies of foot, not only terrified by the obſcurity of the night, 
wh was exceeding dark, but alſo by a thick ſtorm of hail, ſnow and rain together, 
refuſid to go along with the reſt of the army, that marched in order under their co- 
22 lours with infinite patience; which being told the duke of Mayenne, he cauſed them 
command his all to make a halt, and commanded the cavalry to cut thoſe mutinous ſoldiers in 
mutinous Sol- Pieces; which being performed withot delay, as he confirmed that diſcipline in his 
dier to be Army which civil wars (as they are wont) had for a long time corrupted and de- 
ut in pieces. ſtroyed; ſo did he give a teſtimony of that ſevere gravity which ever after was proper 
to that prince to all his other actions. | e ; 
But neither could the valour of the general, nor the diſcipline of the army, with, 
ſo great a diſadvantage of ſtrength, abſolutely hinder the progreſs of the Cermans ; 
wherefore notwithſtanding all rubs and delays, they at laſt joined with the duke of 
| | | DM ig an Alanton 
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 himlſelf being preſent in the parliament, 
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Alancon. about the beginning of March in the confines of Bourbonois, who having mu- . 1576. : 
ſtered his army which he found amounted to the number of 35000 fighting men, went The Duke of 
to Moulins, where with the prince of Conde, monſieur de la Noue, the deputies of R 5 
the king of Nrvarre, and the mareſhal a Anville, he began to adviſe what was fitteſt fohting mea. 
to be done: The commiſſioners appointed for the treaty of peace being returned from * 


court, and the mareſhal of Momorancy, the duke of Montpenſier, and monficur de 
Bellieure being there for the king, both parties conſented, though tor diverſe reſpects, 


and with ſeveral intentions to the concluſion of peace; which though it were oppo- 
ſed by the mareſhal d' Anville, who having already procured his brothers liberty, 
and eſtabliſhed himſelf abſolutely in the government of Languedoc was not willing 


by an accommodation to return to that obedience from which (as a thing of danger) 


he had by force and cunning withdrawn himſelf : Yet the king of Navarre and the 


prince of Conde, who were not pleaſed to ſee the duke of Alancon enjoy that place 
Which they were wont formerly to poſſeſs, and took it ill that he ſhould reap the fruits 


of their paſt and preſent labours, defired the agreement might be concluded, by which 
means he returning to the court, and into his brother's favour, the chief power of 
that party would remain in them, believing that. as by his continuance on their ſide, 
he did much prejudice their authority, and alſo greatly hinder the execution of im- 


portant deſigns; ſo if on the other ſide he could obtain from his brother the com- 2 King ol 
mand of the Catholick army, he by his want of experience would give them many (Eve = 

| 7 | | > | „5 . Prince o on- 
occaſions to advance and eſtabliſh themſelves ; wherefore the inclinations, and the 


| =o ; : | de offended at 
nature of the duke of Alancon prevailing, it was in the end reſolved, that they the Duke of 


ſhould propoſe the articles of their demands unto the king, which if they were ac- Alancn pow. 


cepted, they would conclude a peace; but if rejected, they would teſolutely continue g think to 


| freethemſelves 
the War, . W . Fe „ of him by 2 
Their demands propoſed were very high and exorbitant, but the king's inclina- peace. = 


tion to a peace, and the deſire of the council to obtain the ſame, were great enough 
to digeſt them all, both to free themſelves of the eminent danger of a Sec army, 
and take away thoſe vaſt expences which (the treaſury being empty) fell all upon the 


poor miſerable ſubjects; as alſo to eaſe themſelves of that burthen which had ſo ge- 


nerally tyred mens minds and bodies; wherefore the queen already gueſling at the 
king's deſigns, having by many conjectures ſounded the depth of his intentions, came 
herſelf in perſon (as her cuſtom was) into the duke of Alancon's camp about the be- 
ginning of May, and there ſettled the conditions of peace, which by a decree of 73 
articles were ratified by the king, and ſolemnly publiſhed upon the 14th of May, he 
This was the fifth peace concluded with the Hugonots; by which after the accuſ- peace is made 
tomed clauſes belonging to the approbation, and oblivion of all that was paſt, full with the Hu- 

liberty of conſcience, and the free exerciſe of their religion, without exception of gonots the 5 | 


times or places, was granted to the Hugonots, with a power of erecting ſchools or 


colledges, or calling ſynods, of celebrating matrimony, and adminiſtring the ſacra- 
ments with the ſame freedom as was allowed to the Catholicks. All men of the re- 
tormed religion were permitted to execute any places or offices, and enjoy any digni- 
ties of what quality ſoever, without that diſtinction and precedeney of the Catho- 
licks, which had formerly been obſerved ; promiſes were made to ſettle a court of 
Juſtice in every parliament, half whereof ſhould be of the one, and half of the other 
religion, to judge the cauſes of the Hugonots; eight towns were granted to the princes 
for their ſecurity, till the articles were fully and perfectly performed, viz. Beaucaire 


and Aiguemorte in Languedoc; Perigiux, and la Mas de Virdunin Guienne; Mon, and 


Serres in Dauphine ; Ifoire in Auvergne, and Seine la grand Tour in Provence. The 
ſentences againſt la Mole, the count de Coranas, the admiral de Coligny, Briquemaut, 
Cavagnes Montgomery and Mombrun were revoked and declared null : and further 
it was declared that no fault was to be imputed to the viſdame of Chartres and Beau- 
vais, for having contracted, or ncgotiated any agreements with the queen of Eng. 


land; for the duke of Alancon*s Apennage (ſo they call the maintenance which is allowed 

to kings ſons and brothers) they aſſigned Berry, Touraine, and the dutchy of Anjou, 

three of the greateſt and moſt fertile countries in all France; and 100000 crowns 
of annual penſion : To the prince of Conde they allotted the goverment of Picardy 


and for his ſecurity the city of Peronne a very ſtrong place ſeated near the ſea, To 


Prince Caſimir the principality of Chaſtiau-Thierry, a penſion of 14000 crown,, 


k 2 ; the 
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1576. the maintenance of one hundred lances, and the entire payment of all atrears due to 
The Prince of the german army, which amounted to 1200000 ducats. To the prince of Orange; 
Crqoer bor the reſtitution of all thoſe ſtates he was wont to poſſeſs in the kingdom of France. 
req Rebef i Which for rebellion had been taken from him by the ſentence of parliament, and ad- 
reſtored to his ded to the kings revenue: finally, an aſſembly of the ſtates general was promiſed 
Eſtate. within {1x months, who were to repreſent unto the king the grievances of his ſub- 
| jects, and conſult of their remedies : which condition propoſed by the princes to ſet 
a better gloſs upon their cauſe, and to win the applauſe of the people, was willingly 

received by the king, as a convenient means to diſſolve, and diſanul the articles 

agreed upon, which (with as many others leſs conſiderable, but not leſs unreaſonable 

and exorbitant) as ſoon as they were known to thoſe of the catholick party, exaſpe- 

rated moſt of their minds in ſuch a manner, that they not only murmured freely 

a againſt the king himſelf, as one of a mean ſpirit, drowned in the effeminate delights 

of the court; and queen-mother, as if to recover her ſon the duke of Alancon 

from the way of perdition, ſhe had neglected the majeſty of religion, and precipita- 

ted the general ſafety of the kingdom : but many were already diſpoſed to riſe, and 

would have taken arms to diſturb the unjuſtneſs of that peace, which was generally 


eſteemed ſhameful and not fit to be kept, if within a while they had not manifeſtly 
underſtood that the king and queen purpoſely to recover, and draw home the duke 


of Alancon, had conſented to conditions in words, which they were reſolved not to 


obſerve in deeds ; for the foreign army being firſt of all ſent away, by having diſ- 
burſed part of the arrears to prince Caſimir, and given him ſecurity for the reſt, partly 


by pawning jewels, partly by engaging the word of the duke of Lorain, and having 
exactly performed all things promiſed to the duke of Alancon, none of the other ar- 
ticles were obſerved, either to the hugonots in general, or to the king of Navarre and 
prince of Conde in particular: but the king permitting, and tacitly conſenting to it, 
the aſſemblies of the hugonots were every where violently diſturbed ; the govern- 
met of Picardy was not given to the prince of Conde, nor the city. of Peronne aſ- 


ſigned to him; the courts of juſtice which were to be formed in the parliaments, 


were deferred with ſeveral excuſes; and out of ſo many counſellors which ought to have 
been elected, the king having named only Arenes, one of the deputies which had 
treated the peace, to be preſident of the parliament of Paris, they refuſed to accept 
of him, the king not being at all diſpleaſed at it : which things clearly diſcovering the 
king's mind, though they quieted thoſe catholicks, who judged of the ſtate of af- 


fairs without intereſt or paſſion, and diſpoſed the moſt part of peaceful-natured men 


The Aftretty to Expect the iſſue of the aſlembly of the ſtates, which the king had appointed to 
of the States js be in the city of Blois, on the fifteenth day of November; yet the Guiſes, who were 


appointed at not lack in laying hold of any opportunity, to augment their own greatneſs, and to 


Blois the 15 of ſecure the ſtate of that religion, which was fo ftraightly linked to their intereſts, be- 
| Navember. gan upon the conjuncture of ſo great an occaſion, ſecretly to make a league of the 
catholicks, in all the provinces of the kingdom, under colour of oppoſing the pro- 

greſs, and eſtabliſhment of hereſie, which by the articles of peace was 10 fully au- 
thorized, and eſtabliſhed ; but in effect to reduce the forces of the catholick party, 
into one firm entire united body which they might diſpoſe of as occaſion ſerved, for 


their own ſecurity, and for a foundation of that party whereof they hold the princi- 


pality. | | 7 | 1 85 

Heury duke of Guiſe, Charles duke of Mayenne, and no leſs than they, Lewis Car- 

dinal of Guiſe their third brother, were left not only heirs to their fathers greatneſs, 

and reputation, and poſſeſſors of the rule and government of the catholick party, 
but had alſo by their proper valour and induſtry, acquired wonderful renown and love 


among the people, partly by their liberal popular nature, partly by their care and zeal 


ſhewed in prefering before all other reſpe&ts, the protection and maintenance of that 
religion, whereof they were the fole champions and defenders. Theſe brothers (to 
whom were joined the duke, and Chevalier q Aumale, the duke d' Elbeuf, the duke 


de Merceur, with his brothers, (though allyed unto the king, yet all of the ſame houſe 


of Lorain (when contrary to their expectation they ſaw the peace concluded, and ra- 
tified with articles ſo unjuſt, and prejudicial to the catholick religion, and to the cre- 
dit and power of their party ; ſtired up with anger and diſdain, (which often uſe to 
lay open mens reſentments) began to enter into a great ſuſpicion of the king's coun- 


ſels and deſi ans, thinking that a prince of a noble, warlike nature, would never have 
| | | ſuffered | 
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principal contrivers, to ſow the ſeeds, and ingraft the beginnings of that league, 
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ſuffered the temerity of his ſubjects, to draw him to ſuch ſhameful conditions, but 1574. 
that he concealed ſome deeper thoughts, and more weighty undiſcovered reſolutions: | 
wherefore though the king, by means of the Queen-mother, and many others which 

they both confided m, gave them to underſtand that his intention was to break, or at 

leaſt to moderate thoſe conditions by the aſſembly of the States at Blois, and that he 

had conſented to thoſe diſhonourable articles, only to deprive the Hugonots of fo 
powerful a prop, as the perſon of the duke of Alancon; but that he would ſettle all 

by convenient, proportionable remedies ; yet thoſe princes were not altogether ſatis- 

fied, but every day by various conjectures penetrating more deeply into thoſe myſte- 

ries, as alſo being highly diſpleaſed at the king's decree, whereby taking away the 
power, in appearance from all, but in effect from them alone, of procuring gifts, and 
interceding for favours, for the followers and dependents of the Catholick party, and 


falling into a great diſtruſt of his affection towards them, they reſolved, either by 


that opportunity to eſtabliſh the foundation of their own power, or elſe by ſo great an 
obſtacle to hinder thoſe deſigns which the king had begun and contrived in his mind ; 
to bring their followers and adherents into one well-united body, drawing together 
and confirming that engine of power, which though vaſt and Fil was yet ſpread 
and diſperſed as blood in the veins, through all the parts of the kingdom. And be- 
cauſe the preſent occaſion gave them a wonderful opportunity to allure men's minds 
with honourable ſpecious pretences, to affright the fearful into a conſent to their de- 
ſires, and to ſtir up the anger of thoſe that were unſatisfied, and utterly diſpleaſed at 
the concluſion of the peace, they began to work upon the Pariſians and Picards; Thoſe, 
as in all times, jealous of the preſervation of the Catholick Religion; Theſe, as terrified 
with the fear of being commanded by the prince of Conde, to whom the government 
of their province had been promiſed. | 1, EY 
The way of meeting together, and holding intelligence with one another, was 
opened to them by the king's own inſtitution, who, either moved by his inclination 
to piety, by the admonitions and writings of father Bernard Caſtor, a Jeſuite, and 
many other religious men of that and other orders; or elſe to cover and palliate 
thoſe hidden intentions which he had reſolved on for the courſe of his future govern- 
ment; had brought in the uſe of many Fraternities, who under divers habits and 
different names met together upon days of devotion, to ſpend their time in proceſ- | 


fions, prayers, diſciplines, and other ſpiritual exerciſes, under the pious pretence of 


appeaſing God's wrath, of imploring a remedy for their preſent diviſions and calami- 
ties, and of procuring unity, peace and concord, amongſt all the people of the king- By the Duke 
dom; by which means the Catholicks did not. only meet freely together in all places, of C his 


1 1 : ] cunning, poli- 
but alſo found matter and opportunity to diſcourſe of preſent affairs, and to bewail tick dicolrfes 


the miſerable condition to which the crown was reduced by diviſion, and by the in- are brought 
creaſe of hereſy : from which lamentations coming to talk of buſineſſes of the go- into thole aſ- 
vernment, and the affairs of State, it was not hard both for thoſe brethren themſelves, ſemblies 


which were 
inſtituted for 
devotion, 


and perchance for others more crafty, and better acquainted with the deſigns of the 


which had a near connection with that devout pretence for which the Catholicks aſ- 
ſembled themſelves in ſo many ſeveral places. ES : 

This practice was firſt began in Picardy by Jagues Sieur d' Humiers, governor of 
Peronne, Mondidier, and Roye, who being a remarkable man for riches and followers 


in thoſe parts, and for ſome private cauſes an enemy to the houſe of Momorancy, and 


by conſequence to the prince of Conde, whoſe authority he hated, and whoſe greatneſs 


he apprehended, for fear of being put out of his government; began by means of 
_ thoſe aſſemblies, which were no leſs frequent there than in other places, to exhort 
the inhabitants of Peronne not to ſuffer their town to be made the neſt and receptacle 


of hereſy, nor to let that fire be kindled in their boſoms, which was like in time to 
inflame their whole country, and conſume all the other parts of France; he perſuaded 


them, that the firſt day of the prince's admiſſion would be the laſt of their liberty; for 


being made ſubject to the tyranny of hereticks, ſeditious men, and foreigners, there 


would no longer be any poſſibility for them to enjoy their eſtates, houſes, wives, nor 


their own children, all which would become a prey to the covetouſneſs and cruelty 


of thoſe that governed : he added, that they could expect nothing but miſchief which 
way ſoever things were carried; for if the Hugonots prevailed, they would certainly 


be expoſed to the ſlavery of the Engliſh ; with whom it was known the prince had 
| | — — L II N made 


N 
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made an agreement to give them places and fortreſſes in Picardy: And though the Ca: 
tholicks ſhould prevail, they were to look for no better than long ſieges, miſeries and 
calamities of war and famine, ſince he was ſo earneſt to get the poſſeſſion of that go- 
vernmeat for no other reaſon, but by the help of its ſtrength to reſiſt the laſt aſſaults 
of his evil fortune : By which plauſible reaſons the people being moved, and the inha- 
bitants of Mondidier, Roye, and Dorlan their neighbours being perſuaded to the ſame, 
they conſented to make a league among themſelves to hinder the prince from taking 
poſition of that place, and of the government of Picardy, and to maintain and pre- 
ſerve the Catholick religion in their province. Nor was this practice leſs advanced 
in the city of Paris, where the zeal of the common people in matters of religion, and 

the open enmity which they had at all times profeſſed againſt the Hugonots, afforded 
them very fit matter to foment thoſe deſigns : wherefore there being many of the Par- 
liament-men and ſheriffs of the city, (Eſcbevins, as they call them) and not a few of 
religious orders, who in thuſe meetings and fraternities laboured cunningly the pro- 
moting of that league, a great number of men of all degrees and qualities were by a 
ſtrict oath already ty*d and united in the bond of that aſſociation. | | 
The example of the Picards and Pariſians was followed by the nobility of Poifou 
and Teurain, as neareſt to thoſe places poſſeſſed by the Hugonots, and more expoſed 
to the imminent danger of their authority; and being led by Louis de la Tremouille, 
duke of Towars, (a lord of great dependents, and of ancient nobility and reputation, 
but a man full of turbulent unruly thoughts) were already united and affociated, 
drawing atter them not only the greater part of the Clergy, but alſo a great many of 
the commonalty. Nor did the other provinces want either heads to introduce, or fit 
matter to receive the ſame confederacy, which being propoſed by men of great ſub- 
tilty, and no leſs authority, under a plauſible name and 3 appearance, eaſily 


gained credit even among the wiſeſt, and ſpread wonderſully through all cities and 
provinces. On | 5 


The form of that league and covenant which was to be ſigned by all thoſe that con- 
ſented to it, was this: | 80 1 


cc IN the Name of the Moſt Holy Trinity, Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, our 
I only true God, to whom be Glory and Honour, Et, 


FThe Covenant of the Princes, Lords and Gentlemen of the Catholick Religion 
„ ought to be, and is made for the Eſtabliſhment of the Law of God in its firſt 
Eſtate, and to reſtore and ſettle his holy Service according to the Form and Man- 
ner of the Catholick Apoſtolick Roman Church, abjuring and renouncing all Er- 
rors contrary unto it. | es | | 


1e 
cc 


60 


Secondly, For the Preſervation of King Henry, the Third of that Name, 
and his Succeſſors the Moſt Chriſtian Kings, in the State, Honour, Authority, 
Duty, Service and Obedience due unto them from their Subjects, as it is contained 
in thoſe Articles that ſhall be preſented to him in the Aſſembly of rhe States, 
which he ſwears and promiſes to obſerve at the Time of his Conſecration and Co- 
ronation, with proteſtation not to do any thing againſt that which ſhall be ordain- 
ed and ſettled by the States, | | N n 


cc 
«cc 
cc 
40 


* 


*© Thirdly, To reſtore unto the Provinces of this Kingdom, and to thoſe other 
States which are under it, thoſe ancient Rights, Pre-eminencies, Liberties and 
Priviledges which were 1n the time of Clovis, the firſt Moſt Chriſtian King, 


or yet better and more profitable (if any ſuch can be found) under the ſaid pro- 
© tection. | | | Mr Om rt | 


cc 


cc 


<* Incaſe there be any Impediment, Oppoſition or Rebellion againſt that which 

is aforeſaid, be it from whom it will, or proceed it from whence ſoever it may, 

** thoſe that enter into this Covenant ſhall be bound and obliged to employ their 
Lives and Fortunes to puniſh, chaſtiſe and proſecute thoſe that ſhall attempt to 


diſturb or hinder it, and ſhall never ceaſe their Endeavours till the aforeſaid things 
<< be really done and perfected. | | | 


cc 


cc. 
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In caſe any of the Confederates, their Friends, Vaſſals, or Dependents, be op- 
“ preſſed, moleſted or queſtioned for this cauſe, be it by whom it will, they ſhall be 
* bound to imploy their Perſons, Goods and Eſtates to take Vengeance upon thoſe 
4% that ſhall have ſo moleſted them, either by the way of Juſtice or Force, without 
e any exceptions of Perſons whatſoever. | 


I it ſhall come to paſs, that any Man after having united himſelf by Oath un- 
* to this Confederacy, ſhall deſire to depart from it, or ſeparate himſelf upon any 


„ Excuſe or Pretence, (which God forbid ;) ſuch Violaters of their own Con- 


e ſciences ſhall be puniſhed both in Bodies and Goods, by all Means that can be 


*© thought of, as Enemies to God, Rebels and Diſturbers of the publick Peace; 


neither ſhall ſuch Revenge be ever imputed unto the aforeſaid Aſſociates, nor they 


liable to be queſtioned for it, either in publick or in private. 


„ The ſaid Aſſociates ſhall likewiſe ſwear to yield ready Obedience, and faithful 


Service unto that Head which ſhall be deputed : to follow and obey him, and to 


A 
* 


lend all Help, Counſel and Aſſiſtance, as well for the entire Conſervation, and 


Maintenance of this League, as for the Ruin of all that ſhall oppoſe it, without 


& Partiality or Exceptions of Perſons; and thoſe that ſhall fail or depart from it, 


* ſhall be puniſhed by the Authority of the Head, and according to his Orders; to 


* which every Confederate ſhall be obliged to ſubmit himſelf. | 
& All the Catholicks of ſeveral Cities, Towns and Villages, ſhall be ſecretly ad- 


„ yertiſed and warned by the particular Governors of Places, to enter into this 


League, and to ooncur in the providing of Men, Arms, and other Neceſſaries, 
&* every one arcording to his Condition and Ability. | | : 


« All the Confederates ſhall be prohibited to ſtir up any Diſcord, or enter into 
«© any Diſpute among themſelves, without Leave of the Head, to whoſe Arbitre- 
* ment al] Diſſenſions ſhall be referred, as alſo the determining all Differences, as 


ce well in Matters of Goods as good Name, and all of them ſhall be obliged to ſwear 


ein this Manner and Form follow ing; 


+ fear by GOD the Creator (laying my Hand upon the Holy Goſpel) 


and under Pain of Excommunication and eternal Damnation, that JI enter 


into this holy Catholick League, according to the Form of that Writing, 


which hath now been read unto me; and that I do faithfully, and fincerely 
enter into it, with a Will either to command, or to obey, and ſerve, as I ſhall 


be appointed; and I promiſe upon my Life and Honour, to continue in it, un- 
to the laſt Drop of my Blood, and not to depart from it, or tranſgreſs it for any 
Command, Pretence, Excuſe or Occafion, which by any Means whatſoever can 
be repreſented to me. 8 85 ® mY. 


The copies of this League framed with ſo much art by the Gui/es (that making a 
ſhew to obey, and maintain the King, took from him all his obedience, and autho- 
rity, to confer it upon the head of their union) were very carefully, and with much 
cunning diſperſed 6 the hands of diſcreet wary men, and ſuch as were deeply en- 


gaged to them; ſo that by little and little it began to ſpread in every place, the 


cauſe or original not at all appearing ; whereby making very great, but hidden pro- 


ceedings, becauſe cuſtom had already diſpoſed men's minds to a deſire of novelties ; 
they eaſily, and in a ſhort time, drew all thoſe into one body, whom either for zeal of 


religion, dependance of intereſt, deſire of change, or hatred of the Hugonoc 


_ princes, they thought fit to bind together in that league and confederacy. But it be- 


ing neceſſary to provide monies for the nouriſhment and maintenance of that united 


body, and to find out ſome protection of great power and authority to ſhelter and de- 
| fd it from the king's forces; the lords of Guiſe turning their eyes out of the king- 
dom, thought that both for their religion and themſelves, it was as lawful for 
them to make uſe of the help and favour of foreign princes, as it had been for the Hu- 


gonots to require the aſſiſtance of the Ge - England, and the princes of Germany [ 
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and therefore they began ſecretly to treat at Rome for protection, and in Spain for 
men and money: nor did they find in any place any averſeneſs to their defires ; for 
the pope being diſpleaſed at, and affraid of the peace concluded with the Hugonots, 
willingly gave ear to thoſe things which might conveniently oppole their eſtabliſh- 
ment: and che catholick king grown jealous that the defigns of the duke of Alan- 
con would at laſt break out upon Flanders, and that the king to quench the fire of his 
own houſe, would be conteut to kindle it in his neighbour's, willingly concurred to 
foment thoſe in France who laboured to renew the war, hoping that the diſcords in 
that kingdom, might one day give him an opportunity of ſome grand deſign, and in 


the mean time preſerve the peace and quietneſs of all his own. 


Nicholas Cardinal de Pelle-ve, bred up in the houſe of Guiſe, treated the intereſts of 
this union at Rome, which by Gregory the Thirteenth, a man of great candour and 
goodneſs, but of a facile nature, was hearkened unto with much readineſs ; it pre- 


tending nothing but faith, religion, charity, zeal to the publick good, correction 


and reformation of abuſes : though in effect it contained private paſſions, mingled 
with particular intereſts : which not being unknown to the court of Rome, many diſ- 
courſing of 1o new and high a deſign, aſcribed the cauſe of it to a deſire the Guiſes 
had to govern the king's will; who excluding their help and counſel, ſhewed that he 
would rule as it pleaſed himſelf ; others drawing the buſineſs another way, attribu- 
ted it to their care of conſerving their own greatneſs, which they had with ſo much 
{ſweat and labour been ſo long a zun up. Nor did there want thoſe who paſſing 


yet further, (perchance though the malice they bore to that party) taxed the heads 


thereof, to aim at vaſter ends; which whether true or falſe, were after publiſhed to 


be the depoſing of the king himſelf, as a diſſolute, incapable, mean-ſpirited man, 


and in time to ſettle the crown in the houſe of Guiſe, which ſome did openly main» 


tain to be derived in a right line from Charlemagne. But whether theſe deſigns were 


indeed plotted from the beginning, or whether they took birth from the emergent oc- 


Cauſes that 
moved the 


» Guiſes to 


frame the Ca- 
tholick 
League. 


caſions which happened after, it is not ſo evident: for as they were divulged and 
amplified by the Hugonots, ſo were they cloſely concealed, and firmly denied by the 
Guiſes, But they themſelves could not deny two great and powerful occaſions : one 
a diſcontent becauſe they could not {way and govern the preſent king, as they had 
done Charles and Francis his laſt predeceſſors ; the other a deſire to rule the catholick 
party, founded long before by their anceſtors, and increaſed and confirmed by them- 
ſelves ; and to theſe was added as a third, the neceſſity of oppoling the king's deſigns, 
which they now ſaw tended openly to their ruin, thereby to free his neck from the 


yoak of factions. Theſe intereſts, which could not be wholly concealed from the 


Pope, (for that court, moſt wiſe in judging of all things, did eaſily penetrate into 


The King of 


Spain becomes 
Protector of 
the Catholick 
League. | 


them) made him fo much the more reſerved and wary what to reſolve, by how much 
the apparent reſpect of preſerving the catholick religion ſpurred him on to conſent 
unto it. 5 | 
But whilſt the apprgbation of this league is treated on at Rome, the Pope inclining 
but ambiguouſly unto it, the buſineſs was very eaſily determined on the other fide in 
the court of Spain; the propoſitions being ſuch, that the catholick king ought ra- 
ther to have deſired that the league ſhould put itſelf under his protection, than make 
himſelf ſo long entreated to comply with thoſe requeſts, which for that purpoſe were 
effectually made unto him: for indeed it was a gate which did not only open unto 


him a paſſage to the ſecurity of his own ſtates, but alſo to very great hopes of ac- 


quiring more, and at leaſt (if no better) to keep the king of France his forces di- 


vided and employed, with which the crown of Spain had ſo long and ſo obſtinate 
- contentions, _ | | | | 


Theſe practices, eſpecially thoſe which were managed in France, were not unknown 
to the king, for they were repreſented unto him by the queen-mother, and other 
his intimate confidents; nay, the Count de Retz had particularly advertiſed him, 
that monſieur de Vins negociated that confederacy in Provence; and the prinee of Conde 
by the means of the ſieur de Montaut, had made him acquainted with the union of 
thoſe in Poictou; beſides, that at the ſame time one Nicholas David, an advocate of 
the Parliament of Paris, was ſtayed and taken in his journey, which he confeſſed he 
was imployed in by the Gies to negociate that buſineſs at Rome: The Hugonots diſ- 
perſed certain writings, which under title of a commiſſion given to him, contained 
the deſigns of the catholick league, and their end and intention to poſſeſs themſelves 
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bf the crown 3, but for the moſt part full of exorbitant, fabulous iiicredible things! 


ſo that they were generally believed to have been maliciouſly forged and ſpread abroad 


to diſcredit the lords of Guiſe, and to render them odious and ſuſpected ; who did 
not only abſolutely deny the tenure of thoſe commiſſions, and account David a fool, 
and no better than a mad man if he had any ſuch writings about him; but they alſo 
cauſed them to be anſwered by ſome of their party; proving many things in them to 
be abſurd, and without any appearance of truth. But thoſe divulged papers generally 
believed to be falſe; wrought not ſo: great a ſuſpicion in the king, as the Letters of 


Monſieur de St. Goart, his lieger ambaſſador in the court of Spain, who gave him 


notice how he had diſcovered that ſome French catholick confederates did earneſtly 
treat of ſecret buſineſſes in that court. But whether ſo many diſcords and confuſions 
ſpringing up daily, they could not all be provided-againſt at the fame time, and 
therefore they negle&ed thoſe which at firſt ſeemed leſs material, to remedy others 
which were more urgent and weighty ; or whether the king taken up with his ſe- 
cret deſigns of opening a way to future matters, did light the preſent danger, being 

' confident he ſhould cut off all thoſe plots and conſpiracies at one time: whichſoever of 
_ theſe cauſes it were, it is moſt certain, that though the king knew all theſe practices, 
he was ſo far from oppoſing or hindering them, that he ſeemed not diſpleaſed to have 


one faction ſtruggle with the other, thinking that by thoſe jarrs which would ariſe be. 


tween them, he ſhould remain abſolute arbitrator, and enjoy the fruits of that weakneſs 


which they would bring upon themſelves by falling upon one another. Beſides, he 


thought this ſo high and ſo general reſentment of the catholicks, gave him a very 
lucky occaſion to break the conditions of peace granted to the Hugonots, and to make 
appear to the World, that he did it not of his own reſolution, becauſe he had fo in- 


tended from the beginning; but becauſe of the general diſcontent of his ſubjects, of 


| whoſe good, and of whoſe deſires he was obliged as a father to be much more careful, 


than of complying with the will of thoſe that were rebellious and diſobedient; for 


which cauſe he did not only tolerate the continuation of thoſe practices about the league, 
but by ambiguous actions, obſcure words, and dark anſwers, that admitted of ſeveral 
Interpretations, he almoſt made it be believed, that all was managed by his order and 
permiſſion. J7CCFCCVCVVV LOLge | „ | 
But if the king reſolved to make uſe of that opportunity to break the articles of 


agreement, the king of Navarre and the prince of Conde were no leſs diſpoſed to 


do the ſame; who having thruſt the duke of Alancon out of their faction, ſought to 


lay hold of any occaſion that might renew the war again, by which they hoped to 


eſtabliſh their own greatneſs ; wherefore the king of Navarre and the prince of Conde 
having often complained to the king and queen; the king of Nevarre, that his inte- 
_ reſts were utterly forgotten in the conditions of the peace; and the prince of Conde, 
that neither the government of Picardy, nor the city of Peronne were aſſigned unto 
him ; and the king having ſtill interpoſed delays and impediments, had at laſt remit- 
ted all to be determined by the ſtates : now upon this new occaſion of the league, they 
redoubled their complaints the more earneſtly, urging that they could not coutinue in 
that uncertainty of their preſent condition, whilſt their adverſaries united their forces 
in a league to ſuppreſs and deſtroy them : with which importunities the king being 
troubled, and having (rather to hold him in hand, than with an intent to perform 


it) offered the prince inſtead of Peronne and Picardy, to give him St. Jean d' Angely 


and Cognac, in thoſe parts where the ſtrength of the Hugonots lay; he not ſtaying for 
the aſſignment, ſuddenly made himſelf maſter of them, and following the ſucceſs of 
that beginning, ſent for monſieur de Mirabeau under colour of treating with him con- 
cerning other buſineſſes, and forced him to deliver up Brovage into his hand, a fort 
of great importance, as well for that it lies upon the coaſt of the ocean ſea, as becauſe 
it abounds with ſuch ſtore of ſalt- pits, which yield a great and conſtant revenue; he 


made the ſieur de Montaut governor, and put into it a ſtrong garriſon of his depen- 


dents, furniſhing it with ammunition, and fortifying it with exceeding diligence : 


nor content with that, but vigorouſly 228 that enterprize by the means of his 


dependents, in a few weeks he reduced into his own power, Royan, Pons, Telamont, 
and Marans, with many other conſiderable places in Aaintonge. | 

But the king of Navarre, who with more deliberate conſiderations had raiſed his 
thoughts to higher. deſigns, making uſe of the ready boldneſs of the prince of Conde in 


thoſe matters where force and violence were needful, with infinite moderation (to 
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1576. which as well by choice, as natute, he was much-inclined) under title of being go- 
vernor of the province, reduced the principal cities to himſelf, ſhewing both in words 
and actions, a great deal of gentleneſs to the Catholicks, a great deal of reverence to 
the king's perſon, ſingular deſire to help the advancement of every one, and very much 
troubled for the loſſes and outrages which by occaſion of the war he was neceſſitated 
to bring upon that country; by which arts having gained all the people of Perigort, 
and the towns of Loudun, Agen, Ganache, and many leſſer places, he pofleſſed all 
that country except Bourdeaux, where the parliament reſiding, the citizens had ever 
refufed to admit him; yet ceaſed he not after many repulſes, ſometimes to allure 
them with kind meſſages, ſometimes to aſſure them with large promiſes, ſhewing 
himſelf to be utterly averſe from the animoſity of the factions, and the cruelties uſed 
by others in civil wars, ſince he of his own accord had ſettled the uſe of the catholick 
religion again in thoſe places that were of his own patrimony, from whence his mo- 
ther had taken it away, and with much modeſty, reſpect, and favourable declarations 
treated with the church-men concerning the intereſts of religion; which artifice, or = 
nature, or rather (as it often happens) artifice derived from nature, won the hearts of 2 
all the people, and took off that hatred, which (as enemies to the common-wealth) 
they were wont to bear to others who had held the chief command of that faction; 
which he deſiring to join and unite into one body, as he ſaw the heads of the Catholicks 
endeavoured to do on their fide, having obtained leave of the citizens to enter Rochel, 
(the command whereof he knew to be very neceſſary for him) he was ſo ſkilful in ma- 
naging the affections of the people, that having tamed and aſſured the minds of the 
citizens, which were full of ſuſpicions, and unapt to give credit to any body, by their 
counſel, and with the conſent of all the cities which followed their party, the depu- 
| ties whereof he had aſſembled in that place, he in the end made himſelf be declared 
The king of head and protector of that party, and the prince of Conde his licutenant-general, 
wen 2 ſhewing himſelf every where ſo full of ſincerity and moderation, that he thereby 
_ 7 gained not only their inclinations and good- will, but alſo a very free and abſolute au- 
nots, and the thority over them; which among ſo many jealouſies, and ſo many pretenders, per- 
prince of chance he could not have obtained by other arts; for neither the prince of Conde, nor 
| Conde his the mareſhal d Anville, nor perhaps monſieur de la Noue, nor monſieur de Roban would 
1 ſo eaſily have yielded to him, if they had not been forced (beſides the ſplendor of 
| his royal name) to give place to his popularity, and his arts of governing, Now 
| having obtained the power of that ſaction chiefly by the favour of the Rochellers, and 
knowing that monſieur de Fervaques as a ſubtle man, and not truſty, was ſuſpeed of 
all, but eſpecially the citizens of Rochel, who deſired for their ſecurity that meſſieurs 
de Rohan, de Mouy, de la Noue, Langoiran, and other old abettors of that party, 
might have the firſt place in their councils, and in their civil and military offices ; or 
elſe, perſuaded by d' Aubigny, who affirmed he had diſcovered that Fervaques at the 
very laſt point had revealed his intended departure to the king, and that they were 
not ſtayed, becauſe the king having a wonderful ill opinion of him, gave no credit 
to his words; he cunningly gave him occaſion to go his way, (as hath been already re- 
lated) and making up his council of men that were ſamous for integricy and honeſt 
intentions, did not only take away the jealouſy of the Rochellers, and of the neigh- 
bouring provinces, who feared he would change his power into a tyrannical govern- 
ment, but won the hearts of many catholicks; who, ſo they might enjoy the liberty 
of living in the religion of their forefathers, were alſo diſpoſed to ſerve and follow him. 
| He interpoſed his authority that the Rochellers might give way to the exerciſe of the 
At the inter- catholick religion in their city, and before he departed procured leave for maſs to be 
ceſſion of the ſaid in a little church, many being preſent at it; which things accompanied with his 
| wag 8 modeſt temperate ſpeeches, as they gained him a great deal of affection from thoſe 
e rens of his own party; ſo did they leſſen and extinguiſh that hatred which the Guiſes by 
theCatholicks imputations of revolt and apoſtacy, endeavoured to faſten upon him among all de- 
to fay Maſs in grees of people in the kingdom. | „ | | | 
their City. ut the king in ſo great a combuſtion of all things, and in ſo miſerable a condition 
of his crown, which was openly aſſailed by the politicks and Hugonots, and ſecretly 
conſpired againſt by the Catholicks of the league, having conceived great hopes of 
finding a way to compaſs his deſigns by means of the general aſſembly of the ſtates, 
was intent upon calling them together in the city of Blois, where he, with his mother, 
and the duke of Alancon his brother arrived the tenth day of November; and having 


by 
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to procure the repoſe and quiet of his kingdom: That to that end he had c 
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by his letters given notice to the deputies of the ſeveral provinces to meet together 


without delay, the buſineſs was followed with ſo much diligence, that the ſixth day 


of December gave a folemn beginning to the aſſembly. The king's intention was 
(proſecuting his own deſigns) by means of the ſtates, to ſettle a firm general peace, 
which being eſtabliſhed by the common conſent of the whole nation, no man ſhould 


have cauſe to find fault withal; but, laſting in a firm continuance, might quite abo- 


liſh the intereſts of the ſeveral parties, cauſe the preſent animoſities to be forgotten 
and give him time and opportunity to execute his own reſolutions of abaſing and 
weakening the ſtrength and credit of both the factions. He hoped that a moderate 
Agreement would readily be laid hold on by all the three eſtates : For the clergy were 
always fain to contribute very Jargely, as to a war wherein they were more intereſted 
than any others: the nobility wearied with the toils of war, and exhauſted with the 


vaſt expences of it; and the commons, who beſides the continual and intolerable 


taxes and contributions, being (in the fields by the infolencies of Soldiers, in the 


1576. 
The Aſſembly 
of the States 
at Blois. 


cities by the interruption of trade) ſubject to all the miſeries of war, ſeemed greedily 


and impatiently to deſire peace. 


With theſe ends and hopes, the ſeveral orders of the ſtates being met together in King Henry 
his preſence, he began with a grave effectual ſpeech to deplore the miſerable calami- the Third his 
tous eſtate into which the kingdom of France, formerly ſo powerful and flouriſhing, ſpeech at the 


was then reduced: ſince every degree and part of fo great a monarchy being fallen 


from their former greatneſs and proſperity, into a labyrinth of diſcord and confuſion, 


beginning of 
the Aſſembly 
of the States 


was manifeſtly brought to terms of lamentable ruin and deſolation: That the obedi- at Blas. 


ence and veneration of the royal majeſty, which had in all times been ſo proper and 
peculiar to the French, was now utterly loſt: That the bond of that charity which the 


love of one common country uſeth ordinarily to knit faſter among men of right under- 
ſtanding, was broken to pieces by the violence of inveterate inteſtine hatreds: That by 


the licence of civil wars, which had laſted ſo many years, the due reſpect to juſtice 


was taken away, the fear of magiſtrates trodden under foot, and the ſincerity of men's 
manners exceedingly corrupted : That he knew, whatſoever calamities the people ſuf- 
fer, are always aitributed to the prince's evil government : yet he was ſatisfied with 


him from all blame, conſidering the tender age of the king his brother, and of him- 
ſelf, when the beginnings of that miſchief brake forth : That all the world knew how 
much care and pains the queen his mother had undergone to remedy thoſe misfor- 


conſervation of the kingdom, and the inheritance of her ſons yet children, (conſpired 


the clearneſs of his own conſcience, and doubted not but equal judges would free 


tunes, which from what cauſes they were derived, was ſufficiently apparent: That the 


againſt with ſo much cunning, and openly aſſailed with ſo much violence) was to be 
aſcribed to her prudence, conſtancy and magnanimity : but if her virtuous endeavours 


had not been able to extinguiſh thoſe miſchiefs, too fierce and powerful in their be- 
ginnings, perchance it was the permiſſion of divine providence, to puniſh the ſins of 


both prince and people together: That it was likewiſe manifeſt to every one, what he 


himſelf had done for the ſuppreſſion and extirpation of the preſent evils; that under 


the reign of the king his brother, he with thoſe victorious atchievements which were 
not ks, ee unto the world, had tried the rigour of the ſword ; but he had found 


by experience, that the letting of blood only weakened the body, but neither leſſened 
the violence nor malignity of the diſeaſe : That by civil inteſtine wars, religion itfelf 
(which receives its nouriſhment from peace) was much impaired and abaſed, ſo that 
inſtead of gaining thoſe ſouls that were gone aſtray, by violent means they did indan- 
ger the loſs of thoſe that were moſt zealous in the truth; for which cauſe he had both 


before he went into Poland, laboured to bring in peace by a ceſſation of thoſe calami- 


ties; and ſince God had called him to the crown, endeavoured by all means 7 rare 


led the 
aſſembly of the ſtates, that by the advice of his good and faithful ſubjects ſome way 


might be found to ſtop the courſe of thoſe preſent miſeries ; wiſhing, rather than they 


ſhould continue, that the thread of his life might be cut off before he had ſeen the 


ſome remedy, by which putting an end to the reciprocal enmities, diſcords, wars and 


half of his days: That it was therefore time to think among themſelves of ſome whol- 


animoſities, they might with gentleneſs and moderation perfectly reſtore the candour 


of religion, bring men's minds again to their due veneration and obedience, reduce 


he integrity of juſtice to its primitive condition, baniſh the pernicious liberty of vice, 
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It's an ancient ſuperior to the king or no, (a very ancient queſtion, though diſproved by the manner 


queition, whe- ; 
ther the Aſ- of holdi 
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cover the ancient ſimple honeſty of manners; and finally, give breath to thoſe dan- 
gers of the clergy, to thoſe toils of the nobility, and to thoſe loſſes and diſtractions 
of the common people, which by occaſion of the war he was {to his great grief) not 
only forced to continue, but allo to increaſe and multiply without end: That he 
thought for the procuring of thoſe bleſſings, there was no more ſecure nor effectual 


means, than a good, moderate, and laſting agreement; and yet that he was ready to 
give ear to any reaſons that could be objected to the contrary, and to any other means 


that could be propounded, that ſo he might make choice of thoſe which ſhould be 


thought the beſt, moſt eaſy, and moſt profitable: That therefore he did carneſtly 
exhort every one of them, that laying apart all paſſions and intereſts, they ſhould ſtudy 


| ſincerely to find out ſuch propoſitions as they thought moſt fit, to eaſe the troubles of 
the ſtate, and quiet the diſtractions of the kingdom ; for as he was very willing to 
conſult of all things in common, ſo was he abſolutely reſolved, that whatſoever they 


concluded and eſtabliſhed, ſhould be moſt exactly and punctually obſerved. 
The high chancellor Birago ſpake then to the like effect, and with a larger ora- 


tion ſhewed the ſame things, concluded at laſt, that ſince the admirable wiſdom of the : 
queen mother, and. the valour and generoſity of the king had till then preſerved 


France in the midſt of ſo many troubles and dangers, the ſtates ought now to offer 
their general opinion and advice, every one ſtriving to propound ſuch profitable, ſea- 
ſonable remedies, as might relieve the kingdom from preſent, and keep it ſafe from 
future miſeries. All the three orders ſeverally gave the king many hats for his affe- 


ctionate care, and praiſed his juſt intention, every one promiſing for their own parts 


to aſſiſt with faithful loyalty and ſincerity of heart. 

But though in theſe firſt appearances the king's intention and that of the ſtates ſeem 
ed both to be the ſame, yet inwardly{they were very different; for the deputies of the 
provinces were for the moſt part ſuch as had ſubſcribed to the Catholick League, and 


were ſwayed by the counſel and ſuperintendency of the duke of Guiſe, who being ab- 


ſent himſelf had ſent his brother of Mavenne, Pierre Eſpinac archbiſhop of Lyons, 


the baron de Senecey, and many other of his dependents thither; and therefore the 


deputies whom it concerned to propoſe and conclude matters in the aſſembly, were 
for the moſt part reſolved, not only to moderate the laſt articles of peace, which the 
king would willingly have agreed to ; but alſo to break them utterly, and again with 


more force than ever to begin the war againſt the Hugonots, who having violated the 


conditions, had already taken arms for their own advantage. Bur the king's mind 
was abſolutely averſe from that, which being known to the deputies, who had diſ- 
covered it by many ſigns, eſpecially by his ſpeech unto them, and foreſeeing that by 
his power he would delude and fruſtrate all their deſigns, as long as he was able to re- 
{olve alone of whatſoever was propounded ; they ſought cunningly to take away that 


prerogative, and ſettle it in a certain number, who ſhould have power to conclude 


and determine all buſineſſes without contradiction or appeal. Wherefore the deputies 
of the nobility and clergy partly conſenting, and the deputies of the commons not 
altogether oppoſing, they thought it unfit to diſpute openly whether the ſtates were 


12 the ſtates, and always deluded and made vain by the king's authority) 


ſembly of the but to petition the king, that for the difpatch of all buſineſſes with ſpeed, and with 
States or the the general ſatisfaction, he would be pleaſed to ele& a number of judges, not ſuſpect- 


King be ſu- ed by the ſtates, who together with twelve of the deputies, might hear ſuch motions 
as from time to time ſhould be propoſed by every order, and conclude. and refolve 


Perior. 


Upon them, with this condition, that whatſoever was jointiy determined by the judges 


and deputies together, ſhould have the form and vigour of a law, without being ſub- 
ject ro be alte ed or revoked, | 80 | 


The king was not ignorant of the importance of that demand; and though he was 


inwardly much diſpleaſed that they went about to deprive him of the power which was 


naturally his, and from a free king bring him to the ſlavery of his ſubjects; yet by 


how much greater the force of; that ſtorm was, with ſo much the more dexterity 


_ endeavouring to overcome it, he anſwered graciouſly, that as often as the ſtates ſhould 
offer any propoſitions or demands, he would without delay hearken to the twelve de- 


puties (which he gave them power to nominate) and that as ſoon as he had maturely 


weighed their reaſons, they ſhould have a ſpeedy and reſolute anſwer to determine 
- whatſoever was neceſſary for their general contentment ; and that for the bett 
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faction of them all, he was willing to deliver unto the ſtates the names of ſuch is were 1576; 
admitted to his councils, to the end that they might know the qualities of thoſe per- 5 
ſons by whoſe advice he meant to govern, which he would conſent to do by the ex- 
ample of any of his predeceſſors ; but to confirm and ratify whatſoever others ſhould 
determine without himſelf, it was not poſſible for him ever to yield to in any man- 
ner, it being contrary to all precedents obſerved by the kings his predeceſſors. The 
ſtates being excluded from that hope, and deſpairing of being able to compaſs their 
deſires, ſince the cunning of the demand was taken notice of, turned another Ways 
and began to propoſe, that matters of religion might firſt of all be decided; for it 
being once eſtabliſhed to admit no other but the Catholick, (which neither the kin 
himſelf would dare to oppoſe, nor any of the deputies, though there were many of 
them who ſecretly were of another mind) all hope of peace would be laid aſide, and 
the war with the Hugonots preſently be refolved on. Wherefore the archbiſhop of 
Lyons propoſing for the clergy, the baron de Senecey for the nobility, with the con- 
ſent of Pierre Verſoris, one of the principal deputies, for the commons, a man de- 
pending upon the houſe of Guiſe, and one of the chiefeſt ſticklers in the league; the 
_ clergy concurred in this vote, That the king ſhould be moved to prohibit the exer- 
ciſe of any other than the Roman catholick religion; and that all forts of people ſub- 
ject to the crown ſhould be forced to live according to the rites of that church: the 
| ſame propoſition was followed by moſt of the nobility, who ſuffered their votes to 
be ſwayed by the will of others, though many of that order were againſt, not the 
integrity of the Roman catholick faith, but the taking up of arms, deſiring the pre- 
ſervation of religion, and reducing of ſuch as were out of the way, but by thoſe 
means which might be uſed without war. The commons aſſented to this laſt opi- 
nion, becauſe the burthen of the war lay chiefly upon the meaneſt people, as mer- 
chants, tradeſmen, and huſbandmen ; nor could any of the deputies (who in particu- 
lar reaped fruit by thoſe troubles, and being engaged with the heads of the league, 
did therefore obſtinately follow the vote of the pre\ates) have power to perſuade any 
of them to change their verdict; for Jobꝝ Bodin, a man famous for learning and ex- 
perience in ſtate-affairs, one of the deputies of the commons of Yermandois, and who Fran Badia 
was ſecretly induced by the king to contradict the church-men in that particular, en- contradicts 
deavoured by a long diſcourſe to make appear unto the aſſembly, how ruinous and the Prdlates 
fatal the new taking up of arms would be, repeating from the beginning all the dan- in the gene 
gers and miſeries of the late wars, which made a very deep impreſſion in the minds of A ſembiy. 
the third eſtate, and would have done the like in both the other orders, if their conſci- 
ences had been abſolutely free and ſincere ; but meeting with men who were not only 
carried by the zeal of religion, but whoſe opinions were byaſſed and pre-ingaged, it 
was determined by plurality of voices, that requeſt ſhould be made unto the king to 
eſtabliſh only the catholick religion in the kingdom, and to exclude for ever all com- 
munion with the Hugonots. Nevertheleſs, Bodin procured certain words to be en- 
tered in the records of the order of commons, to certify their defire of unity in religion 
without the noiſe of arms, and the neceſſity of war. e e 4 
This motion of the ſtates being propounded to the king, who had already ſounded 
the ſecret practices of the aſſembly, made him reſolve no longer to o poſe, (know- 
ing that the plurality of voices would be clearly againſt him) but to Jelude the pro- 
poſitions of the deputies; for by oppoſing, he ſaw thoſe arms of the catholick league 
would be turned upon him, which were then prepared againſt the Hugonots : where- 
fore ſeeking obliquely to hinder that determination, he propoſed to the ſtates, and per- 
ſuaded them, that before it were enacted, commiſſioners ought to be ſent to the King 
of Navarre, the prince of Conde, and the mareſhal d Anville, who by true ſubſtantial 
' reaſons ſhould perſuade them to obey the will of the ſtates, without returaing again 
to the fatal hazard of arms, hoping by ſuch delays to find ſome remedy againſt that. 
reſolution which he ſaw the major part of the deputies was abſolutely bent upon. To 
that purpoſe they choſe the archbiſhop of Vienne, monſieur de Rubempre, and the 
treaſurer Menager, commiſſioners to the king of Navarre ; the biſhop of Autun, mon- 
fieur de Momorine, and Pierre de Rate to the prince of Conde ; the biſhop of Puits, the 
fieur de Rochefort, and the advocate Toley to the mareſhal d Anville, to know the laſt 
_ reſolution of every one of them. But the king of Navarre having notice-which way 
the ſtates inclined, and ſeeing fo terrible a ſtorm preparing againſt him, whilſt the 
time was ſpent at Bloys in e 90 things were drawn out in length by diverſity 
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2 30 The Hiſtory of the Croil Wars 
1576, of opinions, and other obſtacles which were interpoſed ; he being reſolved to make 
ready for war, buſied himſelf in gathering ſoldiers with infinite diligence from all parts, 
and in ſeizing upon many places convenient for the defence and maintenance of his 
party; which ſucceeding according to his deſires, he had poſſeſſed himſelf of Bazas, 
Perigueux, and St. Macaire in Guienne, Chivray in Poictou, Nene in Bretagne, and 
with a more warlike than numerous army laid ſiege to Marmande, a great town ſeat- 
ed upon the bank of the Garonne near to Bourdeaux, and therefore very commodious 
to ſtrengthen that place, which was the only principal city of that province that made 

reſiſtance. | 5 | 

1577. In the mean time the ſtates commiſſioners being come unto him, he gave them 


audience at Agen, in the eng or the year 1577- with demonſtrations of great 

honour and reſpect. There the biſhop of Vienne having eloquently declared the reſo- 

lution of the ſtates, to ſuFer no other but the e e . 

France, exhorted him effectually in the name of all the orders to come unto the Aſ- 
ſembly, to re unite himſelf in concord with the king his brother-in-law, to return 


into the boſom of the church, and by ſo noble and ſo neceſſary a reſolution to comfort 


all the orders of the kingdom; by whom, as firſt prince of the blood, he was greatly 


eſteemed and honoured; and afterward inlarging himſelf, he repreſented the ſeveral 


commodities of peace, and the miſerable deſolations of war. The king of Navarre 


with ſuccin&t, but ſolid words replied punctually, That if the happineſs of peace, and 


miſeries of war were ſo great and many as he alledged, the ſtates ought therefore ſin- 
cerely to eſtabliſh: that peace which was before concluded, and not by new delibera- 
tions, and by revoking edicts already made, to kindle again the ſparks of war which 
were almoſt extinguiſhed : That it was an eaſy matter to diſcourſe of the rooting 
out of a religion by the ſword, but experience had always ſhewed, it was impoſſible 


to effect it, and therefore it was to be eſteemed a more diſcreet advice to allow a ſpi- 
ritual peace, thereby to obtain a temporal one, than by diſquieting men's conſciences 


to fancy the conſervation of an outward peace : That for his part, he was born and 


brought up in the religion he profeſſed, and he believed till that it was the right and 


true faith; but yet when by ſound reafons urged to him by men of underſtanding, 
and not by force and violence, he ſhould find himſelf to be in an error, he would 


readily repent his fault, and changing his religion, endeavour the converſion of all 
others to the belief of that faith which ſhould be acknowledged the true one : There- 


fore he prayed the ſtates not to force his conſcience, but to be ſatisfied with that his 


good-will and intention; and if that anſwer were not ſufficient to content them, he 


would expect new and more particular demands, for the better anſwering whereof he 


would preſently aſſemble a tull congregation of his party at Montauban ; but in the 
mean time, while he ſaw all things prepared to make war againſt him, he was con- 


ſtrained to ſtand armed upon his own defence, to prevent that ruin which he plainly 


ſaw contrived by his enemies. 


3 The prince of Conde's anſwer was very different; for having received the commiſ- 
The prince o , . : 
Conde will not ſioners privately, he would neither open their letters, nor acknowledge them for 

acknowledge deputies of the ſtates general, alledging that that aſſembly could not be called the ſtates 


re hich wanted the deputies of ſo many citi | 
of Bloys to be general, whic P many cities, towns, and provinces, and 


che States Ge. Which treated of violating men's conſciences by force, of ſhedding the blood - royal of 
neral; nor France, and ſuppreſſing the liberties of the crown, to comply with the deſires of ſtran- 
treat with gers, who were ſo hot upon the proſecution of their own intolerable, pernicious inte- 
their com- reſts of ambition and private ends, that it was a conventicle of a few men ſubborned 
miſfoners. and corrupted by the diſturbers of the publick peace, and therefore he would neither 
open their letters, nor treat with their commiſſioners. NY * 

The mareſchal d“ Anville gave an anſwer not much unlike, but ſomething more mo- 

derate, the deputies having found him at Montpellier: For having repreſented to them, 

that his heart was real as any man's to the catholick religion, wherein he had been 

born, and would continue as long as he lived, he told them, that it would be both 


vain and impoſſible to prohibit the exerciſe of the reformed religion granted by ſo 
many edicts, and confirmed by ſo many concluſions of peace, and that by blowing 
up the flames of war, the deſtruction and ruin of all parts of the kingdom would 


be continued; but that it ought to be conſulted of in common in a lawful aſſem- 


bly of the ſtates general of France, aud not in a particular congregation as that of 


Blois, where only the deputies of one party were met together; and therefore he 


religion in the kingdom of 
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did proteſt againſt the validity of whatſoever ſhould be there decreed or reſolved. 1575: 
* The commiſſioners returned to Blois with theſe anſwers, in the beginning of Fe- 
BF bruary z and the duke of Guiſe being come thither to give a colour to the buſineſs on 
| his part, the inclination of the ſtates appeared maniteſtly ready to diſanul the late 
| edict of pacification, and to reſolve 7 a war with the Hugonots : Wherefore the 
1 kng not willing to draw the hatred of all the catholick party upon himſelf, nor give 
Y them cauſe to ſuſpect the ſincerity of his conſcience, making the pope and all chri- 
ſtendom believe he held intelligence with the Hugonots, which jealouſy would have 
endangered the catholick league to take arms of themſelves without his authority, 
and diſorder the whole ſtate of things: Beſides, being adviſed by the biſhop of Ly- 
moges, and monſieur de Morvillier, two of his principal counſellors, he determined 
(ſince he could not by open reſiſtance hinder the deſigns and progreſs of the catholick 
league, which already had taken too deep a root) to make himſelf head and pro- 
tector of it, and draw that authority to himſelf which he ſaw they endeavoured to 
ſettle upon the head of the league, both within and without the kingdom; hoping 
that he being once made moderator of that union, in time convenient means would 
not be wanting to diſſolve it, as a thing directly eppoſite to his intentions: Where- 
fore ſhewing a great deſire to extirpate the Hugonot faction, and making all believe 
that he was highly offended with the princes anſwers, he cauſed the catholick league 
framed by the lords of the houſe of Lorain to be read, 1 and ſworn in the 
open aſſembly, where they themſelves were preſent, eſtabliſhing it as an irrevocable . 
and fundamental law of the kingdom: Then he declared himſelf principal head and Henry the III. 
protector of it, with loud ſpecious proteſtations, that he would ſpend his laſt breath 5 7 him- 
to reduce all his people to an unity in religion, and an entire obedience to the Roman the —— | 
church: Thus did he labour to avoid that blow, which he ſaw he could not break League, 
by making reſiſtance. _ Span | 0 05 | 8 
But the king having for many days ſhewed a wonderful deſire to ſuppreſs the Hu- 
gonots, purpoſed with one mortal blow to try the conſtancy of the deputies; for ha. 
ving ſent his brother the duke of Alancon, and the duke of Nevers unto the aſſem- 
bly, he cauſed them to propoſe, that it being requiſite to make war with powerful 
armies, againſt thoſe that were diſobedient to the catholick church, great ſums of 
money were alſo neceſſary, and that therefore the king's treaſury being exhauſted, he 
deſired the ſtates to aſſiſt him with two millions of ducats to maintain the vaſt expences 
of war: which none ought to refuſe, ſince they had all ſolemnly taken the oath of 
the league, and thereby obliged themſelves to contribute their fortunes in common; 
at which demand, the deputies for the city of Paris net being preſent, (becaufe ſome 
were indiſpoſed, and the reſt gone home to elect the Prevoſt des Morchands, the chief 
officer of that city) and therefore Jean Bodin being preſident of the order of com- 
mons, and knowing all that burthen was to be laid upon the people, roſe up, and 
anſwered, That the third eſtate had always propounded and proteſted to deſire unity 
in religion, and the reducing of thoſe that went aſtray but without the noiſe of arms 
and war, and if they looked into the records of the aſſembly, they ſhould find 
_ thoſe very words formerly expreſſed in the vote of the commons, which he had 
cauſed to be regiſtered, and that ſince they had not conſented to the war, neither 
were they bound to contribute to the expences of it, to ſatisfy the fantaſtical humours 
of ſome of the deputies, and conſume their own jeſtates to renew the yet bleeding 
wounds of the kingdom; to which ſpeech of his, not only the other orders, but the 
clergy themſelves aſſented, who having ſworn that in words, which they were not 
ſo forward to perform in actions, and deſiring no leſs than the reſt to caſe themſelves 
of thoſe contributions wherewith all of them were egually wearied and burthened, 
the ardor and conſtancy of thoſe began to waver, who had ſo readily refolved upon 
a war at the charge and danger of other men : Whereupon the king turning his fail 
according to the wind, the next day he himſelf propounded to the deputies, That 
ſince they thought the charges of war ſo grievous a burthen, they ſhould patiently 
expect the duke of Montpenſier and monſieur de Byron, ſent by him to che King of 
| Navarre, to procure his converſion in a friendly and peaceable manner: with which 
motion (notwithſtanding the oppoſition of many) the major part of the deputics were 
contented, . NR 2% ant | 25 ET | 
Not many days after the duke of Mont penſier returned: and being brought into the 
aſſembly by the king's command, * in order all that had paſſed in his negocia- 
5 Ee 85 | e tion, 
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The Hiſtory of the Civil Wars 
tion, and in ſubſtance ſhewed them that the king of Nrvarre, being moſt deſirous of 
the peace of the kingdom, would be contented with ſuch reaſonable conditions, as 
cutting off all exorbitant, ſuperfluous matters which were granted in the laſt edi, 


might moderate and compoſe all differences without putting themſelves upon the ne- 
ceſſity of a war, and gave almoſt aſſured hopes, that he himſetf (though he would 


not give occaſion to have it thought that he turned catholick by compulſion) might 


yet in time condeſcend to alter his opinion, and make a happy concluſion of all things : 
which relation coming from the duke, who was of the blood- royal, brother-in-law 


to the duke of Gui/e, and always partial to the catholicks, wrought ſuch an effect in 


the minds of all, as encouraged Fear Bodin and others of the order of commons, 


again to try the way of agreement with expreſs proteſtation, that unity in religion 


ought to be procured without war: Which vote being ſome days ſtifly oppoſed, 
and as conſtantly maintained, was at laſt carried, and a writing drawn up in the 
name of the ſtates, beſeeching the king to endeavour an unity in religion by peace- 


ful means, and without the neceſſity of war; which being propounded by the king 


himſelf in his council, the opinions concerning it were diverſe ; for the duke, and 


cardinal of Guiſe, the duke of Mayenne, the duke of Nevers, and others, were 
- againſt the propoſition of the ſtates, alledging that the end they aimed at could not 


be obtained without the extirpation of the Hugonots, who were up in arms, and 


moreover had already renewed the war ; and affirming that laſt propoſition of the 


deputies to be artificially contrived and extorted ; whereas the firſt had been volun- 


tarily and generally agreed on, and the oath taken in approbation of the league, 
which was directly contrary to the preſent proceedings. But the queen-mother, the 


duke of Montpenſier, the mareſchal de Coſſe, monſieur de Byron, the high chancellor 


| Byrago, Morvillier, Chiverny, Bellieure, and Villeclaire, with the major part of the 


council, being of the contrary opinion, alledged that there were many other means 
(though ſuch as required more time) to bring thoſe that were out of the way, home 
into the boſom of the church; and that to deſtroy ſo much people would exceedingly 


weaken the kingdom, and bring it again into the late miſeries and dangers. Where- 
fore it was concluded that the duke of Montpenſier ſhould return to the king of Na- 
varre, to know his laſt anſwer concerning his converſion and reconciliation to the 


church, and the ſettling of a Jaſting, reaſonable peace. 
In the mean time many other things were debated in the aſſembly, about the rule 


of juſtice, the ordering of the Finances, the payments of debts, and the reformation 
of manners; among which matters, ſome of the prelates moved, that the council of 
Trent might be received and obſerved : but the deputies of the nobility, and thoſe 


of the commons oppoſed it ſtoutly ; with which the major part of the clergy concur- 


ring, for the conſervation (as they ſaid) of the priviledges of the Gallique church, 


and ſuch as had been granted to it by ſeveral popes, it was at laſt reſolved, that it 
ſhould paſs no further. VVV | 7 OS, 

The heads of the catholick league, and their followers omitted not to ſeek ſome 
way of reſtraining the king's power, and propounding that his council might be re- 


duced to the number of four and twenty counſellors; which ſhould not be choſen at 


the king's pleaſure, but by every province of the kingdom, as is the cuſtom in other 


| ſtates. But this motion being made but coldly, and ſtifly oppoſed by many as con- 


After many 
diſputes the 


trary to the ancient conſtitutions, and all former precedents, it was in the end caſt out, 
| leſt the mention of it ſhould much exaſperate the king. | ; 0h 
With theſe deliberations, not only ambiguous and uncertain, but alſo oppoſite and 


diſagreeing among themſelves, the congregation of the ſtates broke up, which ha- 


ving neither concluded peace nor war, the king was left free to do what pleaſed him- 


eneral Aſſem- ſelf: who having happily, though not without much pains and induſtry, overcome 


without con 


cluding any 


thing. 


bly is diſmiſſed the conſpiracies of the league, was in good meaſure confirmed in the reſolution of his 
- firſt deſigns 3 having not only increaſed his inward hatred toward the houſe of Gui/e, 

but found by experience his own weakneſs, and the too great power of their faction: 
| Wherefore being reſolved to eſtabliſh peace, becauſe both parties were nouriſhed and 


fomented by the war, he firſt of all put the biſhop of Lymoges away from the court, 


and cunningly excluded Morvilher from the cabinet- council, ſuſpeCting that they held 


| {eceet intelligence with the duke of Guiſe, and that they had perſuaded him to de- 


 clare himſelf head of the league, not ſincerely, but to aſſiſt that party 3 for though 


the artifice had ſucceeded happily, he thought nevertheleſs he had diſcovered that in 
| | | many 
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many occaſions they had diſſwaded the war with the Hugonots; which they having 
done, becauſe they thought it ſo became their order, (being of the clergy,) had there- 
by ſtirred up the king's anger and ſuſpicion, who was jealous beyond meaſure of ſeeing 
the league favoured or not oppoſed by any of his own creatures. The biſhop of Ly- 
moges being retired to his own houſe, lived very quietly all the reſt of his days; but 
Morvillier, a man ſecretly full of great ambition, was poſſeſſed with ſo deep a melan- 
choly, that within a few days he ended his life with grief. 5 , Sh 

The king preſently diſpatched monſieur de Byron and ſecretary Villeroy to the king 
of Navarre, that they being joined by the duke of Montpenſier, might proſecute the 
treaty of agreement: But though the king of Navarre (who with wiſe conſidera- 


tion meaſured the ſtrength of his party, which was not very powerful at that time, 


making ſhew to do it through a moderation of mind, and a deſire of the general 
quiet) did yield to decline the late conditions, and conſent to what was propoſed by 
the king's agents; yet the prince of Conde, of a fierce haughty nature, and the Hu- 
gonot miniſters, with whoſe advice all things were neceſſarily to be governed, were 
ſtill obſtinate againſt peace, unleſs upon the capitulations already eſtabliſhed, diſpu- 


ting about ſuch things as neceſſity diſpoſed another way : wherefore as ſoon as their 
ſtubbornneſs, and the difficulty of the treaty appeared to the king, beihg reſolved to 


put the Hugonots in mind of their weak eſtate, and force them to receive conditions 
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The King , 


of peace, if they perſiſted in their wilfulneſs, he ſent out two ſeveral armies againſt ſends two At- 


them in the beginning of April; one into the countries near the Loyre, and the pro- mies againſt 


vinces on this ſide the river, under the command of the duke of Alancon, who to the Hugonots. 


remove all diſguſts, was declared his lieutenant-general; the other, on that ſide of 


The Duke of 
Alancon made 


the river in Aaintonge, under the duke of Mayenne, whom he made uſe of much the King's 


more willingly than of the duke of Guiſe, becauſe he found him of a more moderate Lieutenant 


mind and inclination ; and beſides thoſe two armies, he ſet forth a fleet under mon- General, 


ſieur de Lanſac to clear the coaſts, and hinder the entry into Rochelle : By this means 


he thought preſently to make the catholick party weary of thoſe expences which (by 


the management of the duke of Alancon) would become intolerable ; and at the 


ſame time to break the obſtinacy of the Hugonots, letting them ſee how little means 
they had to reſiſt his forces; whereby he might afterwards accommodate the condi- 
tions of peace in ſuch a way as ſhould appear to him juſt and reaſonable, ſince the for- 


mer capitulations could be neither broken nor moderated, unleſs there were firſt ſome 
beginning of a war. | | | | 


It was not hard for either of the king's armies to do great matters in a little time; 
for the Hugonots being reduced to an exceeding want of men and money, were not 
able to keep the field ; and their fortifled places, though valiantly defended, yet ha- 


ving no aſſiſtance ready either of thei own party, or of ſtrangers, their only help and 


refuge in all times of their need, they were fain either to let themſelves be miſerably 


deſtroyed, or yield to the diſcretion of the conquerors. So no head of the Hugonots 


appearing in the field, the duke of Alancon having attacked, and within a few days 


taken la Charite, was marched into Auvergne, and had beſieged Iſoire, a place ſtrong- 
ly ſituated and well fortified, but which imported moſt, conſtantly, or (to lay better) 


deſperately defended by the inhabitants : Yet as the event always proves it impoſſible 


to keep any place that cannot be relieved, it was brought to ſuch extremity at the 


beginning of June, that being at laſt yielded to diſcretion, it was not only ſacked, 
and the inhabitants put to the ſword, as it pleaſed the immoderate will of the duke 
of Alancon, but it was alſo ſet on fire, and burnt to the very ground : On the other 
ſide, the duke of Mayenne, having without difficulty taken Thorne Charente, and Ma- 
rans, had laid ſiege to Brouage, a place for ſituation, ſtrength, and the profit of the 


ſalt-pits, of very great importance: where the prince of Conde having tried all poſ- _ 


ſible means to relieve the beſieged, the Hugonots after ſome difficulty were brought 
into ſuch a condition, that about the end of Auguſt they delivered it up, fave only 


the lives of the ſoldiers and inhabitants, which agreement the duke punctually ob- 


ſerved. Nor did their affairs proſper better by ſea than land: For Lanſac with the 
King's fleet, having driven away that of the Rochellers commanded by the ſieur de 


Clairmont, and taken two of their greateſt ſhips, landed alſo in the Iſle of Oleron, 


took it; and being at laſt come to the cape of Blaye, did exceedingly incommode the 


affairs of Rochelle, Theſe accidents having qualified the prince of Conde's fury, and 
overcome the obſtinacy of the miniſters : there was not any of the Hugonots, who 
5 : O oo | fore- 
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1577. foreſeeing their total ruine, did not deſire and labour for peace, with ſo great an incli- 
nation of all private men, that the ſoldiers forſook their colours, the gentlemen re- 
tired to their own houſes, and the inhabitants of the city, deteſting the exerciſe of 
arms, returned to the buſineſs of their ſhops ; beſides, the mareſchal d' Anville, who 
in their proſperity had united his counſel and forces with them, now pretending he 
had been abuſed and ill dealt withal by certain heads of the faction, did endeavour 
to make his peace, and return unto the king's obedience, and had already taken arms 
againſt ſome of the Hugonots, by whom, he gave out, that he had been grievouſly 
offended. 


Nor were the Catholicks more cool and moderate in their deſires of peace; for 


though the good ſucceſs of the war redounded to the benefit of the king, and of the 
catholick religion, yet the charge of contributions, and the loſſes the country ſu- 
ſtained by the inſolencies of the ſoldiers, and want of government in the duke of 
Alancon's army, reſulted to the detriment and ruin of private men; wherefore ſee- 
ing that the war, though unactive, and not very dangerous, was yet like to be long 
and tedious, a great many of thoſe who at firſt either defired it, or did not oppole 
it, began now to long for peace, to free themſelves from the burthens and icnom- 
modities of the war; and, except the lords of Guiſe, and their dependents, there 
was not any who did not-think it requiſite to procure an agreement, for the eaſe of 


the people, who were ſo exceedingly oppreſſed. But the expectation of the Hugonot 


party was ſettled upon the king of Navarre, who (having from the beginning fore- 
| ſeen that michief, and deſired peace) now treated at Bergerac with. the king's deputies, 
knew ſo well how to hide and conceal his weakneſs, that though he ſtood not upon 
thoſe conditions which were laſt concluded with the duke of Alancon, yet he held up 
the affairs of his party in being and reputation. But the king's inclination, and by 
conſequence the eaſineſs of his miniſters, was not leſs than the policy of the king of 


ac Navarre: wherefore a ceſſation of arms being agreed upon for a few days in the be- 
roug 


Veakneſs of | . : 
ere the articles of peace were concluded with ſo great contentment of both parties, that 


the Peace is the king being come to Poicliers, with the court for that purpoſe, ſhewed ma- 
concluded and nifeſt ſigns of joy, calling it His Peace; and the prince of Conde imbraced it with 
N 4 ſo much greedineſs, that the ratification coming to him in the evening when it 
we © was already dark} he cauſed it to be publickly proclaimed that very night by torch- 
light. 


The edict of this pacification was very copious, being comprized in ſeventy four 
articles, which did limit and take away many of thoſe exorbitancies that had been 


granted in the former edict in favour of the foreign forces eſtabliſhing a very mode- 


High Juriſ- 


the exerciſe of the reformed religion in the houſes of gentlemen fudataries, or (as 
diction; autho- 


rity- 1 judge they call them)“ de Haute Fuſtice, with the free admiſſion of every body: but in the 
and determine houſes of private gentlemen, not above the number of ſeven was allowed, and in a 
al! criminal or prefixed place in every juriſdiction and baily-wick, except in Paris and ten leagues 
capital mat- about, and two leagues compals from the court, whereſoever it ſhould be; it bridled 
ters (except the licence of thole who leaving their religious orders, had joined themſelves in ma- 
ah. ON As trimony, by ſpecial favour pardoning what was paſt, and ſeverely regulating the fu- 
precindts, and ture: it reſtored the uſe of the catbolick religion in all places from whence it had 
all civil acti. been taken during the war: it preſcribed the preſent reſtitution of eccleſiaſtical re- 
ons or contro- venues to prieſts and prelates in what province ſoever, and that without any delay : 
OS Os it obliged the Hugoncts to the certainty of baptitm, to keep the appointed holy-days, 
and fich a. * to exclude conſanguinity in marriage, and many other things wiſely obſerved in the 
concern Gen- catholick church, and very proper for a peaceful orderly government: it took away 


re the Je; Chambres * mi parties (as they call them) which were already ſetled in Paris, 
18 ways. 


* Courts of 5 : . . . - [ 
: ide” what. ſmaller number of Hugonots 3 nor was any thing omitted which could hinder diſcords, 


in half were take away ſcandals, re-unite the minds of thoſe that were diffident or divided, and ſettle 
eatholicks, the authority of magiſtrrtes, and vigour of the laws in their firſt ſtate and condition: 


kaltHugonots. Yet were eight places granted to the Hugonot lords for their ſecurity for the ſpace of 


tour years, after which (the edict being entirely obſerved) they promiſed faithfully 
to reſtore tham into the king's hands; they ſerving only in the interim till the edict 


of pacification was ſettled in a way, and by time and obſervance reduced unto the or- 
— | 8 | dinary 


ginning of September, the accommodation was ſo actively followed, that in the end 


rate political government, equally juit and reaſonable for both parties: it permitted 


Rouen, Dijcn and Bretagne, leaving them ſtill in the other parliaments 3 but with a 
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dinary uſual courſe. Theſe places were Montpellier and Aiguemorte in Languedoc Myon 


and Serres in Dauphine : Seine in Provence; Perigueux, la Reolle, and le Mas de Verdun 
in Guienne ; things all prudently ordered, and diſpoſed for the eſtabliſhment of a well; 
ſettled peace, , 3 12 * 8 

But though the king for the catholicks, and the princes of Bourbon for the Hugo. 
not party, had (to the univerſal joy of the 3 concluded this agreement, which 
ſeemed very likely to make away the late diſcords, and quiet the diſtracted eſtate of 
the kingdom; yet neither were men's minds generally pacified, differences totally 


compoſed, nor the tumults utterly LPR 3 but the fire of publick war being ex- 
tinguiſhed, particular quarrels did ti] 


boil in the intereſts of private perfons ; for 
neither did the mareſchal d' Anville (who every day withdrew himſelf further from 
the Hugonots) ceaſe to proſecute thoſe by whom he pretended to be injured in Lan- 
guedoc, under colour of reducing the places of his government under his own com- 
mand; nor did the ſieur des Diguieres in Dauphine dare to truſt the peace, nor hazard 


| himſelf upon the king's word, remembring what had befallen Mombrun, in whoſe 


company he had made war, and therefore ſtill continued armed for his ſecurity : and 


the Catholicks (eſpecially the adherents of the league) when they ſaw the Hugonots 
meet at their ſermons, inflamed with anger, and tranſported with paſſion, could 


nor ſuffer them without murmurings and detractions, which occaſioned many con- 
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tentions, and ſometimes dangerous bloody accidents; whereby a great part of France, 


though the Mace w 


made, continued ſtill in broils and inſurrections. But the king 


believing that the benefit of time, and moderation of government might at laſt ap- 


peaſe and extinguiſh all thoſe commotions, diſſembled thoſe things which were writ . 


ten and preſented unto him from ſeveral parts, and had ſettled his whole thoughts 


upon the framing and executing ↄf his deſigns : yet after the ſpace of ſome months, 


ſeeing the ſtirs and diſſentions ſtill continue, he reſolved that the queen his mother 
going into Poictou to confer with the king of Navarre, and then into the other moſt 
ſuſpected provinces, ſhould with the wonted effect of her preſence ' compoſe the dif- 
ferences, artificially taking away thoſe ſcruples which ſtill diſturbed the edict of Pa- 
cification. * | | 59S 

About that time the king created two mareſchals, men of admirable valour in war, 
and ſingular prudence in government, Armand ſieur de Byron, and Faques ſieur de 
Mantignon, who free from the intereſts of the duke of Guiſe, depended meerly and 
wholly upon the king's will, acknowledging him their ſole benefactor; and though 
Byron for thoſe paſſages concerning Rochel, and ſome other jealouſies, had for a long 
time been little favoured by the king, efpecially before he came unto the crown ; yer 
being now reſolved to exalt and truſt thoſe who were diſaffected to the houſe of 
Guiſe, he came to riſe to one of the higheſt places: it being generally conceived, 


that he was chiefly induced to thoſe other matters by the envy and hatred which he 


inwardly bore that family, by which he knew that not only his advancement was 
oppoſed, but that oftentimes, and particularly at the maſſacre at Paris, his death 


The High- 


chancellor 


was both propounded and perſuaded. And becauſe Renato di Birago, the high- Birago being 
chancellor, at the recommendation of the king and queen was by the pope re- er 
ceived into the number of cardinals; that moſt important office was conferred up- ti. 


3 . a ö 5 is choſen in 
on Philip Hurault viſcount de Chiverny, one of the King's moſt truſty intimate eoun- his place. 


ſellors. | 


In the mean time the year 1578 being begun, the queen- mother, after ſome de- 


lays, cauſed by the ſharpneſs of the winter, had with a noble train of principal lords 


1758, 


and gentlemen, begun her journey toward the king of Navarre, taking with her the 


lady Margaret her daughter, to reſtore her to him, ſhe having by this ſudden depar- 
ture been left behind him at the court: being arrived at Bourdeaux, ſhe ſent to treat 


with the deputies of the Hugonots, who, as to their head, were come unto the King 


af Navarre, who (in this weakneſs and ſlenderneſs of his party, men's bodies being 


 wearied, their eſtates conſumed, and the minds of the ſproteſtant princes alienated 
by reaſon of the ſmall account that had been made of prince Caſimir. and the Ger- 


mans) was forced by cunning and diſſimulation to ſupply the publick neceſſity, and 
his own private maintenance : Wherefore being reduced into a corner of that province, 
governor of Guienne only in title, deprived of a great part of his own revenues, and 

| iberality, wherewith his anceſtors 
had borne up their dignity after the loſs of the kingdom of Navarre, he was on the one 


900 2 | fide 
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ſide fain to embrace peace, becauſe he had no forces to make war; and on the othet 
he was neceſſitated ſecretly to ſuffer private diſcords to break forth into acts of hoſti- 
lity, thereby to maintain his credit and his followers, who had no other means to keep 
themſelves z wherefore with politick deliberations, and with a certain lively promp- 
titude which was natural to him, he made ſhew exceedingly to reverence the king's 
commands, and yet managed his own intereſts ſo ee. that in ſuch an exigence 
of urgent affairs, his vivacity was much eſteemed by men of underſtanding; though 
ſome blamed his reſolution to live rather in that manner like a baniſned man, than to 
ſubmit hi mſelf unto the king's obedience, who by infinite ſigns was known to be more 
averſe to the houſe of Lorain than to him. | 5 | | | 

But though this variety of intereſts had prolonged the treaty of matters till the be- 
ginning of February 1579. yet could it not utterly diſturb it, ſo that at laſt it was con- 
cluded at Nerac, where both parties were met; for the Hugonots not having ſtrength 
ſufficient to think of war, were content in the end, (the obſcurity of the edict being 
taken away, from whence all thoſe diſſentions were thought to atiſe) that every par- 


ticular ſhould remain firmly eſtabliſhed, and the peace (as much as the ſecret deſigns 


of both parties did allow, perfectly ſettled, | 3 5 
In the mean time the king, conſtant to his own intentions, had begun to confirm 


the ground- work of his determination; for beſides the two mareſchals which were 


formerly choſen, he had given the office of general of the artillery * for a long 
time had been held by monſieur de Byron) to Philibert ſieur de 4a uichem and had de- 
clared Laurence ſieur de Maugiron lieutenant- general in Dauphine, which place was 
vacant by the death of the ſieur des Gordes; and the government of the city of Pa- 
ris, formerly held by the chief lords of the kingdom, was given to Rene ſieur de 


 Ville-guier, (then one of his two principal favourites) and Francis ſieur d' O (the _ 


other) was ſuperintendent of the Finances, and almoſt at the ſame time Jean ſieur 


d' Aumont, a man of very noble birth, and not inferior valour, but not favoured 
with the power or union of any of the factions, was created mareſchal in the place 
of Francis de Momorancy, who waſted by the tediouſneſs of adverſe fortune, was 


The king bred up continually near his perſon (be- 


lately departed out of this life. | 
ſides thoſe who already fate at the helm of government) many young lords and 


gentlemen, of great hopes and expectations, to fill up the vacancy of thoſe offices 


that fell daily; among which the chief were Anne fon to the viſcount de Fayeuſe, 
and Jean Louis the fon of monſieur de la Valett, who by the vivacity of their wits 


did equal the nobleneſs of their extraction; for the viſcount de Fayeuſe, father of Anne, 


being honourably deſcended, had long been govornor of Gaſcogne, and amidſt the 
greateſt combuſtions had faithfully followed the king's and queen's party, without 
medling with either faction: and monſieur de la Valett the father of Fean Louis, being 
alſo a gentleman of moſt noble blood, having commanded the light-horſe in the 


cCourſe of all the wars, had gained an extraordinary reputation of valour: Wherefore 


theſe young lords bred up in the diſcipline of the court, (where they had the example 


of their worthy progenitors, and advanced into the king's chamber) were as leaders 


to the reſt, who were brought up in great numbers to the principal hopes of the 
crown; and though monſieur de 2nelus, and Francis the fon of Maugiron, two of 
thoſe young favourites (falling into a quarrel with Antraquet and Riberack, favourites 
of the houle of Guiſe) were both ſlain in due], and St. Megrin (a third champion 
of theſe two) was killed in a few days after by ſome that were unknown, as he came 


out of the court late at night; yet the king, ſatisfying both his grief and anger by 


doing honours to the dead (inſomuch that he cauſed their ſtatues in marble to be 


erected in the church of St. Paul) did till raiſe up others into his favour, who for 
Henry the III. birth and ingenuity were proper for the greatneſs of his deſigns: which things while 
his manner of they were ripening, the king's life was very different from that education in which 
Lite. from his childhood he had been trained up generouſly in the midſt of arms ; for ha- 


ving at firſt determined to feign a ſoft quiet courſe of life, very comfortable to the in- 


ward inclination of his nature, and out of meaſure pleaſing to him ; he gave himſelf 


over wholly to his eaſe, frequented ſermons and proceſſions, converſed often with ca- 
puchins and jeſuits, built monaſteries and chapels, uſed to undergo penances and 
wear hair-ſhirts, wore his beads openly at his girdle, and was often preſent at the 
ſchools of the penitents, and at the canonical hours of the Hieronomites, who were 


brought by him to live in his own palace; by which actions he ſhewed a wonderiul 


affection 
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affection to religion, and a moſt ardent deſire to increaſe and propagate it. T 
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cContriver. | 
This occaſion of the general hatred againſt the king's perſon, was not omitted by The Cie fo- 

the duke of Guiſe, nor by his brothers and confederates, for doubting of his intentions ment the Peo 
in matter of religion, whereof they had declared themſelves defenders ; and having P!* hatred a- 
already, by many conjectures, found out the end to which the action tended ; they, e — 
being no leſs politick and crafty than himſelf, did labour, by all means poſſible, not * 
only to increaſe the ill- will, which was in a manner generally borne him, and to bring 
him into the contempt of all his people, but alſo to gain themſelves credit and repu- 

tation, and to win the love and applauſe of every one; grave in their ſpeech, affable 
in their converſation, ready to ſhew favour and aſſiſtance to thoſe that needed, boaſters 

of their own virtues, which were many, and, (which among the common people, is 

always very prevalent) of noble preſence, comely perſon, and graceful behaviour. 

So, though the king diminiſhed their power, by bringing ſuch into imployment as 
were averſe from them, and only depending upon himſelf, yet they grew up ano- 
ther way, cunningly receiving, and aſſiſting ſuch as were injured, and drawing the 

| „55 7 7 | male- 
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cing of his dependents to offices and honours, to a tyrannical power, and a greedy 
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male-contents to join with them; and, though the king had taken off much of that 
hatted, which formerly, in the common ſort of Hugonots, was very great againſt 
him, by having granted them both an inward; and an outward peace, yet did they 
ſtir up the hatred of the catholicks, and particularly of the Pariſians, imputing his 
favours towards the young gentlemen: that were about him, unto an unfitting irregu- 
lar deſire; his devotions and penances to hypocriſy and diſſimulation; the. advan- 


appetite to devour all things; which things, they themſelves not naming, but ſpeak- 
ing of the king's actions with ambiguous words and reſervations, cauſed them to be 
divulged by active eloquent men, ſometimes figuratively in the pulpit, ſomctimes 


openly in the meetings and ordinary converſations, and many times by little pam- 


phlets, under divers titles, made them be artificially deſcribed and publiſhed. 


But the king truſting to the ſecret ſtructure of his deſigns, which he thought to 


be in a very good forwardneſs, believed he ſhould at laſt be eaſily able to overcome 
all oppoſitions, and to level the line of them the more regularly, by joyning the theo- 


rick to the practick, he retired himſelf every day after dinner with Baccio de Bene, 


Henrythe III. 
inſtitutes the 
order of 
Knighthood 
of the Holy 
Ghoſt. 


and veneration. | 


s at court, the queen-mother ( having concluded the trea- 


and Giacopo Corbinelli, both Florentines, men exceedingly learned in the Greek and 
Latin ſtudies, making them read unto him Polybius and Cornelius Tacitus; but much 


more often the diſcourſes and prince of Machiavel; which readings ſtirring him up, 
he was ſo much the more tranſported with his own ſecret plots ; for the advancing 
whereof, that he might the better engage and oblige the principal perſons more near- 


ly and confidently to himſelf, under colour that the order of the knights of St. Mi- 


chael was become mean and common, by having been too eaſily, and too indifferent- 


ly conferred by his predeceſſors, he 1uſtituted a new order of knighthood 3 which 

with ſtrict rules, and an aſſignment of certain revenues, he called Ordre du St. E- 

ſprit, ſolemnizing the ceremonies of it upon the firſt day of the year: But, as this 

180 was moſt ingenious in lay ing his deſigns, and ardent in the beginning of them, 
u 


t remiſs in the proſecution, having found many difficulties at Rome in his purpoſe 


of aſſigning church lands to that order of knighthood, under the title of Commendams 


ſo the profits of that order were fruſtrated, though the name and the order it ſelf being 
placed in perſons of eminent qua 


* Whilſt theſe things pa 
ty with the king of Navarre, and endeavoured to make him taſte the delights and 


benefits of peace) went to viſit the provinces of Gaſcogne, Languedoc, and Dauphine, 


every one receiving her anſwers as ſo many oracles, ſince the king, ſhewing a deſire to 
live quiet and retired, had remitted all the weight of affairs unto- her care; and ha- 


ving left her daughter with her husband, ſhe had conferre1 with the viſcount de Tu- 


rerne in Poictou, and had compoſed differences with the mareſchal d' Anville in Lan- 
guedoc, who, having ſued for pardon, (yet, without ſtirring from his government) 
was returned (though but in appearance) unto the king's obedience. Laſt of all, the 


queen went to Montluel, a town of the duke of Savoy's, not far from the confines, to 
_ ſpeak with the mareſchal de Belle 


Poland, to _ 


garde, who, during the wars of France, had poſſeſ- 
ſed himſelf of the marquiſate of Saluzzo, _ | 5 


Bellegarde had, for many years, held the chief place in the king's favour, and in 


the beginning of his reign, was, by him, created mareſchal; but after ward, for ſome 


jealouſies the king conceived of him, and by the inſtigation of his competitors Chiver- 
ny and Villeguier, he was fallen out of favour ; and under pretence of ſending him into 


ociate for the duke of Alancon, he had cunningly ſought to put him 
from court : 


by the duke of Savoy, he went into the marquiſate of Saluzzo, where, having found 


a light occaſion of diſpute with Cerlo de Birago, the king's lieutenant, who held the 


principal places, he eaſily drove him away by force; and having, without much dif- 


ficulty, made himſelf maſter of that ſtate, he carried himſelf in imitation of d Anville, 
obeying the king's orders only ſo far forth as he himſelf thought fit. This action 


of his did not only prove very prejudicial to the affairs of Fraxce, but likewiſe wrought 


great ſuſpicions in the /alian princes, who with reaſon doubted that Bellegarde, ſet 
on by the catholick king to deprive the French of the marquiſate of Saluzzo, might 
give the king occaſion, for the recovery of his own, to bring the war into Italy, and 


put the affairs of that province into contuſion ; and that ſo much the rather, becauſe 


they 


lity, hath continued for many years in high eſteem | 


ut, being openly favoured by the mareſchal d Anville, and ſecretly 
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them into his protection; and after he refuſed it, having o 
themſelves to the duke of Alancon, if with a powerful army he would deliver them ſeek protecti- 


picions, aud to provide a convenient ſtate for the other, exhorted the king to let 
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they ſaw Bellegarde levy ſoldiers, and fortify places, and yet knew not with whoſe 1579. 
money he could do thoft things : Wherefore the pope being moved, had prayed 
the Venetian ſenate, as friend to the king, to interpoſe their wiſdom to take away 
the occaſion of that fire, the preparations whereof were ſo near at hand: The ſenate 
undertook the buſineſs carefully, and having cauſed their ambaſſador Grimano to treat 
with the king, and Franceſco Garbara, reſident in Savoy, with the mareſchal de Belle- 
garde, was the occaſion that the king committed that affair unto the managing of his 
mother, For this cauſe the queen, not being able to draw Bellezgartle unto Grenoble, 
whither the duke of Savoy, and the Venetian ambaſſador, were come to meet her, was 


content to go to Montluel, (according to her cuſtom) making ſmall account of cere- 


monies (which uſe ſo much to trouble princes) ſo ſhe might obtain her ends in the 


' ſubſtance of things. There, having wrought the mareſchal to acknowledge the king; 


and receive the patent of his government from him, ſhe diſpatched it for him, with 
many demonſtrations of honour 3 but whatſoever the occaſion were, the mareſchal 


died ſuddenly as ſoon as he was returned unto Saluzzo ; and before the queen departed 


from thoſe provinces, the governors and guardians of his ſon delivered up that ſtate 
into the hands of the king of France. 4 CAE BCLS SED 
The queen being gotten out of that trouble, paſſing through Bourgogne, was re- 
turned unto her ſon, to aſſiſt in the adminiſtration of the government; whilſt he, re- 
tired from the management of affairs, ſeemed only to mind feaſts and ſolemnities, 
leaving all buſineſſes to her, and to his council, though indeed every leaſt particular 
paſſed thorough his own hands; by which arts he thought himſelf ſo ſecure of pre- 
ſent, and certain of future matters, that he believed he had already fully executed all 
that he had ſecretly contrived in his mind. Only he thought the courſe ot his deſigns 


was ſtopt by the duke of Alancon, who, fickle and unconſtant in his deſires, ſome- 
times tetiring himſelf from court, ſometimes returning confidently again; now hold- 


ing intelligence with the male-contents, and within a while refuſing to meddle with 


them, kept him ſtill ſolicitous with many jealouſies and anxieties, 


The queen mother endeavoured principally to remedy that fear, as a thing ſo The Low 
material, that the tranquility or diſturbance of the government depended on it: countries be- 


| Whetefore, the people of the low countries being already withdrawn from the ing withdrawn 


ſubjection of the catholick king, having firſt beſought the * of France to receive The DE | 


* 


ered the command of minion, firſt 


from fear of the Spaniſh tyranny; the queen, deſirous to free one fon from his ſuſ. 17 dae er 
| ng of France; 


: | er and th t 
the duke of Alancon accept of the protection of the ſtates of Flanders, and to raiſe Ge 


an army, upon feigned pretences, within the limits of France; alledging, that all under the 
unquiet factious ſpirits would go along with the duke, and diminiſh that peſtilent mat- duke of Alan. 
ter which maintained the diſcords and troubles of the kingdom: And, the better to ©” 


ground and ſettle that deſign, ſhe tried to renew the ſo often rejected treaty of mar- 


riage between the duke and the queen of England; which, though it could not be 
concluded, yet at leaſt this conſequence might reſult from it; That the queen, by her 
forces and authority, would incline to favour the duke in his new command ; where- 


fore omitting nothing that could advance that end, after many embaſſies on both 


ſides, Alancon himſelf went this year perſonally into England, where, being honoura- 

bly and ſumptuouſly received by the queen, he ſtayed there a great while : and, tho” 

ſhe abhorred to ſubmit herſelf to the yoke of matrimony, and that the ſtate of 

England did likewiſe abhor the government of a French king ; yet, becauſe the in- 

tereſt of ſtate required to diſſemble, as well to encreaſe the duke's reputation, and by 
conſequence the ſtrength of the ſtates of Flanders, as alſo to cauſe a jealouſy in the, „ 
catholick king, who, at that time, was intent about many other deſigns, which 15 Lopes 
were much ſuſpected by all the princes his neighbours ; the queen feigned to conſent er eee 
unto the match, and, amongſt the pomps ond delights of her court, honoured and ders, uſually 
favoured the duke of Alancon very familiarly; in whoſe behalf the king difpatched comprehend | 
an honourable embaſſy, the chief whereof was Francis de Mont penſier, prince dau- all che Low- 
phin, a lord of winning carriage, and often employed, being known to be of a ſincere EN 
mind, an honeſt (not crafty) nature, and very far from medling or conſorting 


with factious minded men. At the arrival of this embaſſy, which was received 
with great tokens of honour, the articles and conditions were treated of, which were 
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1379. to be obſerved by both parties; and the buſineſs went ſo far, that the duke and Wl 
queen gave each other a ring in token of future marriage; though ſhe nevertheleſs 
perſevered conſtantly in her reſolution of a free, ſingle life, and therefore would by 
no means ſufter it to go any further : But theſe things happened in the courſe of the 
year following. | 
In this year the king of Navarre, after the departure of the queen-mother, did 
aſſemble a congregation of his party at Mazere in the county of Foix, to deliberate 
in what manner they ſhould behave themſelves for the time to come; where (amongſt 
the diſcourſes of peace, the ſpirits of many that deſired war, ſhewed their inclina- 
tions) in the end it began to be debated, whether the peace ſhould be continued, or 
that they ſhould return to the hazard of arms Nor was the king of Navarre him- 
ſelf much averſe from active thoughts, knowing, by experience, that peace and idle- 5 
neſs did ruin by little and little, and inſenſibly diminiſh the ſtrength of his party; 3 
for many, weary of innovations, returned ſincerely unto the catholick church, many 5 
| ſeeing the Hugonots depreſſed, and excluded from offices and honours, did feign to 
return to it; and all of them (old buſineſs growing out of date, and the authority of 
command languiſhing) did equally withdraw themſelves from the cares ond inte- 
reſts of the faction: and he himſelf being reduced to a very low ebb of fortune, not 
only foreſaw his future ruin, but for the preſent had not wherewithal to maintain 
the honour of a king, nor of firſt prince of the blood. To which neceſſities, the in- 
ſtigations of the prince of Conde being added, (who was of a more fierce unquiet 
nature, unable to digeſt the affront of being excluded from the government of. Picar- 
dy; and the aſſent, or rather deſire of many young men that ordered matters of go- 
vernment concurring in the fame} they concluded at laſt, that it was better to try the 
fortune of arms, than to periſh ſecurely in the idleneſs of peace; and they reſolved to 
prepare themſelves, and teek ſome occaſion to begin the war, ſo much the rather, 
becauſe the king's manner of life, being already thought to proceed from diſſolute- 
neſs of cuſtoms, and weaknels of ſpirit, it incited all to carry themſelves without re- 
ſpect, according to their proper intereits and inclinations. Wherefore the king of Na- 
varre, calling to him the deputies of [.anguedoc and Dauphine, which were come to 
the congregation ; after a long diſcourſe, wherein he exhorted them, on their parts, 
to lend what aſſiſtance they were able unto the common cauſe, he gave them pieces 
of a broken French crown of gold to carry to monſieur de Cbaſtillon, fon to the ad- 
miral de Coligny, who was already gotten into Languedoc, and to monſieur des Di- 
guieres, who was in Dauphine, with direction, that they ſhould give credit, in the 
matter and order of war, to thoſe that ſhould bring them the remaining pleces of the 
crown, eſteeming that a very ſecret token, and not ſo eaſily to be counterfeited : with 
which determination, each retiring into his own province, they began ſecretly to 
make themſelves ready to take up arms. | | 
But the king of Navarre ſeeking to put a gloſs upon the bufineſs, with ſome ſpeci- 
ous reaſonable colour, the time drawing on, that the cautionary towns were to be re- 
for aug ſtored, though the king demanded them but coldly, rather out of compliance with 
Comhiotions. the catholick party, than a deſire to have them; yet he made a mighty noiſe about 
ey it, and often calling aſſemblies of the Hugonots (which they call Synods) endeavour- 
cd to ſhew them, that the time of reſtoring thoſe places was not yet come, nor the 
execution of the edict fully accompliſhed, ſince the free exerciſe of their religion was 
neither permitted in Champagne, Normandy, Bourgogne, nor the Iſle of France; 
whereupon the miniſters growing hot, who were very much diſpleaſed with that pre- 
tence, their minds began to incline to war; for the beginning whereof, the king of 
Navarre was reſolved to undertake ſome notable enterprize, the fame whereof might 
quicken the ſlowneſs of all the reſt of his party: wherefore he thought of beginning, 
with an attempt upon Cahors, which town having been promiſed by the king to the 
lady Margaret his wife, in dowry, was never aſſigned unto her, it being kept by the 
_ governor in the king's name; by that he obtained a reaſonable pretence (ſo neceſſary 
in civil wars to feed the minds of the people, and to palliate th» intereſts of the par- 
ties) and a great benefit reſulted to him by the addition of a rich c:ty, and neighbour- 
ing territory, which was both very great, and wonderful commocious for his pre- 
ſent affairs. | | : | 
The prince of Conde alſo, who could not blot the buſinets t out of his 
memory, purpoſed to go unknown into that province, and by uv lc! of lome adue- 
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rents, to make himſelf maſter of a place or two, by which he might get footing in 
that country, and enlarge his ſtate and fortune beyond the narrow limits of Aain- 
tonge : thinking he might fairly cover his own ends, by making ſhew that he would 
live under the king's obedience, and revenge himſelf of his enemies, by whoſe practi- 
ces he had been excluded from the government. The prince of Conde, as of a more 
haſty impatient nature, began firſt ; and, being come unknown to Poictiers, he paſ- 
ſed from thence, with very great danger, through the other cities and provinces of 
France, into the heart of Picardy, where, after the ſpace of a few months, having, 
with art, and the intelligence of his friends, drawn together, from ſeveral parts, the 
number of zoo men, he entered la Fere, a ſtrong place, and of great conſequence, 
whence, driving away the Governor, and the ſmall Garriſon that was in it, he be- 
came maſter of it the 29h day of November: and, having preſently writ unto the 


king, that he kept that fortreſs in his name, as being by him elected Governor of 


the province from which he had been excluded by the malice of his enemies; he be- 


gan, notwithſtanding, to make preparations to defend himſelf as well as he could, 


not doubting, but the king would uſe all his force to chafe him out of ſo convenient an 
harbour. 5 Bl 

But in the beginntng of the year following 1580, the king of Navarre, (after he 
had ſent the remaining pieces of the broken crown to the lord of Chaſtillon, and mon- 
ſieur des Diguieres, in token that they ſhould begin the war) began to ſettle himſelf 
in his intended enterprize of Cabors, which was, to ſurprize that city on a ſudden, 
and bring it into his own power. 5 5 8 e | 
| The city of Cabors is ſeated upon the river Lot, which, environing it on three ſides, 
leaves only one paſſage free, called la Port aux Barres, and the other three ſides 
are entered by three fair bridges that croſs the river. By one of theſe, called the 
New-Eridge, the king of Navarre was reſolved to attack the city ſecretly in the 


1580. 


Cahors is ta- 


ken and ſack- 
ed by the Hu- 


gonots. 


night, not having forces to aſſault or beſiege it by day: And, becauſe the firſt entry 


of the bridge was hindered by a Gate that was kept locked: after which, without any 
draw · bridge, at the other end ſtood the Gate of the city, defended by two ravelines, 
one on either hand: He purpoſed at each Gate to faſten a petard (an engine till 
then, little eſteemed for the newneſs of it, bur fince, by often trials, grown famous, 
for ſudden enterprizes in war) aud the obſtacles being broken, to come preſently to 


handy-blows with the defenders. For this purpoſe, beſides the company who to 


_ faſten the petard were neceſſarily to go before, he divided his ſoldiers into four ſqua- 
drons; the firſt led by the baron de Salignac ; the ſecond by the fieur de St. Martin, 
captain of his Guards; the third, wherein were the Gentry, and he himſelf in per- 


ſon, by Antoyne ſieur de Rochelaure ; and the fourth by the viſcount de Gonrdon, 


wherein were 1200 good fire-locks, The petard being faſtned to the firſt Gate of 


the bridge by captain Jehan Robert, wrought its effect according to expectation, and 


thoſe few ſoldiers that were in the ravelines were cut in pieces without much difficul- 
ty ; nor did the ſecond petard any leſs, having broken open the Gate of the city, ſo 
that they might eaſily have entered if there had been no further oppoſition z but they 
of the town, wakened with the noiſe of the firſt petard, and the fieur de Veins, who 
was Governor, being run to the danger juſt as he was, not utterly without arms, 


but almoſt without cloaths; they ſtoutly oppoſed the entry of the enemy, freſh men 


ſtill running armed from all parts of the city to make reſiſtance : There was a very 
hot ſervice between the firſt ſquadrons, not only fighting at a diſtance continually with 


ſhot, but the boldeſt of them coming up with ſhort weapons; and, by little and lit- 
tle, the ſecond and third ſquadrons being every where mingled with the firſt, the en- 


counter became very fierce and bloody, wherein the Governor of the town (who, 
though unarmed, was of neceſſity to be in the thickeſt of the fight) was killed on 
that ſide; and on the king of Navarre's, the ſieur de St. Martin. The buſineſs con- 
tinued for two long hours in equal ballance; but the baron de Selignac firſt, and then 
the ſieur de Roche-Laure being dangerouſly wounded, and carried out of the hurly- 
burly, the courage of the reſt began to ſink in ſuch manner, that the aſſailants gave 
ground apace ; who, though at the firſt they had entered as far as the market-place, 
yet being now driven back almoſt to the very Gate, would certainly have been quite re- 
pulſed, and beaten out of the city, (for the viſcount de Gordon, with his firelocks 
that were in the rear, advanced but very flowly) if the king of Navarre (much trou- 
bled for the loſs of his captains, highly incenſed at the affront his men were like ro 
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The Hiſtory of the Civil Wars 
receive, and deſpairing of his own affairs, if his firſt enterprize failed of a happy ſuc- 
ceſs, coming up to the head of his ſoldiers, in the very face of the enemy) had not 
renewed the aſſault, by fighting gallantly and undauntedly with his own hand: For 
the lords, gentlemen, and ſoldiers, haſting bravely after him, ard ſtriving to go be- 
yond each other in following the ſteps of their leader, who (doing incredible ex- 
ploits) did fiercely quell the ardor of the defendants, advanced jo far, that about 
break of day they had again recovered the chief market-place of the city, the 
townſmen having ſhut up and fortified themſelves (as well as the ſhortneſs of the 
time would permit) in the publick ſchools; from whence, though they gave fire 
on every ſide, to the great flaughter of the aſſailants, who fought without defence in 
the open ſtreets; yet the king of Navarre never moved from the head of his men, 
though they that were next to him were often killed by his fide, In this manner 
they fought all the day, and all the night following; except only that now and then 
they took a little reſt, which both ſides were invited to by the darkneſs of the night. 
The next day, about ſun-rifing, news was brought to the King of Navarre, that ſup- 
plies were coming to the city from the neighbouring towns; wherefore he ſent the 
fieur de Chouppes to fight with them without La Porte aux Barres, and couragiouſly 
redoubled the aſſault, to drive the defenders from their places of advantage: but he 
found ſo ſtout and valiant reſiſtance, that though the ſupplies were defeated that 
came to aſſiſt the town, and that they thereby received no relief, yet could not he in 
all that day and the night following, force them to yield, till three pieces of cannon, 
which they found in the city magazine, being fitted and brought forth, they ſhattered 
and broke down all the barricadoes made up by the defendants ; whencefollowed a 
bloody execution, and a wonderful ſlaughter of the people. Thus, after three days 
continual fighting, the city of Cahors was at laſt taken, and violently ſacked, hav- 
ing not only yielded very rich ſpoil and booty to the ſoldiers, but wreaked the hatred 
which many of the Hugonots bore to the very name of a catholick. In this enter- 
priſe, the fearleſs courage of the king of Navarre was much admired by every one; 
who, having in his other actions given proofs of a great and lively ſpirit, in this (to 
the terror of his enemies, and admiration of his friends) he ſhewed himſelf as gallant 


and as daring a ſoldier, as the effects of his following exploits did compleatly witneſs 


At the very ſame tim 


_ peaſants 3 he having attempted 
- fortified himſelf in la Muze, 


But in Languedoc, whether it were that the lord of Chaſtillon's authority was not yet 
very powerful with that people, or that men, being weary of civil broils, ſtood in 
awe of monſieur d' Anville, who ſhewed himſelf very ready to ſuppreſs any inſurrecti- 
on, there was not any ſtir or taking of arms, as the king of Nrvarre expected, the 
mareſchal labouring very diligently to take 
obſervation of the ki | | | 

The king being informed of theſe new eruptions in ſo many ſeveral places, whilſt 
he thought himſelf ſecure, and free from all troubles and dangers of war, reſolved to 
ſhew his face once more to thoſe that made inſurrections, to reduce them to obedience, 
and to the ſincere obedience of the peace ; to which end, he raiſed three ſeveral ar- 
mies with infinite diligence : One for Picardy, to recover la Fere ; another for Guienne, 
againſt the king of Navarre; and the third to ſettle the commotions in Dauphine : 

From which ſudden reſolution, and the readineſs of levying and ordering thoſe forces, 
wiſe men drew more confident affurance that his quiet ſtilneſs was only voluntary, 

and that under a ſhew of eaſe and careleſneſs, he nouriſhed more deep important 
thoughts in his mind. To thele armies the king appointed commanders ſuitable 
to the occaſion, and his fecret intentions: For, defiring that Ja Fere ſhould preſently 
be recovered, becauſe it 1s ſo near the heart of the kingdom, and the city of Paris, and 
eaſy to be relieved by the nearneſs of the ſtates of Flanders, he ſent thither Faq 


| At 5 News 
of theſe Stirs, 
the King ſends 


e, Les Diguieres in Dauphine, not being able to move the no- 
bility, which ſcorned to come under his command, (who, though a Gentleman by 
birth, was yet neither favoured with the ſplendor of an antient pedigree, nor riches) 
had ſtirred up the country people to take arms againſt ſome of the chief of them, by 
whom they complained they had been very muck oppreſſed ; but, the war proceed- 
ing with very ſmall ſucceſs, becauſe monſieur de Maygiron, lieutenant of that pro- 
vince, and monſieur de Mandelot, Governor of Lyons, often routed and defeated his 


many enterprizes without effect, at laſt retired, and 


away all occaſions of diſcontent, by a full 


ue, ma- 
reſchal 
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of F rance. The Sixth Book * 
eſchal de Matignon, whom he was always wont to make uſe of where there was need 
of doing ſomething to the purpoſe, on the other ſide, deſiring that the king of Na- 
varre ſhould be repreſſed, but not utterly ſuppreſſed, becauſe he would not caſt the 
ſcale ſo much on that ſide, and make the faction of the Gui/es ſuperior, (which had 
no other counterpoiſe ſo proper as his party) he ſent Arma nd, mareſchal de Byron, to 
the end that by his old inclinations he might proceed very warily in oppoſing it. And 
being neceſſitated to employ ſome one of the Lorain princes, by reaton ot the power 
of the houſe of Guiſe, to which it was requiſite to bear a convenient reſpect; and be- 


cauſe he would not utterly alienate thoſe of the catholick league, he made choice of 


Charles duke of Mayenne for Dauphine, as well becauſe he eſteemed him to be of a 
more ſettled nature than his brother, as out of a belief the buſineſs of thoſe parts was 
very eaſy, and of but ſmall conſequence. | | 


Nor did the effect differ from the king's expectation ; for monſieur de Matignon 
having beſieged la Fere, from whence the prince of Conde was already departed, and 


243 


1580. 


La Fre reco- 
vered by mon- 


gone into England, he, within a ſmall time, recovered it, though not without ſome ficur 4% Na- 


province in a very great terror, did not only reduce the Gentry and commons to obe- 


dience, but alſo the ſieur des Diguieres himſelf. And the mareſchal de Byron having 


about Nerac defeated ſome companies of Gens d' armes, and taken many weak places 
in Guienne, at laſt his horſe falling under him, and his thigh being hurt in two places, 


he drew his army into quarters, without any further progreſs. So that the king of 


Navnrre not being able to keep the field, nor undertake any deſign, by reaſon of the 
oppoſition of the king's army; yet, ſhewing much more courage than ſtrength, 
maintained himſelf ftill in arms with actions of ſmall importance. | 

In this interim, the duke of Alancon being returned out of England, full of hopes, 
by the queen's promiſes, but without any certainty of the future match, and preparing 
for the journey of Flanders, interpoſed between the king his brother, and the king of 
Navarre his brother-in-law, to ſettle buſineſſes in the former concord: fearing that if 


the war ſhould break forth in good earneſt in France, he ſhould not then be able to 


draw thoſe helps from thence which he expected for the accompliſhment of his deſign : 


wherefore being gone perſonally to Libourne and la Freche, towns in the county of 
Eoix, whither alſo came the king of Navarre, and on the king's part the duke of 


Montpenfier, the mareſchal de Coſſe, and Pompone ſieur de Bellieure, he wrought ſo far, 


that he brought the buſineſs to a good concluſion : for the king by nature was inclined 


to it; and the king of Navarre, beſides the ſmallneſs of his forces, and the ill ſuc- 


ceſs of his late enterprizes, had no hopes at all of any aſſiſtance from abroad; the 


prince of Conde who went into England, and thence into the low countries, and after 


into Germany, found all their minds intent upon the buſineſs of Flanders, weary of 


the inſtability of the French Hugonots, and unſatisfied at the taking up of arms with- 


out any lawful occaſion, whilſt the king, living in peace, obſerved punctually the 


conditions of the agreement; wherefore having no hope of aid, and not daring to 
ſet up his reſt within the kingdom ; the former articles were willingly accepted by 
him, and the edict of the late peacc confirmed, as alſo the conference held at Nerac 
with the queen; and in this manner arms were laid down again, and all things were 


compoſed in a peaceful way. 


The civil broils being quieted, two different enterprizes kept all France in action 3 
That of the duke of Alancon, who with the tacit 'pertniſſion of his brother, prepared 


himſelf to go into the low countries againſt the catholick king's forces, under the 


command of Aleſſandro Ferneſe, prince of Parma; and that of the queen-mother, by 
occaſion of the king of Portugal. For the king Sebaſtian being dead in the war 
of Africa, and after him king Henry Cardinal, without ſons, among many others who 
pretended to that crown, the ,queen-mother, as heir of the houſe of Bologne, and 
deſcended in a right line from Robert the ſon of Alfonſo the third, and the counteſs 


Matilda his firſt and lawful wife, pretended alſo to that ſucceſſion; alledging, that 


all the kings who reigned ſince Alfon/o (being deſcended from Beatrice, which could 


not be the lawful wife, but the concubine of Alfonſo, Matilda being yet alive) were 
illegitimate; and, becauſe by reaſon of her being ſo far diſtant, and many other re- 
ſpects, ſhe thought herſelf not ſo powerful in forces as ſome of the other competi- 


tors, ſhe pretended. that tlie buſineſs was to be decided by the way of juſtice, with- 
out coming to force of arms. But the king of Spain, out. of a-confidence of his 


Qq 1 2 5 Power 


| blood. The duke of Mayenne having taken la Mure, and put the Hugonots of that 2s. 
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234 The Hiſtory of the Civil Wars 

1580. power and nearneſs, having in the mean time uſurped that kingdom with an army, 
and cauſing himſelf, by the Governors thereof, to be proclaimed the lawful ſucceſſor z 
the queen joining counſels with Anthonio prior of Crato (who pretended to the ſame 


kingdom, but had been put beſide it by the Spaniards) ſet forth a mighty navy under 


*Geographers the command of Filippo Strozzi, againſt king Philip, to relieve the“ Tercera's iſlands 
_ * 5 in the ocean ſea, belonging to that kingdon, which were yet held by Anthonio; and, 
ands the A- 


doe to make new acquiſitions, if they could land upon the coaſts near the city of Liſbon. 

b thing The death of Strozzi, the diſperſing of that navy, and other things that happened 
the Tercera, as in that buſineſs, I leave to thoſe authors that ſhall write the hiſtory of Portugal, 
being third in jt not being neceſſary to enlarge this narration, and make it more prolix, by the ad- 
— fs dition of foreign matters, that little or nothing concern the knowledge of the French 
..;. affairs. | | | 
3 The ſame ſilence, and for the ſame reaſon, I obſerve in the buſineſs of Flanders, 


and thoſe whither the duke of Alancon (having with the king's tacit conſent, levied a very 
parts. 2 great army) went the following year, being 1581, to relieve the city of Cambray, 
1581. 


and after he had ſuccoured it, and reduced it into his power, paſſed on with greater 


force into the low countries, to receive the title and poſſeſſion of thoſe ſtates, which 


having withdrawn themſelves from obedience to the catholick king, had put them- 
ſelves under him, with certain limitted conditions. Nor did the king of Spain and 
the pope fail, by means of their ambaſſadors, to complain of the king of France, 


as well for what concerned the duke of Alancon, as becauſe Antonio of Portugal was 


received into France, and by the queen- mother's attempts abetted in his pretenſions 


to that kingdom. But he anſwered the ambaſſadors, and by means of his agents at 


Rome and in Spain, excuſed himſelf to both; That Antonio had been received by his 
mother, and aſſiſted as her vaſſal, ſne herſelf pretending to the crown of Portugal; 


That the fleet which had been ſet forth, was made ready at her own charges, wah 


out his knowledge or conſent ; and though it ſhould be fought withal and beaten by 


the catholick king, he would not at all think himſelf injured or ill dealt withal, it be- 


ing a buſineſs apart that concerned not his intereſts, or the crown of France: That 
for the duke of Alancon, he had oppoſed him ſtifly more than once; but that he was 


more apt to follow the ſuggeſtions of others, than to obey his commands: That he 

was ſorry he had not been able to reſtrain thoſe French that went with him; but 

that the diſobedience of his ſubjects was known to all the world, and alſo the quality 
of thoſe perſons that were gone thither, who, for ſo many years, had diſturbed the 


kingdom in his time, and in the reigns of his brothers and 


F wy : That he had 
given a ſufficient teſtimony of himſelf, when the ſtates o 


Flanders, deſiring to put 


themſelves under his authority, he had refuſed them without any demur at all: So 
that he having no hand in thoſe preparations made againſt Flanders, nor in the others 


againſt Portugal, he believed, that the peace and friendſhip which he held with the 
catholick king, were neither violated nor diſturbed ; concluding, that to give a clear 
evidence of himſelf, and to conſerve the peace with the crown of Spain (it the catho- 
lick king ſhould deſire it,) he would at any time ſend men into Handers, to ſerve 


the prince of Parma, with expreſs order, not only to fight againſt the ſtates, and 


againſt the other commanders, but alſo againſt his brother the duke of Alrncon kim; 
ſelf. | | 


This was the ſubſtance of what the king ſaid, adorning it with many particularities 
and circumſtances 3 but in effect he endeavoured to make both buſineſſes continue, 
being glad not only that the duke of Alancon ſhould go out of his kingdom, but that 

with monſieur de la Noue, the mareſchal de Byron, and many other commanders, the 


greateſt part of that matter which did moleſt and diſquiet his ſtate, ſhould alſo be 
1582. removed, which when he ſaw effected in the year 158 2, having ſettled himfelf in his 


former repoſe, he continued the proſecution of thoſe deſigns, which by long practice 
were grown familiar to him; and, becauſe cunning and diſſimulation were already 
converted into nature, and he now did that by uſe and cuſtom, which his humour in- 
clining to, he was from the beginning reſolved to bring to paſs by art; he went on, 
exalting and giving power only to thoſe, who, bred up by himſelf, were beyond 
meaſure eſteemed, and moſt exceſſively favoured by him : amongſt which, to Anne 
de Foyeuſe (by him created duke and peer of France) he gave in marriage his own 
ſiſter-in-law, ſiſter to the queen: and to Jehan Louis de la Valett (created alſo duke 
of Eſpernon and pcer of France) he granted the moſt important Governments, 
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who had firſt called him thitber, was driven from thence 
Farneſe, and (to the king's great trouble) returned again into France, where it was who had dal. 
feared he would contrive ſome new miſchiefs, according to his raſh inconſiderate na- led him into 
ture, moſt ardent to leap headlong into any dangerous deſign : Wherefore, he being Flanders, is 


tune, and quite worn out with perpetual toil and trouble, or elſe (as ſome ſaid) with 
thoſe diſſolute courſes to which he had wholly given himſelf over) had not died at 
 Chaſteau-Thierry, a caſtle of his own, in the month of June, 1584, leaving Flanders 
at liberty, and his brother free from a moſt certain revolution of new troubles. After 15 


of France. The Sixth Book. 248. 
the greateſt offices that were daily vacant. Next to theſe, in his favour, were the 1 682. 
chancellor Chiverny, Rene ſieur de Villequier, Francis ſieur d'O, Pompone de Bellieure 
Villeroy the ſecretary of ſtate, and the mareſchals of Retz and Matignon, who (no leſs 
mature in underſtanding than in age) cared not to be the firſt in the king's favour, 
leſt they ſhould alſo be firſt expoſed to the blow and envy of fortune ; but, yielding 
the- higheſt place to the You of young men, contented themſelves with a more ſet- 
tl and more moderate condition: The wiſdom of the mateſchal de Retz was parti- 
cularly very remarkable; who, knowing himfelf to be an Falian, and therefore ſub- 


ject to the hatred and perſecution of the French, though the king did, by the vaſtneſs 


of his gifts, ſeek to exalt him to the higheſt pitch of Greatneſs, yet did not only put 
rubs and hinderances in the way of his own advancement, but afterwards, when he 
ſaw that the king was reſolved' to make him great, he moſt diſcreetly endeavoured, 
that thoſe things which he knew were deſtined to him, might be procured by the in- 


terceſſion of ſome one of the great princes: A thing that ſucceeded ſo happily for him 
that his Greatneſs was eſtabliſhed without envy, every one being either unwilling or 
aſhamed to croſs that fortune which he himſelf had favoured, and that man which he 


believed he had made one of his obliged dependents. . But Zoyeuſe, Eſpernon, and the 
other youths, whole age and experience had. not taught them ſo much moderation, 


ſpreading all their ſails before the proſperous wind of fortune, labouted, by all poſſible 


means to attain to the moſt eminent dignities. Wherefore the death of Philippo 

Strozzi, who was General of the French Infantry, happening at the Tercera's, that 

charge was given to the duke de Eſpernon, but much more amplified in command and 

authority. And the mareſchal de Byron having left the office of lieutenant of Guienne, 

to go into Flanders with the duke of Alancon, it was conferred upon the mateſchal de 

Matignon. And the Governments of Orleans, Blois, and Chartres, void about that 

time by the death of the mareſchal de Caſſe, were transferred upon the chancellor, 

The ſame rule being obſerved. in all things, that the moſt important places and Go- 

vernments, ſhould ſtill be beſtowed upon creatures of his own breeding. Ts 

But the year following 1583, the duke of Alancon having attempted to bring his 1583: 

limited command in Flanders to a free abſolute dominion, the ſucceſs proving very 5 

contrary to his hopes; and therefore he being hated and e by thoſe very men The Duke of 
y the forces of Aleſſandro 48 _ | 


recalled into Flanders by his adherents, and by thoſe who more abhorred the tyranny on e 
of the Spaniard than his fickle inſtability, the king promiſed him very great ſupplies be 0 Ones 


of men and money, that returning to his former deſign, he might eaſe him of the jea- turns into 


| louſies and fears of new commotions ; and without doubt the effects would have made France, and a 


good his promiſes, if the duke of Alancon (afflicted with the croſſneſs of his late for- While after 


dies there. 


| 584: | 


his death the ſignories of Anjou, Angouleſme, and Berry, which had been aſſigned for 
his Appennage, returned into the king's power : But the city of Cambray, taken two 
years before, and put under the government of the ſieur de Balagny; (the king not de- 
firing to transfer it openly to himſelf, leſt it ſhould break the peace with the catholick 
King) fell in appearance, and as by inheritance, unto the queen his mother. 


Me End of the fixth BOOK. 
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JN his Book are fot down the Can 


1 v MEN * 


. endeavoured to renew the Catholick League, which before was almoſt laid 


aſide : The Reaſons they alledge for themſelves : the Quality of thoſe Perſons that 


conſented to, and concurred with the League: The Defign of drawing in the Car- 
dinal of Bourbon, and his Reſolution to embrace it: Philip King of Spain, 
takes the Protection of it: The Conditions agreed to with his Agents at Jain- 


ville: The Pope's doubtfulneſs in ratifying and approving the League, and his 
Determination to delay the time. The King of France conſults what is to be 


done for the "oppoſing of that Union, and the Opinions differ : He ſends the 


Duke of Eſpernon fo confer with the king of Navarre, to perſwade him to 
embrace the Catholick Faith, and return to court. The King of Navarre, 


at that propoſition, reſolves to land firm to his Party. The League takes 


_ occaſion by that Treaty, and makes grievous Complaints, They of the Lows- 


Countries, alienated from the King of Spain, offer to put themſelves under 


_ the Crown of France: The King is uncertain what to do in it, but at laſt re- 
mits them to another time. King Philip entering into Suſpicion of that Buſi- 
neſs, ſolicits the Duke of Guile and the League to take up Arms: To that 

end, Forces are raiſed both within and without the Kingdom. The King 
tries to oppoſe them, but finds himſelf too weak. The Cardinal of Bour- 


bon leaves the Court, retires to Peronne, and with the other Confederates 
publiſhes a Declaration. They draw an Army together in Champagne, Seize 
upon Thoul and Verdun. The City of Marſeilles r:jeth in Favour of the 


; League, but the conſpirators are Suppreſſed by the reſt of the Citizens; the 


ſame happens at Bourdeaux. Lyons, Bourges, and many other places in the 


Kingdom, fide with the League. The King anſwers the Declaration of the 


League; he endeavours to diſunite it, by drawing many particular men from 
that Party, as alſo the city of Lyons; but ſeeing bis Defign Succeedeth not to 
his mind, he reſolves to treat an Agreement with the Confederates : The Queen- 

| | Ho | Mother 


es, why the Duke of Guiſe and his adberents 
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than in actions. But now by reaſon of the duke of Alancon's death, and that the kin 
after having been ten years married, had no probable hope of iſſue, affairs began foreſeeing 


houſe of Lorain, and 
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Mother goes into Champagne 70 confer about it with the Duke of Guile, 1 1989," 
and 5555 of Bourbon: After many Negoctations, the Peare is concluded, 
The King of Navarse publiſheth a Declaration againſt the League, and cbal. 
Jengeth 3, Duke of Guiſe to a Duel: He paſetn it over, and makes the De-. 
claration be anſwered by others. The Duke of Bouillon and Monfieur de 
Chaſtillon go into Germany, 10 ftir up the Proteſtant Princes in Favour f 
the Hugonots. The King conſults of the manner of effecting what he bad pros» 
miſed-in the Agreement with the League: The Opinions differ, and there ariſeth 
great diſtord about it among his councellors. He reſolves to make War againſt” 
the Hugonots; and coming to the Parliament, forbids all other except the 
Roman Catholick Religion. He ſends for the Heads of the Clergy, and the 
Magiſtrates of the city of Paris, and with Words full of Reſentment, demands 
Money of them for the War. He prepares divers Armies againſt the. Hugonots. 
Pope Gregory the Thirteenth dies: Sextus Quintus ſucceeds him, who at the 
inſtigation of the League, declares the King of Navarre and the Prince of 
Conde to be excommunicate, and incapable to ſucceed in the Crown, This 
Excommunication is diverſly ſpoken of in France: Many "write againſt it, 


and many in tavour of it, 


RO the aſhes of the duke of Alancon, the half-extinguiſht 
7G AR) E JP ſparks of the league began again to be kindled, and burn a- 
freſh: for the king by his policy in the aſſembly at Blois, and 
after by the delight and benefit every one received in peace, 
and by keeping down the heads of the Hugonots, and hold- 
ing them at a diſtance, having taken away the opportunities 
and ſpecious pretences of the lords of Guiſe, it was of itfelf 
grown old, and in very great part decayed and diſſolved. And 
"EP | though thoſe lords, being ſtung to the quick by the exceſſive 
greatneſs of the king's minions, and continually ſtirred up by 


the jealouſy of his proceedings, had failed of no occaſion that might conveniently blem- 
iſh his actions, and bring themſelves into reputation; yet matters had till then been 


rather in unſettled debates than certainly concluded, and had conſiſted more in words 
S, The Gulf 
to be very much altered: For as the king of Navarre's being firſt prince of the blood, their on 


and ſo neareſt the ſucceſſion of the crown, did ſpur forward the readineſs of the Guiſes, ruin, contrivs 


his old corrivals, and natural enemies; ſo likewiſe it afforded them a fair occafion new deſigns. 


to renew the league, that they might take a courſe betimes to hinder the kingdom 


from falling into the hands of the Hugonot prince, to the univerſal ruin of the Ca- 
tholicks, and the total overthrow of religion : Wherefore, the diſguſts they received 


aàt court, and the ſuſpicion which for many years they had conceived, concurring | 


to ſollicit them, and this emergent occaſion furniſhing a fit opportunity, they be- 


gan again not only to repair the old ſtructure, but alſo to contrive and build up new 
deſigns. The diſaſters which the lords of Guiſe received at court, were many: For 


beſides ſeeing themſelves excluded from the king's favour, and from the adminiſtra- 
tion of ſtate-affairs, wherein they were wont to hold the firſt place, and whereof 


they now did not at all participate; as likewiſe being ſo little able to do any thing for 


their dependents and adherents, becauſe the king reſerved unto himſelf alone the diſ- 
poſing of all Gifts and honours : They were alſo highly offended at the greatneſs of 


| thoſe new men, who not favoured by the luſtre of ancient families, nor raiſed by the 


merits of their own actions, but only by the liberality of their prince, were advanced 
ſo high, that with a ſudden ſplendor they eclipſed all thoſe honours which they with 


infinite pains and dangers had attained to in the courſe of ſo many years. And though 


the duke of Joyeuſe, by his marriage with the Queen's ſiſter, was allied unto the 
femed in many things to be intereſted with 'them, yet they 

diſdained to lie under the ſhadow of another's protection, where they were wont to 
fee an infinite number of perſons ſhelter themſelves under the favourable wing of their 
power and authority. To this was added, that the duke of Eſpernon, either chrough 
| | | ; Rrr2 wy 9 his 
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his own natural inſtinct, or the hopes of raiſing himſelf upon the ruins of the Great 
Ones, or through the friendſhip which he had held from his youth with the king of 
Navarre, who was moſt averſe from any Familiarity with them, ſeemed to deſpiſe and 
undervalue the merits and power of ſo great a family, and failèd not upon all occa- 
fions to ſting and perſecute them; on the other ſide obſtinately favouring, and in all 
opportunities maintaining and aſſiſting the princes of Bourbon. Whereupon it was 
commonly believed, that he to abaſe the credit and leſſen the reputation of the duke 
of Guiſe, had perſuaded the king to determine a matter never clearly decided by his 
predeceſſors ; . That in the ceremonies of the king's coronation, and other oceurren- 
ces, the peers ſhould not have precedeney according to their age and ſeniority. ;- but 
that thoſe peers which were princes of the blood, ſhould abſolutely take place of all 
the reft, by prerogative of the royal family; which much incenſed the princes of Lo- 


rain: But it toucht them a great deal more nearly to ſee that the king was wholly in- 


tent to deprive them of their offices and governments, to beſtow and heap them u 


on 
his minions : For Charles duke of Mayenne having been firſt declared admiral, (a hen 
held by his father-in-law, the marqueſs de Villars, after the death of the admiral 
Chaſtillon) was after forced, by the king's violent perſuaſions, to take eighty thous 
ſand crowns in recompence, and to reſign his office, which preſently was fettled upon 
the duke of Foyeuſe : And becauſe the duke of Eſpernon complained that his place was! 
not ſo eminent, the king deſirous to ſatisfy him, or at leaſt feigning to be ſo, for the 
compaſſing of his deſigns, had often moved the duke of Gui/e to give up his office of 
Grand Maiſtre; and when he ſaw that, being diſpleaſed with the overture, he re- 
ſolved not to pant with it, by little and little he took away all the authority and pri- 
viledges which were wont to belong unto that office, leaving him only the empty 
name; and, inſtead of it, conferred upon the duke of E/pernon the charge of colo- 
nel-general of the infantry ; which having been formerly promiſed to Timoleon de Cofſe, 
for his excceding great deſerts, and he being by death prevented, the enjoyment ſeem- 
ed in reaſon moſt due to his ſon Charles count de Briſſac, who was a faſt friend to the 
lords of Guiſe, as his father and grandfather had been before him. The duke of 
Aumale complained likewiſe that he being elected to the government of Picardy (for 
which he had been in competition with the prince of Conde) to keep him: as it were 
in-an uncertainty of the poſſeſſion, the entry of many chief places was denied him ; 


among which, Bologne, Calais, and la Fere, kept by perſons depending upon the 


king, in the name of the duke d' Eſpernon. And finally, all that bore: the character 


of dependents of the houſe of Guiſe, were either by money or other means diveſted of 


their offices and governments, or at leaſt deprived of the authority and execution of 
them, which by oblique ways were reſerved for, and transferred upon the Kking's fa - 
vourites and confidents. *** cen bead 
Thefe were then all, or part of the diſcontents that troubled the lords of Guiſe, 
wherein (being well verſed in affairs of ſtate, and mindful of what had happened 
five and twenty years before) they admired the revolutions of this world, and the 


effects of divine Juſtice, ſeeing themſelves handled in the ſame manner by the dukes 
of Joyeuſe and Eſpernon, as they governing in the reign of Henry the Second) had 
uſed the. houſes of Momorancy and Bourbon; concluding, that though God for tho 
moſt part reſerves his puniſhment and vengeance till the everlaſting pains of the world 
to come, yet is he ſometimes pleaſed, by thoſe glances of his power, to ſhew us a 
_ glimpſe of that juſtice wherewith he governs the courſe of mortal things. But beſides - - 
the diſguſts which thoſe princes pretended to receive, they were much more; ſharply: 
pr icked with the ſting of that jealouſy which by many conjectures, and by things daily 


put in practice, they had conceived : for ſeeing that the king ballanced the forces very 


carefully with thoſe of the Hugonot lords, and that he would not ſuppreſs that party, 


which (as they believed) he eaſily might have done; that under ſeveral pretences he - 


diveſted all the dependents of both factions of their places and honours, to beſtow , 
them upon ſuch as ſnould acknowledge them meerly from himſelf ; and that where 
other pretences failed, he bought thoſe offices which they poſſeſſed with great ſums. 
of money, to engroſs them all into his own diſpoſing ; that he admitted no interceſſion 
for any body, thereby to take away the bait that drew ſo many followers and depen- 
dents to the princes of both parties; that he ſpent great ſtore of money to bring 
thoſe things about, and alſo gathered great ſtore together in Mets, Bologne, and Angou- 
leſine, though in the name of the duke 4a Eſpernon; they judged that all theſe things 


tended 
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of France. The Seventh Book. 
tended to their ruin and deſtruction. Nor could it ſatisfy them to ſee the king takeri 
up with religious thoughts, and addicted to a quiet unactive liie ; for they, knowing 
his nature, wherewith they had been converſant from his very childhood, interpreted 
that courſe of life to ſubtil deep diſſimulation. Wherefore the duke of Guiſe, a man 
of wonderful quick inſight, diſcerning judgment, and high thoughts, laying all 
theſe things together, determined with himſelf to prevent, and not ſtay to be pre- 
vented : in which reſolution he was boldly ſeconded by his brother Louys the cardinal, 
a man of a high ſpirit, and an underſtanding no leſs ingenious than his; as alſo by 
Henry of Savoy, duke of Nemours, and Charles, marqueſs of Sa#-Sorlin, (both ſons 
of Anna d' Eſte, and therefore his brothers by the mother) Charles of Lorain, duke 
of Aumale, and Claude his brother, a knight of Feru/alem, Charles of Lorain, duke 
d' Elbeuf, Emanuel duke de Mercure, and his brother; who though allied unto the 
king, yet in reſpect of the common family, were nearly united unto him both in opi- 
nion and intereſts. Only Charles duke of Mayenne concurred more ſlowly than the 
reſt, who with more ſettled thoughts conſidering the courſe of worldly affairs, thought 
it as difficult and dangerous for the league to pull down the king, protected by the 
majeſty of a royal name, and the natural obligations of his ſubjects, as he believed it 
impoſſible for the king himſelf to deſtroy and ruin their family, protected by the fa- 
vour of the catholicks, and by the merit and innocence of their perſons : Wherefore 
thinking it ſuperfluous to put themſelves into that fear, and for that cauſe to hazard 


their ſatety by raſh uncertain reſolutions, he counſelled them to proceed with more. 
| patience, and more reſpect toward the la wſul poſſeſſor of the crown. But the duke 


of Guiſe, reſolute in his thoughts, and by the authority of his perſon, the vivacity of 


his courage, the eloquence of his language, and the excellency of his wit, able to 


perſuade and draw all the reſt to his opinion, excluding his brother's advice, had ſet- 


tled all his thoughts upon the machinations of the league; for the enlargement and 
eſtabliſnment whereof, diſſembling his diſcontents no leſs than his jealouſies and pri- 


vate intereſts, he made ſhew of ſtirring only for the reſpects of religion, and the ge- 
neral good, making an ill interpretation of all the king's actions, and with many arts 
and circumſtances aggravating that danger, which he pretended hung over the catho- 
lick religion in that kingdom. „ | „ 

He grounded his fears upon the death of the duke of Alancon, and the queen's bar- 
renneſs, which in the ſpace of ten years had had no ſon, whereby, the king dying 
without heirs of the houſe of Valois, the crown fell to the princes of Bourbon, and in 
the firſt place to the king of Navarre, a relapſed heretick, and an open enemy to 


the Roman religion, He urged that his coming to the crown would be the univerſal 


ruin of religion, and the total converſon of all France to the rites and opinions of Cal. 
vin; and therefore ſhewed how all good catholicks were obliged to look to. it in time, 
and to prevent the terrible blow of that imminent ſubverſion ; and if they had ga- 


thered themſelves together ten years before, to hinder the prince of Coxde from enter- 
ing upon the government of Picardy, much more ought they now to aſſemble and 
combine themſelves, to keep the king of Navarre from entering, not into a city or 


province alone, but into the poſſeſſion of the whole kingdom. He endeavoured to 


prove that this introduction to the crown would be very eaſy ; for the king, perſua-. 
ded by the duke of Efpernon, and his other favourites, (by whom he was wholly go- 


verned) and induced by them to favour and advance the party of the princes of Bour- 
bon, would in his own life-time bring him in by little and little, without reſiſtance : 


Thar therefore he had granted peace to the Hugonots, while in that low condition and 
extraordinary weakneſs, their extirpation was evident to all the world: That there- 
fore he deluded the conſtant and general reſolution of the ſtates at Blois, by his arts 


unſine wing, and by his delays untwiſting the joint will and conſent of all the French 


nation: That therefore when ſometimes he had been conſtrained to make war againſt 
the king of Navarre, he employed the mareſchal de Byron, who though a catholick 
in outward appearance, was yet by many former proofs known to be a favourer of the 
 Hugonots, and intereſted in their faction: That therefore he had lately taken Geneva 
into his protection, ſhewing clearly to all the world how little he eſteemed the catho.. 


lick religion, and how much he was inclined to the enemies of the holy ſee, and of 


the great biſhop of Rome : That therefore he had excluded all the catholick lords 
| from any acceſs to the court, or adminiſtration in the government; particularly, thoſe 


who had ſpilt ſo much blood for the 2 of the kingdom and religion, and 
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1534. had brought in a new people that were privy to his deſigns, and friends t6 the houſe 

of Bourbon; That therefore he deprived all the old ſervants of the crown of all their 

offices and honours, of the moſt principal Governments, and moſt ſuſpected for- 

treſſes, to put them into the hands of men that were catholicks in ſhew, but really 

partial to hereticks, and inwardly adherents to the king of Navarre : That there- 

fore without remorſe or compaſſion, he daily oppreſſed the poor ſubject with new 

taxes and intolerable Grievances, left when occaſion ſerved they ſhould be able to 

make reſiſtance, and oppoſe his pleaſure and their own flavery-: And though the king 

made an outward ſhew to do otherwiſe, and to be of another mind; yet, that men 

of underſtanding ought not to let themſelves be deceived by his diſſimulation, who 

did but feign himſelf to be wholly addicted to a ſpiritual life, and altogether taken up 

with the zeal of religion: For they that had penetrated to the depth of thoſe buſi- 

naeſſes, knew certainly that they were but a cloak and mask, which under colour of 

devotion contained abominable hypocriſy ; and that appearing full of mortification, 

_ cloathed in a penitent frock, with a crucifix in his hand in the ſtreets, in his private 

lodgings he gave himſelf over to the unbridled luſts of the fleſh, and to the perverſe 

ſatisfying of his looſe depraved appetite. From which things, ſet forth with many 

ſpecious reaſons, and adorned with many, and thoſe moſt particular circumſtances, 

he concluded it was neceſſary to provide againſt that miſchief betimes, to underprop 

the houſe before it fell upon their heads, wiſely to unite themſelves for their own de- 

fence, and to pull down and deſtroy thoſe deſigns, before they were brought unto per- 
eien þ TO e N | bel ONE 

. Theſe were the reaſons of the lords of Guiſe, among which, that they mentioned 

about the. protection of Geneva, was, that the king having been deſirous to renew- 

that confederacy with the Swiſſers which they for many years have held with the 

crown of France, the proteſtant cantons had refuſed to accept it, unleſs the king 

would take Geneva into his protection; who conſidering (the affairs of the marqui- 

ſate of Saluzzo being then in diſorder, and the friendſhip of the duke of Savoy ſuſ- 

pected and uncertain, becauſe he was nearly allied unto the king of Spain, having 

taken to wife his daughter the. infanta Katherine) that it he ſhould have a paſſage in 

his power, hereby without ſetting foot in another man's houſe he might make uſe 

of the Swiſſers aſſiſtance, it was neceſſary for him to embrace the protection of that 

city, from the territories whereof the paſſage is free to thoſe places upon the confines 

of France, he reſolved at laſt to conſent unto it, forced by neceſſity, bnt againſt his 

will, and with much ſuſpenſion of mind, being both by nature and cuſtom moſt averſe 

Henry tg LL. having to do with the Hugonots. But that which was ſpoken concerning the 
takes upon : $ j 4 | 

kim the pro- King's ſecret diſſoluteneſs, though it were not altogether without ground, by reaſon of 

tection of Ge- his amorous inclination to the ladies of the court; yet was it by the reports of his ene 

neue. mies amplified and enlarged to ſuch vices and debauches as were very far both from 

his nature and cuſtom ; and among the common people there went ſuch extravagant 

tales of his licentiouſneſs, as cauſed at the ſame time both laughter and loathing in 

thoſe that were acquainted with his moſt ſecret hidden practices. ieee 
Now the duke of Gi e, either really moved with a zeal to religion, or drawn by 

the intereſts of his own Greatneſs, or elſe perſuaded by both reſpects jointly united; 

| having framed his deſign, and ordered his reaſons with fo fair an appearance, made 

The Duke of uſe of popular eloquent men to divulge them from their pulpits, and infuſe them in 

C, by _ private diſcourſes among the people, thereby to win their affections, and procure the 

ee a enlargement and ſpreading abroad of the league. Among theſe, the chief were Guil- 


- Friars, in Pul- Iiaame de la Roſe, à man of powerful eloquence, who came afterward to be biſhop 
pits and other of Senlis ; Feban Prevoſt, chief prieſt of St. Severins, a man of rare learning and co- 


places. of De- pious eloquence z Jeban Boucher, by birth a Pariſian, a man in the ſame city curate 
votion, labours 


to inſinuste Of St. Bennet's pariſh; one Poreet, a friar in the abbey of St. Patrick at Melun, Don 


the Catholick Chriſtian of Niſſa in Provence: and Jeban Vinceſtre, all famous preachers; and final. 


League into ly, moſt part of the Jeſuits, diſpleaſed perhaps that the king having at the firſt uſed 


the people. them very familiarly, was afterwards turned away from them to the order of the Fueil- 

lants and Hieronomites. And as theſe proſecuted the buſineſs of the league in Paris, the 
ſame was done at Lyons by Claude Mattei, a prieſt of the ſame ſociety, at Soiſſons by 
Matthiew de Launoy, canon of that cathedral; at Rouen, by father Egide Blouin of the 
order of Minimes; at Orleans, by Bourlate, a very noted divine; at Thoul, by Francois 
de Roſier, archdeacon of that church; and an infinite number of others diſperſed 


thorough 
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thorough the ſeveral parts of France; who by their credit and plauſible popular elo- 1384. 
quence, ſometimes in their pulpits, ſometimes in the congregations of the penitents, 
ſometimes in their ſecret conferences at confeſſions, did allure the people, and entice 
them to enter into that combinatiobg -which' it is likely very many did, out of a re- 
ſpect to religion, believing that thereby the Calviniſts would be utterly rooted out, 
and the authority of the church reſtored to its priſtine Greatneſs. But many entered 
into that covenant invited by other ends, and drawn to it by different hopes, or elſe 
neceſſitated by their particular intereſts, though all ſhrouded themſelves under the 
ſame cloak of the preſervation: and maintenance of religion. Thus was the league 
compoſed of two different kinds of perſons. Bt e © ON IO AP | 
The firſt ſort for the moſt part of ſuch as were noble eminent perſons, who, ill ſa- qo. 4 
tisfied with the, power of the king's minions,” and not enduring to be baniſhed from League com- 
all offices and favours of the court, went that way partly out of anger, partly out of poſed of men 
hope of change; believing; by the fubverſton of the preſent ſtate of affairs, they ſhould diſaffecked to 
kiſe to a greater height of fortune, and in the end compaſs the height of their deſigns. = care . 
The chief of theſe was Ludovico Gontzapa, duke of Nevers ; who after he had refuſed and Zealots in 
the Government of the marquiſate of $aluzzo, and other places beyond the Alps, Religion. 
| when the king refalvel to reftore thoſe: towns which had been withheld from the duke 
of Savoy, thinking himſelf partly hated, and partly deſpiſed, could never any more 
attain to any other Government, as his great ſervices to the crown made him hope 
he ſhould. In this number was alſo Guy ſieur de Lanſac, and Francis ſieur de S. Luc; 
who having ſeen ſome beams of the king's favour, and entertained hopes of being 
received amongſt his minions, were afterwards thruſt out by their competitors, and 
falling from ſa great expectations, had for anger taken the contrary ſide; likewiſe 
among theſe was monſieur de Vins, a man more fit to be the head of a party, both fot 
the readineſs of his wit, and the nobleneſs of his family, which was the chief in Pro- 
vence, he having ar the ſiege of Rochells ſaved the king's life, and interpoſing his own The Sieur 4 
body to defend him from the bullets which were aimed at him, received a muſquet- p;,, at Rech 
ſhot in the right ſide, did afterwards neither obtain his fayour, nor thoſe rewards and receives a 
advancements; which the merits of that ſervice had cauſed him to expect: with thoſe Muſquet-ſhot 
alſo was Jehan de Hemery ſieur de Villers, to whom in recompenſe of his many ſervices, to fave Hen. 3. 
_ eſpecially for taking the count Montgomery priſoner, the Government of the city and 
caſtle of Caen in Normandy having been promiſed, the king without giving him any 
thing in exchange, diſpoſed of it preſently to monſieur d' his favourite. The like 
was the condition of monſieur de la Cheſtre, Governor of Berry; who after many great 
ſervices. performed in the time of Charles the Ninth, was not only unrewarded for his 
valour and fidelity, but alſo denied the Government of Blois and that of Chartres, one 
of; which he very much defired, becauſe they lay ſo commodiouſly near Berry. The 
ſieur de Mandelot, Governor of Lyons, conſented likewiſe to it, who having received 
intimation that his Government ſhould be taken from him, and in favour to Bernard 
ſieur de la Valet, brother to the duke of Eſpernon, joined to that of Daupbine, and to 
the marquiſate of Saluzzo ; and monſieur de la Mante firſt, and then the ſieur de Paſ- 
ſage, both creatures of the family of la Valet, having been put into the citadel, which 
is the bridle of the city of Lyons, took that party to ſecure his own affairs; monſieur 
4 Entraques, Governor of Orleans, was another of them, who having eee 
favoured and gratified by the king, being afterwards diſcontented that he himſelf, and 
his Government ſhould be ſubje& to the high chancellor, Governor of that province, 
with, whom he had no good correſpondence, and moved by his hatred to the duke 
a Eſpernon, who both in words and actions had abuſed a ſon of his; joined him- 
{elf alſo to the lords of the houſe of Guiſe. The ſame reſolution was followed by the 
count de Saux, whoſe father and he himſelf having at firſt (but with ill fortune) 
held of the Hugonot party, had left it by reaſon of many enmities, where with he 
was ſharply perſecuted, and for his own ſafety retired under the protection and ſhel- 
ter of the league. Guilliaume ſieur de Fervaques, was alſo joined ih that confederacy; _ 
who of ſubtil wit, but voluble nature, and ready without reſpect to lay hold of any 
thing, by which he could hope for profit and advancement, after he left the king of 
Naverre, had followed the fortune of the duke of Alancon, and now wanting a ſup- 
port, and not being well looked on by the king, ſought new protection, and new mat- 
ter for his vivacity to work on. But the archbiſhop of Lyons, a man of contrary nature, 
rag extraordinary learning was 1 wonderful gravity, and great care not 
I | Fe | f 2 to 
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1584 do err from thoſe ends which were ſuitable to his vocation, beſide the intereſts of reli- 
ion, and his long dependance upon the houſe of Guiſe, was driven into the league 

8 the duke d' Eſpernon's hatred, who ſlighting and deſpiſing him as a perſon not well 

affected, thruſt him out of the king's favour, and almoſt out of the court, where his 

worth had hela one of the chiefeſt places. But amongſt them all the moſt principal 

was the count de Briſſac, who took that reſolution for anger, that the office of general 

of the infantry, (promiſed to his father, and pretended to by himſelf in recompence of 

the great labours he underwent in the Portugal fleet, for the ſervice of the queen- 

mother) was diſpoſed from him without ſo much as making ſhew to reward him any 


other way. For theſe and ſuch like occaſions, the ſieurs de la Roche Breaute, de la 


Baulme, de Sourdeac, de Couriers, de la Broſſe, de Beauvais, de Forone, and an infi- 
nite many more Gentlemen were perſwaded to follow that reſolution, either for dif- 
content of things paſt, or hopes conceived of the future. | | 
The other kind of perſons whereof the league was compoſed ſeemed much inferior 
in quality to the firſt, but was not ſo at all in the advantage and benefit of the cauſe ; 
for by means of them whole towns and cities were won; and the common people, 
and men of many ſeveral profeſſions were brought over in all parts of the kingdom. 
Theſe were for the moſt part honeſt well-meaning men, of ſimple nature, affectionate 


to the catholick religion, and bitter enemies to the Hugonots, whereof ſome really 
believing (as was pretended) that the total ruin of the Roman religion was at hand; 


and ſome deſiring the deſtruction of hereſy, did not only promote the league ardently 
in their own perſons, but uſed all their endeavours to lead on the people, and increaſe 


the adherents of that faction; to theſe were joined alſo certain * Gown-men, who 


De Robe under the colour of religion, covered both unquiet thoughts, and ambitious covetous 
Longue. defires of working their own Greatneſs, Among theſe was Fehan Maiſtre, preſident 


of the great chamber of the parliament of Paris, a man of great honeſty and ſincerity z 


Etienne de Nuily, preſident of the ſame court; Honorat de Laurent, chancellor in the 
parliament of Provence; 7ehan Quiere, afterwards called ſieur de Byſſy, then attorney 
in the court of parliament of Paris, a man wonderfully followed, and of great autho- 
rityfamong the people 3 Louys d' Orleans, a principal advocate in the fame court, and 
a man of ſingular learning; Charles Hauteman, an agent of the biſhop of Paris, and 
a man of very great riches ; la Chapelle Martel, ſon-in-law to the preſident de Nully; 


Eſtienne Bernard,, an advocate in the parliament of Dijon; Rolland, one of the trea- 


ſurers of the Finances: Druart, an advocate in the court of the Chaſtelet ; Cruce, a 


proctor of the ſame court; Compans and Louchart, commiſſioners in the court of Pa- 


ris, and many other men of the Long Robe, who were in very great credit and repu- 
tation among the common people. Eq | 


This body fo compoſed of two ſo different qualities of perſons, the ſword concur- 
ring with the nobility and gentry, and the Gown with clergy-men and lawyers, was 


ſtrengthned and knit together as with neryes and bones, by the adherents and depen- 
dents of the houſe of Guiſe, who infinuating themſelves into every place, did effectual- 
ly ſtir up men's minds to enter into that league; for beſides the lords of the houſe of 
Lorain, there were likewiſe joined in it the cardinal de Pelleve, the commendatory 
Dien a knight of Feruſalem, Claude baron de Seneſay, the ſieur de Baſſompier, Pierre 
Fannin, preſident in the parliament of Dion, the baron de Medauit, the chevalier 
Berlone, the ſicur de Anlraquet, de Riberac, de Roney, de Niſſy, de la Barge, de Bois 
Dauphin, de Chamois, de Beauregard, de Menetille, monſieur de St. Paul, and Sacro- 


mor0 Birage, both colonels of foot, and an infinite number of others, both prelates, 


barons and commanders, who acknowledged the riſe of their fortunes to proceed from 
the favour and power of the houſe of Lorain. 1 1 


But becauſe the duke of Guift having learned by the experience of all former times, | 


and by the examples of the late actions of the Hugonots, that through the natural 
inclination of the French, thoſe commotions could have but a weak foundation, which 


Charles Card;. had not the protection of a prince of the blood, he began to ſeek about to pick out 


nal of Bourbon and perſuade one of them, who turniſhing him with the authority and right of the 


Uncle to the royal family, ſhould be of ſuch a nature and condition, as to let himſelf be wholly 
King of e. governed by him. There was none more proper for his deſigns, nor more ready to 
N 3 4 receive that impreſſion than Charles cardinal of Bourbon, the third brother of An. 
of the Catho- 72919 king of Navarre, and Louys prince of Conde, deceaſed ; for having been al- 


licks. ways moſt oblervant of the catholick religion, and an open enemy to the Hugonots, it 
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was eaſy to draw him, by the reſpect of religion, to conſent. unto that union, and 


make himſelf head of the league; but he was alſo of ſo mean a capacity, and of fo 


meck, gentle a diſpoſition, that the duke of Gus/e might, without difficulty, turn and 


wind him at his pleaſure; and that which was more important than all the reſt, be- 
ing the eldeſt prince of the blood, and uncle to the king of Navarre, he might bring 
the inheritance of the crown in queſtion, and pretending that the king dying without 
heirs, the ſucceſſion of right belonged to him; and therefore he was very fit and pro- 
per to foment the pretenſions of the league, which principally did profeſs to exclude 
the king of Navarre; and the other princes that were favourers; or followers of here- 
ſy, from the ſucceſſion of the kingdom. Nor did fortune fail to offer the duke of 
Cuiſe's induſtry a convenient means of obtaining his deſires with much facility. Andre 


ſieur de Rubempre, a man of ſwollen thoughts, and of a vain nature, but one who by 


his induſtry and politick way of living, and cloathing himſelf after a faſhion that was 
conformable to the cardinal's humour, was become very gracious with him, and 
reckoned among his chief ſervants and favourites. The duke of Guiſe (by means of 
the advocate Louys d' Orleans, and of the abbot of St. Ouyn, brother to Pellicart his 
ſecretary) cauſed thoſe reaſons to be infuſed into this man, for which his patron might 
pretend to the crown of France, urging that the Repreſentation (ſo the lawyers call 
it) is of no validity in collateral degrees, and that therefore the king of Navarre could 
not repreſent, the perſon of Anthony his father, the eldeſt ſon, and heir to the king- 
dom of France, but that without doubt it belonged unto the cardinal yet alive, and 


The Cardinal 


of Bourbon his 
pretenſions to 


the ſneceſſion 


not to his elder brother, who was dead ſo many years before. Beſides, that the of the Crown. 


king of Navarre being a relapſed heretick, and by the canon- laws uncapable of in- 
heriting the moſt chriſtian crown of France; and the other princes of the blood 


being likewiſe followers and favourers of hereſy, and therefore incurred the ſame 


incapacity of the ſucceſſion, it was not to be endured that the vain, cautious re- 


other hands; and therefore his fucceſſion was not only juſt, becauſe the laws had ſo 
diſpoſed it, but alſo pious and honeſt, becauſe neceſſity ſo required, not to ex- 
clude. the royal family, and at the fame time to preſerve the catholick religi - 


on. To this they added, that though the cardinal was nearer to decrepidneſs than 
old age, and that the king of France was yet in the flower of his youth, yet, in 
_ reſpect; of the ſhort lives of his brothers, the weakneſs of his own conſtitution, 


* —— 
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ſpect, of not doing injury to the right of his nephew, ſhould ſuffer it to fall into 


and the continual debauches, by which he was half waſted and conſumed, the car- 


dinal.was likely to out- live him, and come to the poſſi lion of the crown before his 
nephew, 7 might transfer it upon the cardinal de Vendoſme, who alſo was his ne- 


phew, bred up by him in the catholick religion, and that with ſo much integrity 


and ſincerity of life, that among ſo many hereticks, and favourers of hereticks, he 


alone ſhewed himſelf worthy to attain the rule of fo chriſtian a kingdom as that of 
France. Which things, alledged by them not only in words but in their writings, | 


wonted eloquence, did eaſily make impreſſion in Rubem pre, deſiring rather to be the 


* 


to inſtil them into the mind of the cardinal himſelf, who, to the aforeſaid reaſons, and 


»þ 


lick faith, whereof he had ever been a zealous promoter ; whereas his nephew come- 
ing to the crown, it was to be doubted he would ſubvert religion, and ſpread the 


folded up among a number of examples, and amplified with the ornaments of their 
B a king, than the favourite of a cardinal : Nor found they it more difficult 


the near hopes of the ſucceſſion, added the honeſt intentions of propagating the catho- 


| 22 of hereſy through the whole kingdom. This ſeed being cunningly ſcattered 


5 "S before-hand, had brought over the cardinal to the duke of gui/e's party, in 
uc 


manner, that when it was needful to make ſuch a reſolution, he eaſily was per- 


ſwaded to make himſelf head of the league, and became a cloak and buckler to them 


that ſought. the ruin and extirpation of his family; bearing willingly the weight 


and burthen of that enterprize upon his own ſhoulders ; for, being overcome by 
the ſubtil practices and skilful flatteries of the duke of Guije, he gave himſelf wholly 


over to the _—_— and government, eſteeming and honouring him exceedingly, 
invincible courage, and wonderful zeal to the catholick religi- 
on. Whereupon, they that then diſcourſed of preſent affairs, with the ordinary 


eh liberty, were wont to compare the cardinal to a camel, that kneels down 
efore his enemies, to take up a load that may endanger the breaking of his 
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The Hiſtory of the Civil Wars 
But, the league being eſtabliſhed, and confirmed with theſe forces, and with the 
colour of religion, and of the blood royal; that it might alſo he furniſhed with 
money neceſſary to maintain it, and thoſe outward helps, that might bring it either 
favour or authority, to the end it might not want any of thoſe things that ordinarily 
ſcem requiſite for the effecting of ſo great an enterprize, the duke of Guiſe began a- 
gain to quicken the negociations with Spain and Rome, which for ſome years paſt, 
had with all thoſe other matters been coldly proſecuted, and deferred. Nor did 
they find the catholick king very deubtful or backward in the buſineſs; for, defiring 
to ſree himſelf from his ſuſpicion, that the French might further endamage him 
in the low country wars; and being offended at the late attempts and troubles in Flan 
ders and Portugal, could not but be very well pleaſed that they ſhould be buſied in 
their own affairs, and not have leiſure to meddle with thoſe of their neighbours : and 
it making for his purpoſe, that the Hugonots ſhould be ſuppreſſed, who bitterly ha- 


tded his very name, and that the king of Navarre ſhould be _ from the crown of | 


France, who had ſtill his wonted pretenſions of recovering the kingdom of Navarre, 
already united to the crown of Spain, he earneſtly deſired an opportuniy to cruſh 

them bath together; wherefore, without difficulty, he not only condeſcended to con- 
cur with his confent, but alſo to furniſh moneys, believing that the Greatneſs of his 
deſigns would be effected in all parts of the world; if France, which could only 
ballance and withhold his forces, being divided in its own diſſentions, did but at- 
ford him convenient means of attaining to that Greatneſs which mighty princes are 


wont to afpire to in their minds. Neither did he think it any violation of the 
peace, which was ſtil] reciprocally continued with the king of France: for, if the 


duke of Alancon had been openly aſſiſted by the moſt chriſtian king, whilſt to obtain 
the dominion of that people, that had caſt off the yoke of his obedience, he made 
war againſt his armies in Flanders; and if the queen-mother, with the forces of the 


crown, had oppoſed his ſucceſſion to the kingdom of Portugal, he believed it much 


more lawtul to preſerve the catholicks of France, from being oppreffed by the Hu- 
gonots, and hinder the king of Navarre, his known enemy, from coming to the 
crown: And if the king had denied, that he fomented either the buſineſs of Flanders, 
or that of Portugal, whilft the wars were manifeſtly made with the men and monies 
of his kingdom, he thought it not unfit for him, concealing that aſſiſtance which he 
purpoſed to lend unto the league, and conveying it by ſecret and hidden means, to 


deny in appearance, that he either broke or violated the peace: Wherefore Juan Bap- 


1595, 
Conditions a- 
greed upon 
between the 
Deputies of 
the king of 


tiſta Taſſi, a knight of the order of St. Fago, and Don Juan Morreo, the catholick 
king*s commiſſioners 3 being come to Fainville, a place of the duke of Guiſe's, in the 
confines of Picardy and Champagne, and being met there by the duke of Gxiſe, the 
duke of Mayenne his brother, and Francis ſicur de Meneville, the cardinal of Bour- 
bon's attorney for thoſe of the league in France, both parties agreed to thole conditions 
the ſecond day of the year 1385. | | 
That, in caſe the preſent king of France ſhould die without a fon lawfully begot- 
ten, the cardinal of Bourbon ſhould be declared king, as firſt prince of the blood, and 
ſo. true heir to the crown, univerſally excluding from the ſucceſſion of the kingdom all 
thoſe who being hereticks, revolters, or followers and favourers of hereticks, had 


_ $742, and the made themſelves incapable of it: And that during the life of the preſent king, to 


| Heads of the 
Catholick 
League. 


prevent thoſe hereticks, leſt by the means which they were ſtill attempting, they 
ſhouid open and facilitate their way to the attainment of the crown, the confederate 
princes ſhould raiſe armies, gather forces, make war againſt the Hugonots, and do 
all other things which ſhould be thought fit and neceſſary. That the cardinal of _ 
Bourbon, coming to the ſucceſſion, ſhould ratify the peace already concluded at Cam- 
breſis, between the crowns of France and Spain, and obſerve it punctually, prohibit- 
ing any other religion in the kingdom, except the Roman catholick, and rooting 
out all hereticks by force, till they were utterly deftroyed, ſhould ſettle the decrees 
and conſtitutions of the council of Trent. That he ſhould promiſe for himſelf, his 
heirs and ſucceſſors, to renounce all friendſhip and confederacy with the Turk, and 
not conſent to any thing that he ſhould manage or contrive, in any place, againſt the 
common-weal of chriſtians. That he ſhould forbid all pyracy, whereby the ſubjects 
of the crown of Crance diſturbed the Spaniards traffick and navigation to the In- 
dies, That he ſhould reſtore unto the catholick kirg all that had been taken from 
him by the Hugonots, and namely the city and juriſdiction of Cambray ; and ** he 
| 2 | Ou 
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ſhould aſſiſt him with convenient forces, for the recovery of that which thoſe that 


were up in arms had taken from him in the low countries. And one the other ſide, 
That king Philip ſhould be bound to contribute fifty thouſand crowns offeCtively every 


255 


158g. 


month towards the maintenanee of the league, and of his forces; and moreever, 


ſhould aſſiſt with what number of men ſhould be thought neceſſary, in the progreſs 
of the forces of the league, as well during the life of the preſent king, as aſter his 
death, for the utter extirpation of hereſy. That he ſhould receive into his protecti- 
on the cardinal of Bourbon, and the lords of the houſe of Guiſe, the dukes of Mercure 
and Nevers, and all thoſe other lords and gentlemen that ſhould ſubſcribe unto the 


league, promiſing to aſſiſt them againſt the Hugonots and their adherents, ſo that 


they ſhould be kept ſafe and harmleſs. That no. treaty or agreement whatſoever 


ſhould be made with the king of France, without the. mutual conſent of both parties 


and that the articles of this union ſhould, for many convenient reſpects, be kept ſe- 
cret, till a more fitting opportunity. 8 3 ge, 

This was the ſubſtance of the capitulation made with king Philip, who, beſides 
the aforeſaid things, promiſed ſecretly to the duke of Guiſe, the aſſignment of two 
hundred thouſand crowns per Annum for his own particular, to be employdd in the 
advancement, and for the benefit of the leaguiee. 7772 

But the treaty was not fo eaſy, nor ſo ſpeedily diſpatched at Rome, where the 
ſame intereſts of ſtate did not perſwade: For though father Mattei riding poſt with 
admirable celerity, ſometimes to this place, ſometimes to that, did take great pains 


to contract this union; and though cardinal Pelleus ſtaying at Rome, did uſe all poſ- 


ſible means to make it be received into the pope's protection; yet Gregory, a wonder- 
ful good man, and not of too violent a nature, counſelled moreover by Tollomeo Gallo, 
e of Como, his ſecretary, a man of very great experience in matters of Govern- 
ment, finding that he could not ſee clear into the deſigns of that league, and think- 
ing it unfit for him to conſent to the taking up of arms againſt a king that was ma- 
niteſtly a catholick, and an infinite honourer of the Roman religion, under pre- 
tence of hidden ſecret things, and ſuch as were only to be left to men's conſciences, 
whereof he thought he could not eaſily judge, went ſtill putting off and deferring his 
reſolutions, that time might bring to light the bottom of thoſe thoughts, which to 


him ſeemed yet very obſcure, and much entangled. Wherefore, having made 


choice of certain cardinals and other wiſe men, who were to meet, and conſult upon 
the propoſitions of the league, and thoſe deputies ſtill anſwering conditionally with 


the clauſe (if it be ſo) whereby they ſhewed their doubt of thoſe propoſitions which 


were made by Pellue and Mattei; the pope ſtill giving the agents of the confederates 
good hopes, andexhorting them to be watchful for the good of the true religion, and 
the extirpation of hereſy : For the reſt, he held them on with continual delays; nor 


could they ever, with all the diligence they could uſe, get any writing out of his 


hand, whereby they might ſecurely affirm he had approved the league, or taken it 


into his protection. 1 | 6 adds | ESRD 

Whilſt the confederate lords are thus buſy in ſtrengthening the body of their 
union, the king of France particularly advertiſed of all theſe things, conſulted with 
himſelf, and with his moſt intimate confidents, what reſolution he ought to take to 
oppoſe or divert the violence of thoſe proceedings. The duke of Eſpernon, the high 


chancellor Chiverny, monſieur d' O, and Alberto Gondi, mareſchal de Retz, were of 


opinion, that the king ſnewing his face boldly, and uniting himſelf preſently with 
the Hugonots and the king of Mavarre, ſhould prevent the Guiſes; and finding them 
in diſorder and unprovided (as the motions of leagues (where the concurrence of many 
s requiſite) ufe to be unready and difagreeing) he ſhould endeavour to pull up the 
firſt ſprouts of that ſcandalous ſeed; alledging that they being yet unarmed, and dif- 
united, might be put into confuſion and fuppreſſed, before they could have time either 
to draw any forces together, and to get aſſiſtance and ſupplies from Spain: That it 
was not good to ſtay till that great fabrick, being brought to 2 ſhould unite 

all the members of its body : and that it was no ſound counſel 

great abundance of humours, which daily grew more malignant and pernicious, had 

leized upon ſome vital parts of the kingdom; for, as while diſperſed, they might eaſi- 

ly be purged away in their beginnings, ſo it would be very hard and dangerous to pro- 

vide againſt them, when being grown to a maſs of corruption, they ſhould ſtifle and 
ſuffocate the natural vigour: that they knew, neither the duke of Gui/e nor — 


* 


to give time, till the 
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The Hiſtory of the Civil Wars 
of his faction, had an army yet united together, but only the conſent of ſome church- 
men, and the concourſe of the common people, with the adherence of ſome few of 
the nobility of the kingdom, forces weak and uncertain in themſelves, the greateſt 
part whereof, as ſoon as they ſhould ſee any conſiderable ſtrength, would fall aſun- 
der of their own accord : That the catholick king was ſo taken up with the affairs of 
Flanders, that he could not, without much difficulty, and many delays, perform ſo 
much as part of thoſe things which now he ſo largely promiſed, to raiſe the turbulent 
ſpirits of the French: and that the pope, a prince far remote, and not very ſtrong, who 
ſeldom uſed other than ſpiritual weapons, was not yet well reſolved, either to protect 
or aſſiſt the league: On the contrary, the major part of the nobility (always prepa- 


red with arms, and ready for the war) would preſently meet together, where- ſoever 


the king, in caſe of ſo great neceſſity, ſhould call them: That the Swiſſers, who had 
lately renewed their confederacy . with the crown, would for money ſupply them 


with any number of ſoldiers their need required : That the king of Navarre, and the 


Hugonots, who ſtill continued in arms for their own defence, would thank God for 
ſo happy an occaſion, and readily ſubmit themſelves to the king's obedience, to op- 
poſe their natural enemies : Thar in the courſe of ſo many civil wars, experience had 
taught them, the neglect of beginnings made the diſeaſe mortal and incurable : and 


that the vivacity and boldneſs of noble ſprightly revolutions, was always wont to 
bring forth fortunate proceedings and glorious concluſions, | 


But the duke of Foyeu/e; Rene ſicur de Villeguier, Pompone ſieur de Bellieure, and 
Villeroy the ſecretary of ſtate, were of contrary opinions; urging, that the king, intend- 
ing to make war againſt: the houſe of Lorrain, and againſt all the other confederate 
lords, he muſt neceſſarily either do it of himſelf alone, or being united with the Hu- 
gonots: That if he ſtirred alone, his forces would be very weak and ſlender; for, 
all the kingdom being divided into catholicks and Hugonots, he being an enemy to 
both, would have no other party but ſome few ſervants and dependents, againſt two 
powerful, antient, and inveterate factions, which poſſeſſing all the greateſt and moſt | 
conſiderable provinces of France, viz, theHugonots of Poictou, Guienne, Languedoc, Gaſ- 
cogne, and great part of Dauphine ; and the Guiſes, Champagne, Bourgogne, Pidardy, 
Lyons, Provence, and Bretagne, beſides the city of Paris, very much inclined to fa- 
vour them; the king would certainly remain without revenue, without fortified places, 
without fubjects, without militia, and without money, by making a war fo ruinous 
to himſelf, and ſo ridiculous to the whole world. But to unite himſelf with the 
Hugonots, beſides the unworthineſs of the action, ſo contrary to the cuſtoms and an- 
tient purpoſes of his -Majeſty, and ſo unbeſeeming the piety of the moſt chriſtian | 
king, and the eldeſt ſon of the holy church, would draw on conſequences of great- 


. eſt moment, the alienation of all the remaining part of the catholicks, and the revolt 


af the city of Paris, 1o conſtant to the true religion, and ſo natural an enemy to the 
Hugonots; the addition of greater forces to the league, which could receive no 
better news, nor greater nouriſhment ; the making authentick all thoſe lies and ſcan- 
dals, which, till then, had been ſpread abroad againſt the king's deſigns, and real 
intentions: That it would colour and Juſtify the Spaniards protection of the league, 
neceſſitate the pope to declare himſelf in favour of it, as ſoon as the enemies of the 

apoſtolick ſee ſhould be united with the king: That the moſt important, near, 
and in- land provinces of France would be loſt, by ſtaying for the ſupplics and aſſiſt- 
ance of thoſe that were far remote, at the utmoſt confines of the kingdom: Nor was 
the ſtrength of the Hugonots great, or their aid ſecure, who, on the one fide, were 
exhauſted, and unable to go torth of their native provinces, where they could hardly 
ſubſiſt of themſclves; and, on the other ſide, they could not eaſily in fo ſhort a time 
unite themſelves with the king faithfully and ſincerely, who had ever been their bitter 


enemy, and their fatal terrible perſecutor: That the freſh memory of the bloody maſſacre 


of Paris, whereof he was eſteemed the chief author, and, as it were, the ſole exccu- 
ter, would be more prevalent, with them, than the preſent demonſtrations, which, by 
many ſuſpicious men, would be interpreted cunning and diſſimulation, to catch them 
that were unwary again ſuddenly in the net: And finally, that the proverb was true, 
Different natures never ſuit well together, Wherefore they judged it to be a much better 
relojution, to give ſatisfaction to all in general, and to the lords of the league in parti- 
cular, the mayor part whereof they knew had, for private diſguſts, conſented to that 
publick commotion : for, the lords of Cie being quieted, and the other principal 
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certain, more powerful, and more conſtant party of the catholicks, to follow the al- 
moſt deſperate fortune of the Hugonots. And this was the common vote and general 
opinion of the ordinary ſort of courtiers, who are wont every where (but moſt 
7 in France) to diſcourſe very freely of the higheſt deliberations of their 
Maſters, 1 | | „ dive. 5 EE, 


1.585; 


But the authority of | the duke 4 Eſpernon, and of the other minions, was very 


great; and they foreſaw their own. aſſured ruin in that ſatisfaction which was moti- 
oned to be granted unto the lords of the league, becauſe it could not be given them 
without diveſting the favourites of that Greatneſs and authority, and of thoſe offices 
which they enjoyed: ſo that of them all only the duke of Foyeuſe conſented to an 


agreement with the catholick league, partly through the hatred which he bore to 


the duke ! Eſpernon, who was infinitely before him in the king's favour; partly be- 
cauſe being nearly allied unto the houſe of Lorain, he thought at the fall of all the 
reſt, he alone ſhould be able to hold his place, and keep upon his feet. Beſides, this 
advice was very contrary to the deſigns and inclinations of the king himſelf, being 
thereby obliged to throw down at one inſtant, all that he had been ſo many years in 
building up: for by conſenting to the ſatisfaction of the Guiſes and their confederates, 

he muſt be brought to put that authority, thoſe fortreſſes and offices into their hands, 
from whence he had been ſo long diſengaging but a part of them, by little and little, 
with infinite coſt and induſtry, and ſo by conſequence muſt himſelf deſtroy his firſt 
reſolution of the total ruin and extirpation of both factions. Therefore he would 
more willingly have concurred to oppoſe the league, and unite himſelf to the Hugo- 
nots, if the ſting of his own conſcience, the unſeemlineſs of the thing, and the reſiſt- 

ance of the queen- mother, had not made him abſolutely abhor it : Wherefore, his 
mind remaining yet doubtful, and his determination ſuſpended, he reſolved in the 


mean time to ſound the king of Navarre more perfectly, and find out the ſtrength ef 
the Hugonots, endeavouring to perſwade him to reconcile himſelf to the church, 
with the other princes of Bourbon: Which if he could compaſs, he thought he ſhould de- 


ſtroy the foundation of the league, and reduce the Cuiſes intoa very hard and dangerous 
condition : For the principal point of the ſucceſſion of the crown failing, which gave 
colour and credit to the affairs of the league, and he uniting the forces of the houſe of 
Bourbon ſincerely to himſelf, ſhould remove the obſtacle of Rome, the concourſe of 

the fooliſh multitude, who believed the buſineſs only to concern the defence of the 
catholick religion, the abetting of religious orders, and ſo compoſe all thoſe ſtirs. 
He hoped alſo that many particular men, and perhaps the very heads of that party, 


would be drawn by reſpect and ſhame, from thoſe practices which then would have 


no other foundation left, but the ambition and unjuſt deſires of the great ones; and 
that by taking away the fuel, the flame which then blazed ſo high, and ſpread fo far, 
would in a moment be extinguiſhed. e i EA 
| To this end he diſpatched the duke of Eſpernon (under colour of going to ſee his 
mother, who being old, lived in Gaſcogne) to confer with the king of Navarre, be- 


A Meeting 
between the 


lieving that for his own intereſt he would effectually labour to convert him to the ca. King of Ma- 
tholick religion; for if he did not, he ſaw the king inevitably neceſſitated to ſatisfy varre and the 
the. lords of the league, and abaſe the Greatneſs of his favourites, among which he mw 1 8 : 
held the chicfeſt place. But the duke of Eſpernon being come into Gaſcog ne to the king "Hi 


TY , S from Henry 
of Navarre, and propoſing very large conditions in the king's name, if he would re- the Third. 


ſolve to turn catholick, and come to court, the doubts and conſultations were no leſs 


there than they had been before in the court of France: for monſieur de Solignan and 
monſieur de Roche- Laure, confidents to the king of Navarre, perſwaded him earneſtly 
to truſt the king, to reconcile himſelf to the catholick church, and return to court, 3 
firſt prince of the blood, alledging that that was the way to conquer his enemies without 

| 5 | Uuu | | 
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nally deſtroy the houſe of Bour bon. 


The Hiſtory of the Croil Wars 

arms or diſpute, to recover the place due to him in right of his birth, to get poſſeſſi- 
on of the inheritance of the crown, to which the king, ſeeing himſelf without ſons, 
would open and facilitate his paſſage, and to ſettle his own fortune in quietneſs and 
tranquility, as alſo the whole kingdom of France. And though to attain thoſe ends, he 
muſt be fain to ſuffer much, and to diſſemble and bear with many things, yet it was 
wiſdom to bar himſelf of his own eaſe, and deny his own will, for the obtaining of 

ſo high, ſo eminent a deſign: That many men endured very much for the gettin 


of a private inheritance, though but a mean one; how much more was to be done 


and ſuffered to compaſs the ſucceſſion of the crown of France? That they clearly 
ſaw the king's. aim, and the expreſs will of his counſellors and favourites; nor could 
he ever deſire a more ready way to ſubvert and diſſipate the power of his old enemies 
and perſecutots. 109.041 49 PEW . 

On the other fide Arnanid ſieur de Ferrier, his chancellor, argued the contrary, a 


man of ſubtil wit and excellent learning, (who after his embaſſy to Venice, where he 


had been lieger many years, —4 returned into France, and little accounted of at 
court, had retired himſelf to the king of Navarre) he fearing, if his maſter came 
to an agreement, and into the king's obedience, that he would remain abject and for- 
ſaken, was, though a catholick, of the ſame opinion with Philip de Mornay, ſieur de 
Bleſſis, with the ſieur 4 Aubigny, (a truſty ſervant of the king of Navarre's) and 
with the other Hugonots, who, obſtinate in their faith, laboured to ſhew that 


temporal hopes were not to be preferred before a good conſcience and the ſafety of the 
ſoul, which is eternal. Nor was it fit for the king of Navarre, by ſo often changing 


his belief, to get the manifeſt ſcandalous opinion rather of an atheiſt, than of a fickle 
inconſtant man: nor yet were the preſent hopes that were offered him fo ſurely ground- 


ed ; for the king of France in the vigour of his youth, and the queen in the flower of 


her age, might yet poſlibly have a ſon, whereby the old intentions being renewed, 
he would ſeem (as formerly) deſpiſed and undervalued at the court. That the hope 
of ſucceeding a young king of but two and thirty years old, was very remote and un- 
certain; the king of Navarre himſelf being but little younger; ſo that according to 
nature it was hard to judge which of them would live the longer. That in the mean 
time, for things ſo remote and uncertain, he muſt put himſelf into a preſent certain 


ſervitude, lay down the command and dependence of his followers, deprive himſelf 


of the power and foundation of his party, and ſubmit himſelf to the pleaſure and diſ- 
cretion of his enemies. 


vvho deſiring for his own intereſts to make uſe of the king of Navarre in the preſent 


That all the world knew the king's nature and inclinations, 


conjuncture, would as ſoon as that occaſion was paſt reſume his old hatred, and his 
intent (derived from the firm reſolution of his anceſtors) to abaſe, perſecute, and fi- 


; And with what heart, with what courage could 
he return to impriſon himſelf in the Louvre, where with his own eyes he had ſeen that 


| bloody ſlaughter of all his friends, and the ſafety of his own life held uncertain for ſo 


ing himfelf with the Greatneſs of his courage, to rem 


many hours, that he ought rather to acknowledge it to the divine Goodneſs, and the 
chance of fortune, than to the modeſty and clemency of his enemies? That God's 


Juſtice was not to be diſtruſted, for the ſettling him in the rightful poſſeſſion of the 


crown, in caſe the king ſhould die without a ſon. That it was much more eaſy to at- 
tain it, being ſtrengthned by powerful forces, and the adherence of an armed party 


that had ſo often reliſted the pride of their perſecutors, and the power of ſo many 


princes joined together againſt them, than being left naked, deprived of aſſiſtance, 


lighted, and put in priſon at the court. That therefore he ought not to expoſe him- 


ſelf to the certainty of thoſe dangers, treacheries, priſons and murders whereby he 

had ſeen his mother taken away, and ſo many of his friends and ſervants; but ſuſtain- 
it the event of things ſo far diſ- 

tant and ſo obfcure unto the divine providence. _ | | | 


| There was no doubt among the wiſeſt men, but that the firſt advice of reconciling. 


| himſelf to the king and church, and returning to the court, was the moſt ſecure and 


expedient: but he could not clear his mind of the ſuſpicion of being deceived again, 
and circumvented by the practices of his enemies; and his Genius could hardly be re- 


duced to forſake his liberty and authority, for almoſt a certain impriſonment, or at 


leaſt a very private condition in the court. He conſidered that he could not commit 
an error in that reſolution that would not coſt him his life; for if the king's proceed- 
ings were not real and ſincere, or if he ſhould ſuffer himſelf again to be ruled by the 
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power ful perſuaſions and contrivances of the Cuiſes, he ſaw he muſt of neceſſity, 1585; 
either by ſword or perſon, incur the infallible danger of being murdered. He was 
alſo very much moved with the conſideration of the lady Margaret his wife: for having 
in a manner repudiated her, by reaſon of the report of her unchaſtity ; and ſhe being 
gone to certain caſtles of her's -= der where ſhe lived with a very licentious free- 
dom, he ſaw that neceſſarily he muſt either receive her again to his bed, or elſe he could 
never continueinſincere friendſhip and perfect confidence with his mother and brother- 
in- la w, but that daily new diſeords and diſſenſions would ariſe, to the total ruin of 
his fortune. Theſe conſiderations joined to the power of Perrier, and to the ſpur and 
perſuaſion of the miniſters, made him at laſt reſolve neither to turn catholick, nor 
return to court; but only with a great deal of modeſty he offered the aſſiſtance and 
forces of his whole party to ſerve the king, whenſoever he pleaſed, to tame thoſe 
who, with the forces of the league, diſturbed the ſtate and quiet of the kingdom. 
In é this conference was treated likewiſe (as had been many times before) the reſtitu- 
tion of thoſe places granted to the Hugonots by the edict of pacification: for the li- 
mited time being expired, the king moved to have them reſtored according to the 
agreement. But the king of Navarre being determined not to forſake his party, 
made excuſes for not delivering them up, ſhewing that times to come were like to be 
ſuch as made him rather deſire to have others for his ſecurity, than to reſtore thoſe 
which he already poſſeſſed; beſeeching the king to bear with the urgent neceſſity; 
and to aſcribe the fault to the imminent attempts and obſtinate perſecutions of his 
enemies. But this point being only treated of in formality, there was neither long 
nor difficult debate about it; and the anſwer was eaſily received and approved, by 
reaſon of that colour which the courſe of preſent affairs afforded it. 5 
With theſe anſwers the duke d' Eſpernon returned to court; from whoſe confe- 
rence they of the league taking occaſion, divulged every where that it had been to 
treat an union between the king and the faction of the Hugonots, for the eſtabliſh- 
ment of hereſy, and the introducing of the king of Navarre, (an enemy to the ca- 
tholick church) unto the ſucceſſion! of the kingdom; for which purpoſe the king had 
alſo ſent him two hundred thouſand ducats. Which things being thundered out of the 
b by their preachers, filled the people with vain pretended ; Kron and with a moſt 
bitter hatred againſt the perſon of their reg and againſt all his favourites and coun- 
ſellors. But the curioſity and itch of the Hugonots, did in great part cut up the 
roots of thoſe lying ſlanders: for the ſieur du Plæſis, burning with an ambition to be 
known to be the author of the king of Navarre's determinations, and to get himſelf 
credit aud eſteem amongſt thoſe of his own party, publiſhed a little book in print 
of the whole treaty that had paſſed with the duke d Eſpernon, with the reaſons alledged 
by the king of Navarre's counſellors, and his laſt . n and reſolution: whereby it 
appeared, that the king ſought not to unite himſelf with the Hugonots, to the preju- 
dice of the catholick religion, as was divulged by thoſe of the league; but by endea- 
vouring to bring home the king of Navarre and the other princes of the blood into 
the boſom of the church: As alſo, that it was not true that the king voluntarily con- 
ſented that the Hugonots ſhould keep the poſſeſſion of thoſe places, but that they re- 
fuſing for apparent reaſons to reſtore them, he made ſhew to bear with their denial, 
_— than in ſo unſeaſonable a time to put arms into the hands of that other faction 
alſo. - | 5 „VVV 
The duke d' Eſpernon, at his return, found new matter of doubts and conſultations : The Low! 
For the low-country-men (the duke of Alancon being dead) were left without any Countries 
foreign aſſiſtance, and being as it were abandoned of all, thought to put themſelves fend Ambaſſa- 
ander the crown of France, and by that means to gain the king's protection againſt * ob 3 
the Spaniards: wherefore they ſent an honourable embaſſy about that time to the king ating him 
of France, to intreat him to take the protection and dominion of all their countries; to take the 
and making war with the king of Spain, to deliver them with a powerful army from Protection 
that tyranny, from which they had already for many years withdrawn themſelves, _ 
This embaſly, at firſt kept ſecret by the king, leſt it might exaſperate king Philip, © OO 
was afterwards publickly received and admitted, when he ſaw the Spaniſh agents con- 
tinued to foment the league.  _ | | | | In 
There were many, and thoſe the ſame that had counſelled him to unite himſelf with 
the Hugonots, who exhorted him to accept of that ſo ample dominion, and ſo noble 
_ occaſion to raiſe and increaſe his own 5 urging, that ſince the Spaniards thought 
| u u 2 ic 
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1585. it lawful by ſecret practices and ſuggeſtions to diſturb the peace and quiet of his king- 
dom, it was much more lawful for him to undertake the defence of that oppreſſed 
people, retorting the injury which he received, and bringing thoſe. to a neceſſity of 
looking to their own, who now craftily ſought to put the affairs of others in diſorder 
and confuſion : That this was the way to digeſt and expel the hurtful humours of his 
kingdom, which could never enjoy peace at home, but by the help of war abroad, to 
take up the minds and employ the active forces of his ſubjects : They ſaid, This was 
a moſt powerful means to abaſe the league, which being deprived of the money and 
aſſiſtance of the Spaniard, would fall of its own accord, not having any ſtrength or 
ability to maintain itſelf : That finally it was time to eaſe themſelves of ſo many mi- 
ſerics as were every where about them, to give vent to the French fury, and rather 
_ employ their arms to the deſtruction of the old enemies of the kingdom, than uſe them 
to tear in pieces the body of their common mother. 1 
But as theſe probable apparent reaſons were very noble and generous, ſo were they 
likewiſe difficult, and little leſs than impoſſible to be effected: For with what armies, 
with what forces could the king, (his kingdom being torn and divided, and he him 
ſelf ſuſpected by both factions) undertake and manage a war of ſo great importance? 
Ne could ſettle no foundation in the catholick party, for moſt of them were united 
by ſecret intelligence with the catholick king: and to join himſelf with the Hugonots, 
produced the ſame difficulties and the ſame oppolitions that were before conſidered : 
Wherefore the king, perſuaded by the evidence of reaſon, and counſelled by the 
queen his mother, anſwered the ambaſſadors with kind words, expreſſing his Grief 
for the oppreſſion they complained of, excuſing himſelf by the preſent diviſions and 
inteſtine diſcords of his kingdom, and ſhewing how ready he ſhould be to ſuccour and 
| protect them at another time: With which anſwer, and all demonſtrations of honour, 
Bernard de they were at laſt diſmiſſed: And yet Don Bernardino Mendozza, the catholick king's 
pum greg ambaſſador, grievouſly complaining that the embaſſy was admitted, and that the am- 
Hor: hay. baſſadors of thoſe that rebelled againſt his maſter had been ſo much honoured ; the 
ing received a King, either highly exaſperated againſt the Spamards, or not willing to ſhew fear and 
ſharp anſwer poornels of ſpirit, anſwered boldly that the common right of countries and the neigh- 
s Ty > bourhood of ſo near a people, derived from the French nation and empire, did per- 
do der hrs ſwade him to take them into his protection: yet becauſe of his own intereſts, he had 
the League. not conſented to do any thing at all in the buſineſs: and that he would not break the 
peace in publick, though he knew it had been violated by the king of Spain in pri- 
vate; but that in his own time he would ſignify his pleaſure, not fearing the forces or 
threatnings of any one, and knowing himſelf to be a free king, maſter of his own 
will, and one that might make war or peace whenſoever it pleaſed himſelf. By 
which anſwer the king thinking to bridle the Spaniards with a jealouſy of the affairs 
of Flanders, he on the contrary haſtened their practices, and made them labour to 
| kindle the fire in his kingdom, that he might not be at leifure to do fo to his neigh- 
bours: Wherefore Don Bernardino departing with that anſwer, began to ſollicit the 
| Griſes and the cardinal of Bourbon, that taking arms, with the aſſiſtance and with the 
money of Spain, they ſhould begin to execute the deſigns of the league; and preſent- 
ly diſburſed two hundred thouſand ducats to the duke of Guiſe, for his firſt year's pen- 
fon, diſpoſing three months pay in Germany for the raiſing of ſoldiers in that country: 
For Lodevick Fifer, the chief commander of the Swiſſers, being corrupted with great 
bribes, had yielded to receive a ſtipend from the league; and Chiſtopher, ſicur de 
Gemar Gaſſampier, was gone into Germany to levy “ Reiters: nor did they omit in thoſe pro- 
Horſe. vinces which were held by the lords of the houle of Lorain, to raiſe both foot and 
. horſe in all diligence, that with ſuch mighty forces they might give a beginning to 
their intended deſigns. 2 85 5 . . E TT 
Bur the king, who could neither frame his mind to join with the Hugonots nor to 
give ſatisfaction to the conſederate lords, expecting counſel from the benefit of time, 
went on with flow preparations, rather ſetting a gloſs upon his cauſe, and juſtifying 
himſelf, than hindering, the progreſs of the league: For beſides the publick prayers 
and proceſſions continually made, to beſeech God to grant him a ſon, being adver- 
The King's E- tiſed from many ſeveral places at the ſame time, of their fo frequent raiſing and draw- 
dict forbidding ing armed men together, he thought it ſufficient to ſend forth a decree (publiſhed 
chern of the 28th of March) to all the Governors of provinces ; wherein, after having with his 

Folders tege Wonted preambles teſtified that all his actions were led by a deſire of the publick peace 


ther. and 
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and tranquility, and that he had begun to provide for the eaſe of all his people by 1585. 
fitting remedies, which ſome enemies of quiet laboured to oppoſe and hinder ; He 
did expreſly forbid all raiſing and gathering together of ſoldiers, commanding that 
the leaders of them ſhould be rigorouſly chaſtiſed; and that at the ringing of the 
Toqueſaint, the Gentry and commons ſhould riſe, to defeat, proſecute, and cut them 
in pieces, delivering as many of them as they could into the hands of juſtice, to re- 
ceive the condign puniſhment of their inſolency and inſurrection: Which edict only 
cauſed thoſe that 25 forces together to be acknowledged his enemies, but neither 
hindered nor ſtopped the proceedings of the confederates. But in the end, it being 
neceſſary to make other proviſions, more fit for the quality of the preſent times, after 
long doubt and uncertainty, he reſolved to oppoſe the deſigns and attempts of the 
league by himſelf alone, without any intelligence with the Hugonots, hoping to have 

ſo much ſtrength as would be ſufficient to reſtrain them; and thinking that the Hu- 
gonots would not only be natural indifferent ſpectators of the event, without troubling 
or moleſting him, but that without other union or confederacy, they would give both 
heat and life unto his enterprizes. But he ſcarce began to put this reſolution in pra- 
ctice, when the deceit of that expectation appeared in the weakneſs of his forces; 
for though the ſieur de Fleury, brother-in-law to ſecretary Villeroy, who was then 
the king's ambaſſador in Switzerland, had in a ſhort time raiſed ten thouſand 

foot of that nation for his majeſty's ſervice, yet they being to march thorough the 
provinces of Bourgogne, Champagne, and Lyonois, which were poſſeſſed by the heads 

of the leag ue, their paſſage was very uncertain and difficult: and Gaſper count of 
Schombergh, who was ſent to raiſe ſome German cavalry, being forced to paſs tho- 

rough the ſame provinces, was by commiſſion from the duke of Lorain taken priſoner: 

for the duke bring ſpurred on by the hopes of getting Metz, Thoul, and Verdun, 
cities upon the confines of his ſtate, and long ago taken away by the kings of France 

from the dukes his predeceſſors, had at laſt changed the determination of ſtanding 

neuter, which he had obſerved in all the late combuſtions, and conſented to the league 
of the lords of his own family. Nor were matters any more ſucceſsful within than 
without the kingdom; for the nobility divided by the reſpect of religion, and their 

old ſidings not yet forgotten, but revived by theſe new commotions, came in very un- 
willingly and in ſmall numbers unto the king's party; the people ill- affected to his 

name, did not adminiſter any he'p unto his neceſſity ; a the king's revenues not 
only interrupted by the rumour of armies, but purpoſely intercepted by the heads of 
the faction, were in great part diminiſhed : ſo that he was every way deſtitute of the 

ſine ws of the war. RE 3 85 | %%% 
The heads of the league taking courage at theſe difficulties of the king's, began 
boldly to gather forces, and to give a beginning to the execution of their intended 
purpoſes. The firſt breaking forth was the departure of the cardinal of Bourbon from 
the court; who under colour of keeping Lent at his biſhoprick of Rouen, went to 
Gallion, a fair houſe four leagues from the city, where he was received by a great 
number of the Gentry of Picardy, and for his ſecurity conducted to Peronne, the 
womb that gave birth unto the league, where the duke of Guiſe being come to meet 
him, with the duke of Mayenne his brother, as alſo the dukes of Humale and Elbeuf, 
they publiſhed a declaration, which though it ſpoke in general under the name of the 
catholick peers, prelates, princes, lords, cities and corporations of the kingdom of 

France, was yet ſubſcribed by the name of the cardinal of Bourbon alone. Fhe De- 

claration contained preciſely theſe words. 20 9 15 6 

N the name of God Almighty, the King of Kings. Be it manifeſted unto all men, publiſhed by the 
1 That the kingdom of France having tor fourteen years laſt paſt been tormented reist fee. 
with a peſtiferous ſedition, raiſed to ſubvert the ancient religion of our fathers, which * (Contrary to 
1s the ſtrong bond of the ſtate ; ſuch remedies have been applied, as * have proved 3 
more fit to nouriſh than cure the diſeaſe; ſuch as have only had the name of peace, Nit, thr hir 
but have not eſtabliſhed it to any, except thoſe that have moleſted it, leaving honeſt se 214 . 


the other alterati- 


men ſcandalized in their conſciences, and engaged in their fortunes. And inſtea1 of 3 
a remedy for theſe miſchiefs, which in time might have been hoped for, God hath hr or wg 
permitted that the late kings have died young, not leaving as yet any children able #ardinz in the 


margen, are ace 


to inherit the crown, and (to the Grief of all good men) hath not yet been pleaſed cg 10 tr 


to give any to the King that now reigneth, although his good ſubjects have not, and French Buk, ir 
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will not ceaſe their moſt earneſt prayers, to beſeech God of his mercy to ſend him 
ſome ; ſo that his majeſty being the only ſon remaining of all thoſe which his divine 
Goodneſs gave unto Henry the ſecond of famous memory, it is too much to be feared 
(which God forbid) that his houſe, to our great misfortune, will be extinct, with- 
out hope of iſſue ; and that about the eſtabliſhing a ſucceſſor in the throne, great 
tumults will ariſe thorough all Chriſtendom, and perhaps the total ſubverſion of the 
Roman catholick apoſtolick religion in this moſt chriſtian kingdom, where it would 


never be endured that an heretick ſhould reign, for as much as the ſubjects are not 


bound to acknowledge or ſubmit themſelves to the dominion of a prince fallen from 
the chriſtian catholick faith ; the firſt oath which our kings do take when the crown is 
{et upon their heads, being to maintain the Roman catholick and apoſtolick religion: 


by which oath, and not otherwiſe, they afterwards receive that of their ſubjects loy- 
alty : yet ſince the death of my lord the duke of Alancon the king's brother, the pre- 


tenſions of thoſe who by publick profeſſion have ever ſhewed themſelves perſecutors 
of the catholick church, have been ſo favoured and upheld, that it is exceeding ne- 


ceſſary to make ſome wiſe and ſpeedy proviſion againſt them, for the avoiding of 


thoſe very apparent inconveniences, the calamities whereof are already known unto 
all, the remedies to few, and the manner of apply ing them almoft to none; and ſo 
much the rather, becauſe one may eaſily judge, by the great preparations and practices 
every where, the raiſing of ſoldiers as well without as within the kingdom, the with- 


holding of towns and ſtrong places which long ago ſhould have been delivered up 


into his majeſty's hand, that we are very near the effects of their evil intentions; 


being ſufficiently informed, that not long ſince they have ſent to treat with the prote- 
ſtant princes of Germany, for the procuring of forces, to the end that they may more 


eaſily oppreſs all good men, as their deſigns aim at no other end but to ſecure and 
poſſeſs themſelves of neceſſary means to deſtroy the catholick religion, which is the 


common intereſt of all, eſpecially of the Great Ones, who have the honour to hold the 
| firſt and chiefeſt offices and dignities of this kingdom, and whom they labour to 
ruin in the king's life-time, nay more, by his authority; to the end that there be- 
ing no body left, who for the time to come can be able to oppoſe their deſires, they 
may more eaſily work that change of the catholick religion, which they endeavour ; 
to enrich themſelves with the patrimony of the church, following the example of 
what hath been done in England. Moreover, all the world knows very well, and 

plaialy ſees the actions and deportments of ſome, who having inſinuated themſelves 


into the favour of the king our ſovereign, (whoſe majeſty hath ever been and ſhall be 
to us moſt holy and ſacred) have in a manner totally poſſeſſed themſelves of his autho- 


rity, to maintain that Greatneſs which they have uſurped, favouring and advancing by 
all means poſſible the effects of thoſe aforeſaid changes and pretenſions, and have had 


both the boldneſs and the power to remove from the private converſations of his majeſty 


not only the princes and nobility, but all that naturally are moſt dear unto him, not 


admitting any but ſuch as are their own dependents: wherein they have advanced fo 
far, that none of them now have any part in the government and adminiſtration of the 
flare, nor the whole power belonging to their places ; ſome having been deprived of 
the titles of their dignities, and others of their authority, though the empty imaginary 
names be ſtill left unto them The ſame likewiſe hath been done to many Gover- 


nors of provinces, commanders of ſtrong holds, and other officers, who have been 


forced to leave*and reſign their places in conſideration of certain ſums of money, which 
they have received againſt their wills and deſires, becauſe they durſt not contradict 

thoſe that had the power to conſtrain them to it. A new example, and never before 
practiſed in this kingdom, to get offices by money from thoſe to whom they had been 
given for a reward of their loyalty and faithful ſervice z and by this means they have 
made themſelves maſters of all forces both by ſea and land. Nor do they ceale to 
endeavour the like daily to others that are in poſſeſſion ; ſo that there is not one of 
them who is not in fear, or who can aſſure himſelf that his place ſhall not be taken 
from him; notwithſtanding that having been beſtowed upon them for their de- 
ſerts, they cannot, nor ought not to be deprived of them by the laws of the king- 
dom, unleſs for ſome juſt and reaſonable conſideration, or that they have failed in 

ſomething that depends upon them, and that ſuch their fault be proved by the 

means of juſtice, Moreover, theſe men have drawn into their own hands all the gold 


and ſilver out of the King's coffers, into which they put only the ſmaller ſums of 


the 
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the general receipts, for their particular profits, keeping all the Great Ones at their 
own devotion, as alſo all thoſe that have the management of them; which are the 
true ways to diſpoſe of this crown, and ſet it upon whoſe head they pleaſe. And by 
their avarice it is come to paſs, that abuſing the eaſineſs of the ſubjects, they have ex- 


ceeded all bounds, laying heavy taxes upon the poor tommon people, not _ 
equal to thoſe the calamities of war had introduced, which have not at all been lei- 


ſened fince the peace, but much more grieyous ones, ' by infinite other impoſitions 
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growing daily from the greedy 47 of their unbridled wills. Indeed ſome glimpſe 


of hope appeared, when upon : 
dom, the convention of the States General was appoinred at Blois, which is the an- 


e frequent cries and. complaints of the whole king-' 


cient remedy of home-bred evils, and as it were a conference between the prince and 
people, meeting together upon the terms of their due obedience on the one fide, and 


of the due protection on the other: both ſworn, both born at the ſame time with the 
royal name and fundamental rules of the ſtate of France : but this dear and laborious 
enterprize produced nothing, ſave the authorizing of the evil counſel of ſome, who 
feigning themſelves to be good politicians, were indeed wonderfully ill affected to the 
ſervice of God, and the Good of the kingdom; who not being contented to turn the 
king (by nature moſt inclined to pity) from the holy and profitable refolution which 
he had made at the moſt humble requeſt of all his ſtates, to unite his ſubjects in one 
only Roman catholick apoſtolick religion, to the end they might live in that ancient 


piety, wherein this kingdom had been eſtabliſhed, preſerved, and afterwards in- 


| creaſed, to become the moſt powerful of all Chriſtendom ; which then might have 

been effected without danger, and almoſt without reſiſtance ; they perſuaded him 
quite contrary, that it was neceſſary for his majeſty's ſervice, to weaken and diminiſh 
the authority of the catholick princes and lords, who with exceeding zeal had infi- 
nitely hazarded their lives in fighting under his banners, for the defence of the ſaid 
catholick religion; as if the reputation which they had gained by their virtue and 


loyalty had been a means to render them ſuſpe&ed, inſtead of being honoured and 


eſteemed. Thus the abuſe which began to ſwell by little and little, is ſince fallen 
like a torrent from ſo violent a precipice, that the poor kingdom is even upon the 
point of being overwhelmed by it, having but ſlender hopes of ſafety . for the order 
of the clergy, notwithſtanding all the aſſemblies and juſt remonſtrances which they 


could make, is now oppreſſed by extraordinary tenths and impoſitions, beſides the 


contempt of the ſacred things of the holy church of God, wherein now all things are 


taken away and polluted ; the nobility brought to nothing, enſlaved, and un-nobled, 
and every day miſerably burthened with infinite payments and unjuſt exactions, 


which they muſt pay to their exceeding damage, if they will ſuſtain their lives; that 


is to ſay, eat, drink, and cloath themſelves : the cities, the king's officers, and the 
common people, ſo heavily laden with the weight of frequent new impoſitions, which 
they call * Inventions, that there is now no other way to be found, ſave the means of 
applying a good remedy againft them. | | | | 5 


Projects: 


For theſe cauſes and conſiderations, we Charles of Bourbon, firſt prince of the 


blood, cardinal of the Roman catholick apoſtolick church, as he whom it moſt con- 
cerns to take into his ſafeguard and protection the catholick religion in this kingdom, 
and the conſervation of the good and loyal ſervants of his majeſty and of the ſtate ; 


with the aſſiſtance of many princes of the blood, cardinals, and other princes, peers, 


_ prelates. and officers of the crown, Governors of poovinces, chief lords and Gen- 


tlemen of many cities and corporations, and of a great number of good and faithful 


ſubjects, which make the beſt and ſoundeſt part of this kingdom, after having pru- 
dently weighed the motive this enterprize, and having taken the advice as well of 
our good friends who are moſt affectionate to the Good and quiet of this kingdom, 
as of diſcreet underſtanding perſons, and ſuch as fear God (whom we would not of- 
fend in this, for any thing in the world) to declare, That we have all ſworn and ho- 


lily promiſed to uſe ſtrong hands, and take up arms, to the end that the holy church 


of God may be reftored unto its dignity, and unto the true and holy catholick reli- 


gion; and the nobility (as they ought) may enjoy their perfect freedom; and that 


the people may be eaſed, the new impoſition aboliſhed, and all additions ſince the 
reign of Charles the Ninth (whom God abſolve) abſolutely taken away; that the 
parliaments may be left to the freedom of their conſciences, and in entire liberty of 
their judgments; and all the ſubjects of the kingdom maintained in their Governmeats; 
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places, and offices, ſo that they may not be taken from them, ſave only in the three 
caſes of the ancient conſtitutions, and by the ſentence of the ordinary judges of the 
parliaments. That all monies that ſhall be raiſed upon the people, ſhall be employed 
in the defence of the kingdom, and to the end for which they are appointed ; and 
that henceforward the General aſſembly of the ſtates may be held freely without any 
practices every three years at leaſt, with perfect liberty for every one to complain of 
thoſe Grievances againſt which there is no due proviſion made. Theſe things and 


others which ſhall be more amply and particularly ſet down, are the ſubje& and argu- 


ment of raiſing arms, which are now taken up for the reſtauration of France, the 


maintenance of the good, the puniſhment of the bad, and the ſecurity of our perſons, 


which ſome have often, and that not many days ſince, laboured to oppreſs and utter. 


ly ruin, by ſecret conſpiracies, as if the ſecurity of the ſtate depended upon the 


deſtruction of good men, and of thoſe that ſo often have hazarded their lives to pre- 


ſerve it: We having no other means left to ſave us from that miſchief, and to divert 
the knife that already is at our very throats, but to have recourſe to thoſe remedies . 


which we have already abhorred; which yet are excuſable, and ought to be accounted 


Juſt, when they are neceffary, and applied by principal authority, and with which 


we would not yet help our ſelves at this preſent, for the danger of our eſtates, if the 
ruin of the catholick religion in this kingdom, and of the ſtate, were not inſepa- 


rably joined unto it: for whoſe preſervation we ſhall never fear any danger, believing 


we cannot chuſe a more honourable funeral, than to die in ſo holy and juſt a quar- 


rel, and to acquit our ſelves of the debt and obligation which as good chriſtians we 


owe to the ſervice of God; and as good and faithful ſubjects to hinder the ſubverſion 
of the ſtate, which would certainly follow the ſaid alterations. Proteſting that we 
do not take up arms againſt our ſovereign lord the king, but for the guard and juſt 
defence of his perſon, life, and ſtate, for which we will ſwear and promiſe to expoſe 
our fortunes and lives to the laſt drop of our blood, with the fame fidelity as we have 


done in times paſt, and to lay down our arms immediately, when it ſhall pleaſe his 


majeſty to take away the danger that threatens the ruin of God's ſervice, and ſo 
many good men; which we humbly beſeech him ſpeedily to do, giving teſtimony to 
all men by good and true effects, that he is indeed a moſt chriſtian king, indued with 
the fear of God, and hath engraven in his heart the zeal of the catholick religion, as 


we have always known him, and as it befits a good father, and a king that is moſt 


affectionate to the preſervation of his ſubjects; which his majeſty performing, he ſhall 
be ſo much the more obeyed, acknowledged and honoured by us, and by all his other 


ſubjects with moſt obſequious reverence, which we deſire more than any thing in the 


world. And though it would not be very far from reaſon, that the king ſhould be 
requeſted by an open declaration to provide a ſucceſſor, that during his lite, and af- 


ter his death the people committed to him may not be divided into ſides and factions 


by the differences about ſucceſſion ; yet are we ſo little moved with any ſuch conſi- 
deration, that the calumny of thoſe that upbraid us with it, will appear to have no 
ground at all; for beſides that the laws of the Kingdom are known, and clear enough, 
the hazard alſo into which we the cardinal of Bourbon do put our ſelf in our 
old age and latter days, doth give ſufficient aſſurance, that we are not ſwelled with 
ſuch hope and vanity, but only ſpurred on by true zeal of religion, which makes us 
pretend to a part in a more ſecure kingdom, the enjoyment whereof is more laſting 
and more deſirable. Wherefore our intention being ſuch, we do all of us together 
humbly beſeech the queen, mother to the king, our moſt honoured lady, (with- 
out whoſe wiſdom and prudence the kingdom would leng ago have been loſt and de- 


ſtroyed) by the faithful teſtimony which ſhe can, will, and ought to give of our 
great ſervices, but in particular, of us the cardinal of Bourbon, who have always 
hon6ured, ſerved and aſſiſted her in her moſt important affairs, without ſparing our 
eſtate, life, friends or kindred, to ſtrengthen with her the king's party, and the ca- 


tholick religion, that ſhe will not forſake us now at this time; but to imploy all that 


credit with the king her ſon, which her pain and troubleſome labours ought juſtly to 


deſerve, and which her enemies diſloyally would have robb'd her of. We alſo ear- 
neſtly intreat all the princes, peers of France, officers of the crown, prelates, lords, 
gentlemen, and all others of what quality ſoever they be, who are not yet joined with 


us, that they would favour and aſſiſt us with all their power, toward the execution of 
ſo good and ſo holy a work: And we exhort all towns and corporations, if they 


love 
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Jove their own preſervation, to conſider briefly of our intentions, and to acknowledge 
the eaſe and quiet which may thereby redound to them, as well in publick as dome- 
ſtical affairs, and ſo doing, to lay hand to this good work, which cannot but proſ- 
per, with the Grace of God, to whom we remit all things; or at leaſt, if their opi- 
nions and reſolutions cannot ſo ſoon be united (their councils being compoſed of many) 
we admoniſh them to open their eyes, and look to their own affairs, and in the mean 


time not to let themſelves be tempted by any body, nor ſeduced by them, who, out 


of ſome ſiniſter interpretation of our intentions, would poſſeſs themſelves of their afore- 
faid cities, and putting Garriſons and ſoldiers into them, would reduce them to the 
ſame ſervitude which thoſe other places feel that are already in their hands. We fur- 
ther declare unto all, That we will not uſe any a& of hoſtility, ſave againſt thoſe 


that ſhall oppoſe us with arms, and by other unfitting means favour our adverſaries, 
who ſeek to ruin the church and ſubvert the ſtate: And we aſſure every one, That 

our juſt and holy arms ſhall not injure nor oppreſs any body, either in paſſing through, 
or ſtaying in any place; but ſhall live in good diſcipline, and not take any thing but 


what they pay for. We will alſo receive unto our ſelves all thoſe good men which 
have zeal to the honour of God, and of the holy church, and of the Good and repu- 


tation of the French moſt chriſtian religion; with proteſtation, notwithſtanding, ne- 


ver to Jay down our arms till the aforeſaid things be fully performed ; and rather all 


willingly to die in that cauſe, with a deſire to be heaped up together in one ſepulchre, 


conſecrated to the laſt Frenchmen who died fighting for the ſervice of God and of their 


country. Finally, ſince all our help muſt come from God, we pray all true catho- 
| licks to put themſelves with us in a good condition, to reconcile themſclves to his di- 
vine majeſty, by a thorough reformation of their lives, to appeaſe his wrath, and to 


call upon him with purity of conſcience, as well in publick prayers and holy proceſ- 
ſions, as private and particular devotions, to the end that all our actions may tend to 


the honour and Glory of him who is the Lord of Hoſts, from whom we expect all our 


force, and our moſt certain ſupport. 


To theſe words the heads of the league adding deeds no leſs effectual, began to 
make themſelves maſters of many cities and fortreſſes, ſome by ſecret practices, ſome 

by open force of arms; for, being drawn with an army that already muſtered 12,000 „, the 
fighting men, to Verdun, a city upon the confines of the duke of Lorain, though the grit City ta- 
Governor behaving himſelf gallantly, laboured to defend it, yet one Guittald, a mar, ken by the ar- 
of great authority with the citizens, being ſecretly got into the town, made them, the my ef the 
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next day after the ſiege was laid, to take arms, to poſſeſs themſelves of the Gates, and Laue. 


to bring inthe army of the confederates, which uproar the Governor couragiouſly op- 
poſed; but having very ſmall forces, was eaſily overcome: for the duke of Gui/e 
himſelf being entred the city, drove him out with all thoſe that followed him ; and 
having put Guittald in his place, the city remained abſolutely at the devotion of the 


league. The city of Thou followed the example of Verdun; for, riſing in arms, 
and driving out the king's officers, it gave itſelf up voluntarily into the hands of the 


league. The ſame would perchance have happened at Merz, a fortreſs and city of 


great conſequence, if the duke of Eſpernon, who had the Government of it, foreſeeing 


the danger, had not in time put in Gentlemen and ſoldiers from ſeveral places, by 


which relief the Garriſon being confirmed, which of itſelf was wont to be very ſtrong, 


as a place of importance upon the frontiers, the duke of Guiſe thought not fit to make 
any attempt, either not having ſufficient forces to beſiege it, or doubting he ſhould 


ſpend ſo much time about it as would prejudice his main deſign. 
At the ſame time happened a commotion in the city of Mar/e: 


attain to the abſolute Government; the other aſpiring to the inheritance of his brother, 


who was one of the king's treaſurers (a rich, but a very covetous man) had 
wickedly conſpired to kill him, and therefore deſired that tumult and inturre&ion of 


the people, that he might the more conveniently execute his deſign. Theſe having 


gained a rabble of followers made up of all ſorts and qualities of people, went by night 


to the treaſurer's houſe, and calling him to the door, under pretence of delivering him 


certain letters, ſlew him treacherouſly, and after ran armed through the whole town, 


1 | exhorting 


lles, the chief Port The Infurrecs 
of Provence, and a place infinitely deſired by thoſe of the league, that they might tion at Mar- 
more eaſily, and by a ſhorter cut, receive ſupplies from Spain: They had drawn to ie. 
their party Louis Daries, conſul of the city, and Claude Boniface, called Chabanes, one 
of the city captains, whereof the firſt being a man of a tyrannical nature, deſired to 
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exhorting the people to liberty, and the defence of religion, which they proclaimed 
to be in very great danger, by the machinations of foreign Hugonots, The common 
people being up, they took and led to priſon ſome that were reported Hugonots ; o- 
thers they ſlew, and many hid themſelves in private houſes, the greateſt part of the 


citizens being as it were aſtoniſhed, by reaſon of that ſudden taking up of arms, and 


of the conſuls and captains authority, who with the ſame fury made themſelves ma- 
ſters of the forts that command the haven. They preſently diſpatched an expreſs, to 
give notice of this to Lodovico Gonzago, duke of Nevers, who thinking that the revolt 
of the city was to be effected by other means, and without thoſe wicked practices, 
which were cauſed by private intereſts ; under pretence of going to Rome, ſtayed by 
the way at Avignon, with hope that the deſign of Marſeilles ſucceeding, he ſhould, by 
the league, be made Governor of Provence, and they alſo ſent for monſieur de Vins, 
and the count de Saux, that they as being neareſt might come to aſſiſt them : But they 
delaying to come, the day following, when the firſt fury of the people began to cool, 
and that the wickedneſs of Chabanes againſt his own brother was come to light, the 
multitude of thoſe that were up in arms began by little and little to fall aſunder, and 


one of the graveſt citizens for age, and of moſt authority and eſteem, named Bouguier, 


having called the people to a parley, exhorted every one to take arms againſt thoſe 
ſeditious men, and to endeavour the puniſhment of the murder committed by Cha- 
banes ; at which the greater and ſtronger part of the citizens being moved (who, as 


in a city of great traffick, jealous of their own wealth, were very ſuſpicious) took 


arms generally, and began to fall upon thoſe that had raiſed the tumult: They ſent 
alſo in great haſte to call the grand prior of France, baſtard brother to the king, and 
Governor of that province, who was then at Aix, at whoſe coming, which was ſpec- 
dy, tho' with no more than two hundred horſe, the people following his authority 
with a very great concourſe, the fort de la Garde was taken, and in it the conſul Da- 


_ ries, and captain Chabanes, who the next morning were executed; by which ſeverity 


the city was kept free from thoſe dangers* and under the king's obedience. 

The like ſucceſs had the deſigns upon the city of Bourdeaux in Guienne, for the con- 
federates attempting to make themſelves maſters of it by the means of the caftle, com- 
monly called Chaſtea de la Trompette, whereof the Governor was the ſieur de Valliac, 
one of thoſe that had ſigned to the league, the mareſchal de Matignon, (lieutenant to 
the king of Navarre in the Government of that province, but a catholick, depend- 


Ing upon the king, and reſiding in the town) having had notice of all that was plotted, 


made ſhew of holding a general council in the palace, to communicate unto all ſome _ 
orders received from the court, and amongſt the reſt, drew thither alſo the ſieur de 
Valliac, who did not yet ſo much as dream himſelf to be at all ſuſpected: There, hav- 


ing made them that were met together acquainted with the revolt that was contriving, 


he impriſoned Valliac, and at the ſame time cauſed artillery to be planted againſt the 
caſtle, threatning to put the Governor of it to death, if they within ſhould dare to 
ſhoot againſt the town; by which threats, and the reſolute nature of Matignon, Valliac 
being terrified, commanded his men preſently to deliver up the fortreſs ; which, with 
new fortifications and a ſtrong Garriſon, was ever after kept at the king's devotion, 
under the command of Matignon. „„ | | : 

But theſe ſucceſſes were little conſiderable, in compariſon of the frequent revolts 
which followed in other parts of the kingdom ; for thoſe of the league beginning 


freely to declare themſelves, the ſieur de Mandeloit, Governor of Lyons, had taken 


and demoliſhed the citadel there; the ſieur de la Chaſtre had put Bourges into the power 

of the league; the ſieur 4 Entraques, having driven thoſe of the king's party out of 
Orleans, had made himſelf abſolutely maſter of it; the count de Briſſac with the city of 
Angiers, and others of his Gevernment, had manifeſtly united himſelf with the confe- 


derates; the duke of Cid in perſon had poſſeſſed himſelf of Mezieres, a city of impor- 


tance in the confines of Champagne; the duke of Mayenne had taken the caſtle and city 
of Dijon in Bourgogne 3 and at length with a ſtrong army they were come to Chalons in 
Champagne. the place appointed for their magazines of arms, and for the baſis and foun- 


dation of the war. There they determined to expect the forces, both horſe and foot, 


which had been levied in Germauvy with Spaniſh money, and which they had intelli- 
gence began to move towards Lorain; and whillt they advanced, the duke of Guile 
leaving the duke of Mayenne to command the army, with the dukes of Aumale andElbeuf; 
himſelf, with a ſelect number of horſe, was gone to Peronne, from whence, with in- 


finite 
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finite demonſtrations of honour, he conducted the cardinal of Bourbon to Chalons, 
to give reputation with his name and preſence, to the proceedings of the league, to 
ſhow him in the army, and to make uſe of him as of a ſhield and bulwark in the 
future war. | | | 

Againſt theſe ſo powerful and ſo near preparations of the league, the king made 
oppoſition both by words and actions, as much as he was able; and firſt of all he an- 
ſwered their declaration with another of the following tenure. | 
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Lthough the king hath by letters and commands already many times admoniſhed The King's. 
A his ſubjects, not to let themſelves be perſwaded nor counſelled, by ſome who Anſwer to the 


endeavour to ſtir them up, and intice them into their aſſociation, and by ſo doing, 
to lead them aſtray from their own repoſe 3; and hath likewiſe offered and promiſed 


Declaration 
publiſhed by , 
the Catholic k 


pardon to thoſe, who, being already engaged, ſhould withdraw themſelves, as ſoon League. 
as they were informed of his intentions: yet his majeſty having, to his great diſcon- 


tent, underſtood, that notwithſtanding his ſaid commands and favourable advertiſe- 
ments, ſome of his ſubjects do not ceafe to enter into the ſaid aſſociations, induced 
thereunto by divers intereſts, but the moſt part dazled and deceived by the fair ſpe- 


_ cious colours which the authors of thoſe inſurrections give to their deſigns : His ma- 


Jeſty hath thought fit, for the univerſal Good of all his ſubjects, and for the diſcharge 
of his own conſcience towards God, and of his reputation toward the world, againſt 
thoſe artifices to ſet forth the light of truth (the true conſolation of the Good, and ca- 
pital enemy of the bad) to the end that his ſubjects, being guided by the clearneſs of 


it, may know and diſcern in time, and without impediment, the original and end of 
| ſuch commotions, and by that means may come to avoid thoſe miſeries and calami- 


ties, bnth publick and private, which are like to ariſe from it. 


The pretences which the authors of theſe ſtirs do take, are principally grounded a 


upon the reſtauration of the Roman catholick apoſtolick religion in this kingdom; 
upon the diſpoſing of the dignities and offices thereof to thoſe to whom they are juſtly 
due, and upon the good, honour, and diſburthening of the clergy, nobility, and 
commons: All which things are by real, not diſguiſed effects, known to every one to 


be ſo dear and precious to his majeſty, that none can truly doubt of his intentions 
therein, ſo that it doth not appear, it was neceſſary to ſtir up his ſubjects, to put them 


in arms, and raiſe foreign forces to make him conſent to the articles which they ſhall 


propoſe, in caſe they be juſt, poſſible, and profitable for his people. For, as con- 
cerning religion, his majeſty before he came to the crown, hath too often expoſed his 


own lite, fighting happily for the propagation of it ; and fince it pleaſed God to call 


him to the government of this kingdom, hath too foften hazarded his ſtate unto the 
ſame end, and uſed his beſt means with the lives and fortunes of his good ſubjects and 


ſervants, to perſuade them at this preſent, and to gain their belief, that no man what- 
ſoever in this kingdom or elſewhere, of what profeſſion ſoever he be, hath more piety 
and religion in his heart, than he hath always had, and by the Grace of God ever will 
have. And if according to the example of the king his brother of famous memory, 


and of many other princes of Chriſtendom (whoſe kingdoms and ſtates have been trou- 


bled with different opinions in religion) his majeſty, with the prudent advice of the 


Queen his mother, of my lord the cardinal of Bourbon, and other princes, officers of 
the crown, and lords of his council, who then were near about him, pacified the tu- 
mults that were amongſt. his ſubjects about matter of faith, waiting till it ſhould 
pleaſe God to unite them all in the boſom of the holy church; it doth not there- 
fore follow, that his fervour and devotion in what concerns the Glory of God, and 


the perfect reſtauration of he Roman catholick apoſtolick church, ſhould ſince be 
changed, or leſs at this preſent than he ſhewed it to be during the ſaid troubles. But, 
ſo far it is from being ſo, that his majeſty deſires every one may know, that he made 
the ſaid peace purpoſely to try if by means of it he could re-unite his ſubjects in the 


church of God, which the malice and licentiouſneſs of the times had ſeparated from it; 


having fo long proved, with the hazard of his perſon and ſtate, and with the price 
of the blood of a great number of princes, lords, gentlemen, and others of his ſub- 


jects, who loſt their lives in thoſe broils, that the diſcord raiſed about religion, and 
that took root in this kingdom during the minority of the late king his brother, and 


ol himfelf, to the great Grief of the queen their mother, nor could be ſettled by the 
way of arms, without deſtroying his ſaid ſubjects, and putting his kingdom into 


evident danger. Wherefore his majeſty reſolved for peace, when once he found that 
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1585. all ſorts of perſons were tired and afflicted by the too long continuance of thoſe ſaid 
[* Which tumults, and that he wanted the means of ſupplying any longer the expences of ſo 
rang not to deſtructive a war. [. Which which would not have come to paſs, if the aſſembly 
ory A in the Of the ſtates general of this kingdom, held at Blois, the deputies who were there had 
Aſſembly of made requeſt unto his majeſty, to prohibit abſolutely the exerciſe of the pretended re- 
the States Ge. formed religion in this kingdom; for then that courſe would not have been decreed 
_ pa" ay which was there taken and ſworn to, and which his majeſty labouted to Put in exe. 
= Deputies, cution, with thoſe conditions which are clearly expreſſed in it. For, if it had been 
(induc'd there concluded in good earneſt to proſecute the war, care would likewiſe have been taken 
unto by his to provide a certain ſtock of money from time to time, to maintain it till the end, as 
ron e it was neceſſary to do, and as his majeſty inſiſted that they would ;] * and they 
8 Atho. ſhould then have had no pretence of complaint, who nevertheleſs publiſh, that every 
lick Religion) one was quickly deprived oi that glympſe of good hope which appeared to them at 
had requelied the reſolution taken by the ſtates 3 though it be neither decent nor lawful for a ſub- 
him utterly to ject to judge of the actions of his king, if for no other reaſon, but becauſe he is often 
PRs * ignorant of the ſecret cauſes that are the motives of his commands, which ſometimes 
pretended re- are more pregnant than thoſe that are apparent, and known to every one; it not be- 
formed Reli- longing to any one to do ſo, ſave only to God the ſearcher and judge of all hearts, 
gion in this and of the actions of princes, who knows the cauſes that then forced his majeſty to 
ers ama conclude peace before any thing elſe 3 being certain that if he had deterred ſo to do, 
ad the this Kingdom would in a moment have been filled with foreign forces, and with di- 
determination Verſe factions, and new diviſions, which would have been wonderfully prejudicial 
which was to the ſtate, His majeſty therefore, to prevent all the aforeſaid inconventencies, to 
eee hinder the effects of them, and to try the beſt remedies, cendeſcended to the afore- 
Iich bis la. ſaid peace, and not to ſettle and eſtabliſh hereſy in this kingdom (as is publiſhed a- 
jetty hath broad) for ſuch a thought never entered into the mind of fo good and ſo chriſtian a 
fince laboured prince, as his majeſty 3 who having foreſeen, felt and proved the difficulties of war; 
to execute) thought fit ſo much the ſooner to conſent unto the aforeſaid peace( to the end, that 
ny 2 by means thereof he might at leaſt ſatisfy his good ſubjects with that eaſe which they 
ane a expected from thoſe other points propounded and required in the aſſembly of the ſaid 
certain ſtock ſtates general, for the publick Good of the kingdom; peace and concord being 
of Money to the principal neceſſary foundation for the eſtabliſhing of good laws, and the refor- 
ee mation of manners; which buſineſſes his majeſty hath ſince continually proſecuted, 
end. as it was as appears by the edicts and conſtitutions made for that purpoſe, which he hath la- 
neceſſiry to boured to cauſe to be obſerved and put in execution; and if his intention hath not 
do, and as it been fulfilled according to his deſire, it hath been very much to his Griet, and it may 
je? 1 be alſo as well through the negligence of ſome of his officers, and through the cun- 
oy * 4% ning of his evil-willers; as by reaſon of the advantage and footing, which wicked- 


And tie Neſs, corruption and diſobedience had taken in this kingdom, during the ſaid war. 
veculd now © 


| | By that peace many cities full of citizens and catholick inhabitants, were freed from 
| ave had „„ loldiers hat had ſeized upon them; and the exerciſe of the Roman catholick apoſto- 
Pittence © 


| Fut lick religion was reſtored to its being, as by the diligence and care of his majeſty, it 
f vo neterthe- is brought to pals in almoſt all the towns of his kingdom, wherein nevertheleſs thoſe 
a leis publiſh, that make profeſſion of the ſaid pretended reformed religion, have, ſince thoſe com- 
| c, Men. de motions, been, and at this preſent are ſtill the ſtrongeſt, and by whom the ſaid exer- 
W- - „ ciſe had till then been baniſhed, both before and ſince he came unto the crown. Like- 
1 | wiſe the face of juſtice hath appeared in them, and if not ſo fully and perfectly as 
| | | might have been deſired; yet ſo that ſometimes it hath had ſufficient ſtrength to re- 
= -. | lieve the Good and territy the bad. The prelates and clergymen are ſettled again 
L in their churches, and in the poſſeſſion of thoſe Goods that were taken from them. 
The nobility hath been able to live ſecurely in their own houſes, without being lia- 
ble to thoſe expences they were wont to make quring the war, to keep themſelves 
from being ſuddenly ſurprized. The citizen, deprived of his poſſeſſion, and wan- 
1 diring about the country with his family, is alſo entred again into his own houſe, by 
= means of the ſaid peace. The merchant hath likewiſe wholly betaken himſclt again 
1 unto his traffick, which was interrupted by occaſion of the ſaid tumults. And the 
1 poor pealant, preſſed down under the weight of intollerable burthens, proceeding from 
1 the unbridled liberty of the ſoldier, hath had means to breathe, and have recourſe un- 
| | io his ordinary labour, to ſuſtain the poverty of his life. Briefly, there is no kind of 
| eſtate or perſon, that hath not eſſectually ſhared in the fruit and benefit of that peace. 


And, 
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And as his majeſty hath always been moſt jealous of God's honour, and as folici- 1585; 
tous of the publick Good of his fubje&s, as a moſt chriſtian and truly good prince 
onght to be; knowing that the evils and calamities of a ſtate do ſpring chiefly from 
the want of true piety and juftice, he hath fince the ſaid peace continually laboured 


to ſet thoſe two pillars up again, which the violence of the ſaid tumults had as it 


were overturned, and thrown to the ground: And that he might do ſo, had begun 
to nominate ſuch perſons to eccleſiaſtical dignities that have cure of ſouls, as were fit 
and capable, and ſuch as are ordained by the holy decrees. He hath alſo invited his 
ſubjects, by his example, to reform their manners, and to fly unto the Grace and 
mercy of God, by prayer and aufterity of life, which hath confirmed the catholicks 


in the duty towards the divine majeſty, and moved ſome of thoſe that were ſeparated 


from the church of God, to re-unite themſelves unto it. He hath alſo graciouſly 
taken time to hear the diſcourſes and complaints of the clergy (after having given 


them leave to meet together for that purpoſe) and provided amply and favourably 


for them, having ſince rather eaſed than burthened them with new extraordinary 
Tenths, without having any reſpect to the neceſſity of his own affairs, being very 
forry, that he could not alſo free them from the payment of the ordinary ones, having 
when he came to the crown, found them engaged for the payment of the rent of the 
Town-houſe of Paris. The faid prelates and clergymen have likewiſe had conve- 
niency, by his majeſty's permiſſion, to call and hold their provincial Councils, by 
means whereof they have confulted and provided for the retormation of abuſes, intro- 
duced into the church during the ſaid tumults; and having made many very good 
and holy ordinances for the Government of it, which have been commended and ap- 
proved by his majeſty. Theſe are the fruits, and publick general advantages, which 

the church of God, and the Roman catholick apoſtolick religion have reaped from the 
| aforeſaid peace, beſides infinite other private and particular ones, which it would be 
too long to recount. | | 


* Whatſo- 
ever is pub- 
Uſhed to the 
contrary ] 

em. de la 
Ligue. 


Then, as concerning juſtice; every one knows the pains his majeſty hath taken 


in drawing it out of the darkneſs where thoſe troubles had buried it, to ſet up the 
light thereof again in its firſt force and ancient ſplendor, having, by death, diſan- 
nulled thoſe offices that were ſupernumerary, add moreover prohibited the ſale of the 
{aid offices, which the neceſſity of money had forced his predeceſſors to introduce, 
without having any regard of his own wants, though they were no leſs than thoſe of 
his pre deceſſors. ides that, his majeſty hath excluded all pardons and *evocations, 
which in times paſt were wont to be diſpatched by his own will and pleaſure, know. 
ing that the hope of the one gives encouragement to wickedneſs, and the too much 
eaſineſs of granting the other, brought a confuſion in matters of juſtice. Moreover, 
his majefty, ſince the faid peace, hath had opportunity to ſend courts, compoſed 


* Evocationi, 
a transferring 
of cauſes from 
one Court to 
another. 


of the officers of the parliament of Paris, into divers provinces of this kingdom, 
to do juſtice to his ſub)ects upon the place, from whence that fruit hath been gather- 
ed, which every one hath taſted, and which yet would have been greater, to the 
great contentment of good men, if his good intentions had been better aſſiſted by thoſe 


who naturally, and by the particular obligation of their offices, were bound to do ſo. 
Bat as the misfortune of the times had made ſome ſo bold, as to attribute the faults of 


others to his majeſty 5 ſo the corruption and malignity of them hath been filled with 


ſo much impudence and indiſcretion, that many have alſo taken pleaſure to defame 
his moſt holy and beſt actions, and in that manner gain themſelves credit at the coſt of 
his reputation; and have had ſo high a degree of boldneſs, as to interpret to too 
much rigour and feverity, that laudable reſolution he had taken to make the ſenten- 
ces and decrees of the ſaĩd courts be executed againſt malefactors. Thus his maje- 


ity, having by theſe means begun to provide for the ſetting up again of theſe two _ 
pillars, the true and only foundations F of all monarchy, had promiſed himſelf that (And pre 
he ſhould ſettle and reſtore them abſolutely by the continuation of peace; if God had ſervers.) Mem. 

been ſo merciful to him as to make his kingdom and ſubjects worthy of it. Which 4 /« Ligue. 


ic appears, having been as foon feared, as foreſeen by thoſe, who at this preſent 
would ftir up his fubje&s to take arms, but under colour of providing for both 
their points: They do alſo publiſh, that they have taken arms to prevent thoſe 
troubles, which they fay they fear will happen after the death of his majeſty, about 
the eſtabliſhment of a ſucceſſor, to the prejudice of the Roman catholick apo- 


ſtolick religion: being perſuaded (or at leaſt publiſhing that they are ſo) that 


222 his 
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1585. that his majeſty, or they that are near him, do favour the pretenſions of thoſe, who 

have always ſhewed themſelves perſecutors of the ſaid religion; a thing which his 

majeſty prays and admoniſhes his ſubjects to believe he never ſo much as thought; 

for being yet (God be thanked) in the force and flower of his age, and in pertect 

health, as alſo the queen his wife, he hopes that God will give him iſſue, to the uni- 

verſal contentment of his good and loyal ſubjects. And it ſeems unto his majeſty ro 

be too great a forcing of time and nature, and too great a diſtruſt of the mercy and 

Goodnels of God, of the health and life of his majeſty, and of the fruitfulneſs of the 

queen his wife, to move ſuch a queſtion at this preſent, and after to go about to de- 

| cide it by force of arms. For inſtead of freeing and curing this kingdom of the 
evil which they pretend they fear may one day come to paſs ; for that cauſe, they go 
| directy about to haſten the pains and mortal effects of it, by beginning a war now 
; | - upon that occaſion : It being certain that by means thereof the kingdom will be quick- 
b ly filled with foreign forces, with factions and endleſs diſcords, with blood, flaugh- 
ter, and infinite murders and robberies. And ſee now how the catholick religion will 

be eſtabliſhed, how the clergy-men will be diſburthened of tenths, how the Gentle- 

man will live in quiet and ſecurity in his own houſe, and how he will enjoy his rights 

and privileges, how cities and the inhabitants in them will be exempted from Garri- 

ſons, and how the poor people will be free from the taxes and impoſitions that lie 

upon them. His majeſty exhorts and admoniſhes his ſubjects to open their eyes here, 

and not to perſuade themſelves that this war will end ſo eaſily as they give out; but to 
comprehend and maturely conſider the inevitable conſequence of it, and not to ſuffer 

their reputation to be blemiſhed, and their arms to ſerve for inſtruments of their 

[* Whoonly country's ruin, and the greatneſs of thoſe that are enemies to ii*. For whilſt blind. 


wal 3 ed to our own Good, we ſhall fight againſt one another, ſuccoured in appearance, 
and mare ad- 


eos of the n in effect fomented by their aſſiſtance, they will reign happily, and eſtabliſh their 
| publick miſe- own power. They complain alſo of the diſtribution of offices and honours in this 
ries and cala- kingdom, ſaying, that thoſe are deprived of. them who have 4eſerved beſt in his 
de la Ligue. verſion of ſo flouriſhing a kingdom, whoſe kings were never conſtrained to make uſe 
of one more than of another, for there is no law obliges them to do ſo, ſave that of 
the Good of their own ſervice. Yet hath his majeſty always honoured and favoured 
the princes of his blood, as much as any of his predeceſſors, and hath ſhewed a de- 
fire to advance others in credit, honour and reputation, by employing them in his 
ſervice : For every time his majeſty hath raiſed armies, or drawn forces together, he 
hath committed the charge and conduct unto them, preferring them before all others ; 
and if it be conſidered who thoſe are that even now hold the greateſt and moſt honour- 
able offices in the kingdom, it will be found, that they, who are ſaid to be the au- 
4 | thors of thoſe complaints, have more cauſe to acknowledge the Goodneſs and favour of 
f his majeſty than to murmur againſt him, and depart from him. But they ſay, they 
have only the name of them, and that in effect they are deprived of the priviledges 
which belong unto their ſaid offices, which are uſurped by others, | 
f | Judge of the juſtneſs of ſuch a complaint, It would be neceſlary to ſee and touch the 
i ground of the rights and pre-eminences attributed to every office, and to conſider how, 
and by what perſons they have been uſed in the times of the kings his predeceſſors ; a 
thing often propounded by his majeſty, deſirous to regulate the offices of every one, 
and which long ago would have been cleared and decided, if his good intention had 
1 been ſeconded and aſſiſted, as it ought to ha ve been, by thoſe very men that have in- 
tereſts in them. But ſhall it be ſaid at this preſent, and left unto poſterity, that private 
1 | intereſts and diſcontents were the occaſion ot overturning a whole ſtate, and of filling it 
} | with blood and deſolation? This is not the way that ought to be taken for the regu- 
lating of thoſe abuſes whereof they ſo much complain, having to deal with a moſt 
pious prince, who will ever oppoſe that miſchief, and readily embrace thoſe fitting 
convenient remedies which ſhall be propoſed unto him to provide againſt them. 
W herefore, let arms be laid down, let foreign forces be ſent home to their own 
countries, and let this kingdom be free from that danger that it incurs by this in- 
ſurrection and taking up of arms; and inſtead of following that way, full of difficul- 
ties, and both publick and private miſeries and calamities, let that of reaſon and duty 
be ſought out, laid hold on, and followed; by means whereof the holy church of God, 
an enemy to all violence, will be more eaſily reſtored to its vigour and ſplendor, 


and 


mities.} Mem. majeſty's ſervice : A weak and diſhonourable foundation to build the ruin and ſub- 


Now, before we 
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and the nobility ſatisfied and contented as it ought to be. For which of the kings, 
his majeſty's predeceſſors, hath ſhewed more love and favour to that order than his 
majeſty hath done? not having been contented to prefer it to the ancient and prin- 
cipal honours and dignities of the kingdom, but hath alſo purpoſely erected and found- 
ed new ones, which he hath dedicated to the honour of the true nobility, having 
excluded all other kinds of perſons from them. His majeſty will alſo, at the ſame 
time, provide for the eaſe of his people, as he hath already very well begun to do, 
and de ſireth to continue to the uttermoſt of his power. And although the heads of 
this war do promiſe, that their forces ſhall live in ſo good diſcipline, that every one 
ſhall commend them for it; and do allo admoniſh the inhabitants of cities not to 


ſhall be, to do good to all, but neither harm nor diſpleaſure to any; commanding 
them moſt ſtrictly, as alſo all his other ſubjects, to ſeparate and withdraw themſelves 
from all leagues and aſſociations, and to re-unite themſelves. with him, as nature, their 
duty, and their own good and ſafety doth oblige them; to the end that if theſe civil 
broils muſt paſs further (which he beſeeches God's divine goodneſs not to permit) he 
may be accompanied and ſupplied with their counſel, arms and affiſtance, for the 
| prel ervation of the kingdom, to which is joined that of the Roman catholick apoſto- 
lick church; of their honour. and reputation, as likewiſe of their perſons, families 
and eſtates : offering and promiſing them, if they ſhall ſo do, both the continuation 
of his favour, and reward of his ſervice and fidelity. V 


This was the king's declaration, publiſhed to anſwer that of the league ; wherein 
he thinking it convenient, for the gravity of his perſon, to ſum up buſineſſes in a few 
words, without deſcending to. more particulars, endeavoured afterward to have the 
reaſons of the Guiſes punctually anſwered by perſons of great wiſdom and no leſs elo- 
quence, who having replied largely in writing, kindled matters in ſuch ſort, that it 
was much more neceſſary to come at laſt to action, than to multiply words any long- 
er. The king endeavoured therefore, not only to draw his forces together in all 
parts, to reliſt the attempts, and oppoſe the army of the league that was fo near; 
but alſo to dilunite and fetch over ſome of thoſe which he thought moſt fit from the 
body of that union: And becauſe the city of Lyons was wonderfully neceſſary 
for his deſigns, that he might bring in his Swiſſes that way, who were excluded 
from Bourgogne and Champagne, provinces held by the league, he began to 
LES, | 2 e | 22 2 * | tdtiempt 
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tempt the fieur de Mandelot, to draw him over to his party, and had near engaged 


ſecretary Villeroy in the buſineſs; for Mandelot having a daughter both noble and 
very rich, there was a treaty of marriage begun between her and Charles lord of A. 
lincourt, fon to Villeroy, the king promiſing Mandelot the power of putting his ſon- 
in-law into the Government of the city of Lyens after him, by which alliance he be- 
ing freed from the fuſpicion of being put out of his place by the duke of Eſpernon to 
bring his brother into it, and the demoliſhing of the citadel already deſtroyed being 
authorized and approved by the king, Mandelos feemed not to have any more occaſi- 
on to adhere unto the league, being removed from thoſe jealouſies which had made 
him conſent unto it: nor was this treaty vain; for Mandelot, a man of a mild nature, 
and very deſirous to have the alliance of one ſo powerful, conſented to the match, 
and promiſed to give free paſſage to the Swwiſſes, who were raiſed by the ſieur de Fleu- 
ry, uncle to the new bride. The king's perſwaſions prevailed alſo with Lodovico Gon- 
zago, duke of Nevers, who failing of his hopes of the Government of Provence by the 


unſucceſsful event of the buſinefs of Marſeilles, but (as he ſaid himſelf) ſeeing the 


pope did not conclude to approve and protect the league, began to lend an ear to the 


perſwaſions of Franciſco Nuvo-loni, a Mantuan, very converſant with him, who by 


Pietro Abbot del Bene (one very much truſted by the king) being moved with reaſon, 
and filled by his patron with plentiful hopes, at laſt he reſolved to write to the duke 
of Guiſ and cardinal of Bourbon, to renounce and take his leave of the league, al- 
ledging that he never ſaw the expreſs conſent and approbation of the pope, and for 


all the treating that had been at Rome by means of father Mattei, he had never been 


cleared in that ſcruple, that it was lawful in this buſineſs to take arms againſt the king, 


who was a catholick, legitimate and natural: by whoſe example many others being 
moved began to fall away, and particularly the fieur deYVillars, who having confented 


to the league, chiefly for the veneration which he had ever borne to the catholick re- 
ligion, was unfatisfied to ſee that the principal aim of the cenfederates was at the 
king's own perſon ; wherefore laying aſide his diſtaſte about the caftle of Caen, and 


being made amends by the king's pardon, which he granted to him for the death of 


monſieur de Lizores, ſlain by him in a fingle duel, he returned to the king's obedience, 


and ſerved him afterward conſtantly as long as he lived; but this was no more than the 
taking of a drop of water from the ſea ; for the fury of the people was fo headlong, 
aad the concourſe of the clergy ſo great in favour of the league, that by continual pro- 
ceedings, it was ſtrengthened every hour. Nor were the king's preparations of arms 
very fortunate; for the catholick cantons of the Swiſſes, though ar firſt they had 


conſented to thoſe levies which were made there in the king's name, yet ſome of 
their burgo maſters being corrupted with money by the league, and the reſt being 
perſwaded by the authority of Spain, had refuſed that the levies ſhould go forward: 


nay more, they had given leave to the duke of Grz/e to raiſe ſix thouſand foot amongſt 
them: and tho' the other cantons had promifed the ſieur de Fleury to make up the 
number of the ten thouſand which were raiſing for the king, yet they deſired to add 
this expreſs condition, That they ſhould only ferve in their own defence, and not 
\ offend any body, being fo perſuaded by the reſt that favoured the party of the con- 
federates, whereby the king forefaw, that with great expence and many difficulties 
he ſhould receive but ſmall fruit from the levies of the Swiſſes, beeauſe they were re. 
| ſtrained by thoſe commiſſions, and fought againſt others of the ſame nation, which 
by ſo many proofs of former times he knew was always hazardous, and many times 
ruinous. The forces alſo of the kingdom that took his part, were very weak becauſe 
he had not that time that was requiſite to effect his deſigns by leizure and diflimulation, 


and had been prevented by the ſagacity and quicknefs of the Guiſes, wherefore, ex- 


cept his own dependents, and thoſe of his minions, all the reſt were joined ſome to 


one faction, ſome to the other, and thoſe that did follow the royal authority, ſhew- 
ed themſelves very flow and cold, their minds being amazed and affrighted by the 
bold attempt of the confederftes : nay, even ſome of thoſe in whom the king con- 
faded, and that had been favoured and advanced by him, were (as we have already 
noted) revolted to the league, as the ſieur a Entraques, St. Luc, young Lanſac, and 
many others; every one being diſpleaſed at the eminent favour and ſingular authority 
of E/pernon. But that which more than any thing held him in ſuſpence and trouble, 


was the fear of the city of Paris, the head indeed of the kingdom, but ſo great and 


ſo powerful an one, that which way ſoever it inclined, it had always pulled down the 
| | | : Fs ſcale. 
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ſcale. This city was not only united with the Confederates, but in it there was alſo 
a particular league practiced by the ſieur de Meneville, preſident Nully, la Chapelle 
Martel, the ſieur de Buſſy, Hauteman, and other heads of the Citizens, whereby 
they had ſecretly armed the people, buying up arms with great diligence from all 
parts at any price, that the city might be able to revolt upon any Occaſion ; and 
moreover, if it were neceſſary to take or ſtay the king's own perſon till the coming of 


the army of the confederates ; towards the raiſing and maintaining whereof, parti- 


cular men of the city contributed three hundred thouſand crowns to the duke of Guiſe. 
Theſe things being told the king by Nicholas Poulain, lieutenant to the provoſt of the 
iſle of France, one of the confederates, had put the king in very great perplexity of 
mind; for ſtaying in Paris, he was in great danger of receiving ſome affront by the 
inconſiderate raſhneſs of the people, who were poſſeſſed with a belief that he favoured 
and protected the king of Navarre and the Hugonots z and on the other fide, going 
away from the city, he was certain of the revolt of it, which was hindered only by 
his preſence, and by the remedies which he applied every hour : wherefore though 


he had called all the Soldiers of his Guards unto their colours, and choſen five and 
forty truſty gentlemen, to each of which he allowed an hundred crowns by the month, 
and their diet in the court, who were always to be about his perſon, yet lived he in 


very great doubt, fear and trouble, ſeeing himſelf upon ſuch an unbridled horſe as 


could not poſſibly be governed, | | 3 
Theſe ſo weighty difficulties which on all ſides ſeemed impoſſible to be overcome, 
and the hope ot drawing over many of the league in time unto his party, and of 
looſening by his wonted arts that bond which then ſeemed invincible by ſtrength, made 
the king reſolve to take the counſel of the queen his mother, and of Hellieure, and 


Villeroy, which was to procure delays as much as poſſibly he could; and in the end to 
give the league ſuch ſatisfaction as was neceſſary to divert the violence and force of 
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the confederates, and to endeavour by art and time to diſunite their Combination; 


experience having ſo often given proofs, that by fighting and reſiſtance the forces 
and dangers both at home and abroad were increaſed ; but that by yielding and com- 


plying, thoſe hazards might be deferred, and thoſe imminent calamities and miſeries 
avoided, To this end the queen undertook the charge of treating with the duke of 


Guiſe, and the other princes of the league; and being attended by the mareſchal de 
Reiz, monſieur de Brulart, ſecretary of ſtate, and monſieur de Lanſac, ſhe went to 


Eſpernay in Champagne, ten leagues from Chalons, to confer with the lords of Gyi/z 


and the cardinal of Bourbon. Thither alſo came the confederate lords, and without 
further delay they began to treat of the means of an accommodation, But the inten- 


tions of the parties were ſo different that they could hardly como to any. concluſion : 
for the queen minded only the gaining of time, as well to give the king leiſure to 


arm and prepare himſelf, and the Swiſſes to draw near to Paris, as to give opportu- 
nity to thoſe engines which were ſecretly ſet on work to diſunite the league; whereas 


on the other ſide, the Guiſes taking very good heed to each of thoſe particulars, preſ- 


| ſed for ſpeedy expedition either of an advantageous agreement, or of a reſolute war: 


Wherefore though the queen laboured very much both by her authority and per- 


| ſwaſions, yet could ſhe obtain no more but a truce for four days, in which ſpace ſhe 
diſpatched monſieur Myron, her chief phyſician, to the king, to bring back his reſo- 
| lution touching the accommodation. The time of truce being expired, the queen 
drew nearer, and advanced as far as Charry, a place belonging to the biſhop of Cha- 


lons, whither the confederate lords came alſo to meet her: ſhe let them know 
that the king by Myron the phyſician, had ſent her order to aſſure them, that in matters 


of religion he was of the ſame mind with them, and that he deſired the ſecurity of the 
catholick faith; the extirpation of hereſy, and one only religion and belief in his king- 


dom no leſs than they; but that to attain unto that end, he neither had ſufficient for- 


ces, nor money enough to maintain the war in ſo many places; and that therefore 


they that ſhewed themſelves ſo zealous of it, ought to propound the means of gather- 
ing arms together, and of providing for their pay and maintenance. The king 


| hoped by this propoſition to put the confederates in as great coufuſion as he had done 
the deputies at Blois in the ſame manner; for there was no doubt but the charges 


would neceſſarily fall on the clergy, and upon the commons, a thing contrary to the 


propoſition of the league, which was to eaſe the grievances of the kingdom; and in 
_ theſe armies that were to be raiſcd in ſeveral parts, it was neceſſary to employ all the 
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nobility, to the burthen and obligation as well of their eftates as perſons ; wherefore 

it was not very eaſy for the duke of Gyi/e and the other lords to reſolve this doubt, 

and thereupon to the great contentment of the queen they took three Days time to 

give their anſwer, After many conſultations they determined at laſt to ſhun the en- 

counter of thoſe means and advertiſements which the king required, leſt they ſhould 
diſcover expreſs falſhood in thoſe promiſes which they made at the propounding of 

the league, and draw upon themſelves the hatred of thoſe burthens and grievances 

which at that preſent Jay upon the king's own perſon ; and therefore making uſe of 

both force and authority, they anſwered the queen reſolutely, that it concerned not 

them to provide thoſe means; but that the king, who was conſcious to himſelf of 
his own Forces, ought to find them, and that without further delay they would pre- 

ſently have a declaration and an edict againſt the Hugonots, ſecurity for themſelves, 
and a certainty that the war ſhouid not be deferred; towards which they proffered 

thoſe forces they had then in readineſs ; or elſe they would make their army to march 

whither they thought moſt convenient for the end of their enterprize : and indeed 

they diſpatched the duke of Mayenne at that very inſtant with part of their forces, 

and with commiſſion to meet the king's Swifſes, and if he thought fit to fight with 

them preſently. At this reſolute determination the queen demanded eight days time 
to give the King notice of it, and to know his pleaſure, and the duke of Gui/e, who | 
had need to meet his German ſoldiers, which (as he was informed) were near to 
Verdun, was eaſily perſuaded to conſent unto it. But whilſt he goes to meet them, 
| and to take order for their coming in, the queen watching all opportunities, imploy'd 
Luigi Davi. * Luigi Davila, a Cyprian, who was a near attendant of her's, to work with Franci/co 
{7 the au. Circarſſi, a gentleman of the ſame country, belonging to the cardinal of Bourbon, to 
Eon. try if ſhe could by that means remove and ſeparate him from the combination of the 
fivourcs by lords of Guiſe, which buſineſs being followed and redoubled many times whilſt the 
the Queen treaty laſted, the old fieur de Lanſac, chief of the queen's Gentlemen, was cunning- 
mother, avd ly engaged in it; and on the cardinals part, the ſieur de Rubempre himſelf, who be- 
| r mann ing of a haughty mind, and not having that authority in the league which he thought 
who made uſe he deſerved, began to apply his mind to a reconciliation with the king and his party; 
er him in the and in the end monſieur de Lanſac conferred with the cardinal himſelf, under the co- 
managing of Jour of a complemental viſit. They urged many reaſons to him; in ſubſtance, that 
5 3 he might take notice that he was not head of the league, as befitted the quality of his 
tele ries, Perſon, and the honour of his blood, but a ſubject and vaſſal to the paſſions and affec- 
ons of the duke of Guiſe, and the other lords of his family: that the buſineſs was 

not any intereſt at all of religion, ſince the king having offered to give them all man- 
ner of ſatisfaction in matters of faith, his offer was not accepted; but that it was now 
manifeſt and publick to all the world, that under colour of religion they proſecuted 

their private ends and intereſts ; that it was not fit for a man of ſo great zeal and 
integrity, and one that was placed in the moſt eminent dignities of the holy church, 
to ſerve for a ſtale to the pretenſions of the lords of Lorain, and to give colour to 
a moſt open rebellion againſt the perſon of a king that was as well a catholick, as 
legitimate and natural: But that it was much more unfit for him, being firſt prince 
of the blood, to be the inſtrument whereby the ancient enemies of his houſe ſhould. 

extinguiſh the remainder of the royal family: That he ſhould conſider that he being 
old, and of an age not likely to have children, the houſe of Bourbon would be quite 

extinct by the ſuppreſſion of his nephews : That it ſeemed very ſtrange to every good 

man, that he who all the reſt of his life-time had been an author of peace and con- 

cord, who having as it were one foot in the grave, ſhould make himſelf the author 

of war, blood, diſcord and inſurrection : That it would be much more acceptable 

to God, and much more commendable among men, that he being united with the 

king to the ſame holy end, ſhould endeavour to withdraw his nephews from the way 

of perdition, and rather to reconcile them peaceably to the church, than to ſuppreſs 
and bury them in the total ruin and deſtruction of the kingdom : That he ſhould not 

doubt nor ſuſpect the reality of the king's intentions, who both openly and private- 

ly was always a catholick, and affectionate unto religion; for as concerning the 
Hugonots, he would ſend him a blank to write what he would ; fo for his own parti- 

cular, he would always honour and reſpect him as a father, being wont to ſay, that 
amongſt all that great multitude of the confederates, there was not one honeſt man 
but the cardinal of Bourbon. Theſe reaſons alledged and revolved in a mind full 

| right 
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right intentions, and uncorrupted ends, were not far from effecting what they aimed 1385. 
at, nor from bringing him to a thought of re uniting and reconciling himſelf to the 
king, by means of the queen, whom he held in the higheſt Veneration : but while 
he was in doubt, having as a man of no great reach nor policy, given ſome ſuſpicion 
of it to the cardihal of @xi/e, in the diſcourſes and conſultations that paſſed, the duke 
of Guije was preſently recalled, whoſe Spirit did animate the whole body, and move 
every member of that union : and though by his authority he ſettled the cardinal of 
Bourbon's reſolution, yet ſeeing that the Swiſſes advanced daily, and that the duke ywhing the 
of Mayenne had but ſmall forces to oppoſe them, and conſidering that to make up Cardinal of 
the pay of his German ſoldiers, great ſtore of money was neceſſary, to the furniſhing Purbon, Head 
whereof, the Spaniards concurred not with that readineſs that he imagined : for be- . = , 
ing involved in the war of Flanders, they could hardly ſupply ſo vaſt an expence; Tug _ 
and having found at laſt, that the diſuniting of the league was attempted by ſecret cile himſelf to 
practices, the members whereof were already wavering, he judged that delay was his the Kiug, the 
mortal enemy as he had ever thought, and therefore deſiring to put a fair gloſs upon _ oh 4 
his taking up of arms to juſtify his ends, and to take away thole ſcruples which had eg © ary 
been ſowed in the cardinal of Bourbon's mind, and which already were not only di- tion of Agres: 
vulged, but alſo had taken deep Impreſſion in many others, he took a reſolution to ment. 
propound a very plauſible offer, That he deſired nothing but an edict againſt the Hu- 
gonots, that no other religion but the catholick ſhould be permitted in the kingdom, 
that they ſhould be incapable of all offices and dignities of what kind ſoever ; and 
that there might be an aſſurance they ſhould be proſecuted with arms, renouncing all 
other ſecurity and conditions ; and offering alſo himſelſ to lay down all offices and 
governments poſſeſſed by him or any of his, to take away all ſuſpicion of cavillous 
intereſts. This propoſition wrought two wonderful effects to his advantage; one 
that it confirm'd the cardinal of Bourbon, whoſe loſs would have taken away the 
greateſt foundation of the league; the other, that it brought the king to a neceſſity 
of accepting the propoſition, leſt he ſhould manifeſtly put himſelf on the wrong fide, 
and abſolutely alienate alſo the remaining part of the Catholicks, who were already 
ſomething miſtruſtful of him; and as concerning other ſecurities and advantages of 
his family, he knew very well, if the king made war with the Hugonots, he muſt of 
neceſſity re-unite himſelf with the Catholicks, and with the houſe of Cue, that had 
all the forces in their hands: and that he muſt be ſo far from conſenting, that they 
| ſhould lay down their offices and governments, that he ſhould be forced to give them 
yet others, and confer the chief commands of the armies upon them; and in con. 
cluſion, he ſaw that the whole perfection of his deſigns would neceſſarily follow upon 
the war with the Hugonots, and it was ſo true, that the war with the Hugonots 
and his Greatneſs were firmly linked together, that he was always able with marvel- 
lous opportunities to advance his own enterprizes, in ſuch manner as no other intereſt 
ſhould appear outwardly, fave that of religion. So this laſt determination being ſet 
down in writing, they preſented it to the queen the ninth day of June, ſubſcribed 
by the cardinal of Bourbon and the duke of Guiſe : The queen was not much aſto- 
niſhed at it, having long ago foreſeen that the heads of the league could not take a 
more expedient reſolution : but ſhe diſpatched away the aforeſaid Myron to the king 
with the ſame declaration, giving him to underſtand, that it was neceſſary for him to 
_ conſent unto it in matter of religion, to avoid the preſent danger, and to diſunite 
the forces of the confederates, for that in the execution there would afterwards be ſo 
many difficulties interpoſed, that time itſelf would bring ſufficient oppoſition : but 
that by not conſenting to it, he ſhould aſſure himſelf, beſides the univerſal hatred and 
deteſtation, to be quickly oppreſſed and forced to harder conditions, ſince that the 
duke of Mayenne was already gone to hinder the entry of the Swiſſes, and while they 
were retarded, the duke of Cue making haſte to join with his Germans, would be 
upon his march towards Paris with thirty thouſand fighting men, where nothing elſe 
was to be expected but the maniteſt rebellion of the city, and the general revolt of 
the whole kingdom, which would conſtrain him to flee to thoſe er that were poſ- 
ſeſſed by the Hugonots, of whoſe good-will and forces he could not affure himſelf. 
Thus the doubt of retarding the Swiſſes troubled both parties: for on the one ſide the 
queen feared the duke of Mayenne would be able to ſtop them; and on the other, the 
duke of Guiſe feared left he ſhould not be ſtrong enough to oppoſe them; which re- 
ciprocal fear perſwaded both parties to conſent unto a peace. The king having re- 
bs = 5 AS23203 © ceived 
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1585. ceived the declaration, and the council of the queen, ſent ſecretary Yillery preſently un- 
to her, and a little while after the duke 4* Eſpernon, to the end that the agreement 
might be received and eſtabliſhed with the beſt conditions that could be. Wherefore 
the queen being come to Nemours, with the princes of the league, they concluded up- 
on theſe conditions the 7th day of July. | 
That the king ſhould prohibit any other religion in his kingdom, except the Ro- 
man Catholick : That he ſhould baniſh all the heretick preachers out of his confines : 
That he ſhould ordain that the Hugonots ſhould be puniſhed with confiſcation of their 
eſtates during life: That he ſhould with all ſpeed denounce a war againſt them, 
wherein ſuch men ſhould be made commanders as the league ſhould confide in: That 
he ſhould aboliſh thoſe courts inſtituted in the parliaments, and eſtabliſhed in favour 
of the Hugonots ; and ſhould not permit that any ſhould be capable of any place or 
publick office, till he had firſt made profeſſion of his faith, conformable to the Roman 
religion: That the duke of Guiſe, Mayenne, Aumale, Mercure, and Elbeuf, beſides 
their ordinary government, ſhould keep the cities of Chalons, Thoul, Verdun, St. De- 
* Thoſe Fire, Reims, Soiſſons, Dijon, Beaume, Rue in Picardy, Dinan and Coneg in Bretagne. 
Wh ch the That a certain number of“ Harquebuzers on horſeback ſhould be paid to be Guards 
Author calls for the cardinals of Bourbon and Guiſe, and for the dukes of Guiſe, Mercure, Mayenne, 
Harquebu - c Aumale and Elbeuf. That the duke of Gui/e ſhould have a hundred thouſand crowns 
ogg war" paid him unto build a citadel in Verdun, and that two regiments of infantry ſhould 
from our Dra- be paid which belonged to the league, under the commands of Sacramoro Birago, 
goons, inthat and St. Paul : That two hundred thouſand crowns ſhould be diſburſed to pay the 
they did ſerve G2 man ſoldiers raiſed by the league, with which they ſhould preſentiy be ſent away; 
| OS. and that they ſhould be forgiven and remitted one hundred and ten thouſand ducats, 
back; and it Which they had taken of the king's revenue, and ſpent for the advancement of the 
is conceived union. By which capitulations it appeared plainly to thoſe who had any knowledge 
buy menexpe- of the Affairs that paſſed, that not compaſſion of the people to eaſe them of their 
_ eu were Grievances had contracted the league, but the care the great ones had of their own 
che fame with lecurity, and their deſire to ſee the party of their enemies ſuppreſſed and extinguiſhed 
thoſe which though the reſpect and colour of religion was always ſtrictly joined with them; for 
they call Ar- that number of cities and ſtrong places obtained for the ſecurity of the Gui/es, ſhewed 
golettiers. plainly they had diſcovered the king's ſecret intentions; and ſeeing that the Hugo- 
nots had their places of ſecurity, which hindered their deſtru&ion, they thought to 
obtain the like for their party, to the end that it might be no leſs difficult to abaſe and 
ſuppreſs them, than it proved to be to bring the king of Navarre and the reſt of his 
party into ſubjection; and the war which they made to be reſolved on againſt 
the Hugonots, though it were chiefly procured to root out the diviſions in religion, did 
nevertheleſs contain alſo at the ſame time the ruine of the princes of Bourbon, and of 
their friends and adherents —_ 2 | 1 
The agreement being concluded and eſtabliſhed, the duke of Guiſe, with the car- 
dinal his brother, and with the cardinal of Baurbon, went to the king to S. More near 
Paris, and the conditions being confirmed, the duke of Oui, after many demonſtra- 
tions of confidence returned to his governments. | 


Whilſt the peace was negociating between the king and the league, the king of 
Navarre was brought into a great perplexity, foreſeeing the certainty of that Accom- 
modation, and that all the forces of the cathelicks would be united together againſt 
him, to ſuppreſs and deſtroy his party: He had from the firſt by means of the ſieurs 
de Clervant and Chaſſincourt his agents at the court, profered his forces to aſſiſt the 
king, exhorting him to join himſelf ſincerely with him, and to try the fidelity and 
readineſs of the Hugonots: and in the end had proteſted, that he could not ſtand 
lingring on that matter, to expect that thunderbolt of ruin which he foreſaw was pro- 
vided againſt him: But the king by letters under his own hand, and by many very ef. 
fectual perſwaſions uſed to his agents, had exhorted him to continue quiet, and not to 
make a greater diſturbance, aſſuring him that he would never conſent to any thing 
that ſhould violate that peace, or that could cauſe his ruin: and indeed ſuch was the 
King's intention at the firſt ; but after neceſſity had brought him to ſeek. for peace 
with the confederates, the king of Navarre, who was no unskilful judge of buſineſſes, 
The King eaſily perceived that all that ſtorm would fall upon his perſon and upon his party: 
of Navarre Wherefore deſiring to make his cauſe plauſible, and his reaſons known for the further- 
Declaration, ing his other deſigns, he publiſhed a declaration at Bergerac upon the tenth of Zune, 


wherein 
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ſugceſſar.,tqIthe, crown, arnogating. that, authority to themſelves, which belonged to 
the Raigs general of the Kip 


a league againſt the Kings he had ſent into England, Denmark and Germany, with no 
| ether aim, but to draw from thence, ſome relief for the preſervation of his own liber- 


ty. That the reſolution not to give up the fortreſſes: (as they had lately been denied = 


to the dyke of Eſpernon) was taken with the univerſal. conſent of all his party, becauſe 
not only choſe ſuſpicions for which ep were granted, were not taken away, but 
ere at that time much increaſed, as well by the great preparations for war which 
were made by theſe of the league, as by their particular earneſtneſs wherewith they 
demanded other ſtrong es of the king, - beſides thoſe which they already held; 


not as they alledged to. ſecure themſelves. againſt thoſe of the contrary religion, who 


would never have offended nor injured them, and could ſcarce defend themſelves 


from their evil uſage, not having ſo many places in their Hands as thoſe of the houſe 


of Guiſs had provinces under their Goverament, who ſharing all the king's favours 
and graces among themſelves, had commanded armies, beſieged cities, given battle, 
diſtributed offices at their pleaſure, and by that means had gained followets, revenged 
their own injuries, and managed their own. intereſt at the charges of the crown, and 
not with a pretext of religion would attempt againſt the king's perſon, and govern 
the ſtate : That every one might plainly know how unfitly they demanded new for- 
treſſes for their ſecurity; yet to take away that pretence alſo from them, he and the 
prince of Conde his couſin, though they ought rather to endeavour to ſtrengthen, 


than go about to weaken themſelves, did both offer at that preſent to leave thoſe that 


were in their hands, as likewiſe the Governments which either of them held; provid- 
ed the lords of Guiſe would do the like by thoſe that they had taken, and alſo by 


their governments, hereby he ſaid the opinion of that danger would be taken away, 5 


which his enemies ſcattered abroad, that he with thoſe of the religion would d:ſturb 


the ſtate: But every one might eaſily judge whether it were more likely that ſervants 
of the family, or thoſe of the blood ſhould have ends to diſturb it; and which of 


them were like to be more affectionate to their prince; and whether ſtrangers could 
be better affected to the kingdom of France than natural Frenchmen; that whoſoever 
would know the difference which had ever been between his family and that of Gui/e, 


touching the general good of the people, ſhould call to memory the things which 
each of them had done, and he ſhould find thoſe of the hauſe of Bourbon had never 


been inventors of new Gabelles, had never injured the nobility, nor wreſted and vio- 
_ 9 a | dpd een 


ly. complaining, that he, was called, a relapſed heretick, à perſecutor of 
the U oy the catholicks, to exclude 
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lated Juſtice, as the predeceſſors of the heads of the league Had continually” done, and 
with new taxes, with the ſale of places, and with the confuſſon of offices; many 

whereof had been transferred into their own 'houſe, others ſold' In the time of Henry 
the ſecond, and Francis the ſecond; and with bringing in the alienation of the temporal 
revenues of churches, had labouted to fulfil their dn deſires under colour of Siding. 
war for religion. That he had never ſtirred up wars as his Eernies had dofe; but 
had barely defended himſelf, and upon all occafiotis had accepted ſuch conditions of 
peace as the king had been pleaſed to give him; but that it was a thing worthy of 
more conſideration, that he had offered himſelf to follow the King in his'important 
affairs, and particularly when he had been called to the dominion of the ſtates of Han- 
ders; whereas the heads of the league, quite cohtrary' had oppoſed the bufinefs, and 
had made an occaſion of ſo great Glory be overllipt, and an acquiſition of To great 
conſequence to be neglected. That though he couſd not with realon think of tlie ſue- 
ceſſion of the crown, becauſe of the king's youth, to Whom he wiſhed iſſue; yet 


could he not chuſe but be much troubled to ſee himſelf ſo unworthily dealt withal by 


his enemies, who having moleſted him in his Governments,” and ſeized upon the 
cities and fortreſſes in the midſt of them, now turning themſelves againſt his life and 
honour, ceaſed not to perſecute him with malicious practices, to make an impreſſion 


in the minds of thoſe, that were unexperienced, that he was unworthy and uncapable 
to ſucceed in the crown; and to draw their deſigns to a concluſion, would (without 


taking any notice of the king's youth) make unſeaſonable proviſion againſt thoſe ac- 
cidents which they imagined might come to paſs after his death. At laſt he demanded 
leave of the king with all reſpec and ſubmiſſion, to give the Lye (as he did) to all 
thoſe that had injured and ſlandered him in their declaration, excepting the cardinal 


his uncle, and offered himſelf to decide the quarrel with the duke of Guiſe, he being 


the head of that party, by fighting with him ſingle, or two, ten or twenty of a ſide, 
with more or leſs number, as the duke of Guiſe himſelf pleaſed, offering, if they were 
to be more than one, that his couſin the prince of Conde ſhould be with him, not 
deſiring in that caſe to ſtand upon any diſproportion between their qualities, ſince 
they were neither moved to that reſolution by ambition nor hatred, but only for the 
ſervice of God, to free their lord the king and the people of France from thoſe mi- 


| ſeries which war doth neceſſarily produce, and by deciding that difference at once to 


leave the kingdom in peace, and the king's mind in quiet, without diſturbing it any 
further. Wherefore he beſceched the king to name the field in any part of his king- 
dom; and if the duke of Gj ſhould think all the kingdom ſuſpected, he offered to 
go out of it into any place that might be ſecure to both parties, which the duke him- 
ſelf might make choice of, and to end that controverſy with thoſe weapons that were 
commonly. uſed among Gentlemen of honour. Eo a anni ĩ 
The king of Navarre endeavoured by this declaration not only to juſtify his cauſe, 
and to blemiſh that of the confederates; but alſo finding himſelf inferior in ſtrength, 
though not at all in courage, he ſought to reduce the war to a private duel ( which 


if it took effect, he was ready to put himſelf upon the encounter, thereby reducing 


his fortune now half deſperate, by the oppofition of ſo mighty adverſaries, unto ſome 
equality : and if the offer was not accepted, he knew it would be but ſmall reputation 
for the duke of Guiſe and the forces of the league, and a means to draw the people's 
inclination very much to him, who would praiſe his Generoſity in expoſing his own 
life to danger, to divert the general deſtractions of a war. But the duke of Gui/e 


\ Knowing the art of his enemies, and aſpiring to deſtroy him by ſo much advantage 


of ſtrength, without being obliged to endanger his own life, would not anſwer the 
declaration, left he ſhould be fain to accept or refuſe the duel, but made ſome third 


perlons anſwer in many little pamphlets, that no lord of the catholick party did pro- 


fels enmity to the king of Navarre for private occaſions : but that what they did was 
for the ſafety of religion, and their own conſciences ; wherefore it was not fit to re- 
duce the publick cauſe to a particular due}, an effect very contrary to the end they had 
propounded to themſelves ; and with other ſuch like reaſons they oppoſed thoſe al- 


ledged by the king of Navarre ; who being advertiſed of the concluſion of peace be- 
_ tween the king and the lords of the league, writ letters to the king, which were 


publiſhed in print, grievouſly complaining, that whilſt he to obey his majeſty's com- 


mand, laid upon him by letters under his own hand, had forborn to take arms, or 


to undertake any new enterpriſe, an agreement was eſtabliched with his enemies, 
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with condition to break the edicts of peace alrẽady publiſned, and (contrary ro pro- 
10 2 ready made) again to bef ear 2 ene reformed religion. bathe b 
%%% TTT 
flons of thoſe that rebelled againſt fit, he took "arms againſt hig Food and faithful 
ſubjects and vaffals, and that he fhould foreſee How the deſtruction bf His whole ling! 
dom -Was contained ii that „„ againſt him f. but that if he did 

erſiſt to contrive his rin, he could de no leſs by the law of nature than defend him 
Fa „ and. he hoped YH. God for the juſtneſs of His cauſe, would deliver and preſerve! 
him from the perſecutigns of men, ànd one day make his innocendèe manifeft?tb!the” 


whole world. Befides this, he writ other lettrrs to the nobility, others to the pep, 
and others to the parliaments, excyfing himſelf, blaming the league? and labouring 
to make appear, that he having punctually obſerved the conditiotis of peace, was now. 
contrary to them unjuſtly aſſaulted. After which declaration, Having called unto him 
the prince of Conde and the mareſchaf 4 Anville,” Whom he knew to bè no leſs Perſes 
cuted than the Hugonots, they eſtabliſned with common conſent all hat was t“ be 
done for their own defence, and the maintenance of thoſe places Which they held of 
their party and becauſe they *alteady knew by fo many proofs, that hothibg was 


mote available for their defence, than the ſupplies of men out of Germany, whichar 


verted the power and; farces of their enemies into very remote places, they preferitly 


cnc difprch ig th protſtane prin, to treivan conclude # tony levy + and 
that charge was undertaken by the duke of Boillbn; (who as in his'own inheritance 
derived from his anceſtors, had ſettled himſelf in Sedan, an exceeding ſtrong place 


upon the confines of 'Champapnt'and Lorain) and by monſieur de Chaſtillon, ſon to the 
admiral de Coligny, who was Governor of Montpellier for the Hugonors, and was now 
ſecretly gone out of Languedoc diſguiſed unto Geneva, n. 
In the mean time the king, in private with his mother and the cabinet-counci} 
conſulted about the manner of excuting the agreement with the league: ſecretary 
Villeroy, with whom Bellieure and Ville guier concurred, was of opinion that the King 
had no better nor ſurer way to extinguiſh the combuſtions of his kingdom, and'fru- 
ſtrate the deſigns of the Guiſes, than ſincerely to embrace the war with the Hugonots, 
to manifeſt to all the world his zeal towards the catholick religion, and the ill will 
he bore to the Calviniſts; to put offices into the hands of the moſt flouriſhing no- 


| bility of his kingdom; to ſettle the form of petitions, of granting favours, and of 


the diſpoſal of moneys after the old way obſerved by his predeceſſors ; and to ſatisfy 


their deſigns in particular, who were alienated from him out of diſcontent, becauſe 


they were not able to do any thing at court: they ſhewed that this was the way to 
disfurniſh the league of all pretences, to draw the applauſe and love of the people to 
himſelf ; who becauſe they ſaw him averſe from thoſe ends, did now adore and fol- 
low the lords of Gui/e as defenders of religion, and reſtorers of an indifferent equality, 
and of the general quietneſs; that it was neceſſary at laſt to take away that worſt 
ſchiſm of diſcords, ſowed firſt and principally by the Hugonots, and to re-unite unto 


himſelf all his ſubjects and vaſſals, in the ſame charity, in the fame religion, for the 


| ſame unanimous univerſal end; and in conelufion, that he could neither more ho- 
nourably, nor more eaſily ruin the league, than by doing well, carrying himſelf ſin- 
cerely, and ſhewing himſelf altogether contrary to what the heads thereof had divul- 
ged of him: for by that upright manner of proceeding he might croſs more deſigns, 
and take away more followers from the Guiſes in one day, than he could do by cunning 
diſſimulation and politick inventions in the whole courſe of his life, though it ſhould 


laſt a hundred years. The queen-mother inclined, though warily, to this advice: 


for knowing herſelf to be already reported a favourer of the Gies, and a perſecutor 
of the king of Navarre, for her daughter's fake, ſhe would not ſhew herſelf partial on 
the catholick ſide ; and being angry, though ſecretly, that the king, as it were not 
_ truſting her abſolutely, had ſent the duke of Efpernon to Nemours, for the concluſion 
of the buſineſs negociated with the league, ſhe was very reſerved in ſhewing her opi- 
nion, perhaps doubting ſhe ſhould loſe her authority with her ſon, or as ſome ſaid, 
deſiring to ſee him intangled in thoſe troubles, that he might once again acknowledge 


the helpful hand wherewith ſhe aſſiſting in the government with prudence and modera. 


tion, had ſo often with-held the imminent ruin of the crown. 5 
But the king was otherwiſe inclined, and utterly averſe from the opinion of his 
oounſellors. The reaſons that perſwaded him to the contrary were two: one, that 
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him by force to conſent unto the war: the other, that the Hug: or garty being de- 
ſtroyed, which-bridled their power, and hindered, ech och e. 
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ment their power again: and on the other ſide, to deprive himſelf o 


he had bred up for his purpoſe, and of the aſſiſtance of his greateſt confidents, with 


evident danger to be expoſed to their diſcretion, ſince they might eaſily find out other 
occaſions to proſecute the courſe of rheir deſigns already begun. Wherefore after ſome 


uncertainty. he leaned to the opinion of the duke d Eſpernon, the mareſchal de Retz, 


and the abbot del Bene (who being, a Florentine by extraction, and ſon to the nurſe of 
Gharles the ninth, was by the quickneſs of his wit riſen to very great truſt and favour) 
reſolved in appearance to ſatisfy the capitulations made with the league, but cunning- 
ly to interrupt and hinder the execution of them; for though he had formerly en- 
deavoured to ſuppreſs the Hugonots, nor could their preſervation. pleaſe him; yet 


now he would not ſeem to make. war againſt them at the requeſt of others, and con- 


ſtrained by his own vaſſals;ʒ nor ſuffer the honour and Glory thereof to redound wholly 
to the lords of Gui/e. TT N 


This council had not only an unfortunate event, (as for the moſt part thoſe actions 


3 _ uſe to have, which go in the new deceitful paths of ſubtle inventions out of the beaten 


between the road) but it had alſo a difficult 50 Aeg beginning; for from it there preſently 


duke 4 Eher. aroſe a difference and diſtruſt even amongſt the King's counſellors themſelves; the 


nor and ſecre- duke of Eſper non, jealous of his maſter's favours, and deſirous to hold faſt his own 
tary / e greatneſs, beginning to hate and perſecute monſieur de Villeroy, by whom he had his 
firft beginnings and inſtructions in the court, and with whom he had till then lived in 


as in proceſs 
of time produ- 
ced many evil 
A 


very great friendſhip, taxing him to have been corrupted with money and promiſes 


matters of government to their ancient form, and to re- unite himſelf ſincerely with the 
catholicks of the league: which ſignified nothing elſe but the abaſing of the Greatneſs 
and authority of the favourites. And that diſtaſte indeed took birth from the time 


that the duke had hindered the marriage of Alincourt, Villeroy's fon, to Mademoiſelle 


de Maure, a very rich heir of that family, to match her with a kinſman of his own, 
called monſieur de Bellegard, ſon to monfieur de Termes ; for which cauſe Alincourt 
being offended, ſided with the duke de Joyeuſe, and by him was made cornet of his 


company of ens Arms; and afterwards that diſcontent was continued in the duke 


of Eſhei non, by having ſeen the king approve of the demoliſhing of the citadel at 
Lyons, at the perſwaſions of Villeroy, (as he ſaid) though indeed it was to draw the 
ſicur de Mandelot to his party : Yet theſe reciprocal diſtaſtes had been but ſecret, 
and ſome hope there was they might wear away, till upon the occaſion of this advice 


they began to diſcover themſelves, and it paſſed fo far, that the duke of E/pernon not 


only began to hate the high chancellor Chiveryy, and the fieur de Yille-guier, the 

| king's old favourites, and well-deſerving ſervants 3 but he began alſo to ſow fſuſpici- 
ons of the queen- mother, as though by ancient inclination ſhe were affectionate to 
the lords of the houſe of Cu,, and ſought by fomenting the commotions of civil 
war, to keep the liberty of her ſon in a perpetual wardſhip, that being forced by 

| ſuch ſtreights and difficulties, he might make uſe of her for the Government and 
| | main- 


by the duke of Gſp⁰e, and that he held ſecret intelligence with him, and therefore was 
author of that advice, which perſwaded the King to extirpate the Hugonots, to reduce 
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maintenance of his kingdom. Theſe jealouſies, and that diſcord breaking forth in that 
conjuncture, which required union and concord, in proceſs of time made the king loſe 
a great part of his beſt and wiſeſt ſervants, and neceſſitated a great many others to in- 


cline to favour the duke of Guiſe, by feaſon of their hatred to Eſpernon, and their de- 
fire to ſee him abaſed; and which imported moſt of all, they were the cauſe that the 
king gave not ſo much eredit as he was wont to the counſels of his mother; and that 
made her often to hold her peace, and often to comply againſt her own opinion, leſt 
ſhe ſhould alienate her ſon utterly from her. 1 274 
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But the king ſpinning on the thread of his deſign; appeared ſolemnly on the nine. The King's e. 
teenth of July in the parliament, and cauſed a decree to be publiſhed, wherein, re- dict againſt 
voking all other edicts, made at ſeveral times, in favour of the Hugonots, he pro- the Hugonots 


| hibited any other religion, except the Roman catholick, in all the towns and places of 
his kingdom; he baniſhed all the preachers and miniſters of the pretended reformed 


religion out of his confines, within a month after the publication, and commanded; 


that all his vaſſals ſhould, within the term of ſix months, conform themſelves to live 
according to the rites of the holy church, and to make publick profeſſion of the ca- 


tholick faith; or if they would not do fo, they ſhould depart the kingdom, and be 
effectually gone out of his confines within the ſaid term; which ſix months being ex- 


pired, the Hugonots ſhould be proceeded againſt with capital puniſhments, and con- 

fiſcation of their eſtates, as hereticks and enemies of the publick peace ; and thoſe of 

the aforeſaid religion ſhould be declared incapable to actain to, or hol 

fice, or dignity in the kingdom; that all Chambres mi- parties and tri-parties ſhould 

be taken away, which had been eſtabliſhed by the edits of peace in their favour ; 
and that they ſhould reſtore all places granted to them for their ſecurity, arid give 


them up without diſpute or delay into the king's obedience ; that all princes, peers; 


officers of the crown, parliaments, Guvernors and other miniſters, ſhould be obliged 
to fwear to the performance of this decree, which ſhould be irrevocable, and perpe- 
tually to be obſerved. At the king's coming out from the parliament, he was receiv- 
ed by the people with joyful cries, to ſhew their ſatisfaction and contentment at the 
edits which had been publiſhed ; but he with a troubled countenance ſeemed to take 
ſmall delight in thoſe acclamations, which were made to flatter him our of ſeaſon ; 


and it was obſerved by many, that, contrary to his ordinary affability, he neither 
deigned to return any ſalutation to the Provoſt des Merchands, nor to the other heads 


and officers of the people of Paris; which he doing, to ſhew he cared little for their 
volubility and inconſtancy, and becauſe he would do nothing to comply with others; 
gave matter to the Guiſards to exclaim that inwardly he favoured rhe Hugonots, and 


that by meer force he was drawn againſt his own Genius, by the zeal and induſtry of 
the lords of the houſe of Lorain, to denounce war againſt them. | 


The king of Navarre, the prince of Conde, and the mareſchal d* Anville being T 


met together at St. Paul, anſwered the king's edict with a new proteſtation ; and pow _ 
ſhewed that this was an unjuſt perſecution, cauſed by them who had ſo often diſturbed *"5* "Te 


the peace; and that it was neither the ſincere will of the king, nor of the queen his 


mother, whoſe clemency and upright intentions were known to all; and that the king 


having formerly declared all thoſe to be rebels, who took up arms without his com- 


- miſſion ; the lords of Gui/e were fallen into that offence, having taken cities, and 
done acts of hoſtility, not only againſt the orders, but even againſt the perſon of the 
king himſelf; and that therefore they knowing them to be, and uſing them as rebels, 


had taken arms againſt them, their adherents and accomplices, for the defence of their 
| lawful king, and of the crown, for the ſafety of their own lives, and liberty of their 
conſciences, receiving all thoſe into their protection who would ſtay peaceably at 
their own houſes, without lending any conſent ro that conſpiracy, although they 
were of the Roman religion. | i 75 By 

I remember, that when this proteſtation was brought unto the king, and divulged 
in Paris, Louis ſieur de Lanſac, an old Cavalier, full of experience of things paſt; 
diſcourſing in the Jouvre of thoſe preſent affairs, with his wonted eloquence, and the 
curiolity ot his hearers, ſaid openly, without any reſpect unto the league, that the Hu- 


gonots had at laſt gained the victory: for whereas at firſt they were cried out upon 
tor diſturbers of the kingdom, ſurprizers of cities, ſtirrers up of the people, and ene- 


mies of the ſupreme prince; now they with reaſon did objedt the ſame things to the 


catholicks, and convince them of the ſame crimes, which were ſo much the leſs ex- 


erer cuſable 


d any degree, of- 


heHugonots 
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1585. cuſable in the leagge, by how, much they were wont, more than all others, to ex- 
claim and make a noiſe about the inſurrections and conſpiracies of the Hugonots; and 
if they deſerved to be blamed for having contracted a league with the Exgliſb, the per- 
petual enemies of France, the catholicks did not deſerve to be praiſed for having made 
a confederacy with the Spaniards: That the king of Navarre was a better penman 
than was neceſſary for a ſoldier 3 but, that if to his preſent reaſons he had added the 
declaring of himſelf a catholick, he would have made the league be utterly condemn- 
ed as rebellious and ſeditious. e 2 + Dane 
But neither the king of Navarre's reaſons, nor the opinion of the wiſeſt men, did 
cool the univerſal ardour of the people, and particularly of the Pariſians, who were 
ſet upon the ruin of the Hugonots : rather they began to blame the King, ſaying, that 
the term of ſix months was too long and favourable, deſiring to ſee the war kindled, 
and begun without delay; which being known umo the king, who was deſirous to 
| put them out of that fantaſtical humour, and make them ſee they laboured for their 
The King cal- OWN diſadvantage ; upon the 11th day of Auguſt he ſent for the Provoſt des Merchands, 
ling the heads the two firſt preſidents of the parliament, and the dean of the cathedral of Paris unto 
of the City of the Louvre, and particularly deſired the cardinal of Guiſe to be there preſent. As 
Paris together ſoon as they were come together, he began openly to expreſs great joy and ſatisfacti- 
_ 22 on, that he was ſo well adviſed, and that after having had patience ſo long time, at 
war, which laſt, moved by the counſel of his ſervants, eſpecially of thoſe that were there preſent, 
the catholicks he had recalled the edict of peace formerly eſtabliſhed with the Hugonots : but if he 


aw pong had been a great while reſolving, it had not been for want of affe&ion toward the ca- 
againſt the 


e tholick religion; but becauſe having ſo often proved the difficulties of war, he could 


not at the very firſt imagine, that this laſt reſolution could be more eaſily executed than 


the reſt; that that conſideration had ſo long with-held him, and did ſo ſtill, fore- 


ſeeing the great inconveniencies this war would bring to the ſtate in general, and to 
ecvery one in particular, yet nevertheleſs, ſeeing himſelf favoured and accompanied 


by ſo many perſons, of whoſe fidelity he was aſſured, and knowing they perſevered 


ſo chearfully to the execution of that work, he rejoiced at it, and alſo gave them 


thanks, praying them to examine with him the beſt means of bringing that advice, 
which they themſelves had given him, unto a happy iflue ; that therefore he repre- 


ſented unto them, what forces he did intend to raiſe, and with what foundation that 


war ought to be begun; that he would have three armies; one in Guienne, another 


near his own perſon, and the third to hinder foreign forces from entering into the 


kingdom, which (whatſoever ſome would perſwade him) he knew certainly were 


already prepared to march; that it would not be time to think of the war when 
the enemies were upon them, nor to make peace when they had made themſelves 
the ſtrongeſt ; that he had always had great difficulties in breaking the edicts of 


peace, but he found greater difficulties in beginning the war; and therefore, that 


every one ſhould think well what they had to do, and that it would be too late to cry 
out for peace, waen the mills of Paris were on fire ; that for his own part, though 
he had received the counſel of others, againſt his own opinion, yet was he reſolved 
to ſpare nothing that belonged to him, and that he was ready to ſtrip himſelf to the 
very ſhirt jor the maintenance of that war; that ſince they were not content with the 
agreement of peace, it was needful they ſhould aſſiſt him in the expences of the war; 


that he would not ruin himſelf alone, and that it was fit every private perſon ſhould 
bear his part of thoſe incommodities, which before he had felt alone; and turning 


towards the firſt preſident, he commended him very much for his great affection to- 

ward the catholick religion, which he had well obſerved in a long eloquent ſpeech 

he made when the edit was revoked, but that it was reaſonable, he and all his com- 

pany ſhould conſider the neceſſity of affairs, which were ſuch, as being forced to 

| extraordinary courſes, he muſt be fain to leave the ordinary ones ; and therefore in- 

* This parti- treated them, there might be no more mention made to him of their penſions, which 
cular 15 not in he ſhould not be able to pay as long as the war continued: then turning towards 
the French O- ; . : | 
iel of the the Proveſt des Merchands, he told him, that the people of the city of Paris had 


King's Speech, ſhewed him great demonſtrations of joy, for the breaking of the edict of peace, that 


which is in a therefore it was fit they ſhould aſſiſt him in the execution of that, which they had 


| book called made him to approve of; and commanded him to call a council of the citizens the 
Memoires de la 


Lioge next day after, and there to tell the people, that they were not to expect the“ reve- 
2. 


nues of the town ſhould be paid any more whilſt the war laſted, (that was a kind of 


bank 
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bank which had been erected by the King in the late occurrences; to have money at the 1585. 
rate of ten in the hundred;) and more, that he ſhould lay an impoſition upon the 

city of two hundred thouſand crowys, which he ſaid he ſtood! in need of to begin 

the firſt month; for the maintenance of the war would amount to four hundred 
thouſand crowns a month. In the end, he turned toward che eardinal of GC,; 

ſaying, with ſomething an angry countenance, that for the firſt month he hoptd he 

ſhould be able to do well enough without the help of the Clergy, ſearching the bot- 

tom of all particular mens purſes ; but for the other months, as long as the war en- 
dured, he purpoſed to raiſe moneys upon the church; and that in ſo doing he thought 

he ſhould not do any thing at all againſt his conſcience, nor would ſtand upon an 

leave or authority from Rome, for they were the heads of the clergy who had put him 

upon that buſineſs; wherfore it was reaſonable they ſhould bear part of the charge; 

in concluſion, that he was reſolved every one ſhould bear his ſhare, the nobility and 

the king's revenues having already been ſufficiently burthened. There he held his 

peace to hear their anſwers ; and when he found they made ſome difficulty, he cried | 

out with an angry voice, It had been better then to have believed me, and to have enjoyed A ſaying of 


the benefit of peace and quietneſs, than ſtanding in a ſhop, or in a quire, to determine Hen. the [11d. 


councels of War : Tam very wuch afraid, that going about to e the * Preſehe, We The Hugo- 
Hall put the Maſs in great danger: But boroſorver deeds are more needful here than words. not Sermons. 
And in that manner he retired into his chamber, leaving them all in trouble for fear 
of their purſes who had been promoters of that war. ?. NSW: - 
But neither did this take off the edge of the people, ſtirred up continually by their 

preachers : and the Guiſes being a- far off, murmured that the war would never be be- 

un, to recover thofe places which were poſſeſſed by the Hugonots i: Wherefore the 
Tis leſt he ſhould deſtroy all that was built up, and be brought again to thoſe dif- 
ficulties which he had overcome already, began to think of drawing an army together 
to be ſent into Cuienne. He was cxceeding]y vext and troubled in his mind, that he 
muſt be fain to chuſe commanders for that enterpriſe at the pleaſure of the league ; 
conſidering, that, beſides putting his own forces into other hands, all the good ſucceſs 
of it would be publickly attributed to the lords of the houſe of Lorain, who, without 


doubt, deſired to be generals of thoſe armies themſelves : but as a prince, who, by 
the ſharpneſs of his wit would always find an evaſion in the hardeſt and moſt diffi- 


cult buſineſſes, after he had, for many days, turned the matter on every ſide, he ſent 


Guy Sieur de Lanſac to the duke of Guiſe, to know his Intention about thoſe that were 


to command the armies ; who, after long conſultation, reſolved that the duke of May- 
enne his brother, ſhould command the army that was to march into Guienne againſt 
the king of Navarre ; and he reſerved to himſelf the charge of keeping the confines, 


and hindring the r the proteſtant forces of Germany, thinking that to be the more 


difficult enterpriſe, and it concerning him very much to be near the court, to frame his 


reſolutions according to thoſe occurrences which are often wont to happen unexpectedly. 


The king having had his anſwer, reſolved that the marſhal de Matignon, of whoſe 


fidelity he might confidently aſſure himſelf, ſhould command in Guienne, as lieutenant 


of that province, under the duke of Mayenne ; that the mareſhal de Byron ſhould go 
with forces to make war in Aaintongue; and that the duke of Foyeu/e, with an army 
ſhould march into Ga/cogne, provinces ſo near, that the duke of Mayenne would 
be compaſſed on every fide by thoſe armies ; and becauſe about that very time hap- 


pened the death of monſieur de Angouleſme, grand prior of France, the king's ba- Ionfieut * 


ſtard brother, who was governor of Provence, he conferred that government up- gonlzſine grand 
on the duke of Eſpernon, and reſolved to ſend an army thither with him againſt the prior of France 
Hugonots; deſignipg, by that means, not only to have many armies on foot, d e the | 
commanded by his confidents and favourites; but alſo retarding the duke of RO Sonlers | 
Mayenne's progreſs, by making him want money, ammunition, and victual, that the axe. & Bo 
honour of thoſe actions might fall upon them that were neareſt to him. But not werce upon the 


to give occaſion of new complaints and murmuring, the duke of Mayenne's ar- dude of E/per- 


my was prepared firſt of all; and yet to delay the proceedings of it, he firſt ſent three 
ambaſſadors to the king of Navarre to endeavour his converſion, which were the car- 
dinal de Lenon-Court, one antiently bred up in his family, the ſieur de Poigny knight of 


the St. Eſprit, and preſident Brulart, who went but a few days before the duke of 


Mayenne's army; whereupon the dutcheſs of Uzes, a lady of an excellent wit, tak- 
Ing occaſion to jeſt, told the king, that the ſtate of the king of Navarre was now at 
; 1 E e the 


1383. the very laſt gaſp, and that he would certainly be converted now for fear of dy 
9 2 w 3 — ſince that after the ghoſtly fathers, the miniſter of als Jen 
to put the ſentence in executio e. e e e 

The ambaſſadors had commiſſion to excuſe the breach of the edict of peace, with 
many ſpacious reaſons, to exhort the king of Navarre to return to the obedience of 
the Catholick church, to remove the reſtoring of thoſe places they held into the king's 
hand, to come and live near his perſon, and remove all occaſions of the preſent war; 
and all this only to ſeek occaſions to delay the begining of the war. The king 
of Navarre more reſolute than ever not to return to the priſon of the court (as he 
1 called it) whilſt the lords of the houſe of Guiſe had more forces and adherents than 
1 | he had: and ſeeing himſelf in ſo weak a condition, that it was neceſſary for his de- 

fence to make ſhaw of not being afraid, after having, with great ſubmiſſion, given 
the king thanks for the care he had of his ſalvation, and after having modeſt 
complained of the breach of the edict, in a time, when he, in all reaſon, ſhould 
have believed, that arms would rather have been employed againſt the ſeditious 
abbettors of the league, then againſt him who was moſt obſervant of the king's com- 
mands, and of the articles of peace; he began very gravely, not only to con- 
demn the perverſe ambition of the heads of the league, in contending about the 
king's ſucceſſion during his life, but alſo the poorneſs of the duke of Guiſe, in not 
accepting his challenge, which might have ended the differences and enmities be- 
tween them hand to hand, without troubling the king, and diſturbing the whole 
kingdom: and concluded finally, that as he would ever willingly ſubmit himſelf 
unto a lawful councel, and the inſtructions which ſhould be ſincerely given him 
by learned men; fo neither did it ſtand with his conſcience, nor with his honour, to 
be brought to maſs by force, hoping that God would protect his innocence, as he had 
miraculouſly done in former times. 19 85 — 
At the departure of the ambaſſadors, the army advanced to enter Guienne, the war 
beginning to grow hot in every place; for the heads of the league, deſiring to ſee 
the deſtruction of the Hugonots, eſpecially of the princes of Bourbon, made piritual 
arms to be joyned with temporal ones, thinking, by that means, to haſten their utter 

Gregery XIII. ſuppreſſion. Pope Gregory the XIIIth died this year, who, of a gentle nature, and a- 
dies. in 1585. yerſe from violent courſes, had never conſented either to the open protection of the 

3 Date) league, or to the condemning of the king of Navarreand prince of Conde: But be- 
e ing ſucceeded by Felici Peretti, a frier of the order of S. Francis, cardinal of Montalto 
Called afterwards Sixtus Quintus, a man of a fierce violent nature; the cardinal of Pel- 

leve, father Mattei, and the other agents of the league, ceaſed not to ſollicit and 
perſwade him to take the confederates into open protection, and to excommunicate 

the princes of Bourbon; to which incitements he conſented eaſily, through his own 

| | | inclinations, as one who having been an inquiſitor a great part of his time, was, by 
| | cuſtom grown a bitter enemy to thoſe that were of different opinions from the church 
of Rome ; wherefore in a conſiſtory held this year on the ninth day of September, he 

declared the king of Navarre and the prince of Conde to be relapſed into hereſie, ex- 

' communicated, and made incapable of any ſucceſſion, eſpecially that of the kingdom 

 Sixtus Quintus Of France, and deprived them of the ſtates they poſſeſſed, abſolving their vaſſals 
| 7 e 9 from their oath, and excommunicating thoſe that ſhould obey them for the time 

DE to come. As this declaration cauſed great joy in thole of the league, per- 

municates the ſwading themſelves, that it had wholly excluded choſe princes from the crown; 

KingofNavar- { did it pierce the King very deeply, without whoſe privity it had been pro- 
u the oſed in the conſiſtory, ſubſcribed by many cardinals, poſted up and publiſhed. 

prince of Con- P 5 | 1. D "ity 

de declaring But moſt part of the French very much troubled at this unexpected declaration, 
them incapa- calling ro mind what had been done by Charles the IXth, when the Monitory 
ble of ſucceſ- as made to the queen of Navarre, and doubting that the priviledges of the 
Fon.  Gallique church would be violated and trod under foot, ſtood expecting what 
the king would do; who, being tied up by the condition of preſent affairs, leaſt 
he ſhould confirm that ſuſpicion which was conceived of him, that he favoured the 

Hugonots, and gave new occaſions and new pretences to the lords of Guiſe, reſolved 

to diſſemble the buſineſs, although all che parliament together preſenting themſelves un- 

to his majeſty, were very earneſt to have the Bull torn in pieces, and thoſe puniſhed 
who had ſollicited and procured it; to which requeſt the king anſwering, that he would 
think upon it, the matter was paſſed over in ſilence, and theBu!l was neither accepted nor 


publiſhed _ 
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publiſhed in the parliament, but only divulged in many places of the kingdom, by 1585. 
the adherents of the league, and the eatholick preachers. | | 


The king of Navarre being advertiſed of the pope's declaration, did not only pro- Tho King of 
eure his appeal to be poſted dp in Rome itſelf, as it was upon the ſixth of November makes che 

in the night: but writ to all the ſtates of the kingdom of France, complaining to gull of Siu 
every one of them in particular, of the injury which he ＋ to have been done Quintus to be 
unto him, and exhorted them not to ſuffer the rights of the ſucceſſion of the crown of anſwered, and 
France to be decided in the conſiſtory of Rome. Many volumes were written againſt, 1 
and in favour of this Bull, by the chiefeſt wits of Europe; the reaſons whereof would P“ 
be too long to inſert into the compendious narration of this hiſlory ; and ſo much the 

rather, becauſe the noiſe that arole from the thundering of theſe ſpiritual Weapons; 

within a few days were drowned by the loud claſhings of temporal arms. 
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By Henrico Caterino D' Avila. 


The Eighth Bo O x. 
The ARGUMEN T. 


TN the Eighth Book is deſcribed the War againſt the Hugonots in Guienne ; 


the Defeat of the Prince of Conde; Me weak proceedings of the Duke of 


Mayenne, General of the King's Army ; the King of Navarre's Defence ; the 


Mareſchal de Byron's advancing into Xaintogne with another Army: the Siege 
of Maran. The King ſets forth two other Armies, one under the Duke of Joy- 


euſe in Auvergne, the other under the Duke of Eſpernon in Provence: he 
himſelf goes to Lyons. Ye proteſtant Princes of Germany raiſe a mighty 
Army to relieve the Hugonots : they ſend an Embaſſy unto the King of France, 
which increaſes their Diſcontents, and haſtens the taking up of Arms. The 


King reſolves to try. again if be can perſwade the King of Navarre to turn 
Catholic, and come to Court: He ſends the Queen-mother into Poictou, fo 


treat with him about it: They of the League are diſpleaſed thereat, and murmur 
highly, and from that Occaſion the Union of the Pariſians is fomented, who 


provide and arm themſelves ſecretly : They plot to ſurprixe Boulogne in Pi- 
cardy, but the Bufineſs is diſcovered, and the Town ſaved : They think to ſeize 


upon the King himſelf, but dare not venture to do it; and be being informed 


of it, looks to himſelf : They run for aſſiſtance to the Duke of Mayenne at his 


return to Paris, but be refuſeth to conſent to it, and departs. In the mean 


time the Duke of Guile being up in Arms in Bourgogne and Champagne, 
takes Auſonne and Rocroy, and beſieges Sedan. The Queen mother meets 
ĩoith the King of Navarre, but without effeft : Whereupon ſhe returns to Paris. 
The King ſeeing the Obſtinacy of that prince, makes a new proteſtation, not 
to tolerate the Hugonots any longer: He unites himſelf with the Catholick 

League, to oppoſe the German Army: He ſends the Duke of Joyeuſe into 


Poictou againſt the King of Navarre, who coming unexpectedly, cuts off two 


Regiments of the Hugonot Infantry, The Duke of Guiſe draws bis Army 


together, to advance againſt the Germans in Lorrain: the King levies Swil- 


les, and raiſes mighty Forces for the ſame purpoſe. The Count of Soiſſons, 


and 
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and the prince of Conty go over 40 the King of; Navarre's party. The Duke 1585. 
of Lorrain, united with the Duke of Guile," oppoſeth the Entry of the Germans 
into his Country: They meet at Pont S. Vincent, but give not Battle: The 
Germans paſs on into France, the Duke of Guiſe followeth them: And the 
King with his Army comes forward, to hinder them from joining with the 
King of Navarre, who advancing in the mean time to meet the Duke 45 Joy- 
euſe, paſſes the River Drongne: The Armies Jace one another at Coutras, 
and fight with all their Forces: The Duke of Joyeuſe lejeth the Battle, ana 
his Life. On the other ide, the Duke of Guile fights with the Germans at 
Villemoroy and Auneau, and makes a great flaughter of them e The King fol- 
lowing the Victory, comes up cloſe to the Enemies Army: - the Swifles yield 
themſelves unto him, and the remainder of the Germans diſband, and betake 
themſelves to flight : They are followed and defeated in many places. The Luke 
of Guile, in revenge, ons the County of Mombelliart : The Sieur de la 
Valette, and Colonel Alfonſo Ornano, do great execution upon the Hugonots 
in Davphine. | F 5 


AREA T was the hope the lords of Guiſe received, that the 


v9 


AS y. SEP] princes of Bourbon, proſecuted with ſo many plots, and ſo 
,, GS e beſet on every ſide, would at laſt ſink under the 


a perſecution of the league; and that the Hugonot party be- 
We {A&D | ing deſtroyed, and brought to nothing, the catholick reli- 
gion Na be left alone in the kingdom, and their old 
« (+ 1 WH I wonted power alone in the court; but, no leſs was the con- 

dF 1s | ſtancy whezewith the king of Navarre, . (unanimouſly fol- 
+) | lowed by the other lords of his party) ſtood upon his de- 
N fence; and his condition, which before was wont to be hard 
and dejected, as it were gathering ſtrength from the aſſaults of the enemies, ſeemed 
in a manner to riſe again, to correſpond at laſt with the greatneſs of his courage, and 
the eſtabliſhment of his deſigns. For his generous reſolution of challenging the head 
ol the league to a duel, and of proffering, with the danger of himſelf, to end the mi- 
3 ſeries of the kingdom, had won him the general favour and applauſe; and the ex- 


©, communication at Rome, though in ſome tort it had confirmed, and approved the 


league, which had never been openly received into protection by pope (Gregory, and 


though it had encreaſed the ſcruples of many minds; yet on the other fide, it had De Robbe 
© wrought a reſentment in the parliaments ; and in many men of the long robe: and Lengus. 


which imported moſt, had alienated and diſpleaſed the minds of many prelates 4. thoſe 


as jealous of the greatneſs of the crown; the ſucceſſion whereof they held ought to be 
decided by the aſſembly of the ſtates general of the kingdom, and not to depend up- 
on the arbitrement of the court of Rome; theſe, as defenders of thoſe privileges, 
Which they pretend do belong unto the Galligue Church, preſerved (as they ſaid) with 
great conſtancy, by the care and diligence of their predeceſſors ; ſo that the perſons of 
the princes of Bourbon, were become more acceptable to many, and their reaſons leſs 


_ © disfavoured, which in former times were wont bitterly to be hated, and univerſally 


abhorred. To theſe was added the favour of the king's Minions, who being ſharply 
Perſecuted by the league, and open enemies to the We were forced by neceſſity to 
take part with the king of Navarre, and with their advice, counſel and aſſiſtance, to 
withſtand his danger as much as they were able, and contrive many means to ſtreng- 
then and uphold him; nor did he fail, either by writings to juſtify his reaſons to all 
the ſeveral Orders, or by actions to prepare for his defence: but with an unwearied 
mind and body, drew forces from all parts, fortified his ſtrong places, and ſtored 
them plentifully with victuals, provided artillery by all poſſible means, furniſhed him- 
ſelf with ammunition, gathered money, ſollicited the nobility, armed, and exerciſed 
the infantry, and without taking any reſt, had his eye ſtill intent upon all thoſe things 
which were needful to ſuſtain the encounter of ſo great a power. 8 
I ue duke of Mayenne marched towards the river Loire with his army, conſiſting 
of 500 Sens d. Arms, 1 500 Reiters, 400 light horſe, and 5000 foot: the mareſchal d? 
D d d d 2 Byroi 
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1585, 


The War is 
begun again 
between the 
Catholicks 
andHugonots. 


The Hiſtory of the Civil Wars 

Byron moved alſo towards thoſe parts, (but by ſeveral ways) with his Forces, which 
were appointed to make war about Rochelle; and Claude Sieur de la Chaſtre, with 
the ſoldiers raiſed in Berry and Sologne, came along the banks of the Loire to join 
with the duke of Mayenne; but Emanuel duke de Mercæur, Governor of Bretagne, 
was advanced before them all with 800 Horſe, and 1500 Foot of that province, and 
entered already into tholeparts which were held by the Hugonots in Poictou. | 

On the other ſide, the king of Navarre, after he had conſulted with the prince of 
Conde, and the mareſchal de Anville, at St. Paul de Cade-jous, having drawn thoſe 
forces that followed him into one body, had ſettled himſelf to defend Guienne, where 
the greateſt weight of affairs was like to fall, and had ſent the prince of Conde into 
Xaintonge, that by means of his adherents in that country, and the help of the Koche- 
lers, he might endeavour to fortify as many places as was poſſible, and take as many 
others as he could, to, make the greater retiſtance, and give the greater hinderance 
to the proceedings of the enemy. With the prince of Conde were the duke de la Tre- 
mouille, who, of a voluble nature, was newly tarned to the religion and party of the 
Hugonots, the ſieur de Roban, a lord of great note in Bretaigne, and a near kinſman 
to the king of Navarre 3 the count de la Roche-fau-cault, the ſieur de Clermont of Am- 


| boiſe, monſieur de St. Galais, who was camp-maſter-general, and many other lords, 


and Gentlemen of thoſe parts, with whom he was ſcarce gone from St. Jeban de An- 
gely, to viſit the places in Poictou, when he received intelligence, that the duke of 
Merceur was already paſt Fountenay,and came on towards him plundering and burning 
the country; wherefore, deſirous in the firſt encounters of the war to ſhew his face to 
the enemy, and to give a bold proſperous beginning to future things, he advanced 
preſently whither he was guided by the cry and flight of the poor country people. 


But the duke of Mercæur being advertiſed from many places of the prince's coming, 


and knowing himſelf too weak to venture further into the enemy's country, which 


was all up in arms againſt him, reſolved to retire to Fountenay, a place belonging to 
the catholicks, and there, as in a ſecure ſtation, fo ſtay for the king's armies, which 
were marching that way. But that intent of his was fruſtrated ; for they that com- 
manded Fountenay, being ill affected to the league, excuſing themſelves that they 
had no order from the king to receive him into the town, ſhut the Gates againſt him, 
at his arrival, and he, with great danger and incommodity, was forced to quarter in 
the ſuburbs called les Loges, receiving no other relief from the townſmen, but a very 
{mall quantity of victual. Not many hours after the prince came up, reſolved to 
fight, and ready to fall upon the enemy, preſently they began to ſkirmiſh furiouſly, 
the catholicks having the advantage of the place, and the Hugonots of number; but 
the fight having liſted till night, ſucceſſively redoubled by the Hugonots, and no leſs 


conſtantly ſuſtained by the catholicks ; and the duke ds Mercæur conſidering, that 


not being aſſured of thoſe within the town, he was in great danger of being defeated 


the next day, determined to fave himſelf with expedition, and raiſing his camp in 
the moſt ſilent time of the night, without giving any notice of it by drum or trumpet, 


began to march with all ſpeed toward the Loire, and that with ſuch a general dili- 
gence, that they would not allow themſelves time to eat that day, marching on ſtill 
in order to recover ſome ſecure place: and yet being purſued by the prince with his 
cavalry, he was fain to leave many of his ſoldiers behind him, and not only to aban- 
don the booty they had taken, but alſo moſt part of their carriages a prey unto the 
enemy. | | | | 
| The duke of Mercæur being chaſed away, as the prince returned to thoſe places 
that were of his party, he had notice that many catholick Gentlemen united together, 
and not yet advertiſed of the ſucceſs, were coming up to join with the duke ; where- 
fore without loſing time, or giving them leiſure to be informed of it, he haſted toward 
them with ſo great ſpeed, that being ſuddenly overtaken, they were not able to make 
much reſiſtance, but ſome of them were killed upon the place, and ſome being ta- 


ken priſoners, freed themſelves afterwards, with a promiſe not to bear arms againſt 


the princes for a certain time, The prince, encouraged with this happy ſucceſs, 


| purpoſed to aſſault the iſles and caſtles near Rochel, to reduce all that quarter to his de- 


votion, and have more field-room to ſuſtain the war; wherein he had ſo proſperous a 
fortune, that having every where routed thoſe (with great laughter) that came to op- 
poſe him, ſeizing upon all the forts that were near, and taking all the paſſes there- 


abouts, he was ſo much increaſed in courage, that he reſolved to beſiege Brouage, 


wherein 
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wherein was the Sieur de St. Luc, one of the league, (with no contemptible number 
of infantry) and ſome other Gentlemen of the country. The Rochellers conſented to 
this enterprize, both for the profit and reputation which redounded by it; and having 
ſent a great many ſhips thither, beſieged the fortreſs by ſea, whilſt the prince having 
poſſeſſed that paſſage which is the only way to Brouages by land, and having ſhut the 
up defendants within the circuit of their walls, ſtreightned the ſiege very cloſely on 
that fide. „ | | 

But whilſt fixing his mind wholly upon that buſineſs, he neglects no opportunity of 
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1585. 


The Caſtle of 


blocking and incommodating the town, a new accident happened that invited him Angiers is tas 


to a more important deliberation ; for the ſieur de la Roche-morte, captain dit Halo, 
and captain le Freſne, ſecret adherents to the king of Navarre, and enemies to the 
count de Briſſac, Governor of Angiers, having found means to enter as friends into 
the caſtle of that city, one of the ſtrongeſt and: chiefeſt fortreſſes in all France ; ſud- 
denly killed the Governor of it, with thoſe few ſoldiers that were there in Garriſon, 
and ſeized upon it without much difficulty; but whilſt they ſought alſo to make the 


ken by the 


Hugonots: 


town revolt, they were beſieged by the people, who taking arms, had with trenches + 


cut off the paſſage to the caſtle : and they beginning to write to all parts, demanded 


preſent relief from the prince of Conde, who was much nearer than the king of Na- 


varre. Angiers is a city on this ſide the Loire, ſeated in a ſweet, fertile, plentiful 
country, very well peopled, famous for the ſtudy of the law, and commodiouſly ſitu- 


ated to fall into all the provinces of Gallia Celtica, which environs it on every fide with 


a large ſpacious compals : wherefore the prince accounting it a _ great and an op- 
3 occaſion which offered itſelf unto him, not only to take ſo principal a city, 
thought very advantageous for the Hugonots) applied his mind to carry ſuch ſpeedy 
relief, that he might ſeize upon the town by the help and inlet of the caſtle, before 
it were ſtreightned and ſhut up by the Catholicks. Indeed this was a very great and 
hopeful deſign, but oppoſed with no leſs difficulties ; for to go over ſo broad a river 
without having any pals in his hands that could be maintained, to enter into the heart 
of thoſe provinces which held (without diviſion) of the catholick party, and put 
himſelf between two powerful armies, which marched into thoſe parts to meet him, 


ut alſo to remove the war beyond the river Loire, (a thing always deſired, and 


conſidering his forces, ſeemed rather a raſh than a generous attempt; and to quit 


the ſiege of Brouage, which was reduced to an hard condition, and almoſt to a cer- 


tainty of being taken, to venture upon ſo doubtful, ſo hazardous an enterprize, (for 


in the caſtle of Angiers there were not above ſixteen ſoldiers, beſides the captains, 
and it was doubted whether they could hold out till relief came) ſeemed an unprofit- 


able, dangerous reſolution. Yet the prince's mind inclined to hope for the revolt of 


Angiers, and it being of io great conſequence, that more uncertain, more perillous 


hazards were not to be refuſed for the gaining of it, he reſolved to follow the courſe 


of his fortune, the proſperity whereof did with wonderful beginnings in a manner aſ- 
ſure him a moſt happy concluſion : Wherefore leaving monſieur de St. Me/mes with 
the infantry and artillery at the ſiege of Brouage, and giving order that the fleet 
ſbould continue to block it up by ſea, he departed upon the eighth of October to re- 


lieve the caſtle of Angiers with eight hundred Gentlemen, and one thouſand four hun- 
dred Harquebuziers on horſeback. Nor was this enterprize, (eſteemed fo raſh by 


ſoldiers of great experience) leſs proſperous in the beginning than his other actions: 


for though he neither had any paſs that held of his party, nor boats ready to croſs the 
river, he got over nevertheleſs happily and without much difficulty at Roſiers, having 
found certain boats there, which (laden with wines) were rowing along the river, 


and accidentally came to that fide of the bank: Having paſſed the river, they found 


the ſieur de Clermont with about ſeven hundred horſe, who having gone before int 


the country of Maine and the parts adjacent, to draw their friends together, being 


afterward informed of the buſineſs of Angiers, was come with great expedition to 


- unite himſelf with the prince for the ſame deſign ; or miſſing of him there, to paſs 
the river, and join with him at the ſiege which was laid before Brouage. Their 
| forces being met with exceeding gladneſs, and the ſieur de St. Gelais marching be. 


tore with two troops of horſe, to diſcover the country, and provide victual for the 


army, upon the twentieth of Oober, they quartered at Beauford, a place not far from 

Angiers, where they intended to reſt themſelves the day following, that they might 

come more freſh to the attempt of ſo great an enterprize, | Wl 
88 8 | _ But 
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But the caſtle was recovered by the Catholicks two days before: for the townſmen 
having at firſt taken captain du Halet priſoner, who was gone out to parley, and to 


perſwade them to turn unto his party, and having the next day killed captain le 


Freſne, whilſt he treated at the bridge of the caſtle with certain deputies about the 
preſent affairs. had generally ſet themſelves to beſiege the place; where on the one 
fide the count de Briſſac, Governor of the city, being arrived ; and on the other, 
Henry de Foyeuſe, count de Bou-chage, Governor of the province; and not many days 
after the duke of Foyeuſe himſelf, who came up with ſome number of Gentlemen to 
aſſiſt his brother; and monſieur de la Roch-morte, being at laſt ſlain with two ſhots, 
whereof one took off his tongue, and the other went through his throat: the ſix- 
teen ſoldiers being left without a captain to command them, and not agreeing very 
well amongſt themſelves, ſome of them being catholicks, and ſome Hugonots, had 
in the end capitulated to yield upon certain conditions, wherewith upon the eigh- 
teenth of Oober, being Sunday, they delivered up the caſtle into the power of the 


Governor. 


But the prince of Conde, believing that the caſtle held till for his paafy, having 
divided his forces into divers ſquadrons, on the 21ſt in the morning about break of 
day, advanced towards Angiers, not by the great road which leadeth ſtraight to the 
gate of the town, but by that way on the field fide, which led to the trenches made 
by the catholicks to beſiege the caſtle. Thoſe of the city having notice from all 
parts of the prince's coming, and finding themſelves already maſters of the fortreſs, 
retired into the ſuburbs of the town, and there with trenches and barricadoes, ſtood 


upon their defence, to receive the aſſault of the Hugonots with more ſecurity. At 


their firſt arrival it was eaſily known that the caſtle held no longer of the prince's party: 
for inſtead of ſhewing ſigns of joy for the coming of that relief which they had 


called for, they played with their artillery very fiercely againſt the firſt troops of the 


army, who under the ſieur de St. Gelais were come within cannon-ſhot, by which 
token though the commanders knew that the caſtle was already yielded, yet in the 
heat of their firſt fury they fell moſt gallantly into the neareſt ſuburbs of the town, 


and fought ſtoutly for many hours, not without much blood on both ſides. This was 


one of the accuſtomed effects of a firſt onſet ; but their ſpirits cooling, and the prince, 
with the other lords and captains, knowing that to perſiſt obſtinately in that ſkirmiſh, 


was but to loſe men, time, and their labour; and that it was neceſſary to take ano- 


ther reſolution, they ſounded a retreat, the ſun not being yet near ſetting, and 
marched off to reſt their ſoldiers in a village hard by. There the conſideration of 


their preſent condition, changing their late Gallantr y into a great and reaſonable fear, 


they began to think what was then to be done for the ſafety of every one; wherein 
thoſe difficulties appearing impoſſible to be overcome, which the hope and deſire of 
getting the city of Angiers, had at firſt made to ſeem very light and eaſy, and not 


having any time to ſpare, leſt they ſhould give the catholicks leiſure to fall upon them, 


they drew away without any determinate reſolution, and as it were leaving themſelves 
to fortune, began to march toward the river Loire, which they were neceſſitated to 
paſs, if they would fave themſelves. But all the country already beginning to riſe at 
the ringing of the Toqueſaint, and being informed that the people had with great dili- 
gence taken away the boats every where from the river ſide, that monſieur de la 
Chaſtre marched along the bank to meet them; that the duke of Mayenne having paſ- 
ſed over at Orleans with all the army, advanced toward them with all expedition 
that on the other ſide the mareſchal de Byron came up with his forces, that the count 
Bou-chage, who was ſallied out of Angiers, drew together the gentry and common 


people, made trees to be cut down, ſpoiling the ways every where, and that the duke 


de Foyeuſe with a great power was at their backs; they were forced to take a courſe 


very contrary to their firſt intention, and dividing their men into three ſquadrons, 
one commanded by Sr. Gelais, another by the prince, and the third by the ſieur de 
Roban, they thought beſt to deceive the enemy, by turning from the river, and 
marching out of the great high-ways, to get between the armies, into the moſt woody 
parts of that province, and with a long compaſs ſtriking ſpeedily into the higher parts 


of Beauſſe, to paſs the river ſuddenly in ſome place where the favour of fortune, and 


their unexpected arrival might open the way for them, and give them opportu- | 
nity. In this manner (the commanders with exceeding care, and the ſoldiers with 
wonderful terror) they marched all that night and the day following: but the event 


ſhewed 
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ſhewed how hard that reſolution was to be effected; for the whole province being up 1385. 
round about them, they had neither leiſure to reſt, means to feed, nor way to get lay e 
through thoſe ſtrange difficult paſſages, and the cry and concourſe of the Oey peo- — —_— 
ple, and the ringing of the Toqueſaint whereſoever they came, gave the catholicks ſuf- the Hugonot 
ficient notice of the place where they were, and guided the armies directly to encom- Army encom- 
paſs them, juſt like the tracing and hunting of wild beaſts through the woods. Where- paſled by the 
fore the ſieur de Rohan, who was nearer to his own country than the reſt, the confines n Far wee. 

, | x ; and reduced to 
of Bretaigne not being far off, gave the prince to underſtand, that to continue ſtill to- eat treights 
gether would be the lots of all their men, and therefore adviſed him to divide his diſbands itſelf, 
forces into many ſmall troops to delude the enemy, who would be called ſometimes and part of 
this way, ſometimes that way by the tumult of the people, and by ſtealing ſecretly them ere - 
through the moſt remote hidden places, to endeavour the ſaving part of that whole ue them. 
which being united could not poſſibly eſcape ſo great a danger. But the prince ſtand- ſelves by 
ing in ſuſpence, becauſe his courage would not ſuffer him to come to that reſolution ; flight. 
the ſieur de Roban ſaying that he would not periſh for another's obſtinacy and want of 
experience, departed from him with his men, and having divided his ſoldiers and 
Gentlemen into little parties of about ten or fifteen a piece, hiding themſelves, and 
throwing away their arms, at laſt (though after many days) with infinite trouble and 
danger, thorough woods, and divers ſeveral ways, he recovered Bretaigne, and thence 
by other paſſages he got in the end to Rochelle. The prince after he had marched 
with his forces in one body another day, ſeeing that he could reſiſt no longer, nor 
keep them together, took the ſame courſe, and diſbanding all his men every one to 
his own induſtry and the protection of heaven, he himſelf with the ſieurs 4 Avan- 
tigny, de la Tremouille, and ſome eight or ten more in company, took that way by 
chance which fortune preſented to them, This diviſion of the army into ſo many 

parcels, made the Catholicks Joſe their way, for being called to ſeveral places by the 
tumults and advertiſements of the people, they could not follow the trace of the prince 
and his commanders; and it ſo fell out that having ſurrounded and took certain 
ſmall parties of private ſoldiers, they could never light upon any perſon of note z ſo 
that the prince croſſing unknown as a traveller through the country of Maine, and 
being come to the utmoſt parts of lower Normandy, went to the ſea-fide, and 
there finding by chance certain 1 0 laden with merchandize, he embarked near Au- 
ranches, and paſſed firſt into the iſle of Garnſey, and after into England, where being 
| honourably received by the queen, he was not many days after conducted to Rochelle 
with certain men of war. The fieur de St. Gelais being got into the foreſt of Orleans, 
and having made an uncertain intricate voyage, coming at laſt near to Gyen, paſſed 
the river Loire in little boats belonging to certain mills, leaving his horſes to the ene- 
my, and having hired others, went like a traveller to thoſe places that were of his 
party. The ſieur de la Tiffardiere, Aubiguy, and others had hid themſelves in the 
Foals of their friends and kindred, which ſome of them had in one place, ſome in 
another; many changing their cloaths ſaved themſelves on foot, many alſo fell into 
the hands of the Catholicks, and were by the country people cruelly cut in pieces. 
This was the iſſue of the prince of Conge's enterpriſe, wherein all his army was diſ- 
perſed and ſcattered without fighting, exeeedingly weakening the forces of the Hugo- 
nots in a time of ſo great need. 1535 IL e HEL! 
Whilſt the prince and his ſoldiers ran ſo adverſe a fortune, the ſieur de St. Meſmes, 
who had been left at the fiege of Brouage, was forced about the ſame time to retire 
with very little better ſucceſs ; for the mareſchal de Matignon drawing near with great 
ſtrength to relieve it, he ſeeing himſelf with the infantry alone, and they frighted and 
diſcouraged with ths news of the prince's ill fortune, thought it the beſt way to re- 
treat and not obſtinately to hazard the remainder of the army, which was ſo neceſ- 
ſary for the defence of their own places; yet the report of the prince's defeat being 
| ſpread in the camp, was ſo great a terror to every one, and that no leſs to the com- 
manders and Gentlemen, than to the common ſoldiers, that each man purpoſed to 
provide for his own ſafety; ſo that Sz. Luc, ſallying out of Browage, and following 
thoſe that were ſcattered ſeveral ways, made a great ſlaughter of them in many pla- 
ces; whereupon the commanders deſpairing to rally the army any more, got away 
as well as they could poſſibly, to ſecure their own ſtrong holds. The ſame did Henry 
de la Tour, viſcount of Turenne ; for being entered very hopefully into Limoges, and 
having already ſtruck a terror into the peopes of thoſe parts, the news of the prince's 
x „ 2322 | Over- 
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- overthrow coming to him, he judged it a ſafer way to retire, than alone to 2 
roy 


the violence of ſo many armies, which were marching into thoſe quarters to de 
thoſe of his party. | 

But the ſieur de Leſdiquiers, head of the Hugonots in Dauphine, having raiſed 
foot and horſe, and began a ſharp war againſt monſier de Maugiron, lieutenant of that 
province, and againſt colonel Alfonſo Corſo, whereby raiſing all the country, (the ſa- 
gacity and readineſs of the commander ſupplying'the inequality of forces) the affairs 
of the Hugonots were brought into à very good condition: having taken many ſuch 


towns and caſtles, which though not very ſtrong, were very commodious : and with 


the hopes of booty drawn together a great number of old ſoldiers, ſuch as were wont 
to live among the troubles of war. | 3 3 

In the mean time the heads of the league being augmented in hopes and courage, 
by the prince of Conde's ill ſucceſs, and the defeat of his army, were exceeding ear- 
neſt with the king to ſhorten the term of ſix months prefixed by the late edict, for 
the baniſhment of the Hugonots ; urging, that ſince they had declared they would re- 
ſift his will by force, they were no longer to be ſuffered, but that their total extirpa- 
tion was to be endeavoured with the greateſt ſpeed that might be; which thing the 
king knowing to conduce but little to the end of his deſigns, reſolved yet to ſatisſy 
them, and with a new edict reduced the term of ſix months which had been granted 


to them, to the ſpace of but fifteen days; after which time, the other provinces being 


quiet by reaſon of the ſmall number of Hugonots that were in them, they proſecuted 
the war as well in Poictou and Guienne, as in the province of Dauphine. The other 


requeſt made to the king by a great many prelates at the ſuggeſtion of the league, 


took not the ſame effect, being to publiſh and obſerve the decrees of the council 


of Trent; for not being willing to oblige or engage himſelf further in the league, 
than he had already done, alledging that the demand was unreaſonable, and excuſing 
himſelf by the troubles that encompaſſed him on every ſide, he referred a buſineſs of 
ſo great weight to a more quiet ſeaſon, wherein he might maturely deliberate and re- 


ſolve upon it. | | | | 

With this face of things, all tending to the diſtractions of an obſtinate war, began 
the year 1586, full (contrary to the common belief) of exceeding great machinati- 
ons, but of very few and weak executions touching the war. The duke of Mayenne 


in the end of the year before was come with his army to Chaſteau- neuf, in the confines 


of Cuienne, whither the mareſchal de Matignon, lieutenant of that province, was alſo | 


come to conſult about the finiſhing of the war; who being privy to the king's inten- 


tions and deſigns wherewith he deſired thoſe affairs ſhould be managed, demonſtrated 
the terrible ſharpneſs of the ſeaſon, and the condition of the country, not only afflicted 


with a great dearth and want of victual, but alſo with the violence of the plague, 


which had already for many months been wonderfully ſpread in divers places : and 
conſidering that the chief towns were ſo diligently mann'd and fortify*d by the king 
of Navarre, that it was vain to attempt them in that extremity of weather, and ſcar- 
city of proviſions, he counſelled to aſſault the leſſer places, and the more open parts of 
the province, to reduce thoſe unto obedience, which not being ſtrengthened with any 


principal fortification, were yet rich and fertil, and from which the Hugonots by or- 


dinary contributions drew means ſufficient to maintain themſelves. The duke of 
Mayenne, though for his own honour, and for the credit and ſtrengthening of the 
league, he deſired to make himſelf remarkable by ſome eminent enterpriſe, yet not 

ſuffering himſelf to be tranſported by the violence of his paſſion, or the wind of hopes 


to think of impoſſibilities, eaſily concurred in the ſame opinion, fearing he ſhould loſe 


much reputation, if attempting any principal fortreſs he ſhould not be able to carry 
it: wherefore he was the more doubtful, (beſides the reaſons alledged by Matignon) 
becauſe he had but a ſmall train of artillery, conſiſting of but four pieces of cannon, 
and two culyerins, with a ſmall quantity of ammunition : Wherefore paſſing by 
St. Feban d' Angely, (where nevertheleſs the Hugonots were in very great ſtreights and 
fears, as alſo all other places of the like condition) they reſolved with a joint conſent, 
though for divers ends, to divide the army between them, and to buſy themſelves 


about taking in weaker places whilſt the ſharpneſs of the winter laſted ; and then 


re· uniting their forces, to apply themſelves to that enterpriſe which time and oppor- 


tunity ſhould preſent unto them. So the mareſchal being returned to Bourdeaux, the 


metrapolis of that province, with a part of the army, and having commodiouſly, or 
25 e 8 e ; rather 
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rather dilatorily refreſhed his men, and put them in order, laid ſiege to Caſtels, a 
place of ſmall conſideration, and with various ſucceſſes conſumed all the winter in 
that expedition; in which time the duke of Mayenne with the greater part of thoſe 
forces attacking the weakelt places, took Montignac, Beauleau, Gaignac, and other 
places of ſmall importance, and which only ſerved to keep the reputation of his army 
alive. But in the budding of the ſpring-time, advancing to join their forces toge- 
ther, he felt ſuch bitter winds and extraordinary rains for many days, that the ſuf- 
ferings of lying in the field all the winter, being increaſed by thoſe of the dearth of 
victual, a. contagion of the plague, which grew daily more rife in all thoſe parts, 
the army began to be exceedingly infected, not only all the principal lords and 
commanders being fick, but a very great number of the ſoldiers dying continually, 
yet all theſe difficulties being overcome with infinite patience, he joined at laſt with 
Matignoi in the beginning of April. At his coming, firſt Caſtels, and then St. Ba- 
zeile yielded themſelves, and with ſome difficulty the fort of Montſegur, and they 
would probably have proceeded further, and perchance have begun ſome more im- 


portant enterpriſes, if the diſeaſes which annoyed the army had not at laſt aſſailed the 
General: For the duke of Mayenne being dangerouſly ſick of a fever, was forced to 


leave the camp and retire to Bourdeaux. So the weight of all buſineſs being left to 


the mareſchal, the expeditions of arms went on but ſlowly z for the king's intentions 


(though ſecret) was, that the clergy being wearied with the length of the war by 


contributions, the nobility by toils and troubles, and the people by the oppreſſions 95 


of ſoldiers and their multiplied Grievances, ſhould all return with greater deſire to 
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aſk and long for peace, which by the inſtigation of the heads of the league they had 


cauſed to be broken, ſo that things coming about again to their former condition, the 
plots of his enemies might be deluded, and the way might lie open to himſelf for the 
continuatlon of his deſigns. | e by . 
But the duke of Mayenne being (though late) recovered of his ſickneſs, and re- 
turned unto the army, valiantly took Chaſtillon, a place of ſome moment held by the 
baron de Salignac, and then Puis Normand, another of no leſs importance, of which 
actions knowing that his army was wonderfully weakened by many ſufferings, and 
divers accidents, that he had but ſmall ſtore of ammunition, and other neceſſaries for 


the taking in of places ; and (which troubled him moſt) that he was not furniſhed 


with money from court to maintain his army, ſo that his ſoldiers were many pays 
behind, he diſpatched the ſieur de Sefſaval to inform the king of the ſtate of his af- 
fairs, and to demand new ſupplies of men and money, foreſeeing that if matters con- 


tinued as they had begun, his army (to his ſmall reputation) would be diffolved of 

itſelf within a few months: for the king of 'Navarre knowing he had not ftrength 
enough to reſiſt and keep the field, having diſcreetly fortified all his places, and ſto- 
red them with abundance of all things, reſerved only two thouſand ſmall ſhot, and 


three hundred light horſe, with a few Gentlemen that followed his name in the pro- 
vince, with which forces, expert, ready, quick upon all occaſions; and not troubled 


with artillery or carriages, he ran up and down with great expedition, now this 


way, now that, providing all things neceſſary, relieving places that were in diſtreſs; 


and never ſuffering the enemy to have any opportunity to fight with him; for by his 


ſkilfulneſs in the ways, and by the unwearied patience of his ſoldiers, he appeared, 
and vaniſhed like lightning, being far off in the morning from thoſe parts where he 
had been ſcen the night before: by which conduct, and ſpeed that was almoſt incre- 
dible, he made war againſt a great army, though languiſhing by continual ſickneſs 


that diſtreſſed the camp; and having to do with a commander, who grave and 
wary in his reſolutions, proceeded always with very great deliberation, he opportunelß 


furniſhed and relieved the chiefeſt places, ſurpriſed many ſcattering troops of the ar- 


my, cut off the paſſage of their victuals, and kept the army in continual motion, 
and very great ſuſpicion 3 whereby the duke of Mayerne perceived that his forces 
continually waſting and decaying, and wanting money and ammunition, if he were 


not ſpeedily ſuccoured with freſh men and other neceſſaries, he ſhould come off with 


diſhonour from that war, wherein never ſeeing the face of the enemy, he ſhould be 


fain to conſume his army in affaulting, not the weakeſt places, for they were all ta- 


ken already; but ſtrong towns, excellently fortified, and provided with all things, 


which though he ſhould take at laſt, yet it would be with the leſſening and e 
3 


or his own forces, and that afterwards he ſhould be expoſed to the king of Navarre's 
| | | valour 
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valour and celerity, wherewith he (though invironed with a thouſand difficulties) 
knew very well how to lay hold of his opportunities. 

While the war is managed in Guienne on this new manner, the prince of Conde ha- 
ving got together a good body of men in the quarters about Rochelle, had taken and 
ſacked the caſtle of Dompierre, made himſelf maſter of Soubize and Mornac, and kept 
in awe the whole country; for the quieting whereof the ſieur de S. Luc being iſſued 
out of Brouage with a like number, they met. near the iſle of Oleron, where they 
fought with various ſucceſs a whole day, though with ſome interruptions, and with 
almoſt equal loſs on both ſides ; for though the Catholicks loſt the regiment of co. 
lonel Turcelin, with about five hundred fire-locks; yet on the Hugonots ſide almoſt 
all the lords and chief commanders were killed or wounded, particularly Rieuz and 
Silly, (the ſons of Andelot, already deceaſed) who died both within a while after; 
nor was it long before they were followed by Guy de Laval, their elder brother, who 
in the flower-of his age, waſted by continual toil and action, died of a burning fe- 
ver about that very time, as alſo monſieur de Rohan, who died at Rochelle of the ſame 
diſeaſe, _ | | | | TD Tg Fe ID; 

Yet did not the heat and troubles of the war take off the prince of Conde from other 


thoughts: for being deſirous by a particular bond to tie and engage the duke de la 
Tremouille to himſelf, who was newly come over to his party; and beſides that, to 


make ſome additions to his own fortune, and it may be alſo defirous of iſſue, he about 
that time took to wife Charlotte Catherine, the duke's ſiſter, who with her excellent 
beauty had alſo a conſiderable dowry, as being a ſharer in the inheritance of the anci- 


ent and once moſt flouriſhing houſe of la Tremouille. But neither the pleaſures of mar- 


riage, nor the delights of his new wife did at all ſlaken the prince's warlike fierceneſs, 
who full of courage, and a deſpiſer of the moſt evident dangers, did valiently embrace 
all occaſions of fighting, nor would at all yield to the violence of his enemies, notwith- 
ſtanding the tenderneſs of his own forces. 555 = 

In this condition were the affairs of war when the mareſchal de Zyron arrived in 
rb with another army, who deſiring to do ſome exploit, not ſo much to dam- 
nity the Hugonots, as out of an emulation to the duke of Mayenne, reſolved to lay 
ſiege to Maran, a place very convenient to block up Rochelle by land, and to cut off 
the traffick and commerce of the inhabitants, with the iſles and cities adjacent, for 
which the Rochellers and all the Hugonot party were very much perplexed : Where- 


fore the king of Navarre ſeeing the forces of the duke of Mayenne's army weakened, 


and the ſharpneſs of their firſt fury abated, left the viſcount of Turenne in Guienne, 
to follow the war in the ſame manner as he had done, and went ſuddenly with three 


hundred horſe to Rochelle, doubting that the prince's too much boldneſs might run 


into ſome great error into thoſe parts; for being a prudent judge of his on ſtrength, 
he reſolved with himſelf, and had given abſolute orders to his commanders, that ma- 
naging their affairs with wiſdom and celerity, and poſſeſſing themſelves always of ſe- 
cure advantageous places, they ſhould ſpin the war out in length, and not give their 
enemies any new occaſion of proſperity ; which not ſuiting well with the prince's na- 
tnre, who ſince the death of monſieur de Rohan, remained ſole head in Aaintonge, 
the king of Navarre intended by his preſence to eſtabliſh that reſolution, and to order 
the Government and managery of the war himſelf, But being come to Rochelle, and 
finding the citizens there in great confuſion by reaſon of the mareſchal de Byron's de- 
ſign of beſieging Maran, he ſtayed no longer than while he was informed of the pre- 
ſent ſtate of things; bat knowing his arrival to be very opportune, becauſe the Ro- 
chellers durſt not leſſen their Garriſon to ſtrengthen that of Maran, he went perſonally 


thither, and the ſame day having conſidered the ſituation of it on every ſide, he 
began without delay to make trenches, and to raiſe redoubts and batteries for the 


defence of it; and that with ſo much diligence, that aſſiſting in the work unweari- 
edly his own ſelf, not in the ſpace of many days, but hours, he brought it to per- 
fection. 55 „ „ 1 
Maran is a great town, and of great importance, ſeated by the ocean ſea, in a low 
fenny place, as it were in a Peninſula, and ſo encompaſſed on every ſide with mooriſh 
watry Grounds, that there is no acceſs to the works thereof but by very few, and thoſe 


narrow paſſages. Theſe the king of Navarre made to be ſhut up wit!: trenches, raiſing 


a fort at the end of every ovenue, which full of ſmall artillery, and detended by a 
competent number of muſketters, might hinder the enemies approaches, having in 
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the reſt of the fen that was not very deep, cauſed many planks to be funk, which 1586. 


ſtuck full of great nails, and other inſtruments proper to do miſchief, might do 
harm to thoſe that ſhould have the boldneſs to enter and paſs over to the dry 


land. 


On the other ſide, the mareſchal de Byron having drawn his forces together, and Mara is be- 
made a review of them at. Niort, about the midſt of Fun? marched towards Maran; fieged by the 


where having by their ſallies proved the coura 
the advantage of their ſituation, iſſued out boldly to ſkirmiſh, and fell ſo hotly upon 
his firſl ſquadrons, that he himſelf was engaged in the action, whence he came off 
lightly wounded in the left hand; he took a reſolution to proceed warily in the buſi- 
neſs, and raifing certain forts againſt thoſe of the defendants, as the quality of the 
Ground required, all his hopes of gaining that place were reduced only to the length 
of the ſiege. _ 
In the * time the court was buſied in ſetting forth new armies, and making 
new warlike preparations 3 for the king not willing to ſuffer that the increaſe of 
ſtrength, reputation and adherents, ſhould redound unto the lords of the houſe of Lo- 
rain, and the followers of the league, was reſolved to put other armies into the hands 
of his truſty favourites, and to keep up their reputation with new expeditions, and 
new Governments of provinces, which he knew would ſucceed to his own Greatneſs 
and advantage againſt the power of the lords of Gyi/e. By this advice he obtained alſo 
another end, which was to tire out the Catholick party by the maintenance of ſo many 
ſeveral armies, and bring them all again to intercede for peace, which was ſo e 
 fary for the effecting of his deſigns. Wherefore beſides a million and two hundred 
thouſand crowns which he had gotten by tenths from the clergy, he urged at Rome 
for licence to alienate one hundred thouſand crowns per annum of church revenues 
and the people oppreſſed in ſo many places, and almoſt in every province by the 
inſolence of ſoldiers, though they were far from the places poſſeſſed by the Hugo- 
nots, felt nevertheleſs the calamities and miſeries of war. Two ſeveral armies were 
making ready, one under the duke of Jayeuſe, to go into Auvergne, and thence into 
Languedoc, to recover places which the Hugonots held in thoſe parts: the other under 
the duke of Eſpernon, to go into Provence, and take poſſeſſion of that country, 
which the king ſince the death of the grand prior had conferred upon him. The 
| Preparations of theſe armies to the diſadvantage and open diſpleaſure of the Guiſes, 
kept all the nobility and martial men of the kingdom in employment: for every one 
deſiring to gain the favour and protection of the king's minions, who in the diſpoſing 
of Gifts and honours carried all things at their own pleaſure, ran all voluntarily td 
their colours, and with great trains and coſtly preparations of warlike ornaments 
endeavoured to win the affections, ſome of the one, ſome of the other of theſe lords; 
who through the king's ſecret inſtigatious, were intent to draw all men by their libe- 
rality and oſtentation of rewards, to follow the courſe of their fortunes ; ſo that not 
only ſuch as were neuters came from all parts to ſerve them; but alſo ſuch as had 
been refolved to follow the duke of Mayenne, and the other heads in the war of Gui- 
_enne, leaving their firſt intentions, determined to follow the fortune of thoſe that 
had moſt power, To this was added, that the king io moderate by his preſence, 
and with his own councils the wars managed by his favourites, and to augment their 
reputation, was reſolved to go to Lyons, both armies being to march the ſame way, 
ſo that by the moving of his own perſon he drew after him great numbers of perſons of 
eminent quality, and the expences were ſtil] enereaſed without end. Whereby with 
new impoſitions, with erecting new magiſtrates, with inventions of new taxes, and 
with the diſpoling of new offices, the people were every where wonderfully burthen- 
ed and oppreſſed 3 the king being ſtill conftant to his own opinion, that by how 
much the greater were the miſeries and oppreſſions of war, by ſo mueh the ſooner 
would they extort an univerſal conſent to the neceſſity of peace, and make the authors 
of thoſe diſcords odious and deteſtable, rendering disfavoured unto all the formerly ſo 
much favoured endeayours of the league; wherein his inclination agreeing with the 
{plendor and ſubtilty of his deſign, it was impoſlible by any reaſons in the world to 
alter that determination. ö | 3 | . . 
But whilſt the king is infinitely buſy, and the courtiers moſt ardently ſtudious in 
ordering theſe affairs, a moſt powerful army was preparing in Germany for the relief 
of the Hugonots; for the king of Navarre having 7755 foreſeen, that the king your 
— . — ni — gs caſily 


e of the defendeis, who truſting to catholicks. 
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15386, eaſily be bronght to an agreement with the league to his diſadvantage, and having 
learned, by former experience, that all the hopes of his party, conſiſting in the aid af 
the Germans, which the union of the proteſtant princes was wont to afford unto the 
Hugonots, had ſent the ſieur de Pardaillan thither (a wiſe man, and by long travel 
verſed in their ſeveral cuſtoms) who treating confidently, and particularly with every 
prince, and every Hanſ-town, might ſhew them the danger of their common religion, 
aggravate the hatred of the Guiſes to the proteſtant party, and exhort them to con- 
tinue the aſſiſtance formerly lent unto the Hugonots againſt the perſecutions of their 
enemies; which buſineſs being excellently managed by Pardaillan, had not 
only ſtirred up the minds of thoſe princes in favour of the Hugonots, but had alſo 
much raiſed the hopes of the king of Navarre, ſo that having turned his thoughts 
chat way, at the beginning of the war, he had diſpatched the ſieur de Clervant into 
Germany, to ripen the fruits of that ſeed, which had before been opportunely ſown by 
| Pardaillan. And beckuſe both the princes and people of thoſe parts (very great ho- 
Great Free nourers of that religion, which they held to be the true one, and alſo of an eaſy 
ae in mind, and flexible nature to the urgency of entreaties, and efficacy of reaſon) might 
favour of the more eaſily be moved to conſent unto it; Theodore Beza, a moſt eloquent preacher of 
Hugonots. the Hugonots, went to the ſame effect from Geneva, into Germany and Swiſſerland, 
who, by his authority and diſcourſes ſtirred up every one of the chief men, to imbrace 
the enterpriſe in favour of thoſe, who were of the ſame, or at leaft a very little dif- 
ferent religion, The queen of England endeavoured the ſame, not only by counte- 
Mary Qu. of nancing it, and by words, but alſo by her actions; for keeping in priſon Mary queen 
53. 85 in of Scotland, couſin to the Cuiſes, who was obſtinately linked to their faction, ſhe de- 
* g ie b, ſired that the league, and the houſe of Lorain, ſhould be utterly ſuppreſſed, or at leaſt 
Elizabeth Qu. ſo buſied in France, that ſhe might have free power to diſpoſe of her life, and of the 
of England. affairs of Scotland and England: Wherefore ſhe not only aſſiſted the king of Navarre 
with her authority, which was very great in Germany, but had alſo depoſited a good 
ſum of money to be laid out in raiſing of ſoldiers there. To the negociation of 
Clevant, to the exhortation of Beza, and to the money of England, the duke of Bouil- 
lon added alſo his aſſiſtance, who holding Sedan, a very ſtrong place, and other 
towns and caſtles about the confines of France and Germany, that were of the Hu- 
gonot religion, and in their counſels united to the king of Navnrre, was a fit inſtru- 
ment for the expedition, and levies of the German ſoldiers; for the Palatine of the 
Rhine, the duke of Wittembergb, and the proteſtant cantons of the Swiſſes conſent- 
ing, and the king of Denmark concurring; but above all, the count de Mombelliard, 
a lord bordering upon Bourgongne, labouring in the buſineſs, there began to be raiſed 
the moſt powertul army that ever had come out of that country, to relieve the Hu- 
gonots' But becauſe the princes knew they had no occaſion at all to offend the king 
of France, and to enter in a hoſtile manner into his country, they reſolved, before the 
army (which was preparing againſt the next ſpring) to ſend this year, for a co- 
Jour, a numerous embaſly, to complain, in the name of them all, of the breach of 
that peace, and violation of that faith, which had been given unto the Hugonots, 
with whom they were intereſted and united in religion, and to demand of the king a 
ceſſation of arms, and a confirmation of thoſe edits ſo often granted to his ſub- 
jects for the liberty of conſcience : foreſeeing well, that if the king conſented to 
their demands, the Hugonots would be relieved without further noiſe of arms, and 
if he ſhould perſiſt, and deny them, they might thereby make a fair pretence for the 
war, and take an occaſion, not altogether unreaſonable, to raiſe thoſe forces they in- 
tended: | | | | . 
This determination of the Germans did very much diſquiet the king of France, be- 
ing not only diſpleaſed that others ſhould preſume to meddle with the affairs of his 
kingdom, but alſo terrified with the fear of foreign forces; who, with perillous com- 
motions, uſed to deſtroy provinces, ruin the people, diſturb all things both Divine 
and human, and to put the ſtate of the crown into extreme danger. But as a prince 
accuſtomed to govern himſelf by the ſubtilty of his wit, to whom (though oftentimes 
very unfucceſsfully) probable appearances of cunning inventions, did always repre- 
ſent themſelves ; he began to think with himſelf, that from that evil he might draw 
another good, and might uſe the coming of the Germans for the ſpeedy execution of 
his deſigns : for ſeeing the king of Navarre reduced to ſuch a weakneſs, that though 
he made fearleſs reſiſtance, he was yet brought to the laſt extremity of his fortune; 


and 
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and being himſelf every day more out of hope to have iſſue, ſince by a continued in- 1565. 
curable Conorrbea, and by infinite other proofs, he knew himſelf unable to get chil- 
dren, he thought it beſt to unite himſelf, by all means, ſtreightly and ſincerely with fle the 3d 
the king of Navarre, as the lawful ſucceſſor of the crown, to draw him ta the court . 
near unto his own perſon, to make him partaker in matters of Government, and by © cha 8 
his means to make uſe of that foreign army, for the utter ſuppreſſion of the Guiſes, King of Na- 
and the ſactions of the league, which being unexpectedly overwhelmed between his varre's right 
forces and the approaching ſtorm of the German ſoldiers, could not poſſibly be able *2 the Crown, 
to make reſiſtance, but would preſently be quite extinguiſhed and diſſipated. 'T'wo 1 
things amongſt the reſt were principal hinderances of his intention; one; the king him for the 
of Navarre's religion, being reſolved (for the ſatisfaction of his own conſcience, and DeftruQtionof 
to avoid the ſcandal that would arrive from thence) not to reconcile himſelf unto him, the Gn. 
unleſs he would firſt return into the boſom of the church; the other was that of 
his ſiſter queen Margaret, wife to the king of Navarre, who having given herſelf 
over to a licentious life, for fear of her huſband's anger, was fled from him, but being 
taken by his order, and the commiſſion of the king her brother, ſhe was put as a pri- 
ſoner into the caſtle of Carlat in Auvergne, and from thence a while after removed to 
on in the ſame province, under the cuſtody of the marquiſs de Canillac, who (as it 
was reported) being become captive to his priſoner, had ſet her at liberty, ſo ſhe paſ- 
ſing her time in certain houſes of her own (yet in Auvergne) and continuing the 
ſame manner of life, was a very great obſtacle to thoſe agreements which might have | 
been concluded between her huſband and her brother. To overcome theſe impor- py reaſon of 
tant difficulties, having imported his deſign to the queen his mother, who was wont the licentious 
to ripen buſineſſes of greateſt conſequence, and to find out remedies for all the hardeſt Life of Mar- 
impediments, they determined at laſt, that the perſon of the lady Margaret was no 59"? ne * 
more to be regarded, and that having made herſelf unworthy to be acknowledged by eme "the 
them, either for a ſiſter or a daughter, (ſince the diſpenſation obtained from the pope, King and 
at the time of their marriage, being defective, did afford a colour and pretence for the Qu. Mother 
breaking of it) they would make a divorce; and give Chriſtienne (daughter to the rrp 
duke of Lorain, by Claudia the king's ſiſter) to wife to the king of Navarre, who, jj... „ 
ol a very pleaſing behaviour, and of an age already marriageable, was brought up in to give Ci. 
the degree and quality of a daughter, by the queen- mother: and as for the king of / «ne, the 
Navarre's religion, they reſolved to endeavour, by urging the great Good that would Daughter of 
reſult from it, and by ſo important benefit, as the aſſuring himſelf of the ſucceſſion of oy e e | 
the crown of France, (which was brought in queſtion) to ſoften and bend his mind after married 
to turn catholick, giving him ſuch ſecurities and ſatisfactions which ſhould be thought Ferdinando de 
moſt fit to ſettle and confirm him. But becauſe all others were either ſuſpected, or Medici, Great 
unable to manage a buſineſs of ſo great difficulty and importance, the king intreated xe of, Thf5 
the queen his mother that ſhe would take the pains to go into Poiftou and Xaintonge, A 
to confer with the king of Navarre, making herſelf for the preſent, as ſhe had ever 
2 in times paſt, the author and mediatrix of the Good and quiet of the king- 
om. 5 A | 
Ihe queen takes upon her the charge of this buſineſs, though much burthened with An Accommo- 
years, and exceedingly tormented with the Gout ; and therefore the abbot Guievan- dation treated 
Baptiſta- Guadag ni was diſpatched to the mareſchal de Byron, to give order for a ceſſa- with 17 Hays: 
tion of arms on that fide, and to appoint a meeting between the queen and the king Gu OY 
of Navarre. The mareſchal following the inſtin& of his old inclination, and being and much 
near the king of Navarre, at the fiege which he had newly laid to Maran, obeyed diſliked by 
the king's command without delay; and they came to this agreement, That Maray thoſe of the 
ſhould ſtand neuter, and that both parts ſhould have free commerce thither ; yet, that Le Sue: 
the Governor ſhould be put in by the king of Navarre, and that the Garriſon ſhould, 
equally protect the catholicks as well as the Hugonots; that the mareſchal ſhould. 
withdraw his forces beyond the Charente (a river in thoſe parts) and that the king of 
Navarre, after having furniſhed all things neceſſary for Rochelle, ſhould go to meet 
the queen-mother in Pato. 1 5 85 . | | e 
This treaty did much diſpleaſe the Guiſes, and all thoſe that adhered ſincerely to the 
league; fo that on the one ſide the pope's nuncio made grievous complaint there- 
of unto the king himſelf; and on the other ſide, the duke of Guiſe, who was at his 
Government in Champagne, made it to be ſpoken of to the queen- mother by his agents, 
and the people of Paris began commonly to murmur, that the cauſe of religion was 
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The Hiſtory of the Civil Wars 
betrayed, that the Hugonots were openly favoured, that the courſe of the war was 
interrupted, which was like to come preſently to an happy concluſion, that the kin 
ſhewed openly, that his mind was averſe to the catholick party, and that he deſired, 
by all means, to cheriſh and maintain hereſy : for tho? the king's deſign and inten- 
tion was yet unknown to every one, the very name of peace had wrought a jealouſy 
in the quick apprehenſion of the duke of Guiſe, and given occaſion of talk to the 
common people. The king anſwered the nuncio reſentingly, that the backwardneſs 
which the clergy ſhewed in ſubmitting themſelves to the vaſt expences of the war, 
and the difficulty which the pope had made in granting licence to alienate the hun- 
dred thouſand crowns per annum of the church revenue, had made him incline to 


the counſels of peace, and that he thought he neither did any thing againſt his con- 


ſcience, nor againſt the office of a chriſtian prince, if he laboured to reſtore peace 
and tranquility to the people of his kingdom, already waſted and undone by the cala. 
mities of war: That it was a fine thing to ſtand a- far off, and intermeddle in the 
Government of others with words and paper-expeditions ; but that a good father of 
the family ought to have more regard to the evident Good of his own houſe, than to 
any diſcourſes of ſtrangers. Yet the nuncio having replied, that the true way to give 
his kingdom peace, was to extirpate the very roots of hereſy, that the ſafety of the 
ſoul was to be preferred before temporal reſpects; that the laſt end and aim of the 
war begun with the Hugonots, was quietneſs and tranquility, which, by reaſon of 


the weakneſs of the excommunicate princes, was not very hard to be compaſſed by 


perſeverance ; that the prelates of France had never withdrawn themſelves from the 
equal burthen of expences, nor would they at all refuſe it for the time to come; and 
finally, that he had certain hopes from Rome, of the Grant of that licence which his 
majeſty defired : the king moderating his diſcourſe, began to ſhew him the great 
danger and evil conſequences which the inundation of foreigners that was preparing, 


would bring along with it ; for the diverting whereof it was neceſſary to feign and 


diſſemble many things; and that he ſhould aſſure the pope he would never conclude 
any thing which could prejudice the catholick religion, or the Good and honour of 
the holy church. _ . | . 
The ſame things in ſubſtance were urged to the duke of Gui/e, from the queen- 

mother; but he more eier was moved to conſider, that this being done to hin- 

der, and by delay to divert the coming of the Germans, did all redound to the parti- 
cular ſervice of the league, and his own private benefit: for he that was placed in the 
confines of the kingdom, on that ſide by which they thought to enter, was more 

liable than any other to the danger of their incurſions: That he knew the weakneſs of 
rhe king's forces, the want of money, and on the contrary, the great ſtrength of the 
army which was raifing in Germany; and therefore it was neceſſary he ſhould ſuffer 
the counſels that were begun to be managed with dexterity, which did all reſult at 


laſt unto the ſame end. | 


It was needful, by means of their confidents, to inſtil the ſame things into the 
people of Paris, which already began unbridledly ro mutiny : and it was neceſſary to 
affirm them with ſo much efficacy, that being gathered up in divers places by thoſe 
that favoured the Hugonots, (which ſecretly were many) and told unto the king 
of Navarre, filled his mind with great jealouſy and ſuſpicion, te the exceeding pre- 
Judice of the treaty undertaken by the queen, who being gone to Chinonceaux, a place 
of pleaſure, built by madame Valentine, and at that time in her poſſeſſion, expected 
till the abbot Gyuadagy!, and the ſieur de Rambouillet, who were gone to treat about 
it, had appointed the place of interview between her and the king of Navarre, about 


which there aroſe many difficulties, by reaſon of the deep ſuſpicion he was fallen in- 


to, that they ſought to deceive him ; whereupon he refuſed to go beyond thoſe pla- 
ces which were held by his party, and without being accompanied by ſuch forces, as 


were needful for the Guard and ſecurity of his own perſon. On the other ſide, it 


was very unfit and very unſafe for the queen, to put herſelf into the power and forces 
of the Hugonots ; and the buſineſs was ſuch, as could not in a few hours be treat- 


ed and reſolved on in the field. But the king's letters and meſſages were ſo fre- 


quent, and his deſire was ſo great to have that interview brought about, that though 
the king of Navarre, being raiſed by the near approach of the German ambaſſadors, 
and by the hope of foreign forces, either cared little for that meeting with the 
queen, or would make it with his own perfect ſecurity and entire reputation, and 


therefore 
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therefore would not conſent to go out of the confines of the country poſſeſſed by him ; 
yet ſhe at laſt reſolved to ſatisfy him, and to go into the fartheſt parts of Poitou, bor- 
dering upon Nainteyge z and having cauſed the mareſchal de Byrox's army to draw 
backward, the agreed to come as far as St. Bris, a place very near the king of Na- 
varre's Garriſons, and encompaſſed with the forces of the Hugonots. | 
In the mean time the king, to give leiſure to this meeting, and to defer the au- 


dience of the German ambaſſadors, till he knew the iſſue of that treaty, began his 


journey towards Lyons, as he had appointed, leaving order, that the ambaſſadors 
ſhould be received and entertained with great honour and feaſtings, till his return to 
Paris. | | 

The dukes of Eppernon and Foyeuſe began to move with their forces at the ſame 


time, upon occaſion of the king's departure: yet they marched divers ways, and 


with divers intentions: For the duke of Efpernon, nearly united with the king's de- 

ſigns, diſtruſtful of the league, an enemy to the Guiſes, and inclined to favour and 
uphold the king of Navarre, proceeded in Provence with a deſire to re-unite it, and 
reduce it wholly to his obedience ; but neither to foment the deſigns of the league, nor 
to perſecute the party of the Hugonots. But the duke of Joyeuſe, tranſported with 
hopes, and ſpurred on by the emulation of Eſpernon, had partly forgot the intereſts of 
the king, the author of his Greatneſs, and only root of his ſo ſudden Growth, and be- 
ing allied unto the houſe of Lorain, by his marriage with the king's ſiſter-in-law, be- 
gan partly to ſecond the counſels of the Guiſes; and, defirous of Glory, was ready to 
employ his arms vigorouſly againſt the Hugonots , for which cauſe, being departed 
from the baths in Bourbonois (where he had ſtayed a few days to cure ſome indiſpoſi- 
tion that troubled him) he drove the lord of Chaſtillon from the ſiege of Compierre, 


which he had beleagureꝗ with certain forces, drawn together in the quarters about 


Languedoc, took Malaiſes, la Pierre, Marvegoes, and Salvagnac, all places of conſi- 


deration in that province: and entering Languedoc, no leſs full of pride than warlike 


boaſting, would make the Greatneſs of his fortune appear diſtinctly to his own father, 
and draw his army to a rendezvous within ſight of the city of Tholouſe, where (his fa- 
ther commanding as the king's lieutenant) he had been bred up in the firſt years of his 


| infancy. But the duke of Eſpernon with a great army, and forces better ordered. a- 


companied by the ſieur de la Valeite his brother, who was appointed his lieutenant in 


Provence, entered there, to make himſelf be received Governor by the parliament, 
juſt at the very time when Leſdiguieres, being come thither fromDauphine, had with 4 


great ſlaughter routed monſieur de Vins, the chief adherent of the league in thoſe parts, 
and had reduced the catholick affairs to a hard condition. This conjuncture was not 
unfavourable to Eſpernon, for the followers of the league did already plot how to ex- 
clude him from the Government; and monſieur de Vins had laboured to make ſome 
places refuſe to accept him. But he being arrived in a time when they were yet diſ- 
mayed, by the defeat they had newly received, though Leſdiguieres was forced to re- 

tire again into Dauphine, yet Vins had neither ſtrength nor occaſion to oppoſe him 
openly; and the duke having taken Seine, commonly called La Grande- Tour, and 


many other leſſer places, in a few weeks brought the whole province under the obedi- 


ence of his Government ; there having left his brother with the charge of the army, 


he returned ſpeedily to court; his intereſts of ruling the king's Genius, and modera- 


ting his deliberations, not ſuffering him to be far from thence. 


At the ſame time the German embaſſy arrived at Paris, wherein, beſides a ſelect 


number of honourable perſonages, were the count de Mombelliard, and the count of 


Jembourg in perſon, lords, for the nobleneſs of their blood, and the quality of their 
power, of very high eſtimation, and who ardently favoured and managed the German 


Levies. Theſe being entertained at the king's charge, and with all the higheſt forts 
of honours, ſeemed yet unſatisfied at his fo far diſtance, and the delay which was in- 

terpoſed of their negociating with him, interpreting that to French pride and diſdain, 
which depended upon more ſecret and remote occaſions ; ſo that the two counts 
thinking they ſhould take off from their own reputation, by ſtaying longer to wait for 


him, full of hidden anger, and of ſo much greater favour to the Hugonots, returned 


home, leaving the charge of the buſineſs to the other ambaſſadors. The king having, 
by redoubled meſſengers, received the news of their departure, and the diſtaſte which 


the reſt ſhewed openly, began to return, with ſmall days journeys, towards Paris, 
expecting ſtill to hear, that the queen, having overcome all difficulties, had, at laſt, 
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1586, conferred with the king of Navarre ; but all delays being already ſpent, and the 

| buſineſs of that interview proceeding extraordinary flowly, he was, in the end, neceſ- 

ſitated to ſtay at St. Germains, and give audiece to the ambaſſadors, but, with a coun- 

tenance no leſs doubtful and uncertain, than his mind was perplexed and unreſolved 

The Ambaſſa - which yet nevertheleſs became preſently free and reſolute ; for, prince Caſimir's am- 

dors of the baſſador having ſpoken in the name of all the reft, with bold terms and high words, 

Proteſtant no Jeſs full of tacit threatnings than open contempt ; the king, as a prince of a ten- 

| r der ſenſe, offended at that proud manner of proceeding with him, was kindled with 

| er gn rH ſo great indignation, that, contrary to his wonted cuſtom, and firſt deſign, he an- 

to treat in Fa- ſwered the ambaſſadors of himſelf, with ſo much ſharpneſs and reſentment, that in- 


your flog” ſtantly they were wonderfully daſhed, and the next day after, without other audience, 
hn ken”, with ſmall honour, and as little ſatis faction, they were diſmiſſed, The diſcourſe of 


highly to the the ambaſſadors in ſubſtance contained a long complaint, That the king, to ſatisfy the 
king, are unjuſt deſire, and perverſe ambition of the pope, and of certain princes and comfnu- 
ſharply an- nalties of his kingdom, had broken his word with thoſe of the reformed religion, and 
foes, e taken away that liberty of conſcience, which he had formerly granted and eſtabliſhed 
ken fom the by ſo many decrees: That therefore the princes of Germany, who were intereſted and 
court. united in the ſame religion, intreated him to put an end to the war and diſturbance of 
arms, granting both temporal and ſpiritual peace to all his ſubjects, whereby he 
might eſcape the juſt wrath of God due to ſuch as break their word, and might alſo 
give them occaſion to preſerve their ancient friendſhip with the crown; notwith- 
ſtanding which, they were ſtreightly obliged to provide for the ſafety of thoſe who 
(ithout fault of theirs) being in diſtreſs, did implore the aid of thoſe princes that 
agreed with them in the confeſſion of the ſame faith. On the other ſide, the king's 
anſwer contained, That having been called and choſen by God to the juſt poſſeſſion 

of his crown, he had alſo authority not depending upon anybody, to eſtabliſh laws, 
publiſh decrees, grant licenſes, and make fitting proviſions, according to the quali- 
ties of times, and the need of his ſubjects, and therefore might alſo revoke, change, 
alter, and retract them at his pleaſure, as he was beſt directed by his divine majeſty : 
wherefore he did give the lie to whoſoever went about to tax him to be a breaker of 
his word, if for the intereſt of his ſubjects, and Good of his kingdom, he had revok- 
ed a liberty, granted conditionally, and but for a time; and that as he had formerly 
done, ſo he would reign freely for the future, marvelling that any ſhould preſume to 
interpoſe and meddle in the Government of his people, and in the authority of his 
Perſon : That this was his laſt reſolution, neither was it needful for them to ſtay any 
longer, to hear any other particulars from him, The ambaſſadors urging to have 
that anſwer given to them in writing, he angrily refuſed to do it; and giving order, 
that they ſhould be conducted to lodge at Poiſſy, went the next day after (being the 

' ninth of September) to the city of Paris. Mind engl | 5 | 

There, notwithſtanding the reſolute anſwer given to the proteſtant princes, already _ 

divulged every where, and the progreſs of the war againſt the Hugonots, already 
kindled in ſo many places, the minds of the common people were more than ever 
enflamed againſt his perſon and proceedings, which were publickly inveighed againſt 
in pulpits, and particularly ſlandered in private meetings; for it being already 
ſpread abroad, by the preachers and heads of the league, and rooted in the minds of 
the Pariſians, that the king favoured the king of Navarre and the Hugonot party, 
The Pa- far and ſought, by under-hand means, at the ſuit of his Minions, to bring him to the 
by the Supge- ſucceſſion of the crown, and to eſtabliſh them in the free profeſſion of their faith; the 


lions of the hatred conceived upon this occaſion, was afterwards increaſed, by the frequency of 


Heads of the taxes and impolitions, and the continued exalting of the duke d' Eſpernon and the 
28 * other favourites, who not only were highly ſuſpected, but extremely hated by the 
2 frame a greateſt part of the citizens. Wherefore beſides the ſuggeſtions of the duke of Guiſe, 
Council of 16 who kept the ſieur de Meneville perpetually in the city for that purpoſe, the chief of 
principal Per- the people being (in favour of the league, ) kindled of themſelves, to conſpire both a- 
fons,by whom gainft the actions and perſon of the king, had framed a council of ſuch as were moſt 
— 2 a intereſted, conſiſting of ſixteen perſons (becauſe the chief wards, or as they call them, 
ing their Or- the Quarters of the city were ſo many) which was to rule and moderate the progreſs 
ders and Reſo- of that buſineſs, and the minds of the common people. La Chapelle Martel, Feban 
Jutions. le Clerc Sieur de Buſſy, preſident Nully, and Charles Hotman, were from the beginning 

2 88 heads and preſidents of this council, and all * Trades were brought into it; by 


means 
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means of bertain men choſen by them, one of euch ꝓrpfeſſion, hm being achmitted td 186. 

t sSHundit made“ their * relations} and rereived ctheitorders, oonterning whatſpever 

Wo strkfdlved by the Sixteen, as woll fob. the defence ofo the cityg: asithe ſervice of the 

league, and to oppoſe e and his favourites. 

The eklige of cc owieib was furſt in the colledge of Fumet, commonlycled 

the Ou of the: - e tkey aſſembled themſelves in tliꝭ con vent bfi tlie * Leberceau de 

Dominican or Facobinty; and at Haſtp?tor fear of being ſuſ and diſcoveredisthey l Ligue. 

met not 2 — im any wertain determinate place ; but ſametimes in Je 

private houſe; ſometimes in another; with wonderful ſecrecy. Ae , Maas „ 
- Bitirievertheleſy all theſe things were known unto, the king, by che relation hi D Feu. 

rholas\Poulain, wien (ub we have ſuidſ before) moved either by hope of rewardyor by if the plots of 

the ſtiag of conſcieneef made the king acquainted with'every-particular, ' by means of the Leagie*+ 

monſieuùr 40 and the high chancellor 3, for, as a chief inſtrument irt the union of the unto the King. 

Paxiſians he knew the moſt hidden counſels n | | 

But: chey ef the league, not yet finding that their practiſes were diſcovered, : and; bes 

ingf6meſited and Twelled” with promiſes by the duke of Gu⁰ſe, and don Beruamina 

Meilorxa the Spa niſh heger at Puris, their boldneſs paſſed ſo far that beſides hav- 

ing poſſeſſed the Whole ſcope of the bity, liſted ſecretly! thoſe men that were fit to 

bear arms, and made great proviſions to arm them, they had alſo Em to communi» 

cate wich other prineipal cities of thek HRgdom, to raiſe and unite them in the-fame 

conſpiracy; which being by inveterate uſe and cuſtom grown to an unbounded liber- 

ty, they began already to think, got only of ſeizing upon ſtrong downg and fortreſſes; 

but went ſo far, as te dare conſpire againſt the king's owh perſon, thatthey miglit be 

able afterwards to order the affairs of the kingdom, at their pleaſure, and; as the league 

ſhould think fit. Gy TH : * 5 Fe r — 05 ee v * * 

It happened, that th counſel vofothe league being held one day in the Jeſt . 

colledge, a propoſition was made by the confederates, in the name of abe Snanih An 

ambaſſador, to ſurpriſe the town of Boulogne, a fortreſs in Picaruy] ſeated upon the ſurpriſe Bou- 

ſhore of the * ocean ſea, then under the government of the duke of Efpernony! and in ne by the 

his name kept by the fieur de Bernay, with the authority of governour. The proj ieilis Fleet, 

poſers alledged that the catholick king being about to ſet forth a mighty fleet go vealed by . 

for England, was content, that (uſing his forces in favour of that league) they ſhguld 4% 
land in France at their firſt arrival, provided they might be furniſhed with a ſtrong, * The Author 
large, and convenient harbour, where they might ſecurely enter g that there was no a 6 7 
place more fit than Boulogne, ſeated in thoſe parts which were neareſt the city of Ocean Sa. 

Paris, placed right againſt England, hard by Flanders, to receive ſupplies from thiende; z which we call 

the duke of Parma being there, raiſing a very great army, to join with the forces ef the Britiſh 

the fleet: They ſhewed, that the enterpriſe was not difficult; for the provoſt Vetus Se. 

a faithful inſtrument of the league, uſing every three months to ride his circuit, and, 3 

viſit thoſe parts with fifty of his“ archers, which were commonly; wont to go along or ef yl 

with him, might ſurpriſe one of the gates of the town at his entry; and Keeprit called, becauſe 

till he were relieved: by the duke of Aumale with the forces of the province, at in old time 

whoſe coming thoſe few ſoldiers which were there in the garriſon being cut eff; 1 — 

it was moſt eaſie to make themſelves maſters of the place 3 which being a very prin- r e 

cipal one, was greatly deſired alſo by the duke of Aumale himſelf: Who never having - 

been able to attain to the abſolutegoyeriment of Pirardy, tried all ways and plots, 

though bold and dangerous to compaſs it. This attempt of 2 did: very much 

pleaſe the confederates, hoping that all the Spaniſb forces would turri unexpected 

in favour of their deſigns; but it was no leſs hopeful to the intents of the undal. 

ſador Mendoza, conſidering the great benefit the navy would receive by ſo; impor- 

tant a place, and ſo large, ſo commodious an harbour, as well inthe proſecutoin f 

the enterpriſe upon Englazd, as if it ſhould be employ d in the affairs of France: where» 


fore the common opinion eoncurringto the ſame end, it was reſolvet im the council, tha e- 

the buſineſs ſhould be attempted, and the provoſt being informed thereof, who, wax 8 
moſt ready to undertake it; the fitting aſſignation was given to the duke of Aiumale, * 8 
who, by reaſon of his wonderful inclination to the affairs of the league, and his de- : 
fire to make himſelf abſolute in the government of Picardy, did, with as much | 
readineſs, put himſelf in order for the deſign. But lieutenant Poulain was no i 


leſs ſollicitous then they, to give the king intelligence of all the buſineſs, by means of e x" 
the high chancellor : So that monſieur de Bernay, being adyertiſed; and care- 
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1585. fully prepared, teseived the provbit- in ſo dextrdus. 4 manner, that in the entry of 
the gate, between the draw: bridge imd the pertulliſe, he was taken priſoner with the 
greateſt part of his men: and the dike of : Aumiile appearing a, while after under the 
walls was; by che fury bf the cannon ſhot fürded to retift e 
Pes for all the failing of thib enterpriſe, did not the conſoderates find, that 

tlleir ſecret conſultations were laid pen to the king's knowledge; but aſdribing the 
fſuncoeſleſs event vf chat attempt to chance, and ito che wonted diligence of the fieur de 
1 of 3 Bernay'z they edmicued their accuſtomed inclinations with ſo much ardour, that they 
1 takibg "conſulted of taking the king himnlelf, returning with a ſlende r Guard (as he was wont 
the Eing, as tO: do) from the Blyzazde Fines, whither hd -retiring himſelf from time to time to 
US: from the exerciſe ot his devotions! Got. as his detraficis! faid, of bis debauckes) at his re- 
unting. tor entered by the Purte S. Antdine, the fartheſt patt of all the city from the Lonvrr, 
. -_ _  whefe his goards were; ahd about which the ;oburt was lodged. But they them- 
- ſelves had not courage to prefecute: that attempt; not having any head of the donſe- 
_ defate. princes. their preſent, and the king having notice of it by the ſame means, 
began to take better heed to himſtif, and to go with more caution through the city, 
and the places about it, cauſing himfelf always to be attended by the captains of his 
Guards, and by a good number of hi moſt truſty gentlemen; not ſuffering the five and 
forty, appointed fof chat ferv iet, particularly, to ftic far from his perſon. He was often- 
times thinking to chaſtife their temerity, and to revenge himſelſ as well of the contempe = 
which the preachers ſhewed,:ſpeaking publickly againſt him, as of the conſpiracies of 
thoſe ſtirrer up of cite people, which had cauſed the greateſt and moſt important city of 
his kingdom to revok againſt him but many things with-held him from it; the treaty 
begun with the king of Nuvurre, the end whereof he defired to ſee before he gave 
any new diſturbance to the league, the near coming in of the foreign army, to op- 
; poſe the violence whereof, if he ſhonld not agree with the king of Navarre, he was 
ieceſſitated to make ufe of the forces of the league, and keep united with the lords 
of the houſe of Lorain, much leſs was that a fit conjuncture to break out into open 
war with them, by-puniſhing the Pariſians, the fo numerous forces of ſuch a | 
lous city alone requiring many preparations: to ſubdue them, and the abſence of the 
queen his mother, without 'whote advice he was not went to take any reſolutions of 
fuch confequence as concerned. the whole ſum of his affairs. To theſe weighty re- 
ſpects, — unfitneſs of the time, was added the office alia of monſieur de YVillequier,, 
whe being governor of Paris, either out of a certain propenſien, Which men have to 
defend and excufe thoſe that are under their ommand, or out ef a belief that they con- 
ſpired, not immediately againft the king, but only for the good of the catholick 
555 party, and againſt the duke d' Efpernon, or elſe diſdaining, that in his government, 
others ſhoald kinow more of the ſeeret affairs of that people, than he himſelf, and 
fhould, in a mariner, tax him of negligence, laboured to make them appear lyers, and 
farisfied the king, by aſſuring him, that the people did not bear him ill will, 
and thiat they plotted not any thing at all againſt him, and finally, endeaveured by 
ſeveral means, to perſwade him to diſſemble, and bear with ſome indiſcretions of 
the people, who were jealous of their religion. In which opinion ſecretary Vil- 
leroy did often ælſo concur 3 being intent by all ways poſſible, to hinder the further 
greutneſs of Efpernon. VELA RET or VFC 
Thus che king by diſſembling, increaſed the popular boldneſs and temerity ; ſo that 
the duke of Mayenne being about this time returned to Paris (who ſeeing his ar- 
my deſtroyed by toil and fickneſs in Gitienne, and not having been able to obtain 
| fromthe king, either recroits'df men, or ſupplies of money, was come perſonally to 
„Court, after. dhe taking of 'Chaftiilon) the heads of the Pariſians were ready to make 
TR their addreſſes to him, afpiring'to bring their deſigns about, under the protection 
file, 8 and conduct of his authority. Hot. Man, Buſſy, la Chapelle mortel, preſident Nully, Pre- 
Paris, and the v9ſt the curatè of 8. Seberine, and the preacher Vinceſtre, went ſecretly by night unto 
Louvre, and to him, ànd made him aequainted With their forces, tlie union of the people, the arms 
che mirions already. gathered, and with the intention they had, not only to reduce the city under the 
and the King's POWEr of che league, but alſo to ſeize upon the king's perſon, and put his favourites to 
adherents, and death, who gave him ſuch wicked counſel in favour of the Hugonots. The duke of 
to take the Mdhenne, who becauſe he had ever been of a contrary opinion to his brothers, was not 
— 3 fully informed of theſe particular practices, managed by the duke of Guz/e and the car- 
e not dinal, and who, by nature was averſe from too bold precipitate counſels, ſtood a Thin 
effected. a | | 
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in doubt, and took time to reſolve all the night following z which being come, and 1436, 
the ſame deputies of the union being come unto him, he defired them to inform him 
more diſtinctly of their intentions, of their forces, and of the plotx to which they 
truſted, being not difpoſed to undertake any thing which was not ſure to be effected. 
The deputies preſently did ſo, and related to him, That firſt of all they meant to 
make themfelves maſters of all the chief places of the city, and that they had laid the 
deſign in this manner: That to get the Bafille, they would go by night to the houſe 
of the Chevalier du I Guet, who dwelt in St. Catberinet, a very remote place, and by + Captain of 
one of the archers which are wont to wait upon him, who was privy tothe plot; cauſe the ordinary 
him to be told, that the N for him; at which, he opening his houſe to go Watch of Pa- 
out, an hundred armed men ſhould enter, and having taken him, ſhould force him“ | 
to open the Gate of the. Baſtille : That at the ſame time certain archers and ſerjeants, 


with whom they had agreed, ſhould cauſe the * Chaſtelet to be opened, under pretenee'® A Court of 
of bringing certain priſoners there, as it often happened, and ruſhing in, armed men Juſtice in Pa- 


ſhould make themſelves maſters of it: That the Gate of the 8 Arſenal, where there“ as Guildball 
was no Guard, ſhould be opened unto them by the two founders of ordnance, whom une a * 
they had dealt withal, and who dwelling within there, had promiſed to open it when ny are impri- 


they pleaſed : Which things being performed they would preſently run to the houſes ſoned. 


of the high chancellor, of the firſt preſident ofthe parliament, of La Gueſle the {| Pro- I. The Maga- | 


cureur-General, and of the king's counſellors, who, being taken unexpectedly in their 22 
beds, might eaſily be cut in pieces without reſiſtance. Which things being done, they 1 ; 
would barricado all the ſtreets with barrels full of earth and dirt, and with chains, bars, 
and other things, to the end that none might be able to relieve the city, or draw men 
in arms together, every ward ſtanding upon the defence of their own quarter, and 
eight thouſand armed men choſen amengſt them all, under the command of ſome ex- 
pert leader, or of the duke of Mayenne himielf, if he pleaſed to be there, ſhould beſet 
the Louvre, where there being only the ordinary Guards, and the retinue of courtiers, 
it would be eaſy to enter it by force, or conſtrain all thoſe that were there to yield by 
famine, having no proviſion of victuals within it: which being done, all the king's 
Mivious, and other counſellors ſhonld be cut in pieces, and the king himſelf put in a 
monaſtery, till the princes of the league had reſolved of a future form of Government : 
The duke of Mayenne being to go preſently with new forces into Guienne, and the ca- 
tholick king ſending in a mighty army over the Pirenean mountains, to deftroy the 
king of Navarro and the Hugonot party. At theſe propoſals the duke of Mayenne; 
a ſtayed man, was in much greater ſuſpence than before, both for the cruelty of the 
fact, and becauſe he thought it not ſecure to attempt ſuch things upon the only foun- 
dation of the common people, who, for the moſt part; are deceitful 4 and therefore 
anſwered the?deputics, that they ſhould think better of the ordering that enterpriſe, and 
tat he alſo would think upon it, and provide commanders and other neceſſary means 
for the execution, if he reſolved to meddle in it: And indeed, either doubtful in mind, 
or to have more convenience to think upon a buſineſs of ſo great conſequence, he feign- 
ed himſelf not well, and neither ſtirred abroad, nor admitted any to viſit him. | 
But in the mean time Poulain, who knew all the buſineſs, was not ſlow in going to 
the high chancellor the next morning betimes, to make him acquainred with the 
whole defign ; but he found him going out of his ledgivg ſooner than ordinary to 
counſel, wherefote ſecing much company with him, he was reſolved to defet the diſs 
covery till the afternoon, It happened, that he being very much in debt, ſome creci= 
tors of his having got leave to arreſt him, lighted upon him that morning, and cauſed = 
him to be ted priſoner tothe Cbaſtelet, where, ſeeing himſelf ſnut up, he; by à private 
note, let the high chancellor know of the diſaſter that had befallen him, and how ne- 
ceſſury it was that he ſhould ſpeak with him about things of infinite importance + 
whereupon the chancellor cauſing him to be brought bound before him, took him inte 
his 1 — pretending to examine the occaſion why he was impriſoned, and there he 
was fully informed by him of all that had been propoſed to the duke of Mayenue; and 
of all the defigns and attempts of che Puriſians ; but, to deceive the ſtanders by, ſeem- 
ing to be very angry with him, and that he would have him ſell his office to ſatisfy his 
Kors, he ſent him bound to ſecretary Villeroy, who ſet down his whole relation in 
writing, and to cover the buſineſs, ſo that thoſe of the nion might not have the leaſt ſuſ- 
| Pacion, he, with an angry countenance,:and more angry words, commanded hit to be 
carried back to prifon, from whence, by a =p * which che king _ 
SA hhh2 | _ eaviſed 
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The Hiſtory of the Civil Wars 
cauſed to give, he was ſet at liberty a few days after. But the king being informed 
of the conſpiracy of the Pariſians, (though monſieur de Ville- quier continued to aſſure 


him, and to ery out they were but lies and inventions, Poulain being often rebuked 


+ The Garden 


of the Louvre. 


and vilified by him as one who brought to deſpair by his own evil life, tried by this 
calumny to make his profit) commanded nevertheleſs that the Chevalier du Guet 
ſhould remove and lodge in the Eaſtile; cauſed the founders of ordnance to be put 
out of the arſenal, and put in the provoſt Papin with his archers for a Guard; 
ſtrengthened the Guards at the entry of the Louvre, and drew ſome of the duke of 
Eſpernor's horſe and foot within a mile of the town, which in time of need might 


be brought in by the Garden of the Þ Tuilleryes, at a back Gate opening into the 


fields. EIT: fa. 111 E Ln as 
They of the union were much aſtoniſhed, finding all their ſecrets were diſcovered: 
but they knew not upon whom to lay the fault, nor could they miſtruſt Poulain, be- 
cauſe the accident of his impriſonment had excellently diſguiſed his intelligence. But 
the duke of Mayenne was much more diſcontented at it; who having never con- 
ſented abſolutely to the conſpiracy of the Pariſians, faw himſelf yet included in their 
error, and as it were engaged within the king's. power, by whom he might very 
eaſily have been taken, had it not been for thoſe reſpects which made him proceed 
warily, and diſſemble all things to attain the end of his deſigns: wherefore if he 
had before feigned himſelf ſick, that he might have more conveniency to ripen his 
determination; now he was neceſſitated to do the ſame for fear of being taken and 


put to death by the king, if he ſhould go to the Louvre. But when after the ſpace of 
many days it was known that the King made no greater preparations, being ſatisfied 


wich having ſecured himſelf; the duke of Mayenne recovering courage, reſolved to 
Jeave the city, and retire to his Government of Bourgongne; whereupon going to the 
Louvre, he made as if it had been neceſſary for him to go into the country by reaſon 
of his want of health, and aſked the king leave; who for all his diſſimulation could 
not forbear to ſay, How now, Duke? will you forſake your League? Whkreat the 
duke teigning not to underſtand him, and ſaying, That he knew not what his maje- 
ſty meant, departed without further delay; the king rejoycing no leſs to ſee him go, 


and leave the Pariſians without a head, and without any ſettled reſolution 3 than he 


to be out of that danger, and to have eſcaped the king's forces without hazard of his 


life or reputation. | | 


The duke of Guiſe took it very ill, that the Pariſians had revealed their deſigns to 
his brother, as well becauſe knowing himſelf to have a freer courage and a more 
ſabtil ſprightly wit, he deſired in all things to be the man that ſhould give the firſt 
motion and beginning, and that ſhould order the courſe of all enterpriſes ; as be- 
cauſe he knew the nature and actions of the duke of Mayenne were not altogether con- 
formable to the aims of his intents : But the Pariſians excuſed themſelves, that they 
ſuſpected their counſels were already diſcovered ; whereupon their fear leſt the king 
ſhould prevent them, had cauſed the determination of imparting it to the duke of 
Mayenne, that they might execute the buſineſs without delay, having alſo believed, 
that the having recourſe to one brother more than to another was of no great impor- - 
tance, ſince one was preſent, and the other far off, and imployed in other affairs: 
W herefore the duke of Gui/e, not to be idle in the midſt of ſo many buſineſſes, and 
not to let his reputation grow ſtale and decay, had upon ſlight occaſions begun a war 
voluntarily with the duke of Bouillon, who poſſeſſing Sedan and Famets, very ſtrong 


and important towns, with other leſs places upon the confines of Lorain and Cham- 


pagne, did by them keep open the paſlage for the German army which came in favour 
of the Hugonots to enter France; wherefore the duke of Guiſe, who deſired to ſhut 
up that way by trying to drive the duke of Bouillon from thence, having made a great 
complaint, that the Garriſons placed in thoſe towns which were under Sedan, (where 
great ſtore of Hugonots were gathered together) did much harm unto the villages 


joyning upon Champagne, he aſſaulted ſuddenly and took Donzi, a place in that terri- 


tory very commodious to block up the principal city, as he preſently would have done, 
if another enterpriſe had not diverted him. Weng ! 

The Governor of Auſſone, a very principal town in the dutchy of Bourgongne, 
denied to yield it up to the duke of Mayenne, to whom it had been particularly aſ- 


ſigned, being encouraged by his ſo far diſtance, and his having been employed ſo long 


I Maſter of With the army in Guienne z and the + Grand E/quier, lieutenant of that province, a 


the Horſe. 


man 
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man meerly depending upon the king, though he made ſhew of deſiring to force that 1486. 
place did yet cunningly defer to do fo, nor could he find the way to bring him to 
his due obedience : Wherefore the duke of Cuife, who would endure no fuch affronts 
in the provinces held and governed by his family, and particularly in Bourgongne, 
cloſely united with Champagne, and ſtanding upon the al dete the kingdom, and 
jealous of his brother's reputation, and of his own, laying aſide the enterpriſe of Se- 
dan, came ſuddenly into Bourgongne with all the forces of the league, and. without 
other leave from the king, unexpectedly beſieged Auſſone, iN a ſufficient 4 ene 2 | 
garriſon, the defendants ſhewed themſelves ſo couragious, that in their firſt ſally they ſtrong place in 
defeated colonel St. Paul's regiment of foot, killing ſix captains and three hundred the Dutchy of 
| ſoldiers, and in the following aſſaults which were fiercely given unto the wall, beat - 
back the aſſailants oftentimes with much loſs; but being ſtreightned by the continual 457 he doke 
battery of three and twenty cannon, the greateſt part borrowed from the duke of Lo- of Gzi/e. 
rain, and diſtreſſed with mines, eſcalodoes, and redoubled aſſaults, and expecting 
no relief from any place, becauſe ſome few foot and horſe raiſed in Mombelliard, 
(which ſtate borders upon Bourgongne) and in Geneva by monſieur de Clervant, were 
_ defeated by monſieur de Rboſue camp. maſter to the duke of Guiſe, they capitulated in 
the end to yield themſelves, and having leave from the duke to go to Sedan and Ja- 
mets, upon the eighteenth of Auguſt they delivered up the place to the duke of Cuiſe, 
who having made the baron de Faneſay governour, returned preſently to the goVern- 
ment of Champagne, and from thence went to Soiſſons, where in a diet of the princi- 
pal heads of the league, it was reſolved, that the war with the duke of Bouillon 
ſhould be continued; wherefore as he was reſolute in his determinations, and moſt 
quick in the execution, having in a few days put his army in order, he attacked Ro- 
croy, a place fortified after the modern way, and conſtantly defended by the ſieur de 
Monmore. But in that multiplicity of aſſaults, and variety of attempts, wherein the 
art of the duke of Cue was admirable, and his valour no leſs; the having no hope of 
relief conſtrained the defendantsto yield at laſt ; amongſt which, one called Perſevalle, 
and two other captains corrupted with money and promiſes by the duke, feigned to 
retire to Sedan, and 7amets, giving him aſſurance they ned, 1 deliver up a gate of 
each of thoſe cities, when it ſhould be their turn to have guard of them; upon 
which hopes though with forces inferior to what was mace? for the beſieging a 
place of ſo great moment, he quartered at Moucon, a town near Sedan, and reſolved 
under colour of ſtreightning it, to expect the performances of thoſe promiſes, 
But while the duke of Guiſe does theſe things in Champagne, the queen- mother 
(the place of interview with the king of Navarre being appointed) was come to Cog- 
nac, attended by Ludovico Gonzaga duke of Nevers, (who having left the league; 
had put himſelf wholly under her protection) by the mareſchal de Retz, the ſieurs 
d' Abin, and de Rambouillet, by the abbot Guadagni, ſecretary Pinart, monſieur de 
Lanſac, and divers other perſonages, who for quality and wiſdom were of great 
eſteem. | | | 7 Tod 5 1 — PU 
On the other ſide the king of Navarre was come to Fernac, with the viſcount de 
Turenne, the ſieur de la Force and Monguidon, the baron de Salignac, and many other 
lords of his party; but with ſo great a ſtrength, (having with him eight hundred 
| horſe and few leſs than two thouſand foot) as at the firſt notice of them, put the 
queen-mother into very great ſuſpicion, there not wanting thoſe who doubted, and 
who ſpread abroad a report, that ſhe was come with an intention to take her, and 
carry her away by force to Rochel. But after it was known that the king of Navarre 
was come in that manner for his own ſecurity, as one who by reaſon of his own weak- 
neſs, and the uſage he had received at other times, was in doubt of being deceived ; 
and that the ingenuity of his nature, and the abſurdity of that buſineſs had taken away 
all jealouſies, they met at laſt upon the eighteenth of Ofober at St. Bris, equally diſtant 
from the places whence they came, there being on the queen's part beſides her ordinary The interview 
court, only the captain of her guard with fifty horſe, and on the king of Navarre's between - 
captain Lomelle with as many. The gates were guarded by two companies of foot, Is King 
one of the one party, and the other of the other, and in the field the cavalry of both of Navarre at 
ſides, in two jeveral ſquadrons ; the king of Navarre's commanded by the count de S. Bris,where- 
la Vall, and monſieur de la Neue; and the queen-mother's by the ſieur de Malicorne ne" pg | 
and other Gentlemen of the country. EN | A 25 
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Their publick diſcourſes paſſed in complaints on both ſides ; the king lamenting 
that the king of Navarre's obſtinacy not to change his religion, and to keep ſo far from 
court, put the king upon a neceſſity of making war: And on the other ſide, the 
king of Navarre complained, that whilſt he ſtood ſtill obedient to the king's com- 
mands, and moſt obſervant of the edicts, he to ſatisfie the lords of Guiſe, and other 


enemies to quietneſs had broke the peace. But being come to ſecret conference, the 


queen laid open the conditions which the king propounded of the divorce of queen 
Margaret, and of the marriage with the princeſs of Lorain, who was there preſent, 
and being of an age already marriageable, ſhewed tokens of moſt noble education and 
diſcreet modeſty, To this match the queen told him, that a manifeſt ſhould be ad- 
ded to declare him firſt prince of the blood, and lawful ſucceſſor to the crown; and 
alledged, that from thence would neceſſarily reſult the diſuniting of the duke of Lo- 
rain, father to the princeſs, from the league, and from the lords of Gui/e, who lo- 
fing ſo principal a foundation, either would become quiet of their own accord, or if 


they did not ſubmit themſelves freely to the king's will, they might with help of the 


German army, which was upon the point of entring the confines, be eaſily ruined 
and ſuppreſſed. That to attain fo great a good, nothing elſe was required from the 
king of Navarre, but only his converſion to the catholick religion, and his return to 
court; for as concerning the excommunication of Rome, and the pope's declaration 
of his incapacity to ſucceed the crown, as ſoon as he ſhould be a real catholick, 
the perſecution of the Guiſes being taken away, and the league deſtroyed, the revo- 


cation of it would without difficulty be obtained ; for the facilitating whereof, the 


king, who at firft was diſpleaſed, that Fabio Mirto a Neapolitan archbiſhop of Naza- 
ret, had been declared nuncio for France inthe place of Girolamo Ragazzoni biſhop of 
Bergamo a Venetian, and had refuſed to accept of him, was ſince perſwaded to re- 
ceive him; and beſides monſieur de St. Goart, marqueſs of Piſani, his ordinary am- 
baſſador to the pope, he had alſo appointed the duke of Luxembourg for extraordi- 
nary ambaſſador, both men of ſuch worth and prudence as would eaſily know how 
to overcome the greateſt 4ifficulties they ſhould find in that court. OECD 
This indeed was the beſt reſolution and the moſt powerful to deſtroy the lords of 


Cuiſe and the league; to reſtore the firſt authority, and majeſty to the king's perſon, 
and to put the affairs of France into a ſecure quietneſs ; and the king of Navarrehim- 


ſelf was of opinion that it was ſo, whereupon he took only two days time to conſider 
of it. But it was decreed that things ſhould go in another manner, and that not peace 


and accommodation, but war and ruin ſhould make way for the king of Navarre's 


exaltation 3 for on the one fide his thoughts repreſented ſuch a fear of being catched 
again, and deceived, by the bitter memory of St. Bartholomew's day; and on the other 
ſo weak hopes of his ſucceſſion to the crown, by reaſon of the youth of the king and 


queen, and an infinite number of accidents which might croſs it in length of time, 


that the ſhame of forſaking the Hugonot party, from which he acknowledged his pre- 


ſent condition, and of having, (to the ſcandal of his name) changed his religion fo 


often, condemning himſelf not only of inconſtancy, but even of atheiſm, if it ſhould 


be known that he ſwayed his faith to the intereſt of ſtate, he reſolved not to conſent 


to the queen's propoſitions, but to ſee if by another way there might be any means to 
obtain the ſame ends, | 3 | | 

With this determination he returned to the ſecond conference in the ſame place, 
where after the ſame complaints, to conceal what was treated of between them, they 
came to ſecret diſcourſes, wherein he ſhewed that the foreign forces mightaltogether 


as well be united with the King's, and turn with his to deſtroy the league, and ea- 


ſily to ſuppreſs the houſe of Lorain, without his being obliged to change his religion, 
er come to court: That the king in former times had plainly known the ingenuity of 
his nature, and the deſire he had; not only to obey him, but alſo to make him to be 
obeyed by thoſe ſtiff-neck*d rebels, againſt whom he would employ not only the Ger- 
man army, but all his own forces, friends and adherents, and his very life: That he 


was ready to give the king all poſſible aſſurance, and hoped that in a ſhort time his 


actions would of themſelves give teſtimony of his faith and ſincerity : That therefore 
it was now ſuperfluous to treat of changing his religion, a thing of ſo great moment, 
and to be refolved upon with very mature deliberation, and with thoſe circumſtances _ 
of counſels, inſtructions, and other particulars, which might ſatisfie his conſcience, 

and give juſt pretences to his reſolutions ; That it was alſo out of ſeaſon to preſs his 


coming 
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coming to court, where he could not ſecure himſelf, he ſhould ſtay without danger, till 
the Guiſes were utterly ſuppreſſed, whoſe power would never ſuffer his mind to reſt 
in quiet till he ſaw them made unable to practiſe their worited machinations : and with 


what heart, with what courage could he return to live in Paris, where the power of 


the league was ſo mighty' and the minds of the people fo cruel; unleſs the incendia- 
ries and ſtirrers up of tumultuous conſpiracies were taken out of the world? that the 
king therefore ſhould take what the nature of things would permit in that preſent con- 
dition, and become certain (with reaſon) that their common enemies being the ſame; 
and the ſame intereſts pleading for them both, he would labour with that candour 
and that efficacy which the exigency of the matter required. | 


To theſe reaſons. the queen anſwered, That as his converſation was eaſy; {6 neither 


could it want juſt pretences; for if the king ſhould make a league with him while he 
was diſobedient to the catholick church, and openly excommunicated, beſides the 
infamy which his name would incur, (by mingling in a conjunction not only abhor- 
red, and never ſo much as in thought conſented to by any other of the moſt chriſtian 


kings, but alſo immediately contrary to the vow and oath taken ſolemnly at his con- 


ſecration) he ſhould moreover give colour to the complaints, and juſtify the practices 
of the league; and which was of very great conſideration; he ſhould ſtir up all other 
catholick ptinces of the world againſt him. That upon their agreement would pre- 
ſently enſue the revolt of the city of Paris, (already in an uproar with but ſeeing that 
they treated with him) and the rebellion of many other chief cities, as alſo the alie- 
nation of all the catholick nobility, and the greater part of the kingdom: that this 


was the way to facilitate the king of Spain's aſſiſtance of the league, who would pre- | 


ſently be forced to turn thoſe preparations into France which were made againſt Zng- 
land. That at the firſt news of it, the pope; of an angry haſty nature, would run 
precipitately to Excommunications and Interdictions, would preſently diſpatch great ſup- 


Ty in favour of the league, and ſtir up all the Italian princes to unite themſelves with 


im for the defence of religion. That the duke of Lorain would not conſent the 
marriage of his daughter ſhould be conſummate whilſt he was an alien from the 
Church, nor would the ſtates endure he ſhould be declared the lawful ſucceſſor of the 

crown, whilſt he held the faith of the Hugonots. In concluſion, that his perſeverance 


was accompanied with all manner of difficulties and impediments ; but his converſion 
did wonderfully facilitate and lay open the way to all his hopes, neither doubtful nor 


uncertain; but well grounded and ſecure; _, | 
The king of Navarre excuſed himſelf, ſometimes with the indecency of changing, 
ſometimes with his conſcience; ſometimes diſcovering his fear of being brought into 
the net again; but in his excuſes the perplexity of his mind, and the force of the 
queen's reaſons appeared ; whereupon new time was taken, and another conference 


appointed within two or three days, wherein to facilitate the buſineſs, the duke of 


Nevers was admitted on the queen's ſide, and the viſcount de Turenne on the king of 
Navarre's; but they (contrary to expectation) did rather increaſe the difficulties, 
than open the way to any reſolution : for the duke of Nevers deſiring to ſhew his 
eloquence and learning as he was wont to do, wrought greater doubts in the mind 
of the king of Navarre, to whom the Italian arts were ſuſpected; and the viſcount, 
a man no leſs wiſe and cunning, than ſtout and valiant, tho he ſhewed a great incli- 


nation to favour the queen's reaſons, yet the common opinion was, that for fear of be- 


ing abandoned with the duke of Momorancy, (ſo they callled the mareſchal 7 Auville, 
after the death of his brother) and of loſing thoſe great hopes which he had of power 


and command in the Hugonot party, neither deſired peace; nor the king of Navarre's 
_ converſion ; and that therefore he ſecretly diſſwaded him from it: Wherefore nei- 


ther in this third conference could they conclude any thing; but at the very time the 
king of Navarre had warning given him to take heed of the artifices of the king and 
queen, who at the ſame inſtant while they treated wirh him, did aſſure the pope's 
nuncio, the duke of Guiſe, and the people of Paris, that whatſoever was done was 

in favour of the league; and that the end would juſtify, that this treaty inclu- 
ded ſuch a deſign as would at laſt break forth for the Good of religion : Where- 
by his jealouſy increaſing, not thinking it ſafe to truſt either the king's inconftancy,. 
or the queen's too much cunning, he reſolved in the end to follow the fortune of 

the Hugonots, and not to truſt the court; neither would he come to the conſe- 
rence any more himſelf in perſon, but continued to ſend the viſcount of Turenne; 


iii: | | who 
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who treating very dexterouſly with the queen, would never come to any concluſion 
at all. 1 hes 9 fs GAME | | 


With theſe negociations began the year 1587 ; upon the firft day whereof the king 


The ſolemn celebrating the ceremonies of the knights of the St. Eſprit in Paris, ſwore ſolemnly 


Oath of Henry 


the Third. 


not to ſuffer any other religion than the Roman catholick. This oath of his, as it 
was ſudden and inconſiderate, ſo both then, and many times after, it was blamed, as 
abſurd, and contrary to his own defigns ; for to treat of an agreement with the king 
of Navarre, and vow the extirpation of the Hugonots, did immediately contradict 
one another. But neither they that ſpake of it then, nor they that looking upon 
things afar off, reprehended it, did ſo afterwards, when they knew either the king's 
intention, or the contents of what was ſecretly treated with the king of Navarre : 


for monſieur de Rambouillet being come poſt from Poictou, and arrived already at 


court, upon the 27th of December, with letters from the queen, and with a relation of 


all that had paſſed with the king of Navarre, whereby the king was certified that it 
was impoſſible to conclude any thing, he ſtanding averſe from changing his religion, 
and propoſing an agreement without ſpeaking any thing about matters of faith; the 
king, to take away that hope from the king of Navarre, and to make him conſent 


to be converted; or if he would not change his mind, being reſolved, or rather ne- 
ceſſitated to join with the league to oppoſe the German army, made this proteſtation 


very opportunely, whereby he at once beat down all the complaints and calumnies of 


the heads of the league, and appeaſed in great part (at leaſt for a time) the minds of 5 
the Pariſians, who (as the commotions of the people are wont) varied their thoughts 


and inclinations with the breath of every the ſlighteſt accident; whereupon he was 


afterward able to ſtir to gather an army, and turn againſt the foreign forces, without 
being moleſted by the Pariſians, tho the wonted incendiaries did not fail to ſtrive 
to raiſe them more than once. The king's inclination was clearly ſeen in this, That 
when the courſe of affairs did neceſſarily force him to treat of any thing in favour of 
the Hugonots, he conſented to it very ſlowly, ambiguouſly, and after long conſide- 
ration : But if the buſineſs were to favour or unite himſelf to the catholick party, he 
concurred in that with ſo much readineſs and reſolution, that his motion to the benefit 
of the catholick faith plainly appeared to be natural, but the other produced by neceſ- 


ſity, and violently conſtrained. )® © 


And as for the king of Navarre, the news of the king's proteſtation being ſpeedily 
come unto his ear, and he complaining that the proceedings were contrary to what 
was treated with him, the duke of Ne vers anſwered him opportunely, That if he 

called to mind all the late treaties, he ſhould not find that ever the king had offered to 
tolerate or embrace the Hugonot religion, but that indeed he had tried all poſſible 
means to make him forſake it, and turn to the catholick, in which the king was ſo 


fully reſolved to live and die, that no accident, how averſe ſoever it might be, could 


ever be able to draw him from it. However it were, this is certain, that the queen 
having by monſieur de Rambouillet given the king account of the king of Navarre's 


_ laſt reſolution, received commiſſion at his return to change her diſcourſe in that tre- 


ty, and inſtead of the propounded league between them, to try if ſhe could procure 

a truce for ſome few months, to gain time to make preparations againſt the army of 
the Germans. But neither did this take effect: for tho' the viſcount of Turenne 
came often to the queen, and that the duke of Nevers and the mareſchal de Byron 
went often to the king of Navarre ; yet they concluded nothing but a ſuſpenſion of 


arms for ſo few days, that the king did not care to ratify it, and the king of Na- 


varre, not willing to retard the coming of the Germans, broke off the treaty, and 
went away to Rochelle, as alſo the queen, with the ſame ſpeed, beyond her age, or 
the ſeaſon of the year, returned to Paris; where all the late treaties being repeated 
and diſcuſſed, chiefly by the counſel of monſieur de Villeroy it was coneluded neceſſary 
for the king to unite himſelf to the heads of the league betimes, and with their 
forces together to oppoſe the German army, ſo that the king of Navarre might not 
by any means poſſible be able to join with them, fince they faw his mind could not 


be brought by any compoſition to an agreement with the king, and that the firmneſs 


of his reſolution could not be broken by any largeneſs of conditions : Wherefore no- 


thing remained, but to follow the old way, trodden by ſo many other kings, ill 
| ſome other occaſion ſhould make an overture of new reſolutions, and to reſiſt the vio- 


lence of the Hugonot army, that the kingdom might not be left a prey to the fury of 
| ſtrangers, 
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ſtrangers, that the royal majeſty might not utterly be abaſed and made contemptible, 
and that he might not be ruined while he was unarmed, and an enemy to, or at leaſt 
diſtruſtful of both the factions. 2 woes „ 
Monſieur de Villeroy argued, that eaſe and want of arms had taken away the ſplen- 


dor and reputation from the es perſon : That the taxes and impoſitions exceſſive- 
ly increaſed, had rendered it odious; and that therefore taking arms again himſelf 
with a mighty army, ſhewing his wonted valour and greatneſs of courage, and put- 
ting an end to the calamities of war by an abſolute victory, he might recover his 
former majeſty, make the ſhadows of ſo many contrived powers of his ſubjects vaniſh 


with the ſun-ſhine of his Greatneſs, and ſtrike fear and terror into-thoſe who thought 


to force him to conſent to their own wills: He ſhewed that this was the true way to 
diſſipate and fruſtrate the ſtrength of the league; for that when he ſhould once com- 


mand his own armies, the nobility and ſoldiery would much. more willingly follow 
his ſtandard than the enſigns of the lords of Guj/e, and that every one would rather 
draw water from the fountain (if they might) than from the. brook. He alſo al- 


ledged that by his declaration in favour of the catholicks, (which his actions would | 


ſhew to be ſincere) he might aſſure himſelf of the Popiſb and Spaniſb forces, ſince 
neither of them would ever dare to ſtir againſt him, when the pretence of religion 
was taken away : and that it was already known how the pope, forced by the truth 
and evidence of reaſon, had anſwered cardinal Pelle-ve, urging him for aſſiſtance in 
favour of the league, that he knew not how to take arms againſt a lawful catholick 
and religious king, unleſs firſt they could make it plainly appear that he favoured the 


_ eſtabliſhment of the Hugonots z and the king of Spain not having the courage to de- 


clare himſelf openly, had gathered his forces together under pretence of making war 


| with England, waiting for an PEI to turn againſt him, but not otherwiſe than 
5 im occaſion. Moreover, he affirmed that all other 


the cloak of religion might give caſt 
counſels were but politick ſubtilties and inventions, new ways, difficult knots, im- 


oſſible Chimeras, and deceitful ſhadows : That this only was the great high-way and 
een road that led to victory and repoſe; after which, lightening the weight of 


their loads and burthens, he might give breath and quiet to the common people, and 
get the love and affection of all his ſubjects. In ſum, he concluded with his wonted 
maxim, That the king could no way more eaſily deſtroy the league, than by carry- 
ing himſelf plainly ay ſincerely, as the other kings his glorious predeceflors had 


done : for by taking away the foundation of pretences and complaints; the fabrick of 


all thoſe plotted deſigns would fall to ruin of itſelf. i 
Theſe reaſons, or rather evident neceſſity, made the king reſolve to unite himſelf 
with the league, and to oppoſe the army of the Germans z and therefore he preſently 
diſpatched Myron the phyſician to the duke of Guiſe, to let him know that he had 

endeavoured by the queen his mother's late interview, to draw the bufineſs out in 
length, and to procute a ſuſpenſion of arms with the king of Navarre, thereby to 


prod erouſly done ſo many other times, without endangering the whole ſum of affrirs ; 


ut having found the king of Navarre's propoſitions were very hard, and the time 


of the coming of the Germans {till drawing on, he was reſolved to oppoſe them by 
force: That he would diſpatch the ſieur de Sancy to the cantons of the Swiſſes, to 
make ſtrong levies : That he was preparing an army commanded by the duke of 
Joyeuſe, to Be 

might not be able to paſs the Loire, and come to join with the Germans: That he 
would make another ready to march where need ſhould. require, but that the Ger- 
mans being, firſt to come into Lorain, and then into Champagne and Bourgong he, pro- 
vinces governed by him and the duke of Mayenne his brother, vt was alfo neceſſary 
that they ſhould take arms, and calling in all their friends and dependents, ſhould 


make up a body of an army, able to wait upon and diſtrels that of the Hugonors in 
their entry. Myron the phyſician found the duke of Guiſe at Moucon near Sedan, 
fad, by light inconſiderable enterpriſes, he endeavoured 
to ſtreighten that place, expecting that Perſeval and the others that went out of Ro. 


where, with the forces he 


croy being corrupted by money and his promiſes, ſhould give him fome opportuniry 
to ſurpriſe either Famets or Sedan itſelf : * one of them was in one city, and the ocher 
two in the other. Myron delivered what the king had given him in charge: adding 
the queen · mother's exhortations, accompanied with kind letters, expreſſing a confi- 


K k k k | dence 


divert the entry of the Cermans, and make them fall aſunder by delays, as be had 


ſent againſt the king of Navarre, to the end that being kept in play, he 
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dence in him ; and without difficulty (becauſe the neceſſity.of oppoſing the enemics 
was reciprocal) carried back word from the duke of Cuiſe, that he would obey his ma- 
jeſty's commands, and that drawing together the friends and dependents of his houſe, 
he would not fail of thoſe endeavours which he had always been wont to lend in the 


exigencies of the crown; beſeeching his majeſty that he would but once free himſelf of 
the ſtubbornneſs of the Hugonots, and give way that his kingdom might be purged 


from the deadly poiſon of hereſy. 
But this liberty of framing an army to oppoſe the Germans being given to the duke 


of Guiſe, (which howſoever he would have taken of himſelf) the king was ſtill in 


wonderful great difficulties which way he ſhould carry himſelf, both to hold the king 
of Navarre in play, and make war with ſo great an army, as was ready to invade his 
kingdom: for as when the wills of his ſubjects were unanimous, and well united with 


him to the ſame end, the French nation was ſo warlike, that it needed little to fear 


the force of any foreign enemy; ſo now having not op a very gteat number of Hu- 
gonots in every province, but (which at the preſent raiſed greater difficulties) the in- 


tentions and forces of the catholicks being divided by ſeveral ends, the event of 


things was by that diſcord made very doubtful and uncertain : Nor did the victory of 
the duke of Guiſe repreſent. it ſelf unto the King's mind with leſs terror than that of 


the king of Navarre and the Germans, not being able which way ſoever the event ſuc- 
ceeded, to promiſe himſelf any thing but infinite dangers, and greater troubles than 


he had ever had in times paſt : which affficted him ſo much the more, becauſe, being 
a prince of exceeding providence and quick foreſight, he had all difficulties and future 
encounters as it were ever preſent before him; whereby he was not only taken off from 


his wonted entertainments, but watching whole nights in moſt deep conſiderations, 
he went often outof his chamber in the moſt ſilent hours, and coming into the lodgings 
of the queen his mother, held long conſultations there: to which were called (as 


more truſted than any others) ſometimes the mareſchal de Retz, ſometimes the abbot 
del Bene: For the duke of Eſpernon, though moſt beloved by the king, and maſter of 
his favour, was yet an open enemy to the Guiſes ; and Villeroy on the other ſide, who 
for his wiſdom and experience in matters of Government was highly in eſteem, was 

yet ſuſpected in this buſineſs, by reaſon of his enmity with the duke of E/pernon, 
and all the men of greateſt credit depended nearly upon one of theſe two, nor (though 
he feigned the contrary) did the king much like or eſteem the duke of Nevers, becauſe 

he thought with his wiſdom to rule in all things as an oracle. Thus all the ſecret 


conſultations were reduced only to four perſons, unleſs the widow dutcheſs of Uſes, 


a lady of great worth and excellent wit, and who, as it is believed, had alſo in her 
younger days been very acceptable to the king, did participate in the counſels of ſome 


affairs, though not of the moſt ſecret and intimate ones. To theſe the ſieur de Ram- 
_ bouillet was often joined, who, of a ſubtle nature, powerful eloquence, and profound 


learning, began to riſe in credit near the king and queen-mother, but he was not 
yet made a ſecure confident, and therefore all ſecret buſineſſes did not appear unmaſk - 


ed to him. Thus all the preſent difficulties and future doubts being exactly ſifted 
among theſe, and the opinions of the other cabinet - counſellors being heard upon 


ſome particulars, the king's determination was ſhut up within theſe limits: That the 
duke of Foyeuſe with competent forces ſhould go againſt the king of Navarre, but 


that Jehan, ſieur de Lavardin, of whoſe endeavours the king was very confident, ſnould 
go along with him as his lieutenant and moderator, to the end that the king of Na- 


varre might be held in action, but not ſuppreſſed; it being ſufficient to keep him ſo 


in play, that he might not get looſe to join himſelf with the German army. That the 
care of hindering the entry, and oppoſing the firſt violence of the foreign army ſhould 
be left to the duke of Gyi/e, and the other lords of his family, being certain that 


the duke for the haughtineſs of his mind, the defence of his own eſtate, and the en- 
creaſing. of his reputation, a thing ſo neceſſary ſor the heads of popular factions, 
would paſs by no occaſion which ſhould offer itſelf of fighting with the Germans, 
from which battle an equal joy and benefit would reſult which way ſoever the event 
ſucceeded; for the conquerors and the conquered would be equally routed and de- 


; ſtroyed : or rather, it was very probable, that the duke of Guiſe, being much infe- 
_ rior in ſtrength, would either in one or many encounters be defeated, and by conſe- 


quence the league broken to pieces; but that to prevent the conquerors from having 
free paſſage to run on, and do their pleaſure to the ruin of the kingdom, the 8 
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ſhould make up a mighty army with Swi/e-infantry, and with the greateſt number of 


nobility that he could, to be ready to withſtand all dangers, and give the law as he 


pleaſed to both the conquered and conquerors; a thought for the ſpaciouſneſs of 


it ſo imprinted in the king's mind, that as he walked alone he was often heatd to 
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break forth into theſe words, DE INIMICIS MEIS VINDICABO INT. A faying of 


MICOS MEOS. | 

With this reſolution he preſently diſpatched monſieur de Sancy to the Swi/ſes to 

raiſe eight tuouſand foot of that nation, and the army was begun te be prepared 

wherewith the duke of Joyeuſe was to march into Poicton and Xaintonge, where the 

king of Navarye, fince the queen-mother's departure, not loſing a minute of time, 

had taken Chiſay upon compoſition, and Suſſay by aſſault, ſtormed St. hen hgh and 
forced Fontenay to yield, ſurpriſed Mouleon, and having made himfelf maſter of all 


thoſe quarters, gathered all poſſible forces, called in his dependents and adherents, 


raiſed new infantry, and ſet all his endeavours bn work to draw together a compe- 
tent army wherewith he might march to receive his Germans 3 to perfect which bu- 


ſineſs, it being neceſſary to return to Rochel to gather money, arid furniſh himſelf with 


ammunition, he left two regiments of foot to keep thoſe places he had gotten under 


the command of de Bory, and Charboniere, edlonels, of as they are now commonly 5 


called, * camp-maſters, 4 A 
But the fame of the king of Navarre's ſucceſſes, and the complaints of the catho- 


licks, who exclaimed in a manner publickly; that the country near unto him had - 

been left without an army, purpoſely to give him opportunity to augment his forces, * 
e | 

ſends img 


_ conſtrained the king to haſten the diſpatch of the duke de Foyenje, who with a great 
number of the nobility; (whoſe favour he had exceedingly won by his courteſie and li- 


berality) and with between ſeven and eight thouſand foot and light horſe, was al- Ki 


Fleury the ITT, 


Maiſtres di 
amp. 


inſt the 
g of Na- 


moſt ready to begin his march. Before his departure the king calling to him in private varre, and 
monſieur de Lavardin, (choſen lieutenant: general of that army, a man by reaſon of gives ſecret 


his antient dependencies not ill· affected to the king of Navarre's party) informed him 
of his intentions, and how neceſſary it was for him to proceed with ſuch moderation 


er to La- 
vardin to op- 
poſe, but not 


in that war, that the Hugonots might be kept in action without putting the whole ſuppreſs him. 


ſum of affairs in hazard; it not being fit in the difficulty of that preſent conjuncture 


to engage the catholick forces, nor venture them in ſuch ſort as might prejudice thoſe 
buſineſſes that were in agitation : then after long inſtructions, he filled him with great 


hopes and promiſes, if he could order matters according to the informations he had 


received. But Lavardin, either not ſufficiently informed in a ſhort diſcourſe or two, 
or perchance not being able for want of capacity to diſcern the king's Intentions, which 
was, that affairs ſhould be kept in equal ballance; or elſe drawn by ſome intereſted de- 


pendents uponthe king of Navarre, was imprudently afterwards in a manher the in- 


trument of ruining that army, which was not taken notice of by the duke of 70% 


eſe, who (full of high generous ſpirits, and puffed up with the great abundance of 


_ Nobility that ſerved under him) having haſtily paſſed the Loire, fell ſo unexpectedly, 


into the Hugonots quarters, that the regiments of de Bory and Charbomiere, which 
over-ran the country every whete, were not able to mike their retreat, but being 
both ſurrounded in the town of St. Eloy, though they made very gallant reſiſtance for 
many hours, yet were they at laſt taken by force, and cut in pieces to the very 


laſt man. The ſieur de Bory was left priſoner, and Charboniere ſaved himſelf by flight 


at St. Meſſant, which town being beſieged, and terribly battered, in the heat of that 
victory was fain to yield within a few days, and was unfortunately ſacked by the vio- 


| lence''of the ſoldiers; and with the ſame fury the abby of Mazllezais and Tbonne- 
Carente were alſo taken. But the ſieur de Lavardin not being able to reſiſt the will of 
the duke of Foyenſe, (who deſirous of glory, not averſe from the deſigns of the 
league, and (as he ſaid himſelf) defirous that the preachers of Paris might have oc- 
caſion to magnifie his actions, and make his name famous, aſpired by his enterprizes 
to confirm that greatneſs to which fortune had raiſed him) began to attempt that b7 
policy, as he thought, which he could not openly bring to paſs; and by ſlackening the 
diſcipline of his men, and by giving the common ſoldiers frequent opportunity of 
{poil and plunder, was the occaſion that many ran away, (for moſt of them ſought 
to pet home and ſave what they had gotten) to which the ſickneſſes and diſeaſes being 


added, in part cauſed by hard duty, but much more by ill government, the army was 


_ Rrangely diminiſhed in a ſhort time; wifich being known and certified by their muſ- 
„ | | Kkkk 2 | ters; 
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1587. the commanders, and Lavardine among the firſt, began to adviſe the duke not to 
proceed further til] his infantry were recruited, without which it was impoſſible for 
him either to take in any towns, or to make war in the incloſed fenny places of 
Xaintonge ,, this counſel, and the news that came daily from court of the duke of 
Eſpernon's Greatneſs and authority, which pierced the duke of Foyen/e very deeply, 
made him reſolve to take poſt, and go to the court in perſon, as well to keep him- 
ſelf freſh in the king's memory, as to obtain a new addition to his forces. But his 
coming thither cauſed him more diſcontent than his abſence had done before : for he 
found that the wife of his brother Henry count de Bouchage was newly dead, who 
was ſiſter to the duke d Eſpernon, and had maintained that friendſhip (at leaſt in 
The Count 4 *PPEATANCE) which by their emulation was wholly blotted out of their hearts; to 
Bouchage, Bro- Which misfortune was added, that the count, either out of extream ſorrow for his 
ther to the Wife's death, whom he moſt dearly loved, or out of a ſatiety of worldly things, or 
Duke of J- (as it was reported) becauſe he had ſo promiſed his lady in her life time, took the 
N Ca- habit of a Capuchin, making himſelf be called friar Ange de Foyeuſe, to the infinite 
dne Death of Grief of his brother: nor did the adverſeneſs of his affairs end there; but at the ſame 
his Wife, time he ſaw the marriage concluded between the duke of Eſpernon and the counteſs 
whom he of Caxdale, heir of that moſt noble, wealthy family; which wedding the king did 
dearly loved. not honour ſo much with the vanity of pomps and ceremonies, as he had done that 
pol the duke de Foyeuſe, but with preſents of infinite value, and with the additions of 
The Duke of ineſtimable riches, whereof the duke of Eſpernon was a very careful manager. To 
E/pernon mar- theſe ſerious buſineſſes the courtiers added alſo light youthful diſcourſes ; for the duke 
ries the Coun- of Eſpernon loving mademoiſelle Stavay, one of the queen's Gentlewomen, and the 
teſs of Can- duke of Joyæuſe mademoiſelle de Vitry, another of the ſame court, whom they were 
_ « _ wont to preſent with very rich Gifts: They ſaid that the duke of Joyeuſe, at his re- 
King honours turn, found he had alſo quite loſt the heart of Mademoiſelle de Vitry; for being won 
the Wedding by the duke of Eſpernon's preſents, or the hopes of marrying monſieur de S. Goart, who 
with great depended upon him; with a womaniſh inconſtancy ſhe was turned to that ſide, which 
Preſents. either for the love he bore her, er for envy and emulation, did wonderfully afflict 
him. Theſe things ſtriking deeply into the mind of Joyeuſe, but much more the leſ- 
ſening of the king's favour, which he knew to be much abated, (having publickly 
told him that the court reckoned of him as a Poltron, and that he was not able to wipe 
off that blemiſh) he returned to the army with thoſe few forces that were granted 
him, and, as the cuſtom is, preſent paſſion having more power with him than for- 
mer benefits, he reſolved with himſelf to adhere wholly to the league, to wreak the 
| hatred which he bore to his corrival, and preſently to give battle to the king of Na- 
varre, hoping by a famous victory to confirm his own fortune, and make himſelf 
equal to the duke of Gai/e, both in the catholick party, and in the air of the common 
people's applauſe. | | | RY 
But it was in vain for him to pretend at one flight to reach ſo high a pitch, to 
which the Cuiſes by long patience and many years endeavours, had attained by little 
and liitle z and he by ſtriving precipitately to force the nature of things, did haſtily 
procure his own ruin; to which, whilſt he runs on the one ſide with an unbridled 
fury, the king of Navarre proceeding with more circumſpection, was intent in ga- 
thering forces from all parts to enable himſelf to move towards the Loire, and meet 
the German army. To him were joined the prince of Conde, the viſcount dy Tu- 
renne, the duke de la Tremouille, the count de Montgamery, and the marqueſs de Galle- 
rande, the baron de Salignac, and a good number of horſe and foot under many 
Gentlemen of note, and old experienced commanders, ſo that his army was not 15 
numerous as reſolute and valiant. About this time, by the means of his ordinary 
confidents, he had ſollicited Charles count of Soiſſons, and Francis prince of Conty, 
brother to the prince of Conde, who till then had perſevered in the catholick faith, 
and continued near the king's perſon in the court; urging to them, that the buſineſs 
now in hand did no longer concern religion, but the defence of their family, and 
the inheritance and ſucceſſion of the crown; to which not only he was called, but 
ſucceſſively the whole houſe of Bourbon; and that it was therefore fit in that common 
cauſe and reciprocal intereſt, they ſhould all unite themſelves, to make the greater re- 
ſiſtance againft thoſe who went about to exclude and ruin them; and that they ſhould 
take example by their enemies, among which the duke of Merceur and his brothers, 
though they were the King's brothers-in-law, and had from him received ſo much 
| | | | honour, 
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honour and ſo many benefits, yet becauſe they were.of the houſe of Larain, kept = 
united with the duke of Guiſe and the reſt of Ae Fay, 20d Rags out AY 5 5 1597 
own fiſter and brother-in-law : That if it were awful. for them to do ſo for the execu- 
tion of new unjuſt deſigns, much mare Was it Jawful for them of the houſe of Bourbon 
to unite themſelves all together for the defence ra d ancient prerogatives, 
which were due unto them by the legal univerſal conſent of the French nation: That 
they need not fear they ſhould ſuffer any violence in their conſciences: for he. that 
laboured for the liberty of others,” would never take it away from thoſe that were ſo 
near himſelf, but that they ſhould take example by ſo many catholick lords and Gen- 
tlemen which followed the fortune of his party. By which. reaſons theſe two princes 
being moved, as alſo becauſe they ſaw themſelves kept under, and little valued at the 
court, reſolved to go over to his party, and determined that the prince of Conty, faul 
Join with the army of the Reiters as ſoon as they were come into France, and that che 
count de Soiſſons ſhould go to the FHugonot camp in Aaintonge; which that he might 
ſecurely do, the king of Navarre gave order to the ſieurs de Columbiere and Sans 
Marye du Mont, who had raiſed ſome forces in Normandy in favour of his arty + that 
they ſhould conduct him to the paſſage of the Loyre, whither he had ſent the viſcount 
of Turenne with eight hundred horſe to meet him; and it fell out ſo luckily, thatthe 
count and the Norman forces went cloſe by the duke of Foyeuſe his army without 
receiving any damage at all, and united themſelves with very great joy to the army 
of the king of Navarre, who, highly incenſed at the inhumanity uſed to his two. Re- 
giments which were cut in pieces in Poictou, being wary, yet reſolved to take revenge; 

advanced ſtill forward, while the duke of Joyeuſe, as it were aſſured of the victory; 
% %% /  Ces 

In the mean time the German army was upon the point of marching towards Lo- 
rain : for the proteſtant princes ambaſſadors being returned home with the angry an- 
ſwer of the king of France, the king of Denmark, Chriſtian duke of Saxony, the mar- 

ueſs of Brandenbourgh, prince Caſimir, the proteſtant cantons of Swiſſerland, with 
Hors orher lords of the ſame religion, at the importunity of the king of Navarre's 
agents, but much more at the exhortations of Theodore Beza, gave reſolute order for 
the raiſing of that army; towards which, beſides the money gathered publickly_ in 
the proteſtant churches, and put into the hands of prince Caſimir, there were alſo ſixty 
thouſand ducats added by the queen of England. With this money, and the conſent 
and endeayour of all the proteſtant lords inGermany,it was eaſy to raiſe an army in that 
populous warlike nation; ſo that in the beginning of July there met in Al/atia, under 
the conduct of prince Caſimir, upon whom that charge had been conferred by the 
reſt, twelve thouſand Reiters, four thouſand German foot, and ſixtecn thouſand, Swiſſes, Te 
for the other four thouſand went into Dauphine apart. Fabian baron d' Onaw, born band Oo. 
in Pruſſia, commanded as prince Caſimir's lieutenant-general ; a man of private con- of Germany, | 
dition, but riſen to high eſteem by the favour of the king of Denmark and of the moved at the 
count Palatine, and accounted a man of very great boldneſs and courage; but of King ofFrazce 


neither wiſdom nor experience proportionable to an employment of ſo great weight . his Anſwer to 


their Ambaſ- 


and though in the beginning ot Auguſt, Guilliaume de la Marte, duke of Bouillon, ſadors, raiſe an 
came up with two thouſand foot and three hundred French horſe, and by commiſſion Army under 


from the king of Navarre, was to have been General of that army; and though at the Conduct 


his arrival he diſplayed the white cornet, (a mark due to the ſupreme commander) of prince Ca. 


yet retaining only the name, he left the command wholly to the baron d Onaw, both'heing 5 — 


for his age, and becauſe he was of the nation, as alſo out of reſpect to prince Caſimir. into A/aria, 
With the duke of Houillonx were Robert count de la Marte his brother, the ſieurs de was forty 
Guitry, de Monluet, de la Nocle, and many other French Gentlemen; to whom the thouſand Men, 
ſieurs de Mouy and Cormons, with many other of their adherents, came from Geneva, ron 88 
with two hundred horſe and eight hundred foot: and every day the army increaſed Lieutenant - 
with the number of thoſe who ran thither from Dauphine, and the other confines of General to 


France; ſo that before it moved out of Al/atia, it amounted to the number of forty princeCafimir | 


thouſand fighting men. 2 5 C is 18 
Before this army marched, there came an edict from the emperor Rodolphus Se- Second. the 
cundus, ſent to the baron 4 Onaw, which contained, That he having without his li- Emperorcom- 
cenſe, and without the letters patents of the empire, cauſed that army to. be raiſed pn — Ba- 

| Nos | ron de Onaw 
by a publick Edict to diſband the Army raiſed without his Leave, and to deſiſt from the buſineſs upon pain of thelm perial 
baniſkment : to which the Baron anſwers with Excuſes 1 Fp e,, Hip ff 6 
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to invade the Kingdom” of France, thould preſently diſband it, and deſiſt from the 
enterpriſe, under pain of baniſhiment var ofthe empire, both to himſelf and thoſe tha 
ſhovld follow himi. To which threatning the baron 4Onaw anſwered in writing, 
That the enterpriſe being neither his, nor againſt the empire, nor againſt the king 
dom of France, but for the relief of the oppreſſed confederates, of the proteſtant prin- 


ces: and the German nation having ever had that liberty to enter themſelves into pay 


under whom they pleafed, fo that it were not againſt the emperor, nor his juriſdi- 
Cori, he neither thought himſelt obliged to deſiſt, nor to diſband the army, but that 
without offence to the kom rhe he would continue the buſineſs begun by commiſſion 
from his princes. Thus the emperor making no reply, nor proceeding to any other 
new prohibition, about the middte of Auguſt the army was ready to begin to march, 
And to the end that buſineſs might proſper under the conduct of the duke of Bouil- 
ion and the baron 4 Ona, the count de la Marck was appointed to lead the van: 
the command of the German cavalry was given to the baron de Bouck, an expert ſol- 


dier of that nation; that of the Soi infantry, to Claude Anthony, ſieur de Clervant; 


to Mony the command of the H ench foot; the ſieur de Guitry, a Frenchman, and Lo- 


do dick Romf, a Cerman, being marſhals of the field. 


89 71 


Againſt all theſe preparations, the duke of Lorain (who in all the other wars had 


| 


ever ftood neuter, and now had declared himſelf in favour of the league, and of the 


lords of his family) being firſt at the frontiers, was in a very great fear, finding he 


had not ſufficient force to make reſiſtance, and with letters and meſſages ſollicited the 
duke of Cuiſe, and all his friends and confederates, that ſince they had drawn him 
into fo much danger, they would alſo be ready and ſpeedy to help him out. He had 


| raiſed two thouſand Reiters out of the territories of the catholick princes of Germany, 
under the command of the baron of Swartzemburgb; eight hundred other horſe, 


ſome * Albanians, fome Italians, and four thouſand foot of his own ſtate ; to which 
forces the prince of Parma, Governor of the low-countries, in performance of the 
league with the catholick king, had added eight hundred Bourguignon horſe, under 
the command of the marqueſs de Havray, and two thouſand foot, all Walloons, un- 


der the command of the marqueſs de Yarambone. But it being neceſſary to put a Gar- 


riſon in Nancy, the chief city of Lorain, and many other leſſer towns, he had neither 
force enough left to hinder tie paſſage of the Germans, nor to defend his coun- 


o from their incurſions ; and therefore the duke of Cuiſe, the very ſoul and life 
a 


his party, and upon whom the foundation of all the affairs of the league was 
ſettled, drew friends and forces together from all parts to aſſiſt and defend the duke 
of Lorain. | | . | „ | 
Nor did the king of France make leſs preparations than the reſt ;. but being reſol- 
ved to ſhew his face, and make himſelf arbitrator of affairs, he drew all his forces to- 
gether ; for beſides eight thouſand Swij/s foot, raiſed under the publick colour of the 
catholick cantons, he alſo levied fourteen thouſand French foot, ſummoned all the 
ſoldiery, called all the nobility to attend him, having determined to command his 
army himſelf in perfon ; wherein he received no other hindrance, but the unquiet- 
neſs of the Pariſians; for the preachers and council of /;x/cen ceaſed not to ſtir up 
the people, and to make frequent tumults in the city, inſomuch as the authority of 
the Link and his magiſtrates was deſpiſed and trodden under foot, with very great 
danger of an open change deſired and procured by them. Nor durſt the king in that 
preſent condition puniſh the authors of thoſe tumults, for fear of cauſing an abſolute 
revolt, and in a conjuncture of ſo great danger deprive himſelf of that city, which 
had ever been the baſis and foundation of his party; this encouraged them with more 
boldneſs to multiply their deſigns, which would have produced the event aimed at by 
the heads of the league, if firſt the imminent fear of the German army, and then 
the king's oath taken againſt the Hugonots, and the promiſe wherewith he took arms 
for the common defence, had not reſtrained and with held the people, who out of 
fear, and ſome certain reſpects of duty, were not very forward to embrace ſeditious 
counſels. But the King having with great dexterity and patience often quieted 
thoſe uproars raiſed without occaſions, full of ill-will towards the heads of ſedi- 
tion, 8 cunningly diſſembling it, having left the queen- mother as regent in 
Paris, and monſieur de Villequier as Governor, departed from the city about the 


end of July, and went to Meaux ten leagues from thence, about which place he 
had cauſed quarters to be taken up for his army. Thither the duke of Gui/e came 
| 5 5 3 unto 
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unto him, Meaux bein a town under his command, and wer Oct together with 1597, 
ſhews of exceeding. kindneſs and reſpect, but thought very different from the out- 


ward appearance, 'The diviſion" of oth, horſe and foot was made in the duke of 
Guiſes'preſence, the king having appointed rwenty cornets of Norſe, and four re. 
giments of foot for the duke, reſerving all the reſt for the army which he was to 
lead himſelf; but almoſt all the hoffe were withheld afterward with feveral excules, 
and the duke of Griſe had only thoſe foot left him, which were brought by his de- 
pendents 3 for in their meetings and diſcourſes, ſuſpicions bei g.. rather increaſed, 
than former hearts-burning taken away, the king was ſo much ch more firmly ſettled 
in his intention; to beware no lefs of the duke of Guiſe, than + the foreign army 3 
and to leave him weak, _—_ he might be the more eaſily cut off, ince-that whethet 
his forces were many of few, he conld do no leſs than draw near the enemy, and fal 
upon him either in the ſtate of the duke of Lorain, ot in the confines of his own go- 
vernment. e e e eee abe e r eee W F . de er 
After two days the duke of _ departed, and making his rendes vous at St. He. 
rentine, a place near Troye, with ſeven hundred cuiraffiers, of gentlemen that were his 
dependents, fix hundred light. horſe, part Albanians, part alias, and part ſent by the 
ſieur de Balony governor of Cambray, and with two thouſand French foot led by, the 
ſieurs de Joannes, de Cluſſeau, de Gies, and de St. Paul, his old colonels, he marched 
ſtreight toward Lorain. All the lords of that family were met together at Naicy; 
where the duke commonly reſides, and there fell to conſult which way they oute 
oppoſe the German army. The opinions were different; or rather 6 poſitely contrary : | 
for the French lords, among which the duke of Gui/e was the chief would have made 
the ſeat of the war in the ſtate of the duke of Lorain a ſtreight narrow country; and 
by reaſon of the abundance of rivers, fir for ſome great enterpriſe; keeping the Ger- 
mans buſied in a place where they could not hope to join with the king of Navarre; 
and where being near their owncountry, they would eaſiſy diſband and run home uporl 
every {mall occaſion or diſorder that might ariſe : hor did the greatneſs of the foreign 
army at all diſmay the duke of Guis, à man of a reſolute undaunted courage; burt 
deſpiſing the number of raw untrained men newly raiſed in haſte, he thoug bf himſelf 1 
able to accompliſh any thing with his old tried ſoldiers. But the duke of Lorain 5 
was of a-contrary opinion, who with the marqueſs du Pont his eldeſt ſon, the count 
de Saulme his principal miniſter, the count de Chaligny one of the king of France his 
brother in law, and with the ſieurs de Oſſonville, and Baſſompierre, thought not fit to ſub- 
mit his country to all the dangers and miſeries of the war, and thought he had done 
too much, in declaring himſelf for the French lords in his family, and in being at ſo 
great charges, and in undergoing ſo many dangers to ſatisfie them: wherefore he deſi- 
ring the Germans might not be hindered in their paſſage, but that keeping all the prin- 
cipal towns well provided, and waiting upon them with a flying army; to the end they 
might have leſs opportunity to hurt the country, that impetuous torrent might be ſuf- 
fered to make an inundation in thoſe parts to which it naturally tended : and by how 
much the more he ſaw the duke of Guiſe ready and deſirous to put the event of buſi- 
neſſes opportunely to the hazard of a day, ſo much the more did he fear that danger; 
Wherefore becauſe the opinions differed, he concluded freely that he would not have 
them to play his State at that game; aud that if the duke of Gui/? and the French 
lords had an humour to fight, they ſhould reſerve themſelves till the enemy were enter- 
ed into France, it fatisfying him to preſerve his own with as little loſs as poly he 
could, confidering the greatneſs of the enemies army. With this reſolution all the. 
guards were recalled from the confines, to quarter in ſtrong places and the ſieur de Card biken i 
Oſſonville general of the duke of Lorains forces rode thorow all the State, cauſing the 2 Arr of 
mills and ovens to be deftroyed, and the victuals to be carried away from all p aces, Lorainthat the 
to the end that the German army finding ſcarcity of proviſions, might reſolve to paſs Ger nan army 


on without delay: And becauſe the duke of Gui/z's forwardneſs made the duke of er 


rain ſuſpect, that againſt his will, he would with inferior forces, and without ne- ys 
ceſſity put it to a battle, he himfelf though far in years, would command the army; 

and to honour the duke of Guiſe, gave him only the charge of the van- guard. 

The fame diviſions were in the German army; for the duke of Bouillon and the 

count de la Mark deſired to make the ſeat of that war in Lorain, not only to have 
conveniency of victual, and to garriſon Sedan and Famets, their own towns, which 
bordered upon that ſttate, but alſo to ruine and undo the duke of Lorain, whoſe 
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came in the confines of Lorain. 
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neighbourhood was ſuſpected by them, believing that he aſpired to their poſſeſſions, 
the truth whereof they had ſeen in the war made upon them by the duke of Guiſe, 
and knew much more evidently afterwards. . On the other ſide, monſieur de Monglas 
the king of Navagre's agent lately come from him, and the ſieurs de Muoy, de Cler- 
vant, de Þ Auguiere, and almoſt all the French preſſed to have them go forward, and 
entring into France without delay, to take the ſhorteſt cut that might bring them to 
join with the king of Navarre, whom they affirmed to be upon his march, to come to 
far as he could to meet them. There wanted not ſome among the Germans who were 
much pleaſed with the nearnefs of their own country, and with a war that was like 


to beſo eaſy, by reaſon of the inequality of force; but the baron Onaw, intent to 


execute the commiſſions he had received from prince Caſimir, reſolved at laſt to go in- 
to France without making any longer ſtay in the ſtate of Lorain. than what was ne- 
ceſſarily requiſite, yet purpoſing to do as much miſchief there as the brevity of the 
time would permit, without going about to take in any towns : with this intention, 
but with little correſpondence among the commanders, and as little government among 


. - 


the ſoldiers, (there being no man whoſe authority and experience. was e e 


. 


to ſo weighty a buſineſs) the German army began to move, and upon the 26th of Auguſt 


hdrawn, which at firſt had been placed at the principal 


* 


Already were the guards wit 


paſſes of that ſtate, and the forces being retreated into their walled towns, had left 


The firſt aſ- 
ſault given by 
thoſe of the 

League to the 
Germans in 
Lorain. 


all the ways free; wherefore the Germans began to plunder all the country without 
any reſiſtance ; not forbearing murthers, firing of towns, nor any kind of hoſtile acts 
whatſover, though the harm were much the leſs, becauſe the people had had conve- 
nient time to abſent themſelves, to drive away their cattel and hide their goods in ſe- 
cret places, and what they could not carry away they had ſpoiled and burned. But it 
was not long before the Germans felt the forces of the league; for the duke of Guiſe 
deſirous to diſcover their ſtrength, and to try their valour and diſcipline, ſent forth 
the ſieur de Rhoſne and the baran of Swartzemburgb with two hundred Reiters, and 
three hundred French horſe, to beat up their neareſt quarters. Theſe two commanders 

being come upon the thirtieth of Auguſt where the enemy lay, fell upon the quarter of 
the baron de Bouck, and ar firſt put them into great confuſion: and though they were 
driven back at laſt by ſo much a greater number, yet they brought away a Cornet 
with them, which the duke of Lorain ſent preſently to the king of France, as a to- 


ken that to their coſt the German army was come already into his country. Yet did 


the army continue in the ſame confuſion, in quartering, in keeping their Guards, in 


riſing and in marching : for the great abundance of men bred tumult and diſorder of 


it felf, and there was no commander able to govern a body compoſed of ſo many ſeve- 


ral nations mixt together, and of a different manner of diſcipline. The duke of 
Bouillon a young lord and though of great courage, yet of little or no experience, 


was not very much obeyed by the Germans, The baron d' Onau, whom they obeyed 


might rather be counted in the number of valiant ſoldiers, than of commanders who 


for birth and wiſdom were fit for ſuch an employment ; and the other inferiour officers 
being of ſeveral nations and different diſpoſitions, did rather increaſe than leſſen that 
confuſion. | 05 | FFPFFCVVVC 973th Os 
Theſe things being known to the duke of Guiſe, he deſired to meet handſomly with 
them, either as their army was about to quarter, or to riſe, before time or experi- 
ence ſnould inform the commanders of their error. But the duke of Lorain perſiſted 
in the ſame opinion, nor would upon any terms ſuffer them to come to a battle within 
his territories, and the duke of Guiſe was neceſſitated to comply with him, both be- 


cauſe of his age, and becauſe he was in his own country, as alſo by reaſon of the in- 


equality of the forces: So the Reiters paſſed on without any lett or impediment, as far 


as Pont St. Vincent, a great town ſeated upon the declining of a hill, at the foot where- 
of the river Meuſe paſſeth under a ſpacious bridge of antient building. There mon- 
ſieur de Roſne, and an hundred harquebuziers on horſeback, being quartered with 
three hundred light-horſe, the duke of Guiſe came up to view the place, having re- 
ſolved to lodge the van-guard there, to make the paſſage of the river more ſuſpected 
to the enemies, and to make them a little more wary in pilaging the country: but at 
the very time of his arrival, the German army was eſpied from the top of the hill, 


_ marching in their diviſions directly toward the bridge, thorow a little plain that ſpreads 
it ſelf from the bottom of the hill: whereupon the duke of Gui/e, deſirous to diſcover 


the 
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the quality and order of the enemy, having commanded out the three hundred light - 1667. 
horſe, drawn them up without the town, and ſpread the hundred Harquebuziers | 
along the bank of the river, he himſelf unarmed as he was, with the ſieurs de Ia 
Chaſtre, Baſſampierre, and Dunes, and two Gentlemen of his attendants, all fix in 
number paſfed over the bridge, hoping to get up to ſome high place, from whence 
they might conveniently diſcern the motions, and diſtinctly perceive the number and 
order of the Germans; but he was hardly come to the other fide of the bank, when 
he was charged by two troops of Reiters, who marched before the army to diſcover 
the country; to avoid whoſe fury he was fain to retreat over the bridge again at a 
good round trot, The enemies horſe being come to the bank of the river, and ſee- 
ing it defended by the Harquebuziers, and that the duke of Gui/e with five and twenty 
Gentlemen that were come up to him, ſtood firm at the entry of the bridge, they 
made a halt to ſtay for the firſt troops of the army, and in the mean time one of | 
them (which was a very remarkable thing) being come to the very brink of the ri- 5 
ver, lighted from his horſe, ſpanned his carabine very leiſurely, and taking aim, gave * AR bf 
fire with wonderful fecurity; and though above two hundred ſhot were made at him Trooper. Mn 
in the mean time, he was not only untouched, but not ſo much as daunted at all: fo 
that he got on horfeback again with the ſame Gravity, and retreated ſafely a foot-pace 
to his fellows. | 5 | LES 
In this interim, the fieur de @uitry, marſhal of the field, arrived upon the bank of 
the river with four hundred other horſe, who with the two firſt troops of Reiter: 
came directly forward to poffeſs the bridge: But the duke of Guiſe finding himſelf 1 
much weaker than was requiſite to defend the paſs, and that not only the duke of _ 10 
| Lorain's army was a great way from him, but alſo his own van- guard which had = 
been left far behind, he cauſed the Harquebuziers to retire, and put themſelves again | | 1 
in the body of monfieur de Rhoſne's cavalry; and having diſpatched Baſſompierre and Wh. 
la Chaſtre, with order to put the army in readineſs to receive him; in caſe he ſhould Wo 
be ſtreightned, and followed by the enemies, he began to retreat, ſkirmiſhing him- | 148 
ſelf in the laft ranks, and very gallantly ſuſtaining the charge of the Reiters, who ha- | 
ving paſſed the bridge without further reſiſtance, followed him cloſe at the heels, ca- 
racolling and giving fire continually with their piftols : but being come to the bottom 
of the Hill, which had a ſteep troubleſome aſcent, the duke of Guiſe's light-horſe, and 
he himfelf, with his Gentlemen, who wers bravely mounted, got up quickly; where- 
as on the other ſide the Reiters with their great Frie/land horſes, were much longer a- 
bout it, and after they were at the top of the hill, were fain to make a ſtand to give 
their horſes breath ; which time he opportunely making uſe of, paſſed over another 
ſmall river that was before him, and without any ſhew of flight arrived ſafely where 
the field-marſhals had with excellent order ſet the whole army in Battalia; which 
being drawn out between three hills in form of a half-moon, with the cavalry on each 
wing, and foot placed within the banks and ditches, by the highways, and among 
the ſtakes in the vineyards, defended by the cannon planted upon a little mount, made 
fo gallant a ſhew, that the German commanders being come up to face them with the 
firſt troops of their forces, judged that in reſpe& of the ſtrength of that ſituation, 
the battle was not to be hazarded, being they could by no means make the Lorain 
army diſlodge from their poſt, nor fight with it there; without too evident and almoſt 
infuperable difadvantage. 185 ye | e : 
| Wherefore retiring to the main body, they quartered in the villages near St. Vin. 
cent, in the caſtle whereof the fieur de la Chaſtre entred that ſame night with fix hun- 
dred muſquetiers, that it might not be left in the enemies power; and the duke of 
Lorain, who faw that contrary to his deſires the duke of Cu by his boldneſs, and to 
difengage himſelf from the Reiters, had like to have put his ſtate in very great hazard; 
to avoid the fame danger, removed a great many miles from thence, leaving themt 
free paſſage to continue the voyage, which with pillaging and burning they had be- 
gun; and quartering his army in the chiefeft places, that the enemy might not have 
opportunity to take and ſack them, with very great care and circumſpeCtion ſtood 
barely upon his defence. 1 f | | | 
At laſt, upon the eighteenth of September the Germans arrived upon the confines of 
France, and took up their firſt quarters at St. Urbin; which town being of the dyke 9 
of Guiſe's patrimony, was by them in a hoſtile manner burned; yet to put themſelves = j 
in order, and by reaſon of the extraordinary _ that fell, they ſtay'd there four 4 715 | 
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1587, in which time Francois ſieur de Chaſtillon came up with a hundred cuiraſſiers, and 
eight hundred Harquebuziers on horſe-back, who with wonderful great difficulty had 

from the fartheſt parts of Languedoc paſſed by the way of Dauphine, and the confines 

of Savoy, as far as Grizelle, a town upon the borders of Lorain, to join with the fo- 

reign army 3 but being come to Grizelle, he was ſuddenly charged by the duke's forces, 

and conſtrained to retreat into the caſtle of that town, where he had been in manifeſt 

danger, by reaſon of the weakneſs of the prince, if the count de la Mark had not ad- 

uanced with the van of the army to diſengage him: who no ſooner appeared, but the 

| Lorain forces retiring, he went on to St. Urbin to join with the reſt of the army upon 

the 22d of September, which day the duke of Gui/e (having left the duke of Lorain at 
Bar, who refuſed to enter into the confines of the king of France unleſs he were called) 

quartered with twelve hundred horſe and two thouſand foot at Fainville, but two 

leagues diſtant from St. Urbin. | | | | | | 
The German army entered France with an infinite deal of baggage, not only by 

ww German reaſon of the great ſtore of carriages which they had with them according to the cu- 
e, 3 ſtom ot their country, but alſo of the abundance of ſpoil and plunder they had got in 
rich with the territories of Lorain, and which they ſtill increaſed daily; nor did their diſorders 


Spoil, enters and confuſions ceaſe, though they were come into an enemy's country, ſuſpected on 
France, where every fide 3 but rather every one preſuming on the Greatneſs of their ſtrength, (for 


= 2 ys they were above ferty thouſand fighting men) they quartered very wide and apen, 


Gui/e's ſmall minded nothing but pillage, were negligent in their Guards and marches, the fields 


Forces, they being every where full of Grapes, of which that nation being exceeding greedy, they 


22 '? diſordered their ſquadrons, and ran confuſedly to ſatisfy their Gluttony; and ſo much 
Jeſtroy po the more becauſe the duke of Gui/e's handful of men made by him contemptible to 


Country, their pride; nor did they think they could meet with any thing that could do harm to 


ſo much a greater number, well armed, well mounted, well provided, (which was 
true) but wonderfully ill ordered and diſciplined. The number of commanders made 
opinions differ about the way they ſhould march; for ſome counſelled, that following 
the eaſineſs of the ways, and the abundance of victuals, they ſhould go on thorough 
Champagne to Brye, and to the iſle of France as far as the city of Paris, to ſtrike the 
very heart of the catholick party, and not to. linger about matters of ſmall imper- 
tance, experience having ſhewed, that the Hugonots had never had hope of victory, 
but when they had entered the very bowels of the kingdom, and brought terror and 
damage to the city of Paris; but others knowing that they wanted a General, who 
was capable to manage the weight of that employment, and that therefore all their 
marches were difficult and dangerous, perſuaded to move ſtreight towards the head of 
the river Loire, to paſs over it above Ja Charite, or at ſome other place thereabout, 
and to go without delay to join with the king of Navarre, without whoſe conduct 
and command they, deſpaired of effecting any enterpriſe. The laſt opinion prevailed, 
and with that intention croſſing the provinces of Champagne and Bourgongne, about 
the end of September, they took the direct way toward la Cbarite, to a the river 
there, as the duke of Deux-ponts had done at the ſame place; and becauſe the count 
de la Mark died about that time of a natural death, the charge of the van-guard was 
given to monſieur de Chaſtillon, 1 Tf; - 8 . 
The duke of Gaiſe followed the tract of the Germans; and though his brother 
the duke of Mayenne were joined with him, with the forces he brought out of his 
Government of Bourgongne; and though the marqueſs du Pont had followed him alſo 
with no contemptible number of Gentlemen, whereby in all he had fifteen hundred 
horſe, and little more than three thouſand foot, yet becauſe he had no body of an 
army, he quartered always in advantageous places, keeping near the Germans, that 
he might not loſe any opportunity, (which he watched for with extream diligence and 
impatient deſire) to fight; but the duke of Mayenne following his old ſtayed reſolu- 
tions, and the marquis du Pont, inſtructed by his father's admonitions, did oppor- 
tunely allay his forwardneſs, ſhewing him that the whole fortune of the houſe of Lorain 
was reduced to that ſmall handful of men, and would run into a manifeſt ruin, if he 
ſhould be ſo raſh as to aſſault the enemy with forces ſo infinitely inferior; that he could 
give no greater joy nor contentment to his enemies, than to offer up the whole Being 
of their family to ſpoil and havock by ſo certain a danger, the event whereof, what- 
ſoever it could be, would overthrow his forces for ever; that it was a buſineſs of 
long, mature deliberation, and which could never be ſufficiently pondered and 4 
| 5 | m — 80 cuſſed, 
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ruſſed, to hazard all his former labours, all his preſent eſtate, and all his future hopes 1 537, 
upon the caſt of a dye with ſo much diſadvantage : and with what ſtrength, with 
what number of horſe and foot would he aſſail an army of ſixteen thouſand horſe 
and twenty thouſand German foot, flanked with four thouſand of the choiceſt French 
firelocks ? that it was no ſmall matter, if they could be able to defend the principal 
Cities, and the walled towns of thoſe provinces which were under their Government; 
and that he alone ought not to aſſume that charge to himſelf which principally con- 
cerned the king of France, and which never had been aſſumed by ſo many others; 
who upon occaſion of other German armies had had the care of the frontiers; and 
who preſerving only the places of conſequence, had let the ſtorm flie where the prin- 
cipal armies were, and where the whole ſum of buſineſſes did reſide. Theſe conſide⸗ 
rations abated, but extinguiſhed not the ardour of the duke of Gai/e, who havin 
vaſter thoughts, and higher deſigns, did within himſelf alone preſs forward the en 
fecting his own reſolutions: for having undertaken to be patron of the league, aſſum- 
ed the care of the popular cauſe, and conceiving hopes of ruining his adverſaries, and 
making himſelf not only arbitrator and moderator of the kingdom, but alſo the glo- 
rious reſtorer of the Roman Catholick religion, he foreſaw he ſhould grow leſs in re- 
putation, and loſe his credit within and without the kingdom, if the king, and not 
he, ſhould win the victory over the Germans, which would turn the ſcale, and make 
him ſuperiour that ſhould obtain it: beſides, ſuſpecting that the king held ſecret in- 
telligence with the Hugonots, he feared that the Reiters joined with the king of Na- 
varre, and the king being on the other ſide with a ſtrong army in the field, they 
might catch him between them; and therefore he aſpired with all the powers of his 
mind, to deſtroy, or at leaſt weaken that army, before it could come to the conſum- 
mation of that deſign: finally, the deſire of glory which in him was moſt ardent and 
unmeaſurable, would not let his mind be in quiet, if he did not make his valour fa- 
mous in ſo conſpicuous an occaſion : Wherefore ſometimes marching before, ſome- 
times beſide, ſometimes behind the enemy, with unwearied diligence both in himſelf 
and in his ſoldiers, he uſed all his uttermoſt endeavours to incommode and diſtreſs 
them, by putting them upon a neceſſity of quartering cloſe together, by protracting 
and retarding their march, and finally by ſtriving to bring them to a ſcarcity of pro- 
viſions, N . | 3 
But the abundance of wine, grapes, fruits, and fleſh, whereof there was great plen- Ine great 
ty in thoſe provinces, did more harm to the Germans than all the labour and induſtry abundance of 
of the duke of Gui/e ; for by exceſs and ſurfeiting, in a country differing from their all things cau- 
natural climate, ſuch frequent dangerous diſeaſes were gotten into the army, that their ng _ 
number daily decreaſed, and their march was not a little ſlackened ; to which the rains ns. e 
of Autumn being added, which were wonderfully immoderate in the beginning of the Germati 
October, did much increaſe the mortality; and in that deep dirty country the ways Army. 
| were fo broken, that it was moſt difficult for ſo great a multitude to march, being (as 
they were wont) exceedingly ill ordered and commanded, gs Ko” 
The ſame rains did alſo hurt the duke of Guis army, and ſo much the more, be- 
cauſe being in continual motion, they did perpetually ſuffer by the ill weather : But 
though the ſoldiers were without ſhoes, and almoſt without clothes; and their horſes 
tired and almoſt quite ſpoiled, yet the great confidence they had in their commander, 
and ſeeing him the firſt in all incommodities and ſufferings, made every one undergo 
them willingly; and becauſe they were all old ſoldiers, hardned to the toils of war, 
the diſeaſes did not ſpread amonꝑſt them, which had brought the affairs of the enemy 
into a very ill condition. In this manner, with frequent ſkirmiſhes, the armies came 
as far as Chaſtillon upon the Seine, where the ſieur de la Chaſtre having put himſelf in, 
for the defence of that town, not ſo ſtrong as populous; as the Germans paſſed by they 
ſkirmiſhed continually for four hours, with ſome loſs on both ſides. e 
But having paſſed the Seine at Chaſtillon, turning on the right hand, they marched 
from thence towards Ia Charite to paſs the Loyre, not in thoſe places that are nearer to 
the head of it, as the king of Navarre had directed, and as his agents put them in mind 
to do; but to endeavour to get a bridge over which they might paſs conveniently : and 
of this reſolution not the commanders, but the tumultuous cries of the army were 
the occaſion; who would not hear of being led thorough narrow, barren, mountainous 
countries, as thoſe parts are from whence the river ſprings, but would ſpread themſelves 
with their wonted pillagings and licentious manner of living, in the more fertile; ſpa- 
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1587, Cious parts of France, as thoſe were thorough which they were to march toward /@ 
Charite, and the paſſes near unto it. | 
Henrythe III. But they were extreamly deceived in their hopes; for the king of France being 
goes in perſon departed: from Meaux, and then from Gien, where he had made the general rendez- 
withan coy vous of his army, and being come to Eftampes with eight thouſand Swifſes, ten thou- 
GA ppoe and ſand French foot, and four thoufand horſe, the duke of Nevers commanding as Licu- 
to keep them tenant- General of the army, and the duke of Eſpernon leading the van, by their ad- 
from joining vice was prudently come unto the Loyre ; and having broken and ſpoiled all the paſſes 
with the King taken away all the boats, and well garriſoned and provided all the towns, encamped 
of Navarre. along the banks of the river, to hinder the enemies for wading over, or paſling it in 
any place. . | | | | 
This difficulty exceedingly puzzled the German army : for having been made be- 
lieve by the French commanders, beth before they were raiſed, and after they were 
entered into France, that the king would tacitly give way to their paſſage, and joining 
with the king of Navarre, and that they were to have no other enemy but the duke 
of Guiſe, whoſe forces were not to be feared : as ſoon as they ſaw the king in arms, 
and reſolved to oppoſe them in a hoſtile manner, not only with a very great ſtrength, 
but with wonderful providence and military policy: and after that the duke 4 Eſper- 
non, Who was generally thought partial to the Hugonots, did perſonally aſſail ſome 
troops of horſe that plundered the country; and having ſlain many of them, took 
| one of their cornets, there entered ſuch a confuſion into the army, that the authority 
The German of the commanders was not able to ſettle it. The German cavalry began to cry out 
| Army muti- aloud for their pay, which had been promiſed them at their entry into the king- 
es. dcm, nor had money appeared yet from any place to ſatisfie them. The Swiſſes that 
ſaw their country-men with the king, with the publick colours of the cantons, talked 
of going over to his army; and generally all of them murmured, that having been 


promiſed to be led by a prince of the blood, they yet ſaw not any one appear; and 


every hour tumultuouſly threatned the French commanders, becauſe they had raſnly 
brought them thither, and falſly perſwaded them that they held intelligence with the 
king of France. In this mutiny the commanders being come to the head of the army, 
it was without much conſideration precipitately reſolved amidf that univerſal cry and 
tumult, to turn back again, and get into the country of Beouſſe, (the ordinary nouriſher 
of the war) and in the mean tims to ſend men to the king of Navarre, to demand 
money and a General, and to know which way the army ſhould march to unite them- 

| ſelves moſt eaſily with him. ES | | 
At that time the king of Navarre, being departed from the places that held of his 
party with the greateſt number he could gather together, and having muſtred them, 
marched directly towards the Loyre to find ſome means of joining with the foreign 
army. But the duke of Foyeu/e, who ſpurred on by ambition, had wholly given him- 
ſelt over to the deſigns of the league, was inconſiderately gone from Saumur, and came 
with his whole army to meet the Hugonots, deſiring with great confidence by all means 
to give them battle, Two little rivers parted the two armies from one another, one 
called the Ie, and the other the Drougne ; the Ie on the duke of Foyeuſe's ſide ; the 
Droug ne (much the bigger) on the king of Navarre's ; and between both rivers were 
la Roche-Chalais, a town near the Je; and near the Drougne Coutras, a brave houſe 
built by Laulree, a famous commander in the wars of Italy. Both the Generals thought 
with reaſon that the paſſage of the river might cauſe a diſadvantage to the enemy. 
and therefore the duke of Joyeuſs paſſed the Ie with all ſpeed, upon the nineteenth of 
October in the evening, and quartered at la Rocbe- Chalais, with an intention to lie the 
night after at Coutras, and to meet the king of Navarre, and fight with him as he 
paſſed the Drougne. To that purpoſe he ſent captain Mercurio Bua before with the 
Albanians, to poſſeſs Coutras, and had ſent away colonels to take up quarters there. 
But the king of Navarre, who commanding an old well-exerciſed army, deſired to 
meet in the plain field without advantage of ground or rivers, had waded over the 
Drougre the ſame day betimes in the morning, and had alſo ſent the duke de la Tre- 
mouille to make himſelf maſter of Coutras, and he himſelf followed the ſame way with 
the whole army in battalia. There was no doubt but the Albanian light-horſe were 
caſily driven back by the greater number: and returning the ſame night to la Rocbe- 
Chalais, related to the duke of Joyeuſe, who was ſitting at a gallant ſupper with many 
of the nobility, that the king of Navarre had paſſed the Drougne, and was quartered 
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the village at Coutras with all his army; 2 the duke turning about to his 1387. 
officers, ſaid, fo loud, that every one might hear him, So, we have the enemy ſbut up 
between two rivers, and he cannot now eſcape us; let every one be ready for the battle to 
morrow by break of day. Net NN . . TIDES 


The duke's army was full of nobility and in number 10000 ſtrong; but the At Courrarthe 
greateſt part men rather forward than expert, who accounting the victory certain, aa - D. of Jene 
red little for that order and diſcipline, which almoſt always uſes to cauſe it in ſuch ka 1 

encounters, there was no commander, whoſe authority and experience could regulate felf to battle, 
the unbridled raſhneſs of the young gentry, which greedily made haſte to come to the but with great 
buſineſs, believing firmly, that they had impriſoned the enemy between two riverg ; confuſion. 
and therefore the next morning, being the twentieth of October, they began two hours 
before day to march, ſtragling confuſedly toward the field where the battle was to be. 

There they were drawn into Fatealis, as well as poſſible they might, by the ſieur de 
Lavardin lieutenant- general, e a long body of lances in the plain, on 

whoſe wings were two battalions of infantry, which flanked it on either ſide, and 

he himſelf with the light horſe, led by the ſieur de Montigny, and Mercurio Bua, wass 
at the head of the whole army, having placed the artillery at the point of the left 
wing. 1 n Oct e de 

Bat, the confuſion of thoſe untrained ſoldiers, who were come thither without or- 

der, and had ſcatteringly broken their ranks, and diſordered their ſquadrons ; and the 
way alſo to the place appointed, being (to ſay the truth) narrow and woody, made al 
them loſe ſo much time in embattelling, that the king of Navarre, finding that the ene- The king of 
my moved, had conveniency to bring up his artillery, which by reaſon of their haſty. eee 
paſſage, was left the night before on the other ſide the river; who otherwiſe muſt 133 
have been fain to fight without his canon, which would have been an extreme diſad- ſſowneſs, and 
vantage to him. Now having received that benefit by the ſlowneſs of the enemy, puts his army 
he divided his army, conſiſting of 2500 horſe, and 4000 foot into ſeyen ſquadrons, os = pon 
whereof four were cuiraſſiers, one of light-horſe, and two of foot, and cauſed the wi 
culverins, and the ſmall fie]d-pieces to be planted in the front of the army upon the 
bank of the river, in a place ſomewhat higher then the plain; the two middle ſqua- 
dirons which made the bottom of the half-moon he commanded himſelf ; the prince of 
Conde, and the count de Soiſſons on the right hand; and on the left the viſcount de 
Turenne; the light-horſe were commanded by the duke de la Tremouille, and the 
ſieur de Yivans, who was marſhal of the field; and the two bodies of foot on the 
right hand were commanded by the baron de Salignac, Chaſtelnew, and Parabiere who, 
upon their flank had a thick wood, and a ditch. of ſeven foot broad; and by Lorges, „ . 
Preau, and Charboniere on the left, all old expert colonels of that party, who were de- 2323 
fended with the walls and buildings of the park, but more eſpecially. of the warren. Har e 
The care of the artillery was committed to the ſieur de Clairmont * marqueſs of Ge- the Hargueſs 
lerande, and the baggage either purpoſely, or by chance, was left in the village of Cou- Galerande. 
tras without any guard either of horſe or foot. 1 8 8 
Ihe armies were very different; for the duke of Joyeuſes was clothed all with 
rich upper coats, ſet forth with gallant liveries, plumes, and other wanton ornaments, 
but half in diſorder, and all wavering, a manifeſt ſign of want of experience; whereas 
the king of Navarre's had no other ſhew then that of Iron, nor other ornaments than _ 
their arms ruſty with the rain, yet united and compacted in a firm perfect array, | 
ſhewed their worth moſt clearly in ſoldier like actions and behaviour, The canon The armies 
began to play on all ſides (the tun being above two hours high) but either with dif- face one ano- 
ferent induſtry or fortune, for the king of Navarre's making a lane thorough the catho- _ 8 
lick lances, and paſſing from thence into the ſquadrons of infantry, made a very great 
"ſlaughter of them, and put them all into confuſſion; but the duke's canoneers level- 
led their pieces fo low, that all the bullets ſtruck into the ground, and killed no body 
except one gentleman of the prince of Condes; which the ſieur de Lavardin perceiv- 
ing, and knowing that to give the enemies time to charge again, and redouble their 
great ſhot, would cauſe the total routing of the army, which was fo broken and diſ-. 
ordered by the artillery, that they hardly kept in battalia, having commanded to ſound 
a charge, fell in with his light- horſe ſo furiouſly upon thoſe of the enemy, which ſtood 
over againſt him, to the number of ſome two hundred, that the ſieur de Monligny kil- 
led the duke de la Tremouille's horſe under him, and captain Mercurio Bua wounded 
the ſieur de Vivans marſhal of the field very dangerouſly ; and having ſcattered the 
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1587. light-horſe, came up to the ſquadron of cuiraſſiers, led by the viſcount of Turenue, 
Theflbanians whom they charged not in the front, but ruſhed fiercely upon their flank, and ma- 
* © ay king way quite thorough them, (whatſoever the occaſton was, for it was afterwards di- 
Fe e e Fly ſpoken of) ran on with full ſpeed to the village of Coutras, where the enemies 
run to Coutras baggage was. There the Albamans being out of breath, with the length of their 
pillage the carcer, and ſeeing booty before them, fell to pillage and were ſo long before they ral- 
l lied again, that they refolved to retire into ſome Place of ſecurity, without doing any 
. fo and further fervice. But the king of Navarre having briefly exhorted his men to fight for 
be ralliedin their common ſafety, and having put thirty gentlemen before. him with ſhort lan- 
the battle. ces, ran but ten paces to'meet the Catholick cavalry, who having begun their charge 
| too ſoon, were in ſuch diſorder with the length of their career, that their lances wrought 
not their wonted effect, and did no good at all; whereforc being thrown away, the 
fight remained equal, wherein, beſides the valour of the ſoldiers, their ſquadrons be- 
ing much harder to break thorough, than the long weak battalion of the duke de Foy- 
euſe, the cavalry of the Catholicks was routed and defeated in leſs than half an hour, 
the duke himſelf, among an infinite number of lords and gentlemen being left dead; 
for being overthrown upon theground, adore 100000 crowns in ranſome, he was 
euſethrownto yith three piſtol ſhors moſt violently ſlain. Nor had the infantry better fortune than 
theground,ot- . . . | 

fers 100060 the cavalry ; for being charged on all ſides, and fierce cries reſounding every where, 
Crowns in that every one ſhould remember the ſlaughter of St. Eloy, where two regiments of the 
ranſom, yet king of Navarre's were cut in pieces without mercy, the ſoldiers were not ſatisfied till 

OW: they had put moſt of them to the ſword ; the commanders being not able to reſtrain 
their fury, nor the king of Navarre to prevent it, being buſied otherwhere in chaſing 
| the reliques of the cavalry. Rags . 3 | | 
I᷑ be ſlaughter of the conquered, and. purſuit of the conquerors, laſted three hours, 
Ly — after which they were maſters of the field, of the cannon, colours, and baggage, where- 
day, are all in (to the laughter of ſoldiers, accuſtomed to the toils of war) they found many of 
killed and ta- thoſe ſofter accommodations of eaſe and tenderneſs uſed in the court. There were 
ken priſoners, ſlain three thouſand five hundred of the Catholicks, beſides the duke of Foyeu/e, the 
_ count de S. Sauveur, his brother, Brejay, who carried the general's cornet, the 
Fon by counts de Sueſe, de Aubijoux, and Gavelo, colonel Tiercelin, and many others: but the 
flight. number of priſoners was much greater; for except Lavardin, Montigny, and Mercurio 
Bua, who ſaved themſelves, all the reſt remained in the power of the enemy, Ooh 
the king of Nauarre's ſide there were not full two hundred killed, among which not 
any many of great note; and among thoſe that were wounded, only the ſieur de Vi- 
vans, captain Favas, and the viſcount de Turenne but ſlightly. In this ſo great vic- 
tory the king of Navarre ſhewed his clemency no leſs than he had. done his prudence 
before in preventing the enemy, and ranging his army in order, and his valour in 
fighting : For being returned into the place of the battle, he ſtayed the laughter of the 
Catholick infantry, received the priſoners courteouſly, commending thoſe that had 
behaved themſelves well in that action, and pittying the death of the reſt that had been 
ſlain inthe fury of the battle, cauſed the dead body of the duke de Foyeu/e to be ho- 
nourably put in a leaden coffin, and granted it to thoſe that came to demand it, 
who cauſed it to be carried to Paris, where with a ſolemn funeral it was magnificently 
buried. „„ | | | | | 

This victory of the king of Navarre's, the firſt cauſe and original of his ſafety, and 
fo much the more glorious, as being the firſt the Hugonots had obtained in the revo- 
| lution of ſo many wars, did not much diſpleaſe the king of France, as well becauſe he 
deſired not the king of Navarre's total ſuppreſſion, leſt the Guz/zs faction ſhould be 
fo much increaſed, as to remain arbitrators alone of the forces of the kingdom, as alſo | 
becauſe the duke of Joyeuſe, raiſed by him with ſo much favour, to ſuch a height of ho- 
nour and greatneſs, had proved moſt ungrateful to him; being, out of an emulation to 
the duke of d' Eſpernon, turned to fayour the league; and if not openly, at leaſt ſecret- 
| lv united to the deſigns of the lords of Guiſe. Nor did it trouble him that the king of 
The Xing is „ Navarre, having got the victory and overcome the hinderance of that army, was a- 
on e e ges vle to march to meet the Germans for he with a ſtronger army had taken all the paſ- 
at the duke of ſes of the Loyre, and ſo guarded the banks of the river every where, that he was cer- 
Fojeuje death. tain neither of the enemies armies could paſs over it; and he hoped not only to drive 
away the Germans vioriouſly ; but alſo that they ſhould be inſtruments to ruin and 


ſuppreſs the houſe of Cutie, and all the plots and machinations of the league. ** 


«+ 


The. of Joy- 


of France. The Eigbrb Book. 324. 
At this time the German army was in wonderful diſcord and confuſion, not only 1587. 
becauſe there neither came money to pay them, nor that prince of the blood that had 
been promiſed them for their General; and becauſe their hopes of being able to join 
with the king of Navarre began to diminiſh ; but alſo becauſe the duke of Eſpernon, 
who led the van-guard for the king's army, having often beaten up their quarters; 
they were certainly aſſured, that the king, contrary to what their commanders had 
perſwaded them, had taken arms againſt them, and followed them with a mighty 
army, fincethey turned back from the river Loire. But the Swiſſe infantry were more The 2 
* than all the reſt; for ſeeing other foot - ſoldiers of the ſame nation, with the do not willing- 
publick enſigns of the cantons in the king's army, though they were of another re- ly fight, when 
igion, were very unwilling to fight againſt their countrymen, and as unwilling to then ſee the 
break their confederacy and loſe their friendſhip with the King of France, with whoſe — 
conſent, and for the Good of whoſe kingdom, they were told they ſhould fight when diſplayed in 
they came from heme. The death of colonel Tileman, who commanded all the the Enemies 
Rane under the ſieur de Clervant, put the affaim in an abſolute confuſion : for dying Army. 
uddenly of a malignant fever and a bloody flux, they had no commander left that 
ad authority enough to reſtrain the unrulineſs of the ſoldiers, fo that they tumultu- 
ouſly reſolved to ſend meſſengers to the king of France, and to make up an agreement 
with him, which being come to the knowledge of the baron d' Onaw, and the 
French commanders, they made fo much the more haſte in marching away from the 
ing's army, to get into the country of Beauſſe, where the abundance of proviſions 
and pillage might make the Sw1ſſes forget the tumultuous reſolution they had taken. 
But this haſty march brought greater confuſion into the army, troubled with a great 
multitude of ſick men, ſome whereof were left behind in their ſeveral quarters, and 
miſerably murdered by the country people : ſome carried along upon their carriages, 
and following ſlowly the ſpeed of thoſe that were in health, were the cauſe that they 
quartered confuſedly and in different places. 1 125 
This diſorder was very well known to the duke of Cuiſe, who, at their returning 
back from the river Loire, had moſt wiſely put himſelf between their army and the 
city of Paris, to keep that city faithful to him, and to increaſe both the affection the 
people bore him, and his reputation, as if he were the only defence that hindered 
that mighty army of the Germans from offending the city and territories of Paris; 
whereas the king following ſlowly, ſeemed to have given over all care of the Pariſi- 
ons. He always lay in ſecure adyantageous placcs, not far from the enemies army, 
but made the ways be continually well cleared by captain Thomaſo Fratta, an Alba- 
nian, and the ſieur de Vins, who had the charge of the light-horſe, and who ſending 
| ſcouts abroad, and bringing in intelligence every minute, gave him notice of the mo- 
ving and progreſs of the enemy. The Germans were come into the territories of Mon- 
targis, twenty eight leagues from Paris, and upon the 26th of October were quartered 
in this manner. The baron de Onaw, with the biggeſt body of horſe, at Vilmory, 
a very great village, The Swiſſes under the walls of Montargis, which town was a- 
bove two great leagues from thence; and the reſt of the army ſcattered in ſeveral places 
about Vilmory, but ſome a league, ſome two leagues from the head-quarter. ä 
The manner of their lying being told the duke of Gniſe, and the draught and plat- 
form of it being . unto him by captain Thomaſo, whilſt he was at table at Cour- 
tenay with the marqueſs du Pont, and the dukes of Mayenne, Nemours, Aumale and 
Elbeuf, he ſata while muſing, and ſilent, and then having ſent for his own trumpet; 
_ commanded him to ſound Bouteſelle, and that every body ſhould be in a readineſs to 
march within an hour. At which order the duke of Mayenne aſking him; to what 
rpoſe he would move, and whither he intended to go; he replied inſtantly, To 
he with the enemy. The duke of Mayenne, who knew the inequality of their e Ins - 
forces, began to ſmile, and ſaid, he was contented to be jeſted with: To which the 91 Mayenne 
duke of Guiſe anſwered with a grave countenance, that he ſpoke in very good earneſt ; for ſaying, hy 
and that they who had not the courage to fight might ſtay in their quarters; and woulda x, -- 
without mere words put on his arms, and having ſet all things in order, took horſe ouch yy wg . 
without any further delay. His authority was ſuch, and his ſoldiers had fo great ere 2157 
a confidence in him, that when it was known they were preſently to go charge the creetly quat- _ 
army of the Reiters, there was no man diſmayed at the great diſparity of their num. tered: = 
bers, but as if they were going to a certain victory, the foot and horſe; in emulation | 
of one another, ſtrove who ſhould be firſt in order and ready to march: only the duke of 
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1587. Mayenne and the marquiſs du Pont, conſidering the Greatneſs and number of the Ger- 
man army, and that by fighting, the whole houſe of Lorain, and the fortune of them 
all, was ſet upon the caſt of a dye, and in a moſt dangerous precipice, would have 
diſſuaded the duke of Guiſe, ſhewing, that they could not believe, that he, a prudent 
wary man, would hazard all his fortune at ſo. dangerous a Game: But he, perſiſting 
in his reſolution, told them, That, to the end they might not think him raſh, he 
would make them partakers of his deſign, which was, about midnight to fall into 
their head-quarter, where he knew they kept not ſo ſtrict Guard as they ought, nor 
were ſo vigilant as military diſcipline required, being certain, that in the tumult and 
uncertainty of. the dark, the other quarters, neither knowing who, nor how ſtrong 
they were, by reaſon the king's army was not far off, would never ſtir to aſſiſt the 
head- quarter, but would rather fortify themſelves within their own, till break of day: 
But it was moſt probable of all, that the Sviſſes would do ſo who were fo far off, that 
they could by no means poſſible come time enough to help-them : Wherefore, that 
quarter being ſuddenly aſſaulted, where they ſlept in eaſe and ſecurity, without the 
leaſt ſuſpicion of an enemy, he was moſt aſſured to have the victory, and, in that 
manner to diſorder the whole army; and, though it ſhould ſucceed contrary to what 
reaſon perſuaded, he could-not want time and means to retreat with his forces, not 
being troubled with any carriages: And, becauſe the duke of Mayenne anſwered, 
that indeed it was a thing probable, in appearance, to ſucceed, but yet to be well 
thought upon; he (almoſt angry) replied, That he that could not think of it in a 
quarter of an hour, would never think of it in all his life time: Whereupon, the con- 
fiderations of all the reſt yielding to the authority of ſo noble a man, they began to 
march about the ſhutting in of the evening, with a deſign to be about midnight at 
Vilmory, ſeaven leagues from thence, . OG | | 
The duke of Guiſe marched firſt of all with thirty Gentlemen, and ſixty Albanian 
light-horſe ; the infantry followed in two diviſions, one of which conſiſted of the 
regiments of Ponſenat and Chevrieres, commanded by the ſieur de Cluſeau; and the 
other of the regiments of Gies and de Bourg, commanded by colonel St. Paul. After 
theſe went the cavalry ; the van-guard (being five hundred horſe) was led by the 
duke of Mayenne ; the battle (being four hundred) by the marqueſs du Pont, with 
| whom were the dukes of Nemours and Elbeuf, and the rear (being four hundred 
The Duke of more) by the duke of Aumale and the Chevalier his brother. In this order they came 
8 into the plain near Vilmory after midnight, and having found no obſtacle, either of 
| Diſcipline and Per du's, or any parties that ſhould have rid the Patrouille, the duke of Guiſe putting 
Experience in himſelf at the head of the infantry, and led it ſilently into the Bourg (which thick of 
the German houſes ſpreads itſelf about half a mile in length) and entered ſo ſoftly, that the ſtreet 
; — he was full of his ſoldiers, before the Germans, who ſlept ſoundly, heard any thing at all 
— N of them. The cavalry was already ſet in order in the field, the duke of Mayenne 
in Number) having the right hand, the duke of Aumale the left, and the marqueſs du Port be- 


2 tall 1 tween them, encompaſſing the whole Bourg almoſt on every ſide, to catch thoſe 
them in their 


Quarters. 


ſcaping from the fury of the foot, ſhould try to ſave themſelves in the field. 8 
All things being ordered in this manner, the duke of Guiſe gave ſign to colonel Sr. 
Paul, who with a great volley of muſkets began to ſet fire on the neareſt houſes, and 
the ſame did colonel du Cluſeau on his fide: fo that in a very ſhort time the flames gave 
light to the place of battle, if it may be called a battle: where the Germans unexpect- 
edly aſſaulted, were, without making any reſiſtance, either ſlain by the ſword, burnt 
in the fire, or deſtroyed with a thick hail of bullets. Only the baron 4 Onam who 
lay at the fartheſt end of all the town, had time to get on horſeback before the ſtorm of 
the infantry fell upon him, and ſeeing the high ſtreet which led into the field was all 
on fire, and commanded by the enemies ſoldiers, he turned upon the right hand with 
5 | an hundred horſe that followed him, and thro? a narrow lane galloped out into the 
| The Baron field, where having encountred the van guard, which was led up by the duke of May- 


Ona gets | 1 0 m All 6 ; — 
ang e 22 to 3 a 2 l 4 oſt valiant 8 3 he ruſhed furiouſly in- 
and having 0 he mente and meeting with the duke of Mayenne himſelf, diſchargs 


9 fought, is ed a piſtol gallantly in his very face, which hitting ſomething low upon the chin of his 
wounded in helmet, did him no harm at all ; but the duke of Mayenne having taken notice that the 
2 and baron was without his head. piece, becauſe he had not had time to put on all his arms, 
aves himself . DO 0 . a | "ny 
by favour of ſtruck him a ſlaſh.over the fore-head, notwithſtanding which he paſſed on into the 
the Night. midſt of the ſquadron, and with his other piſtol killed him that carried the duke's 
| | : „ | 5 | coronet; 


F France. The Eighth Book. 
cornet ; but all the van-guard falling cloſe 10 55 him, he having left above eighty of 
his men upon the Pace, broke through all the ſquadron with fourteen in his compa» 
ny, under favour of the darkneſs, and being ſheltered by the night, ſaved himſelf at 


Chaftean-Landon, where another part of his army was quartered. In the mean time 


the infantry had made an end of deſtroying the reſt of his men, who periſhed all in 
the fire of the town, not being any way able to ſave themſelves, with ſo little dan- 
ger to the conquerors, that only three men were wounded ; but with ſo much ſpoil and 
rich booty, that never any ſoldiers were more loaden with wealth than they; for be- 
ſides ſeven cornets, two camels, that carried the General's baggage, and two brazen 


kettle-drums, which for pomp waited on the cornet of the chief commander, the ſol- 


diers took above 2800 horſes, many Gold chains, no ſmall ſtore of plate, rich clothes, 
and other things of exceeding great value, beſides the money found about thoſe that 
were dead; and the benefit of their prey was ſo much the greater, as the ſoldiers thay 
fought were but few in number. The duke of G4;/e, who was run to help his brother 
the duke of Mayenne, whither the cry and tumult of the fight had called him, found 
that the enemies were defeated, and the baron d Ona fled, with the loſs of ſeventeen 
Gentlemen of the duke of Mayenne's own troop, and only four mote more wounded, 


and when he ſaw all things in his own power, that he might not give the other quar- 


ters time to fall upon him, nor the Swiſſes to move that way, he ſounded a retreat be- 


fore break of day, and with his infantry all mounted on horſeback, returned in the 


ſame order to his own quarters. The number of the ſlain was never ſo uncertain in any 
action as in this; for though one ſide endeavoured to encreaſe, and the other to diminiſh 


it, yet it is moſt clear there could not be any certain particular knowledge of it, becauſe 


the greateſt part of them periſhed in the fire. „ ; 
This overthow did much diſmay the German army, who thought the duke of 
 Guiſe's induſtry moſt wonderful, and his courage no leſs admirable, and therefore 
ſtood in exceeding great fear of him: but they were as much terrified by the careleſs 
neſs of the baron 4 Onaw, who, to his diſhonour, had, by his want of military diſci- 
pline, given opportunity to the vigilancy and celerity of his enemies: whereupon, if 
the diſorders and confuſions were very great among them before, they were multipli- 
ed afterward to ſuch a height, by their fear of the Catholicks, and diſtruſt of their 


own General, as opened the way to their utter ruin and deſtruction; for the Swiſſes 
preſently ſent meſſengers to the king of France, who, being brought in by the duke 

of Nevers, were received by him with a ſowre countenance, and angry words, not that 
he was not very glad to make a compoſition with them, but becauſe he deſired to 


draw the buſineſs out in length, that the German army might not be diſſolved, till 
the duke of Cuiſes boldneſs and thirſt of Glory had brought him to ſome precipice. 
Likewiſe the Reiters, and particularly thoſe that had loſt their baggage in the defeat of 
Vilmory, mutined, demanding their pay, and the French commanders diſagreeing a- 
mong themſelves, could hardly keep their foot together, that were moſt pitifully worn 


out by the extream wet weather of autumn; thus every thing tended to manifeſt ruin 


and deſtruction. | | 


But ir fell out Juckily ; for Francis of Bourbon prince of Conty, deſtined from e 


beginning to be their General, arrived then at the army, who, though he came without 
train, without money, and was of himſelf but little able to command in war; yet 


being a prince of the blood, and ſon of the ſo renowned glorious prince of Conde, he 


filled the whole army with joy; whereupon the commanders taking courage, wrought 


ſo much with the Swiſſes by prayers and entreaties, that they reſolved to follow the 


camp, and expect news from the king of Navarre, before they made an end of their 
agreement with the king of France. But their ſpirits and hopes were quite raiſed 
again by the news of the battle of Coutras, and the death of the duke de Foyeuſe, which 
having paſſed thorough the enemy's country, was at laſt come unto them: whereup- 
on they began to talk, that the king of Navarre being now victorious, would certain- 


ly find ſome way or other to paſs the Loire, and come to join his forces with them. But, 
theſe ſhews of proſperity were exceedingly counterpoiſed by thoſe real difficulties 
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wherewith the king oppoſed the deliberation of that army; for being turned to 


march towards Vendoſme, the king having left the banks of the Loire well guarded, 


was advanced himſelf to hinder them, cauſing the duke of Eſpernon with the van- 
guard to ſtreighten and incommodate them in their way, and the duke of Guiſe fol- 
lowing them in the rear, with frequent ſkirmiſhes, now as they were quartering, then 
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1587. as they were riſing, ſometimes in their march, ceaſed not to anoy them very much 
and keep them in perpetual trouble; yet the contentment and rejoycing for the prince 
of Conty's arrival, did wholly poſſeſs the army, and to reſt themſelves, to refreſh their 
ſpirits, and recover their forces, they had lodged theſelves at Auneay, in the terri- 
tory of Chartres, a great town well furniſhed with buildings, and abounding in provi- 
ſions; and becauſe the caſtle, a place indifferently ſtrong by the ſituation, was held 
by a governor and garriſon of the king's, they had blocked up all the ways that led 
towards it, and ſtopped them up with carts chained together, with barrels, logs, and 
other ſuch like things, keeping their Corps de Garde at the end of the ſtreets, and ſet- 
ting out their ſentinals on every fide. With theſe preventions they thought themſelves 
ſo ſecure that they intended to lie three or four days in that quarter, as well to caſe 
themſelves, as to conſult what they ſhould do, the deliberation of the commanders not 
being yet very well reſolved on; and becauſe Auneau, though a great Bourg, could not 
contain all their number, many of them quartered thereabouts, and in the nigh- 
bouring villages, making invitations and merriments every where for the coming 
of the prince of Conty, and for the victory of the king of Navarre, drinking 
deeply after the German faſhion ; and ſo much the more becauſe the feaſt of St. 
Mattin, and the great plenty of wines that year, excited their natural inclination to 
diſſoluteneſs. - | | | 

But the duke of Gui/e, who watched for all opportunities and occaſions, that 

might offer themſelves, being informed of the intentions of the Cermans, to ſtay ſome 

few days at Auneas, diſpatched the fieur de Vins ſecretly to the governor of the 

caſtle, filling him with wounderful great promiſes, if he would grant him paſſage 

thorough the caſtle one night, that he might fall down unexpectedly to affault 

the enemies. The governor was a little doubtful av firſt, becauſe all the wealth 

of the neighbouring towns was put into that caſtle, and he having taken money from 

the country-people to ſecure them, that no ſoldiers ſhould enter into it, who might 

take them away, ſhewed himſelf backward, in giving way to let in the army. Yet he 

_ conſented willingly to let the duke paſs under the wall, upon an narrow bank that lies 

along between the Ravelin of the caſtle- gate, and a very broad lake that ſpreads it 

ſelf over a great part of thoſe fields. But, the ſieur de Vins conſidering, that it was 

not good to put themſelves into the power of a mercenary man; and that it was ne- 

ceſſary to be maſters of the caſtle, to the end that whatſoever ſhould happen, the 

foot might have a ſecure retreat, he brought it ſo to paſs, that the governor went firſt 

to ſpeak with monſieur de la Chaſtre marſhal-general of the field, and afterward with 

the duke of Guiſe himſelf, by whom, being corrupted with money, and invited with 

very great hopes, he conſented at laſt to receive him into the fortreſs, having given 

him his faith, that the country-peoples Goods ſhould ſuffer no harm by the ſoldiers : 

So, upon the eleventh of November, the duke of Guiſe departing from his quarters 

at Dourdan, towards the evening made ſo much ſpeed that he arrived with his for- 

ces, not much wearied at the caſtle of Aunean, Wat after midnight. The back- 

gate being opened, he went in to make himielf maſter of the place, and brought 

in an hundred muſketiers with very great ſilence; and the reſt of the infantry, to 

the number of three thouſand commanded by colonel St. Paul, ſtood ready along 

the bank under the caſtle wall, to aſſault the Bourg, and the barricadoes which the 

Germans had made up: and at the ſame time the cavalry had encompaſſed the 

lake; and, being divided into three ſquadrons, had poſſeſſed the paſſage toward the 

field, to drive back thoſe that ſnould ſeek to ſave themſelves that way. Colonel Jo- 

annes was alſo come to the ſame place with ſix hundred muſketiers mounted behind 

his horſe- men, and had taken the paſſage to that gate of the Bourg, which leads into 

the fields, juſt over againſt the caſtle. | e bo 15 

| It was already break of day, and the Reiters trumpets ſound the Diana, when the 
The Duke of infantry aſſaulted the enemies barricadoes with infinite fury : and though many of 
Guiſe gives a them lay ſtill buried in wine and ſleep, yet the Corps de Garde, which were vigilent, 
| ay = gg received the aſſault moſt couragiouſly, and the ſucceſs was doubtful for a time, till 
mans at Aa- the catholick infantry, by ſetting the carts and barrels on fire, cleared the way, and re- 
nean, and with moved thoſe impediments that ſtopt it up; whereupon the Germans Corps de Garde 
_ agreatſlaugh- not being able to make reſiſtance of themſelves, were in a very ſhort ſpace, all cut 
1 _ in pieces, colonel St. Paul entered with the firſt ſquadron into the ſtreet that led on tlie 
ther famous lef hand, and colonel Ponſenat, with the ſecond, into the ſtreet on the right hand where 
Victory. i „ | | they 
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they bravely ſet upon thoſe few Reiters, who not having had time to get to horſe, 1587. 
came up to them afoot with their piſtols in their hands; but the fight was very une- 
qual; 2 the muſketiers ſhot them at a diſtance, and the pikes overturned all that 
came in their way; ſo that the Reiters having nothing but ſhort piſtols and their 
ſwords, could never come up to give one blow to the enemy, and within a very little 
while all turned their backs, thinking to fave themſelves in the fields; bur finding the 
way ſhut up, and the Gate poſſeſſed, being alſo driven back by Foannes's muſketiers, 
who had made good the paſſage, they fell into ſo great terror and confuſion, that they 
were preſently lain by the foot without reſiſtance. Some few, who thought to get o- 
ver the walls and flee croſs the field, were met withal by the horſe, and either miſe- 
rably killed, or taken n : only baron d' Onau, much more fortunate in eſca- 
ping than in fighting, aving, by the help of a woman got over the wall toward the 
mooriſh ſide of the lake, ſaved his life, and fled into the quarter of the Swiſſes, which 
was little more than a league from thence, The ſlaughter of the Germans was exceed- 
ing great and terrible, being incloſed on every ſide (for colonel Joannes was at laſt 
come in allo at the field-gate). and with lamentable cries they were all put to the ſword 
without diſtinction: This bloody buſineſs continued till baron d' Onaw being got to 
the Swiſſes, and the French commanders being come to the ſame place from the other 
quarters, he exhorted, prayed and coujured them to follow him; promiſing them a 
certain victory over the catholicks, who in confuſion, buſied in ſpoil and execution, 
and wearied with watching, marching, and fighting, could not be able to reſiſt a 
much greater number. wherewith they might inſtantly fall upon them. But ſuch a 
pannick terror had ſeized them, that it was not poſſible to perde them to it; and 
the French commanders conſidering that the catholick infantry would retire ſafe into 
the caſtle, and that the cavalry, freſh and unwearied, poſſcſſed the paſſage toward the 
field, diſſuaded the baron from that attempt: and having put the reſt of the army in 
battalia, purpoſed only to defend their poſt. The duke of Cuiſe, when his ſoldiers 
were glutted with blood and pillage, rich in ſpoil, all gallantly mounted, and from 
foot - ſoldiers turned horſe- men, retired with eleven of the enemies cornets, and all 
their baggage to Eſtampes, where, having given God thanks, he inſtantly diſpatched 
away the cornets, and preſented them to the king, giving him account ( with 
proud ſoldier-like boaſtings) of that notable victory, which without blood he had ſo 
_ eaſily obtained. ES MY „ 
But the king ſeeing the event prove quite contrary to his deſign, reſolved to proſe- 
cute hotly the remainder of the German army, that he might have part in that Glory 
which he ſaw reſulted from victory, and therefore he ſpeedily ſent forth the duke of 
E ſperwon that way, he himſelf following with all the army, with a ſer purpoſe to 
meet the enemy. The duke of Eſpernon, after the example of the duke of Guiſe, at- 
' tempted often to beat up the Germans quarters, but with ſmall effect; for the experi : 
ence of the commander, the Goodneſs of the ſoldiers; and the ſucceſs, were all very The Duk of 
unequal, circumſtances which often make the events of like occaſions and like counſels Herne be- 
to be very different: Wherefore the duke of Eſpernon, by the king's direction, began Set d 4. 
again to treat of an agreement with the Swiſſes, by means of the ſieur de Cormons, a greement witk 
 Hugonot Gentleman, who had been taken a few days before in a ſkirmiſh between the the Si of 
armies. The Swiſſes were brought into an ill condition with perpetual marches, with- the German 
out money, having never had their pay, terrified by the defeat of the Reiters, and Anny, and 
diſcontented to fight againſt the enſigns of their own nation, and much more, becauſe 4 


| . 2 leave granted 
they had not a General, who for authority and experience was able to command and them to re- 


govern them, whereby they ſaw, that the end of ſo great forces would be ruinous and turn with a 
| miſerable : Whetefore it was not very difficult, by an accommodation with the king, 8 
to make them ſubmit themſelves unto his obedience; and their commanders going to 1 _ 
acknowledge him, being kindly received (not to exaſperate that nation) and feaſted 
by the duke of Eſpernon, obtained a ſafe conduct to return to their own houſes, 
which was alſo punctually obſerved, tho? toils, ſufferings and diſeaſes had let but 
few eſcape of ſo great a number. „ ͤ 0 
The Reiters, and their commanders, and the French ſoldiers diſheartned by the The Re: 
two late defeats, and forſaken by the Swiſſes, reſolved to turn back, and try to get and the Cer- 
out of the confines of France by the way of Bourgongne, hoping to come ſafe into Ger. nantfollowing 
many, and the territory of Baſile, and with that determination, being united and 2 | 
drawn cloſe together, they began to march that way, But it was hard for them to 40 «+, Xe. Ag 


| oe | do the ſame. 
OOo 2 | get | 
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1587, get thicher : for the duke of Mayenne being returned into Bourgongne, had ſet himſelf 
to guard the confines 3 and the ſieur de Mandelot and the count de Tournon being 

marched out of Lyons with the forces of that city, were advanced alſo to hinder them: 

the king with his whole army was but half a days march behind them, and ſtreight- 

ned them in the rear; and the duke of Gui/e, with his wonted celerity, ſometimes in 

the flank, ſometimes behind, and ſometimes getting before them, ceaſed not to diſ- 

treſs them very much. The French infantry was tired and conſumed ; wherefore the 

ſoldiers diſbanding of themſelves, lay cloſe hid in thoſe cities and villages thorough 

which they paſſed ; and horſes ſpoiled and unſhod, could not follow the haſty march 
of the commanders ; and the loſs of their baggage, the want of money, the dearth 

of victuals (becauſe all the people hid what they had in ſome ſecure place) the great 

rains and dirty ways, which are wonderful in Bourgongne, their Watching, Wearineſs, 

_ diſeaſes, and their diſorders, had brought them to the extremity of deſperation 3 
wherefore the ſame ſieur de Cormons interpoſing, they reſolved to ſubmit themſelves to 

the king's mercy, who, upon condition they would deliver him all their colours furled 

up, and would promiſe not to fight any more againſt him, proffered to grant them a 

moſt ample ſafe conduct. _ 1 | | 

The prince of Conty, the duke of Bouillon, the ſieurs de Clervant, Chaſtillon, and 

other French commanders, laboured to withſtand that reſolution, promiſing them re- 

lief from the king of Navarre within a ſhort time, and the arrears of all their pay, 
All the Army and endeavoured to perſuade them not to do ſo diſhonourable a thing, as to acknow- 

that was com- ledge themſelves ſubdued and conquered ; alledging that the forces in Lyoxois were 
eons, doe not ſo ſtrong but that they might paſs that way, and go ſecurely into the territory of 
diſbands at laſt Geneva : but whilſt they treat of theſe matters, being informed that the Reiters perſiſt- 
ing in their determination of yielding, intended to make them priſoners, thereby to 
win the favour of the king, and aſſure themſelves of their pay to which they pretend- 

ed, they reſolved to ſteal away ſecretly and ſeparate themſelves ſeveral ways, to try if 

they could fave themſelves by flight, before the Germans had opportunity to execute 
their deſign, | 1 | „„ 

So the duke of Houillon with a few horſe making his eſcape without delay, by the 
The Duke of, way of Roane and Lyonois, but travelling out of the ordinary road, after many troubles 
Bouillon flies and dangers got to Geneva, where being no leſs waſted with Grief of mind, than toil 
toGeneva, and of body, he died within a few days after, leaving his eſtate to his ſiſter, whom he re- 
dies chere. commended to the care of the duke de Montpenſier. The fieur de Chaſtillon with an 
| hundred Cuiraſſiers, and two hundred Harquebuziers on horſe-back, having often 
fought with the forces of Bourgongne and Lyonois, with wonderful ſucceis, and no leſs 
vaiour, got at laſt into Languedoc, and retired himſelf to his wonted Government in 

Vivarez. The ſieur de Clervant, hid among the Swiſſes that went with a ſafe conduct, 
eſcaped in their company to Baſile. The prince of Conty with a few horſe, lurking 

in remote places, got at laſt unknown to his own houſe ; and the other commanders 

taking ſeveral ways, ran very various fortunes. | ; Ry 

The Reiters having obtained leave of the king to carry home his cornets, but not 
diſplayed, divided themſelves into two parts; one with the baron de Onaww and colo- 
ne!] Damartin, paſſed through Savoy, where being ſhrunk to the number of but five 
hundred, they were pillaged by the duke's forces; the other with the baron de Bouck, 
paſſing through Bourgongne, to the confines of the county of Mombelſiard, was fol- 
lowed by the marqueſs du Pont and the duke of Cuiſe, by whom being overtaken, 
without the borders of France, they were all cut in pieces in many ſeveral encounters. 
Nor did this ſatisfy thoſe heads of the league; but with a hoſtile fury they alſo ſacked 
and burned the towns and caſtles of the county; as well to revenge the like outrage 
committed by the Reiters in Lorain, as becauſe that count had been the principal au- 
thor of raiſing thoſe forces. The ſlaughter of the Germans was moſt lamentable, 
even to the eyes of their very enemies; who, ſick with fevers, and weakened with 
bloody fluxes, falling down by the high-ways, and in the towns as they paſſed, were 


A miſerably ſlain by the country- people; eighteen of them were ſeen, who were left 


kills eighteen ſick in a poor cottage in Bourgongne, were cruelly butchered, as the vileſt creatures, 

Germans with by a Woman, who cut all their throats with a knife, in revenge of thoſe loſſes ſhe 
a Kniſe, had ſuſtained. | „ | 

| Nor had thoſe Swiſſes better fortune, who to the number of three thouſand were 

gone into Davphine, under the command of the ſieur de Cong), to join with Leſdiguiers, 

| | | who 
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who keeeping the Hugonot party alive in that province, could make no great 1 587. 
progreſs for want of forces, but buſied himſelf in taking little places of ſmall im- 5 
portance, and in actions of ſmall moment, having with him but a few foot ſoldiers, 
and only the Hugonot gentry of that country. Theſe Swiſſes accompanied with four 
hundred French muſquetiers, having paſſed the narrow places, marching on to join 
with him, as they paſſed the river are, were aſſaulted by monſieur de la Valette bro- 
ther to the duke of Eſpernon, with the cavalry of Provence, and by colonel Alſonſ: 
Ornano of the Iſle "of * Corſica with the infantry of Dauphine, and ſo furiouſly charged * And there- 
there, that all the reſt being ſla in upon the place, only ſixty of them eſcaped from ſo oft vfuall 


great a ſlaughter : whereupon alſo the ſieur Le/diguiers himſelf was forced to ſeek ſe- yore 3 
curity among the mountains. - | 


This end had that mighty army of the Germans; after the defeat whereof, the The miſerable 


king returning armed to Paris, entred as in triumph upon the twenty third of De- end of the re- 
cember, being in appearance ſolemnly received by the people; though with the incre- ow of the 
dible applauſe of every one, but eſpicrally of the Parifans, the whole glory redounded 4 rg | 
to the duke of Guiſe, whoſe name being become admired and immortal, was cele- mars. © 


brated by the tongues and pens of all his adherents, 
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The Ninth Book. 


The ARGUMENT. 


INH Book relates the determination of the Duke of Guile, and of the 

League, to obtain (in the heat of the Victory) their deſigns of the King, 
and the ruin of the Hugonots : The Pariſians aſſent untoit, and are more 
reſolute than the reſt : They prepare themſelves to conſtrain the King by force, 


and to ſhut him up in a Monaſtery. The King being advertiſed, takes Order 


to curb their unrulineſs ; and to that End cauſeth the Swiſſes to draw near, 
and makes many other preparations. The Pariſians finding they were diſco- 
vered, to ſave themſelves ſend for the Duke of Guiſe : At his Arrival they 

fake Arms, make Barricadoes, drive out the Swiſſes, and beſiege the King in 
his Palace. He being not able to refiſt, flees away ſecretly, and retires to 
Chartres, and thence to Rouen: He reſolves to make Peace with the Duke of 
Guiſe, cauſeth it to be treated by the Queen- Mother, and it is concluded, 
The Duke of Eſpernon goes from Court and retires to Angouleſme, where, 


by a Conſpiracy of the Citizens, his Life is in great Danger. The Duke of Guiſe 
comes to the King to Chartres, and is favoured and exalted to the height 0 


power, The States are aſſembled at Blois, according to the appointment ak 


in the Articles of Peace. The Pope declares Cardinal Moreſini his Legat in 


France. The King diſmiſſes from Court the High Chancellor, Secretary Vil- 


leroy, and the Sieur de Bellieure: He ſends an Army Commanded hs the 
Dube , Nevers, againſt the King of Navarre ; who after the taking of many 


Places, lays fiege to Ganache. The States at Blois are begun: Many prac- 
tices and machinations are contrived on both ſides. The Duke of Guile 


of 
canes the States to demand that the King of Navarre may be declared inca- 
pable of the Crown, and labours to be created Lieutenant-General with ab- 


lute Anthority in the Government. News come that the Duke of Savoy hath 
ſeized upon the Marquiſate of Saluzzo ; buſineſſes are changed by it: but the 
Duke of Guite orders matters ſo, that all redcunds to his Advantage and 
 Pomer. The King being very much ftreightned, reſolves to cauſe the Dude of 

- Guiſe 
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Guiſe to be ſain : He finds difficulties and impediments, but at laſt hrs defigh is 
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1588. 


effefted, and upon Chriſtmas-Eve the Duke of Guiſe and the Cardinal bis 


Brother are ſlain, and the Cardinal of Bourbon, with many others, imprifon- 
ed: He ſends Colonel Alfonſo Corſo 76 ſerze upon the Duke of Mayenne af Ly- 
ons; but he is forewarned, and retires io Dyon. The Queen-mother dies in the 
ſeventieth 1 ear of ber Age, and Affairs remain in confuſion. 


H E defeat of the German army cauſed the depreſſion of the 
Hugonots, no leſs than the Greatneſs and exaltation of the 
league: for the king of Navarre having received the news of 
ſo great a loſs, though he were victorious beyond the Loire, 
x fearing ſo black a cloud would ſuddenly pour a ſtorm upon 

his head, he retired, without making other attempt, into his 


Fd | 


/ 
AF 
==, 1 

De 


Ne. . 2 > CET N 9 5 . b 
nl (@Q AJ Ni his party ſhut themſelves up in the ſtrongeſt places, expect- 
ing the reſolutions which they ſaw would be taken againſt 
them. 


wonted retreat the city of Rochelle; and the other heads of 


On the other ſide, the duke of Guiſe, after the deſtroying of the county of Mombel- | 
tiard, being come to Naxcy with the other lords of his family, began without further 


delay to conſult of the means of accompliſhing ſpeedily the deſigns of the league, and 
of reaping fruits ſuitable to their preſent victory. In this conſiiltation debated and re- 


Vaſt thought | 


iterated for many days, the greater part of the lords of the houſe of Lorain, forgetting of the Houſes 


moderation, fo neceſſary in proſperity, and ſpreading their fails very boldly, could 
talk of no leſs than the extirpation of the Hugonots, the depoſing of the king from the 
crown, of putting him intoa cloyſter, as they had learned in ſtory had been in former 
times done to Chilperick, of deſtroying the houſe of Bourbon, pulling down the mini- 
ons and favourites of the court, and diſpoſing the offices and dignities of the crown 
unto themſclves, and in concluſion, of commanding and ruling the whole Govern- 
ment of France their own way; and were ſo puffed up with the preſumption of them- 


ſelves, that their counſels were neither meaſured by juſtice nor poſſibility, pre- ſuppo- 


ſing they had all things in their own hands which were lawful for their deſerts to un- 


of Lorain, too 


much puffed 


up by proſpe+ 
rous ſucceſſes. 


dertake, and that they could eaſily execute any determination; how high; how ad- 


vantageous ſoever. Theſe great deſigns were partly oppoſed by the duke of Lorain; 
who of a mild nature and moderate mind, no leſs remote from danger than far from 


the pretenſions of the lords of Gui/e, tried by the authority he had, as head of that 


family, to reſtrain thoſe deliberations which he thought too precipitate, and to keep 


matters for the moſt part within the limits of reaſon. The duke of Mayenne aſſented 


to his opinions, and commended them very much, thinking (according to his old in- 
clination) that every moment they put the whole ſtate of their family in danger with. 
out much neceſſity. But the duke of Aumale and the Chevalier his brother, the duke 


of Nemours, the duke of Elbeuf, the count de Chaligny, and above all the reſt, the 


duke of Gui/e, who, led no leſs by the boldneſs of his own nature, and the acuteneſs 


of his wit, than by the proſperous ſucceſs of his enterpriſes, could ſuffer no delay in 


following his conceived hopes, argued (not without reaſon) that the longer they de- 


ferred, the longer time they gave the king to contrive their ruin, and to perfect the 


deſign of their ſuppreſſion which he had already begun. 


This diverſity of opinions was the cauſe that they concluded as it were in the middle 


way: and therefore about the end of January, in the year 1588, they reſolved upon 
two concluſions : One, that the duke of Lorain with all his forces, and the aſſiſtance 
of Flanders, ſhould aſſail the towns that belong to the duke of Bouillon, to root out 


the Hugonots from thoſe parts, and to keep the forces of the league in action: the 
other, that the duke of Guzſe, and the other confederate lords, ſhould not enter to op- 
poſe the King at the very firſt ; but that being united with the cardinal of Bourbon, to 


ſtrengthen their reaſons, and to make appear that the nature of things did of it ſelf 


carry buſineſſes to their deſigned end, they ſhould preſent a petition, which ſhould 


contain many demands for their advantage, and which ſhould neceſſitate the king to 


declare his laſt reſolution: for if he granted them, their deſires would be effected 
without noiſe or trouble, and if he refuſed them, he ſhould thereby give them occa- 


ſion and opportunity to make uſe of arms, and to acquire that by force, which he 
would not aonſent to of his own accord, | 5 
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1588, The conjuncture of invading the datchy of Bouillon was in ſhew very opportune 4 
for the duke himſelf and the count de la Mark his brother, being both dead, and ha- 
ving left Charlotte their ſiſter only heir, under the tuition of the duke of Montpenſier, 
they knew that he being a catholick, was not acceptable to the city of Sedan, Jamets, 
and other places of that dukedom, and that they would not truſt his Government, 
and monſieur de la Noue being executor of the late duke's will, was not only abſent, 
but alſo to deliver himſelf from the impriſonment of the Spaniards, by whom he had 
been taken in the wars of Flanders, had promiſed not to bear arms againſt the king 
of Spain, nor againſt the duke of Lorain; whereby it appeared that Charlotte wanting 
a powerful protection, and being likewiſe moleſted by the count de Montleurier her 
uncle, who pretended right to the inheritance, would hardly be able to reſiſt the forces 
of the duke of Lorain, who alſo upon old pretences laid claim to many places of that 
ſtate, and therefore without lollag a minute of time, the duke having put an army 
in readineſs, under the command of the marqueſs du Pont his ſon, accompanied by 
the ſieurs de Rhoſne and Oſſonville, after he had over-run and ſpoiled the country, 
laid ſiege to Jamets with certain hopes to take it. But he found it a difficult buſineſs; 
for monſieur de Schelandre the Governor of it, made very wiſe and careful proviſions 
for the defence of it; and monſieur de l Noue having firſt by a long apalogy in writing 
excuſed his ſtirring in a defenſive war, and for the juſt right of a forſaken orphan, 
came to Sedan, and began to make ſtrong preparations to maintain the war; ſo 
that the ſiege of Jamets cooling of itſelf, proved fo long, that it hardly ended with 
the year, wherein thoſe things tha: happened, directed their arms to more important 
expeditions. = 55 1 | 

The Duke of But the duke of Gui/e being departed from Nancy and come into his Government 
Gui/e cauſes a of Champagne, Cauſed a long writing in the names of himſelf, the cardinal of Bourbon, 
bebo. Ne be and the other heads of the league, to be preſented to the king, wherein after many 
_ King wich preambles, and many reaſons very cunningly laid together, they demanded in ſub- 
many cunning ſtance, That he would unite himſelf truly with them, and would ſincerely make him- 
Demands re- ſelf head of the league, to the deſtruction and rooting out of the Hugonots. That he 
| dounding to would put thoſe perſons from the court, from his councils, and from their offices, who 
5 own Bene- ould be named by the catholick princes, as ſuſpected and ill- affected to religion. 
5 That he would make the council of Trent be received and obſerved through the whole 
kingdom, only excepting thoſe things which did prejudi ce the priviledge of the Gal- 
lique church. That he would grant ſome certain places which ſhould be thought fit, 
unto the confederate princes for their ſecurity, wherein they might keep Garriſons, 
and make neceſſary fortifications at the expences of the crown. That he would main- 
tain an army about the confines of Lorain, under the command of one of the confe- 
derate princes, to hinder the incurſions of foreigners. That he would cauſe all the 
eſtates of the Hugonots to be confiſcated and fold, wherewith the expences of the late 
wars might be ſatisfied, and the confederates might be aſſiſted toward the maintenance 
of tuture matters. | 1 | ** 
The writing contained theſe principal things, and many others of leſs conſequence, 
which being preſented to the King in the beginning of February, was received by him 
with his wonted diſſimulation, and the anſwer deferred with his wontcd delays, nor 
did the duke of Gi preſs much to know his reſolution; for the end of the demand 
was only to make the king contemptible, and render him odious to the people, ſuſ- 
pected to favour the Hugonots, and furniſh the league with an occaſion and pretence 
to take up arms, and proſecute their begun deſigns while the proſperity of their for- 
tune laſted. But theſe artifices were needleſs to make the king's perſon odious and 
contemptible. The burdens which the war, the maintaining of ſo many armies, 
and his own profane manner of ſpending, daily encreaſed, had loſt the hearts of the 
people. The noiſe and ſplendor of the duke of Guiſe's victories, had obſcured the 
majeſty of his name : His obſtinate favour to his minions, had alienated the minds 
of his moſt ancient, moſt devoted ſervants : and the people of Paris, ſwayed by the 
ambition of the council of Sixteen, could no longer endure Government. The city 
was full of infamous pamphlets, politick diſcourſes, ſatyrical verſes, and fabulous 
ſtcries, which for the moſt part abuſing the name of the duke  Eſpernon, redounded 
to the {corn and diſgrace of the royal majeſty. On the other fide, all the ſtreets, and 
every corner of Paris, reſounded the praiſes of the duke of Guiſe, celebrated in 
verſe and proſe by a thouſand writers, with the title of the yew David, the ſecond 
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of the kingdom and governor of Normandy, places that were vacant oy the duke The King de- 


of Joyeuſe his death; which abſolutely pierced thorough'the heart of the duke of Gui/e, cares the P.of 


ſeeing that he continued in his wonted cuſtoms, and that one man alone being exalred l of Ad- 


that they ſhould diſpoſe things in ſuch a manner, as might breed neither diſorder nor _ — . 
confuſion : And as well to aſſure himſelf abſolutely that that buſineſs ſhould proceed rea _— 


ville was added, who from the firſt had been the mediator and chief inſtrument in 

that buſineſs. Theſe entered openly into Paris, under colour of private affairs; and 

being lodged in thoſe quarters of the city thar were appointed them, frequented the 

court, and followed divers buſineſſes, leaving the care to Meneville, of bringing the 

matter to its concluſion : and to give the greater aſſiſtance to it, the duke of Gui/e gave 
order to the duke of Aumale, who had forces in Picardy, to make himſelf be obeyed The Duke of 


by many governors of places, who fomented by the duke of Efpernon, refuſed to Aumale is in a 


acknowledge him : That he ſhould keep five hundred good horſe in a readineſs to be readineſs with 


2 n | 78 1 | 7 . 500 Horle to 
there in due time, to put life in the deſign of the Pariſians, who knowing that ſuch agg the con. 


order was given, deſired Jehan Conty one of the Eſpevins (or, as we call them in Eng- ſpiracy of the 


land, ſheriffs of the city) that he would let them have the keys of the port St. Mar- Parifan:. 

tin, which he kept, as the cuſtom is, to the end that when occaſion ſhould ſerve, they | 

might bring in that ſupply which was to come out of Picardy : but he refuſing, they 

dealt with Pierre Brigard eſhevin of the next quarter, who promiſed them the keys 

of Port St. Dennis, by which their aſſiſtance might be brought in as well as by that 

of St. Martin: And becauſe they doubted that Conty, who had denied to con- 

ſent unto it, might reveal the buſineſs to the king, they found an invention to 

make him be complained of for an heretick, and many other miſdemeanours, 

putting him by that means in diſcredit, to the end that his relation might not be 

bolieved. 3 3 * by | | CT en 
Things being contrived in this manner, the means of executing them remained to 

be reſolved on. The commanders ſent by the duke, and the major part of thoſe 
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1588, 
A Conſpiracy 


againſt the 


king's perſon. 
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The Fiſbr) of the Civil Wars 
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choſen by the council of Sixſeen, thought that to aſſault. the Louvre where; the king 
lay enconmpaſſed with his Guards, and the nobility that attended him, woulg be a 
dangerous enterpriſe, of too loud a violence, and no ways likely to ſucceed; and they 
foreſaw beſides, that the fact vyquld ſeem very ſcandalous to thè reſt of the kingdom; 
that alſo if it failed but never fo little, or that the effecting of it ſhould: he a work of 
time many diſorders would ariſe, and the king might have opportunity to make him- 
ſelf ſuperior : Wherefore they reſolved unanimouſly to make uſe of the occaſion which 
the time of Lent, would afford them, to take his perſon then when with the duke of 
Eſpernon he ſhould be in proceſſion. as he was wont, in the habit of a penitent among 


88 whipping friars, neĩther accompanied by his Guards, nor the ordinary retinue of : 


the court; and as ſoon as he ſhould be ſeized upon, under colour of a popular ſedi- 
tion cauſed by the indignation of the common people, exaſperated by the heavy pu- 


niſhments that lay upon them, and enemies to the authority of the minions, that he 


ſhould be ſhut up in a monaſtery with ſtrong Guards; after which the duke of 
Aumale's five hundred horſe and his other forces ſhould.. preſently come in, to 
take abſolute poſſeſſion of the principal places, and keep them guarded till the duke 
of Guiſe ſhould arrive; who calling the ſtates general, and ſhewing either the 


king's incapacity, or his evil intentions, and evil Government, might cauſe the af- 
fairs of the kingdom to be diſpoſed at the arbitrement and to ſatisfaction of the 


„Wiel Pom 


lain reveals 
the whole plot 
to the High 
Chancellor, 
and confirms 
it alſo to the 
King himſelf, 


league. 5 | 55 

Bur Nicholas Poulain, who was privy to all this conſpiracy, did by means of the 
high chancellor quickly make the reſolution that had been taken known to the king, 
who though he did not abſolutely give credit to the diſcovery, by reaſon of the weight 
and importance of the thing, grounded upon no other aſſurance than the bare affir- 
mation of Poulain, a man of no very good 5N and ſuſpected by that means to ſeek 
for profit and reward; yet thinking fit to look to himſelf, he feigned himſelf not 
well, and upon that excuſe forbore to go to any ſpiritual exerciſes with the fraternity 


of the penitents. And that he might be the better aſſured of the truth, he cauſed 


Poulain to be brought one night ſecretly into his cloſet, and in the preſence of the high 
chancellor monſieur d'O, and the abbot del Bene, examined him particularly con- 
cerning all things he had revealed, ſeeming not to believe him, and to doubt that he 
was ſet on and ſuborned to ſay ſo, by thoſe of the Hugonot party. Poulain with a 
ſecure confidence and diſtin naration, confirmed all that he had diſcovered, added 
all the particulars and ſmalieſt circumſtances, named all the accomplices related from 
the beginning the whole conſpiracy, and at laſt with a free courage and ſettled coun- 


tenance, offered to be put in priſon and kept there, till he had juſtified all that he had 


ſaid ; and in concluſion added, that the council of Sixteen was to be held the next 
day in the houſe of monſieur de la Bruyiere, (one of the conſpirators) and that if the 
king would ſend whom he pleaſed along with him with a ſufficient Guard, he would 
put them all into his hands, ſo that none of them ſhould be able to hide themſelves, 
or deny the conſpiracy. The king diſmiſſed him with gracious words, and very great 
promiſes, and went preſently to the duke of Eſpernon's lodgings, where they confer- 


red together the ſpace of halt an hour; and being come from thence about midnight 


went to the queen-mother's chamber, which was in the palace, and having wakened 


| her, told her diſtinctly all that had been revealed unto him, and began to conſult 


the conſpirators, 


whether he ſhould do well to follow Poulain's advice, and ſend the next day to take 
The thing in appearance was eaſie and ſecure, but in effect full of great difficultyand 
danger: For it was not to be doubted, but upon very little ſtir all the quarters of the 


city would be up in arms, according to the order already taken, and under the com- 


manders already appointed, who would never ſuffer their heads to be laid hold on 
and carried away priſoners by ſo ſmall a number as a company of the Guards which 
was all they were able to ſend about that buſineſs : nor could they doubt of this effect, 
ſince they had often proved, that when any one of the heads of the city had been 
taken by the officers of the court, either upon civil or criminal occaſions, the com- 
mon people had ever run violently and ſeditioufly armed to deliver him: and if the 
people, being raiſed upon the apparent colour, that their heads and protectors were like 
to be ſeized upon, ſhould ſuddenly aſſault the Louvre, the king and court unarmed, un- 
provided, undefended, except by the ordinary Guards, they would hardly be able to 


make reſiſtance againſt ſo great a force, led by ſo expert reſolute commanders, and 


Who 
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who being come to that paſs, would readily embrace ſo ſpecions an occaſion of making 1588. 
it appear that they ſtirred not to offend others, but only in their own defence. They 
conſidered that the people of Paris, were ſo powerful that they could not be curbed, 
but by mighty forces; and to undertake what they could not compaſs, would be 
dothing elſe but to ayerthrow the buſineſs, and come off with loſs and diſhonour. 
They toreſaw that the conſpirators would preſently be relieved by the dukes of Gui/e 
and Aumale, who were hard by in arms; whereas the king had no body of men ready 
do aſſiſt him in a caſe of ſo great danger. They knew that they were not to truſt in the 
Hugonot party, as well becauſe they had always feared the king, and eſteemed him 
a bitter enemy to their religion, as becauſe the defeat of the Germans had ſo terrified 
them, that they all thought rather of leaving the kingdom to ſave their lives by flight, 
than of follow ing the conduct of the princes, to ſave themſelves by the ſword ; and 
ſo much the more, by reaſon that the prince of Conde's death (which happened about ; 
this time at St. Jeban d' Angely, by poiſon given him, as was reported, by his own ND 
ſervants, upon ſome private diſtaſte) had raiſed the affliction of that party to the ut- ſoned at e 
moſt height, wherein there was nothing left unſhaken, but only the conſtancy of the han 4 Angelß 
king of Navarre : Beſides that, the far diſtance, and the other wonted reſpects, ex- by his own 
_ cluded the making of a foundation upon that party, eſpecially in the exigence of this pt 
imminent danger: ſo that they could find no forces any where ſufficient to bridle the 
Pariſians: Whereupon the queen at laſt ſpake this conceit in the Italian tongue, 
* Bifogna copriſi bene il viſo inanxi che ſiuzzicare il veſpaio : adding, that it was neceſ- * Hethat will 
ſary to arm and provide firſt, and then means would not be wanting to ſuppreſs the /ir up all ae 
conſpirators. | rite EI ve tio ke ls. ͤ„%öd 
Wherefore, after long conſultations, they ſent for the abbot del Bene, with whom _ 1 
pondered the ſame things again, they concluded that the duke of Eſpernon, under co- A Saying of 
lour of taking poſſeſſion of his Government of Nermandy, ſhould go preſently into that the Queen 
province, (bordering upon, and as it were joining to the territory of Paris itſelf:) Mother. 
That he ſhould aſſure himſelf of Rouen and Havre de Grace, chief places of that pro. _ 
vince, and which ſhut up the paſſage of the ocean, and that of the river Seine; and eee 
that upon that occaſion he ſhould draw ſome forces together, wherewith he might theme 
be ready to come up in time of need: That on the other ſide they ſhould endeavour theConſpu:. y 
by all poſſible means, as they had already begun, to draw monſieur de Entraques unto of the Pariſi- 
the king's devotion, being Governor of Orleans, a city that ſtops the e 1 
Berry and Beauſſe unto the territories of Paris : That the Swiſſes which were yet un- 
der the king's pay, ſhould be drawn to quarter at Lagny, and in other places adjoin- 
ing, to ſhut up the .river of Marne, (commonly called, The nurſe of the common 
people of Paris) and to cut off the paſſage from Champagne: for having Cbartres al- 
ready, whereof the high-chancellor had the Government, and Pontoyſe; becauſe the 
Governor of it was monſieur 4 Alincourt, father to ſecretary Villeroy, Paris would 
be blocked up, encompaſſed and bridled on every ſide; ſo that bringing in afterward 
the greateſt part of the Swiſſes, and reinforcing the regiment of Guards, by calling 
all the ſoldiers to their colours, who are often wont to be abſent in time of peace, 
they might then ſecurely take the heads of the conſpiracy ; and if the people ſhould 
Tiſe, it would be eaſy to tame them with the ſtrength of the Swiſſes, and the power- 
ful curb of hunger; in the mean time they concluded it was beſt for the king to diſ- 
ſemble, and abſtain from publick ceremonies, and from certain ſuſpected places, to 
give no opportunity to the execution of that plot which the conſpirators ſought to ac- 
compliſh. . wt 
This reſolution, grounded as it were upon neceſſity, was approyed the next morn- 
ing both by ſecretary Villeroy and the high chancellor, but moſt of all by the ſieur 
de Villequier, who till porter in his opinion that the information was not true, but 
that the enemies of the duke of Guie and of the Pariſians, had ſuborned Poulain to 
raiſe this calumny, thereby to ſtir up ſome enterpriſe againſt them, Whereupon the 
king having ſent for Conty and Ugeioy, two Efhevins that conſented not to the con- 
ſpirators, would needs hear from them what they knew in that particular. Conty ex- 
cuſed himſelf, that by reaſon of the report which was lately raiſed of him, that he 
was infected with the Hugonot religion, and guilty of other crimes, he had not dared 
to tell any of thoſe things he knew, for fear ot being thought a malicious ſlanderer; 
and then laid open freely all that had paſſed about the keys of the Port St. Martin: 
and Pierre Ugoloy relating many particulars that were come to his knowledge, con- 
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1388. firmed the ſame things: ſo that the information being partly proved, they went on 
, to the execution of thoſe reſolutions which had been taken. | : 

The duke of Eſpernon departed two days after with a very ſmall quantity, that he 
might not weaken the court; and being come to Rowen, the capital of Normandy, 
took poſſeſſion of the Government, confirming as well the parliament as the ſieur de 
Carrouges, Govetnor of the city, unto his devotion, and to the king's party, But 
the ſame ſucceeded not at Havre de Grace, becauſe Andre Brancace ſieur de Villars, 2 
provencal, who had the Government thereof given him by the duke de Foyeuſe, had 
already taken part with the league; the duke of Guiſe, who diligently watched all 
opportunities, having dealt with him, by reaſon of the importance of that place, and 
cauſed the Pariſians to give him thirty thouſand crowns, under pretence of keeping 
the mouths of the ocean ſhut, and the paſſage of the Seine open, to the end that the 
city might enjoy the traffick of the ſea, and the conveniency of bringing up the pro- 
viſions which came from thoſe parts: by which reward, and the protection of the 

duke of Guiſe, he was won to ſide abſolutely with the league. Wherefore the duke 
of Eſpernon knowing that he could not draw that place to his devotion, and unwil- 
ling to hazard his reputation at the firſt, letting alone the country of Caux, where it 
is ſituated, he paſſed on. the other ſide the Seine, to Ponteau de Mer, Honfleur, and 
from thence by the ſhore of the ocean to the city of Caen, where he was received with 
infinite applauſe, becauſe the place was full of Hugonots, and moſt averſe from the 
dehigns of the league 85 Bhs 

In the mean time the ſieur d Entraques was treated with about the city of Orleans, 
by the means of ſecretary Villeroy: In which negociation there aroſe many difficulties, 
nor could the king bring it to an end with all his ſolicitations. The moſt part of men 
were of opinion, that this buſineſs was not effected, becauſe ſecretary Villeroy, now an 
open enemy to the duke of Efpernon, defired the duke of Gui/?'s party ſhould pre- 
vail, that he might thereby be abaſed; not believing that ever the league would dare 
to paſs on fo far, as to plot againſt the perſon of the king himſelf, but that they only 
aimed at pulling down the minions, and the deſtruction of the Hugonots, and that 
therefore he did artificially interrupt the treaty of Orleans, and protract the reſolution 
of monſieur  Entraques with delays and difficulties ; which was ſo much the rather 
believed, becauſe the buſineſs was moſt eaſily effected afterwards in a time leſs oppor- 
tune, and leſs favourable. But monſieur de Villeroy excuſed himſelf for it with a long 
apology, ſhewing that the protraction of the buſineſs was cauſed on the one ſide by 
the irreſoluteneſs of monſieur d' Entraques, and on the other, by that of the king 
himſelf, who would neither conſent to diſmember the Government of the city of Or- 
leans from that of the province as he required, leſt he ſhould diſcontent the high 
chancellor, (who poſſeſſed it) nor to make ſatisfaction be given him by the duke of 

The King's | Eſpernon, by whom he thought himſelf injured in the perſon of his ſon ; howſoever 
Preparations it were, the buſineſs went on ſo ſlowly, that they came not to a concluſion at Orleans 
to make him- time enough to block up the city of Paris; which the king proſecuting very carefully, 
ponds of the cauſed the mareſchal de Byron to bring the Swifſes to quarter at Lagny, a place near 
hag, ogra the city ſeated upon the river Marne, diſpoſing part of them into all the convenient 
the paſſages a- Deighbouring places. In the mean time the number of the French Guards was in- 
bout Pari:, creaſed ; for commiſſions had been given out to all the captains in ordinary, to ſum- 


| andkeep Vie. mon all ſoldiers to their colours, and not to give leave to any to depart. The ar- 


1 chers who were wont to wait by the quarter, but three months in the year, had been 


all warned to attend in an extraordinary manner; the five and forty Gentlemen ap- 

pointed by the king, ſtirred neither day nor night from his lodgings and perſon; and 

many Gentlemen were invited under pretence of other buſineſſes, to reſide at court: 

The Councti Which things being particularly obſerved by the council of Sixteen, (who kept ipies 
of Sixteen, by in every place) and ſeeing the king (contrary to his cuſtom) live retired from thoſe 
the King's exerciſes of devotion and recreation wherein he was wont to delight, began to grow 
y ſuſpicious that he had been advertiſed by Zehan Conty and Pierre Ugoloy, where 

„et chat their Upon they began to fear, and to look to themſelves; yet not deſiſting from the enter- 
Net is diſco. Priſe, but rather providing for all things with greater diligence. But when they knew 


vered, and the the Swiſſes were quartered at Lagny, they were aſſured that their plot was diſcovered, 


Heads r and fell into wonderful confuſion, their hearts all failing, as the cuſtom is in popular 
tn Bolte defigns, there being no man among them able for his authority and experience to ma: 
of Guiſe to Pa- nage ſo weighty an enterpriſe : Wherefore finding they ſtood in need of a principal 
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head, whoſe wit, courage and reputation might give life unto the buſineſs, they diſ- 1688. 
patched Pierre Brigard in very great haſte to intreat the duke of Cuiſe, not to defer his 
eoming any longer, to which they had often invited him; ſince by his preſence the 
deſign might me happily brought unto an iſſue; whereas if they were forſaken by him; 
they ſaw they ſhould become a prey unto the king, out of whoſe hands (to the total 
deſtruction of the city) they could not think of any poſſible way to ſave themſelves; 
The duke (who had ſome notice of the king's intention, and alſo on the other ſide © 
was not willing to ſuffer the foundation »f the league to periſh, nor to abandon thoſe 
who had principally made their recourſe to him, and thinking that his ruin would 
immediately follow that of the Pariſians, if time were given for thoſe remedies to work 
which the king had begun to put in practice) took a reſolution to go to Paris, either 
rfectly to finiſh the delign, (as they of the king's party ſaid) or at leaſt (as he and 
bis adherents ſaid) to ſave the city, and the council of Sixteen, which he knew to 
be in manifeſt danger, and to free himſelf of the calumny which his enemies and the 
favourers of the Hugonots has raiſed againſt him. And that he might make no noiſe, 
but proceed with the ſame arts that were uſed by the king, he ſent his Gentlemen by 
ſeveral ways, and a great band of old ſoldiers, who entred ſcatteringly upon ſeveral 
days into the city, and lodg'd a part in ſeveral] quarters; and he himſelf with but 
ſeven horſe in company took the way towards Sei ns, where the cardinal of Bourbon 
was, to confer with him, and go from thence to Paris. Yet fame publiſhed his coming, 
(which was alſo ſpread abroad by the Sixteen to cheer up the ſadneſs that had poſſeſſed 
all the people by reaſon of the preparations that were made) which being known unto 
the king, was the cauſe that he ſent monſieur de Bellicure as far as Soiſſons to diſſuade The lag I} 
him from coming, and to let him know, that in ſuch a turbulent ſuſpected time, he commands the 
ſhould be diſpleaſed and offended at it. The duke who was not moved from his te. aufe of Gus 
ſolution by certain vain reſpects that uſe to diſturb unſetled minds, but deſiring to come pa, pa 


Paris, but he 


unexpectedly, that he might neither be prevented nor way laid, anſwered the king's diſobeys: 
meſſage doubtfully, ſaying that his ambition was to ſerve his majeſty and religion; 
that he knew he had been ſlandered by his enemies, and therefore longed to vindi- 
cate himſelf ; that his journey was exceeding private, and without any train that could 
make him ſuſpected; that he was very deſirous to ſatisfy the king on all occaſions ; 6 
that he would not diſobey his majeſty's commands; and added many other words, but 
all general and ambiguous ; nor did he ever conclude in ſubſtance, whether he would 
obey the king's command in that particular, or pro his intended journey to Pa- 
ris; yet he ſeemed rather to infer that he would ſtay at Soiſſons, and expect another 
reſolution. But monſieur de Belkeure was no ſooner departed with his doubtful an- 
ſwer, but he took horſe and followed him, making his journey out of the great high- 
ways, leſt he ſhould meet other meſſengers from the king; ſo that Philibert ſieur de 
la Guiche, and Charles Benoiſe the king's cabinet-ſecretary, who were diſpatched one 
after the other to adviſe him not to come to Paris, could not find him any where, till 
he was at the Gate of St. Denis, a time when it was too late to forbid his coming. The 
duke of Guiſe enters Paris upon Monday the ninth of May, when it was almoſt noon; 
with no greater train than ſeven horſes, with his Gentlemen and other ſervants to- 
gether ; but as a little ſnow-ball rolling down a high hill grows ſo big, that at laſt it 
becomes almoſt a mountain; ſo the people running out of their houles and ſhops, 
with applauſe and joy to follow him, he had not paſſed half thorough the city, but 
he had above thirty thouſand perſons about him, and the crowd was ſo great, that he 
himſelf could hardly make his way. The ſhouts of the people ſounded to the ſkies ; 
nor did they ever cry Vive le Roy, with ſo great acclamation,as they now cried/VjiveGuiſe: 
ſome ſaluted him, ſome gave him thanks, ſome bowed to him, ſome kiſſed the hem 
of his Garment z thoſe that could not get near, with actions of their hands and ge- 
ſtures of their whole body ſhewed infinite figns of rejoicing ; and ſome were ſeen; 
who adoring him as a ſaint, touched him with their beads, and either kiſſed them pre- 
ſently, or elſe touched their eyes and foreheads with them; and even the very women, 
ſtrowing leaves and flowers from their Windows, honoured and bleſſed his coming. 
He on the other fide, with a popular face, and ſmiling countenance; ſhewed himſelf 
affable to ſome in Words, ts ſome by courteouſly returning their ſalutations, others 
he requited with kind looks; and paſſing thorough that throng of people with his 
hat off, he omitted nothing that was behoveful to win abſolutely the affections and 
applauſe of the people. | 
| | | Rrre | | In | 
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1588, In this manner, without ſtaying at his own houſe, he went ſtreight forward to 
| St, Euſtache, and alighted at the palace of the queen-mother, who half aſtoniſhed 

at his unexpected arrival, (for monſieur de Bellieure being returned three hours before, 

had made a doubt of his coming) received him with a pale countenance, and (contra- 

The Duke ry to the ordinary cuſtom of her nature) trembling and almoſt diſmayed. The dukes 
goes to wait carriage was full of reſpective humility and profound ſubmiſſion ; the words of the 
upon the queen ambiguous, telling him that ſhe was glad to ſee him, but would have been 
OI much more glad to have ſeen him at another time: to which he anſwered with modeſt 
comes pale & behaviour, but high words, that he was a faithful ſervant to the king, and that ha- 
affrighted. ving underſtood the calumnies that were caſt upon his innocence, and the things that 
were in agitation againſt religion, and againſt the honeſt well- affected men of that 

city, he was come thither to divert that miſchief, and clear himſelf, or elle to lay 
down his life at the ſervice of the church and the general ſafety. | 

Their diſcourſe being interrupted, while he (as the cuſtom is) ſaluted the other la- 
dies of the court, the quren called Luigi Davila her Gentleman-uſher, and con: mand- 

ed him to let the king know the duke of Gxi/e was come, and that within a little 
while ſhe would bring him perſonally to the Louvre. The king (who was in his pri- 

vate cloſet with monfieur de Villequier, Bellieure, and the abbot del Bene) was ſo won- 

derfully moved, that he was fain to reſt himſelf upon his arm, hanging his head 
down almoſt to the table; and having examined Davila of every particular, com- 
manded him to deſire the queen ſecretly to defer his coming as long as poſſible ſhe 
could, The abbot del Bene, and colonel Alfonſo Corſo, a moſt truſty ſervant of the 
king's, and one that had deſerved wonderfully well of the crown, coming at that 
3 inſtant into the clofet, counſelled him to receive the duke of Guiſe in the ſame cloſet, 
+ Iwill grite and cauſe him to be killed in that very place, the abbot ſay ing theſe Words, T Percu- 
2he Shes tiam Paſtorem, & diſpergentur oves. But Villeguier, Bellieure, and the high-chancel- 
Ball is * lor (who came in) were of another opinion, alledging that the commotion of the peo- 
tered. ple was ſo great, that in ſuch a caſe, contemning the royal majeſty, and breaking all 
bounds of Jaw and duty, they would run to a precipitate revenge; and that things 
not being yet ready to defend themſelves, and bridle the fury of the city, the forces 

of the Pariſians were too powerful to be provoked. a N 
Whilſt the King ſtood doubtful what to reſolve, the queen- mother came and 
brought the duke of Gyi/e : ſhe was brought her ſelf in a ſedan, the duke going by 
her all the way on foot, hut with ſo great a train, and ſuch a confluence of people, 
that the whole city ſeemed to be crouded into the court of the Louvre and the 

ſtreets thereabouts. They paſſed thorough a lane of ſoldiers : Monſieur de Grillon 
colonel of the Guards was there preſent, who being a free ſoldierly man, and no 

very good friend to the duke of Guiſe, whilſt he bowed courteouſly to every private 

ſoldier, made very ſmall ſhew of reſpe& unto the duke, who obſerved it very well, 

with ſome alteration of countenance, which increaſed to a great paleneſs when he ſaw 

the Swiſſes, who ( ſtanding to their arms) made a lane at the bottom of the ſtairs, 

the archers in the hall, and in the rooms abeve, all the Gentlemen gathered toge- 
The King be- ther to expect him. They entered, into the king's chamber; who (while the duke of 
ing viſited by Guiſe bowed himſelf with a low reverence) faid to him with an angry look, I ſent you 
the Duke of word that you ſhould not come. To theſe words the duke with the ſame ſubmiſſion he had 
on e uſed to the queen, but with more moderate Words, anſwered, That he was come to put 

| DE OAT himſelf into the arms of his majeſty's Fuſtice, to clear himſelf of thoſe calumnies that were 
and looks, be- caſt upon him by his enemies; and that nevertheleſs he would not have come, if he had 
cauſe he was been plainly told that his mayeſty had commanded him to ſtay. The king turning to 
come to 0 Bellieure, aſked him angerly if it were not true that he had given him commiſſion to 
eee i * tell the duke of Cuiſe that he ſhould not come, unleſs he would be accounted the 
The Queen author of the tumults and inſurrections of the Pariſians, monſieur de Bellieure ſtepped 
diſſuades the forward, and would have given an account of his meſſage : but as he began to ſpeak, 
| Kingfrom his the king interrupted him, ſaying it was enough; and turning to the duke of Guiſe, 
e i.e ſaid, That be knew not that he was calumniated by any body, but that his innocence would 
ef Cuiſ ; bave clearly appeared if his coming had produced no novelty, nor interrupted the quiet of 
who perceiv- the government, as il wwas lite to do, The queen well acquainted with the king's nature, 
ing in what and ſeeing in his face that he was inclined to ſome bold reſolution, drew him aſide, 


danger he was ,, Id him 1 bſtance what | | | | i 
prelently takes and told him in ſublt ſhe had ſeen of the concourſe of people, and that it 


his leave and WAS no time to think of any precipitate determination. The dutcheſs of Uzez, who 
departs. | | | | was 
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was cloſe by him, confirmed the ſame : and the duke of Guiſe attentively obſerving 1388. 
every little particular, as ſoon as he ſaw they were in an uncertainty, that he might 
not give the king time to deliberate, feigned himſelſ weary with his journey, and 
taking his leave, returned with the ſame confluence of. people, but not. accompanied 
with any of the court, unto his own houſe in the Rue St. Anthoyne, Many condem- 
ned the king, becauſe he did not then reſolve to cut him off at that opportunity; 
and many knowing the ſtrength and courage of the Pariſians, and that he had many 
adherents even in the court itſelf, thought it a prudent and moderate determination to 
let him go. : | h | | 15 05 
But ib duke of Guiſe having before his eyes the danger he had run, and condemn- 
ing himſelf for his late venture, began preſently to draw unto himſelf all his friends 
and dependents ; which were ſpread in the ſeveral quarters of the city, ſo that he 
. who at noon entered but with ſeven horſes, had in his houſe at night above four 
hundred Gentlemen and commanders. At the ſame time he ſent for the council 
of Sixteen, and all the Eſchevins; and after a long conſultation, (wherein he was fully 
informed of all particulars) gave order that Guards ſhould be kept in every ward 3 
that all men ſhould be warned and prepared ; and that upon any ſtir they ſhould 
(according to the order already given, and under the officers already appointed) all 
run to the principal places of the city, and chiefly to his houſe. Many arms, muſ- 
quets, drums, and other inſtruments of war, were carried the ſame night into his 
houſe, as well toarm great ſtore of people, as to defend his own perſon, about which 
they kept watches and ſentinels, no leſs than they uſe to do in armies when they are 
near an enemy. . 1 j „ 5 
The ſame diligence was uſed at the Louvre, and at the queen's palace, whither ſhe The King bod 
returned when it was very late at night: her Gentle men kept Guard very carefully; Queen are 
and the whole night was ſpent in great ſuſpicions on every ſide: and now all things ſtrongly guar- 
were become publick : nor was any body ignorant that the king meant to bridle the 4 8 
Pariſians, and ſuppreſs the duke of Guiſe; and that he on the other ſide was come to Cui; and he 
make himſelf maſter of the city, to drive his enemies from court, and to find means being fearful 
of transferring all the authority of the Government upon himſelf. Among theſe re- allo, takes tbe 
ciprocal ſuſpicions and publick ſcattered reports, Poulain being admitted the ſame ſame Care. 
night into the king's cloſet, told him that he had heard the duke of Guiſe had ſaid pub. 
| lickly, He would clear himſelf of thoſe calumnies that had been raiſed of him; and 
offered himſelf again to be put in priſon till he had made what he had revealed ap- 
ear to be true: r the heads of the conſpiracy being taken, he doubted not but the 
Ling would have a full affurance of all. Further, he ſaid that before the duke's coming, 
the king's preparations had made every one wary and timorous; but that now he was 
| preſent, their wonted ſpirits were revived : Whereupon that very night, in the moſt 
ſilent hours, the council was to be held in the houſe of la Chapelle, where it would 
be very eaſy to take them all, and certify themſelves manifeſtly of the whole buſineſs. 
Upon this propolition they continued uncertain what to do, and conſulting the whole 
night without one wink of fleep, in the mean time day appeared, it being Tue/day 
the tenth of May, a day full of terror and diſtraction. The city was full of meetings 
and conventicles; the Louvre guarded with an unwonted number of ſoldiers ; and x 
the duke of Gui/e's palace kept locked and full of arms; the king in his cloſet at ſecret The Duke of 
counſel with the queen his mother, and. his counſellors ; yet the duke of Guiſe came Gni/e goes 
in the morning to the Louvre, but with a train of above four hundred Gentlemen and LIN 400 - 
commanders privately armed, (with piſtols under their cloaks) and went to the lodg- a ar wt 1 
ings of the young queen to vilit her, and from thence, having waited upon the King armed Too the 
till he went to mals, retired with the wonted concourſe of people to his own houſe, Lruwre, to 
where he ſpent the reſt of the morning in conſulting with the archbiſhop of Lyons, wait upon the 
who above all others was his moſt intereſted confident, becauſe he was a moſt bitter Ning to . 
enemy to the duke of Eſpern on. | 0 M erty | 
After dinner he went to the qneen-mother's houſe, whither the king came, and 
they diſcourſed together in the Garden a long time. There the duke of Gui/e taking 525 2 
heart, as being in a place out of danger, becauſe it was in the midſt of the city, . 
wherein he was the ſtrongeſt, diſcourſed a great while of the cauſes of his coming, of ale _ 
the ſatisfaction which the confederate princes deſired, and of the war to be made againſt King, the 
the king of Navarre, accuſing the duke of Ejpernon, and monſieur de la Valette his Queen mother, 
brother, as authors of the diſcontents and diviſions, and imputed to their practices that rd the Puls 
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the Hugonots were not rooted out, and France reſtored to its ancient ſplendor, and 
ſettled in a perfect peace; and finally, he ſhewed that the minds of the fincere catho- 


licks could net be at quiet, while they ſaw the king encompaſſed with ſuſpected per- 
ſons, and ſuch as were of doubtful opinions in matters of religion, while the ancient 


manner of Government uſed by former kings was perverted, and while inſtead of im- 


ploying his forces againſt the Hugonot faction, they were turned againſt the faithful 
people of Paris, who deſired nothing elſe but the ſafety of their ſouls and conſci- 


_ ences; wherefore it was neceſſary for whoſoever would live in peace and tranquility, 


to change the courſe of proceedings and form of Government, to the end that the ca- 
tholick faith, and the ſafety of good men being ſecured, every one might live quietly 


within their due obedience. 


To theſe things the king anſwered with prolixity of words, ſhewing, that his mind 
was inclined to the extirpation of the Hugonots ; but that it was needful to ſtay for 
a fit opportunity, and wait his pleaſure, not going about to conſtrain him by force, 
that the plots and machinations of thoſe of the league had interrupted all Good ; for 
they had paſſed on ſo far, that they had diſturbed the eſtabliſhed order of Govern- 
ment; nor had that ſatisfied, but ſlanderous tongues had too much offended his pa- 
tience both againſt truth and reaſon ; that notwithſtanding the clemency of his nature 
was ready to pardon all thoſe that would ſee their faults, and ſerve him faithfully for 
the time to come; that no prince in Chriſtendom had more hated, perſecuted, and 
trodden down Hereticks than he ; that never any king had more loved and favoured 


any ſubject, than he had done the houſe of Lorain, and the very perſon of the duke 


of Guiſe; that all offices and dignities could not be conferred upon one man; and 


that as God beſtows his bleſſings upon many according to the quality of their callings, 


ſo a prince is bound to divide his Gifts and favours among many, according to their 


| deſerts and his own inclination ; that he had raiſed the lords of la Valette, ſons of 
a moſt catholick father, valiant in war, and who had deſerved very well of the 


crown, having bore arms more conſtantly than any other againſt the Hugonots , 


that he found he was well ſerved by them, as the diligence of E/pernon had been ſeen 


in the defeat of the Germans, and the proſperous ſucceſs of la Valette in making ſo 
great a ſlaughter of the proteſtant Swiſſes that went into Dauphine : yet for all that 


| he did not go about to equal them to the houſe of cuiſe, being neither alike in birth, 


nor deſert ; but that places in court are different, as there are different ſtations in pa 
radiſe; that it had ever been in the free power of all Kings to uſe and favour whom 
they pleaſed, and to chuſe companions for their hours of recreation to their own li- 


King and conveniency, for elſe that liberty would be debarred a prince which private 


men freely enjoy, there being no man ſo mean but hath power to live and converſe 
with whom he pleaſeth, and to diſpoſe of his own eſtate according to his own will 
and Genius; that he had never received any counſel from the lords of la Valette, nor 
any impediment that hindered him from making war with the Hugonots : yet if it 
could be proved, that they had not behaved themſelves ſincerely in any buſineſs, 
he was ready to puniſh them according to the quality of their fault ; but that he 
would not baniſh them from court for meer diſlike of others : that he would obſerve 
what he had ſo often ſworn concerning the edit of the union, and that his thoughts 


were more than ever bent upon the war againſt the king of Navarre, nor did any 


other reſpect withhold him from it, than that of burthening the people, which he 
muſt be forced to do to maintain armies in ſo many ſeveral places ; that it was only 
that which troubled him; but yet that his ſubjects had no reaſon to complain, ſinee they 
themſelves had been the incendiaries of the war, and above all, the Pariſians: that 
war could not be made without money, and money could not be raiſed without op- 


preſſing the people, by which means he was brought to bear the blame of a fault that 


was not his; for thoſe that cried out againſt impoſitions, were the very ſame who ſe- 
ditiouſly had forced him to make a war; that the city of Paris (to which he had 
done more Good than ten of his predeceſſors together, which had ever been his fa- 
vourite, wherein he had made his conſtant habitation, which cauſed the riches and 


plenty of the citizens) had now declared it ſelf his enemy, and having derided and 
defamed his name, had alſo gone on to conſpire againſt his perſon: that he knew 


very well that thoſe plots were contrived by ſtrangers, and that the good people who 
were originally of the city conſented not unto them, and that therefore he had reſol - 
ved to turn all ſtrangers out of the city, to take away the fuel from that peſtilent fire 


which 
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which begun to ſpread; that he would not make uſe of foreign arms to purge the 1388. 
city, whilſt he ſhould be faithfully ſerved by the citizens themſelves ; that he re- 
quired his aſſiſtance in that bufineſs, and that he would give him that proof of the 
fidelity and ſincerity he profeſſed, for when he ſhould once be aſſured of the obedi- 
ence of his ſubjects, he had nothing more to deſire of him; and when once the ſtran- 
gers were driven out, and the city ſettled without tumult, in the condition it ought 
to be, he would caſt away all former ſuſpicions, and willingly conſent to the modera- 
tion of future buſineſſes. After he had ended his diſcourſe, he called the Provoſt des 
Merchands, and the Eſchevins of the city, who were preſent, and commanded them to 
ſcarch all houſes diligently the day after, with ſuch other perſons as he ſhould appoint 
ſor that purpoſe z and that they ſhould turn out all ſtrangers who had ſettled them- 
ſelves there without urgent neceſſity : That they ſhould make no diſtin&ion of per- 
ſons ; for he was certified there were fifteen thouſand who were ſet on to raiſe ſcandals, 
and come to ſtir up new commotions, to the danger of the lives and Goods of the 
citizens. With this commiſſion the deputies departed, promiſing to ſerve him faithful- 
ly; and after many ſuch diſcourſes, the duke of Gu departed alſo, having promiſed the 
ſame: For he had lull'd the King with his arts, and that his preſence had ſo terrified 
him, that he ſhould no longer need much force: Whereupon he ſaid to ſome of his 
familiar friends, that he hoped without noiſe or difficulty to obtain an aſſembly of the 
ſtates- general, wherein he doubted not but matters ſhould go on according to his wiſh 
and deſign. 5 | | : | KY 
The king appointed monſieur de Villeguier and monſieur d'O to make ſearch for the 
ſtrangers, which (the ſame Guards and jealouſies continuing) was begun the next 
morning, but with obſtinate backwardneſs, and moſt apparent diſſimulation of the | 
Pariſians, who knew that thoſe that were lodged in the city were all the duke of The King 
Guiſe's dependents, and ſent by him; nor were they willing that by expelling them, commands fit- 


their own forces ſhould be diſſolved : whereby the king's deputies perceived that they 5 5 


laboured but in vain, and that the intention of diſarming and weakning the duke of .- 
cCuiſe, could not ſucceed by that means, nor produce any effect; and therefore they Paris; but the 
let the king know ſo much; who, angry and exaſperated, reſolved at laſt to tame Execution is 
the people by force, and endeavour to ſuppreſs the conſpirators without longer delay. hindered : 
To that end he preſently diſpatched the mareſchal de Byron to bring the Swiſſes into kt 5 
Paris, and monſieur PO to fetch the companies of his Guards which were lodged out ſuppreſs the 

of the city in the near adjacent places, and gave order that neither the Gentlemen, Inſurrection 
archers, nor ſoldiers ef the Guards, ſhould ſtir any more out of the court, but that all by Force. 


ſhould keep cloſe about his perſon. 


This was not unknown to the duke of Guiſe, who, to ſet the ſtrength of the people yori 


_ againſt the king's forces, cauſed a report to be preſently ſpread about the city, that che Par fan- 


the king had reſolved to put to death ſix- ſcore of the principal catholicks, and to put believe that 
Garriſons in the chief places to ſuppreſs the citizens, and that therefore it was neceſ- the King 
ſary for them to prepare for their defence. A counterfeit liſt was framed of the fix e 5 
ſcore names, the copies whereof were diſperſed abroad; the duke of Guiſe being ſet the clict Ca: 
down firſt of all, and preſident Nully, preſident Maiſtre, the ſieurs de Buſſy and tholicks to 
la Chapelle, Hautman the receiver; and after them all the curates, preachers, depu- Death. 
ties, and Eſchevins; and finally, all ſuch as were beloved of the people; the fear of 
_ whoſe danger might ſtir them up to take arms: cauſing this forgery to be divulged 
with ſo much vehemence of words and actions, and with ſo much feigned terror, by 
cunning active perſons, who were acquainted with the people's humours, that they 
began to talk of riſing that very night; the commanders being ordered and choſen in 

every quarter, and the duke's Gentlemen appointed to rule and moderate the raſhneſs 

of the armed people. | VVV 1 . 
But things were not yet fully ripe; and the night of the eleventh day was ſpent in The Kings 
theſe practices on every ſide, till in the morning upon Thur/day the twelfth of May, Soldiers come 


they heard the Swiſſes fifes and drums; which beating their march, entered at the into P aui, and 


guard the 


Porte dt. Honore, the mareſchal de Byron on horſeback leading them; and then the Le with 


French companies followed under their ſeveral captains, with all their matches light- the Streets a- 


ed. The king being alſo got on horſeback, went out to receive them, welcoming bout it, as alſo 
the ſoldiers at the entry of the Gate, and commanded with a loud voice, repeating it the Bridges 


; , dM d 
many times, that they ſhould all forbear to commit the leaſt inſolence, or do the leaſt — af da 


injury to the citizens, upon pain of death without mercy : And having given order to City, 
e Si monſieur 
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The Hiſtory of the Civil Wars 
monſieur 4'0 and the mareſchal de Byron to poſſeſs and guard all the chief places of 
the town, went back to the Louvre, where the ſoldiers of the Guard were armed and 
in a readineſs upon all occaſions. The mareſchal de Byron, perhaps not acquainted 
with the king's deſign, thought it expedient firſt to poſſeſs thoſe places which were 
neareſt the Louvre, for the ſecurity and defence of the court; and therefore farſt of 
all he poſſeſſed himſelf of St. Innocent's church-yard, being at the end of the Rue St. 
Honore, and there he placed nine hundred Swiſſes, ſetting the reſt, to the number of 
one thouſand ſix hundred, about the Boz cherie, the Marche neuf, the Chaſtelet, and 
Townhouſe : monſieur d O took the Pont au Change, and the Pont St. Michel, placing 
monſieur du Gaſt upon the one, and monſieur Marivant upon the other; the compa- 
nies of Beauvais, Nangy, and monſieur de P Archant, being left to guard the Gate of 
the Louvre toward the Rue St. Thomas, But the buſineſs was very ill ordered in that 
manner, and it had been much better to have taken La Place Maubert, la Place St. 
Antoyne, and the ſtreets near the Baſtile, which are all in the furtheſt parts of the city, 
and near the duke of Guiſe's palace: for being beſieged, ſo that he could not ſtir, and 
the Rue St. Denis and St. Martin being blocked up, to divide the people into two 
parts, that they might not eaſily draw together, the whole city would have been 
blocked up in the king's power, and the tumult of the people reſtrained, But the ſol. 
diers thus diſpoſed of, were more fit to defend the Louvre, than to hinder the inſur- 
rection of the citizens, which took its birth and beginning where the perſon of the 
duke of Guiſe was, and where his ſpirit gave life to it. — 
At the entry of the king's forces, which was known to the whole city by the noiſe 
of the drums, the people tull of fear and terror, and now aſſured that the report di- 
vulged of the king's intention was moſt eertain, began to gather together, ſhutting 


up their doors and ſhops, which (according to the cuſtom uſed in that city of going 


to work before day) was already begun to be opened, and every one began to make 
ready their arms, expecting directions what they ſhould do. 

It was already broad daylight, when the queen- mother, deſirous to know what 
the duke of Gui/e did, ſent Luigi Davila unto him, under colour of a ceremonial vi- 
fit, (for ſhe yet continued her wonted diſſimulation) giving him charge to obſerve 


very carefully every little circumſtance of whatſoever he ſhould ſee or hear. He going 


to the Hoſtel de Guiſe, (ſo they call the houſes of the great lords) contrary to the or- 
dinary cuſtom, found the Gates ſhut ; and being let in thorough the wicket, he ſaw 
two long rows of Gentlemen armed in the court, and in the midſt of them the duke 
of Guiſe walking up and down alone, to whom he delivered the compliment he was 
commanded : But the duke finding the queen's intention, and deſiring to ſhew that 
he was well prepared, took him kindly by the hand, and led him talking into the 
Garden, where a great number of arms were laid together, and all the lower rooms 
full of ſoldiers and reformadoes ; of whom Davila (as being acquainted with them) 
knew the greateſt part. After two or three ſhort turns in the Garden, the duke, 
who notwithſtanding was in great ſuſpence, and as one might eaſily perceive, full of 
weighty thoughts, returning a compliment, diſmiſſed him, and he coming back 
ftrait to the Louvre, whither the queen was already gene, and being brought into the 
king's cloſet, related diſt inctly all that he had obſerved : and added further, that as 
he paſſed thorough the city, he had ſeen them ſhut up their ſhops and houſes, make 
ready their arms, lay logs and ſet barrels before their doers, and many of the duke's 
Gentlemen and officers diſcourſing together, the chief citizens very buſy every where, 
and that eſpecially in the Place Maubert, and the Rue St. Authoyne the people gather- 
ed very faſt rogether, and made greater preparations of arms than in any other place. 


The king having cauſed him to make his relation twice over, preſently ſent Be- 


ubiſe his ſecretary to monſieur O, commanding him to advance beyond the bridges, 
and cauſe the French companies to poſſeſs the Place Maubert, and the Rue St. An— 
thoyne. | | 15 | 5 

Monſieur @*O inſtantly ſent colonel Grillon to execute the king's command; but he 
came too late: for the fieur de Bois- Dauphin, with the ſcholars of the univerſity, and 
the boat-men dwelling about S. Jeban en Greve had already taken that poſt, which had 
till then been imprudently neglected ; and having locked up the ſtreets with chains, and 
ſhut up all paſſages with barricadoes of logs and barrels filled with dirt and earth, 
had made that their rendezvous; wherefore monſieur de Grillcy was fain to retire, 
and going about to return to the place from whence he came, his way was ſtopt 105 
85 | | the 
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the count of Briſſac, who with the people of the quarter of St. Germain, had ſhut 1588. 
him up up ſo in the midſt, that he was engaged between the bridges, nor could he ſtir 
any way at all, nor make the leaſt reſiſtance on any ſide, though he had with him the 
greateſt ſtrength of the French forces. | | 

All the reſt of the city being already up, fellowed this beginning crying furiouſly, The Pariſian: 
Arm, Arm, and ring the Togucſaint in every quarter, made barricadoes in the raiſed at the 
ſame manner, within thirty paces of one another, in ſo punctual order, and in ſo peiß 5 «deg 
much readineſs, that the extent of ſo vaſt a city was all blocked up in a moment, and parricadocs 
ſhut in every way, the king's ſoldiers beſet on all ſides with the barricadoes, even croſs the 
to the very doors of all their Corps de Garde, and which was worſt of all, colonel ſtreets; and 
St. Paul, with the people of St. Euſtache and Mont. Martre coming down with fury, blocking up 
and blocking up the ſtreets from place to place, made their laſt barricadoes at 3 
the very Gates of the Louvre, right over againſt, and in the very face of the king's * 


come up to the 
Corps de Garde. | Louvre, and 


After the ſtreets were blocked up and fortified on all ſides, the word going every begintoaſſault 
where about with fierce loud cries, that they ſhould cut the foreign ſoldiers in he royaliſts: 
pieces, the Swiſſes were preſently aſſaulted in St. Innocent's church-yard, where ſhut 
up and (as one may ſay) impriſoned, they could make no defence in the world, but 
fix and thirty of them being ſlain in the firſt onſet, the reſt yielded themſelves with- 
out reſiſtance, and were pillaged by the people with very great violence and boaſt- 
ing. All the other Guards of the Chaſtelet, the little bridge, the butchery, and 
the town-houſe, were aſſaulted at the ſame time, the Swiſſes being in the ſame 
manner diſarmed, and made priſoners at the peoples diſcretion. To the French 
Guards they had a little more reſpect; for having made them put out their mat- 
ches, and lay down their arms, they kept them in that manner till they had further 
order. | | | 

In the mean time the king was perſwaded by the queen- mother, and monſieur de 
Hilleguier to go forth of the Louvre, and-ſhew himſelf unto the citizens, thinking that 

the people would certainly be daunted with the ſplendor of the royal majeſty, 
that they would acknowledge and obey him, and that laying down thier armeis, and 
receiving ſecurity for their own lives and houſes, they would ſuffer the delinquents 

to be taken and puniſhed : But the king thought it too dangerous an advice, and 
ſuch an one as would expoſe all the remainder of his dignity and authority to the 
raſhneſs of the people, without much aſſurance that the iſſue would be good; and 
which was worſe it ſeemed to him a counſel of ſuch nature, as in caſe it ſhauld not 
ſucceed well, could no way be remedied, but the event at the ſame time would be 
certain ruin, and the loſs of his life: Wherefore he reſolved to ſend out the mareſ.- 
chals of Aumont and * to talk with the people, and endeavour ſafely to appeaſe 
them by fair means. But this determination was as vain as the other; for the mareſ- 
chals words were anſwered with muſket-bullets, and ſtones, and they were fain 
to retire without doing any thing. There was now no other hope left, but of de- 
fending the Louvre, wherein (beſides the wonted Guards, moſt forward to do their 
duty) there were above five hundred gentlemen, who before all others had undertaken 
to defend the paſſage to the Gate. | | 

But the duke of Guiſe, either ſtruck with the temerity of ſo high an enterpriſe, or 
not having prepared his deſigns from the beginning to go fo far, or aſtoniſhe1 in the 
execution by the greatneſs of the attempt, or thinking the buſineſs was brought to a 
head as ſoon as he ſaw the city in his power, the king's guards diſarmed and taken, 
and the king with all his friends ſhut up, and as it were impriſoned in the Louvre, 
and that he ſhould attain to the reſt of his deſires, by way of compoſition, reſolved 
to appeaſe the tumult without uſing any more force; and going out of his houſe on 
| horſe-back unarmed, with only a truncheon in his hand, to ſhew the greater con- 
tempt, rode thorough all the quarters, and ſpeaking to the people every where, ex- 
horted them to ſtand upon their guard, ſince god had been fo merciful to them as 
to ſecure their lives, families, liberties, religion, and the honour of the holy church, 
but that they ſhould depend upon him and not doubt, for all things were very fate : and The Duke of 
coming to the place where the French ſoldiers were beſet and taken, he gave order to Guile ſeeing. 


; ' th it 2 2 his 
colonel St. Paul to conduct them to the Louvre, and let them go. Thence he paſſed p pat 8 


a ; 5 15 the king as 
it were a priſoner, ceaſeth to proſecute the forcing of the Louvre, and appeaſeth the People 


812 | by 
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1588. by St. Innoceuis, and made the Swiſſes arms be reſtored to them; and in the ſame 
manner cauſed the count of Briſſac to bring them to the entry of the Louvre and let 
them go. All the ſoldiers without drums, or being ranked in order went bare- 
headed, trailing thier arms as priſoners, and being conducted to the Gate of the Lou- 
vre, were there received by the mareſchal de Byron, who cauſed them to be lodged 
thereabout : Nor could the duke of Guiſe's victory have a prouder triumph, or a more 
remarkable ſpectacle. | 
Al:andro Many thought, and particularly Aleſſandro Farneſe duke of Parma, (a prince of 
Farneſe Duke incomparable vaJour and deep underſtanding) faid, that the duke of Guiſe had at- 
2 P wither: — tempted too much, and done too little, not remembring the proverb, that Whoſgever 
Daker e if draws his ſword againſt his Prince, ought preſently to throw away the Scabbard : for ſo 
| bold an enterpriſe ſhouldeither not have been undertaken, or being begun, ſhould 
have been executed, whatſoever had come on it: but the duke of Gyz/ſe, either over- 
come by a ſenſe of juſtice, whereof he took upon him to be the protector; or deſiring 
ſill to uſe the cloak of piety and religion to cover his deſigns ; or elſe having never had 
any further aim than his own ſecurity, and the reformation of government, and now _ 
promiſing himſelf that by his arts, and by a treaty he ſhould bring the ſum of all things 
into his own power, without taking it openly by force, he thought he had reduced the 
king to ſuch extremity, that he muſt of neceſſity have been forced to yield to his will, 
and to grant thoſe conditions he deſired, which he doubted not afterwards to have 
confirmed by the univerſal conſent of the people. There wanted not of thoſe who 
ſuſpected that the duke of Cuſ]fb“Vs main end was to ſhut up the king in a monaſtery, 
under pretence of diſability and evil government, and to aſſume unto himſelf the 
poſſeſſion of the crown : but certainly men generally believed, that as he aſpired (af- 
ter the king's death) to exclude the houfe of Bourbon from the crown, and to tranſ- 
fer it upon himſelf; ſo he never thought to deprive the king of it while he lived, and 
has Fee therefore believed it was ſufficient, it aiming at the height of authority and govern- 
of Guiſe made ment, he could make way for the excluding of his adverſaries, and by degrees advance 
way for his his own deſigns to ſuch a point, as he might execute them boldly when occaſion ſhould 
deſigns to ſeiſe ſerve; and this as the more gentle, was alſo the more probable opinion. However it 
OW | were, the duke ſuppoſing; he had made himſelf maſter of Paris, and encompaſſed the 
France, and Louvre in ſuch manner, that (as he writ the ſame day to the duke of Lorain) he 
poſſeſs it after ſhould be able to give account of all that was in it; he quieted the violence and up- 
the death of roar of the bel would not ſuffer them to proceed further towards the aſſaulting 
Henry the III. of the Louvre, made the guards that had been taken and pillaged to be let go, but 
| gave order that the barricadoes ſhould be continued, that the people every where ſhould 
be in a readineſs with their arms, that the Guards ſhould be kept with infinite care, 
expecting ſome body to come from the king, beſieged and brought into a hard con- 
dition, to make an overture of ſome agreement. | „ _ 
Nor did his expectation fail him in that beginning: For after many conſultations in 
the king's cloſet, the queen-mother reſolved to go unto him, and ſent to demand 
paſſage of the citizens, who (with intolerable inſolence, but born by her with ad- 
mirable diſſimulation) denied to let her paſs in her coach, for fear of ſpoiling the bar- 
ricadoes, but anſwered they would give her leave to go on foot. Whereupon ſhe took 
The Queen- her ſedan, and being attended by ſecretary Pynart, monſieur de Bellieure, and a few 
mother goesto of her Gentlemen, ſhe went with infinite trouble to the Hoſtel de Guiſe, and being 
| IE fain to ſtay every minute till the barricadoes were opened, which were ſtill ſhut again 
Sedan, being as ſoon as ſhe was paſt, ſhe was above two hours ere ſhe got thither, by reaſon of the 
denied paſſage length of the way, and being ſtopt at ſo many ſeveral paſſages. At her firſt arrival, 
in her coach, the duke met her wit exceeding great lamentations, complaining openly that the 
apart king, by going about to put a Garriſon unſeaſonably into the city of Paris, that had 
5 bn never had any in times paſt, had made the people jealous that he meant to take away 
but complaints the lives of the good catholicks, which had been cauſe of that tumult, which all the 
and exorbitant wit of man could not remedy : That the king did very much injure him, (who by fo 
demands. many proofs was his moſt faithful ſervant) and his good and faithful city of Paris, by 
uling them in that manner: That nevertheleſs he bearing the affront patiently, had 
done what lay in him to take away the peoples fears, and to appeaſe the tumult. To 
which arts the queen anſwering with the like diſſimulation, faid, that the king in- 
tended nothing but to drive out ſtrangers, for the ſecurity and quiet of the citizens : 


and having been very ill ſerved by ſome employed in that buſineſs, he had cauſed = 
| | | , | EO, Guards 
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Guards to enter for the ſafety and defence of the city, that afterward he himſelf in 
perſon might make the ſearch, and by his labour and authority prevent the miſchief 
that was ready to fall upon the inhabitants : That the ſuſpicious people had taken 
arms too ſuddenly 3 but that ſhe hoped when the truth was once known, every one 
would be ſettled in quietneſs. 14 55 | 

After this diſcourſe in publick, they went together into the Garden, where the 
duke of Gui, (making his pretence that he knew the king's deſigns and intentions 
were to deſtroy the great ones, and ſuppreſs thoſe that oppoſed his favourites, and 
that therefore it was neceſſary for him to look well to himſelf, to ſecure both his own 
and the common ſafety) began to make infinite, high and exorbitant demands, and 
ſuch as were truly proper for an abſolute conqueror : That the king ſhould declare 
him his lieutenant-general in all provinces and places under his dominions, with 
the ſame authority his father had in the time of Francis the ſecond : That the ſtates- 
general ſhould be called at Paris, in which aſſembly that power granted to him ſhould 
be confirmed : that to ſecure the people from their fears of a Hugonot prince, the 
king of Navarre and the other princes of Bourbon his adherents, ſhould be declared 
to have forfeited their inheritance to the crown : That the taxes and impoſitions upon 
the people might be limited: That, to take away all hated and ſuſpected novel- 
ties, all forms of Government ſhould be reduced to a certain rule, which it ſhould 
not be lawful for the king to alter: That the duke of E/pernon, monſieur de la Va- 
lette his brother, the mareſchals of Retz and Byron, monſieur PO, and colonel A- 
Fonſo Corſo, (ſuſpected all to hold intelligence with the hereticks, and every day to find 
out inventions of new Grievances) ſhould be deprived of all their offices and Govern- 
ments, and baniſhed for ever from the court: That, to take away all ſuſpicion, 
which every one had with reaſon, that the Hereticks were not proceeded againſt real. 
ly and in good earneſt, the abſolute charge of the war ſhould be given to him ; whick 
ſhould be proſecuted with two armies, one in Poictou, the other in Dauphine : Thar, 
to remove jealouſies and fears of tyrannical proceedings, the king ſhould diſmiſs his 
Guard of the five and forty Gentlemen, and forbid them to return to court, reſerving 


only the Guards which his predeceſſors were wont to have: That he ſhould take 
away the regiment of Guards from monſieur de Grillon, and gave it to ſuch a perſon 


as the catholick princes might confide in: That all the fortreſſes of Picardy might be 
delivered up to the duke of Aumale, as Governor of that 


der ſuch Governors as they ſhould like: That a convenient aſſignment might be 
given to the Pariſians for the payment of the rents of the town-houſe : And that the 
Government of the city might be given to the count de Briſſac, upon whom alſo ſhould 
be conferred the office of celonel-general of the French infantry, held at that time 
by the duke of Eſpernon: That the charge of admiral ſhould be reſtored to the duke 
of Mayenne ; and monſieur de la Cbaſtre made mareſchal in the place of monſieur 
de Byron. | | wi 5: 8 IE 
hich demands being carefully examined by the queen, one by one; and the in- 
juſtice and exorbitancy of them being ſhewn, ſhe at laſt aſked the duke of Guiſe 
what he believed the people of France would ſay, and what the princes of Europe 
would think, if with the king's conſent a ſubje& ſhould accept, much leſs demand 


ſuch conditions, and whether he meant not to put ſhackles upon the king, and take - 


the crown from his head? To which words the duke anſwered freely, that he de- 
manded no place nor office for any that was not very worthy of it; and that to drive 
away incendiaries, enemies of the publick Good, favourers of hereticks, and per- 


ſecutors of the catholick religion, was to purge the body of the ſtate of a moſt 
dangerous poiſon, to the end that the king might afterwards enjoy that tranquility and 


obedience that belonged to him; and that the medicine indeed was bitter at firſt, 
but would be fruitful and healthful in the end. In ſum, after many debates, and 
prolix contentious arguments, this was the duke of Guz/es concluſion, That ſince 
the king himſelf had at laſt laid open his ſeeret intentions, and brought matters to that 


paſs, he was reſolved either to loſe his life, or to ſecure religion and the eſtate of his 


own family. 


Ttet The 


rovince: That the 
duke of Nemours might have the Government of Hons, and the duke of Elbeunf 


that of Normandy : That the king ſhould put into the hands of the lords of the 
league ſix ſuch towns as they ſhould name, in which they might keep Garriſons, un- 
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1588. The queen returned at night with this anſwer to the Louvre, where they continued 
ſtill in arms: private perſons diſcourſing and conſulting no lefs than the king's 
counſellors in his cloſet 3 among whom the variety of opinions was very great; pri- 
vate paſſions and particular intereſts, 7 eee no leſs than reſpect of the publick 
and the univerſal Good: For the high - chancellor, ſecretary Villeroy, and monſieur 
de Villequier, who deſired the abaſement of the duke of Eſpernon, and the ruin of the 
Hugonots, and hoping that they ſhould not fall from their credit and authority, tho? 
the league ſhould prevail, conſented to the greateſt part of the duke of Gui/es de- 
mands, to the ſecret diſlike of the king, who could by no means endure them. On 
the other ſide, monſieur *O, monſieur de Rambouillet, the abbot del Bene, and colo- 
nel Alfonſo Corſo, argued that the greateſt adverſities in the world were to be ſuffered, 
rather than to yield unto them: monſteur d'O nevertheleſs offering to lay down his 
offices, and the colonel his charge of lieutenant in Daupbine, if that were the only 
means to appeaſe the tumults. The queen and ſecretary Pinart kept the middle way, 
and hoped that the duke of Guiſe would fall from a great part of his demands. The 
ſiege preſſed very much on the one ſide, there being no proviſion of victuals in the 
Louvre, and it was feared that the people going out of the city, would likewiſe be- 
ſiege it on the other ſide, and ſhutting up the paſſage towards the fields, reduce the 
| king and the whole court preſently into their power; but then again the propoſitions 

were ſuch as the king could in no wiſe hearken unto. | 


— 


The night was ſpent in this manner, full of terror and uncertainty, the duke of 
Guiſe being diligent in f hy Guards of the city every hour, leſt their careleſneſs 
and negligence ſhould give the king's ſoldiers opportunity to recover thoſe places 
they had loft before, and leſt the darkneſs ſhould give occaſion to ſome diſorder, or 
ſtir up ſome tumult. = 


In the morning after maſs, the king and queen-mother being ſhut up privately 
together, reſolved that ſhe ſhould return to the duke of Guiſe, and making ſome ſhew 
of conſenting to the agreement, ſhould draw the treaty out in length, whilſt the king 

ſhould ſecretly get out of the new Gate on the back ſide of the Gardens of the Louvre, 
which was in his power, and eſcaping from Paris before the enemies had time to 
block it up, ſhould go to the city of Chartres, the Governor and people whereof 
While the Were at his devotion. The queen with the ſame difficulties went again to the Hoſtel 
Queen returns de Guiſe; and by the way one of the city coming cloſe up to her, gave her notice 
to the Duke that fifteen thouſand men were preparing to encloſe the Louvre on the other ſide: 
of Guiſe, and Wherefore having begun the treaty with the duke, though ſhe found him more ob- 
agg 69" | ſtinate than at the firſt, yet ſhe continued with infinite patience treating about matters 
wi Is 8 of agreement: In the mean time the king feigning to go out to walk in the Garden of 
tlemen leaves the Tuilleries, (as he was wont to do) went forth with a very few, and walked on 
Faris, and re- ſoftly talking, till he came into the Gardens which were very near his ſtables, 
tires to Cbar- where (having cauſed the doors to be ſhut, and put on a riding ſuit) he preſently 
TI took horſe with ſixteen Gentlemen, being followed only by twelve foot-men ; and 
going out of the new Gate, rode with all poſſible ſpeed to Chartres; where the 
people received him with as much affection as the Pariſiaus had done the duke of 

- Guiſe, © | = | | 5 9 | | 


Two long hours after the king's departure, the ſieur de Meneville came cloſe to the 
duke of Gni/e's ear, who was yet treating with the queen, and told him that the king 
was gone ſuddenly from Paris by the new Gate ; at which news the duke being un- 
expectedly ſurpriſed, turned toward the queen, and cried out with a loud voice, 
Ab, Madam, I am quite undone, and while your Majeſty holds me here in delays, the 
King is gone away to ruin me, The queen ſeeming ignorant of that reſolution, an- 
ſwered, ſhe believed it not; and that the king had not told her of any ſuch intent, 
but it might be ſome determination of his council; and taking her chair, ſhe made 
her ſelf be carried back to the Louvre, where ſhe found that the companies of the 
Guards led by Gillon, together with the Swiſſes led by the ſieurs de Dampierre and 

 Tinteville, were already marched away, to whom ſhe preſently diſpatched a Gentle- 
man, with command not to loſe any time, but march continually day and night, which 
being obeyed by them, they came to the ſame place not many hours after the king's 
arrival, The next day all the court came up ſcattering, and amongſt the reſt Nicholas 


Poulain, 


jealouſies, and not to let their firſt motions cool. pas 
The city being ſecured, the next buſineſs was to open the paſſages of the river in 
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Poulain, Jehan Conty, and Pierre Uxoly fled from Paris, every one rejoycing that 
they had miraculouſly eſcaped the fury and inſurrection of the Pariſians; to whom the 
king's departure was ſo unexpected, that they knew neither what to do, nor had 
any preparation to follow him ; which is not much to be wondered at in the com- 
mon people; but that the duke of Gu⁰jx ſhould not have foreſeen that blow, gave 
great occaſion of talk to many at that time; and conſidering his vivacity and wari- 
neſs, may beget wonder in whofoever ſhall apply his mind ſolidly to think upon it; 
this moſt important over-fight being to be attributed to one of thoſe marvellous works 
of | pong wherewith God uſes often to mock the craft and ſubtilty of worldly 
olicy. | . 
8 The king being departed, the duke of Gui/e's deſign of obtaining from him (as 
a priſoner) thoſe conditions he pretended, vaniſhed of itſelf: and therefore it was ne- 
ceſſary to think upon ſome other courſe : Wherefore after he had been a good while 
vext and angry with himſelf, knowing he had let flip fo great an occaſion, he turned 
his thoughts to ſecure his abſolute power in the city of Paris; for ſeeing a war ready 


to break forth between him and the king, he knew he could have no ſurer foundation 


than the forces and aſſiſtance of the Pariſians. His firſt thought was to make himſelf 
maſter of the Baſtille, which was kept by Lorenzo Teſtuto Chevalier du Guet, who com- 
manded there in the king's name; nor was the attaining of it very difficult; for tho? 
he might have made an e defence, yet as ſoon as he knew the artillery was 


taken out of the arſenal to batter it, he gave it up into the people's hand, and they 


preſently delivered it to the duke of Guiſe, who not loſing any longer time, having 
called the people together, upon Sunday the fifteenth cauſed Hector Peroſe Prevoſt des 
Merchands to be put out, as one depending upon the king, and clapt him up priſoner 
in the Baſtille, making la Chapelle Martel (the principal inſtrument of the league, and 
firſt Boutefeu of the people) to be elected in his place: Conty and Ugoly were alſo put 
out of their offices as fugitives, and in their places were choſen Com-pans and Rolland, 
both of the council of Sixteen, and chief among the conſpirators. Upon Monday the 
ſtreets were cleared, the barricadoes were taken away, and the ſhops and houſes open- 


ed, but the Guards were continued with extraordinary care day and night, many ru- 


mours of danger N ſpread abroad, which ſerved to keep the people in fears and 


reſpect of victual; the duke of Guiſe being aſſured that hunger would quickly cauſe 


repentance among the people: Wherefore forces being already come out of Picardy, 


and two regiments of foot liſted in the city, ſiege was laid to the Bois de Vincennes, 
which yielded without reſiſtance ; and the ſame did St. Cloud, Lagny, Charenton, with 
all the other neighbouring towns; and Pontoyſt, tho? it feigned to continue under the 


king's obedience, yet hindered it not the paſſage of the river Seine, for the bringing 


up of ſuch proviſions as were wont to come from thoſe parts: Corbeil remained to be 
taken, into which Jehan de Filliers was entered with good hopes to defend it, by 
reaſon of the people's being well - affected, and of the king's being ſo near at hand, 
who might eaſily relieve it from Chartres: nor did he ſo much value the tumultuous 


forces of the Pariſians, but thought though he had no ſoldiers in pay, he ſhould be 


able to hold out of himſelf for many days, which begun alſo to ſucceed proſperouſly, 
he having at their firſt arrival ſkirmiſhed with advantage, and in great part repreſſed 
the boldneſs of thei Pariſians. But the king, who had laid his defigns another way, 
and who (all other paſſages being already opened) would not in a matter of no great 
conſequence give beginning to a tedious war, wrote to Villiers, that leaving the peo- 
ple at liberty to diſpoſe of themſelves as they pleaſed, he ſhould return to court; 
| whereupon, as ſoon as he was gone the people opened their Gates, and willingly gave 
themſelves up to the Pariſians. 1 5 F 
All theſe things were done in the very face of the queen, who very much afflicted 


inwardly, did yet ſtrive to diſſemble ſo great . e and not ſtirring from Paris, 


(under pretence that ſhe doubted not of their obedience, but indeed that ſhe might be 


preſent and ſee how all buſineſſes were managed) expected to receive directions from 


the king what ſhe ſhould do. . | - 
He being come to Chartres, was not only uncertain in himſelf, but found alſo the 
ſame variety of opinions among his counſellors ; for Villeroy and his adherents, till 
conſtant to their firſt advice, argued that 5 war with the duke of Guiſe was by 
KISS | | ett 2 FT no 
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1388. no means to be undertaken, leſt it ſhould ſeparate and divide the catholick party 
into open diſſention, and give the Hugonots an evident occaſion to overthrow reli- | 
ion; that many things ought to be diſſe mbled and born withal to obtain a greater 
Gcod ; and that reaſon counſelled to make an agreement with the duke of Gui/e upon 
honourable conditions, ſince the foundation of the king's authority conſiſted in the 
catholicks, and therefore it was not good to deſtroy, or at leaſt weaken it by diviſions, 
But monſieur O, monſieur de Rambouillet, Alfonſo Corſo, and the reſt, urged on the 
contrary, that to aſſent to the duke of Gui/e's demands, was to lay down the crown, 
and give it to the houſe of Lorain, which having rooted out the houſe of Bourbon and 
the Hugonot party, born up by the favour of the people, and the Greatneſs of its 
forces, would preſently think of depoſing the king, and ſhutting him up in a mona- 
itery, as the report was generally divulged already : that whatſoever ſhould be done 
againſt the Hugonots would be attributed to the duke of Guiſe's induſtry, and that to 
conſent unto it, was but to authoriſe and confirm his ambition ſo much the more, 
and even to encreaſe the people's affection towards him; for it would be manifeſt that 
the king condeſcended to his demands out of pure fear, and as being conſtrained by his 
force and power; and that therefore it was better to venture upon any thing ho W 
difficult and dangerous ſoever, rather than do ſuch an unworthy thing as to deprive 
the lawful ſucceſſors of the crown, and put himſelf into ſlavery and ſubje&tion. They 
on the other ſide replied again, That the king by doing well would recover the love 
of the people which he had loſt, and that his giving ſatisfaction to the heads of the 
league, by putting away his Minions, and making them partakers in the honours of 
the Government, would quiet all buſineſſes, and diſſolve the union with very great 
facility, nor would any body dare to turn againſt the ſacred majeſty of the king when 
that ſo ſpecious pretence ſhould be taken away. That if this were really a matter of 
religion ſpurred on by conſcience, as ſoon as the cauſe ſhould ceaſe by proceeding 
_ againſt the Hugonots, the effect without doubt would do the like; and if it were a 
ſpirit of ambition, the king by giving a little convenient ſatisfact ion to the great ones, 
might alſo ſettle all commotions: And finally, that he could not confound his ene- 
mies by any more ſure, nor more ready way, than by doing that of himſelf, which 
the league violently endeavoured to make him do by force; for to try the hazard of 
war was too diſadvantageous, too precipitate a reſolution, having neither forces, ad- 
herents, nor money to put himſelf into ſo weighty, ſo dangerous a buſineſs, being de- 
prived of the ſtrength of the catholicks, who for the moſt part followed the fortune 
of the duke of gute, and being divided from the Hugonots by ancient hatred, and 
moſt opendiſtruft : That it was a thing commended by all wife men, to wait for the 
opportunity of times, and to bend rather than be pulled up by the roots. The king's 
mind was in very great doubt and ſuſpence between theſe ——_ not only by rea- 
ſon of the variety and weight of their reaſons, but alſo becauſe he began to ſuſpect 
that they who couuſelled him were moved rather by intereſts and particular reſpects, 
than the regard of his ſerviee, and care of the general Good, 
The enmity between monſieur de Villeroy and the duke of Eſpernon, was already 
commonly known: For the year before, when the king went forth with his army 
The Cauſe of Againſt the Germans, being lodged in a town called St, Aignan, and the means of 
diſtaſte be finding money to make the Grand Provoſt march with his archers, (who for want of 
eween the pay had left following the court, and were very needful in the camp) being ſpoken of 
duke of Fay in the king's cabinet, monſieur de Villeroy told him, that the council thinking how 
Ro” to remedy that want, had given him order to put his majeſty in mind, that ſome cer- 
| tain treaſurers who were impriſoned, having been fined about the ſum of twenty 
thouſand crowns, they all or part of them might ſerve for the Grand Provoſt and his 
archers. To which words the duke 4 Eſpernon anſwered angrily, That that money 
had been promiſed to monſieur de Ia Yalette to pay the ſoldiers that were with him in 
Dauphine ; and that it could not be diſpoſed to another uſe, without doing him inju- 
ry, as he ſaw many took pleaſure to do, to offend him; but that he was reſolved 
one day to reſent it in ſuch manner, that thoſe malicious men ſhould be glad to let 
him alone. To which Villeroy going about to reply, ſay ing that it was only a Memo- 
randum of the council's, and not any intention of his, the duke of E/pernon gave him 
the lie in the king's preſence, adding many very injurious words, as knave, - raſcal, 
and malicious fellow. To which Villeroy beginning to anſwer, the king riſing uv, 
commanded him to hold his peace: whereupon he went out of the room without any 
| | ſatisfaction, 
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ſatisfaction, and the next morning aſked the king's leave to lay down his office, not 
willing to ſerve any longer, if he muſt ſuffer ſuch unworthy. wrongs : which the king 
refuſed to grant; and yet on the other ſide did not much care to make the duke. of 
Eſpernon give him fitting ſatisfaction, till time of it ſelf afforded him an occaſion to 
uſe ſome courteous words by way of compliment, in excuſe of the paſſage at St. Aig- 
nan: which though in ſhew it appeaſed the outward difference between them, yer 
were their minds never after ſettled in fincere friendſhip, Wherefore the king doubt- 
ed, and not without great reaſon, that monſieur de Villeroy favoured the duke of Guiſe's 
deſigus, and fomented his pretenſions, in hope to ſee the duke of Eſpernon excluded 
from the court, deprived of his. Greatneſs, and utterly ruined : And though he diſ- 
ſembled it, yet ſecing that Pontoyſe, which was governed by the ſieur d Alincourt; 
hindered not proviſions. from being carried to. Paris, had ſecretly diſpleaſed him; 
and made him very ſuſpicious of his counſels. Likewiſe monſieur de Bellieure having 
been deceived by the duke of Guiſe at Soiſſons, when the king ſent him thither to for- 
bid his coming to Paris, was not only leſſened in his opinion, but had alſo left ſome 
doubt that he had not proceeded ſincerely in the buſineſs: the over-ſight of ſo wile and 
ſo experienced a man being interpreted infidelity. Nor was the high chancellor any 
better thought of than theſe : for it being already known that the king treated abour 
the diſmembring of the dutchy of Orleans from his Government, to give ſatisfaction 
to Eutraques, he was ſuſpected to deſire peace, to the end that the king might have 
no more need of working the revolt of that city, which was ſtill in agitation by the 
means of monſieur de Chemerault.  _ LV | 1 

On the other ſide, monſieur O and colonel Alfonſo Corſo, were ſuſpected by the 
king in this buſineſs, as enemies to the duke of Gui/e ; who ſignified plainly that he 
would not hear of peace, if they were not put out of their places, and baniſhed from 
the court: whereupon he was jealous that they, to avoid that rock, endeavoured to 


perſwade the war. And he was fo apt to theſe ſufpicions, (as is the cuſtom of men 
in adverſe fortune) that not only others, but even the queen-mother ſeemed to him 


too much inclined to the demands and pretenſions of the league, which thing 
though far from the truth, (for the queen had 

all her other ſons, and in the troubles of ſo many years had always laboured con- 
ſtantly for the conſervation of his crown) yet it had been obliquely imprinted in his 
mind by the duke of Eſpernon, inſinuating by little and little that the queen (ſeeing 
he had no ſon ) deſired the houſe of Bourbon ſhould be excluded from the ſucceſſion, 

and particularly the king of Navarre, who in reſpect of queen Margaret was very 
much hated by her: And that on the other ſide ſhe deſired (without ſticking at the 


ſalique law) to have the kingdom, paſs to the duke of Lorain her ſon-in-law, and the 


marqueſs du Pont her Grand-child, both extreamly beloved of her; and that for that 


purpoſe ſhe had from the beginning ſecretly fomented the league; and at that preſent 


favoured all thoſe things that tended to the deſtruction of the blood-royal, and to 
the eſtabliſhment and Greatneſs of the family of Lorain, wherein her ſon-in-law and 
Grand-child held the chiefeſt place. And it was true, that the queen had always 
loved her Grand- children of Lorain, who obſerved her with all kind of reverence ; 
| whetefore ſhe had taken the princeſs Chriſtienne to be bred up with her, and never 


ceaſed to ſollicit the King to call to court either the yok whe du Pont, or the count 
e uſe of them in his great- 


de Vaudemont, or ſome one of the other brothers, and ma 
eſt affairs. It was alſo true, that ſhe was not well pleaſed with the Greatneſs of the 
duke d' Eſpernon, eſteemed by her as a ſtone of ſcandal, ad an enemy to her power; 


- which ſhe doubted would with the weight of old age decline in time, as the cuſtom is. 


But there was a great deal of difference between a deſire that the king ſhould advance 
her Grand- children, and an endeavour to promote the Greatneſs of the duke of Gui/z, 
who did eclipſe and depreſs that of the duke of Lorain and his ſons ; for though he 


ever ſeemed to obſerve and reverence the head of the family, yet he did work and T 
labour for himſelf ; nor would he ever have ſuffered the fruits of his arts, pains, and 
dangers to redound wholly to the exaltation and benefit of the duke of Lorain: and 


likewiſe to ſtrive to make the king weary of favouring Eſernon, and to put him from 
court, thereby to remove the ſeeds of diſcord, was a very different thing from conſent- 
ing that the king ſhould be deſpiſed, and conſtrained by force to receive the law 
from the duke of Guiſe his will. And yet the force of jealouſy was ſo great in the 
king's melancholy diſtruſtful nature, that after 7 many proofs, though he {till obſerved 

| | | u uu 


always loved him moſt tenderly, above 


his 
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the king and the whole people of Fance, he endeavoured to perſwade that his actions 
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his mother very much, and never reſolved any thing without her knowledge and ad- 
vice, yet he was fallen into a doubt that ſhe was drawn by intereſts to favour the ca- 
tholick party, and that ſhe deſired in great part the very ſame things the league de- 
manded, | | | 

Being with theſe thoughts become more ſad and auſtere than he was wont to be, 
(as thoſe about him eaſily obſerved) his ſleeps were brok en, and he ſpent the nights 
either ſtudying and contriving by himſelf, or elſe hearkning to the diſcourſes and 


conſultations of others, balancing and pondering them warily ; wherein he began to 


truſt Francois ſieur de Rambouillet, a Gown-man by profeſſion, indued with much 
learning, wiſdom, and ſingular vivacity, and Jehan mareſchal of Aumont, a man of 
an open nature, but a generous ſpirit, and exceeding great valour in the profeſſion of 
arms; yet not having altogether left the mareſchal de Retz and the abbot del Bene, 
though he eſteemed the firſt to depend too much upon the queen-mother,' and the 
other to be too intimate with Eſpernon. With this diffidence and anxiety having put 
the whole ſum of buſineſſes upon diſſimulation, he feigned outwardly to conſent to 
the opinion of thoſe that perſwaded him to unite himſelf to the duke of Guiſe, and 
commended it as the moſt pious advice, and moſt agreeing with a ſpecious appear- 
ance ; but inwardly he utterly abhorred it, not being able to bend his mind to yield 
to the Cuiſe's Greatneſs, nor to lay aſide the ſenſe of that affront he had received, 
which being continually before his eyes, and concluding within himſelf, that he 
could never be ſecure of his life, nor abſolute maſter of his crown, while the head of 
that faction was alive, and the union of the league maintained, at laſt he reſolved to 


try all poſſible ways to ruin him; but becauſe he thought that of war too difficult and 
dangerous, nor would his conſcience ſuffer him to join with the Hugonots, he thought 


to ſupply all wants by cunning ; and eee to the duke's propoſitions, to draw 


him at laſt into ſome place where he might make an end of him by the ſame means 


which he remembred had been uſed in the reign of his brother Charles the ninth, a- 

gainſt the admiral de Coligny and his adherents. . TCV Aon 
With this intention he wrote very moderate letters to the Governors of provinces, 

excuſing himſelf dexterouſly about the inſurrection of the Pariſians, yet neither lay- 


ing much fault upon the people, nor upon the duke of Gui/e, but only endeavouring 


to keep the towns and provinces firm under his obedience. After the diſpatch of 
which letters, which by every body were thought neceſſary, he firſt ſent Myron the 
phyſician to the queen-mother, and a few days after Gaſpar count of Schombergh, giv- 


ing her directions to ſtrive by all means to make a compoſition and agreement with _ 
the duke of Guiſe, being reſolved not to make war with his catholick ſubjects, but 


to turn his arms reſolutely to the utter extirpation of the Hugonots ; and becauſe he 
ſaw the great inclination of Villeroy to that advice, and knew that he would labour 
effectually to conclude a peace, he ſent him. alſo at laſt to Paris, giving him moſt 
ample commiſſions to ſatisfy the duke of Guiſe his deſires, ſo that he might but thereby 
pacify diſcords, and re- unite the catholick party into one indiſſoluble body, as Ville- 
roy himſelf counſelled and adviſed. 5 e A I 
The duke of Guiſe having in this time made himſelf maſter of Paris, and opened 


all the paſſages that ſerved to furniſh the city with proviſions, was diligently buſy in 


getting poſſeſſion of many other convenient places, and therefore had cauſed ſiege to 
be laid unto Melun, a town near Paris; and having left the cardinal of Bourbon to 


govern the city, was gone to Meaux and Chaſteau-Thierry to make himſelf maſter of 


thoſe places. OY, | | 
His brother the cardinal of @ui/e, at the ſame time, neither wanting wit nor cou- 
rage, but boldly following his ſteps and counſels, had ſtirred up the people, and made 


himſelf ſtrongeſt in the city of Troye, which from the beginning had declared that it 
would continue under the king's obedience ; and the duke of Aumale with the forces 


of Picardy had laid ſiege to Boulogne by the ſea-ſide, a very principle fortreſs of that 
province, and the adherents of the league laboured on every ſide to ſurpriſe towns 
and caſties, to gather horſe and foot, and to draw the greateſt number of followers 
they poſſibly could unto their party; yet the duke of Guiſe, after he ſaw the king 
had eſcaped the net, and that he could not ſo eaſily bring his firſt deſign to perfection, 


deſirous to make that ſeem to have been done purpoſely, which indeed was only over- 


fight, with writings cunningly framed, and reaſons eloquently ſet forth, directed to 


only 
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only tended to the benefit of the kingdom, the obedience of the king, and to the ge- 1588. 
neral ſervice and benefit : that the inſurrection of Paris had (without his conſent) 
been ſtirred up by the peoples fear; and that his intention was ever to yield ſuch obe- 
dience as he ought to do, deſiring only that evil counſellors might be put away, and 
that ſincere thought might be taken to ſecure religion: And though his deeds were 
for the moſt part very contrary to his Words, yet the colour of religion was ſo power- 
ful and plauſible, and he knew ſo well how to behave himſelf, that the multitude _ 
thought him a faithful ſervant to the king, and believed he was only moved by zeal 
to religion, and moſt ardent charity toward the good of the whole kingdom. 

While they proceeded in this manner on both ſides, the duke of Eſpernon, who was The Duke of 
in Normandy, having heard the ſucceſs of the ſedition at Paris, went with a good E/pernn com- 
number of Gentlemen to the king, who being already reſolved to diſſemble with all, eee 
and to truſt none but himſelf, received him neither with his accuſtomed intimacy, nor bake king 
his wonted demonſtrations of favour, but made ſmall ſhew of valuing him, ſeeming with his won- 
to deſire his departure from court, to put an end to all thoſe ſcandals which were ſaid ted favour, by | 
to ariſe from his extraordinary greatneſs. And indeed, having determined to give — order quits 
outward: ſatisfaction to the duke of Guiſe, and the league, and knowing that peace ment of o 
would never be concluded unleſs he conſented to remove him from the court, his inten- mandy, and 

tion was to do it before the agreement, that it might ſeem a voluntary act, and not con- retires to An- 
ſtrained by force: wherefore he began by the means of monſieur de Bellieure and of Celeſne. 
the abbot del Bene, to deſire him ( in reſpe& of the diſtractions of affairs, and to 
remove the occaſions of them) that he would lay down his Government of Norman- 
dy, give up the fortreſſes of Meta, Loches, Angouleſme, Xaintes, and Boulogne, and only 
retain his Government of Provence; wherein, for his greater ſecurity his brother Ia 
Valette ſhould continue his lieutenant : That he ſhould retire thither far from the cla- 
mour that was made about his perſon, and wait for a more ; and fitting ſeaſon to 
return to court, The duke of Eſpernon (a man of exceeding great underſtanding, 
and bred up by the king himſelf among the ſtratagems of ſtate) perchance gueſſing 
at the king's ſecret intentions, by having been ſo converſant with him, was contented 
without contradiction to quit his Government of Normandy ; wherein he ſaw himſelf 
not well ſettled, by reaſon of the reſiſtance many Governours made againſt him: But 
for the reſt, though in words he promiſed to ſatisfy the king in all his demands, yet 
was he reſolved not to part with any of the ſtrong holds, wherein he hoped to defend 
himſelf from the ſtorm of fortune which he ſaw coming upon him : Whereupon, while 

he treats about the manner of delivering them into the king's hands, and to whom and 
which way they ſhould be reſigned, (ſhewing ſtill more care of his maſter's ſecurity 
than of his own good) and while the king cannot ſo readily reſolve in whoſe power 
it was fit to truſt them, he departs ſuddenly from court, feigning that he would give 
way to fortune; and being accompanied with the abbot del Bene, who was no leſs 
| perſecuted by the league than he, went with all ſpeed to . e where, by rea- 

ſon of the ſtrength of the caſtle, and the nearneſs of the Hugonots, he thought he 
might ſtay more ſecurely, and from whence, thorough the town of Languedoc held 
by the mareſchal d' Anville, it was eaſy for him upon any occaſion to retire into Pro- 

Vence. | : | | 
This retreat clipt the wings of the pretenſions of the league, and removed all im- 
pediments that might have hindered peace; and it was likewiſe a prudent determi- 
nation of his ſide : for already the duke of @ui/e and the people of Paris turning all 
their forees againſt him, had divulged many writings, wherein he was accuſed to be 
a ſower of diſcord, and a principal cauſe of ſo great miſchiefs : which thought he had 
cauſed to be anſwered with many reaſons ſhewing, that the miſchief proceeded from 
the ambition of the houſe of Lorain, and not from the modeſty and obedience of him 
and his brother, who receiving the king's favours with a thankful and loyal mind, 
did uſe their uttermoſt endeavours to ſerve him ſo as might be for his advantage and 
their reputation; yet he ſaw that the cloud would undoubtedly break upon him; 
whereupon he choſe rather by retiring to keep his moſt important Governments, than 
by ſtaying be forced by one means or other to give them up. Many doubted that the 
king was privy to his departure, and ſo much the rather, becauſe the abbot del Bene's 
going with him made it to be ſuſpected: nor was the ſuſpicion without ground; for 
the duke of Guiſe demanding that he ſhould reſign thoſe four principal fortreſſes, and 

the king not willing to deprive himſelf and the duke of Eſpernon of them at the ſame | 
| | | Uuuu 2 N | time, 
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time, to give them into the hands of ſuch perſons as he could not confidently truſt, it 
was neceflary the duke ſhould fein to go away diſcontented witout the king's know- 
ledge, and that he ſhould fhew that he would not quit them but by force; to the end 
that the king might be excuſed afterward, if he did not preſently demand them, and 
that the duke of Guiſe might not conſtrain him to take them from him, ſince he 
ſhewed they were witheld againft his will, But whether they underſtood one ano- 
ther by ſigns, or whether the king imparted his deſign unto him by the means of the 
abbot del Bene, or whether the duke took that reſolution of himſelf it was unknown 
to every one at court, and the king's moſt intimate counſellors knew nothing of it : 
Yet this I affirm, that the duke, after his return from Normandy, was no more ſo freely 
admitted to the fecret conſultations as he was wont to be ; that the night before he 

went away, the abbot del Bene was a great while in ſecret conference with the king in 


the moſt ſilent hours of the night, which was not known to any but thoſe that lay 
in the ante-chamber, | 


The king ſeemed wonderfully angry and troubled at his departure, and at his go- 
ing toward Angouleſme ; and cauſed ſecretary Villeroy to write preſently to the ſieur 
de Tagens, who commanded the forces in thoſe parts, and to the citizens and depu- 


ties of the town, that they ſhould neither receive nor obey him : But the diſpatch 


went ſo ſlowly, that the duke had made himſelf maſter of it before the king's letters 
were come: for he being with very great ſpeed got thither before he was ſuſpected, 
preſently fent Tagens with his forces to the confines, under colour of defending them 
from the frequent incurfions of the Hugonots : and putting out the old Governor 
of the caſtle, placed a perſon there whom he truſted ; and taking up his lodging in 
the ſtrongeſt part, had made himſelf abſolute maſter of it before his poſſeſſion could be 
diſturbed or taken from him by new orders. 5 : 5 
After the duke of Eſpernon was gone from the court, the king gave the govern- 
ment of Normandy, one of the greateſt and moſt important provinces in all France un- 
to Francis of Bourbon duke of Montpenſier, leſt it ſhould be demanded by the duke 
Guiſe for any of his dependents ; being minded to grant all appearances but not the 
ſabſtance and force of thoſe things that were required by the heads of the league. 
The duke of Efpernon being removed, the echten of the peace was eaſie: for on 
the one fide the king granted all that the league aſked for, or pretended to; and the 
duke of Guiſe, the authority of the minions being taken away, which had been a 
ſharp ſpur to ſtir him up, and the king ſhewing himſelf ready to make war againſt 
the Hugonots, which was the foundation of all his pretences, he could no more lay 
hold of any excuſe, and had no occaſion at all to continue the war; wherefore ſe- 
cretary Villeroy and Myron the phyſician having gone often from Paris to the king, and 
from the king to the queen- mother, the treaty of agreement began to go forward, 
being managed by the king himſelf alone, ſince neither the mareſchal 4. Aumont, nor 
the fieur de Rambouillet were perfectly aquainted with his moſt hidden and admirably 
diſſembled intentions. | 5 | 
In the mean time the king believing his ſtay at Chartres was neither ſafe nor honou- 
rable, thought of going to Rouen. But becauſe he was not very well aſſured how 
that parliament ſtood affected, nor which way monſieur de Carrouges Governor of 
the city was inclined, he ſent Jaques 3 Tou, preſident of the parliament of 
Paris, to certifie himſelf of the minds of the citizens, and to reduce them wholly to 
his devotion, Preſident de Tou performed the king's command, yet rather with out- 
ward flouriſhes than ſubſtantial foundation; having ſpoken in publick to the people 
and thoſe that governed, with great ſnews of eloquence, but neither touching the 


ſecret intereſts of the firſt preſident, who was a creature of the duke of Foyeuſe's, nor 


of the Governor and the count de Tilleres his fon, who had ſome dependence upon 
the duke of Guiſe and the league: whereupon the king preſently diſpatched Fehan 


d' Emery ſeigneur de Villers with more abſolute orders, he not only being a gentle- 
man of the ſame province of Normandy, but which imported more, a particular friend 


of the Governor's. He having ſhewed the removal of the duke d E/pernon, who was 


Not very acceptable to that city, from the government of the province, and the elec- 
tion of the duke of Montpen/ier a prince of the blood-royal, did very much ſettle the 


humours of men in the general : and having afterwards conferred in private with the 
Governor, to whom he promiſed that his ſon ſhould have the reverſion of his Go- 


vernment; and with the firſt preſident into whom he infuſed great hopes of _ king's 
favour, 
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favour, and of the principal offices of the crown ; he brought matters ſo to paſs, that 
the parliament and people ſent a very reſpective meſſage to invite the king unto 
their city and the governor ſent his ſon to court, as it were for an hoſtage. After 
which demonſtrations, the king reſolved to go without delay to Rouen: the report 
whereof being come to Paris, the parliament there being troubled, that the other 
courts ſhould prevent them in readineſs and devotion, being perſwaded by the queen- 
mother, ſent a dutiful meflage to aſſure them of their fidelity ; and a while after, by the 
duke of Guiſe's advice, the Pariſians alſo ſent unto him, to excuſe the late paſſages, 
with many reaſons 3 but this was when the peace was in a manner already conclud- 
ed; which while it was in agitation, the count of Schombergb finiſh'd the agreement 
with monſieur d' Entraques, which had ſo long been treated of in vain ; for he being 
fatisfied with the duke of Eſpernon's removal, turned to the king's party with the city 
of Orleans, upon promiſe that the government thereof ſhould remain to his heirs ; and 
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that the government of Chartres and Beauſſe, then held by the high chancellor Chiver- 


ny, ſhould be added to it. But this treaty could not paſs ſo ſecretly, but the duke of 
Guiſe was advertiſed of it; who, to delude that agreement, brought to an end after ſo 
many endeavours, began in the treaty of peace to demand the city of Orleans for one 
of the places of ſecurity, which he required in hoſtage of the king's promiſes. This de- 

mand put a rub in the concluſion of the peace, but it was preſently removed by ſecretary 
Villeroy's earneſt deſire of it, who either having received power from the king to con- 


clude the buſineſs, or pricked with envy that others had brought the treaty of Orleans to 


perfection, or becauſe he ſo thought fit, would not diſcompoſe the whole matter by de- 

nying that particular, but when he ſaw the duke of Guiſe obſtinately reſolved that he 
would have it, at laſt he granted it to him without the king's knowledge; who afterwarꝗs 
alledged, that the town of Dourlans in Picardy had been demanded of him, and not 


that of Orleans in Beauſſe, made great difficulties and long delays about the aſſigning of 


it. : | | 
The conditions of peace were almoſt the ſame that were contained in the writing 
| framed at Nancy, with the privity of the duke of Lorain, which had been preſentec! 
to the king in the beginning of the year. That the king ſhould again declare himſelf 


head of the catholick league, and would ſwear to take up arms, and never to lay them 


down till the Hugonot religion were quite deſtroyed and totally rooted out : that by 


Theconditions 
of peace be- 

tweenthe king 
and the league. 


a publick edi& he ſhould oblige all princes, peers of France, lords and officers of 


the crown, towns, colledges, corporations, and the whole people to ſwear the ſame, 
and bind themſelves with a ſolemn oath never to ſuffer any one to reign that was 
not of the Catholick religion, and far from all ſuſpicion of Hereſie: That for the 
time to come none ſhould be admitted to offices, places and dignities in any part of 
the kingdom, but ſuch as were Catholick, and made profeſſion of their faith accord- 
ing to the doctrine of Sorbon, and the belief of the Roman Catholick church: that 
oll paſt things, revolts of cities, inſurrections of the people, taking of fortreſſes, le- 
vying of ſoldiers, withholding of the king's revenue, and whatſoever elſe had been 
done upon occaſion of the late commotion, ſhould be pardoned and remitted, and that 
the king ſhould command a total oblivion of them as things done for the ſervice of 
religion, and the general good : That two armies ſhould be raiſed againſt the Hugo- 
nots 3 one in Poiffou under the command of the king himſelf, or whomſoever he ſhould 
beſt like; the other in Dauphine, under the command of Charles of Loraix duke of 


Mayenne; which ſhould never be recalled, but ſtill paid and recruited, till the work 
were perfectly finiſhed : That the council of Trent ſhould be received and obſery- 


ed through the whole kingdom, being only diſpenſed with in thoſe parts which are 
contrary to the priviledges of the Gallique church, which within three months were 


to be declared by a congregation of prelates, and the king's council: That the king 


| ſhould permit the lords of the league to retain yet for the ſpace of fix years the 


cities and fortreſſes. formerly granted for their ſecurity in the year 1585. and that 


Dourlans, Orleans, Bourges, and Montereau ſhould be added unto them : that the 
king ſhould give the duke of Cuiſe; a patent to command the forces of the whole 
kingdom, being to be ſuperiour unto all in arms, and all men ſubje& to his obe- 
dience : that the king ſhould take a courſe to remove the ſieur de Bernay (enemy to 
the duke of Aumale) from the government of Boulogne, which ſhould be put into 


the hands of ſome ſuch Gentleman of the province as was miſtruſted by neither par- 


ty; that Valence in Daupbine, and the caſtle thereof, which had been ſeiſed upon by 
— 0 XXAàAX | eee maonſieur 
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| monſieur de Valette, upon occaſion of the late commotions, ſhould be reſtored to the 
ſieur de Jeſſan the former Governor; that the deputies choſen by the Pariſians after 
the tumult, ſhould be approved and confirmed by the king; and finally, that in Oc- 
Zober next enſuing, the ſtates general ſhould be aſſembled at Blois, to cauſe the edict 
of the catholick union to be ſworn unto, to receive the council of Trent, and confirm 
the authority granted to the duke of @ui/e, Concerning monſieur PO, colonel Alfon- 
ſo Corſo, the mareſchal de Eyron, and the reſt, there was no mention at all made: For 
the duke of Eſpernon, and his brother la Valette being removed, theſe ſeemed not to 
have either ſtrength or authority ſufficient to oppoſe the ſo formidable power of the 
duke of Gui/e, who thought already that he ruled and governed all things, nor did he 
deſign any longer to reflect upon any that were nat his equalls. it: 
The articles concluded and confirmed, the king, impatient of any delay that might 
retard the effects of his ſecret counſels, preſently ſent forth his letters patents into 
all provinces and ſeveral bailages, to. appoint the aſſembly of the ſtates in Ofober 
following at Blois, which place he thought more fit for his purpoſe than any other, 
as well becauſe it was far from Paris, and near thoſe towns which were held by the 
Hugonots, as for the conveniency and Greatneſs of the caſtle, but moſt of all becauſe 
the people were at his devotion, far from any commerce or intelligence with the 
league: and that his example might invite the deputies which were to be elected not 
to delay time, he departed from Rouen a very few days after, and went toward Char- 
tres, that from thence he might go afterward to the place appointed. Being come 
to Mante, a town upon the road from Rouen to Chartres, the queen-mother and the 
queen his wife met him, with whom, having ſtayed there the ſpace of two days, 
the queen-mother returned toward Paris, to bring the duke of Guiſe to court, and the 
king continued his journey toward Chartres, to ſtay there till the reſt of the court 
came up to him. Nb! - | a 5 
The Duke of Not many days after ths queen-mother came thither with the duke of Cuiſe, at- 
Guiſe goes tended by a more ſumptuous than numerous train, with ſhew of great humility to- 
with the Qu. wards the king's perſon, but with a preſumptuous heart and countenance, puffed up 


Mother to 


Cee wo with ſpirits of a moſt aſſured power; and which imported moſt, by thoſe things he 


| the Kino, and had atchieved and obtained, become not only glorious among his own friends, but alſo 
l DO? 


35 received by admirable and terrible to thoſe that held and followed the king's party : which, as 
him with it was not unknown to the king, by reaſon of his quick-ſightedneſs and the ſuſpicion of 
| near gg his nature, ſo did it with wonderful impatience increaſe his deſire to ſee him ruined ; 
Honour in ap- but covering his thoughts with quite different words and geſtures, he ſeemed both in 
pearance. ſmall and great matters to be ſincerely reconciled to him, and that for the time to come 
he wound proceed according to his counſels, and lay the whole foundation of his Go- 
vernment upon his valour and prudence z to which end he preſently cauſed the edict 
of the union to be publiſhed in his council, and ſworn to by every one, and the war 
againſt the Hugonots to be openly proclaimed : for the proſecution whereof, accord- 
ing to the articles of peace, two ſeveral armies were appointed; one in Dauphine, 
under the duke of Mayenne, the other in Poictou, whereof the king declared Lodo- 
vico Gonzaga duke of Nevers, his General; and for both, the neceſſary commiſſions 
were inſtantly diſpatched, to raiſe regiments of horſe, and to draw foot-forces to- 
gether. After this firſt point, followed the other of greater conſequence : for with- 
out delay the new power of the duke of Gif was eſtabliſhed in the council, pub- 
liſhed in the parliament of Paris, and ſummed up in his former title of Grand Maiſtre, 
which (except the expreſs name of lieutenant-genera]) contained all that power which 
is wont to be attributed to that dignity, the command of all armies whereſoever he 
ſhould be in perſon, the authority of high-conſtable in muſtering and paying the mi- 
litia, the power of limiting and putting the price upon proviſions, the protection of 
the common pceple, the puniſhment of outrages committed by ſoldiers, and other 
circumſtances of this nature, which, after the king's own perſon, placed the duke 
in the higheſt authority of command, and ſettled him in that power which the ma- 
ſters of the palace were wont anciently to have in the times of thoſe kings that were 
of the ſtock of Merouee. Nor did the king fail to ſhew the ſame inclination to the 
cardinal of Bourbon; for by the conſent, and with the authority of his council, he de- 
clared him firſt prince of the blood, granting him the priviledge of creating maſters in 
all arts, and that his ſervants ſhould enjoy the ſame exemptions as the king's, which 
things did in this manner as it were declare him the lawful ſucceſſor to the crown. 
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To theſe great and important matters, others of leſs conſeqnence were added alſo; 1388. 
the king's familiarity with the duke of @ui/e, his veneration of the cardinal of Bour- 
box, and the favours which by their means he daily granted to divers perſons ; the 
alienating of his old favourites, his ſecret and confident diſcourſes with the archbi- 
Mop of Lyons, the ſieur de la Chaſtre, Baſſompiere, and other intimate friends of the 
duke of Guiſe, and principal followers of the league, and many other ſuch like things, 
which, as evident ſigns of the king's good inclination, ſerved in the mean time to co- 
ver the hidden web of his more real deſigns : to the continuance whereof he was much 
excited by the pope's demonſtrations, who, moved with the duke of Gies ſucceſs, in 
driving the Germans out of the kingdom, and diſſipating their army with ſo much fa- 
cility, had written letters to him full of infinite praiſes, comparing him to thoſe holy pope 977 
Macchabees, the defenders of the people of T/rael, ſo highly extolled in the ſacred . 
{cripture, and exhorting him to continue ſucceſsfully and gloriouſly to fight for the ad- cougratulato- 
vancement of the church, and the total extirpation of the Hugonots. Which letters, 2) Letters ro 
to increaſe the duke's fame and reputation, were by his dependents cauſed to be print 8277 10 
ed and divulged in» Paris, with as much applauſe of the people, as anger and trouble high praiſes. 
in the king, who could no way be pleaſed that another ſhould have more credit and 
authority in his kingdom than he himſelf; and therefore the expreſſions of the pope, 
and opinion of the court of Rome, kept his mind beyond meaſure in perplexity, as 
well in regard of his conſcience, as for other important reſpects and conſequences. 
From the difpleaſure received by theſe letters, he began to proceed to a reniedy, not 
only to divert the pope's deliberations, but alſo to bring to paſs, that ih the belief of 
the world he might not be eſteemed to have ſo little correſpondence with the apoſto- 
lick ſee, and to be in fo little awe of the holy catholick church. 
The pope deſired to have to do in theſe buſineſſes that paſſed in France, and as 
much as poſſibly he could, to promote the enterpriſe of the catholicks againſt the 
Hugonots ; for which purpoſe he was minded to chuſe a legat, who might be preſent 
at that famous convention of the ſtates, and (underſtanding what concerned the 
intereſt of the apoſtolick ſee, with the duke of Cuiſe and cardinal of Bourbon) might 
ſollicit the king about the aſſembling of them, about the declaring of the war againſt The pope 
the king of Navarre, but moſt of all, that he, and all thoſe of his family, as being 2 5 
manifeſtly guilty of hereſy, might be judged incapable of ever coming to the crown : Iy into the Af. 
yet becauſe he thought he ſaw not clearly into the affairs of that kingdom, and was fairs of the 
not very ſure what the ends of the league might be, he was doubtful unto what perſon League. 
he ſhould commit the charge of that buſineſs, deſiring neither utterly to alienate the 
king's mind, nor to diſpleaſe the duke of Cuiſe, and thinking it a matter of fo great 
importance as required a man of ſingular prudence and ability to manage it. But he 
was not reſolved of his choice till the king being advertiſed before hand by the ambaſ- 
ſador Piani, ſounded the bottom of his deſign : whereupon, deliring to have ſuch a 
one as he mighttruſt, and not one wholly devoted to the pleaſure of the league, he 
uſed all poſſible endeavours, trying the moſt powerful means of that court, to procure 
that Giovan-Franceſco Moreſini, a ſenator of Venice, _—_ of Breſcia, who then reſided _ 
in the kingdom as the pope's nuncio, might be choſen legat; a man truly of fo The pope 55 
much worth, as being well informed of the preſent affairs, was not a little accept- — 1 Hop 
table to the king; and yet not altogether diſtruſted by the duke of Cuiſe, in regard of Morefni, Bi- 
the dexterity wherewith he knew how to behave himſelf with every body. The ſhop of Berga- | 
pope diſliked not the nuncio, becauſe he knew him, and eſteemed him a man of ſin- i Legat to 
gu lar wiſdom, and becauſe having been employed in the Government of his repub- 23 
lick, he believed him no leſs experienced in ſtate affairs; and beſides, that being a States, he be- 
noble Venetian, and by conſequence well affected to the crown of France, he thought ing much de- 
he would not caſt himſelf inconſiderately as a prey unto the league, the pope deſiring fired by the 
he ſhould hold the balance even, and not favour the duke of Gu s deſigns more than e eee 
the ſervice of the catholick religion, and of the Roman church required. But tho? At che fame 
the king was much pleaſed with the perſon of the legat, who at that very time time he is 
was created cardinal; yet was he beyond meaſure diſpleaſed that the pope gave ac- made . 5 
count of his election to the lords of the league, exhorting them to communicate and _ . 
conſider ef their counſels with him; and that the letters concerning it were printed and 
publiſhed by the league, with their uſual pride; and yet this conſideration had net fo 
much power over his mind, but that diſſembling his diſguſt, he ſought by all poſſible 
ways to gain the legat, to the end that by his means he might be the better 
— — „ NIK 2 . able 
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able to juſtify his own actions to the pope, and by degrees to take off the favour and 
aſſiſtance which he ſeemed to lend unto the enterpriſe of the league. 

Theſe things buſied the court, when news was brought of a conſpiracy againſt the 
duke of Eſpernon at Angouleſme, whereby he was very likely to have been ſuddenly ru- 
ined; for the king's letters being come (though late) wherein he commanded, that 


he ſhould not be received nor admitted into 12 of that Government, ſome 
of the city, who (as men's affections are different) were not much pleaſed to ſee 


The Duke of him there, and who were eaſily perſuaded they ſhould do the king acceptable ſer- 


Eſpernon is 
conſpired a- 
gainſt at An- 
gouleſme, Se- 
cretary Ville. 
roy fomenting 
the buſineſs 
upon a ſecret 
order from the 


King. 


vice, if they could drive him from that poſſeſſion, diſpatched one of their confidents 
ſtraight to court unto ſecretary Villeroy, to know the king's intention more particu- 
larly, and to give notice that they would venture either to drive him out of the ci- 
ty, or take him priſoner, though he ſtayed continually in the caſtle, a place very ſe- 
cure and well fortified. This man's propoſition was not unpleaſing unto Villeroy, 
who, by reaſon of his enmity with the duke, and becauſe he had received commiſſi- 
on to write the aforeſaid letters, thought that the occaſion complied exceedingly 
with the king's deſire, and therefore ſpake of it to the king himſelf ; who begin- 
ning to diſtruſt Villeroy, of whom he was very jealous, would not declare his pleaſure 
openly in the buſineſs ; but to the end he might not ſound into his moſt ſecret thoughts, 
wherein he ſtil] loved and truſted the duke of Eſpernon as much as he was wont, ſaid 
that he ſhould not be ſorry to ſee him driven out of Angouleſine, or brought priſoner 
into his power, ſo that his life might not be in danger: which words being ſpo- 


ken coldly by him, were hotly urged by the ſecretary to the meſſenger of the 


conſpirators, who being a while after admitted into the king's cloſet, and known 


by him, had commiſſion to be referred to ſuch orders as he ſhould receive from 


the ſecretary z who, though he would not give him any thing in writing, yet he 
commanded that they ſhould endeavour without fail to get the duke of E/pernon 
alive into their hands, or drive him from the city, affirming, that it was his maje- 
ſty's effectual deſire, and that by ſo doing they might very much oblige him. The 
confpirators much quickned, both by the relation of Villeroy, different enough from 
the king's coldneſs, and by the addition which (as the cuſtom is) the meſſenger made 
both of words and actions; to ſhew themſelves able executors of their promiſe, 
talked not only of taking the duke alive, but of killing him if they could not get 
him otherwiſe 3 and having conferred of the buſineſs with the fieurs de Mere, de 


Ja Meſſeliere, the viſcount of Aubeterre, and ſome other Gentlemen of the coun- 


try, upon the tenth day of Auguſt, being the feaſt of St. Laurence, they ran ſud- 
denly to the caſtle, and having taken poſſeſſion of the Gate, the Guards not ha- 
ving the leaſt ſuſpicion, they went on to the duke's moſt private lodgings, and 
there fell upon his ſervants that were in the ante-chamber, while he in the room 
within was talking with the ſieur de Marivaut, and the abbot del Bene. Here the re- 
ſiſtance of a few, ſtopt the violence of many : for Raphaello Gieronimi, a Florentine, 


defended the entry of the door a great while, with the death of three of the conſpi- 


rators, till he loſt his life, being ſhot with a piſtol : When he was dead, Sorlin the 
duke's chirurgeon, oppoſing the enemies moſt ſtoutly, though he was grievouſly 
wounded, and with a loud voice calling up the family, (which was in the lower 
room) to join in the defence, ſtayed the fury of the aſſailants, while the duke, 


and they that were with him, having ſhut the door of the chamber, and made it up 


with trunks and cheſts which they found there, had time to defend their lives a- 


gainſt ſo ſudden a violence. In the mean time, while theſe fought at the chamber- 


door, the duke's Gentlemen (among which Lancillotty di Nores, a Cyprian, firſt of all) 


having heard the noiſe, and taken arms, recovered the Gate of the caſtle ; where 
the ſieurs a Ambleville and I' Artigues ſtaying to defend it, the reſt ran armed upon the 


ſtairs, and having found the conſpirators, who ſtrove as much as poſſibly they 
could to get into the chamber, cut them all in pieces, except one of the conſuls of 


the city, whom they laid hands on and took alive. The duke having put on 


in by the ſame means; and in that manner the furious aſſault of the conſpirators 


his arms, came forth of the chamber, and with his ſervants ſtood undauntedly 
upon his defence; and being come into the court, where the clamour encreaſed, he 
with his own hand flew the conſuPs brother, who was got thither, having ſcaled 
the caſtle walls, with ſome others that had armed themſelves to relieve their 
friends. There they took five more of the chief citizens priſoners, who were got 


was 
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was fepulſed. In the mean time at the ringing of the Toꝶuęſaint, all the people in 1588: 
the city were raiſed, the chief whereof ran to ſeiſe upon the duke's lady, who, not 
ſuſpecting any thing, was gone to maſs in the great church. The conſpirators re- 
ceived new ſupplies every minute by the Gentry, who knowing the buſineſs, came in 
to them; wherefore being increaſed in ſtrength and courage, they preſently ſet things 
in order to aſſault the caſtle. But the duke and they that were with him defended 
it valiantly, and - by threatning to kill the priſoners that were in their hands, who 
were perſons of note, and principal men among the citizens, they kept the people in 
awe till the ſieur de Tagens came up with his Gensd Armes, who being quartered 
hard by, made haſte preſently at the noiſe which was heard a great way off in the 
fields: At his arrival the people were affrighted; and the heads of the conſpiracy be- 
ing diſmayed, at laſt; by means of the biſhop of the city, and of the abbot del Bent, 
they agreed that the priſoners ſhould be ſet at liberty, the dutcheſs likewiſe reſtored, the 
Gentlemen that were of the conſpiracy put out of the city, and the duke as before 
acknowledged Governor for the Ling. who ſhewing much courage in defending him- 
ſelf, and much moderation after the agreement, did quickly extinguiſh that fire which 
had like ſuddenly to have conſumed him. 5 1 8 phat 
The neus of this buſineſs put ſecretary Villeroy abſolutely out of the king's fa- 
vour, who would not believe, if the meſſengers from the citizens of Angouleſme had 
been anſwered as doubtfully and coldly in that matter as he intended, that ever they 
would have dared to go ſo far as to attempt even againſt the duke's life, he having 
expreſly forbidden them to do any ſuch thing, but thought for certain that ſecretary 
Villeroy, laying hold of that occaſion, had made uſe of it to wreck the open enmity 
and bitter hatred which he bore the duke of Eſpernon; wherefore fretting within 
himſelf, believing that he was ſurrounded on every fide by miniſters, that were ſway'd | 
with paſſion and intereſts, and condemning their too much wiſdom, whereby they The King, ae: 
ſearched even into the marrow of his thoughts, he remembred the example of his cording to the 
Grand-father, who in the latter times of his reign had put away from him all thoſe 1 
old miniſters of ſtate which were become ſuſpected for their too much wiſdom, and gifmiftech nua. 
had employed men of great integrity, but ſuch as were not of too high an underſtanding ny old ſervants 
from whom he had received better and more fruitful ſervice, than from thoſe that were for their too 


grown old in the prudence and experience of affairs, With this thought, as ſoon as he was much wiſdom. | 


gone from Chartres, to continue his journey towards Blois, where he had determined to 
accompliſh the end of his deſigns, he diſmiſſed from the court the ſieurs de Pinart; and 
Brulart, his old ſecretaries of ſtate, and ſent Benois his truſty cabinet ſecretary, to tell 
the high chancellor Chiverny monſieur Bellieure, and the ſieur de Villeroy, who were 
gone to their houſes to order their affairs, and return, that the king ſatisfied with the 
pains they had already taken, commanded them to return no more to court; which A ben 
order was received and executed by Bellieure with great moderation; the high A & 5 
chancellor laboured in vain to juſtifie himſelf, and to get leave to return; and the Chiwerry, 
ſieur de Villeroy, though he obeyed, ſhewed nevertheleſs a great ſenſe of grief, think- Francois Sieur 
ing that his long toils and ſervices happily performed, were unjuſtly diſpiſed, and too 1 = 
ungratefully requited. In the place of the high chancellor, the king as the cuſ- 5,8 
tom is, choſe Francois de Monthelon, his advocate in the parliament of Paris, to * Lord Keeper: 
be * Garde des Seaux, a man of great integrity, and honeſt intentions; but not much 
accuſtomed to matters of Government, wherein, till that time he hadſhad very lit- 
tle or nothing to do: Martin Ruxay, ſieur de Beaulieu, and Lowis de Rove! were 

made ſecretaries of ſtate; both men of unblemiſhed reputation, faithful, diſ-intereſ- 
| fed, and bred up in his ſervice from their youth, but not eſteemed to have too great a 
reach in affairs of government and matters of ſtate. On this manner he thought he 
had taken away from about him, (as he ſaid) the prying foxes eyes, and that he had 
aſſured himſelf he ſhould receive faithful and ſufficient ſervice, ſo that his miniſters 
ſhould not ſearch deeper into his deſigns, than he of his own voluntary accord was 
pleaſed to impart unto them. | ED 3535 197 8 
By this novelty the whole court was transformed not only in ſhew, but alſo in the 
form and manner of Government; for the duke of Cuiſe, who formerly was wont to 
have but ſmall ſhare in the council, ſeemed now to moderate all the reſolu- 
tions of it; and together with him the arch-biſhop of Lyons, and the fieur 
de la Chaſtre his near dependents were held in very great eſteem: And, in the 
cabinet-council, where the queen- mother was wont to bear all the ſway, now, 
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1588, by reaſon of the king's ſuſpitions, her part was not very much; and all the old con- 
fidents being excluded, only the mareſehal a Aumont, colonel Afonſo Corſo, and the 
fieur d' Rambouillet had the king's ear, and were the only partakers of his moſt inti- 
mate determinations. The duke of Nevres alſo, who, in former times, had been 
ſuſpected and hated by him, had now great power with the king, who was now be 
come different from himſelf. Nor was he ſo much moved to it by the fame of his 
wiſdom, and experience, which was generally known, as becauſe he was an emulator, 
and a ſecret enemy of the duke of Cui/e's greatneſs ; in ſo much, that though they 
were brothers-in-law, their wives being ſiſters, yet could not the one brook the o- 
thers advancement ; and now the duke of Nevers his inward animoſity was ſo much 
the more increaſed, by ſeeing that the duke of Cuiſe, having obtained the power of 
lieutenant-general, ruled all, and commanded every one: which being known unto 
the king, and he deſiring reciprocally to blow the fire of their hatred, had declared 
the duke of Nevers General of the army that was to go inte Poictou and Euienne, to 
ſet them ſo much the more againſt one another, and to the end that their emulation 
might grow from thoughts to deeds ; becauſe on the one fide, he knew Nevers would 
never endure to obey Eui/e ; and on the other, that @ui/e (to tread down Nevers, and 
becauſe he was jealous of him) would not fail to go unto the army: Whereupon 
their ſecret heart-burnings would break forth into open diſcord and diſſention. To 
avoid which, though the duke of Nevers foreſeeing the ſame, tryed by all excuſes of 
his age, indiſpoſition, and other occaſions, to decline that charge, yet the king would 
never conſent to confer it upon any other; thinking alſo, that was no convenient time 
to truſt the command of an army in the hands of a perſon whom he ſuſpected. By 
theſe arts the minds of both parties being more kindled againſt each other, the king 
was ſtill ſecretly informed by the duke of Nevers concerning all particulars that might 
make to the duke of Ges diſadvantage, whereby it came to paſs, that he who before 
was ſuſpected, became now his abſoiute confident. ES 

Wich theſe practices the court arrived at Blois the ſeven and twentieth day of Sep- 
tember, where the deputies of the provinces were already met together: in whoſe 
election, though both parties had taken much pains, yet the dependents of the league 
did much exceed; for the order of the Clergy, drawn by the intereſts of religion, 
did ina manner, wholly incline to that ſide, and the order of commons, exaſperated 
by the heavineſs of impoſitions, and whoſe end it was to cauſe them to be removed, did 

_ willingly join with the King's enemies, who promiſed, nay profeſſed, they would caſe 
the people of the exceſſive weight of contributions, and among the nobility were ma- 
ny nearly intereſted with the houſe of Lorain and the league; whereby the king 
perccived plainly at the very firſt, that in this congregation the duke of Cuiſe, would 
captivate all mens opinions, and obtain all his own deſires. But being diſpoſed to go 
another way, and deſiring to fatisfie all humours, having received the deputies indif- 
ferently, with great ſigns of apparent good will to all, he compoſed his mind to make 
ſnew, that he had ſettled all the hope of his own quiet, and of the ſafety of the king- 
dom in thoſe remedies, which were to be applied by the ſtates. Wherefore intend- 
ing to begin a buſineſs, which he fained to eſteem of ſo great conſequence, with won- 
derful great ſtate and preparation, upou Sunday the ſecond of October he cauſed a ſo- 
lemn proceſſion to be made, in which he himſelf being preſent, with all the princes, all 
the court, and all the deputies of every order in their places, the ſacrament was car- 
ried with exceeding pomp through the ſtreets, which for that purpoſe, were all hung 
with tapiſtry; high mals was ſung with ſhew of profound and fincere devotion in 
every one; and the Sunday after, being the ninth day of the month, the king himſelf 
and the duke of Guiſe, with all the deputies received the communion publickly in 
the church of St. Francis, confirming, by that holy pious action, the correſpon- 

_ dence, and reciprocal intelligence which they ſhewed, to perfect the happineſs of 
| the kingdom, for which end they profeſſed that the States-General were come toge- 

The aſſembly ther. | Be F | | : 

of States Ce The aſſembly began upon the third Sunday, being the ſixteenth day of the month; 


I | s gy # 

k 2 when preſently after dinner, all thoſe being met in the great hall of the caſtle, who 
agreement be- ought to be preſent at ſo ſolemn a convention, the King fat down in a throne raiſed 
tween theking by many ſteps from the earth, and covered with a very rick cloth of ſtate ; the queens, 


and the league nr; 183 S | SO 3 eee 
ine Peer cardinals, peers, and officers of the crown, fat upon ſeats fitted for pu 


extraordinary Poſe, in two long rows, on the right hand, and on the left; and between them, in the 
_ Preparations, 1 | | JOY 


inner 
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inner part of the theatre ſat the deputies, according to the ancient pre-eminence of 


their degrees; and the duke of Guiſe, as Grand Maiſtre, with his ſtaff of office in 
his hand, ſat down upon a ſtool at the foot of the ſtate on the right hand; and on the 
left fat the ſieur de Monthelon, who repreſented the perſon of the high-chancellor of 
the kingdom, 


| 
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When every one was ſettled in his place and order, the king accompanied with a The King be- 


royal majeſty and ſingular eloquence, gave beginning to the aſſembly of the ſtates with gins the A- 


a long elegant oration; wherein, atteſting his moſt earneſt defire of the good and 
welfare of his people, and ſhewing the dangereus troubleſome condition wherein in- 
teſtine diſcords and private intereſts had involved the crown, he exhorted every one of 


the quiet of all men in particular, to re-unite themſelves ſincerely and principally under 
his obedience ; forſaking all novelties, condemning all lcagues, practices, intelligen- 
ces, and intereſted communications, which both within and without the kingdom, had 

diſturbed both him their lawful and natural ſovereign, and the mind and tranquility 
of all good men; for as he pardoned and would forget all that was paſt; ſo for the 
time to come he would not endure it, but account it as an act of abſolute treaſon: 
And inſiſting upon that propoſition, he enlarged himſelf a long time; concluding with 
grave and effectual words, That as he ſincerely laboured for the good of his ſubjects, 


and reſolved to perſecute and tread down hereſy, to favour thoſe that were good, to 


reſtore the ſplendor and force of juſtice, to advance religion, to uphold the nobility, 
and to diſburden the common people: ſo he earneſtly prayed and conjured every one 
of them to aſſiſt him with their good counſels and ſincere intentions, in that ſo neceſ- 
ſary regulation of all things: for if they ſhould do otherwiſe, minding intelligences 
and particular practices, and conſenting to the intereſts of factious men, they would 
ſtain themſelves with perfidiouſneſs and treachery, and would be brought to give an 
account of it before God's tribunal, making themſelves guilty and blame-worthy to 
human juſtice, with the perpetual infamy of their names unto poſterity, © 

This ſpeech of the king's ſtung the duke of Guiſe to the quick, and all thoſe of his 
party; and ſo much the more when they ſaw him reſolved to have it printed : where- 
fore the archbiſhop of Lyons endeavoured to diſwade him from it, ſay ing, that it was 
better to loſe a few words, though never ſo elegantly en than to loſe the hearts 
of many of his ſubjects, who felt themſelves injured, thinking that he had not forgot- 
ten what was paſt, but would tax them in the preſence of all France, and condemn 
them of perfidiouſneſs and rebellion. Yet notwithſtanding that, the king would 
have it known to all men what he had faid to the congregation of the ſtates; and 


* 


cauſed his ſpeech to be printed, which ſerved wonderfully after ward to excuſe thoſe 


things that followed. Some have written, that the king, perſuaded by the archbiſhop 
of Lyons, had cut off many things from the preſs; and taken away many words which 
he had ſpoken in his oration : But I my ſelf, who was preſent, and heard every word 
very near, can certainly affirm, that as much was printed as was ſpoken ; but the ex- 

preſſions being quickened by the efficacy of his action and tone of his voice, were much 


embly with a 


fine Speech, 
which ſtings. 
a | F OS the Duke of 
them effectually to lay aſide their paſſions, to forget their enmities, to avoid the ani- Gui/ and his 


moſity of factions; and, providing by convenient remedies for the publick need, and Adherents. 7 


more ſharp and moving than when they came forth in print, wanting that life and 


ſpirit with which they were delivered. ON | 
After the king's ſpeech followed the oration of monſieur de Monthelon, Garde des 


Seaux, who, according to the ordinary cuſtom, praiſing the king's intention, repeat- Montbelim thi 


ed at large the ſame things which he had ſpoken : To which, with demonſtrations of Garde des 


great humility and obedience, the“ archbiſhop of Bourges anſwered for the order of 
the clergy : the baron de Seneſchay for the nobility, and the Prevoſt des Merchands of 
Paris tor the third order of commons: After which replies the aſſembly was diſmiſſed, 
and the ſecond ſeſſion adjourned till the Tueſday following, The 

That day was famous for the oath which the ſtates took, to receive for a ſunda- 
mental law of the kingdom, that edict of the union which the king had publiſhed in 
the month of July before, whereby re-uniting to himſelf all his catholick ſubjects of 
the kingdom, he ſwore to perſevere till death in the Roman catholick religion, to 


Seaux, proſe · 
cutes and am- 


plifies the 
King's Speech. 
 * Renaude de 
Beaune. 


* Michel Mar- 


#eaus 


promote the increaſe and preſervation of it, to employ all his forces for the rooting out 
of hereſy, never to permit that any heretic or favourer of hereſy, ſhould reign ; not 


to elect into places and dignities any but ſuch perſons as made conſtant profeſſion of 


the Roman catholick religion, and would have all his ſubjects to ſwear and promiſe” 
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1:88. the ſame : who being ſo re-united unto him, he forbad to join themſelves in lea ue; 
or company with any others, under pain of treaſon, and being held violators of the 
The King and oath they had taken; with other particulars, wherein, aboliſhing the memory of all 
the States things paſt, he made himſelf head of the catholick league and union, and incorpo- 
OO rated all the orders in their proper natural obedience, The circumſtances of this 
to performs the oath were remarkable, for the king himſelf ſpoke concerning it with grave and fit. 
Edict made ting ſpeeches, and the archbiſhop of Bourges made an exhortation to the ſtates, ſhewing 
before, of per- the Greatneſs and obligation of the oath which they were to take z Beaulieu the new 
Ae ſecretary of ſtate, enrolled an act of that oath, in memory of ſo folemn an action: 
leb. after it was done, they gave thanks to God publickly in the church of St. Saviour: 
all which demonſtrations, which many thought were uſed to extinguiſh the memory 
of things that were paſt, ſerved after to excuſe and authoriſe thoſe things that were 
to come: for notwithſtanding all theſe obligations, whereby the adherents to the 
league bound themſelves to forſake all former attempts and machinations, 
and to tie themſelves ſincerely in obedience to the king, and notwithſtanding all 
his proteſtations in the publick aſſembly of the ſtates, to forget what was paſt, but 
ſeverely to revenge the future, they did not at all ſlacken their prtenſions and contri- 
vances, but purſued them with effectual practices: and the duke of Gyi/e aſpired to 


the expreſs name of lieutenant · general, which he had not been able to obtain from 


the king, though he had gon almoſt the ſame power to be joined to his former 
title of Grand Maiſtre; an 


the reſt ceaſed not to treat with the ſtates, that the Go- 
vernment might be reformed in ſuch manner, as leaving unto the king only the name 
and outſide of a prince, the ſum of buſineſſes might be managed by the duke and his 
dependents of the league; and even the deputies of the ſtates mingling themſelves in 
the intereſts of the factions, pletted and laboured for the ſame things, without any 
regard to ſo many and ſo ſole mn oaths, and with manifeſt ſcorn and contempt to the 
king's name, perſon, and majeſty : Whereupon the event plainly ſhewed the art the 
king had uſed in the e of the ſtates: for knowing the obſtinacy of the con- 
federates, he by the bonds of publick oaths, acts and ceremonies (which, in appear- 
ance, redounded all in favour of the league, but ſecretly contained a moſt ſharp ſting 


againſt it) cunningly ſpread the net to catch them in thoſe faults and crimes where- | 


with they had proteſted not to ſtain themſelves for the time to come, and which he 
had declared he would ſeverely puniſh and chaſtiſe. . 


There wanted not many who believed, that if the duke and the deputies, with 

the other heads of the league, had, after theſe oaths, given over the enterpriſe they 

had begun, and having laid aſide their private intereſts and old paſſions, had pro- 

ceeded ſincerely for the future, the king, always of a good intention and mild nature, 

would yet at that time have forgotten all that was paſſed, and have let alone the 

| houſe of Guiſe; but the duke, either not diſcovering, or deſpiſing that policy, being 

tranſported with the proſperity of his affairs, and ſeeing the greater part of the depu- 

ties were inclined and ready to favour his Greatneſs, ſtrove with all his umoſt forces to 

bring matters to that point which from the beginning he had propounded to himſelf. 

The common Phe conſtant report was, that he inwardly aſpired to that power which the * Maſters 

anon, * of thePalace in old times were wont to have; while the king's ſtanding but for ſhadows 

Gui/e aſpired or Cyphers, and leading a ſoft idle courſe of life, left the authority of the Government 
to the Autho- wholly unto them: whereby it came to pals, in procels of time, that king Chilperic, 

rity which the 4 man of an effeminate nature, being deprived of his crown, and put into a monaſtery 

1 to lead a private life, Charles Martell, and afterwards his ſon Pepin, Maſters of the 

ont to have. Palace) in whoſe hands the Government and the forces did reſide) at laſt aſſumed the 
le Maris name and majeſty of king, robbing thoſe of it, to whom of right it did belong. 

du Palais. Thoſe that were intereſted, openly ſaid, that the example of things paſt, was very op- 

ClilpericKing polite for the preſent affairs for the king ſeemed to have ſhewed no leſs tokens of 

of France, of an effeminate mind, and of a ſoft idle nature, than Chilperic ; and the duke of Guiſe 
an effeminate by his late victories, and the height of his underſtanding, was eſteemed not inferior in 

Nature, put Worth and valour, to what Pepin or Charles Martel were in thoſe times: and though 
"os 5 mM” he was not of the blood-royal, (as the Maſters of the Palace formerly were wont to be) 

| Charks Mar: yer the intereſts of religion, to which his deſigns were nearly united, gave him 2 

tell and Pepin, marvellous opportunity to deprive the houſe of Bourbon of the ſucceſſion of the 


rar of the crown, and to transfar it upon himſelf or his poſterity, under colour that neceſſity 
alacc. 


ſo required, leſt the moſt chriſtian crown ſhould fall into the hands of hereticks and 
on We, | excom- 
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excommunicated perſons. To this end it was whiſpered that he aimed to be declared 
Lieutenant General, not by the king, but by the ſtates, with ſupreme authority, that 
he might make uſe of it no leſs to bridle the power of the king himſelf, who he 
doubted would return unto his cuſtom of Governing, than to ſuppreſs the houſe of 
Bourbon: for cauſing the king of Navarre to be declared incapable of the crown by 
the ſtates themſelves, and by conſequence the cardinal of Bourbon to be lawful ſuc- 
ceſſor, it came jointly to paſs, that he who was decrepid with old age, dying within 
a while, the royal line would thereby be extin&, and the reſt of that houſe excluded 
as ſuſpected of hereſie, and incapable z and then that the duke, born up by the ap- 
plauſe of the people, and ſtrengthened with thoſe forces which would be in his power, 
could have no obſtacle in obtaining the election of his own perſon, and his poſterity to 
the crown, either during the life of the king himſelf, or at leaſt after his death, if to ſhew 
the greater modeſty he would defer it ſo long: howſoever, the king being a man of a 
diflolute life, a profuſe nature, a ſuſpicious humour, and not beloved of the people, 
they talked amoug themſelves, that by degrees he, as another Chilperic, might be ſhut 

up for ever within the Walls of a monaſtery. | | FLY 
Theſe things were ſpoken in a manner publickly. But the king's nature and incli- 
nation were ſo different from that of Chilperic, that the duke of Cue was deceive 
by them, whether he really had ſuch thoughts, or that his aim was only to ſecure him- | 
ſelf and religion, which he could not do, if he did nor ſettle himſelf in a certain per- 
manent Greatneſs : wherefore having directed all his counſels to that end, that he 
might perfectly win the love and affeCtions of the people, he laboured before all other 
things to ſet the buſineſs on foot of leſſening the taxes and impoſitions, making himſelf 
the author of that moſt important motion. The king oppoſed it, as did alſo not a few 
of the wiſeſt among the deputies, alledging that they were contrary things, to ſettle 
ſo frequent reſolutions of making an obſtinate War, of raiſing ſo many armies, of 
daily entering new ſoldiers into pay, with perpetual proteſtations never to lay down 
arms without an abſolute victory; and on the other fide, by weakening and deſtroy- 
ing the king's revenues, to cut the ſinews of the War, and after fo many brags, to 
reduce themſelves to a neceſſity of condeſcending, for want of money, to a diſadvan- 
tageous diſhonourable peace. But the intereſt of the order of the commons was ſo 
great, their inclination ſo precipitate, and the duke of Gui/e's authority ſo powerful, 
that notwithſtanding that ſo evident reaſon, it was at laſt reſolved that they ſhould de- 
mand of the king a moderation of the taxes, an abatement of the new Impoſt, 
which amounted to the ſum of two millions of Gold per annum, the reformation of 
many offices erected to bring in money, and the total taking away of many other 
grievances. © 5, „ | | 4 . 
But the duke of Guiſe having tried his own ſtrength, and found his power with The propoſi⸗ 
the deputies, being much augmented in courage, and grown in favour, by that reſo · tion of recei- 
jution which he had luckily carried againſt the king's will, propounded to himſelf ving theCoun- 
for a ſecond attempt, to make the ſtates receive the council of Trent, as a moſt power- word ny pred 
ful engine not only to deſtroy and exclude the Hugonots for ever, but alſo to cauſe the Aſſembly of 
king of Navarre and the reſt of the houſe of Bourbon to be declared uncapable of the the States-Ge- 
ſucceſſion : But this was no ſuch plauſible matter as the other was, but ſuſpected, not neral, is rejec- 
only to the nobility by reaſon of the liberty of their lives, but alſo to a great many of © wad 1 
the clergy, who feared to loſe the immunities and priviledges of the Gallique church. enen 
Wherefore though the king, by nature an enemy to hereſie, conſented willingly un- 
to it, hoping alſo thereby to gain the pope's good will, which he ſuſpected by reaſon 
of thoſe things he intended to put in execution; and though the cardinals who were 
there preſent ſtickled much in the buſineſs, and that the duke of Cui applied all his 
endeavours to it, yet the contradiction of the deputies, and of many of the clergy, 
Was ſo great, that it being impoſſible to be carried, the reſolution was referred till 
another iw. F | 5 „ 
But the duke of 92 not at all diſcouraged, conſidering that the reaſon why that 
propoſition had not taken effect, was becauſe every one feared to be conſtrained in 
their conſciences, would needs (without that previous preparation) venture boldly * 
upon one ſtep higher, and cauſed to be propounded in the ſtates, that the king of 
Navarre and the reſt of his family being guilty or ſuſpected of hereſie, ſhould by a 
declaration be made uncapable of ever coming to the ſucceſſion of the crown. And 
indeed, contrary to the opinion of many, who eſteemed it an impoſſible buſineſs, 
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1588. by reaſon of the veneration which was wont to be ſhewed to the Salique Laws, and to 
the line of the blood-royal, this determination proved very eaſie; for though the 
archbiſhop of Bourges, one of the preſidents of the eccleſiaſtical order, did obliquely 
oppoſe it, as an unſeaſonable propoſition, while the king in the flower of his age might 
The King is yet poſſibly have a ſon ; yet the clergy concluded, the king of Navarre by name, 
r-queſtea to and all others ſuſpected of hereſie, ſhould be declared incapable of ſucceeding to the 
declare the K. crown, and that this was conformable to the meaning and doctrine of the holy canons, 
Meine of and expedient for the ſafety of mens ſouls, and for the preſervation of the church of 
the Crown, God : this being ſo reſolved, the other two orders of the nobiliry and commons (the 
and all others followers of the league uſing their utmoſt power ) determined likewiſe that in this 
ſulpected of matter it was good to refer themſelves to the clergy, and that therefore they ſhould 
papa 1 ner conſent to their deciſion, which as ſoon as it was concluded, Guilliaume d' Alancon 
tion he —_— archbiſhop of Ambrun, with {ix deputies of every order, preſented this vote of the 
ſents coldly ſtates unto the king, inſiſting that his majeſty would make it a publick decree, cauſing 
unto it. jt to be read and confirmed in tbe aſſembly, which ſhould receive it, and ſwear to it 
as a fundamental law : But the king utterly averſe from that inclination, knowing that 
this was the laſt ſtroke of the duke of Guiſe and the league to eſtabliſh their deſigns 
abſolutely, ſeemed to praiſe the zeal of the clergy, and the piety and modeſty of the 
other orders in things that concerned religion; and inſtead of an anſwer, gave unto 
the deputies a proteſtation which had been preſented to him from the king of Navarre : 
Who having called a congregation of thoſe of his party at Rochel, had cauſed a Wri- 
ting to be printed, wherein he demanded the execution of thoſe edicts and Grants which 
104 been ſo often made to thoſe of his party; the convocation of a national or univer- 
ſal council, wherein he might lawfully be inſtructed in thoſe things that were contro- 
verted in matter of faith; and finally he proteſted to count null and invalid whatſoever 
ſhould be determined againſt him in that aſſembly at Blois; he that having been called 
to clear himſelf of thoſe things whereof he was accuſed, and that aſſembly not being 
compoſed of all the orders and ſorts of people in the kingdom, ſince thoſe of his party 
were not called and admitted to it : nay, he argued that he could never be condemned 
for an heretick, as he was openly declared by his enemies, whilſt he offered to ſub- 
mit himſelf voluntarily to the determination of a free and lawful council, either na- 
tional or univerſal, To which propoſitions of the king of Navarre, the moſt chriſtian 
king added, that if juſtice requires no man ſhould ever be ſentenced nor condemned 
without being ſummoned, or without hearing his defence, which (by conſent of all 
learned men) is according to the law of God, it was not good to decree ſo heavy a 
ſentence, without giving him warning to anſwer for himſelf, and without hearing his 
reaſons whatſoever they were; for if the ſentence of an hundred crowns would be 
cenſureable, nay void and of no effect, where the party had not been cited and warned 
to anſſwer ; much more would a decree be invalid which concerned ſo weighty, and fo 
important a matter as the ſucceſſion of a kingdom. That many of the king of Na- 
varre's reaſons, if they were not altogether true, were at leaſt apparent and ipecious, 
which ought not to be pretermitted in a matter ef ſo great conſequence, without being 
particularly diſcuſſed and pondered : That he alledged he had ever offered to ſubmit 
himſelf to the determination of a council, and to the inſtruction of grave and learned 
men: That he claimed the priviledge of liberty of conſczence granted to all French- 
men, from which he ought not to be excluded more than others: That he excuſed the 
imputation of being relapſed, by the powerful fear, or rather by the violence of the 
maſſacre at Paris, wherein to ſave his life he had condeſcended to go to maſs : And 
that he urged many other things, which were not ſo much to be lighted, if for no 
other reaſon, at leaſt that the decree of the ſtates might not appear to have been pre- 
cipitate, and intereſſed, confuſed, diſordered, and void of thoſe reſpects which the 
ordinary courſe of juſtice requires even in the ſmalleſt things, much more in the con- 
demning of a perſon of ſo great quality, and in the inheritance of a whole kingdom : 
That there was time enough to warn him, and appoint him a hearing, and conveniency 
ſufficient to proceed legally, ſince that (by the mercy of God) he found himſelſ in ſuch 
a condition of age and health, that the dangers were not urgent, the buſineſs ſhould be 
ſo ſuddenly determined: Wherefore it befitted ſo grave an aſſembly, compoſed of the 
' moſt eminent men of the kingdom, to proceed warily, and go forward in ſuch 
manner as might not appear to be an indiſcreet, diſorderly zeal, but piety accompa- 
nied with judgment and conſtant prudence. N 
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The deputies returned the king's anſwer to their ſeveral orders but in vain; for 1588. 
the clergy anſwered, that the king of Navarre had many times been admoniſhed, 
called, and ſummoned by the queen-mother, and by meſſengers from former ſtates : 
that new councils were not neceſſary, where the univerſal one of Trent had con- 
demned the doctrine which he followed for heretical : that he had been inſtructed 
by the cardinal of Bourbon his uncle, fo grave a perſonage, and ſonear him in blood, 
and yet had returned to his firſt opinions in religion ; that finally the pope had de- 
clared him a relapſed heretick; wherefore it was needleſs to give him any further 
warning, or to make new diſcuſſions and examinations ; and that the determination 
in hand was not ſo much a determination as an execution : and that therefore nei- 
ther doubt nor delay was to be interpoſed. To this declaration ot the clergy the 
other orders conſented 3 and therefore the archbiſhop of Ambrun with the ſame 
deputies related to the king, that his anſwer having been debated by the ſtates, they 
perſiſted in the ſame opinon, and therefore beſeeched his majeſty to ena& it pre- 
ſently. | | | | by | en: 
| The king ſeeing the obſtinacy of the ſtates, and being reſolved to another conclu- The King fe- 


ſion than what every one believed, anſwered, That he agreed to the general vote, and 1 
that he would think of cauſing the decree to be framed: and in the mean time, States againſt 
to weaken in ſome part the hopes of that attempt, he wrought with cardinal Moręſini the King of 
the pope's legat to obtain from Rome the abſolution of the prince of Conty and count ere . v4 
of Soiſſone, brother to the prince of Conde, deceaſed : who having lived in the catho- jution at Rene 
lick religion ever ſinee the maſſacre, had yet gone over to the king of Navarre, and for the Prince 
had born arms for him, one in the battle of Coutras, the other in the conduct of the of Corry, and 
German army; but having ſince repented their following of that party, by reaſon of Count Sit 
its weakneſs, and for other reſpects, were returned unto the king's obedience, by of 12 
whoſe perſwaſions they very ſubmiſſively aſked pardon of the apoſtolick ſee; which which much 
humiliation being forwarded by the good aſſiſtance of cardinal Moręſini, who to pleaſe troubles the 
the king and favour the blood-royal took great pains in the buſineſs, and being help. Duke oiGu/e. 
ed by the earneſt ſollicitations of the marquels de Piſani the king's ambaſſador at Rome, 

it was hearkened unto by the pope, and thoſe prinees received abſolution; which caſt 

ſome rubs and difficulties in the duke of Gui/?s hopes, and did partly weaken the ſpe- 

cious reaſons of the league. VCC 2 | 

But while theſe things were in agitation, the mind of the king of Navarre, of the 

duke of Guiſe, and of the ſtates, were all much troubled at the news which was 


bo . 


brought unto them, that Charles Emanuel duke of Savoy, having entred in an hoſtile Charcs Ema- 
manner with an army into the marquiſate of Saluzzo, had made himſelf maſter of it, /. Puke of 
driving out the king's Garriſons and officers. The duke of Savoy, a youth of a moſt fan Poet 
high ſpirit, and much raiſed in his thoughts by his new union with the catholick King, of the marque 
having married the infanta Catherine his daughter, had taken a reſolution to poſſeſs ſate of Saluzzo 
| himſelf of the marquiſate of Saluxzo, to which his anceſtors by ancient poſſeſſion, 
pretended to have much right z wherefore ſeeing the troubles of France, and parti- 
cularly the laſt attempt of the league in the inſurrection of Paris, wherein the royal 
majeſty ſeemed trodden under foot, and che power of that name quite overthrown, 
would not negle& ſuch an opportunity, but partly by intelligence, partly by open 
force, had gotten into his hands Garmagnola, and the other reds, Sc modo that ſtate; 
together with great proviſions of artillery and ammunition, which as in a magazine 
had been left in many of thoſe places fince the late wars of Italy. But having boldly 
executed his deſign, and doubting on the one fide that-the-French would reſent it, and 
on the other, that the princes of Italy would not be well pleaſed, he preſently diſ- 
patched a meſſenger to court to let the king know he had been conſtrained to take chat 
reſolution, not with a thought to offend the crown of France, but to provide againſt 
the imminent ruin of his own ſtate, in caſe the Hugonots ſhould pet footing in the © 
marquiſate, as Les-diguteres earneſtly endeavoured ; who havitg ade himſelf maſter cauſes alledg- 
of Caſtel Delfino in the Alps, had a ſtrong inclination to ſeize upon the marquiſate, ed by the B. 
from whence would have inſued the infeſting of Piedmont, and thoſe calamities nnto of Save in ex- 
himſelf wherein he ſaw France involved by the ' poiſon of hereſy ; and therefore he Fae ly - 
would keep the marquiſate urtil ſuch time as that danger were paſt and that juſtice had eee * 
weighed his reaſons, being ready to reſtore it when the Hugonots of Daupbine being Saluxxe. 
rooted out, he ſhould be free from thoſe juſt fears into which that.imminens danger had 
drawn him, and in caſe his reaſons ſhould be found to be unjuft, He cauſed the ſame © 
es | £272 2 things 
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things to be preſented to the Venetian ſenate, to whom as moderator of the peace; he 


knew any ſuch novelty in Italy would be infinitely unpleafing : and the jame at large 
were alledged by the pope z adding to pleaſe him the more, that this was the pro- 
logue of a war againſt the city of Geneva, as he deſired; and to work upon him, 
urged the confederacy and intelligence which the king of Fraxce held with that com- 
mon-wealth. - | EN 

But it was a wonderful thing how much men's minds were diſturbedꝭ and the affairs 
of the ſtates of Blois altered by it: For the king and his adherents ſaid publickly, 
that the duke of Savoy had been encouraged to that boldneſs by ſecret intelligence with 
the duke of Gxi/e, who thought by this means to deprive monſieur de la Valette of 
the marquiſate, who was Governor of it: That by that price he had bought the 
friendſhip of the duke of Savoy, and ſatisfied the Spaniards, who deſired to have that 
Gate ſhut, thereby to cut off the paſſage of the French forces into Italy: and many 
among the nobility believed it conſtantly : ſo that men began, to murmur that it was 
too unjuſt and too unworthy a thing to 2 obſtinately wallowing in the blood of 
civil wars, and in the mean time to ſuffer the honour of the nation to be trodden 
under foot, and the poſſeſſions of the crown to be violently taken away by foreign 


enemies: That already too much had been done to ſatisfy the ambition of the Great 
Ones, and to glut the Greedineſs of the factions: That it was now high time to re- 


Unite their minds and join their forces together, to deſend themſelves againſt the in- 


ſulting of foreigners: and that this injury was ſo great, that they ought by no means 


to defer the taking of a ſpeedy and exemplary revenge. From which popular plauſi- 
ble reaſons, carried by the favour of the nobility, who were moved with exceeding 
great anger, the other orders alſo reſented it very much : ſo that they ſeemed inclined 
to lay aſide the thoughts of civil war, to. turn their forces againſt the duke of Savoy. 
Many of the moſt underſtanding men thought the duke of Guiſe was not privy to that 


intent of ſeizing upon the marquiſate, in that conjuncture of affairs; for the time was 


to aſſent unto, or to make ſmall rec 


not ſeaſonable; and this accident alone diſturbed his deſigns, which were already 


proſperouſly on their way to the deſired end: Yet fame reported him the author of 
that enterpriſe, and the ſtates were reſolved to decree a foreign war, and to ſlacken or 
defer their home-bred quarrel with the Hugonots. | 


This did much afflit the duke of Gui, whether he were partaker or no in the 


ſurpriſal of the marqueſate ; for he perceived that the diverting of thoſe humours, and 
employing them in a foreign war, would ſettle the inteſtine paſſions of the kingdom, 
and that by conſequence liberty of conſcience, peace, and eſtabliſhment of the Hu- 
gonots would enſue, whereby ſo many deſigns would be fruſtrated, and ſo many 
plots ſo long beforehand contrived to ſuppreſs the Calviniſts, and to eſtabliſh his great- 
neſs upon the ruins of the houſe of Bourbon, would come to nothiug ; but the war 
being turned againſt his own confederates, which were Spain and Savoy, he ſaw he 


ſhould by little and little fall from his authority, and that the name and credit of the 


princes of the blood would riſe again, ſince the flouriſhing age of the king might give 
time to infinite (not yet thought of) changes. But if on the one ſide this thought 
tormented him, on the other, the reports ſpread abroad by the king ſtruck him very 
deeply; the univerſal inclination of the ſtates troubled him; and as the head of a po- 
pular faction, he could not oppoſe nor contradict fo juſt reaſons, and ſo popular a 


cauſe, thinking that the whole foundation of his affairs would fall, if he, having al- 


ways profeſſed to protect the general good and reputation, ſhould now be ſeen either 


oning of ſo great an injury done to the crown. 
Wherefore being by the affliftion of his mind brought into a deep meditation, he re- 


ſolved (making uſe of the fame arts the king did) to feign a conſent to the inclina- 


tion of the ſtates, to ſhew himſelf an eager revenger of the offence committed againſt 
the crown, and by other means to fruſtrate the effect of the foreign war, which he 


thought not very difficult by his arts to bring to paſs : With this deſign he began to 
raiſe a rumur, that the taking of the marqueſate of Saluzzo had been procured and 
plotted by the king himſelf, to croſs the good reſolutions of the ſtates, and to hinder 

the decrees againſt the king of Navarre and the Hugonots ; and that none could more 


deeply reſent the boldneſs of the duke of Savoy, nor was more ardent againſt him than 
he and his family, And in effect, ſeeming wonderfully ſollicitous for the loſs of the 


marqueſate, he cauſed ſome of his dependents to propoſe unto the ſtates, that they 


ſhould reſolve to make a war with Savoy, and that no. being able to go in perſon. 


upon 
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upon that enterpriſe, becauſe he could not be ſo far, from court, he deſired the duke 1588. 
of Mayenne his brother might, who being appointed to follow the war in Daaphine, | 
was already come as far as Lyons, This propoſition gave great ſatisfaction, and did 
very much ſettle the minds of ſuch as were troubled, ſo that without much delay it 
was by general conſent reſolved, that they ſhould turn their forces againſt the duke 
of Savoy, for the recovery of the marquiſate, and that the duke of Mayenne ſhould 
go thither in perſon. 1 3 | 2 „ 
In the mean time, obſerving thoſe ceremonies with ſtrangers which they obſerved rg _  - 
not with the king of Navarre, they determined to ſend Fehan ſieur de Poigny to the . 
duke of Savoy, to demand the reſtitution of thoſe places he had taken; and if he mand the ref 
reſtored them not, to denounce war againſt him: after which abſolute orders were titution of Sa. 
given, both to the marqueſs de Piſani the king's ambaſſador to the pope, to monſieur 8 upon 
de Mets ambaſſador at Venice, and to the other ambaſſadors every where, to make ee 
grievous complaints againſt the duke. The ardour of mens ſpirits being by degrees e 
qualified with theſe determinations, this ſo important affair was ſet in ſuch a way, 
as it was not likely to do much harm to the principal intentions of thoſe of the league. 
At that time many doubted how the buſineſs of Saluzzo had really come to paſs 
for though the moſt common report was, that all had been done with the ſecret intelli- 
gence of the league, becauſe every one knew the correſpondence that was between 
the duke of Cie, the Spaniards, and the duke of Sovoy 3 and though they of the 
league on the other ſide laboured to make it be believed that it had been the king's 
invention; yet the wiſeſt opinion held for certain, that it was meerly a motion of 
the duke of Savoy himſelf, who of a ready courage and high thoughts, would not 
omit that defirable occaſion which offered itſelf : which he himſelf made more credi- 
ble ; for after the taking of the marquiſate, he cauſed a coyn to be ſtamped in which 
a centaur trampled a crown under foot, which lay overturned upon the Ground; with 
this word, Opportune ; which was interpreted that he would not paſs by the opportu- 
nity of that conjuncture, while the crown of France was overturned and weakened by 
inward diviſions. True it is, that men generally believed the duke of Savoy's forward- 
neſs had been excited by the king of Spain's exhortations, deſiring by the poſſeſſion of 
the Alps to cut off the paſſage into aly from the French army. | 
At this very time the duke of Nevers, General of the king's army in Guienne, 
having begun the war with the king of Navarre, had taken Mauleon, and Montaut, 
and though retarded by the rains of autumn, and many other impediments, had laid 
ſiege to Ganache, a very ſtrong place upon the confines of Poitou and Bretagne, de- 
fended by a ſtrong and valiant Garriſon, put into it by the Hugonots ; the favourers 
of the league raiſed a report that he had cunningly beſieged Ganache, (a very ſtrong 
place but of no advantage to the main buſineſs of the war) only to protract time; 
whereas with thoſe forces freſh and entire he might preſently have deſtroyed the king 
of Navarre ; who ill provided of men, and utterly unfurniſhed of money, had not 
force enough to make long reſiſtance : nor was this report altogether vain, or at leaſt 
improbable. Whereupon the duke of Cuiſe intended when the ſtates were broken up, 
and his power of lieutenant-general confirmed, to go in perſon to the army, and 
forward the buſineſs of the war. But the determination of the ſtates prov'd more 
long and difficult than at firſt it was thought they would have been for the affairs of 
Savoy, though in great part ſettled again, had yet left mens minds unquiet, and had 
put many deſigns out of frame ; and which imported moſt, the king intent _ the , pou pl 
ripening of his ſecret thoughts, did in all matters interpoſe long artificial delays. It pens OP | 
is a ſtrange thing how chance alone was accidentally almoſt like to have produced that the Lords Fa- 
bloody iſſue of the ſtates, which the king was ſecretly contriving in himſelf : for the ges one of 
pages and lackyes of the princes and lords no leſs divided than their maſter in- . 
to two different factions, and quarrelling openly every day with the plain names the uproar ric. 
of Royaliſts and &uiſards, it happened upon the thirtieth of November at night, while eth to that 
about nine of the clock they were waiting for their lords, being all together in the height, thatthe 
low open Galleries and courts of the caſtle, that the pages of the cardinal of Ven- ap- 3 
doſme, and the duke of Montpenſier killed one of the pages of the duke of Guiſe; der the names 
at the noiſe whereof all the reſt taking arms, every one for his party, the king's, the of Noralifs 
cardinal of YVendoſme's, the duke of Montpen/ier's, the prince of Conty's, the count of and Guijard: ; 
Soiſſon's, the mareſchal de Relz's, and others ſtanding on the one ſide; and on the the King am- 
other, the duke of Gi, the prince of Jainville's, the duke of Nemour's the duke meg 8 


1588, 


of Guiſe to death, with all his chie 
by the ſenſe of paſt injuries, and the apprehenſion of future dangers: he was only 


both ef men and money. 
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of Elbeuf*s, the count of Briſſac's, and many others, they began a moſt cruel blooay 
fray, wherein the other ſervants mingling themſelves by little and little, and at laſt 


the ſoldiers, and ſome Gentlemen, the buſineſs proceeded ſo far, that the party of 
the Guiſards prevailing, the fight was reduced into the great hall joining to the king's 


- lodgings, and above thoſe of the queen- mother, where all the lords of the court were 


together. The noiſe was wonderful great, and the inraged voices founded ſo loud, 
that they were heard into the town, and wakening thoſe that were aſleep, the general 
opinion was, that the princes themſelves were fighting, and that they ſhould be all 
cut in pieces in the caſtle, the Gates whereof were already locked; wherefore the 
cardinal of Cuiſe, who lodged in the town, having put off his cardinaPs habit, and 
drawn all his dependents together, was 77 armed up thither ; and on the other ſide, 
the mareſchal d Aumont and the duke of Longueville, having aſſembled the king's ad- 


| herents, went the ſame way, and were not far from meeting one another, all the 


deputies being alſo in arms, ſome for one ſide, ſome for the,other ; and ſo great was 
the terror a6 the aſſurance that there was a bloody conflict in the caſtle, that many _ 
who fled away for fear carried the news abroad, and the report came to Paris, that 
all the court were cutting one another in pieces among themſelves, the event not being 
yet known. The king having put on his arms, went out of his private lodgings, 
(doubting that the duke of Guiſe endeavoured by that means to prevent him) and all 
his followers that had wherewithal did the ſame, and ſo being armed, they expected 
with more aſſurance to turn their aſſiſtance whither moſt need required. On the other 
ſide, the duke of Guiſe, who ſat talking with the queen-mother, neither moved his 
place nor countenance, but thinking it to be what indeed it was, ſaid fo often to the 
queen; and perceiving that ſome of his Gentlemen ſeeing the advantage of their 
party, expected ſome token from him to proceed further, he kept his look ſtill firm 


upon the Ground, turning toward the fire, and gave no ſign at all of his intentions, 
either not aſſenting to the buſineſs, or deſiring they ſhould go on, but without his 


fault or order. In the mean time the ſieur de Grillon ring commanded the ſoldiers 
of the Guard to ſtand to their arms, made the quarrel to be parted ; the fire being 


_ eaſily extinguiſhed, becauſe there was no fuel added to it by the heads of the two. 
parties, and fo in the ſpace of little more than an hour, the whole uproar was appeaſed, 


and ſettled in the former quietneſs ; an accident that had a terrible beginning, and a 


ridiculous end; but ſhewed evident marks of the moſt ardent hatred, kindled more 
than ever between the factions, | X 


Bu: things were now brought to their full maturity for the duke of Cuiſe having 
ſufficiently tried the deputies both in general and particular, and being grown more 


ſecure and bold by thele late trials, began to get the buſineſs introduced of his being 


made lieutenant- general, at the requeſt, and with the authority of the ſtates, which 
was the laſt aim of his preſent hopes: and the king loſing his power and reputation 
every day more and more, and ſeeing that billow which he had ſo often avoided now 
coming to break upon him, his long patience was at length turned into fury, ſo that 
the courſe of ſo many contrivances could no longer be with- held from breaking forth 
to their appointed end. The King had from the beginning intended to put the duke 
adherents and dependents, being thereunto incited 


with-held by the reſpe& he bore to the catholick religion, and his fear leſt the pope 


(who beſides his being of a fierce reſolute nature, he ſaw was infinitely inclined to 
favour the league) ſhould make uſe of ſpiritual weapons againſt him, and ſtir up all 
the princes of Chriſtendom to do him miſchief, whom (by reaſon of the diviſions of his 


kingdom), they knew to be in a weak and dangerous condition, But becauſe he was 


aſſured that the catholick king and the duke of Savoy would moſt certainly be againſt _ 


him, and that the queen of England, the Swiſſes and proteſtant princes of Germany 
would be for him; and that the other princes were fo far off that they could do him 
but little harm, he turned his mind wholly towards the princes of aly, among which 
the pope was chief, by reaſon of the authority of the apoſtolick ſee, and of the ſpiri- 
tual arms that were in his power: and then the Venetian ſenate, as well for the eminent 
opinion of their wiſdom, as for the ſupplies of money which he might hope for from 
them in time of need: and finally, the Grand duke of Tuſcany, from whom he re- 
membred king Charles the ninth had in the heat of war received conſiderable aſſiſtance 
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To win the pope, and make him his friend, beſides a moſt propenſe inclination 1588. 
which he had ſhewed to cauſe the council of Trent to be received by the ſtates, and 
the great reſpect which upon all occaſions he had ſhewn to the eccleſiaſtical order, he 
had alſo ſent Jeban marquiſs of Piſani his ambaſſador to Rome; a man of long expe- 
rience, and of a dexterous mature wit, who (his wife being a Roman of the famil 
of Savella) was wonderfully verſed in that court, and acceptable to the pope himfelf, 
and to the whole conſiſtory of cardinals ; by whoſe means he bored tot only to 
keep Sixtus favourable unto him, by all the demonſtrations of duty and confidence, 
but alſo to dive into the affections of his nephews and favourites, by all thoſe ways 
which his ſagacity could invent. And becauſe he conjectured that the relations of the 
cardinal legat (as one who was upon the place, and was both by the pope and the 
whole world eſteemed a man of ſingular wiſdom) would have great power which way 
ſoever they ſhould incline, he uſed all his endeavours to make him his friend and con 
fident, which was not very hard to do, as well becauſe the cardinal being a Venetian 
by birth, was naturally inclined to the Good and Greatneſs of the crown, and becauſe 
his particular Genius abhorred the new turbulent counſels of the league. Wherefore 
the king truſting him with many ſecrets, and ſeeming to depend much upon his ad- 
vice and authority, he had by his means not only obtained abſolution for the prince of 
Conty and count of Soiſſons, to the prejudice of the league, but alſo having made him 
acquainted with many hidden things, which were managed under the name of religion, 
had perſwaded him to withdraw his hand from favouring the duke of Cuiſe: for the 
Prudence of the cardinal, being there preſent, had ſounded to the bottom of thoſe 
things which always came to Rome covered with the ſpecious title of religion: where- 
upon, by his relations opportunely introduced, the pope's mind was brought into ſo 
much doubt and ſuſpence, that he often told the Spaniſb ambaſſadors, and the agents 
of the league, he could not ſee clearly into the affairs of France, 
It was more eaſy to gain the Venetian ſenate : for beſides the many acts of friend- Ine King ad 
ſhip ſhewed by that republick to Charles the ninth in the greateſt exigencies of his mits 8 


kingdom, and beſides the real welcomes where with the preſent king had been receiv'd cenigo, Ambaſ. 


in the city of Venice, which had produced a reciprocal and confident friendſhip be- ſador from Ve- 


tween them: tht proeeedings alſo of the ſenate were very much averſe from the di- nice, the” he | 


DEBT op - * . . . were not 0 
ſturbers of quietneſs, and from conſpirers of new deſigns ; and their own intereſts, of the Sit ge 


made them to deſire the peace and union of the kingdom of France, under the obedi- Terra Firma. 

ence of the natural king, to the end that being united in ſtrength, it might counter- * Magifrates 

\ poiſe the exceſſive Greatneſs of other chriſtian potentates: wherefore, though the J al Ve- 
MR "A 8 ; age A : . nice, becauſe 

| Ling at firſt had made ſome difficulty of admitting Giovanni Mocenigo, (choſen am- yz, have he 

baſſador to him from the ſenate in the place of Giovanni Delfino) becauſe he was not principal A- 


of the college of the * Sauii de Terra Firma, (out of which number the ambaſſadors miniftrative of 


to kings were wonted to be elected) yet having in the end admitted him, he was ſo 4 roy 

- hoon e ; « ; and, and the 
pleaſed with his diſcreet ſilence and prudent behaviour, that he contracted a great in- Care 97 Mar- 
timacy with him, and with him and the ſenate paſſed buſineſs of very great truſt and ters belonging 
confidence. ne | to Peace and 


But with Ferdinandi de Medici, Grand duke of Tuſcany, he proceeded further: for a. 


he having newly ſucceeded his brother Franceſco in that ſtate, and having renounced Chreſtiene de 


the title of cardinal to take a wife, it was at that time concluded to give him Chre- Lorain, which 
ſtienne the duke of Lorain's daughter, and niece to the king, who had been bred up ſhould have 
1 þ - Ren: h | . f th . Charts th been given to 
with the queen- mother; and haſtening the ceremonies of the marriage, Charles the 
ppt DO : 5 ; the King of 
baſtard Grand Prior of France, contracted her in the name of Ferdinando, and the Navarre, is 


bride made herſelf ready to take her journey. married to 


Things being ordered in this manner, the next buſineſs the king had to think on, F*rdinando de 


was to contrive which way to catch the duke of @uiſe, ſurrounded with ſo many Dt Tr 
Guards, and with ſo great a number of adherents: for though he had cunningly .,,,. | 
drawn the ſtates to Elois, a city depending upon him, and far from the aſſiſtance of 
the Pariſians, yet was the duke come thither fo ſtrong, and ſo many of the deputies - 
depended upon his will, that it was no eaſy matter to ſet upon him. The queen- 
mother was ſo ill of the Gout, that ſhe kept her bed; and the king, troubled with 
his wonted ſuſpicions, had not, nor did not intend to impart that buſineſs to her; and 
therefore having taken occaſion upon Sunday the eighteenth of December, while they 
were feaſting in her lodgings for the marriage of the Great dutcheſs, and the whole 
court was buſied there, he called into his own cloſet the mareſchal d' Aumont, and 


. | Nichslas 
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1588' Nicholas d' Angenay, ſieur de Rambouillet, whom he accounted moſt truſty, one for 
The King de- the profeſſion of arms, the other for theGown ; and diſcovering his whole delign, de: 
ne Fo 15 ſired their counſel in that particular. Their opinions were not very different; and all 
Ne oe agreed that things were brought to that paſs, that now neceſſity forced a reſolution to 
propoſes his bridle the attempts of the duke of @ui/e but about the means which were to be 
Deſign to four uſed, they were not ſo well reſolved : for the mareſchal d' Aumont conſented to have 
of his _ him reſolutely killed; and Rambouillet, alledging the breach of faith, and the law of 
ba 1 nations, counſelled to take him priſoner, and then to proceed againſt him in a legal 
after long con- way: Whereupon, not knowing how to reſolve among themſelves, they called the 


ſultation, re- ſame night unto them colonel Alfonſo Corſo, and Lewis the brother of Rambouillet to 


ſolve to hav 


lve to have have their opinions; they all thinking it a very hard matter to be effected. After 
ON FOI. many hours conſultation, it was at laſt determined that he ſhould be ſlain, and that 
the buſineſs ſhould be ordered in this manner folllowing. Upon the top of the 
ſtairs in the king's palace, there was a great hall, in which commonly the council 
was wont to be held, and which (except upon ſuch occaſions) flood open and 
free for the ordinary paſſage of the courtiers : At the upper end of the halt was the 
door of the king's ante-chamber ; upon the right hand whereof was his bed-cham- 
ber; and upon the left, the wardrobe ; and juſt over-againſt the door of the ante- 
chamber, was the door of the cloſet; from whence there was a way out into a 
fair room; and thence a back-ſtairs that went down into the queen-mother's lodg- 
ing. When the council was held, the Gentlemen and courtiers were wont to ac- 
company the lords that went in, to the hall-door at the top of the ſtairs, and 
there they ſtayed, becauſe the door was locked and guarded by the keepers of the 
council-chamber : Then they uſed to return back into the court, which being ſpa- 
Je porche Cious, was commonly called, * The Breton's Porche, becauſe they coming often to 
aux Bretons. court about their frequent law-ſuits, were wont for the moſt part to walk and en- 
tertain themſelves in that place. The king and his counſellors reſolved that the deed 
ſhould be done upon a counci]-day : for the duke being then left alone without his 
train, with the other lords and counſellors in the hall, he might be called by the king 
into his lodgings, which at ſuch times were wont to be ſhut, and without company 3 
and being there apart, and deprived of any help, might be diſpatched out of the 
world: for he being once dead, they feared not thoſe dangers and tumults at Blois, 
which they ſhould have done if they had been at Paris. Then treating of the per- 
ſons that ſheuld execute the bulineſs, the king choſe to truſt Gri//on the colonel of his 
Guards; a fierce bold man, and for many occaſions an enemy to the duke of Guiſe. 
Having therefore ſent for him, he unfolded his deſign unto him with fitting words, 

and gave him to underſtand that he had appointed him to be the man that ſhould per- 
form the enterpriſe wherein conſiſted all his ſafety. Cxillon anſwered with ſhort and 
| fignificant words: “ Sir, I am really your majeſty's moſt faithful and devoted ſervant; 
The Anſwer but I make profeſſion to be a ſoldier and a cavalier : if you pleaſe to command me 
of Grillen, * to challenge the duke of @vi/e, and fight with him hand to hand, I am ready at 
Captain of the cc this inſtant to lay down my life for your ſervice; but that I ſhould ſerve for an exe- 
Guns * cutioner, while your majeſty's juſtice condemns him to die, is a thing ſuits not 
with one of my condition, nor will I ever do it whilſt I live.” The king did not 
much wonder at the liberty of Exillon, whom he and the whole court knew to be a 
plain honeſt man, and one that ſpoke his thoughts freely without fear of any body ; 
and therefore replied that it was enough, provided he kept the matter ſecret, for he had 
not communicated it to any body elſe, and if it ſhould be divulged, he would accuſe 
him for the revealing it. To this Gillon anſwered, That he was a ſervant of honour 
and fidelity, and one that would never diſcover the ſecret intereſts of his maſter, and 
fo going away, left the king very doubtful what he ſhould do; in which perplexity he 
continued till the one and twentieth day, when having truſted the buſineſs to Lognac, 
one of the Gentlemen of his chamber, who had bcen brought firſt into the court by the 
duke of Foyeuſe, and by his gracefu! faſhion, diſcreet carriage, and gentle behaviour, 
n began to riſe into the place of the minions; he without much difficulty promiſed with 
that the Due. ſome of the fiveand forty who depended nearly upon him, to do the deed moſt readily. 
of Gui/eſhould The king having ſettled his mind, reſolved to put it in execution upon the morning 
be lain, of the three and twentieth day, being chriſtmas eve's eve; and being come perſonally 
| | into the council the two and twentieth Cay, he told them he defired ſome buſineſs 
that concerned him might be diſpatched the next morning, that with a quiet mind 


he 
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he might retire himfelf to perform his exerciſes of devotion for the holy time that was 1588. 
at hand; and therefore he entreated all of them to come early to the council. 3 
In the mean time the ſuſpicion of this buſineſs, no body knows which way; was The King's 


crept ſo far, that a confuſed knowledge of it came unto the ear of the duke of Guiſe vr Fra "4 
himſelf ; who being in private with the cardinal his brother, and the archbiſhop of r be 


of Guiſe comes 


Lyons, conſulted whether he ſhould give credit to that report, and whether believing to the Ear of 
it, he ſhould go from the ſtates to avoid that danger. The cardinal ſaid, It was the Duke of 
better to fail in believing too much, than in being too confident 3 and that it was C4 himfelf. 
good to lean to the ſecurer fide, and perſuaded his departure fo earneſtly, that the duke 
Het his affairs in order to go away the next morning; but the archbiſhop of Lyons op- 

poſed that reſolution To ſtifly, that he cauſed it almoſt at the ſame time to be altered. 
He ſhewed what a lightneſs it was to believe a rumour of fame not grounded upon A conſultation 
any certain proof; that it might be a plot of the king's to make him go away and Dees 
leave the ſtates, to the end that all hopes, deſigns and practices failing at once, he the Cardinal 
might be left free from that yoke which he ſaw preparing for him by the conſent of his brother, 
the ſtates ; and he being gone that ſhould order and moderate the affections and pro- the Archbi- 
miſes of the deputies, who ſhould withſtand the king's authority and cunning? #09512 

Who ſhould hinder the ftates from coming to a contrary end from what they had Eben. 
deſigned? For he being abſent, the deputies ſeeing themſelves forſaken, and left a- 

lone, would fall under the king's authority, and in reverence to the royal name, 
would make their determinations according to his pleaſure, and revoke thoſe already 

paſt, diſturb matters already eſtabliſhed, and reduce the Government to the former, 

or perhaps to a worſe condition; to the total ruin and utter deſtruction of the league; 

that all thoſe of his party would with reaſon complain that they had been betray'd, 

and meanly forſaken by him, and every one by his example would think of their 
Own intereſts, and to make their peace with the king, ſs that in the end he alone 
would be left forſaken and abandoned; in concluſion, that it was better (though the 
danger were certain) to hazard only his life by ſtaying, than certainly to loſe both 
life and honour at once by going away. His departure being deferred, the duke of 
Elbeuf came in, who being made privy to the buſineſs in debate, confirmed the opi- 
nion of the archbiſhop of Lyons, adding many _— to prove that the duke of Gui/e 
was ſo well accompanied with faithful friends all faſt united, that the king would not 
dare to think of ſo raſh an enterpriſe ; and that he wondered they ſhould now be 
in ſo much fear of thoſe forces, which till then they had ever undervalued and de- 
ſpiſed. Whereupon the duke of Guiſe taking courage, reſolved not only to ſtay till 
the end of the aſſembly, but ſhewed alſo evident ſigns of lighting thoſe rumours that 
ran about the court. | . . N | 9 5 

The evening of the twenty ſecond being come, the king commanded monſieur The Order ta- 

de Larchant, one of the captains of his Guard, to double them the next morning, and ken by the 


to keep the hall door after the lords of the council were gone in, but that he ſhould King for the 


do it in ſuch a manner as the duke of Cuiſe might not ſuſpe& any thing: Wherefore rl 
having ſtaid with a great number of his ſoldiers the ſame night till the duke came 
from his own lodgings to the king's, he went to him in the middle of the way, and The Captain's 
beſeeched him, that he would be pleaſed to ſpeak a good word for theſe poor ſol- Invention to 
diers, who had wanted their pay a-great many months ; that they made their addreſs 2 the 4 
to him as the head and protector of all ſoldiers; and that the next day he would NJ Fry 
wait upon him with the ſame company in the morning, to put him in mind to ſpeak ed bythe Duke 
in their behalf co the council: The duke anſwered courteouſly, and promiſed the of G. 
captain and the ſoldiers to take great care for their ſatisfaction. The ſame night 
the king gave order to his nephew the Grand ꝓrior of France, to make a match at 
tennis the next morning with the prince of Fainville, fon to the duke of Cuiſe, and 
to keep him in play till he received further order from him. Inthe morning the king 
made himſelf ready before day, under colour of going perſonally to the council, and 
pretending he ſhould ſtay there many hours, diſmiſſed all his ſervants, and in his clo- 
{ct there remained only Revol, the ſecretary of ſtate, colonel Alfonſo Corſo, and mon- 
ſieur de la Baſtide, a Gaſcon Gentleman of very great courage, who were all commanded Fl 
by him to ſtay there: In his chamber was St. Pris, one of his old Gentlemen-waitets ; * The Fro: 
in the wardrobe the count de Termes, * Great chamberlain, who was a kinſman of 82 
the duke d Eſpernon's; and in the ante- chamber two Pages, an uſher that waited at , 8 


k g . Maſtre de In 
the council-chamber door, and Lognac with eight of the five and forty, to whom Garde r:44-. 
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370 The Hiftory of the Civil Wars 
1388. the king had with very great promiſes ſignified his pleaſure, and found them moſt 
ready to obey his command, It was about break of day when the counſellers met, 
and there went into the great hall cardinal Gondy, the cardinal of Vendoſm, the 
mareſchals of Aumont, and Retz, Monthelon the Garde des Seaux, Francois ſieur d'O, 
Nicholas ſieur de Rambouillet, the cardinal of Guiſe, the archbiſhop of Lyons, and at 
laſt appeared the duke of C uiſe, to whom captain Larchant ſtepping forward with a 
preater number of ſoldiers than the night before, preſented him a petition for their 
pay, and with that excuſe accompanied him, and brought him to the hall-door, where 
being entered, and the door ſhut, the ſoldiers made a long lane to the bottom of the 


ſtairs, ſeeming toiſtay there to wait for an anſwer of their petition, and at the ſame 


Pale the time monſieur @r1il/oy cauſed the Gates of the caſtle to be locked, whereupon many 
Duke's Secre- ſuſpected what would be the event, and Pelicart the duke's ſecretary writ a little note 
tary ſends him in theſe words, My Lord, ſave yourſelf, or you are dead: and having put it up into a 
a Note ina handkerchief, gave it to one of the duke's pages, to carry it to the keeper of the 


Handkerchiet council- chamber door, pretending that the duke had forgot to take it when he 
to bid him ſave 


himſelt. but Went forth of his chamber; but the ſoldiers would not ſuffer the page to paſs. In 
it comes not to the mean time the duke being come into the council, and ſet near the fire, fell into 
his Hands. a little ſwoon, whether it were that he remembred himſelf of the danger in which he 
was, being ſeparated from all his dependents; or that nature (as it often happens) pre- 
Lie 3 . ſaging his future misfortune, did of herſelf give that ſhew of reſentment; or whether 
oo Come. Cas his ill-willers ſaid) it was becauſe he had weakened. himſelf too much that night 
Chamber : an with madam de Marmoutier, whom he extreamly loved ; but being quickly recovered, 
ill Omen of ſecretary Revol came into the council out of the ante-chamber, and told him, that 
his approach- the king aſked for him, and would have him come to him into the cloſet : The 
ing Death. Duke aroſe, and having with his accuſtomed courtely ſaluted all the counſellors, en- 
tered into the ante-chamber, which preſently being locked after him, he ſaw not 
that ſtore of company which was wont to be there, but only thoſe eight Gentlemen 
EE Day” of the king's Guard, which were well known to him; and as he went from thence 
Guile is lain into the cloſer, the hanging at the door not being held up for him as it was wont to be, 
as he lifts up he ſtretched forth his hand to lift it up, and at that inſtant St. Malin, one of the eight, 
the Hanging ſtabbed him into the neck with a dagger, and the reſt preſently fell upon him on eve- 
- the Clolet ry fide z he ſtriving to lay hold of his ſword, was never able to draw it above half 
OT way out; and after many wounds given him in the head, and all the other parts of 
his body, being at laſt ſtruck by Lognac, (upon whom he had moſt violently thrown 
The Cardinal himſelf) he fell down at the door of the wardrobe, and there he breathed forth the 
of Guiſt and Jaſt Groans of his life, without being able to ſpeak one word. The cardinal of Guiſe, 
Archbiſhop of as ſoon as he heard the noiſe in the ante-chamber, was certain that they were about his 
Lis are made brother; and riſing up ſuddenly with the archbiſhop of Lyons, they ran both to the 
pn hall-door, to call for the help of their ſervants 3 but having found the door ſhut, they 
Lords and o- Were ſtayed by the mareſchals of Aumont and Retz; who giving them notice that they 
tier chiet Ad- were the king's priſoners, led them up a little pair of ſtairs into an upper room, where 
y were ſhut up and diligently guarded. At the ſame time the cardinal of Bourbon, 
by reaſon of his age and weakneſs being yet in bed, was ſeized on in the caſtle ; as 
were alſo Charles prince of Zainville, Charles of Lorain, duke of Elbeuf, Charles of 
Savoy, duke of Nemours, and Anne d' Eſtre, dutcheſs of Nemours, and mother to the 
„ „Euiſes. Then having opened the caſtle-gates, and redoubled their Guards very ſtrongly, 
Y . monſieur de Richelieu, * Grand provoſt de P Hoſtel, went into the town, where he took 


Duke of Gu1/e, 


 King'sHoufoold Preſident Nully, La Chepelle Martel, the provoſt of Merchands of Paris, Compan and 


his Command Cotteblanche, deputics for that city, the lieutenant of the city of Amiens, the count 


_ extends to all de Briſſac, the ſieur de Bois Dauphin ; and at laſt Pelicart the duke of @uiſe's ſecretary, 


221. s was likewiſe taken, with all the writings which belonged to his lord; among which 


he Coe, they found many letters containing divers practices within and without the kingdom, 

| the accounts of moneys which he had received from. Spain, which were reported 
It was report- to amount to the ſum of two millions of ducats. The rett, which the king deſired 
ed that the to get into his hands, were either favourably hid by their landlords in whole houſes 
e 4 they lay, or by their friends in the city, or ſaved themſelves by ſeveral ways and 
from Spain the Means ſo that they eſcaped the fury of that preſent revenge. The body of the dead 
Sum of Iwo duke being laid up in a green cloth, was carried by the door- keepers into the great 
Millious of room beyond the king's cloſet, and there it was laid till further orders. Theſe bu- 
Crowns. ſineſſes were performed without much noiſe or tumult, every one being amazed and 


aſtoniſhed | 
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aſtoniſhed at what was done; and the moſt fierce and daring among thoſe of the 
league, with down-caſt looks and dejected countenances, profeſſed moſt perfect obe- 
dience and profound ſubmiſſion, * | | 

The firſt thing the king did, was to ſend Revol the ſecretary of ftate to the cardinal 
legat, to give him notice of all that had paſſed, and to intreat him to meet him at 
maſs: and at the ſame time he ſent alſo to give account of it to the Venetian ambaſ- 
ſador, ſhewing how great a deſire he had to be excuſed to the pope, and how much 
he eſteemed the opinion of the Venetian ſenate; and then having walked a turn or 
two in the cloſet, he thought it time to lay off the fex's out ſide, which for ſo many 
years he had worn with infinite patience contrary to his own genius, and to take u 

again the Generoſity of the lion, which in his younger years he had ſhewed in 10 
many famous actions: And having cauſed the doors to be opened, and every one to 


be admitted into his chamber, he ſaid with a loud voice, That from thence forward 
he would have his ſubjects learn to know, and to obey him: For ſince he had known preſence, 


* 


how to reſolve to puniſh the heads of inſurrections, much more reſolutely would he 


proceed againſt the members: That every one therefore ſhould from that time, for: 
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1588; 


mitting every 
one into his 


S very 
reſentingly. 


get ſtubbornneſs and rebellion : For he would be a king, not only in words, but in 


deeds alſo; and it would be neither a new nor difficult matter to handle his ſword 


again, So with an angry look; and a ſour countenance, be went down the ſtairs 
into his mother's lodgings. $4 eee eee, 561 dai 4 
The queen lying in her bed; and very much troubled with her pain, had heard 
the buſlle that was above in the king's. lodgings, and had often aſked what noiſe it 


was; nor had any body courage enough to tell her theinews. Now the king appear- 


ing, he firſt aſked her how ſhe did; to which ſhe having anſwered, that ſhe felt her 


ſelf ſomething better, he replied, And I alſo now find my ſelf much better; for this 


morning I have made my ſelf king of France, having put to death the king of Paris. 


To which words the queen replied, You have made the duke of Guije be ſlain ; but 


God grant you be not now made king of nothing: You have cut out work enough; 
I know not whether or no you will be able to make it up as well: Have you foreſeen 
the miſchiefs that are like to follow? Look earneſtly to that: Two things are neceſ- 
fary, ſpeed and reſolution. After which words, being exceedingly tormented with 
the Gout, and much affſicted in mind, ſhe held her peace; and the king went to meet 
the legat, that they might go to mals together. % yy, 
They met before maſs, and walking up and down, conferred a great while toge- 


ther; in which diſcourſe the king laboured to perſuade him, that he had been forced 


by neceſſity to take that reſolution. , He told him, that the ends, practices, deſigns, 


| leagues and negaciations of the duke of Guiſe, were better known to his wiſdom than 


to others; That by them he had been brought to ſuch extremities that he could not 
ſave his own life and crown, without his death; which as by God's aſſiſtance, it had 


been happily enough effected, amongſt a thouſand unconquerable difficulties; ſo was 


it conformable to the juſtice of all the laws in the world : That the heinous offences 
were notorions and manifeſt to every one, which had been committed by him a na- 
tural ſubject, againſt the majeſty of the royal name, and againſt his lawful prince, 
without any reaſonable occaſion 3 which he had long born withal and diſſembled, out 
of his deſire of the general quiet, and out of the Gentleneſs of his own diſpoſition : 
But that after the laſt pacification, in which he had profuſely granted more to the 
league, than they knew how either to demand or defire ; notwithſtanding the act 
of oblivion of all things paſt, and the prohibition of all ſuch-like practices for the 
time to come, the duke of Guiſe, perſiſting obſtinately in his firft deſigns, violating 


ceremonies, and in the preſence of the aſſembly of the ſtates, which repreſented the 
majeſtick face of the whole French nation, had both begun again, and continued the 


| ſame things, leagues, and intelligences with foreign. princes, receiving of moneys and 


penſions from Spain, agreements with the duke of Savoy to the prejudice of the crown, 
factions and practices with the ſtates to tie up the liberty of his prince, to exclude the 
rightful ſucceſſors of the crown, and by ſeditious wicked acts to transfer the whole 


Government upon himſelf; by which things he made himſelf guilty of high treaſon, 
and had often manifeſtly incurred the crime of rebellion; inſomuch as juſtice neither 


ger and unquietneſs in which he kept the whole 1 and all good mea: That 
was | - 


could nor ought to forbear to puniſh him, thereby once to remove the perpetual dan- 


the 


The King ſays 
to his mother, 
Now I am 

Kingof France, 
for 1 have put 
to death the 


King of Paris. 


The King di- 
courſeth a 
long while 
with the Car- 
dinal of More- 
ſini about the 
duke of Gies 
death. 


fo many oaths, ſo many promiſes, and ſo many ſacraments reiterated among the holß 
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1588, the ordinary forms of judging and ſentencing could not poſſibly be obſerved : For no 
priſons were ſecure, nor bonds ſufficient to. reſtrain his power ; that no officers, would 
have dared to examine him, no judge to ſentence him, nor no power would have 
been able to execute the ſentence : That the king himſelf was juſtice, and that he had 
ſo many proofs as did more than abundantly condemn and convince him to be guilty : 
That he was aſſured he had ſatisfied God's juſtice; : his own conſcience, and the Good 
and quietneſs of his kingdom; and therefore he intreated the legat to repreſent the 
truth as it was unto the pope, to the end that the arts of his enemies might not by their 
falſe relations, transform the face of ſo neceſſary, ſo juſt an action. Theſe things were no 
news unto the legat, being fully informed of the reports already divulged ; and the 
king's reaſons contained peradyenture what he thought himſelf: And becauſe he firm- 
ly believed, that, the ſhepherd being ſtruck, the flock would eaſily be ſcattered 3 the 
greater part of the heads being taken, and the reſt much unprovided of ſtrength and 
force to reſiſt the king's power in ſo ſudden an accident, not much valuing the popu- 
lar commotion which he foreſaw might enſue, becauſe he thought the ſeditions of the 
people were like à fire of ſtraw, which riſeth with great violence, but preſently 
ceaſeth, and. is extinguiſhed 3 he judged it not fit to alienate the king's mind ſrom 
the apoſtolick fee, but to. confirm and eſtabliſh it to the protection of religion, and 
with a gentle rein and moderate reſpect, to with- hold him from agreeing precipitate- 
ly with the Hugonots: Wherefore, ſeeming to believe that the pope, as diſintereſted, 
and as a common father, would kindly give ear unto his reaſons, he only exhorted 
him to ſhew that his words and excuſes were true, by a firm and principal argument, 
which was, To perſevere in the reſolution of protecting the catholick religion, and 
extinguiſhing hereſy ; that by that means he might perſuade the pope, and the whole 
world, that he had been conſtrained by neceſſity, - and not drawn by hatred to the 
catholick party; Whereas, not perſiſting in that ſafe, chriſtian determination, he 
ſhould authoriſe the falſe reports of the league, and give occaſion to have it thought 
that his inclination to favour the king of Navarre, and uphold the Hugonots, had 
moved him to put to death the head, and impriſon the principal members of the 
catholick party. This point ſeemed ſo important to the legat, that he enlarged him- 
ſelf long upon it, till the king gave aſſurance by an oath, That if the pope would 
unite himſelf with him in mind and forces, he would endeavour the extirpation of here- 
ſy with more fervour than ever, and that he was firmly reſolved to ſuffer only the ca- 
_ tholick religion in his kingdom: After which aſſeveration, accompanied with effectu- 
al words and Geſtures, the legat made no {cruple of treating with him with the ſame 
intimacy and confidence as before, thinking he had obtained that point which would 
ſerve to ſatisfy the pope, ſince the king, though exaſperated with the injuries of the 
league, did yet confirm himſelf in his wonted obedience and veneration of religion; 
and that though the duke of G e were removed, yet he continued the catholick union, 
and the determination of making war againſt the Hugonots : Wherefore he gave the 
king no doubtful hope, that the pope would be ſatisfied with his reaſons : Nor did he 
think fit to paſs any further at that meeting, but believing he ſhould have time enough 
| afterwards to ſpeak about the enlargement of the cardinals, he would not (in a time of 
ſo great diſtraction, and in a conjuncture wherein the king's mind might waver) an- 
ticipate buſineſſes unſcaſonably, but proceed with well-pondered counſels, firſt ſettling 
the publick, and then private intereſt. x | 


11 eG be But the king having entertained great hopes by the legat's words, and ſeeing that 
ing that Sa he ſeemed not much troubled at the impriſonment of the cardinals and other prelates, 
Legat ſhewed reſolved to go forward, and to free himſelf from the cardinal of Ciſe, a no leſs fierce 
no trouble at and terrible head of the league than his brother had been: To which end, having 
the Impriſon- found the five and forty unwilling to imbrue their hands in the blood of the cardinal, 
e fle he commanded du Gaft, one of the captains of his Guard, that he ſhould cauſe him 
commands to be put to death the next morning by his ſoldiers. So upon the four and twen- 
that Lewis of tieth day, being chriſtmas - eve, in the morning, captain Gaſt being come into the 
£hrain, Car- chamber, where he was with the archbiſhop of Lyons, and where they had been all 
| — bg nous night in moſt terrible fear, confeſſing one another, and watching in continual prayer, 
Peach. Put to he bad the archbiſhop come along with him, for the king called for him: At which 
| words the cardinal believing that he was led to death, ſaid to him, My lord, think 
upon God: But the archbiſhop gueſſing better than he, and not willing to fail in the 


ſame office, replied, Nay, rather do you think of him, my lord; and going away, 
— | | | he 
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he was brought into another room. A while after, du Gaſt returned, and told the 1588. 
cardinal that he had commiſſion to put him to death. To which he only anſwered, D Gaf, a 
that he deſired time to recommend his ſoul to God: And having kneeled down, he Capo of thi 
made a ſhort prayer; and covering his head with the lower part of his robe, he un- ws 7 3 
dauntedly bad him execute his commiſſion; when preſently four foldiers armed Cardinal of 
with partezans, flew him with many wounds; and his body was carried to the ſame Cu to be 
place where the duke's brother lay. The king doubted that if the bodies were flain by four 
{cen they might occaſion ſome tumult ; and therefore having by the counſel of his The Bale of 
phyſician cauſed them to be buried in quick lime, within a few hours all their fleſh the two Bro- 
was conſumed, and afterward the bones were ſecretly interred in an unknown place; thers were 
removing in that manner, thoſe tragical objects, which uſe to work ſtrange and ſud- burned in 
den motions in the common people: Neither had he himſelf the heart to look upon 3 
them; nor did any of the court ſee them after their death; except thoſe few who of bones buried 
neceſſity were preſent ; the king not defiring that ſo ſad a ſpectacle ſhould argue him inanunknown 
guilty, either of cruelty, or ambitious pomp of oſtentation. „„ place. 
In this manner died Henry of Lorain, duke of Guiſe; a prince very remarkable for 
the height of his extraction, and for the merit and greatneſs of his anceſtors ; but 
much more conſpicuous for the great eminency of his own worth: For he abounded — 
with many excellent endowments ; vivacity in comprehending, wiſdom in reſolving, Ihe Duke of 
boldneſs in executing, courage in fight, magnanimity in proſperity; conſtancy in ad- = g 8 
verſity; popular in behaviour, affable in converſation, infinitely induſtrious in gaining ments both in 
the minds and affections of every one, liberality worthy the moſt plentiful fortune, ſe- body and 
crecy and policy equal to the greatneſs of his deſigns ; a ſpritely turning wit, readily mind. 
ſtored with determinations and reſolves according as occaſion required, and juſt proper 
for the times in which he lived. To theſe qualities of the mind were joyned orna- 
. ments of the body no leſs commendable ; patient ſufferance of labour, ſingular ſobri- 
_ ety, a venerable, yet gracious aſpect, a ſtrong ſoldiery conſtitution, agility of mem- 
bers ſo well diſpoſed, that he was often ſeen to fwim in all his arms againſt the ſtream 
of a ſwift river, and wonderful activity, whereby both in wreſtling, tennis, and 
military exerciſes, he did far exceed the ability of all other men; and finally, ſuch 
concording union in the vigour of his mind and body, that he gained not only an 
univerſal admiration, but extorted praiſes from the mouths of his very enemies. Yet 
were not theſe vertues without the defects of human frailty : For doubleneſs and diſ- 
ſimulation were in him turned into nature; and vain-glory and ambition were ſo 
| Powerful over the temperature of his indiſpoſition, that from the very beginning they 
made him embrace the command of the Catholick faction, and in proceſs of time, 
from the neceflity of defending himſelf from the king's ſubtil policies; put him eafi- 
ly upon the precipitate deſign of attaining by moſt difficult hidden ways to the ſuc. 
ceſſion of the crown: and finally the boldneſs of his own nature, and his uſual con- 
tempt of all others, brought him unadviſedly to utter ruin. | 5 
Lewis the cardinal, though he came far ſhort, imitated the courage and vertue of 
| his brother: for he always ſhewed a ready wit, a lively ſpirit, a conſtant mind, and 
magnanimity equal to his birth ; but the turbulency of his thoughts, and precipitate 
boldneſs of his nature, took off very much from the opinion which at firſt was con- 
ceived of him : For his too much ardour, his deſire of new things, his deſpiſing of 
dangers, and his unquietneſs of mind, (which have ſome kind of luſtre in a military 
profeſſion) ſeemed not to have the ſame decency in a ſpiritual life, and an eccleſiaſti- 
cal habit. | 5 | | | | | | | 
The execution of two brothers being wa the others that had been impriſoned 
were diverſly kept and guarded. The duke of Nemours either having corrupted his 
keepers with money, or taking opportunity by their negligence, or by the king's aſſent 
and connivance, (as many thought becauſe knowing his nature, he believed him 
rather more apt to hinder and diſturb, than to favour and compoſe the affairs of the 
league) eſcaped the fourth day from the place, where he was not very ſtrictly looked 
to, and by unknown ways, with only one ſervant, went ſecretly towatd Paris. Anne 
d' Eſte, mother to him, and to the dead princes of Lorain, was alſo voluntarily freed by 
the king, having ſhewed her many demonſtrations of compaſſion ; whether he was 
moved with the pity of her age, or that the ſplendor of her blood, or her being born of 
one of the daughters of king Lewis, made him give her the more reſpe&t. La Chapelle, 
Compan, Catteblancbethe lieutenant of Amiens, the count de Briſſac, and the ſieur de Bois- 


[5] C Daupbin, 


— — 


Lyons, and the 


ment of the 
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1588, Davphin, becauſe they were in the number of the deputies, the aſſembly of the ſtate} 
The Arch- having made an appeal complaining that the law of nations was violated, foraſmuch 
24.0 wn" agg as the deputies were ambaſſadors and meſſengers from their ſeveral provinces) were 
S ne ſet at liberty. But the ſame happened not to the archbiſhop of Lyons, though he was 
would never One of the deputies, nay preſident of the clergy : For the king often deſired to have 
anſwer ; al. him examined by the archbiſhop of Beauvois, as a peer of France, ſometimes by the 


ledging that cardinal of Condy, ſometimes by the judges of the great council, he had always re- 
as primate o | | 


all France he Fuſed to anſwer, leſt he ſhould prejudice the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, wherein, as 


had no other Primate of all France, he ſaid he had no other ſuperior but the apoſtolick ſee ; though 
Superiour but the king and his miniſters alledged that they impeached him not as archbiſhop of Lyons 
the 3 (though ſo in caſes of rebellion and treaſon the king pretended to have juriſdiction 
Church. over him) but as a counſellor of ſtate: For which cauſe the king being exaſperated, 
and thinking that his refuſal to anſwer proceeded from a foul, guilty conſcience, 

would not conſent to his enlargement, though his nephew the baron de Lux took 

much pains about it, and though the deputies were much troubled at the king's de- 

nial. Pelicart the ſecretary of the dead duke, and ſome others of his neareſt ſer- 

vants were often examined; and having drawn as much from them as they could, 

by the king's command (who ſcorned to defile himſelf with mean blood) were ſet at 

57 pang liberty. But the cardinal of Bourbon, who wept like a child for the death of the lords 
n of Guiſe, and was much afflicted for own his misfortune; the duke d' Elbeuf, who 


bible, now cal- by deſpair was fallen into an exceſs of melancholy, ſo that he would neither endure 


led Duke of to change his cloathes, cut his hair, or uſe wonted decency about his perſon; the prince 
Guije, the of Jainville, who by the death of his father began to be called duke of Guiſe, toge- 
Archbimop of with the archbiſhop of Loyns, were (after not many days) brought by the king 
DukedeE!beyf himſelf to the caſtle of Amboy/e, and there under the command of captain du Gaft, 
are all put in were left in ſeveral lodgings, but with a good Garriſon, and ſtrict order to keep them 
to the Caſtle faſt, | ; | | | 


3 At che very Inſtant of the cardinals death, colonel Alfonſo Corſo went away poſt to 
of Marerne, Lyons, where Charles duke of Mayenne the third brother of the Guiſes ſtayed, being 
third brother appointed for the War in Dauphine, with order to take him there upon the ſudden, 


hens runs and make him priſoner : But he was prevented by Camillo Tolomei, and the ſieur de 
S&ng Adver- 


etofeni;, Cbaſero, who being gone ſecretly from Blois the ſame day the duke was killed, and 


brothers death got unknown to Orleans, took the way towards Lyons with infinite ſpeed; ſo that 
flezs from upon Chriſtmas-day in the evening, about ſun-ſet, the duke left the city to retire 
Lyons. to Dijon, a place under his government, at the ſame time the colonel entred the 
city by another gate, to execute the commiſſion he had received; and ſo of the 
three brothers he eſcaped free from danger, into whoſe valour and wiſdom all the foun- 

dations and hopes of the league were now reduced. | | | 
The death of the queen- mother ſhut up the laſt act of the tragedy of Blois, who 
in the 7<th ycar of her age having been long afflicted with the gout, and at laſt op- 
preſſed witi a ſlow feaver, and extream abundance of catharrs, departed. this life 
1529, upon the ſifth day of Jauuary 1589, being the eve of the Epiphany of our lord, 


_ Kntherine de @ day which was wont to be celebrated with great joy by the court, and the whole 


Maat is Wie kingdom of France. The qualities of this lady, conſpicuous for the ſpacious courſe 


to Henry the 


. of thirty years, and famous thorough all Europe. may better be comprehended by the 
ſecond, died : 
en Twelfth. context of things that have been related, than deſcribed by any pen, or repreſented 
Eve, in the 0 in a few words, For her prudence always abounding with fitting determinations to 


year of her remedy the ſudden chances of fortune, and to oppoſe the machinations of human 


As ny wickedneſs, (wherewith in the minority of her ſons ſhe managed the weight of ſo 


ſpent in the many civil wars, contending at once with the effects of religion, with the contumacy 
kek and Of her ſubjects, with the neceſſities of the treaſury, with the diſſimulations of the great 
in themanage- ones, and with the dreadful engines raiſed by ambition) is rather to be admired di- 
u AF ſtinctly in every particular action, than confuſedly dead. coloured in a general draught of 
Firs and troy all her vertues. The conſtancy and greatneſs of courage wherewith ſhe, a woman, and a 
bles of the ſtranger, durſt againſt ſo potent competitors, aſpire to the whole weight of government 
kingdom of having aſpired, compals it; and having compaſſed, maintain it againſt the blows of art 
Fraie. and fortune, was much more like the generoſity and courage of a man verſed and hardned 
in the affairs of the world, than of a woman accuſtomed to the delicacies of the court, and 
kept ſo low during the life of her huſband. But the patience, dexterity, ſufferance and 
moderation, with which arts in the ſuſpicion which ker ſon (after ſo many proofs) 8 
FN | CONCELVE 
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conceived of her, ſhe knew ſtil] how to maintain the authority of government in herſelf, 
(inſomuch, as without her counſel and conſent he durſt not reſolve of thoſe very things 
wherein he was jealous of her) was as it were the higheſt pitch and moſt eminent 
proof of her great worth. To theſe vertues, which appear plainly in the courſe of 
her actions here related, were added many other endowments, wherewith baniſhing 
the frailties and imperfections of the female ſex, ſhe became always miſtreſs of thoſe 
paſſions which uſe to make thè brighteſt lights of human prudence ponder froin the 


right path of life; for in her were a moſt elegant wit, royal magnificence, popular 


courteſie, a powerful manner of ſpeaking, an effe&ual inclination, liberal and favou- 


rable to the good, a moſt bitter hatred and perpetual ill- will to the bad, and a tem- 


perature, never exceſſively intereſſed in favouring and advancing her dependents. Yet 
could ſhe never do fo much, but that being an Italian, her vertue was deſpiſed by 
the French pride, and thoſe that had a deſire to diſturb the kingdom hated her mor- 
tally, as contrary to their deſigns; wherefore the Hugonots in particular, both. in 
her life-time, and after her death, blaſted and tore her name with poiſonous libels, and 


with malicious narrations and execrations : and a certain Writer (who deſerves rather 


the name of ſatyriſt than a hiſtorian) hath laboured to make her actions appear very 
different from the truth; attributing often either 8 or maliciouſly the cauſes 
of her determinations to a perverſity of nature, and an exceſſive appetite to govern; 

abaſing and diminiſhing the Glory of thoſe effects which in the midſt of {> certain 
dangers did more than once ſecurely produce the ſafety, and divert the overthrow of 
the Lin dom. Not but among ſo many excellent vertues, ſome weeds of worldly 
ee did alſo ſpring up: for ſhe was eſteemed of a moſt deceitful faith; a con- 


dition common enough in all times, but very peculiar to that age; greedy, or rather 


prodigal of human blood, much more than became the tenderneſs of the female ſex ; 
and it appeared in many occaſions, that to attain her own ends (though good) ſhe 
thought no means unfit which ſeemed conducing to her deſigns, though of themſelves 
they were unjuſt and perfidious. But the eminence of ſo many other vertues may cer- 


tainly, to reaſonable judges, cover many of thoſe defects which were produced by the 


_ urgency and neceſſity of affairs. 


The king was greſent with demonſtrations of extream Griefs, at the laſt gaſps of 
her life, which ended very chriſtianly, and her death was honoured with his tears, 
and with excecding great Iamentations by the whole court, though the preſent diſtra- 


Etions did in the haſty funeral of the mother very much hinder the wonted magnifi- 
cence of the ſon. Her heirs were Chreſtienne de Lorrain, Wife to Ferdinando Grand 
duke of Tuſcany, and Charles Grand prior of France, baſtard-ſon to Charles the 


"ninth, who was therefore called the count of Auvergne: and to her ſervants ſhe left 


many legacies, but the unquietneſs of the times that followed, and ſome debts contract- 


ed by her liberality, did by divers ways ſwallow up in great part both the inheri · 


once and the legacies. 


; The End of the Ninth BOOK 
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The Tenth B O Ok. 


The ARGUMENT. 


. the Tenth Book are related the Infurrettions cauſed by the death of the Car- 


dinal and Duke of Guile ; the Union renewed in Paris, and many other Ci- 


lies of the Kingdom: The Authority of command, and Title of Lieutenant- 


General of the Crown given to the Duke of Mayenne. The King commands 
proceſs to be made againſt the actions of the dead Princes; he continues the 


States, but breaks them up at laſt, the deputies being variouſly inclined. The 


King ſtrives to appeaſe the Pope, who is highly offended at the Cardinal of 
Guiſe's death: He diſpatcheth the Biſhop of Mans 10 Rome for that purpoſe ; 


but the Pope perſiſts, and makes grievous complaints in the Confiftory : be 
King endeavours to make peace with the Duke of Mayenne ; but neither doth 


that deſign take effect: The Duke goes to Paris, and begins ſeveral ways 
to take up Arms; he eſtabliſhes the General Council of the League, and the 
particular one of the Sixteen at Paris: He diſpatches Miniſters to Rome to 


confirm the Pope's inclination ; who afterward publiſhed a Monitory agaznſt 


the King of France, and foments the League exceedingly. The King being ne- 


_ ceſfitated to make War, agrees with the King of Navarre, and concludes a 


Truce with him: The Spaniſh Ambaſſador leaves the Court, and goes to refide 
in Paris with the Heads of the League; the Pope's Legat departs alſo, and not 
having been able to perſwade the Duke of Mayenne to conſent to peace, goes out of 


the Kingdom. The war is begun furiouffy in every place.The Duke of Montpenfier 


defeats the Gautiers in Normandy. The Kings of France and Navarre meet 
in the city of Tours. The Duke of Mayenne takes the Duke of Vendoſm, and tbe 
Count de Brienne priſoners ; he aſſaults the King's Infantry in the Fauxbourgs 
of Tours, and takes and poſſeſſeth himſelf of many poſts. The King e, Na- 


varre comes up with his Army, and the Duke going away, takes many places 


in his march toward Normandy. The Duke of Aumale befieges Senlis, 


fights with the Duke of Longueville and Sieur de la Noue, and loſes the 
day. The Duke of Mayeune to recover this loſs marches towards Paris. Fa 
bn | | | Nig 
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King with his Army follows the ſame way, takes Gergeau, Piviers, Char- 1589; 
tres, Eſtampes, Montereau, Poiſſy, and other places: He joins with the Duke 
of Montpenſier, The Swiſſes and Germans raiſed for his aſſiſtance, arrive; 
He takes the adjacent towns, and lays fiege to Paris; where the Duke of May- 
enne and the People (having but ſmall Hopes to defend themſelves) reſolve 
to ſtand it out to the utmoſt. Frier Jagues Clement, a Dominican, goes out 
of the City, is brought into the King's Chamber, and ſtabs him into the Belly 
with a Knife? the King dying, declares the King of Navarre his lawful Suc- 
ceſſor, and perſwades him to turn Catholick.' The Army, and particularly the 
Nobility, waver in their Reſolutions, at laſt they reſokve to acknowledge the 
King of Navarre, provided Religion might be ſecured. He makes them a pro- 
mife in Writing to embrace the Roman Catholick Faith. He riſes. from Paris 
by reaſon of the waſting of his Army, makes ſhew as if he would befiege Rouen, 
and goes to Diepe. The Duke of Mayenne much encreaſed in Strength, follows 
him: They fight at Pollet, at Arques, and under the Walls of Diepe. Sup- 
plies come to the King from many Parts. The Duke of Mayenne marches off, 
and goes into Picardy : The King enlarges himſelf towards the Ile of France: 
He takes and Sacks the Suburbs of Paris, goes directly to Tours, and by the 
way ſeizeth upon many places: He enters into that City; is received with great 
Pomp, fits in the Parliament; excuſes to the Nobility his Delay of changing 
his Religion: Marches into Lower Normandy, and reduceth all that Province 


into his power. 


———zFter the bloody tragedy which ended the year 1588, followed 
8 &@ MAS SO a dreadful terrible alteration of the Scene; for the news of the 
EAN death of the lords of Guiſe being come the ſame day to Or- 
- leans, the next to Paris, and from hand to hand into all parts 
of the kingdom, it is not poſſible to believe how much it 
WF | troubled and diſturbed the minds, not only of the common 
people (inclined by nature and cuſtom to embrace all emer- 
gent occaſions of change) but of all degrees, and all qualities 
of perſons 3 and, which ſeemed very ſtrange, of many alſo, 
| 871 who, in times paſt, had been eſteemed prudent, moderate 
men. This ſo great perturbation of men's minds, produced in their firſt fury raſh 
precipitate effects: for the city of. Orleans, which for a long time before had held the 
party of the league, and moreover had been wont, in all the courſe of the civil wars; 
to be firſt up in arms, having heard of the duke of Cui/e's death, and the impriſon- 
ment of all the reſt, by them who fleeing haſtily from Blois, were gotten thither at the 
firſt ſtage, and particularly by the ſieur de Rofſieuz, one of the counſellors of the 
league; without any determinate reſolution, and without ſtaying for a head to order 
them, they took arms openly the very ſame night; and having driven away or ſup- 
preſſed the king's magiſtrates, who endeavoured to hinder the inſurrection, they went 
all confuſedly to aſſault the fortreſs, in which monſieur  Entragques his lieutenant was 
for the king, with a very few ſoldiers, and (as ina ſudden accident) in want of all thoſe 
things which are neceſſary to make good a place. The citizens of Chartres did the 
| ſame, tho? in the late commotions it had been of the king's party; and having taken 
arms, thruſt out all that favoured the king's name, or that would have oppoſed the 
inſurrection, and began to govern himſelf without the conſent of the magiftrares. But 
the news being come to Paris upon Chriſtmas-Eve, at the ſhutting in of the day, 
brought firſt by a poſt diſpatched from Don Bernardino Mendozza, and afterward by 
captain Hippolito Zanzala, of Ferrara, one of the captains entertained by the duke 
of Guiſe, the ſhops were haſtily ſhut up, and the multitude in their wonted tumult, ran ne ur 
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ſome to the Hoſtel de Guiſe, where were the dutcheſſes of Guiſe and Montpenſier, the tion of the Pa. 
duke's wife and ſiſter, and ſome, to the city Gates to look for more certain news, rifians, at the 
and more diſtin& particulars of the buſineſs ; which when they had learned by the News of tne 


arrival ot thoſe, who, having fled from Blois, came all running without ſtay to Paris; "+20 ape 


the people ſometimes with howlings, ſometimes with lamentations, ſometimes with 
51D exceeding 
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1589, exceeding fierce cries, wavered in their reſolutions, there not being yet any one ready 
to govern the violence, and direct the determinations of the confuſed giddy multitude : 
For the dutcheſs of uiſe, with a womaniſh ſoftneſs, was all in tears, and the dutcheſs 
of Mcnitpenſier, a lady of a haughty mind, and full of bold manly ſpirits (who had 
torn the king's name and credit more with her tongue, than her brothers had done 
with their ſwords, and all their practices) being from her birth lame of one foot, and 
ſubject to frequent infirmities, was then lying in her bed, and had already been indiſ- 
poled for many days: Wherefore the council of the league being come together in the 
midſt ot the tumultuous people, reſolved to ſend for Charles of Lorain, duke of Au- 
male, who fleeing from the ſtates at Blois, out of a certain preſaging fear, had ſtaid 
in Paris, and that very day was retired to his deyotions to the convent of Carthuſians 
hard by the city; at whoſe arrival, tho? late at night, all the multitude ran to his 
houſe, but only ſpent the time in bewailings and lamentations. 

The next day, the whole city being in Grief, they diſpatched divine ſervice quickly, 
without their wonted muſick and ſinging, and from the churches being come to the 
town-houſe, the ſame councit met again there ; at which were preſent the moſt noted 
citizens, and alſo many of the magiſtrates ; ſome drawn by an anxious curioſity, ſome 
driven by the fear of being torn in pieces by the fury of the multitude, and ſome 
came with a deſire to find remedy againſt the unbridled raſhneſs of the common peo- 
ple. But it was all in vain : For inſtead of councils, there being nothing heard but 
bitter invectives and injurious threats againſt the king's name, they reſolved in the 
firſt place, that till a further determination the duke of Aumale ſhould be declared 
Governor of the city, and that under his obedience they ſhould from new advertiſe- 
ments, expect new occaſion of taking another reſolution : Yet he not having power to 
do or determine any thing without the council of Sixteen, and becauſe every one cried 

out tumultuouſly, that the city ought to be kept from the machinations and violences 
Charles ot Lo- of the Hugonots and Politicks, who upon occaſion of the ſlaughter of Blois, might plot 
vin, uke of againſt the general peace and ſafety; the duke having taken the name and authority 
Humale, being of Governor, put the people in arms, and under their commanders diſtributed them 


ade Gover- : : 3 5 
es 5 1 to the keeping of the principal places, taking care that the Goods and houſes of the 


by the City, citizens might not be pillaged by the ſeditious rabble. . | 
arms the beo. The ſame evening, and the next day the preachers thundered from their pulpits 
e order 5 the praiſes of the duke of Gri/es martyrdom, and deteſtations of that laughter, moſt. 
de Som. Cruelly committed by the king; in ſuch manner, that not only the minds of the ba- 
manders. ſer people, but allo of the moſt noted citizens, were won by their perſuaſions, and 
The Preachers Kindled with an infinite defire to take revenge: Which boldneſs both in the preachers 
detracting and people was doubled, when they heard the news of the cardinals death allo, which 
tromtheKing, brought them to the higheſt pitch of rage and madneſs ; ſo that upon the eight and 
celebrate tie | ; ; : | IT 

Duke of Cre twentieth of December, being innocents day, the council of Sixteen cauſed a writing 
his Martyr. to be preſented to the eolledge of divines called the Sorbonne, in the name of the Pro- 
dom with ca- voſt and Eſclevins of the city, wherein relating how much the lords of Guiſe deſerved 
_— high of the cathol.ck church, and their being murdered by the king as protectors of the 
2 faith, they de manded whether he might not lawfully be ſaid to have forfeited his 
crown; and whether it were not lawful for his ſubiects (notwithſtanding their oath of 

allegiance) to withdraw their obedience from him, as an hypocrite prince, an open 

favourer of hereſy, and a perſeeutor of the holy church, who had bloodied his hands 

in the ſacred order and eminent perſon of a cardinal. The colledge of Sorbonne be- 

ing aſſembled, there was no great debate about the matter: For though 7ehan Faboay, 
dean of the college, a man of profound learning, followed by Robert Vauvarrin, 

and Dennis Sorbin, two of the ſenior doctors, argued, that though it were true, that 

The Colledge the buſineſs had paſſed as the writing related (which was doubtful) yet neither 
ol Sorbonne de- for all that could the king be faid to have forfeited the kingdom, nor was it law- 
_— ful for his people to withdraw their obedience from him; ſo great nevertheleſs was 
have forfeired the ardour of the younger men, excited by the preachings of Guilliaume Roſe, biſhop 
his Right to of Serlis, of the curates of St. Paul, and St. Euſtache, of Feban Vinceſtre, Fobn Ha- 
the Crown, milton, father Jaques Commolet, a Feſuit, father Bernard, a Fuillaut, and of father 
and hisSubje®s Francois de Feu-ardant, a Franciſcan; that they unanimouſly concurred to deter- 
as ar, | mine both the points, and with concurring voices declared, that the king had forfeited 
giance. his right to the crown, and that his ſubjects not only might, but ought to caſt off their 
obedience; and that, providing for the Government, they juſtly had power to make 
| — | confederacies, 
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confederacies, to impoſe ſubſidies, raiſe ſoldiers, diſpoſe of the revenues of the 1 889; 
crown, and to do all other things which were opportune or cenvenient for the de- 
fence of religion, and their own ſecurity. They added, with the ſame univerſal con- 
fent, that the decree of this declaration ſhould be ſent to the ope, that he might 
eopfirm it, and make it fo authentick, that the validity of it might not at all be calſed 
in queſtion for the time to come; after which declaration, the people as it were 
looſened from the bonds of obedience, and having broken the rein of modeſty, tan 
violently to the breaking down of the king's arms and ſtatues, whereſoever they Ihe Kit ; 
found them, and began turiouſly to ſeek out all thoſe which could be accounted de- pears AH 
pendents of his party, by them called Navarriſts and Politicks; which inſolent tu- tues are 
multuous ſearch forced many quiet men, and ſuch as were averſe from thoſe turbulent thrown down, 
ways, to leave their houſes to ſave their lives ; many others were fain to compound — 
with money; and ſome (notwithſtanding the duke of Aumale took great pains to e 
prevent it) loſt their lives unfortunately in the buſineſs: While which things were ſlan. 
done with infinite diſorder, all the ſtreets were full of arms, noiſes, and confuſiths 3 
and the meaneſt people raging againſt the marks of royalty, committed ſcandalous 
and intolerable inſolencies: all churches eccho'd with voices of the preachers, who 
aggravated the parricide committed by Henry of Valois, no longer called king of- 
France, but the heretick, tyrant, and perſecutor of the holy church; and all places 
were full of libels, both in verſe and proſe, which contained and amplified the ſame 
things ſeveral ways. : . 
But the council of Sixteen deſiring to reduce the city totally into their power, 
and ſeeing the parliament divided, part being inclined to follow the popular commo- 
tions, part diſpoſed to perſevere in their obedience to the king, determined, that ths 
| preſident and counſellors which held the king's party, ſhould, as enemies to the 
publick Good, and adherents to the tyrant, be not only removed from their offices, 
but alſo ſhut up cloſe priſoners in the Baſtile; foreſeeing well, that if they continued 
at liberty, and had power to manage their affairs, it would infinitely croſs their de. 
ſigns, and with very great danger interrupt the union and concord of the other citi- 
zens. Wherefore, having reſolved among themſelves what was to be done, and 
brought all the heads of the people to their opinion, upon the ſixteenth of January, 
they, with a great number of armed men, beſet the palace-hall, where, according to | 
the cuſtom, the counſellors of parliament were met together, and having made good All the Coun: 
all the paſſages, and ſet Guards at every door, they called forth Achille de Harlay, we of Far- 
firſt preſident of the parliament, and all the reſt by name, whom they had determined gg... an. | 
to lay hold on, who being readily come forth to know what they would have with adherred to 
them, already prelaging very well what would come to paſs, the fieur de Buſſy deputed the King are 


to execute that buſineſs, gave them order to follow him; which command, grounded impriſoned in 


rather upon force than reaſon, being by them obeyed without reſiſtance, they were the Boſtie. 


led thorough the cries and e e uſage of the people, to the Baſtile; only Pierre 
Segiver, and Jaques Auguſte de yu, by the help of fortune ſecretly ſaved themſelves; 
who depending upon the king's party, had laboured ſtoutly to keep the parliament 
from meddling in the inſurrection, The favourers of the league being encouraged, 
and the oppoſers of it terrified by this vehement reſolution, the remaining preſidents 
and counſellors choſe Barnabe Briſſon firſt preſident and head of the parliament, a 
man of deep learning, and ſingular eloquence, but of a violent various inclination, 
and therefore very ſubject to alter his opinions eaſily ; and afterward the parliament 

being ſolemnly aſſembled to the number of 160, they, with a publick declaration aſ- 
ſented to the depoling of the king, and to the freeing of the city; and ſubſtituted 
new men in the places of thoſe whom they had put out and impriſoned, Nor did the 
buſineſs end there; but to give form to their proceedings, the parliament being 
aſſembled again upon the thirtieth day of January, they made an ample decree to , na. - 
unite and combine themſelves for the defence of the catholick religion, the ſafety of made to com- 
Paris, and thoſe other cities that ſhould enter into that league, ro oppoſe the bine them- = 
power of thoſe, who, having violated the publick faith, had, in the congregation {elves for the 
of the ſtates, taken away the lives of the catholick princes, and defenders of the N dy 
holy church, to take juſt vengeance for their murder, and to do juſtice to thoſe that is called the 
were injured, and finally to defend the liberty and dignity of the ſtates of France Holy Union, 
againſt all perſons whatſoever, without exception: which decree was ſubſcribed and | 
| {worn to by the preſidents and counſellors of the parliament, by the duke of Aumale, 

| | | D 2 | Governor 
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1389. Governor, the Provoſt des Merchands, the Eſchevins of the city, and afterwards by a great 
number, as well of the Gentry and clergy, as of the common people; and this confe- 
deracy, with the wonted name and title of the league, which was alſo called the Holy 
Union. After this decree, madam de Guiſe, the late duke's wife, came to the parlia- 
Ihe Dutcheſs ment; where, having in her wonted form made her complaint, and demanded ju- 
of Cuiſe comes ſtice for the murder committed upon her huſband, and the cardinal her brother-in-law; 
to the ar reckoning up all the ſervices which the houſe of Guiſe had done to the catholick re- 
mands Juſtice, ligion and to the crown; and exaggerating the cruelty of that ſlaughrer, under the 
theydetermine publick faith, and in the preſence of the ſtates-general of the kingdom; The parlia- 
to do ft her, ment (all the feveral chambers being ſolemnly aſſembled) decreed, That juſtice ſhould 
— be done her; and choſe two counſellors, who with the publick ſolemnities ſhould 
duc form form the proceſs ; forbidding all other to meddle about taking any information in 
the Proceſs. that buſineſs ; which they added, becauſe they knew that there was diligent inquiry 
maqe by the king's order concerning thoſe things which had been done by the princes 
of Porain in their life-time. | | T0 | 
At the inſurrect ion of the parliament and city of Paris, as at a beacon or ſignal 
of war, the greateſt citics, and moſt warlike people of France took arms likewiſe, 
and roſe with a very great and univerſal commotion ; for as the news of the death 
of the princes of Lorain, and of the reſolutions of the Pariſians, was divulged from 
Places and Ci- hand to hand, fo like a dangerous fire ſpreading all abroad, did this popular tumult 
ties which riſe ſucceſſively dilate itſelf, in ſuch manner, that not only Orleans and Chartres, which 
and unite had taken arms from the beginning, but Meaux, Creſpy, the caſtle of Pierre. font, 
N Corbeil, Melun, St. Denis, Pontoyſe, Senlis, Creil, Clairmont, and all the towns about 
Fi. tte iſle of France joined themſelves to the union of the Pariſiaus; with the ſame 
inclination revolted the city of Rouen, with the greater part of the parliament of 
Normandy, Louviers, Mante, Vernon, Liſicux, Ponteau-de-Mer, Havre de Grace, 
Honfleur, Eureux, Fougeres, Falaiſe, Argentan, Montivilliers, Dreux, and except 
Caen, and the country of Conſtantine, all the cities and ſtrong places of that rich 
ſpacious province. Picardy followed the ſame example; where Amiens, Cambray, 
Abbeville, Soiſſans, Laon, and many other places ſided with the Union. Champagne, 
a province governed by the duke of Guiſe, did the like; for Rheims, Troye, Vitry, 
Chaſteau - Thierry, and all the other towns except Chalon, took part with the 
league without any demur. Nor were men's minds any quieter, nor the people more 
moderate in Bourgongne; for Dijon, with the parliament of that province, Maſcon, 
Lux, and many other towns, betook themſelves to the ſame party. The like did the 
parliament of Aix, the head of Provence, which was followed by Marſeille, Carca- 
ſonne, and Narbonne, as alſo by the city of Bourges (where the law is chiefly ſtudied) 
Mans, a principal town in the confines of Anjou, and many other leſſer villages. In 
„Rather in * Gaſcogne, the parliament and city of Tholoyſe took arms violently, to which many 
Langucche. Other places joined themſelves. In Auvergne, the count de Randan, with Clairmont, 
Montferrant, St. Porcin, Tfoire, and other towns and fortreſſes, followed likewiſe the 
party of the union. In Bretagne, the duke de Mercæur, Governor thereof, forgetting 
that he was brother-in-law to the King, and by him enriched, exalted, and put into 
that Government, being drawn, not only by the intereſts of his family, but his own 
private pretenſions, which by his wife he had unto that province, took part with the 
league; Nantes, a city of great conſequence revolting with him, as alſo Vannes, 
Quimberlay, and in a manner all that province full of nobility and riches. In 
Guienne the tumult was exceeding high, at Bourdeaux, a very great city, where the 
Governor of the province reſides, and which is the ſeat of the parliament : But the 
mareſchal de Matignon, who held that Government in the king's name, with his wonted 
courage and prompt reſolution, made ſo brave an oppoſition, that having driven out 
the ſeditious, and got the upper hand with little blood, he retained it happily at the 
king's devotion. Yet Agen, Periguex, and many other towns of that province went 
over to the league. The city of Lyons was the laſt that roſe by reaſon of colonel Alfon- 
fo Corſo his reſiſtance, and the oppoſition of the Swiſſe and Halian merchants : But 
the great abundance of common people got the beſt at laſt, ſo that they generally 
reſolved to turn to the party of the union, and to call the duke of Nemours, who had 
eſcaped from priſon at Blois, and had had that Government conferred upon him by 
the king to gratify the duke of Ge a while before his death. | 
The example of the cities and common people was followed by no ſmall number 


of 
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of the nobility in the ſeveral provinces, drawing with them not only the train of their 1389. 
tenants and peaſants, but alſo many caftles and ſtrong holds, in which, both fer 
their ſecurity and decency, the Gentry uſe to inhabit in all parts of France: ſo that A Deſcription 
the party of the league was not only grown very great, by the Conjunction of the of the miſera- 
LIC pe 3 4 * 8 a ble Condition 
principal cities, but was alſo ſtrengthened by the abetting of the nobility, in whom, that Fave 
for the moſt part, the forces of that crown conſiſt, By the commotion of this univet- fell into by 
fal inſurrection (as it were miraculouſly foreſeen and foretold by the queen-mother the means of 
upon her death-bed) all the provinces of the kingdom were divided and diſmembred, 959 of. 
| In ſuch ſort, that not only cities were againſt cities, and caflles againſt caſtles ; but — 
alſo los, Gentlemen and meaner perſons againſt one another, became enemies in 
ſuch a furious hoſtile manner; that treading down the laws, breaking the bond of 
common charity, and driving away the magiſtrates from all places, they of themſelves 
without expecting order from their ſuperiors, began a moſt fatal, cruel civil war, 
with fire, ſlaughter, blood, and rapin : For neither the commotions of the cities, 
nor the inclinations of this or that particular man being yet known, every one ming- 
ling his private intereſts and revenges in the publick cumbuſtions, did, alle their own 
wills, fortify places that were quitted, ſeize ow thoſe already fortified, take 
rich men priſoners, lay wait for the lives of their adverſaries, pillage the Goods of the 
country people, rob upon the high ways; and with horrible unheard of wickedneſs, 
and without fear of juſtice or form of Government, filled every thing with terror, 
mourning and confuſion ; ſo that all commerce being broken of itſelf, A ways beſet, „hich theFac, 
the Gentry and commons armed, and even the very clergy encompaſſed with Guards tions gave one 
and weapons, ſometimes under the names of Hugonots and Catholicks, ſometimes of another. 
Royaliſts and Leaguers, ſometimes of the Holy Union and *White Forces, ſometimes of „Bande 
 Navarriſts and Lorains, they were as with a fatal general frenzy bent upon the de- 8 
ſtruction of their common country, . VVV | 
But the king, to whom the news of theſe inſurrections were brought every hour 
from all parts, was exceeding ſollicitous to appeale the deputies, and to ſhew them 
the neceſſity he had to free himſelf of the lords of the houſe of Lorain : For he thought 
that they, returning into their own countries, with the impreſſion of his reaſons; 
might help very much to ſettle thoſe minds that were violently ſtirred up, and tb re- 
ſtore their cities unto their wonted obedience 3 and therefore did very carefully cauſe 
Inquiſition to be made concerning the intelligences held by the lords of Gui, both 
within and without the kingdom, about the penſions which they had received from 
Spain, and particularly, that they had conſented to the conſpiracy of the duke of 
Savoy, whereby he had poſſeſſed himſelf of the marquiſate of Saluxzo, (tho' beyond 
the Alps) a moſt important member of the crown; and in this they proceeded, by 
the writings, letters and accounts that had been found, and the depoſitions of priſon- 
ers; monſieur de Monthelon, Garde de Seaux, and two maſters of requeſts; aſſiſting 
to form the Proceſs and examine witneſſes. 2 8 
But the ſecret opinions of the ſtates were diverſe, though they all reſulted to the 
ſame end: For thoſe who before held for the king, being confirmed and encouraged 
by what had paſſed, ſtood more boldly and ſtoutly for the royal authority, and that all 
things might be concluded according to his intentions: But thoſe that were for the 
league, and that depended upon the houſe of Gui/e, being in fear for themſelves, 
ſought all manner of means, to the end, that the congregation of the ſtates e 
up of any faſhion, they might have leave to depart freely; having reſolved afterwards 
to diſpoſe of themſelves according to their own inclinations, notwithſtanding all that 
ſhould be determined in the aſſembly, as things extorted violently by fear and force: 
Which tho? the king perceived by more ſigns than one, and knew clearly, that every 
one, making a fair ſhew, endeavoured to withdraw himſelf and depart ;, yet defiring 
to juſtify his actions, he again confirmed the edi of the union in the ſtates; hoping 
to take away all ſuſpicion from the legat, who did very much preis for that declarati- 
on, and from his catholick ſubjects, of his adhering to the Hugonots, or of labouring 
to procure the king of Navarre's ſucceflion, whilſt he was diſobedient to the Roman 
catholick church. Afterwards the edicts being confirmed. which had been made for 
the moderation of taxes, and leſſening the number of offices, in all other things he 
kept on the ſame way, being diligent to ſhew. that he had done all of his'own accord, 
and not as having been e l. by the duke of Gui/e. Finally, many decrees were 
made about the form of judicature, and 1775 — touching the eaſe and relief 
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t589. of the people; and in this manner the ſtates concluded; the moſt ſuſpected of them; 
with deep diſſimulation ſtriving (in emulation of one another) to ſhew themſelves the 

king's dependents, and affectionate to his fervice: Among which were the count de 

Briſſac, the fieur de Bois-Dauphin, Bernard the advocate, and others, who, as ſoon 

as they were gone from Blois, joined again unto the party of the league. | 

The king, beſides the frequent news of ſo many inſurrections, was infinitely troubled 

at the loſs of Orleans; for he took great thought about it, and had laboured with 
all poſſible diligence to keep it, as a city that was near unto him, ſeated upon the 

great road of Paris, and very convenient to make the ſeat of the war : And though 

preſently after the death of the lords of Cui/e, he had ſent thither firſt monſieur de 

Dunes, brother to monſieur 4 Entraques, and then the mareſchal d Amount, with 
ſome of the ſoldiefs of his own Guard, yet Claud de Lorain, knight of Feruſalem, 

brother to the duke of Aumale, being come to aſſiſt the people with ſupplies ſent by 
the Pariſians, the obſtinacy of their ſollicitouſneſs in aſſaulting it, was ſo great, and 
fo great the want of ammunition and other things neceſſary to defend it, that in the end 
of Fanuary, the mareſchal  Aumont marching away with four hundred men, gave 
way, that ſome few who remained ſhould render it up unto the people; and fo that 

| ny was left totally in the power of the league. | | | 
But above all things, the means of appeaſing the pope kept the king in greateſt 
perplexity : for tho* the legat, knowing all things that had paſſed in France, ſhew- 
ed himſelf from the beginning very favourable to his party, and ready to repreſent 
what had been done advantageouſly for him at Rome; yet was he not certain what 
the pope would think of it, being far from the place, and perchance having received 

an ill impreſſion, both by the relations of the league, and the ill offices of the Spani- 

ards: Wherefore preſently after the cardinal of @ui/e's death, he diſpatched moſt par- 

ticular informations to Jehan de Vivonne, marqueſs of Piſani, his ambaſſador at Rome, 

that he might have wherewithal to anſwer thoſe things which might be objected, and 
wherewithal to make good his reaſons; and having before ſent Girolamo Gondy, a 

Florentine, to the pope, to intreat him to make the cardinal of Cuiſe his legat at Avig- 

non, now changing his commiſſion, he gave him order to take poſt, and make all 
poſſible haſte to Rome, to excuſe the death of the ſame cardinal unto the pope, and if 
need were, to intercede for his abſolution for it. | | 1 5 . 

Hut the pope having received the news of the duke's death firſt, ſeemed to make no 

| great reckoning of it; and turning to the cardinal of Foyeuſe, who was there preſent, 
girxtus V. be. he ſaid, See what becomes of ſuch men as commit errors, and afterwards know not 
ing told of the how to look to themſelves. But four days after, the news being arrived of the cardi- 
Cardinal of nals death, and the impriſonment of the cardinal of Bourbon, and archbiſhop of 
_ Gu Death, Heng being a man of a moſt fierce precipitate nature, he broke forth into ſo great 
rt. pl goth wrath, that thundering on every ſide, he cauſed the ambaſſadors to be called before 
ſwers the him, to whom with very ſharp words he told the news he had received, complaining 
| King's am- beyond meaſure of the king, That he had had the boldneſs, contrary to the eccleſia- 
arg vety ſtical immunities, and contrary to the priviledges of the dignity of cardinal, and con- 
eee trary to all laws divine and human, to put a cardinal to death, and impriſon cloſely 
it to him. two moſt principal prelates; at the ſame time highly threatning the cardinal-legat, 
"who being preſent, had not with-held the k ing from ſo heinous an offence. The mar- 
queſs de Piſani, and Girolamo Gondy (who was then arrived) with modeſt and obſe- 
quious, but yet conſtant and grave diſcourſes, laid open all the king's reaſons, the 
crime of high-treaſon which the cardinal of Gaiſe had incurred, and whereof the car- 
dinal of Bourbon and archbiſhop of Lyons were likewiſe guilty ; their forces and power 
whereby the king was ſo far diſabled to puniſh them with the wonted forms in a judi- 
clary way, that they a few months before had unworthily driven him out of his own 
palace, and made him fly uuknown from the city of Paris to fave his life; the 
ſtate of affairs brought to ſuch extremities by the conſpiracies managed by the brothers 
of Lorain in the ſtares, that unleſs the king, as a Ward, would be brought into ſub- 
jection, or deprived of his crown, he was neceſſitated to cauſe them to be puniſhed, 

_ tho? without form of judgment, yet not without moſt apparent reaſon, their crimes be- 
ing moſt heinous and manifeſt, which he as king and head of juſtice had power to judge 
and puniſh in any manner whatſoever : That if nothing elſe, the very contempt they 
had ſhewnof religion, in making uſe of ſo many ſolemn oaths, and ſacraments of the 


holy church as means to deceive him, had made them unworthy of the rage" 


ad been By ome 


perſon expreſly for that purpoſe, that in token of his repentance he ought giſt to fer 


at liberty the prelates that were in priſon ; that the king and the amba 


Ee The pope, neither per.. 


ing eccleſiaſti- 
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fians, and of all the adjacent towns, and exhorted him to take heart, and putting him- notmarry,and 


king writ, that he had been conſtrained by neceſſity to forget his own nature to free c,;,,;v lb. 


himſelf 5. cap. 9. 
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1589. himſelf of thoſe conſpiracies which the duke and cardinal his brothers had platted 
againſt him, and in a manner brought to a concluhon; that nevertheleſs he had not 
IM been fo ſevere as any other would have been, ſatisfying himſelf with taking away the 
| writes kad Principal heads, and leaving all the reſt alive, who, he hoped might acknowledge and 
Letters to the amend their former errors; that he had not been moved by any hatred or paſſion, for 
Duke of May-he had always loved, favoured, and exalted their family, as he deſired to do apain for 
88 the time to come; and that therefore he r let himſelf be guided and 
— tranſported by his affection to his brothers, but to remember that he had been forced 
| by thoſe attempts, which he 3 knew had ever been unpleaſing to him, as one a- 
verſe from the ambition and evil deſigns of his brothers; that for that reaſon he had 

ever deſired to exalt him, and had always conferred upon him the commands of his 

armies, becauſe he knew him to be far from thoſe wicked arts which the others had in- 

tended to practice; he exitorted him to perſevere in that good and laudable reſolu- 

tion, not to make himſelf an inſtrument to divide the catholick party, and tear in 

pieces, their common country, nor to join himſelf to the ambition of factious men, 

from which, even in the fervour of his youth he had ever been averſe: but ſhewing 

that he made more account of the general good, and his on duty towards his prince 

than of thoſe private paſſions which uſe to draw and govern mean vulgar ſpirits, he 

would ſincerely unite himſelf to him to preſerve the peace of the Catholicks, and 

make war againſt the Hugonots; which if he would conſent unto, he offered him all 

manner of ſecurity, and the moſt reaſonable ſatisfaction he could deſire. But the 

duke's mind was already ſet upon other thoughts, never believing that he could be 
ſecure, much leſs tavoured by the king, who gave him thoſe fair words, becauſe he 

was eſcaped out of the net; and ſeeing the great diſtractions of the kingdom, he ho- 
ped for a much higher power and greatneſs than what his brothers had poſſeſſed : 

The duke of wherefore his inclinations and hope meeting both together in the ſame end, and think» 
Mayenne, rot. ing that it ſo became his honour, he leaned toward revenge and the command of that 
er wenn. faction; which reſolution was abſolutely concluded, after that madam de Monipenſier, 
miſes, ping not valuing her own health, nor the inconveniency of the ſeaſon, came with great 
perſwaded by ſpeed to Dijon, whoſe vehement effectual exhortations, and the letters of the duke of 
Madam % Aumale, and many others of the faction exciting him, he at laſt determined to con- 
12 ſent to the taking up of arms, and to proſecute the deſigns of the league, making him- 
makes himſeif ſelf head of the Holy-Uunion. 5 
Head of the This reſolution being taken, he preſently gave order to the ſieures de Rhoſne, de Ft. 
Fi, Union. Paul, Chamois and d' Eſchavoles, to recruit their regiments of French foot; and be- 
gan to ſummon the nobility and Gentry his dependents, and to win the hearts of the 
people in every place. And becauſe the foundation conſiſted in the city of Paris, the 

duke determined to go thither with madam de Montpenſier, the way being now ſecure 

by the taking of the caſtle of Orleans, and by the revolt of Bourges, Troye, and Char- 

tres. The duke paſſed through all thefe cities, gathering forces, and drawing men 
together, ſome raiſed with his own money, ſome brought in by his friends and adhe- 
rents, and ſome furniſhed by the people ; and being already grown to the number of 
four thouſand ſoldiers and five hundred gentlemen, he came upon the fifteenth of 
February into the city of Paris. There the duke and Chevalier  Aumale,} putting 
_ themſelves willingly under his authority, and the council of the Union, with moſt rea- 

* Or, jeveral dy conſent of the citizens, acknowledging him for their head ; the parliament having 
Courts aſſembled all the“ Chambers, Bernabe Briſſon farſt preſident of the league, mak- 
ing the propoſition, declared him lieutenant-general of the ſtate and crown of 
The Duke of France, giving him (except the name) the very power and authority which uſes to 


Mayenne being > #4 f Ir „ : : Song 
come to Paris, be natural to their Kings; which yet they intended ſhould continue but till the ſtates- 


is declared general of the kingdom ſhould determine otherwiſe, they being appointed to meet 


lieutenant-ge- In the city of Paris in the month of July following. Thus the duke of Guiſes death 
neral of the did with admirable facility, and the univerſal inclination of that party, produce that 
| 2 f power in his brother, which he with ſo many toils, and ſo long machinations had ſo 
. eagerly laboured for in his life-time, yet never could obtain it for himſelf. Upon the 
two and twentieth of February, the duke took poſſeſſion, in the parliament of this ex- 
traordinary dignity, having taken a publick oath, to protect and defend the Roman 
Catholik apoſtolick religion againſt every one, to preſerve entire the ſtate belong- 
ing to the crown of France, to defend the priviledges of the three orders, the cler- 
gy, nobility, and commons; and, to cauſe the laws and — | . non " 
©/ | | | in 


kingdom to be obſerved, as alſo the authority and power of the partianients: After 
which oath, many prayers and procefſions having been made, he choſe and appointed 
the council of the union, conſiſting of forry of the moſt eminent perſpicuous perſons 
of the league, which, with his aſſiſtance, was to treat of, and conclude all the moſt 
weighty: bulineſſes, the cooncif of Sixteen being nevertheleks ſtill left, and particularly 
appointed for the eſpecial Government of Paris. | 190-1161 2001 
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Having taken the command of the league upon him, the duke began to increaſs League. 


the body of his forces to form an army of them, with which he might march whither 
need ſhould require: But in every province he allotted both forces and commanders 
to order the affairs of the league, and to make war againft thoſe who were yet of the 
King's party. Bretagne was governed by the duke de Mercæur, who, not at all mo- 
ved with the king's and his fiſter's exhortations, to unite himſelf unto them, was very 
ſtrong and powerful, hay ing with his authority made all that province to revolt, ex- 
cept the parliament of Renes, and ſome few towns and little caſties. In Normandy 
it happened otherwiſe : For though the greateſt part of the towns had declared for the 
league, yet the nobility held of the king's party; fo that the heads were few and 


divided: The ſieur de la Londe at Rouen; Andre Brancace, ſieur de Villars, at Havre 


de Grace, Long-champ at Lifieux, and the baron 4 E/chafour in the county of Percbe: 
Wherefore the duke ſent. the count of Briſſac thither with authority io command them 


all. The duke of Aumale, who was Governor of it, went into Picardy, a divided 
Province, yet one of the moſt favoured by the league, becauſe it bordered upon the 
territories of. the catholick king. The count de Chaligny, and colonel St Paul, an 


old ſervant bred up in that family, went into Champagne, 'a province deſtined (in 


ſucceſſion of his father) to the young duke of Guiſe, who was yet in priſon. The 


viſcount de Tavannes, an old experienced ſoldier, had order to command in Bour- 


gong ne, the particular Government of the duke of Mayenne. The care of Lyonois 


was given to the duke of Nemours, and in his abſence to his brother the marqueſs 
of St. Sorlin. The command of Berry continued under the ſieur de la Chaſtre, who 

being field-mareſchal in the duke of Neverss army, as ſoon as he could free himſelf 
of that obſtacle, followed the party of the league as he had formerly done. The 
count de Randan had the command in Auvergne; and in Provence the marqueſs de 
| Pillars, and the fieur de Vins, an old adherent to the houſe of Guie, The dukes of 


Joyeuſe (father and brother to him that was flain in the battle of Coutras, fighting 


againſt the king of Navarre) had the Government of Gaſcogne; in which province, 
except the city and parliament of Tholouſe, the party of the confederates was not 
very ſtrong; and in Daupbine, Languedoc, and Guienne, the league had but very 
ſlender forces. 53 | | e FL e 


But before all theſe preparations, the duke diſpatched Lazara Coqueille, counſellor 


in the parliament of Paris to Rome ; and with him were gone two doctors of the 
Sorbonne, to confirm the decree of their college, by which they had determined, 
That the king had forfeited his right to the crown, and that his ſubjects might juſtly 
withdraw their obedience from him; the duke foreſeeing well that the popular cauſe, 


vwholly founded upon the pretence of religion, was to look for, and take its increaſe 


and nouriſhment from the apoſtolick ſre, and the pope's approbation. 

But the king, who, afflicted with his wonted mefancholy, though he diſſembled 

it, had ſince the death of his mother been many days troubled with a bloody flux, 
was no leſs ſolicitous, concerning the affairs at Rome, than the duke of Mayenne, as 


well becaule being a very great honourer of religion, he could not be fatisfiedto live | 


diſobedient to the apoſtolick ſee, as becauſe, making the ſame judgment as they of the 
league, he ſaw that the greateſt foundation of the adverſe party conſiſted in the ap- 


obation and encouragement from Nome: Wherefore, though he had cauſed abſo- 


lution to be given him for the death of the cardinal, by virtue of a Breve granted to 


hima few months before by the preſent pope, to make himſelf be abſolved in all 10 5 


ferved caſes by his own ordinary confeſſor; yet ſeeing that that was not enough, he 
ſent Claud de Angemnes, of his beloved family of Rambouillet, biſhop of Mans, a man 
of profound learning, and ſingular eloquence, to the end, that being informied'of all 
his reaſons, he might, as his ſolicitor, ſue for an abſolution from the pope, and en- 

deavour to reconcile him to the apoſtolick ſee; to which (ſo he might But ſecure 
himſelf) he was ready to give the moſt exact ſatisfaction. The biſhop of Mans came 
to Rome, and having conferred with the other ambaſſadors, they went together to 
— 8 1 oy N receive 
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receive audience from the pope; where after words of compliment, full of moſt 
deep ſubmiſſion, they firſt argued that the king had not incurred any cenſure, not 
having violated the eccleſiaſtical liberties and immunities ; for the cardinal was guilty 
of the crime of rebellion, in which caſe the x79 qa of France, notwithſtanding any 
dignity whatſoever, are underſtood to be ſubject to the ſecular juriſdiction; and ſo 
much the rather, becauſe he having been a peer of France, his cauſe naturally ought 
to be judged in the court of peers, which is no other but the great court of parliament, 

with the aſſiſtance of the princes and officers of the crown; ſo that if the king had 
infringed any juriſdiction, it was that of the parliament, and not the eccleſiaſtical 
one, which hath nothing to do with the peers of France : But becauſe this reafen was 
not only diſapproved by the pope, but that alſo he ſeemed more diſpleaſed and of. 
fended at it, alledging, that the eminency and 13 of the dignity of cardi- 
nal, were immediately ſubject to the pope, and no other; the ambaſſadors began 
to diſpute, that the kings of France could not incur cenſure for any ſentence they 
ſhould give; and urged the priviledges of the moſt chriſtian kings, and the juriſdic- 
tion of the Callique church: But this incenſed the pope ſo much the more, who bad 
them take heed how they propoſed things that had a touch of hereſy, as this had; 

for he would cauſe them to be puniſhed. To which, though the marqueſs replied, 
That as ambaſſadors they could not be meddled withal, nor puniſhed, and that no 
fear ſhould make them forbear to propoſe the king's right ; yet, having received com- 
miſſion to appeaſe and not exaſperate the pope, they alledged in the third place, 
That the king, by virtue of the apoſtolick Breve granted to him by his holineſs, 
had cauſed himſelf to be abſolved; and therefore they inſiſted only, that his holi- 
neſs, knowing the pardon he had granted him, would either confirm it, or not be 
diſpleaſed, if the king, valuing it as he ought, had made uſe of it in a ſeaſonable 
occaſion : For not having, in the heat of danger, conſidered ſo particularly, and 

having never had any intention to offend the juriſdiction of the apoſtolick ſee, after 
he had been made ſenſible of it, he being moved with ſcruple of conſcience, had pro- 


ſtrated himſelf at the feet of his confeſſor, and had begged and obtained abſolution, 


for as much as need ſhould require, though he thought he had not tranſgreſſed effec- 
tively. To this the pope anſwered, That the Breve was granted for things paſt, but 
could not extend to future ſins, the abſolution whereof cannot be anticipated: That 
ſuch a caſe as this, in which the apoſtolick ſee was directly offended, and all Chriſten- 
dom ſcandalized, was not comprehended under that Breve; and that the expoſi- 


tion was to be demanded from him who had granted it, which now he declared, af- 

' firming, that it had never been his intention to enable the king to receive abſolu- 

tion for his future faults, and for ſo evident a violation of the dignity of car- 
dinal. | „„ J gt oo op | 


This treaty, having been often repeated, and diſcuſſed with great allegations of 
right and authority, in the end, the ambaſſadors were contented to petition in wri- 
ting for the pope's abſolution; who expreſſed a deſire to have it ſo, and that it was 
the means to appeaſe and ſatisfy him. Wherefore, after good offices done by the 
Venetian and Florentine ambaſlodors in favour of the king, having received order 


from their princes to take great pains in his behalf, the biſhop with a petition of a 


very ſubmiſſive form demanded abſolution of the pope; who with pleaſing words an- 
ſwered, That he would willingly grant it, when he ſhould be aſſured of the king's 
contrition, whereof he would have this token, that he ſhould ſet at liberty the cardi- 
nal of Bourbon, and archbiſhop of Lyons, it being vain to grant him abſolution for 
one thing whilft he perſiſted in the act of another, which did infer the ſame prejudice 
to the apoſtolick ſee, which he could not diſſemble. At this the ambaſſadors and thoſe 
that favoured them, were exceedingly perplexed, conceiving themſelves to have been 
deceived, and thinking that another kind of moderation ought to be uſed towards a 
king of France; wherefore laying together all thoſe reaſons already alledged in the 
tormer conferences, they concluded, that the king by ſetting thoſe prelates at liberty, 


ſhould bur increaſe the fire in his kingdom, with the evident danger of his own life 


and crown, and that therefore it was not fit to free them: To which the pope replied, 


That they ſhould be ſent priſoners to him; for if he found them guilty, he knew which 
way to puniſh them: But the ambaſſadors anſwered ; firſt, That the judgment of 


things in his own kingdom belonged to the king, and then that the whole ſtate 
(thanks to their conſpiracies) was ſo diſturbed that they could not be ſent ; for all the 
= | | country 
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country near the Alps, and round about the place where they were being up ih arnis, 1589 
it was not poſſible to remove them, nor to conduct them ſecurely, and that therefore | 
the king was not obliged to impoſſibilities. But the pope obſtinately perſiſting in his 
demand, the ambaſſadors agreed at laſt to write about it into France, and infiſted that 
in the mean time, the king . humbled himſelf, and ſubmitted to the apoſtolick 
ſee, the decree of Sorbonne ought to be revoked and nullified, being not only exor- 
bitant and unjuſt, but inſolent, and prejudicial to the holy chair, whereof thoſe di- 
vines made fo little reckoning, that they had dared to determine a point of ſo great 
conſequence as the depoſing of a king; a thing which though it ſhould be granted to 
appertain to the eccleſiaſtical power, yet would it be ſimply proper to the higheſt 
power, which is in the vicar of Chriſt, and not to that of a petulant college oon - 
fiſting of a few paſſionate corrupted perſons : but neither could this be obtained; 
for the pope confeſſing that the decree was preſumptuous, and worthy cenſure, ſaid 
that he would reſerve to himſelf to do it when the king had given him full ſatisfac- 
tion. 3 8 ng bt SHARE TU (ar. 
This Teemed very ſtrange to the ambaſſadors, and ſeeing that they had propoſed 
all thoſe ſpiritual ſatisfactions which they (even to the prejudice of the crown) could 
| offer, with ſo great humiliation, that more could not be deſired from a king, they 
intended to try another way; and the marqueſs, whoſe wife was a Roman, began by 
means of that alliance to treat with Donna Camilla the pope's ſiſter, offering (amongſt 
other rewards which the pope's kindred ſhould have, if by their means the abſolution 
was obtained) to give the marquiſate of Saluzzo in fee-farm to Don Michele his ne- 
phew, which the king proffered (the peace being made with the Catholicks of his 
ingdom) to recover at his own charge from the duke of Savoy; but neither could 
this prevail with the obdurateneſs of the pope ; partly, becauſe the marquiſate was 
now in the power of another, nor could it be regained without a tedious War; part- 
ly, becauſe he ſaw the kingdom involved in ſo great a diſtraction, and the Catholick 
party ſo ſtrong, that he doubted whether his abſolution would be able to ſettle and _ _ 
reſtore its peace. Moreover, about this very time the abbot of Orbais was arrived at The Abbot of 
Rome, ſent by the duke of Mayenne, the dutcheſs of Nemours, madam de Montpenſier, e 
and other heads of the league, on the one ſide to magnifie the forces of the union, ee bs ogy 
into which almoſt all the chief and moſt noted cities of France were entered, with ne, treats ** 
an infinite concourſe of the nobility and commons, fo that now the king was there+ the Affairs of 
by, not in writing, but in deed depoſed and robbed of his crown; and on the other the League 5 
to complain of the inclination which the pope ſhewed to a bſolve Heury of Valois, (fo *Y . 
they called him) whereby he, who was head of the Catholick church, and to whom | 
more than to any other it belonged to promote the holy union, contracted for the de- 
fence of religion, and the liberty and dignity of the apoſtolick ſee, ſeemed. to make 
but ſmall account of it; that the imputations of rebellion and treaſon which were 
caſt upon the memory of the duke and cardinal of Guiſe were falſe and vain; for they 
had never taken arms againſt the king, nor conſpired any thing againſt him ; but al- 
ways with due obedience and veneration of the royal name, had ſuſtained and de- 
fended the Catholick religion, againſt the powerful plots and forces of the Hugonots 
that it was known how Francis the duke their father had Joſt his life in the ſervice of 
the crown, and of the church of God, as alſo the duke of Aumale their uncle, ſlain 
fighting under the walls of Rochel for the Catholick faith: that it was likewiſe certain 
how much the duke of Guiſe had laboured, ſuffered, and endured bearing arms for 
the king's ſervice, and for religion: that he had all his life-time bore the ſcars in his 
face of the wounds he had received fighting againſt the army of the Reiters, for the 
defence of the provinces and confines of the kingdom : that he had defended the ci- 
ty of Poiftiers againſt the long ſiege of the Hugonots, led up the firſt ſquadrons of 
the army, fighting victoriouſly againſt them at Zarnac and Moncontour; that, laſt of 
all, with a handful of men, he had expoſed himſelf, and the lives of all his ſoldiers, 
againft that formidable army of the Lutherans of Germany, conquered it, and diſper- 
| fed it for the ſafety of the Kingdom, and of all chriſtian people; nor in all thoſe toils 
and dangers had he ever pretended any other thing but to ſerve the king, and de. 
fend the Catholicks from the imminent oppreſſion of the Hugonots: that if the 
king went from Paris upon the inſurrection of the Pariſians, the fault was his own; 
in having put a Gariſon into a city where there never had been any, and in having 
gone about to take away the lives of the THT citizens; but no conſpiracy 911185 
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1389. duke of Gni/#s, who rather had appeaſed the people and quieted the tumult; that 
fince then the king had been reconciled, and had agreed to the pacification, wherein 
the lords of Lorrain had neither demanded, nor obtained other, than that the publick 
exerciſe of the Hugonot religion might be taken away, and that War might be made 
againſt them; and though ſore little ſhadow of ſufpicion ſhould have remained, the 
king ought to have forgotten it, after ſo many oaths taken, among the ſacred cere. 
monies ; and not to make two moſt e oct be murther*d under the publick 
faith, for no other cauſe but to foment the Hugonot forces, and ſuppreſs the catho- 
lick party, and the religion of God. But though the duke and cardinal had com- 
mitted ſome error, what crime could be objected againſt the cardinal of Bourbon, a 
moſt innocent peaceful old man, who was moſt cruelly kept priſoner ? That theſe 
were arts and violent ways to take away that prop alfo from the Catholick party, and 
to reduce the ſucceſſion into the relapſed, excommunicate Hugonot princes ; that the 
pope ought to oppoſe his authority to this fo evident deſign, to puniſh what was paſt, 
and provide againſt the future; not being faulty to ſo many people, who had unani- 
mouſly reſolved to fpend their lives for the defence of religion, and to piece up and 
reſtore the trodden down honour of the Holy Church : chat it became him, being the 
ſhepherd, to go before his flock, and encourage them all to ſo holy, ſo pious a work; 
but that it was as unſeemly, that while all took arms boldly, he being ſo far from dan- 
ger, ſhould be more afraid than all the reſt, With theſe reaſons the princes of the 
. endeavoured to animate the pope, and he receiving news daily from many 
places of the tumultuous inſurrections in France, as a man not well vers d in Govern- 
ment, and ignorant how eaſily popular commotions are extinguiſhed, gave the king 
already for abſolutely loſt, nor would he ſhew himſelf a favourer of the weaker ſide, 
to the diſhonour of himſelf, and of the apoſtolick ſee, as the Spanih ambaſſador, and 
| thoſe of the league, did perpetually urge unto him 15 
In the mean time the king, anxious and ſollicitous about the determinations at 
Rome, kept his reſolutions in fuſpence, and ſeemed to have laid down the courage of 
a lion, which after the death of the duke of Guiſe, he made ſhew to have taken up 
again; for the duke of Nevers, who made War in Poictou againſt the Hugonots, ha- 
ving in this interim taken Ganache, could not after the news of the death of the lords 
of Lorrain, keep his army (compoſed for the moſt part of men depending upon the 
league) from diſſolving of ir ſelf; and therefore the duke being returned to court, 
. the king ſtraightned for money, and inclined to an agreement, did not think of ſet- 
The an ting his army again on foot, but minded only thoughts of peace, having deſired the 
e Sg cardinal legat to interpoſe for the attaining of it, promiſed to refer all buſineſſes to 
Duke of May. the pope's arbitrement; which condition the legat having made known to the duke 
eune ; but he of Mayenne, and moved him to yield to a truce, that the accommodation might be 
retuleth it. negotiated at Rome, he denied to conſent unto it, alledging that he could no more 
truſt him, who notwithſtanding ſo many ſacraments and ceremonies, violated the 
publick faith, and the law of nations, in the face of the aſſembly of all the ſtates 
of France; and that this was another trick of the king's, to gain the benefit of time, 
by means of the truce, being now unarmed and unprovided: That the legat ought 
not to make himſelf the inſtrument of that deceitful policy; for it tended to the pre- 
judice of the Catholick religion, and of eccleſiaſtical liberty, perfidiouſly trampled 
under foot and violated ; bur that it was rather fit to expect the reſolutions from Rome, 
where he had given the pope information of all occurrences. But having at the ſame 
time received the duke of Mayenne's refuſal of the truce, and the ambaſſadors let- 
ters from Rome, which contained the pope's ſtiffneſs and obſtinacy in deſiring to have 
the priſoners; and the King not knowing how to releaſe them without fomenting the 
preſent diſtractions : For it was certain, that they of the union, having already de- 
clared him to have forfeited his crown, would have elected the cardinal of Bourbon 
king; the face of affairs was altered; and the King thinking he had uſed all poſſible 
means, even to his own diſhonour, to appeaſe the pope, began to change his reſolu- 
tion, left he ſhould be ſuppreſſed without defence, by the power of his enemies. 
This neceſſity was fo apparent, that even the duke of Nevers, who had ever per- 
ſwaded him to ſatisfie the pope, left he ſhould divide the Catholick party, had not any 
reaſon to alledge againſt itz the urgency of affairs did by force conſtrain all opinions to 
take to one fide or other: Wherefore the count de Soiſſons, who, a few days before, 
had defeated ſome troops of the league, being come to Blois with certain — 
| | | an 
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and having begun to introduce a treaty of agreement with the king of Navarre, ap- 1589. 
plied himſelf diligently to that buſineſs. The king (as he had always been) was 

averſe from this agreement; his nature being (as a man may ſay) incompatible with 

the commerce of the Hugonots : But neceſſity ſhewed there was no other way; and 

all his counſellors faid with one accord, That it was needful for him to reſolve, and 

take ſome ceurſe, if he would not be left alone, between two potent enemies who, 

one on this fide, and the other on that ſide of the Loyre, had made themſelves maſters 

of all places: And with what moneys, with what friends, with what armies, and 

with what forces could he at the fame time contend with both factions? That it was 

clear, which way ſoever he turned himſelf, he ſhould have one enemy before him; 

and another behind him ; and that his kingdom being divided ; and likewiſe foreign 
princes, between the two religions, he with a new example ſhould have them both his 
enemies: That in this diviſion, whilſt others uſurped the royal authority on either 

fide; he remained without forces, without treaſury, without money, and that he was 
now what he had ever feared to be, dry between two rivers: That he had done as 
much as well he might to appeaſe the pope : That he had forgotten his own dignity 

to agree with thoſe that were up in arms, and to give ſuch ſatisfaction to rebels and 
deſpiſers of his name as they deſerved not: That he had with unheard-of patience, 

born the injuries of the people, the invectives of the preachers, the villainous inſo- 

lencies of the factions, the preſumptuous decrees of the Sorbonne, and expoſed the 

royal majeſty to the pleaſure of the remnants of the houſe of Guiſe: That he had done 

that at Rome, which never any king had yielded to do, not only to aſk abſolution in 
writing for a reaſonable, juſt and neceſſary action, but alſo offered to refer all diffe- 
rences to the pope's arbitrement : What was there more to be done? but only (by 
reaſon of the appetite of the Spaniards, who governed all in the court of Rome, and of 

the fierce obdurate nature of the pope) to expect to be miſerably torn in pieces by 

his enemies without defence, and to have thoſe outrages committed upon his den 

perſon which had been done unto his ſtatues at Paris and Tholouſe ? That now indeed 

was the time to ſhew the heart of a lion, and, making uſe of the king of Navarre's 
aſſiſtance, De inimicis ſuis vindicare inimicos ſuos : That this was neither a new, nor 
an unheard-of thing: That king Charles his brother often, nay he himſelf, in leſs 
_ extremities, had granted peace to the Hugonots ; and that the laſt breach was not 
occaſioned by his will and conſent, but by the conſpiracies and violencies of the 
league: That he had in vain taken away the lives of the brothers of Guiſe, if he muſt 
be in the ſame fear of them now they were dead; and if, that obſtacle being taken 
away, he endeavoured not to bridle the ſeditious, to recover his owh power; and 
finally, to reſtore peace and tranquility to his kingdom. | 5 

And the king of Navarre already knowing, that the occaſion required, and neceſ- 

ity forced the king to that reſolution, did by favourable writings and declarations; 
open the way unto it: For many towns of Poiffou and Xointonge having yielded them- 
ſelves unto him after the departure of the duke of Nemours, he had in all of them for- Ihe Kine of. 
bidden any harm to be done unto the catholicks; and whereſoever he had to do, ſuf. vage 7 
fered them to enjoy liberty of conſcience, favouring and honouring the clergy, and grants Liberty 
giving way every where, that maſs ſhould be publickly celebrated without any hinde- of Conſcience 


rance; and being come to Chaſtelrault, which together with NViort he had taken by "of _ N 


compoſition, he publiſhed a Manifeſt, whereby deteſting the rebellions and inſurrec- , 4 oubltbeck 
tions of the people againſt their natural king, he proffered, ſubmitting himſelf to 1 
his due obedience, to take arms againſt them; and exhorted all thoſe of his party to ring to ake | 
rms again | 


follow him in ſo good a work; ſhewing to all the world, what their minds had ever 


been, and how they had fought ſimply, not for any intereſts, but only for liberty of 


belled againſt 


_ conſcience. After which. proteſtations and declarations, becauſe the king had juſti- their natural 


fied his actions in writing, and ſet forth the occaſion of the death of the lords of Guiſe, King. 
and that the duke of Mayenne had done the like on his fide, endeavouring to lay a fair 
colour upon their taking up of arms, and upon the proceedings of the league, a truce 
was begun to be treated of with the king of Navarre, by means of the duke of Eper- en 
non, who after the death of the Guiſes was returned to his former Greatneſs with the former Great- 
kipg; and after having ſupplied him with one thouſand two hundred Gaſcon fire- neſs, treats a 
locks, under the command of colonel Moncaſſin, had ſent the abbot del Bene to him Truce with 
about the preſent buſineſs, But becauſe many difficulties aroſe, and that the king con- 9 
curred in it, as it were, perforce, madam r — his baftard-fiſter; a — ; 

5 — 5 3 eee — 29 


thoſe that re- 


The Duke of - 


Efpernon re- 


reſini ſtays 
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1589, of great wiſdom, and well verſed in matters of Government by the experionce of 
times paſt, was employed to treat about this accommodation; which as ſoon as it was 

Cardinal No. known unto the cardinal-legat, he made great complaint of it to the king himſelf, 
5 9 ſhewing him how contrary it was to the promiſes which he had often made to him, 
e that notwithſtanding the death of the lords of Cuiſe, he would not forbear to make 
plaints unto war with the Hugonots; upon which Ground he had endeavoured hy favourable ad- 
the King. vantageous relations, to promote his affairs to the pope and court of Rome, which now 
would become vain, to the leſſening of both their reputations, nay to their blame and 
infamy, if the agreement with the Hugonots ſhould be fo eaſily concluded; and that 
the arms deſtin'd againſt them, ſhould be turned to the deſtruction of the catholick 
arty 3 and of thoſe that depended upon the apoſtolick ſee, and the pope's authority. 
But the king, concealing the depth of the buſineſs from the legat, denied that he had 
concluded any thing with the Hugonots; but that, if he ſhould do ſo, the fault was 
not to be imputed to him, who was ſtill the ſame, and always ready to pull down 
hereſy ; but to the obdurateneſs of the Pope: who obſtinately denied to abſolve him, 
and fomented the inſurrections of thoſe that rebelled againſt him; and to the ſtubs 

bornneſs of the duke of Mayenne, and the reſt of the league, who abhorring peace, 
had refuſed to refer the differences to the pope's arbitrement : That he had deſired no 
better, nor more certain witneſs than himſelf, to whom he had ever imparted his 
thoughts ſincerely, and upon whom he had impoſed the truſt of negociating that bu- 
ſineſs: That he ſhould conſider the great ſtreights into which he was reduced by the 
- wickedneſs of others, and not to attribute that to will, which was forcibly extorted by 

meer neceſſity. . . | 3 

The Spanih But Don Bernardino Mendozza, the Spaniſh ambaſſador, as ſoon as it was divulged, 
Ambaſſador that an accommodation was treating with the Hugonets, went preſently away from 
_ departs from court without taking leave; and being come to Paris, made his reſidence there, as 
Court without ambaſſador wfth the lords of the league. The legat ſtood doubtful, believing it not 
- nh good to forſake the king, and deprive himſelf utterly of the hopes of keeping him 
Part © with the catholick party; and on the other ſide, fearing he ſhould be reproved, if he 
ſhewed himſelf leſs jealous of religion, than the Spaniſh ambaſſador had done: And 

: yet thinking that the aſſiſtance of the phyſician was there moſt needful, where the 
Cardinal Mo- danger of the diſeaſe was greateſt, - he reſolved to ſtay till he ſaw the event of things, 
Ach the king. Dot failing in the mean time to write, and preſent his opinion at Rome. But his per- 
g. 3 0 | Bo . 

and the Pope, ſon being ſuſpected, his counſels were ſo much more; the pope accounting him ra- 
falling into ther a criminal, than a Jegat or ambaſſador, There were often meetings between 
| fuſpiciomof him and the cardinal of Vendoſme, who, though the cardinal of Bourbon his uncle and 
2 cle benefactor, were a priſoner; yet in reſpect of the intereſts of his family, had never 
ruth left the king, and there was preſent with them Rene de Beaune, archbiſhop of Bour- 
ges, a prelate of deep wiſdom and copious eloquence, who being driven away by 
thoſe of his dioceſe, for having gone about to withſtand their inſurrections, was re- 
tired to court ; and many times the duke of Nevers likewiſe was at the conferences, 
All of them could have wiſhed the king would not have made a peace with the Hu- 
gonots; but the pope was ſo obſtinate, the duke of Mayenne ſo ſtubborn, and the 
inſurrections ſo great through the whole kingdom, that though they all abhorred it, 
yet none of them durſt blame that agreement. Wherefore madam d' Angouleſme 
8 having treated perſonally with the king of Navarre, and being then come to Blois, 
e ee negociated with the king himſelf; the differences were in a manner compoſed ; for 
tween the the king of Navarre, intent upon the great conjuncture of the preſent occaſion, to 
King of France riſe again with his party, and fight under the king's ſtandard and obedience, againſt 
and the King thoſe enemies which had ſo many years kept him down, had accepted all conditions 
of Navarre. jmpoſed on him by the king, and they only diſagreed in this, That a place being to 
Capt. du Gaſt, be aſſigned unto him upon the Loire, to the end that he might paſs and return with 
W no killed the his forces, as need required; the king would give him Gergeau, or Pont de Sey, weak 
ary le towns, and hard to be made good, and he demanded Saumur, a city ſeated in a con- 
_ Agreement venient place near Tours, and which might eaſily be fortified and defended ; yet he 
| with thoſe of inſiſted upon this modeſtly, and rather by way of requeſt, than condition or article of 
the League agreement. I AE 5 
by oy 3 Two weighty accidents did abſolutely neceſſitate the king to conclude the treaty; 
Archbiſhop oF one, that captain du Gaſt, Governor of Amboiſe, to whom, after he had killed the car- 
Lyons, dinal of Guiſe, the other priſoners had been delivered into cuſtody, being dealt withal 
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by thoſe of the league with infinite promiſes, and put into doubts and jealouſies, be- 1589. 
gan to ſtagger ; for the archbiſhop of Lyons had made him believe, that the king, to 

ſhift off the fault of the cardinal of Guiſes death from himſelf had alledged at Rome, 
that captain du Caſt had, of himſelf, for Tome private injuries, cauſed him to be Alain 
without his order, and that now likewiſe for private covetouſneſs he kept the other 
relates in priſon without any order. Wherefore that vain ſuſpicious man having eaſily 
believed this invention, treated an agfeement for himſelf, and to releaſe his priſoners ; 

ſo that the king being driven into great anxiety, was fain to give him thirt 

ſand crowns of that little money he had by him, to recover them out of his hands, given in cuſto: 


: | : | Fe boiſe, are ſent 
charge; for the cardinal of Bourbon was ſent to Chinon, the duke of Guiſe to Tours, x" Foo for- 


the duke of Elbeyf to Loches, and the archbiſhop (du Gaſt, not being to be perſwaded wm _ 
| | ater gua . | 


prejudice the ſtate of his affairs, reduced to the extream hazard of an evident ſup- 
„„ - "RA | TTC PR INE 
So cutting off all delays, the truce was concluded for a year between the moſt The truce is 


without any exception: that the Food of the clergy ſhould be reſtored to them, tian king and 
all priſoners which were in their hands ſhould be ſer the king ot 


rebels. | | | : | 13h 
And truly, it was a thing worthy of very great wonder, and one of the ſecret my- 25 if 
ſeries of God's divine wiſdom, that the king of Navarre being weak, and forſaken \ 
ol all, reduced into a narrow corner of the kingdom, and for the moſt part in want of 
things neceſſary for his own maintenance, ſo that he was fain to live more like a ſoldier 
of fortune, than a great prince; his enemies by too much eagerneſs in purſuing him, 
and by too ardent a deſire to ſee him utterly ruined, ſhould labour to plot ſo many 
ways, to riſe ſo many wats, to treat ſo many leagues, to make ſo many conſpiracies 
and practiſe ſo many arts, from all which NO to his advantage, his greatneſs an 
exaltation did as it were miraculouſly ſucceed : for there was no man verſed in the 
affairs of France, and far from the paſſions of both parties, who ſaw not clearly, that 
if the king had been ſuffered to mw and rule as peaceably as he ought to have 
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done, the king of Navarre would by little and little have been deſtroyed and brought 
to nothing; for peace and length of time would abſolutely have diſſolved that little 
union which was among the Hugonots, and by thoſe occaſions and neceffities which 
length of time would have 17 the obſtinacy of the Rochellers, wherein the 
ſum of affairs conſiſted, would finally have been overcome and broken; and the king 
a moſt bitter enemy to hereſie, would in a manner inſenſibly by divers arts have rooted 
it out and deſtroyed it: whereas, on the contrary, the revolution of the wars and fac- 
tions did not only foment the ſtubbornneſs of the Hugonots, who were ſo much the 


more hardened to reſiſt, by how much they thought they were wrongfully perſecuted; 
but alſo in the end made way for the king of Navarre's reconciliation with the king, 


and with the French nobility; furniſned him with arms and power; and at laſt, con- 
trary to his expectation, and the natural courſe of things, opened him a paſſage to at- 


tain unto the crown. 


As ſoon as the truce was concluded, though but in words only, (for the writing 
was not publiſhed till many days after) the king being reſolved to change the courſe 
of his proceedings, to ſhew himſelf, and to re- aſſume indeed the face of a lion, diſ- 
patched the ſieur de la Clielle to the great duke of Tuſcauy, to intreat him to lend 
him two hundred thouſand ducats to make a levy of Swiſſe infantry, and German 
cavalry, with which, by reafon of the alliance lately contracted, (for the lady Chre- 
fienne his new dutcheis was but then paſſing into Italy to her marriage) the great 
duke was ready to pleafure him, having ſent a hundred thouſand to Auſbourg by ca- 


voalier Cuicciardini, and promiſed the reſt as ſoon as the leavy was begun; wherefore 


the king diſpatched monſieur de Sancy to the Switzers, he having been many years 
ambaſſador in that country, with commiſſion, if he could not have the ten thouſand 


foot he required from the catholick cantons, by reaſon of the oppoſition he doubted 
he ſhould receive from the Spaniards, to make his levies in the proteſtant cantons; 
and at the Tame time appointed Gaſper count of Schombergh to raiſe a body of Ger - 


man horſe ; who for fear of being taken by the enemies, took a long, and (in the 


end) a fruitleſs voyage. He ſent alſo Jaques Auguſte de Thou to the emperor, un- 


der colour of condoling for the queen-mother's death, and upon the ſame pretence 
Pierre Forget ſieur des Freſnes, newly choſen ſecretary of ſtate, into Spain ; but the 
true intent was that the one might diſpoſe Rodulphus not to meddle in thoſe levies 


which were to be made in his name in Germany; and that the other might, if he 
could in ſome meaſure withhold the catholick king from the open favour which he 
was ſeen to lend unto the union, to which Mendozza did manifeſtly perform the 


office of an ambaſſador. | 
Having thus provided in the beſt manner he could for matters without the kingdom, 


he began to take care of thofe within it ; and having called all the preſidents and 


counſellors of the parliaments of Paris, Rouen and Dijon, who were fled from the po- 
pular fury, he determined, that the parliament of Paris ſhould reſide in the city of 
Tours, that of Rouen in the city of Caen, in the fame province of Normandy, and 


that of Dijon at Chalons, a city allo of the ſame dutchy of Bourgongne : and then by 
a moſt ſevere edict, declared them all rebels, who being choſen to the dignity of the 
parliaments, ſnould continue to reſide in thoſe cities and places which had withdrawn 
themſelves from his obedience, and forbad all men to have any recourſe to them to 


ſeek for juſtice, declaring all ſentences to be void, which they ſhould pronounce un- 
der the name and title of parliament. The ſame declaration he made againſt the duke 
of Mayenne, againſt the duke and chevalier d Aumale, and others, who having cauſed _ 
Cities to revolt, took arms againſt him; intimating to them, that if within the term 
of fifteen days they returned not to their due obedience, deſiſted not from diſturbing 
and moleſting the Kingdom, and laid not down their arms, they ſhould be judged 


_ guilty of rebellion, and ſhould be ſo declared, with the confiſcation of their eſtates. 


After theſe writings, followed actions; and having appointed Governors in all pro- 


vinces, he gave commiſſion to make levies, to draw ſoldiers together, and that the 
war ſhould be begun in every place: The count de Soiſſons was made Governor in 


Bretagne; the duke of Montpen/ier, in Normandy ; the mareſchal de Martignon, lieu- 
tenant to the king of Navarre, in Guienne; the mareſchal of Momorancy, in Langue- 
doc; monſieur de la Valette, lieutenant to the duke of Eſpernon, in Provence; Al- 
fonſo Corſo, in Dauphine ; the count de Tavannes, lieutenant, in Bourgongne 3 the 
duke of Longeville, Governor of Picardy ; the mareſchal d' Aumont of Champagne, 
| | | | an 
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and monſieur de Tinteville; his lieutenant z Filibert, ſieur de la Guiche o Lyonois 3 


monſieur de Montigny of Berry; monſieur de Sourdis in Beauſſe; the ſieur ÞEntraques 


in the dutchy of Orleans; and with himſelf he kept the mareſchal d. Aumont to com- 


mand the army; and gave order, that the duke d Eſpernon, and the king of Navarre _ 


ſhould come unto him ; the ag 
and publiſhed the 28th of April. 


reement with whom, after ſome delay, was accepted; 


But after the peace was concluded, and before the publication of it, the cardinal- 


legat, not thinking it decent for him to ſtay longer near the king's perſon; and on 


the other ſide, not being willing, by his preſence and reſidence; to authoriſe the 


and thence out of the kingdom, as ſoon as he ſhould have received orders from Rome, 
where he knew himſelf to be wonderfully ill thought of by the pope, and his name 


- 


league in the taking up of arms, reſolved after many doubts to go towards Moulins, 


Cardibal MG: | 
refini, the Le- 


blaſted by thoſe who, favouring the affairs of the league, endeavoured to make his gat; as ſoon as 
counſels be excluded. And yet the king, after he had tried all means to make him the Peace i- 


ſtay in his quarters, and excuſed his agreement with the king of Navarre, by the ur- 
gency of neceſſity 3 and after he had promiſed that howſoever he would perſevere in 
the catholick religion, which received rather on & than any hurt at all from the accom- 
modation with the Hugonots ; at laſt he prayed the 
try the duke of Mayenne, by meeting perſonally with him, and endeavour to bring him 


conicludedwith 
the Hugonots; 
departs from 
| all the Court, to gd 
he legat, that he would once again out of the 


Kingdom, 


to an agreement, ſince that, neither by means of the duke of Lorain, to whom he had 


written, nor by means of madam de Nemours, with whom he had cauſed the queen to 


treat about it, had he been able to make him vouchſafe to lend an ear to any treaty 


of peace. And that all the world might ſee his deſire to remove the neceſſity of a- 


greeing with the Hugonots, and to take away the credit from the arms of the ſeague; 


he gave the cardinal a paper ſubſcribed with his hand, which contained thoſe things 
he was contented to grant to the lords of the Union, | | 


lle offered the duke of Lorain the cities of Metz, Thoul, and Verdun, under the 


title of Government, and promiſed to uſe his endeavours to get the heir of Bouillon in 


marriage for the count de Vaudemont, by which means he might gain the poſſeſſion 
of Famets and Sedan, places ſo conſiderable, and ſo much deſired by thoſe lords: He 


was contented to leave the duke of Mayenne the Government of Beurgongne; to con- 


fer all the Governments of cities and fortreſſes in that province A ſuch as he ſhould 
name, to permit that it ſhould paſs in the ſame manner to his eldeſt fon, to give him 


an hundred thouſand crowns ready money, to ſatisfy theſe debts he was run into. 


upon the preſent occaſion, and a penſion of forty thouſand crowns per annum. To 
the duke of Ci/e, the Government of Champagne, St. Deſier, and Rocroy, for the ſe- 
cuxity of his perſon, twenty thouſand crowns of annual penſion ; and thirty thouſand 
of decleſiaſtical revenues for one of his brothers, whom he would endeavour to get 
advanced to the dignity of cardinal. To the duke of Nevers, the Government of 


| Lyons, and ten thouſand crowns a year. To the duke of Aumale, St. Eſprit ds Rue 


for his ſecurity, and likewiſe ten thouſand crowns in penſion. To the knight his bro- 


ther, the Generalthip of the infantry; and * twenty thouſand franks a year. To the 
duke of Elbeuf, the Government of Poictiers, and ten thouſand crowns penſion. He 
referred himſelf to the pope for the declaration of the edits and agreements made 


in times paſt, and was contented, that as a friendly mediator he ſhould compoſe all 


Tut thou: = 
ſand Pounds 
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differences z leaving it to his own liberty, if he pleaſed, to Join the Venetian ſenate 
with him, or the great duke of Taſcany; being contented, if he took the Venetian ſe- 
nate, that the duke of Ferrara, uncle to the lords of Cuiſe, ſhould be added for the 


league: And if he choſe the great duke, that they on the other ſide ſhould take the 
duke of Lorain, the head of their fam iir. 
But neither did this writing produce any effect: For the duke o Mayenne having 


The Legat 


had an interview with the legat at Chaſteau · dune, refuſed to give ear to Peace, excu- moves the D. 


ſing himſelf, that he could not accept of any condition without aſſemblin 
of the league, and all the princes of his family, to have their conſent unto the buſi- 
neſs; and added, that he could no more have commerce nor ſecurity with him t Rae 
had violated his faith. This he faid, becauſe he thought himſelf much ſupetior to 
the king in ſtrength, and becauſe the catholick king and the duke of Savoy promi- 
ſed him aſſiſtance of men and money ; and at Rome the affairs inclined — 


* 


* 


ady to 
favour him, FE) 
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1589. But the news of the truce with the Sing of Navarre, and then of the legat's depar- 
ture, being come to Paris, it is impoſſible to believe the hatred that ſprung up from 
The Parif it againſt the king, and all rhofe that followed him, and the exorbitant demonſtra- 
e Farimfmans 


2 tions of it which were made, even to the prohibiting by publick decrees, that in the 
the Truce be. canon of maſs they ſhould pray any longer for him, as the cuſtom is to do for all the 


| tween the kings of France, and as the catholick church doth often very piouſly, eſpecially in the 


King and the ſolemnity of good-friday, for hereticks, pagans, and idolaters : And it is impoſſible 
1 to relate the innumerable company of libels, writings, and declarations printed and 
publick en divulged againſt him, which were neither limited by any reaſon, nor bridled by any 
of Contempt, modeſty. But the noiſe of arms which were clattering in every place, did quickly 

forbid the drown that of the libels and ſermons. | | | | 


— yagi The firſt encounter of war was in the province of Normandy, the duke of Mont- 


longer in the Penſier, Governor for the king, was gone to the city of Caen, whither the counſellors 


Canon of the and preſidents were fled from Rouen, and Pierre · Seguier, and where by virtue of the 
Maſs. © king's edict they had placed the ſeat of the parliament. At the duke's coming all 
"6 lords and Gentlemen ran thither, who followed the king's party, and by his 
order the ſieurs de Lorges, de Colombieres, de St. Denis, and the baron de Ally, had 
raiſed four regiments of foot; ſo that he had under his eolours three thouſand foot, 
and eight hundred horſe. With this army, which increaſed daily, the duke reſol- 
The Duke of ved to beſiege Falaiſe, a conſiderable place, and defended with a fortreſs or great 
beoinsthe war tower called the Dongeon, being aſſured, that that town once taken, Argentan, Vire, 
7 thoſe and the other places about Caen would preſently yield themſelves, whereby that city 
of the League, which was very populous by reaſon of the new concourſe of clients, and of the num- 
and beſieges bers that were come thither for refuge, might have the greater means of ſubſiſtence. 
the Falalſe. But the ſecond day after their departure from Caen, there had like to have happened 
a tumult among his own men, which if it had fallen out, would have diverted the 
whole enterpriſe. Fehan de Hemery, ſieur de Villiers, commanded the army in the 
office of camp-maſter-general, he who in the firſt wars had, by aſſaulting Danfront, 
taken the count de Montgomery, who afterward by order from king Charles, was exe- 
cuted at Paris, The 4 7 was led by the count de Torigny, fon to the mareſchal 
de Matignon : The fieur de Baqueville commanded the light-horſe ; and the rear was 
led by the count de Montgomery, ſon to the aforenamed ; fo that between him and the 
camp maſter-general there was very little correſpondence, fomented on the one ſide 
by the catholick party, and on the other by the Hugonots. It happened that, march- 
ing thorough the enemies country, it was neceſſary to quarter cloſe, that the country 
people who were up in arms might not have an opportunity to do miſchief to thoſe 
they ſhould find ſtragling, whereupon Villiers was conſtrained to appoint ſtraighter 
quarters to the count de Montgomery than the Hugonots (little accuſtomed to the dif- 


cipline of war, and uſed to the liberty of plundering, which they commonly called 


la picoree) thought fitting; wherefore having torn the billet which was brought him 
by his quarter-maſter, the count enlarged himſelf above three miles from the army, 
and would needs lodge in certain villages where he had full conveniency to feed his 
horſe ; which being told to Villiers, he ſent to command him to return to his quar- 
ters, the difcipline of war ſo requiring, as alſo the order given by the duke of Mont- 
penſier; to which the count having anſwered arrogantly enough, Villiers commanded 
his quarter-maſter to be laid hold of, made him preſently to be hanged up for having 
had the boldneſs to aſſign other quarters than thoſe appointed by the camp-mafter- 
general; and having given the duke notice of the buſineſs, he cauſed the count de To- | 
rigny with the vanguard to draw into order, to force the count to return to his ap- 
pointed quarter; and there would have happened ſome great miſchief (Villers being 
reſolved, whatſoever came on it, that he would be obeyed, and the Hugonots on 
the other ſide being obſtinate to defend their action) if the duke himſelf getting on 
horfe-back, had not by his preſence quieted the buſineſs, having with reſolute words 
commanded the count de Montgomery to obey ; who the next day after, under colour 
of going into the confines of the country of Conſtantine, where his eſtate lay, to de- 
fend certain caſtles of his own from the incurſions of the duke de Mercæur, left the 
army; and the charge of leading the rear-guard was given to the ſieur de Hallot, and 
the ſieur de Grevereny his brother. 8 . 
Atter the tumult was appeaſed, they proceeded with order and military diſcipline, 
the duke not ſuffering any injury to be done to the country people, nor any thing 


to 
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o be taken away from them, except vidual 3 for it was neceffary (his ſoldiers not 
being paid) to take free quarter upon them. The ſiege was laid to Falaiſe, and they 
began to batter it with a culverin and two cannons, with aſſurance they ſhould take it 
if it were not quickly relieved : But the count de Briſſac, who not having been able 
to get into Angiers his Government, had been ſent by the duke of Mayenne to com- 
mand in that province, being accompanied with ſome Gentlemen and others his de- 
pendents, to the number of 300 horſe, went to aſſiſt the Cautiers, that he might be 
able in time to relieve that place. 3 | „ 

The Gantiers were country people, who at firſt had taken arms againſt all ſoldiers 
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that paſſed thorough their territories, to prevent the loſſes and outrages which they The Gaztiers, 


might ſuffer by them; and after having received an impreſſion, that the king was 


caauſe ot all thoſe miſeries, and that to the calamities of war he added the burthen of 


impoſitions, they had taken part with the league, and having broken the ways, made 
up paſſages with bars and pales, and fortified their towns and villages, were up in 


(Country Peo- 
ple) up in 
Arms, to the 
number of 
16000, fight 


arms, to the number of ſixteen thoufand, and called themſelves Gautiers, becauſe for the League. 


they had firſt begun their inſurrections in a town called Ia Chapelle Gautier, to which 
afterwards Vimotier, Bernay, and many other lefſer towns had united themſelves. 
They had choſen three commanders, the barons de Maillot, and d' Eſchaufourd, and 
the ſieur de Longchamp, Governor of Liſieux, they had appointed captain Vaumarteli 


their ſerjeant-major-general, and exerciſed themſelves with order an military diſci- 
pline in the profeſſion of arms. The count of Briſſac obtained that four thouſand of 


theſe men ſo armed and diſciplined, ſhould go with him to relieve Falaiſe; and think- 
ing the number ſufficient to accompliſh his deſign, with thoſe horſe he had with him; 
beſides an hundred harquebuſiers on horſe- back, under captain Valage, and two field- 


pieces, he marches that way, believing that the duke of Montpen/ier, leſt he ſhould 


have thoſe forces behind him, and Falaiſe before him, would retire, and then he 
might fortify it better, and put in a ſtronger Garriſon, But the Gauliers being come 
within four leagues of Falaiſe, quartered in a great bourg, which they fortified at the 
entry of the great high-way towards the enemy with their two pieces, and with a 
barricado made with barrels full of earth and ſoil, that they might not be unexpectedly 
aſſaulted without defence, and the count de Briſſac at a little diſtance from them, but 
out of the great high-way, took up his quarters, and ſent forth parties of horſe to 
ſcour the country. MY | 5 . i 
Villiers, the king's field. mareſchal, little valuing the number of thoſe inexpert tag- 


rag fellows, having been out himſelf to diſcover their quarters, perſwaded the duke 
of Montpenſier prefently to raiſe the ſiege; and without delay to affault the enemy; and 
the duke deſirous to try the encounter, and being very confident of Villiers his expe- 


rience, quitting the fiege the ſame night, and drawing off his cannon from the wall; 
reſolved to aſſault the Eautiers the next morning. Villiers ordered the aſſault on this 
manner; that the culverin and the cannon ſhould play along the great way upon the 
enemies barricado and field-pieces, and that then the infantry ſhould make the aſſault 
| ſeverally under their colonels upon that part; that the duke of Montpenſier with his 


ov troop ſhould fall on by a way that led into the field on the right fide, and the 


count de Torigny, with the cavalry of the vanguard, by another on the left hand; and 


that the fieurs de Surene and de Baqueville, with two Bodies of horſe; ſhould ſtand ready 


to oppoſe the count de Briſſac, if he with his horſe ſhould make any attempt to divert 
the aſſault. The culverin and cannon hit fo luckily, that they beat down all the ene- 
mies barricado, and took off the head of captain Vaumurtell, who was encouraging and 


ordering his ſoldiers: whereupon the ſign was preſently given to aſſault the enemy on all 


ſides. The duke of Montpenſier, a brave generous prince, trotted on the head of his ca- 
valry to attack the enemy; but whatſoever the occaſion was, leaving the place appoint- 
ed him on the right hand, he came to fall on juſt in the place where (the barricado being 
thrown down) the enemies two pieces were planted, which had not yet given fire; ii 


he was in great danger to have many of his men ſlain, and that the affault would have 


a bloody iſſue, The wind was very high, by reaſon whereof, together with the noiſe 
of the armies, no man's voice could be heard; ſo that the duke would certainly have 
been in danger, if Villiers, ſetting ſpurs to his horſe, running full ſpeed to overtake him, 
and hitting him with his truncheon upon his helmet, to make him ſtay, had not told 
him his error, and brought him by a plain free way to charge the enemy in the flank ; 


which the count de Torigay having done likewiſe on the other ſide; and the infantry 
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1589. in the front (where about twenty ſbldiers were ſlain by the faulconets) the enemy was 
defeated in leis than an hour, with the loſs of about two thouſand men, all their 
1o21p-rfier baggage, colours and cannon. The count de Briſſac, who, during the conflict, ap- 
__— 17 peared upon a hill hard by, ſeeing himſelf without compariſon inferior in force, re- 
rr Ve 9 tired ſtraight to Falaiſe, without making any further attempt; having, though with 


"who came to ſo great a laughter of his men, made way to relieve that place, and the king's army 


divertthe ſiege victorious, quartered that night in the adjacent villages. 
It was debated in the council of war, whether they ſnould return to the ſiege of 
Falaiſe or no; but the opinion of Villiers prevailed, who (the count de Briſſac being 
within it, with the reſt of his forces) thought it would be a difficult, and a tedious 
buſineſs, and adviſed, that the army, in the heat of the victory, ſhould proſecute the 
Cautiers, to take their places, and pull up the root of that inſurrection; for that ob- 
ſtacle being taken away, there would be no forces left in the province, which could 
hinder them from taking in the towns. With this reſolution, the army increaſed 
with above four hundred freſh horſe, marched towards the Cautiers, who being re- 
ſolved to make reſiſtance to the laſt man, put themſelves in three places, Vimotier, 
Bernay, and la Chapelle Gautier, into which-the commanders ſhut not up themſelves, 
but Longchamp retired to his Government, and the reſt gave out, that they went to 
the count de Briſſac to prepare-aſſiſtance, —— - PIR ; 
Vimotier was firſt aſſaulted, where with ſmall trouble, it being an open place, the 
bourg was entred, above a thouſand of the Gautiers ſlain, and thoſe that fell into the 
enemies hands alive, having taken an oath not to bear arms any more, but to follow 
their tillage, were ſet at liberty; ſo that having found very great Gentleneſs and good 
order in the army, by the care which the duke and Villiers uſed, in puniſhing thoſe 
who dared to commit any outrage or inſolence, they were quieted, and returned to 
the managing of their own affairs. Great was the difficulty in aſſaulting Bernay, which 
was both walled round, and had the beſt men within it; but the cannon having bat- 
tered from morning till noon, the foot made the aſſault, which having been ſtoutly 
received by the defendants, they renewed the battery the next morning z and having 
made a wider breach, many Gentlemen alighted from their horſes, and put them- 
(ſlelves in the head of the infantry, to facilitate the aſſault : Wherefore it being valiant- 
I ly redoubled in the morning, the ſervice laſted hot and bloody for the ſpace of four 
being fortified hours; at laſt young ! Archant and the ſieur de Baqueville entered the town, and after 
in three places, them the whole army, putting the Gautiers to the ſword, whereof a very great number 


after they had was ſlain; and a houſe being ſer on fire by a boy of colonel St. Denis, who, for that 


8 fault was condemned by Villiers to ſuffer death, the greater part of the town was burned 
ime, 


cut in pieces, to the Ground. There were killed on the king's ſide, the ſeur de la Fountain, one of 
and ſome Villiers adjutants, 14 Gentlemen, and about 100 ſoldiers. The priſoners upon the 
yield. ſame oath and conditions were ſet at liberty. But the remainder of the Gautiers, redu- 
ced into la Chapelle, ſeeing their companions defeated, and that the commanders ap 
peared not with relief from any place, reſolved to yield themſelves; and having ſent 
two curates of their pariſh, they were received to mercy on the ſame terms; where- 
upon leaving their arms and colours, they returned to their houſes, and to their wonted 
employment of tilling the eartg. J per i a 1 
This was the firſt proſperous ſucceſs of the war, and the news thereof was carried 
with great joy to the king to Tours, where he was buſy in increaſing his army, and 
giving order about his interview with the king of Navarre. To which purpoſe the ſieur 
qu Pleſſis-Mornay was come to the king a great many days before, and the abbot del 
Bene was likewiſe gone to the king of Navarre ; nor were they yet fully agreed con- 
cerning the place or manner of their meeting: For the king would rather have deſired 
the Hugonots ſhould make war apart; and alſo the king of Navarre was unwilling to 
come to court, being diſwaded by thoſe about him, who ceaſed not continually to put 
him in remembrance of Paris, and the danger of the maſſacre of St. Bartholomew”s day. 
But neceſſity took away thoſe doubts, by the coming of the duke of Mayenne, who 
| ſerving in a popular cauſe, and deſiring to put his name in reputation, to confirm and 
increaſe his party, having left Paris, was come to Chaſteau-Dune, and there made up 
his army from all parts; which, with two regiments ſent by the Pariſians, was eight 
thouſand foot, and two thouſand horſe. His firſt exploit was upon the city of 
VJendoſin, a great town, and of the k ing of Navarre's patrimony, and into which, the 
counſellors of the great council were reduced by the king's order, as into a place 


_ which 
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which he thought ſecure ; but the Governor holding ſecret intelligence to go oyer-to 1389. 
the league, the duke of Mayenne ſent the ſieur de Rhoſne hikes Carre | 589 
two thouſand foot, and fix hundred horſe, who being brought in according to the Þy the League 


| : 


Jendoſme being taken, and it being believed (as it was probable) that the duke 
would proceed further, the king ſet forward the duke of Z/pernon with the vanguard. . 
of his army toward Blois, to the end, that lying in the way, he might hinder the 
march of the enemy : But the duke doubting leſt ihe x might remain a prey tothe 
duke of Mayenne, went thither with all the foot, and left the count de Brienne with tze 
horſe, quartered upon the way that leads from Blois to Ambviſe near unto St Ouy n. 
The mareſchal d' Aumont, with the reſt of the army encamped near the city of Tours; © 
to keep it ſufficiently guarded : And the king diſpatched the abbot del Bene the ſecond 
time to haſten the king of Navarre's coming; who, when he had ſent the ſieur de 
Cbaſtillon, General of his infantry before, to preſent. his duty to the king, and to re- 


— 


ceive his commands, at laſt waited upon the king himſelf in the Parc du Pleſis, with- * Or, PIA 


> . 


out the walls of Tours; where being met by the king, he not only alighted from his 4e Turn. 


horſe a great while before he came near him, but as ſoon as ever he was come unto: The Inter view 
him, kneeling down, he would by all means have kifſed his feet; but the king, ha- Nionch N 
ving raiſed him up, and embraced him cloſely, laying aſide all former enmities in à King 154 thi 
moment, led him talking along into the city, paſſing thorough the army that was im- King of Na- 
battelled, and thorough the 8 which were come out of the Gates, and with in- varre at Turf. 
finite applauſe, and loud acclamations of the ſoldiers, they went unto the King's lodg- . 
ings, every one admiring on the one ſide the king's courteſy, and on the other the 

king of Navarre's ſubmiſſion and obedience. The next day, after two long hours of 

ſecret conference, the king of Navarre teturned to his forces which were yet quartered 

beyond the river: And the king having put the foot into the ſuburbs of St, Syphorien; 

kept only his Guards in the city, and the nobility about his perſn. 

But the duke of Mayenne ſeeing Blois ſo ſtrengthened by the duke of Ejpernon's ar- 

rival, that there was no hope at all to take it; leaving that city, and the duke of 

Eſpernon, he paſſed on with his army as far as Chaſteau Renard, but ſeven leagues dis. 

ſtant from Tours, and from the body of the king's army: And having had intelli- 

gence that the count de Brienne ſtaid at St. Ouyn, where he quartered, careleſly with 

| ſmall Guards, his forces (according to the liberty of the times) being diſperſedand di- 

vided in thoſe villages, he marched nine leagues out of his direct way with infinite 

ſpeed, and coming unexpectedly, found the count ſo negligently unprovided, that 

many of his men were cut off and taken priſoners in a moment, and he in great diſor- 

der fled away, and ſhut himſelf up in the town without any proviſion to defend him- 

ſelf; where the duke being arrived, and having with equal haſte planted his cannon; 

though the marqueſs de Canillac (who as General of the artillery commanded the 

works which were made there) and many of the ſtouteſt ſoldiers loſt their lives; the 

count de Brienne was yet fain to yield himſelf, he being kept priſoner : But the ſol- 

diers, upon promiſe of not bearing arms for a certain time, were ſet at liberty; _ 

The count de Brienne being defeated and taken, the duke of Mayenne reſolved to 
aſſault the camp of the king himſelf, thinking that not being united: to the king of The Duke of 
Navarre, and the foot not well fortified in the ſuburb of St; Syphorien, a vaſt uneven 8 
place, it would not be very difficult to overcome it, if the aſſault were unexpected: yy —— 9 
Wherefore having raiſed his camp upon the ſeventh day of May in the evening when and takes him 
it began to grow dark, bringing two culverins along with infinite trouble, he arrived Priſoner. 
near Tours with all his forces Sour ſun-riſing. The king's foot were quartered in 
the ſuburbs z and becauſe the place, being ſomething low; was commanded (as by a 
_ cavalier) by a hill, onthe top whereof were certain houſes, colonel Moncaſſin, who 
led the van, drew a line about the houſes, and placed himſelf there with a ſtrong Corps 
de Garde, to keep the enemy from poſſeſſing it; it being juſt in the way that comes 
from Blois and Chaſteau-Renard ſtraight to the town. The duke of Mayetine having 
cauſed his army to make a halt in the plain beyond the hill, to give his ſoldiers a 
little reſt, who were tired with the length and ſpeed of their march, ſent two regiments 
before, commanded by the ſieurs du Cluſeau, and du Bourg, to make themſelves 
maſters of thoſe houſes which annoyed and 1 all the high. way. Theſe arrived 
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Ig. very unerpeſtediy ; vet mot ſo much, but chat dy were diſſiwrancil lug tbr fen: 
he eg Wherefore having put their arms in a readineſs un boch ſſicles, ere * 
22 formiſh, guſt at the ver ytime When che ling being come no wf pot wasthere pe 
King's my font. His ꝓreſenee did much Good:: for befides his boing neatly ww diffpattc matrers ia 
art Tavrs;where geo order for the fight, thekicur:de Montigny, whowas with him, wan an the finſit noiſe 
ey Hüht en of the ſhot iinto the forefront of the battle, and by his words eh H, and by his en- 
—— RE nimating every one to docheir duty, did-confirm the courage of dhe Guards ; 
Gers and Gif. Who zemembring that thoy foyght in the King's on fight, wnade to galliann a nein 
— $d- Au iniſt he greater number of theœnem., hat cheir fury was bravely nopditsd, will reef 
_— came up unte when. The Ting mot at all difmuycd, but with à free fooure comtenance, 
— 3 hg” he was emarmed, and but Henderly attended, caufing the wegimments of Farſey 
Fight. Atlus Rethempre, who wereupon the mig: and left hand of che H fompplicd 
Supplies mm- Knnmtion, commanded them to Charge the rnemy z and having 
mg Som che the Sir led by cone Salari, he fent them prefently uo 


een ref anmproar within the City, than in doubt of the afLanr without, Above 


all things, the king was moſt troubled to refrain the Gentry, who, timed wp by their 


2 ar rage and thirſt of honour, deſired to engage themichves in the ac z and falling on 


ef Mayen 
of 


fcattcred and diſperſed, were without doubt likely o receive forme great miſchief - 
but ke eppofing bathhisown command and perfon to the vialerme of their | 
aid and with-hdld chern, and putting them in order m fmall fquadirocs, kept them 
rah, chat he might be able to aſliſt in more places thanone, if meet ſhould require. 
In che mean time the duke of Mayenne had planted hisculverins wpon the hill, and 
Wich his forious fhot had forced the defendants to quit the poſt of the livthe houſes, 
where the fteur de Momigny, who Tought in the firſt fquadrans, recered a wuſtker-ſhor, 
colonel Farjey was Dain, and above two hundred foldiers : Bat thy? the encrny had the 
higher Ground, and the duke ftill brought up freſh forces where there was malt need ; 
yet Mozcaffiz and Ryubempre continued ſtoutly diſputing ut, with an infinite thick 
hail of muſket-bullets, whereby many fell on either fide. But the duke having com- 
manded on the regiments of la Chataigneraye, and Ponjenar, made wp of the old fol- 
diers of the late duke of Cuiſẽ his brother, and both the King's colonels being wounded, 
the foot began to retire, and the enemy putting couragiouſty forward, at laft made 
themſelves maſters of all the ſuburb. The king defiring to have it recovered, kft 
with fo litttc proviſten he ſhould be beſieged in thecity, which was all he had left be- 
hind him, commanded monſient de Grillon, who as colonel of his Guards commanded 
che infantry, that he ſhould make a charge to drive out the enemy. Ch advanced 
valiantly with the flower of his men, and two gallant ſquadrons of Gentlemen advan- 
ced with him, who having alighted from their horſes by the King's permiſſiom were 
ready to fall on with ſword and piſtol. Theſe at their arrival renewed the battle; and 


having in their firſt charge recovered one of the ſtreets of the ſuburb, made fo fierce 


a conflict, that they fought with various fortune, and very great obſtinacy, will the 
declining of the day, at which time the duke's artillery playing hotter than ever from 
the higher Ground, and Clazde Chevalier d Aumale being come with two freſh u- 
drons to relieve his party, Griloz very much wounded, and his men ſpent with the toil 
of the whole day, were conſtrained to quit the ſuburb, and retreated to defend the 
bridge, upon which the king humſelf was, with all the nobility that attended him. 
The fight was fore and ſharp ; but ſome ſmall field-pieces being planted at the entry of 
the bridge, they kept back the enemy, who being already maſters of the whole ſu- 
burb, ſtrove moſt eagerly to get poſſeſſion of it. e 
But whilſt they fought with doubrful event, and equal courage on either ſide, the 
king of Navarre having ſuddenly had intelligence of the buſineſs, was moved with his 
whole force to relieve the King; and that delay might not hinder the effect of his in- 
tentions, he had ſent monſieur de Chaſtiilon before, with fifteen hundred of the beſt 
foot of his army, who arriving about ſun-ſet, marched readily to the place of battle. 
They being come in freſh, and deſirous to make themſelves remarkable in the met 
dangerous ſervice, repelled the violence of the enemy in ſuck manner, that night 
coming upon them, put an end to the buſineſs, as it were with a common conſent, ex- 
pecting the next day's light. The defence of the bridge was given in charge to mon- 
ficur de Chaſtillon, becauſe his men were freſheſt ; and the king, with the duke of Mon- 
| bajon and the mareſchal q Aumont, betook himfelf to guard the city, having with 
kim the Swiſſe infantry, and the nobility of the court. There were killed _ 
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day above four hundred ſoldiers on the king's fide, and many commanders, Cheva- 
lier Berton nephew to colonel Grillox, and St. Malin, the ſame who with his dagger 
gave the firſt wound to the duke of Cue at Blozs, Of the army of the league were 
flain above an hundred, but only two commanders, and few perſons of quality. The 
Obeualier d Aumale, as General of the infantry to the league, was left to make good 
the ſuburb they had taken, and the marqueſs de Pienne, with his regiment, drew up 
Juſt over againſt the ſieur de Chaſtillon at the entry of the bridge; both ſides labouring 
all night, with infinite delligence, to entrench themſelves. | 


: Z 
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0 outrages were committed in the ſuburb, both to things ſacred and profane; 
nor ele the ſoldiers of the league more modeſt againſt churches and monaſteries, 
than the Hugonots would have been if they had entered it, though the Duke of May- 
enne, by nature averſe from military inſolencies, did ſtrive, with all poſſible diligence 
to hinder them: but the licence of a voluntary army, which is N Ge is very difficult 
to be reſtrained. They lay in continual ſuſpicion, and many alarms were given all 
the night; but upon hurſday the ninth of May, the regiments of Charbomere, ſent 
by the king of Navarre to their relief, appearing about break of day, and it being 
known that he himſelf was hard by, advancing with the reſt of his army; the duke 
of Mayenne having loſt all hopes of making any further progreſs, cauſed his dead to 
be buried, and leaving the ſuburb which he had taken retreated in good order to his 


former quarters. i s. | e 5 5 
This day (though they loſt the Suburbs) ſeemed very remarkable, and gave exceed - St. Malin, who 
ing great hopes to them that followed the king's party, becauſe that after ſo many ade * — 
years of eaſe and reſt, they ſaw in him a fearleſs majeſty, firſt putting his army in Paule of Guire 
array himſelf, though with but a little company, and utterly unarmed ; and then at Bhvis, lain 
(having taken his arms at the head of his nobility) in overſeeing and ordering the in the fight at 
fight, providing againſt all accidents, and re aſſuming that name and authority of urs 3 his 
a General, which having been practiſed by him with ſo much glory in his younger _— I: 
years, had, by reaſon of his hidden deſigns, been for a time utterly laid down. Miracle; - and 
But on the other ſide, the duke of Mayenne, and all thoſe of the league, making as a preſage of 
uſe of the outward appearance in having taken the ſuburbs, and beaten out the king's Victory. 
infantry from their poſt, with writings publiſhed in print fit for the popular cauſe, did, | 
by all manner of ways, magnifie and augment every circumſtance of that action, am- 
plifying the number and quality of thoſe that were ſlain, exalting the valour of their 
own ſoldiers, boaſting of the death of St. Malin, as a miracle of publick vengeance, 
and prognoſticating within a while an abſolute victory to their party. Pp 
But about the ſame time they received a much greater loſs; for the city of Senlis, 
ten leagues diſtant from Paris, and very opportune for the ſtate of preſent aflairs, 
which at firſt had taken part with the league, having now declared for the king, and 
called in @uilleaume de Momorancy, lord of Thore; there paſſed not many days before 
the duke of Aumale, knowing there were but ſmall forces there, reſolved to lay fiege 
unto it, thinking aſſuredly to take it before it could be relieved : Wherefore having 
called unto him the ſieur de Balagny, Governor of Cambray, and thoſe Genlemen 
which in Picardy and the Iſle of France followed his party, with ſeven hundred horſe 
and nine thouſand foot (but moſt of them tumultuouſly liſted in Paris, under the com- 
mand of the ſieur de Meneville) and nine pieces of cannon, ſate down before it the 
ſeventh day of May. The beſieged defended themſelves ſtoutly from the beginning 
and the next day after the enemy had entrenched, they made ſo bold a ſally, that 
above an hundred of the Pariſians were ſlain, and among them the ſieur de Chamois, an 
old ſervant of the houſe of Guiſe: but after the artillery were planted, there being but 
ſmall ſtore of ammunition in the town, and none of thoſe things which were neceſ- 
ſary for their defence, they called the duke of Longueville to their relief, who, with 
monſieur de la Noue was come to Compeigne. But the forces were very unequal, and 
the Gentry of the province was not met together; wherefore the beſieged were forc- 
ed to treat of yielding, being deſtitute of all hope to hold out longer, and being as it 
were aſſured they ſhould not be relieved ; and yet news being come to Compeigne, 
that the beſieged were capitulating,the Gentlemen began to 1ntreat the duke of Longue- 
ville, that he would lead them on to fight, thinking it a great affront to them to ſuffer = 
that town to be loſt before their very taces, withour ſtriking a blow. The duke of 
Longueville was a young lord, and one, who though full of ſpirit, did yet refer all 
things to the advice of monſieur de la Noue, and of the baron de Guiry, who com- 
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1339. manded the light.horſe. Theſe thought the inequality of forces, ſo great, (far. th 
my had not 8 hundred horſe,” and leſs than two thonſand foot) that 22 
The Duke of teemed it extreme folly to adventure themſelues, eſpeciallyaf the enemy, drawing 
roof | into battalia, ſhould plant their cannon before them. But ſo, obſtinate was, the for- 
Nennen, wardneſs of the young Gentry, who were grieved to ſtand) idle without doing any 
Loxgacvitle thing, that the commanders reſolved to go within, ſight of the enemy, and expect 
11 the opportunity of ſome occaſion, believing it: eaſie to retreat without danger, as they 
lere i. ang thought it moſt difficult by any means to relieve the town. Being come to the tip 
———— of a hill which over looks the plain where. the city ſtands, they ſaw that the duke of 
with a great Aumale having had notice of their coming, began to draw up his army in the field. 
gaughter of which la Noue being advanced before all the reſt, began diligently to obſerve, and 
the Leaguers. perceiving (as & ſoldier of very long experience) the unreadineſs of his men, who 
went confuſedly into their ranks, with their pikes tottering unſteadily, (a wonted 
manifeſt ſign of inexpert ſoldiers) and above all, that having left the artillery, ei- 
ther for want of knowledge in the affairs of war, or too much confidence, they were 
deprived of ſo great an advantage, he turned back to Giury, and told him, that the 
enemies faintneſs did almoſt perſwade him to hazard the encounter; which being 
heard by the Gentry, and the duke of Longueville deſirous to make his youth renown- 
ed by ſome Glorious exploit, all prayed him to yield unto that motion; end he taking 
courage from the boldneſs and forwardneſs of them all, having drawn the cavalry in- 
to five diviſions, commanded out the muſketiers, with three faulconets, which they 
had brought along, to begin the battle in the plain. The faulconets were ſo hidden 
and encompaſſed by the foot, that they were hardly ſeen; and marched ſo faſt, that 
keeping pace with the ſoldiers, they were not diſcovered by the enemy: Wherefore 
the ſieur de Balaguy that led their vanguard, being inconſiderately advanced, his ſqua- 
dron at the firſt encounter was ſo torn and diſordered by the artillery, which gave fire 
three times very happily, that before they had time to rally, the baron de Giury ruſh- 
ing upon them with his light-horſe, and the ſieurs 4 Humieres, and. Bonivet following 
with two valiant ſquadrons of Gentlemen, he was not only forced manifeſtly to give 
Ground, but to turn his back without reſiſtance : Which beginning being followed by 
the duke of Longueville, and on the other ſide by the ſieur de Ia Noue, they routed the 
cavalry which made ſmall oppoſition; and having purſued it not above three hun- 
dred paces, they wheeled about and fell in upon the Pariſian Infantry; which being 
charged in the front by Ia Noue's muſketiers, and there being no commander who 
knew how to order them ſecurely in time of need, their ranks being broken, they ne- 
| ver defended themſelves, but having caft away their pikes and muſkets, began to 
The Duke of flee in diſorder 3 in which flight being purſued by the cavalry, and the beſieged at 
_—_— loſes the ſame time ſallying out on their rear, there was a very great ſlaughter of them; 
y, with , & 
his Artillery, the field won, the trenches entered, the artillery taken, which were kept by the 
Baggage, and Conquerors, with above thirty colours. Of the king's army, not above twenty men 
39 Colours. were ſlain, and no officer of note: The army of the league loſt above one thouſand 
and two hundred, and among thoſe the ſieur de Meneville, an old ſervant of the houſe 
of Guiſe, who making reſiſtance where the artillery was, received a muſket ſhot tho« 
rough the ſide. | | | | 1 2 
The duke of Aumale retired to St. Denis, not having the heart to carry that news 
to Paris; which being related by the ſieur de Belagny, filled the whole city with in- 
finite terror, inſomuch as madam de Montpenſier, and madam de Cuiſe, could hardly 
confirm their fickle minds; as eaſily loft, as ready and forward to rebel. But the coun- 
cil of the Union being come together, they reſolved to call back the duke of Mayenne, 
as ſoon as poſſibly they could, not being confident of any other body's ſufficiency to de- 
liver them trom the danger of the enemies army, which much increaſed ſince the vic- 
tory, over- ran all the country. 3 5 $7. : | 
The duke of Mayenne, after he had left Tours, having no hope by longer ſtay to be 
able to make any progreſs againſt both the armies joined together, had marched back 
with very great ſpeed towards Normandy ; and being come to Alancon, a great impor- 
tant city, had (in a manner unexpectedly) gotten it by compoſition ; by which he 
reaped this benefit, that the duke of Montpen/ier, already victorious in that province, 
could not turn to unite himſelf with the king's forces, and increaſe his camp any 
mere: And therefore having taken Alancon, he intended to paſs on further, with cer- 
tain hopes, that he ſhould every day make greater progreſs : But the ſum of all at- 


— 
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fairs conſiſting in the city of Paris, and ſeeing that people not only ſtraightned for 1589. 
rictuals becauſe the duke de Longueville cut off all paſſages, but alſo dejected, diſ- 
couraged, and without his preſence, ready to break out into ſome tumult, he reſolved 
to leave all other attempts, and return preſently io fettle it. So with his whole ar- 
my, making great marches, and without offering at any enterpriſe by the way, he 
came in the beginning of June into the iſle of France, which invirons the city of 
Paris. | | 

In the mean time, the king, to whom Poictiers had lately revolted, having put his 
men in order at Chaſtelrault, reſolved to paſs the Loyre, and marching towards Pa- 
7is, either to ſtraighten that city, or meet the enemy if he advanced to fight in the 
open field. The king of Navarre with his forces led the vanguard 3 and before all, 
the ſieur de Chaſtillon with the Avant Coureurs, The king commanded the battel, with 
' whom were the duke of Montbaſon, the mareſchals of Biron and Aumont, monſieur 
FO, and many other lords and commanders. The duke of Eſpernon brought up the 
rear-guard. At the king's ſecond ares, he received letters from monſieur de Sancy 
by an expreſs, (who coming diſguiſed along by-ways, brought them ſecretly put up in 
the cover of a breviary) by which he gave them to underſtand, that having obtained 
from the Swiſſes of the canton of Berne, not only to levy men; but alſo a certain ſum Monſieur 4: 
of money lent him, upon promiſe, that the king ſhould defend them, and thoſe of Sancy having 
Geneva from the moleſtation of the duke of Savoy; he had raiſed ten thouſand foot of raiſed great 
that nation, two thouſand German horſe, and three thouſand French firelocks ; and _ 
that having begun the war with the duke in the confines of Geneva, and engaged the and begun * 
canton of Berne to make reſiſtance in thoſe parts, till the king having diſintangled his War with Sa- 


affairs, could be able to aſſiſt them with powerful forces; he being come into the v, marches 


== - dn: was marching thorough the province of Champagne, the ſtraight — No 
L ag | | ae. 

This news did not only rejoyce the king, who was ſollicitous about that bufineſs, 22858 
but the whole army alſo; there being no man but believed, that with thoſe forces 
they ſhould in a few werks be able to curb the inſurrections of the league: And the 
| king's intent upon that celerity, which he thought neceſſary above all things, made 
| preſent diſpatches ſeveral ways; to the duke of Longueville, and monſieur de la 
Noue, commanding them, that having gathered as many forces as poſſibly they could, 
they ſhould move without delay, to meet that army in Champagne ; and gave the 
duke of Montpenſier direction to follow the duke of Mayenne (who from the confines 
of Normandy was turned towards Paris ) and come to join with him in ſome con- 
venient place. This order being taken, they continued their intended voyage; 
with ſo general a gladneſs in the army, that they held the victory in a manner aſ- 
ſured. i | | . 3 eb dto 

But this common joy was ſomething troubled by the misfortune of the count de 
Soiſſons, who having been diſpatched by the king with monſieur de Lavardin to com- 
mand in Bretagne, while he was about to unite himſelf in the city of Renes, with the 
Gentry of the province who expected him, being lodged careleſly, and with ſlender  _, 
Guards at Chaſteau-Gyron, was aſſaulted about midnight by the duke de Mercezur ; The Count ge 
who coming from Vitry with his forces, had marched a great many leagues thi- js po wo auf 
ther ; where, after ſuch reſiſtance as the place would permit, and his ſtrength was — * = 
able to make, the count at laſt was taken priſoner by the enemy. By this ac- Duke 4 Mer- 
cident the king was forced (though he was not in a condition to diminiſh the cu, is taken 
body of his army) to ſend ſome number of men into that province, under priſoner, 
Henry of Bourbon, prince of Dombes, ſon to the duke of Montpenſier, who being a 
youth of but tender years, began to give proof of a generous ſpirit, and of a very 
great courage. TOS | | | 1 5 

The army marched on its way with very great order; and the vanguard being come 
to Beugency, upon the one and twentieth day of May, the ſieur de Chaſtillon with his 
troops advanced to get intelligence, and diſcover the ways of the country, while at The Sieur 4 


the ſame time monſieur de Saveuſe marched with three hundred lances, and one hun- S going 


dred light-horſe to join with the duke of Mayenne's army. He not being advertiſed 2 — 1 
of the King's arrival, having left Bonneval a very rich monaſtery within the territories the Duke of 


of Chartres, went on his way. But the parties ſent out before on each fide, having Mayen, is 


met, and begun to ſkirmiſh without knowing one another; the ſieur de Chaſtillon routed by the 


ſtronger in forces, and more ready to fight, __ on and charged Saveuſe ſo on all ſides; mr + Che 


5 that kes priſoner, 
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1589. that having killed an hundred and fifty of his men, who fought valiantly, he, with 
ſixty Gentlemen, was taken priſoner 3 and having received two wounds in the en- 

counter, died of them within a few days after. | | 
Thus matters going on proſperouſly, upon the three and twentieth they encamp- 
ed at Gergeau, a town of a convenient bigneſs, plentiful, and which hath in it one 
of the principal bridges of the river Loire, In this place commanded the ſieur de 
Falanges, who being ſummoned to yield, and not to hazard the battery of a royal 
army, having refuſed to do ſo, the canon was planted, and after not much difficulty, 
the wall being; entred forcibly by aſſault, he was condemned preſently to be hanged. 


The King The town was ſacked by the armyy and the defendants cut in pieces; the king con- | 
_— Gergeas trary to his nature, uſing very great ſeverity, as one who often alledged, that he made 
and Piwiers. 


not war againſt a lawful enemy, but perſecuted the obſtinate ſtubbornels of rebels. 
8 After the taking of Cergeau, followed that of Piviers, where the ſame rigor was uſed 
luntarily ſets againſt the magiſtrates of the place: wherefore Chartres not ſtaying ſo much as for a 
open the ſummons, ſet open the Gates, received the king with all his army; and having dri- 
Gates. ven out the dependents of the league, ſubmitted it ſelf to his obedience. | 
The Pope by Thither the news was brought by the ſieur de la Clielle, how the pope, by a Monitory, 
a Monitory de- had declared, that the king ſhould incur cenſure, if within the term of ſixty days he 
Cn 8 releaſed not the prelates out of priſon; and if within the ſame time he made not his 
ſure, if within due ſubmiſſion for the death of the cardinal of Gui/e z which ſtruck the king ſo deeply, 
60 days he re- that he was above forty hours without eating or drinking. This laſt reſolution had 
leaſes not the heen obtained by the dean of Rheims, who lately diſpatched to Rome by the duke of 
phi gen? __ Mayenne, had by amplifying, not only the reaſons of the league, but alſo the forces of 
ee for the the confederates, and the king's weakneſs, at laſt induced the pope unto it, fo much 
Cardinal of the more eaſily, after the report was divulged, that the king treated an agreement 
_ Guiſe's death. with the king of Navarre, and was about to call the Hugonots unto his party. The 
Ar- „ Monitory was poſted up in Rome upon the three and twentieth of May, and within a 
* — 3 very few days after publiſhed at Meaux, ten leagues diſtant from Paris, the biſhop of 
hours, which place was made high-chancellor by the duke of Mayenne in the council of the 
Union. The king was ſo grieved for this determination of the pope, that it produced 
an univerſal ſadneſs, and the progreſs of the army was very much ſlackened by it. 
Wherefore the archbiſhop of Bourges began publickly to comfort him, ſaying, that 
as the pope ill informed, by the ſuggeſtion of the confederates, believing what they 
did was out of zeal to religion, had pronounced that ſentence: ſo when he ſhould 
be better informed, and aſſured that they fought for paſſion and ambition, and not 
for the apoſtolick ſee, nor for the faith, he certainly as a common father, would 
change his opinion. But the King, after a deep ſigh, replied, that he thought it 
Words of Hen. very hard, that he who had ever fought and laboured for religion, ſhould be raſhly 
tel IId, upon excommunicated, becauſe he would not ſuffer his own throat to be cut by the arms 
dhe Excom- of his rebel-ſubje&s ; and that thoſe who had ſacked Rome, and kept the pope himſelf 
munication . 2 — 2 2 : Run 
thundered our Priſoner, had never been excommunicated : to which the king of Navarre, who was 
againſt him. preſent, anſwered z but they were victorious, ſir: Let your majeſty endeavour to con- 
Ihe King of quer, and be aſſured the cenſures ſhall be revoked ; but if we be overcome, we ſhall 
rig res an 411 die condemned hereticks. The king aſſented, and all the by-ſtanders did the like; 
1 25 and upon that hope, order was given the army ſhould march, and having laid ſiege 
The King ta. to Eſtampes, and that town being taken by aſſault, the king very much exaſperated, 
king £/ampes and moved by his natural melancholly, now outwardly ſtirred up by ſo many pro- 
hangs the ma- yocations, cauſed all the magiſtrates to be hanged, and gave the pillage of the town 
: and freely to the ſoldiers, From Eſtampes, the king being deſirous to ſhut up all the 
Fes of N paſſages of thoſe rivers that were fit to ſtraighten the city of Paris, marched on 
Town to the with the body of his army to beſiege Poiſſy, and the duke of Eſpernon enlarging him- 
Soldiers. ſelf with the rear, took, and with the ſame violence ſacked Moztereau upon the river 
ESI Youne. Poiſſy made very little reſiſtance, and the town yielded it ſelf, the king was 
maſter of that brave ſpacious bridge, which there gives paſſage over the Seine, by the 
help whereot he was able to enlarge himſelf on both ſides the river, In this place 
the duke of Montpenſien, who had followed the track of the duke of Mayerne out 
of Normandy, without receiving any oppoſition, joined with the king's armv, who 
intended to make that town his magazine, gave the Government of it to the ſieur de 
Villiers, and leaving his baggage, ammunition, and part of his artillery there, put 
in a Garriſon of 2000 foot. | ; 5 
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Poiſſy being taken and manned, the king of Navarre, with his vanguard; went 15839; 
without delay to beſiege Pontoiſe, in which monſieur d' Alincourt was Governor; and 
with him the ſieur de Hautfort, put in alſo by the duke of Mayenne, to ſupply what 
ſhould be defective; theſe having fortified a church which ftood in a corner of the 
town, and reduced ir to the form of a Raveline, ſtood conſtantly upon their defence; 
The firſt force was employed againſt the church,\which battered and aſſaulted, and no 
leſs reſolutely defended; maintained itſelf for the ſpace of nine days : at the end of 
which, Hautfort being killed with a cannon-ſhot; the church was alſo taken and ut- 
terly demoliſhed; and the defendents retired to make good the walls. But the fieut 
d Alincourt being wounded in the ſhoulder, and the moſt valiant of the defendents be- 
ing lain by the violence of the artillery, and in the fury of a bloody aſſault, the reſt 
were neceſſarily forced to yield; who marched out of the town upon the four and 
twentieth of July, with this condition, that they ſhould not bear arms again in ſer- 
vice of the league, till after three months. . ve BLEAK 
The next day after the taking of Pontoiſe, the foreign army arrived at Poiſſy-bridge; 
for monſieur de Sancy, being firſt met by the count de Tavannes, with five hundred 
horſe, in the confines of Bourgongne, and then in Champagne by the duke de Longue- 
ville; and the ſieur de la Noue with twelve hundred horſe, and two thouſand French 
muſketiers, had advanced with great diligence; nor durſt the duke of Mayenne; 
who had made ſhew that he would oppoſe his paſſage, meet him with ſo much weaker 
forces; ſo that upon St. James's day they paſſed the bridge at Poiſſy, being received 
with great joy, and provided for with great plenty, to refreſh themſelves, by mon- 
ſieur de Villiers, who had cauſed many carts full of wine and proviſions, to be brought — 
beyond the bridge, to welcome the Swifſes and the Germans. The next morning, The Swilld 
which was St, Anne's day, the king deſired to ſee them, and view them in their di- arrive, and 
viſions, largely ſpread over the fields ; and being accompanied by the king of Nas Sabre ore 
| warre, and the duke of Montpenſier, he welcomed and cheriſhed the commanders 8“ B. 
with great familiarity, honouring them with ſuch warlike preſents, as the ſtate of 
things, in the fury of arms would permit. There were ten thouſand Swiſſes, two 
N. German foot, two thouſand Reiters; to which the forces of the king, the 
duke of Longueville, the duke of Mont penſier, the baron de Giury, the king of Navarre 
being added, the army amounted to the number of two and forty thouſand fighting 
men. The terror of this army made all the places thereabout to yield; and the 
bridge of St. Cloud, a place within a league of Paris, having had the boldneſs to ſhut 
their Gates, upon the nine and twentieth day, was victoriouſly forced open, and the 
relief which the ſieurs de Bourdaiſiere, and Tremblecourt had attempted to put into it, 
with two regiments of foot, and four hundred horſe; was likewiſe furiouſly driven 
back by the cavalry. 1 3 | 2 
The affairs of Paris wete already reduced into an exceeding ill condition; for all the 
bridges being loſt, all the neighbouring towns ſurrendered, all the paſſages of the ri» _ 
ver ſtopped, and the city ſtraightned on all ſides, there was no other hope left than TheKingwith 
what the preſence of the duke of Mayenne and of the army afforded, which was all ſhut 2 victorious 
up within the circuit of the ſuburbs of Paris. The army was $000 French foot; and IG 
1800 horſe ; but ſo great was the fcarcity of victual, and the terror that had ſeized every ſiege A "AT | 
one by reaſon of the king's proſperous ſucceſſes and ſevere reſolution, that within two having taken 
days the French foot were reduced to five thouſand, and the Germans demanding meat all thoſePlaces | 
and money, began to threaten, that they would go over to the enemies camp. Nor 2 
were the inhabitants more reſolute, or more unanitnous than the ſoldiers; for te 
common people following the ordinary courſe, as they had been precipitate to rebel, 
ſo hoping by their meanneſs and obſcurity to lie hid, and eſcape unpuniſhed, were 
eaſily induced to ſubmit themſelves to the king; and thoſe who from the beginning 
had been inclined to his devotion, but durſt not declare themſelves, now by his being 
ſo near, and by the danger of the reſt; being become bold and fearleſs, began to per- 
ſuade the people thro? the ſeveral quarters, and to put them in ſuch deſpair of the pre- 
ſent affairs, that the duke of Mayenne was no leſs troubled with the inconſtancy of the 
Pariſians, than with the potent forces of the king; yet ſhewing courage anſwerable 
to the Greatneſs and urgency of the neceſſity, he diſpatched young Meneville 
to the duke of Lorain (to whom Famets, having been befieged by him a whole 
year, was at laſt ſurrendered) deſiring him to come perſonally to his relief, and had 
given order that four thouſand Germans, levied by his commiſſion; ſhould make 
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1589. haſte to join with him, that they might advanee together to raiſe the ſiege of Paris. 
But theſe ſuccours were too late, too far off, and too uncertain ; for the Germans were 
yet in their own country, The duke of Lorain was not well reſolved what he ſhould 
do, the reputation of the league was ſuddenly fallen in every province, and the peo- 
ple, the firſt violence of their paſſion being over, and they full of infinite fear, thought 
every where of returning to the king's obedience, who having taken St. Cloud, had 
himſelf begirt the fauxbourg of St. Honore, and all that fide of the Louvre to the ri- 
ver; and the king of Navarre on the other fide beſieged from the fauxbourg of St. 
Marceau to that of St. Germain. The duke of Mayenne was quartered in the faux- 
bourg of St. Germain, and defended both St. Marceau and St. Viftoire, having cauſed 

his poſts ts be ſhut up every where with trenches : the ſieur de la Caftre, with the Ger- 

mans and a regiment of Walloons guarded the fauxbourg of St. Honore, Montmartre, 

and St. Dennis, which was likewiſe encloſed and fortified with trenches. In the city 

the dutcheſſes of Nemours, Montpenſier, and Guiſe, with the preachers (tho* much 

fallen in courage and reputation) were buſy in animating the people, who appeared 

manifeſtly ſad and dejected. Monſieur de Rhojne executing the office of camp-maſter 

General, ran up and down to every place 3 and the prieſts and friars had taken up 

arms, putting themſelves generally upon military duty. 

The city of Paris being in ſo great a ſtraight, and in ſo much terror (a thing very 

well known to the king, by the frequency of thoſe which ran every hour from the 

city to his camp) upon the laſt day of July, would needs perſonally view the enmies 

poſts; and by the advice of the mareſchal a Aumont, and monſieur de la Noue, who 

were with him, reſolved to refreſh his army the next day, and upon the ſecond of 

Auguſt to aſſault their works on every {ide ; being not only confident of a happy iſ- 

ſue, but as it were certain that the Germans would mutiny, and that many 1n the city 

would take up arms on his fide ; ſome out of their old conſtant inclination, and ſome 

by their preſent ſervices, to cancel their former faults and inſurrections. In his re- 

| turn towards St. Cloud, ſtopping his horſe upon a hill, from whence he ſaw all the 
A Saying of city diſtinctly, he broke forth into this ſaying 3 Paris, Thou art the Head of the King 
the King's, dom, but a Head too great and too capricious it is neceſſary, by letting Blood, to cure 
won ang th thee again, and free the whole Kingdom from thy Madneſs : And I hope, that within a 
hanger Ene- few days, here ſhall be neither Walls nor Houſes, but only the very Foot-ſteps of Paris. 
mies Works, And there was no man who did not already make that prognoſtick : And the duke of 
ſtaid at a place Mayeunt being reſolved not to out- live his ruine, had determined to get on horſeback 
from whence ith the ſieurs de Rhoſne, and de la Chaſtre, and to die honourably by fighting, ia 

he look'd upon 2 | Is of th . S, 

the whole City that ſpace that lies between the modern Wa Is of the town and the ſuburbs, which they 
of Paris, | ſaw they could not defend. | | : SI 5 
But as in the revolutions of this war, ſtrange marvellous accidents have ſtill hap- 
pened; ſo an unexpected and unthought- of chance, provided againſt the exigency of 
that danger, which neither the prudence nor valour of the commanders were able to 

| prevent. There was in Paris one Jaques Clement, a friar (of the order of St. Do- 

The Birth, minick, which commonly are called Zacobins) born of mean parentage, in a village 
Age and Con- called Sorbonne, in the territory of the city of Sens, a young man, about two and 
mage” F m twenty years of age, and always thought-by his fellow-friars, and many others that 
T Fiyar of the knew him, to be a half-witted fellow, and rather a ſubject of ſport, than to be fear- 
Order of St. ed, or that any ſerious matter of conſequence was to be hoped for from him. I re- 
Dominick. member, that (having been often to viſit friar Sepbano Luſignano, a Cyprian biſhop 
| Ol Limiſſo, and brother of the ſame order, when the court was at Paris) I have ſeen 
him, and heard the other friars make ſport with him, This fellow, either led by his 

own fancy, or ſtirred up by the ſermons which he heard daily made againſt Henry 

of Valois, called the tyrant, and perſecutor of the faith, took a reſolution to ha- 

The King is zard his life in attempting ſome means to kill him: Nor did he keep this bold thought 
called Feng of his ſecret, but cried out among his fellow-friars, That it was neceſſary to take 
N dwg ang arms, and cut off the tyrant : Which words, heard by them with their wonted laugh- 
Peder of ter, he was in deriſion called captain Clement by them all. Many provoked him, 
the Faith. by telling the king's proceedings, and how he was coming againſt the city of Paris: 
To whom (while the army was far off) he would anſwer, That it was not yet 

time, and that he would not take ſo much pains. But when the King began to 

draw near, he paſſing from jeſts to a ſerious determination, told one of his fa- 

thers, that he had a bold inſpiration to ge and kill Henry of Valois, and a e 
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him to counſel him, if he ſhould execute it. The father having imparted this buſineſs 1589. 
to the prior, who was one of the chief counſellors of the league; they both anſwered, 
That he ſhould take good heed, it were no temptation of the devil; that he Mou 
faſt and pray, begging of God to enlighten his mind what he ſhould do. Within 
a few days he came again to the prior, and the other father, telling them, He had 
done as they adviſed him, and that he found in himſelf more ſpirit than ever to un- 
dertake the enterpriſe. The fathers (as many ſaid) having conferred about the bu- 
ſineſs with madam de Montpenſier; or (as they of the league will have it) of their 
own proper motion, exhorted him to the attempt, affirming to him, That if he liv'd, 
he ſhould be made a cardinal; and if he died for freeing the city, and killing the 
perſecutor of the faith, he ſhould without doubt be canonized for a ſaint. The friar, 
ardently excited by theſe exhortations, laboured to get a letter of credit from the count 
de Brienne, who having been taken at St. Ouyn, was ſtill priſoner in the city, aſſuring 
him, that he was to ſpeak to the king about a buſineſs of infinite importance, and 
which ſhould redound to his very great contentment. The count not knowing the 
friar, but hearing how the city ſtood affected, and that many plotted to bring in the 
king, believing the buſineſs to be true which he profeſſed to deal in, made no diſt» 
culty of granting him the letter; with which departing upon the laſt day of Fuly in — Jaques 
the evening, he went from the city into the King's camp, where he was preſently 8 ene acl 
taken by the Guards; but he ſaying he had buſineſs and letters to communicate to with the Pri- 
the king, and having ſhewed the ſuperſcription, was brought to Zaques de la Gueſle, or, and others 
the king's attorney-general, who executed the office of auditor of the camp. The of - Order, 
ſieur de la Gueſle having heard the friar, and knowing that the king had returned —— he Kat 
when it was dark, from diſcovering the enemies works, told him, It was too late and to 3 
for that night, but the next morning he would bring him to him without fail; and end goes trom 
that in the mean time he might ſtay, for his ſecurity, in his lodgings. The friar Paris. 
accepted the invitation, ſupped at the table with Ia Gueſie, cut his meat with a ne _ 
Knife with a black haft, which he had about him, eat, drank, and ſlept without care. , Queſtion 
And becauſe a propheſy ran; not only thorough the army, but thorough the whole made to the 
kingdom, that the king ſhould be killed by a friar, he was aſked by many, if perchance Friar, and his 
he came for that end: To whom he anſwered without diſturbance, that thoſe were not Anſwer. 
things to be jeſted withal in that manner. In the morning, upon the firſt day of Au- 7 fe wth 
guſt, monſieur de la Gueſle went to the king's lodgings very carly, and having told p;;a, Wende 
him the friar's deſire to ſpeak with him, was commanded preſently to bring him, tho? into the King, 
he was not yet quite ready, but ſtill without his buff. coat (which by reaſon of his arms gives him a 
he was wont to wear) and having on only a thin taffaty doublet all untruſſed. The 2 and 
friar being brought in while they both withdrew to a window on one ſide of the room, arg wr, 
he delivered the letter from the count de Brienne, which the king read; and having it into his Bel- 
bid him proceed to tell his buſineſs, . he feigned to feel for another paper to preſent it; ly. 
and while the king ſtood intentively expecting it, he having drawn his wonted knife 
out of his ſleeve, ſtruck him on the left ſide of the navel, and left all the blade bu. Ihe _ 
ried in the wound. The king feeling the blow, drew forth the knife, and in draw- (ic: 
ing of it, made the wound wider, and preſently ſtruck it himſelf up to the haft in the to the Frair's 
friar's forehead, who at the ſame time (Ia Cueſle running him thorough with his Forehead. 
ſword) fell inſtantly dead; and was no ſooner fallen but Momperat, Log nac, and N de 
the marqueſs de Mirepoix, Gentlemen of the King's chamber, who were preſent ar the — eee, 
fact, threw him out of the window, where by the common ſoldiers he was torn in and being 3 | 
pieces, burnt, and his aſhes ſcattered in the river. 7 5 e opO88 of the. -. 
The king was carried to his bed, and the wound was not thought mortal by the Window, hes 
chirurgeons: Wherefore having called his ſecretaries, he cauſed an account of the n in pieces. 
buſineſs to be given to all parts of the kingdom, exhorting all the Governors not to 1 
be diſmay'd, for that he hoped he ſhould be cured within a few days, and be able to 
ride: The ſame he did to the chief commanders and principal officers of his army ; 
and having preſently ſent for the king of Navarre, committed to him the care of his 
army, and the diligent proſecution of the enterprize. But at night he felt wonderful 
great pain in his wound, and fell into a fever: Wherefore having called his chirur, 
geons, and ſearch being made, they found his entrails were pierced; fo that they all 
agreed his life could not laſt many hours. The king, who defired to know the truth, 
being told his danger, cauſed Eſtienne Boulogne his chaplain, to be called, and with 
very great devotion, made confeſſion of his ſins : But before abſolution, his con- 
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1589. feſſor having told him, that he had heard the pope had publiſhed a Monitory againſt 
him; and therefore he ſhould fatisfy his conſcience in the preſent extremity : He re- 
plied, That it was true; but the Monitory itſelf contained, that in caſe of death he 
might be abſolved; that he would ſatisfy the pope's requeſt, and promiſed faithfully 
to releaſe the priſoners, tho he ſhould believe it would coſt him his life and crown; 
With which ſatisfaction the confeſſor abſolved him, and gave him the ſacraments the 
fame night. The King feeling his ſtrength decay, cauſed his chamber-doors to be 
ſet open, and the nobility to be brought in ; who with abundance of tears and bitter 
ſighs ſhewed publick ſigns of their Grief: And turning toward them, the duke of 
Eſpernon, and the count d Auvergne his nephew ſtanding by his bed-ſide, he ſaid with 
an audible voice, That it troubled him not to die; but he was grieved to leave the 
kingdom in ſo great diſorder, and all good men afflifted and perſecuted : That he 
deſired no revenge for his death; for from his firſt years, he had learned in the ſchool 
of Chriſt to forgive injuries, as he had done ſo many in times paſt : But turning to the 
king of Navarre, he told him, that if the cuſtom of killing kings ſhould grow in 
uſe, neither ſhould he, by conſequence, be long ſecure : He exhorted the nobility to 
acknowledge the king of Navarre, to whom the kingdom of right belonged : and 
, that they ſhould not ſtick at the difference in religion; for that the king of Navarre, 
a man of a ſincere noble nature, would, in the end, return into the boſom of the 
church, and the pope, being better informed, would receive him into his favour, to 
prevent the ruin of the whole kingdom. At laſt he embraced the king of Navarre, 
The Death of and ſaid, repeating it twice over: Brother, I aſſure you, you will never be King of 
Henry the 3d, France, if you turn not Catholick, and if you humble not yourſelf unto the Church; after 
js nog 3 which words, having called his chaplain, he, in the preſence of them all, rehearſed 
N — "a the creed, after the uſe of the Roman Church, and having croſſed himſelf, began the 
having lived Miſerere, but his ſpeech failing him in theſe words, Reddi mibi Ietitiam ſalutis tui, he 
36 Years, and yielded up the Ghoſt contentedly, having lived thirty ſix years, and reigned fifteen, 
reign d ig, and and juſt two months. In his death ended the line of kings of the houſe of Valais, and 
32 or the poſterity of Philip the Third, ſirnamed the Hardy, and by virtue of the Salique 
Fakis ended in Law, the crown devolved to the family of Bourbon, neareſt of the blood, and deſcend- 
him, and the ed from Robert count of Clermont, the ſecond ſon of St. Louis. | | Yn 
Crown devol- The whole army being wonderfully grieved at fo fad, ſo fatal an accident, and eſ- 
A ee pecially the nobility, who accompanied the death of their prince with tears, which 
zoon. came from the bottom of their hearts; but on the other ſide, the Pariſians ſnewed 
profuſe ſigns of joy, and ſome among the Great Ones, who had till then worn 
mourning for the death of the lords of Cie, did again put on their Gallantry and their 
feathers, and leaving off black, clothed themſelves in Green ; though the duke of 
Mayenne with the wonted moderation of his prudence, far from ſuch like demonſtra- 
tions, minded only how to excuſe himſelf, and divulge with all diligence, that he had 
no hand in the buſineſs, and that it was directly and immediately the hand of hea- 
ven ; which nevertheleſs was believed by few ; for the opinion which was conceived 
was not to be rooted out of men's minds, it being unlikely that the chief men of the 
Union, and particularly the prior, a truſty counſellor of the Grand- council of it, ſhould 
not have conferred about the fact with the princes, and with their privity exhorted, 
and with effe&tual'motives ſpurred on the ſimplicity of the friar : but as the factious oc- 
currences of civil wars are full of lies and fabulous inventions, others added many fic- 
tions to the truth, which a certain writer, perhaps thro' ignorance, or heedleſneſs, 
or elſe thro? hatred, hath not ſhunned to publiſh in his writings. 
But howſoever it were, it is indeed a thing worthy of very great conſideration, to 
think how the ſingular virtues and eminent qualities of ſo brave a prince ſhould come 
to ſo cruel, ſo unfortunate an end; from thence to learn this excellent lefſon, That 
the ſkilfulneſs of the pilot avails but little, if the wind of divine favour, which with 
eternal providence governs mortal affairs, help not to bring our actions into their 
deſired port: For in Henry the Third were all amiable qualities, which, in the begin- 
ning of his years were exceedingly reverenced and admired ; ſingular prudence, royal 
magnanimity, inexhauſted magnificence, moſt profound piety, moſt ardent zeal in re- 
ligion, perpetual love to the Good, implacable hatred to the bad, infinite deſire of do- 
ing Good to all, popular eloquence, pleaſantneſs becoming a prince, generous cou- 
tage, valour, and wonderful dexterity in arms; for which virtues, during the 


' reign of his brother, he was more admired and eſteemed than the king _ 
| | ag | : 
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He was a General before he was a ſoldier, and a, great ſtates-man before he came to 1589. 
years of maturity ; he made war with power, deluded the experience of the moſt fa- 
mous commanders, won bloody battles, took in fortreſſes. that were held. impreg- 
nable, gained the hearts of people far remote, and was renowned and glorious in the 
mouths of all men: yer, when being come to the crown, he ſought out ſubtil in- 
ventions to free himſelf ſrom the yoke and ſervitude of the factions, both parties con- 
ceived ſuch a hatred againſt him; that his religion was counted hy pocriſie; his pru- 
dence, a wicked craftineſs ; his PR meannels of ſpirit; his liberality, licentious, 
and unbridled prodigality; his affability, was contemned ; his Gravity, hated; his 
name, deteſted; his private converſations, imputed to enormous vices z and his death 
being extreamly rejoyced at by factious men and the common people, was raſhly judged, 
to be the ſtroke of divine juſtice, | No 
After the king's death, the army remained that day as it were aſtoniſhed and ſtu- 
pied; nor were the Pariſians in leſs wonder and amazement, when by an unexpected 
accident they ſa themſelves left quiet that day, wherein with terror they looked for 
nothing but their utter deſolation. But the king of Navarre being gone preſently to | 
his lodgings at St. Cloud, though he had determined in his mind to aſſume the arms as 
and title of France, was doubttul, ſollicitious, and very uncertain what might come 
of it; for the Hugonots that depended on him, were few and weak, and if he ſhould 
ſeem to acknowledge the ſcepter from them, he ſhould without queſtion alienate the -*9 
ſtronger, and more numerous party. In the catholicks he could have but little con- The King of 
fidence, differing from them in religion, not having gained them by the merit of for- Navarre harz 
mer benefits, having ever been far from them, nay their enemy, and not ſo much as 1 * 
known by ſight unto moſt Pre of them, until that time. As for the foreign forces, he Cad he 
knew not what they would reſolve to do with themſelves, being under commanders fefted to him 
of ſmall credit and authority, without commiſſions from their princes, and for want in reſpett of 
of money, father in a condition to mutiny and diſband, than to yield obedience to Religion, and 
him, that had not means to ſatisfie them: for the king of Navarre, newly come out r 
of that narrow corner, where he had been ſhut up ſo many years, was ſo far from be- great per- 
ing able id pay them, that he had not wherewithal to maintain himſelf; and in the plexity. . 
dead king's treaſury was found very ſmall ſtore of money, the Gulf of war having | 
ſwallowed up both the revenues which were gotten in, and thoſe ſums which his 
friends had lent him in times of great need. To this was added the diſguſts which 
many chief men had againft him: the duke of Montperfier, though of the ſame fa- 
mily, yet in reſpect of religion, whereof he was moſt obſervant, had very little cor- 
reſpondence with him, not being able to endure, and counting it a ſhame to the whole 
family, to ſee him encompaſſed with Hugbonot miniſters and preachers. The count 
d' Auvergne, baſtard of France, a young man, of fierce nature, for ſlight occaſions, as 
quartering of ſoldiers, and dividing of ſpoil, was ſcarce wont to ſalute him; mon- 
eur de Vitry, monſieur de Villiers, and many others, who in times paſt had received 
benefits from the houſe of @uife, and had lately ſerved the deceaſed king, becauſe their 
courage would not ſuffer them to be called and accounted rebels, now that reſpect; 
and the bond of obedience being looſened by his death, could in no wiſe bend their 
minds to follow an enemy to the houſe of Lorain ; and which imported moſt of all, 
the duke of Eſpernon, who as the cuſtom is, hated and perſecuted all thoſe who he 
thought might remove him from the degree he held, or get before him in his maſter's — 
| favour, had broken almoſt openly with him in the king's life-tinſt: for the king of Cauſes of ha- 
Navarre having taken notice that the duke of Z/pernon bore him ill-will, and aimed 1 e 
to put him in diſgrace with the king, as a man of an open courage, and free ſpeech, OY 
had compiained manifeſtly of him ſaying, that if he thought to uſe him as he had duke of E 
done the lords of @Qzi/e, he would not endure it: And Eſpernon on the other ſide, pernen. 
had ſaid more than once, that the king of Navarre was went to make war not in 
royal camps, and with military diſcipline, but like a free booter, or a plunderer ; 
and that all outrages and inſolencies were committed by the Hugonots ; and at the 
taking Eſtampes, having found a ſoldier of the king of Navarre's own troop of dra- 
goons, who to ſteal the Pix out of the church, had thrown the ſacrament upon the 
ground, he killed him preſently with his owm hand; ſo that between them there was 
no very good intelligence. For all theſe reaſons the king of Navarre was ſurrounded 
with ſtraights and difficulties, not being aſſured what might ſucceed upon his Decla- = 
ration; and ſo much the rather, becauſe 57 knew many were ſecretly come from Paris 
2 | into 
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1589. into the camp, to work upon the minds of ſuch as were diſcontented, and that the 
duke of Mayenne, would give to all very large conditions. 3 by | 

But if the king was tormented with theſe doubts, and involved in thoſe cares, the 

minds of particular men were no leſs troubled and perplexed ; for the Hugonots doubt- 

ed, that the king would make more account of attaining to the crown, than of per- 
ſevering in their religion, and therefore feared he would eaſily reconcile himſelf to 

the church : and the Catholicks feeing him environed by du Pleſis Mornay, des A. 

mours a miniſter, and the Sieur dela Noue, and many others who were firm calviniſts, 

and calling to mind paſt experiences, believed he would not forſake that religion, and 

thoſe men with whom he had lived long, and ſuſtained the difficulties of his ad- 

verſe 1 3 and many of each religion were drawn and byaſſed by diverſe ſeveral 
intereſts, . | | be, 2 f 

The affairs of the army being ſo uncertain and diſtracted, the Catholicks, who 
were the greater part, gathered themſelves together, the night before the third of Au- 

guſt, to conſult what reſolution they ſhould take. Here their opinions were different; 

for many thought beſt to follow and uphold the crown by all means in the king of 
Navarre, that they might not wrong the juſtneſs of his cauſe, and violate the ſa- 

lique laws, but conſerve the kingdom in the lawful ſucceſſion. They ſaid, that by 


The Catho- doing otherwiſe it was neceſſary either to divide the kingdom among ſo many pet- 


| licks aflemble ty-Kings, as there were armed princes and pretenders ; or elſe ſubmit themſelves to 


themſelves to the rule and arbitrement of ſtrangers: That this was the true way to foment diſcord, 
conſult about and make the civil wars perpetual, to the deſtruction of the publick, and of every 
the future particular man, and to expoſe their common country-to new dangers, fatal accidents, 
and moſt cruel ſlaughters: That the hand of God was plainly ſeen ; which favouring* 
the juſtice of his cauſe, had, in an opportune conjuncture, armed him with forces, re- 
conciled him with his good ſubjects, and put him miraculouſly in a condition to be a- 
ble to attain to, and defend his crown : That it was a pious thing to follow the mo- 
tives and diſpoſals of heaven, and to leave the cares of future matters to divine pro- 
vidence : That, by the laws of God, princes were to be born withal, and qt to be 
deſpoiled of their rights, and inheritance for any particular defect: That King of 
Navarre was an ingenious prince full of clemency, modeſty, and ſincerity + That in 
him there was no cauſe to fear a violent and tyrannical power, but to hope for a good 
and lawful Government; and liberty of life and conſcience, which he till then had 
granted to every one: That finally, it was a thing unworthy of the French name and 
nobility, to adhere to rebels, who had impiouſly imbrued their hands in the bowels of 
their prince, and with maniteſt wrong and violence endeavoured to deprive and de- 
ſpoil the blood royal of the lawful ſucceſſion of the crown: But on the contrary, 
That it was an action worthy the name of Cavaliers, which they profeſſed, to vindi- 
cate their juſt blood, unjuſtly ſhed by his ſubjects, and to maintain the true and law- 
ful heirs of the crown in the poſſeſſion of the kingdom. The authors of this opi- 
nion were the ſieur de Rambouillet, the baron de Eiury, and eſpecially the duke of 
Longueville. | | | „ 
But many others argued on the contrary ſide, that they ought to obſerve divine. 
before human laws; and that the health of the ſoul was always to precede tranſi- 
tory worldly things; that the reſpect of religion, in the ſucceſſion of kings, was 
antient : For, that depends upon the law of nature, and this upon the particular 
conſtitutions and poſitive rights of nations: That the example of England was very 
near and remarkable, where the prince's alteraton of religion, had cauſed the deſtructi- 
on of the catholicks, and the alienation of the whole kingdom from the apoſtolick 
ſee : That the miſeries of Wars, and the calamities they bring along with them, might 
be ended in a ſhort time; but the danger of loſing their faith and ſouls, extended it 
ſelf to their children, and Grand-children, and to their whole poſterity for ever, which 
would receive an eternal loſs, and prejudice, by their preſent connivance : That it was 
true, princes were to be born withal, though wicked, and of a different religion ; but 
that was meant by ſuch as were already placed and eſtabliſhed in the throne, not of 
ſuch as were to be received and eſtabliſhed anew : That the king of Navarre had, by 
many means, with a thouſand intreaties, and redoubled reaſons, been perſwaded by the 
States- General, and by the earneſt defire of the late king, to change his religion, and 
yet could never be drawn from calviniſm: And if he would not leave it in his ex- 
tream neceſſity, it was not to be hoped, that he would do it in the proſperity of for- 
| | | 3 | tune; 
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tune; That what was ſaid of his nature and qualities, were very true ; but that he 1589. 
was ſo exceedingly affected to his religion, that he would think he did well in forcing 
men's conſciences : And tho? he had not a tyrannical mind, yet one of a different na- 
ture might perchance ſucceed him: That at that preſent it was fit to foreſee the future, 
and not to alienate a moſt chriſtian kingdom from its obedience to the pope, and 
from the fellowſhip of the church of God. This argument was held by monſieur 
#O, the fieur de Manuy his brother, monſieur d' Entraguos, Dompiere the field-marſhal, 
and the greater number of the aſſembly. .” eee ee 
Between theſe two contrary opinions aroſe a third, as it were in the middle of the The Catbo- 
balance, held by the mareſchal de Biron, the duke of Luxembourgb, the duke of Eſper- licks reſolve, 
non, and the wiſeſt among them, That the king of Navarre ſhould be deelared King to declare tho 
of France, and that they ſhould ſerve and uphold him in that quality; but upon if may e 
ſurance, that he would change his religion, and embrace and maintain the Roman 2 . * 
catholick faith: And this motion was drawn from the will and prudence of their dead aſſurance that 
king, who at his death had declared him lawful ſucceſſor ; but had alſo at the ſame he would . .. 
time admoniſhed him, that he ſhould never be king in peace, if he embraced not the ange his Re- 
Roman Catholick religion! 1 . ene 
This reſolution was in a manner generally followed, and charge was given to thoſe 
that had propoſed it, to let the king underſtand, with all modeſty, what they had de · 
termined, The duke of Luxembourg, accompanied with the reſt, carried the meſſage, The Duke of 
and told him, that the princes, lords, and officers of the crown, together with the ca- feet au 
tholick nobility that was in the army, which were the greateſt and beſt part of the delivers the N 
kingdom, were ready to acknowledge him king of France, to ſerve and maintain him Reſolution of 
ainſt every one, ſince God and nature had called him to the crown by a lawful ſuc- the 8 
ſſion: But withal they beſought him, that for the general contentment and reaſonable _ 85 ous 
ſatisfaction of all his ſubjects, for the Good, peace, and tranquility of his kingdom, K of Navarre! 
for the honour of his own perſon; and for that which became the title of a moſt chriſ- 
tian king, he would be pleaſed to turn to the catholick religion, and to come again 
into the boſom of the holy church, to take away the pretences of his enemies, and 
the ſcruple@of conſcience of his ſervants, to the end, that he might be ſerved, obeyed 
and honoured with the univerſal applauſe of them all: That his majeſty would not 
think this their propoſition and moſt humble ſupplication, ſtrange ; for it would ap- 
pear much more ſtrange to their conſciences, and the whole chriſtian world, that one 
ſhould be eſtabliſhed king of France, who was no catholick, as all his glorious prede- . 
ceſſors had been, from Clovis the firſt king that received baptiſm, | | 5 
The king, tho he was much troubled and perplexed in mind, yet either preferring 4, Kine 
his religion before the crown, or knowing that by pleaſing his new catholick ſubjects, tanks d 
he ſhould diſpleaſe the Hugonots his old adherents, took alſo the middle way, and an- Catholicks, 
ſwered, That he returned thanks with a moſt ſincere French heart to the nobility, for and his An- 
their acknowledgment of his right: That he knew them to be the principal mem- 2 2 
bers of the crown, the foundation of the kingdom in time of war, and the eſtabliſh Religion. ” 
ment of his ſcepter: That he embraced them with all tenderneſs of heart, being 
ready to requite their duty and fidelity, both in publiek and in particular: But deſi- 
red that they would not think it ſtrange if he did not fo preſently ſatisfy their firſt re- 
| queſts, becauſe the quality of the thing demanded, required a convenient time of ad- 
vice, and the ripeneſs of a grounded reſolution : That he ſet a greater value upon 
his ſoul and confines, than upon all earthly Greatneſs : That he had been brought 
up and inſtructed in that religion, which yet he held to be the true one; but 
nevertheleſs, he would not therefore be ſtubborn and obſtinate: That he was ready 
to ſubmit himſelf, either to a General, or national council, and to the inſtructions, 
which, without palliating the truth, ſhould be given him by learned conſcienti- 
ous perſons. But that theſe were motives which proceeded from God, effects of the 
maturity of time, and which ought to be laboured for in peace and tranquility, and 
not amidſt the noiſe of arms and war, and with a dagger at a man's throat: That he 
had a firm reſolution to endeavour the ſatisfaction of his ſubjects, and the contentment 
of his kingdom; but that conjuncture was not proper to put his good defires in ef- 
fe&, leſt his action and declaration ſhould ſeem feigned and counterfeit; and extorted 
by force, or elſe perſuaded by worldly intereſts: Wherefore he intreated them 
to ſtay till a fit opportunity; and if in the mean time they deſired any condition 
or ſecurity for the maintenance of the catholick religion in the ſame condition it 
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1589. was at that preſent, he was ready to give them all the ſatisfaction they could wiſh 
I for. | 
With this anſwer the deputies returned to the reſt of the catholicks aſſembled in 
The Sieur ds the Hoſtel de Gondi ; and the king with his moſt intimate friends retired likewiſe 
/a Neue, a Hu- to conſult, The ſieur de la Noue, a man of great experience in worldly affairs, 
gonot,tells the tho” he were a Hugonot, told the king freely, That he muſt never think to be king 
King, that he of France, if he turned not catholick z but that he ſhould endeavour to do it with his 
ene oy ke reputation, and without doing injury to thoſe who had long ſerved and upheld him. 
Kingof France On the other ſide, du Pleſſis Mornay, and the miniſters ſtood for liberty of conſcience, 
if he turn not and the cauſe of God, againſt earthly Greatneſs ; and, magnifying the forces of 
Catholick their party, told him, That they who had ſo many years defended and preſerved 
him, would alſo be ſufficient to eſtabliſh him in the kingdom. The king knew that 
theſe were ſwayed by their own intereſts, and joyning in opinion with monſieur de Ia 
Noue, reſolved within himſelf to turn catholick ; but as a generous and magnanimous 
prince, would not ſeem to do it out of ambition or conſtraint; and he believed the 
propoſition he had made to the catholicks to be very reaſonable ; ſo that he was de- 
termined to continue that reſolution, adding only the prefixed limits and circumſtan- 
ces of time. 3 5 ; | 
God ſeemed miraculouſly to inſpire the fame thought into the catholick party ; 
for though many of them, and particularly ſome prelates that were in the camp, did 
oppoſe it; yet the greater part, kindled with a juſt indignation for their king's death, 
could not hear of any agreement or accommodation with the league : Wherefore it 
was at laft concluded, That the king, taking a prefixed time for his converſion, 
ſhould ſecure the ſtate of the catholick religion, and that upon thoſe terms they woulg 
receive an1 follow him. 5 | | 
The deputies having carried this reſolution, and treated a long time with the king, 
and his counſellors, at laſt a writing was mutually agreed upon between both parties, 
whereby the catholick princes, lords, officers of the crown, nobility and ſoldiers on 
the one ſide, acknowledged Henry of Bourbon to be their lawful prince, and took an 
- oath of fidelity to him as king of France, promiſing him due obedience, and to ſerve 
Fre 9 and uphold him againſt every one: And on the other ſide, he ſwore, and promiſed, 
— wear upon the word of a king, to make himſelf be inſtructed within fix months, in the 
Fidelity to the catholick religion, by an aſſembly of conſpicuous perſons; and if need were, to call 


King by i, a national council, to the decrees whereof he would humbly ſubmit himſelſ; and in 
riting ſign- 


e yt %. the mean time promiſed to maintain the ſame Roman catholick apoſtolick religion in- 
bplich'd, and the Violate, not to innovate or change any thing in it, of what kind ſoever, but to pro- 


King ſwears to tet, defend, and ſecure it with all his power ; to diſpoſe of eccleſiaſtical benefices 
the Mainte- and revenues (in the manner obſerved by the kings his predeceſſors) to fit, and ſuf- 
prog 3 ficient perſons, of the ſame religion; to cauſe the uſe of it, and the ceremonies there- 
Igion by the ®f to be publick and principal in all places under his juriſdiction, as he had eftabliſh- 
ſame Writing. ed in the agreement made with the late king, in the month of April laſt paſt; that he 
8 would put no officers nor Governors but ſuch as were catholicks in thoſe towns which 
were under his obedience, nor in thoſe which for the time to come ſhould ſubmit 
themſelves unto him, or ſhould be taken; except only thoſe places which had been 
already granted to the Hugonots ; that he would admit none to any dignities, offices 
of the crown, or magiſtracies whatſoever, but ſuch perſons as publickly confeſſed the 
catholick religion; that he would conſerve and maintain the princes, peers of France, 
- miniſters of the crown, lords, Gentlemen, cities and corporations, and the three 
| ſtates of France in their wonted beings, priviledges, immunities, prerogatives, of- 
flces, places, and magiſtracies, without any prejudice or innovation whatſoever; 
that he would endeavour to take juſt and fitting revenge for the parricide committed 
upon the perſon of Henry the third, by ſevere exemplary-puniſhment, and the de- 
deſtruction and extirpation of diſobedience and rebellion : finally, that he permitted 
dis catholick ſubjects to ſend an ambaſſador to the pope, to inform him of the reaſons 
why they had acknowledged him, and ſworn fidelity unto him, and to ſue for, and 
obtain thoſe things of the apoſtolick ſee, which they ſhould think convenient for the 
univerſal Good of the kingdom. | : | | 
| Upon the fourth day of Auguſt this writing was ſigned by the king, on one ſide, 
and on the other by moſt of thoſe that were preſent in the camp; and was after - 
ward authorized and regiſtered in the parliament of Tours, according to the 


form 
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form which was wont to be obſerved by thoſe courts in the times of the former _ 1589. 
Thus the neceſſity of preſent affairs, and the freſh paſſion for the king's death, ſet- 
led this accommodation; which at another time would certainly not have been com- 
oſed. | | | | 
, Yet was not this agreement able to retain every body; for the duke of Eſpernon; 
who under colour of contending for precedency with the mareſchals of Biron, and 
Aumont, had not ſigned the writing, becauſe they, as the mareſchals, being in the camp; 
pretended to ſign firſt, and he as duke and peer of France pretended the ſame, doubt- The Duke of 
ing he ſhould be ill uſed by the king, and that in his preſent wants, he would either E/ernor ſtan- 
by intreaties, or force, wring ſome money fromehim, (whereof he was known to 1 
have very great ſtore) alledging that he had obtained leave from the late king to re- 2 a og 
turn to his Governments, departing the next day from the army with his troops, Writing, but 
and with many who. following the example, took that occaſion to return to their own departs from 
houſes ; and having made his journey thorough Tourain, he paſſes by Loches, and came Court. 
at laſt to Angouleſme. Fehan ſieur de Villiers, who had the Government of Poiſſy, a 
man very zealous in the Catholick religion, and who in his younger years had been 
exalted by the lords of Cuiſe, thoſe obligations ceaſing which he had to the late 
king gave up his Government, with the artillery and ammunition of the army, to 
Filbert ſieur de la Guiche, who by order from the king received it, and with two 
hundred horſe, and many Gentlemen that followed him, retired into his own coun- 
try ; and the ſame did many others ſeverally. Monſieur de Vitry, with a bolder re- 
folution, (which nevertheleſs was alſo followed by many) went over to' the league et 
without any demur, alledging that he ſaw no certainty at all in the king's promiſes, Many Lords 
and that he would not bear arms againſt the Catholick religion in favour of the Hu- and 2 great 
gonots : and the common ſoldiers, ſome out of impatience, ſome for want of mo- 13 
ney, ſome for fear of future ſufferings, began of themſelves to diſband ſcatteringly, lowing the 
in ſuch a manner, that by the ſeventh of Auguſt the army was diminiſhed above half Duke of E/ 
in number, and decreaſed ſtill daily. The ſame was feared of the Swiſſes; but the pernons exam 
mareſchal de Biron, who now followed his old inclination more than ever, did by rea- = 3 
ſons and intreaties induce them to promiſe that they would follow the king for the ſpace by ah 
of two months, till they ſhould receive new commiſſions from their cantons; towards of Auguſt the 
which, reaſons and intreaties prevailed not ſo much, as a good ſum of money; which Army is 17 
the king borrowed of his friends, and divided ſecretly among their commanders : fo —_ rs 
that without demanding further pay, but living upon free-quarter, they followed tze 
king's name and colours very quietly. Nor were the Hugonots more firm, or better 
ſatisfied than the reſt ; for having conceived hopes that the king who had been bred 
up, nouriſhed, defended and maintained by them, would; now he had attained the 
crown, exalt their religion, put offices and dignities into the hands of his ancient 
confidents, and truſt more in thoſe forces which had made him victorious among a 
thouſand dangers, than in the doubtful conditional promiſes of the Catholicks ; now 
they ſaw the contrary, accuſed him of ingratitude : and had it not been that they 
hoped he did but temporize till he were ſettled in his kingdom, and that then he 
would do contrary to what he had promiſed, ( which belief was by him cunningly 
fomented in his conferences with them) they would without doubt have utterly for- 
ſaken him; and yet for all that opinion, very few followed him, and thoſe unwil- 
lingly enough; for many, becauſe they thought not themſelves ſecure, others out of 
anger and diſcontent diſbanded, and returned in great abundance to the cities of their 
Party. | | i OD Es PT 1 880 
But the king having accommodated his mind, and fitted it to the preſent neceſſity, 
having aſſumed the name and arms of king of France, and not being able to 
make new expences, made uſe of the late king's houſhold-ſtuff, the ſame purple ſer- 
ving to mourn for his predeceſſor, which he till then had uſed for the death of his 
mother; and knowing that mens minds were not yet well ſettled under his obedience 
and that his own weakneſs was deſpiſed of many, he by the vivacity of his wit, by 
the readineſs of his anſwers, and by the familiarity of his converſation, behaving him- 
ſelf rather as a companion, than as a prince, and with large promiſes making up the 
wants of his preſent condition, endeavoured to fatisfie all, and to win the love of 
every one, ſeeming to acknowledge the kingdom, and the reputation of his actions 
| ſometimes to this man, ſometimes to that man, ſeverally, and profeſſing to be 
ready earneſtly to embrace thoſe occaſions of requital which ſhould repreſent 
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themſeves: To the Hugonots he ſeemed to lay open, and truſt his moſt intimate 
thoughts, and to acknowledge the foundation of his hopes to be in them. To the 
Catholicks he did very great honours, ſpeaking with much reverence of the pope, and 
the apoſtolick See; always honouring the eccleliaſtical order, and ſhewing himſelf 
inclined to the Roman religion, gave ſigns of a ſudden undoubted converſion. . 
To the common-people, he ſhewed himſelf compaſſionate of their burthens, and 
of the calamities of war; and to the meaneſt of them, excuſed the neceſſity of 
taking free-quarter upon them for his army, laying all the fault upon his enemies. 
To the Gentry with words and Geſtures full of reſpe&, he gave the Glory of true 
French men, of preſervers of their country, and reſtorers of the royal family, al- 
luring every one by theſe arts to follow him; eating in publick, ſetting open his 


moſt private lodgings to everyone, not concealing the neceſſity of his private condition, 


and propoling thoſe things in a jeſting way, which could not ſo well be diſcovered in 
ſerious counſels. 9 . | 7 | 


But the army being already reduced to ſo ſmall a number, that not only the ſiege 
of Paris could not be continued, but that it was needfull to provide ſpeedily againſt. 
the eminent danger which was ſo near (for the league fince the king's death, in- 
creaſed every moment in ſtrength and reputation : ) He being in private with the 
mareſchals of Biron and Aumont, the ſieur dela Noue, and the duke of Montpenjeer, 
(who having quieted his confcience by the king's promiſe, had for the intereſts of 
their common family, firmly reſolved. to follow him) conſulted a long time what 
courſe would be leaſt prejudicial to take in that preſent condition. And becauſe he had 


no means to keep the whole army together, which though he had been able to do, 


The King of 
Nawarreraiſes 
the ſiege from 
Paris, and di- 
vides his for- 
ces into con- 


venient places. 


would, within a few days, have been inferior to the forces of the league; they 
determined that the king, with the duke of Moni penſier, and the marefchal de Biron, 
would retire into the province of Normandy ; that the mareſchal d Aumont ſhould go 
into Champagne, and the duke of Longueville with monſieur de la Noue, into Picardy, 
to keep thoſe provinces faithful, and to reunite themſelves when time and occaſion ſhould 
require. | 1 

Bur the king knowing the vaſt ſtructure of the league, and how difficult the bur- 


den of civil wars is to be born, deſired to try the hope of an agreement with the duke 


of Mayenne, not being willing in any manner to be faulty to himſelf, or to neglect any 
poſſible means of ſettling himſelf in the crown; wherefore many men being come in- 
to the camp for ſeveral intereſts, he made uſe of the occaſion ; and hearing that one 
Bigot, a near ſervant to monſieur de Villeroy, was there, he cauſed him to be brought 
unio him by the fieur de Chaſtillon, and bad him to let his maſter know, that he de- 


| fired infinitely to ſpeak with him, and that if he would chuſe the place of interview, 


ihe king de- 
fires to ſpeak 
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over to the 


League : the 
Vuke of Max- 


ence will not 
conſent to it: 


They treat by 


a third perſon 


but nothing 15 
concluded. 


he ſhould have a ſafe conduct ſent him, and all neceſſary ſecurity. | 
The ſicur de Villeroy had taken part with the league, not only out of anger, be- 
cauſe he was ſo ſuddenly diſmiſſed from the court, but becauſe the Government of 
Lyons after the death of monſicur de Mandelot, was, contrary to the promiſes the king 
had made him, given firſt to the duke of Nemours, and then to monſicur de la Cuiche, 
putting by Alincourt his ſon, who upon that hope had married the daughter of Max- 
delot: To which caules of diſcontent he added, for a more potent excuſe, that all his 
land lying within the territories of Paris, and his court-penſion being taken from 
him, he knew not how to maintain aimſelf, if he joined not with that party, where- 
in he might enjoy the revenue of his eſtate. But however it were, Bigot having deli- 
vered the king's meſſage, he not being willing to do any thing without the duke of 
Mayenne's leave, told him what meſſage he had received from the king: But the duke 
would not let Villeroy go to the meeting, alledging that it could not be done fo ſe- 
cretly, but it would be generally known, and by conſequence thoſe of his party would 
ſuſpect ſomething, and fall into a jealouſy : That affairs were in a very hopeful con- 
dition, and that it was not good to diſturb them inconſiderately, being they might 
eaſily be croſſed ; and therefore only gave way, that he might receive a Gentleman 
in his houſe at Paris, and treat with him, if the king were pleaſed to ſend one for 
that purpoſe. With this anſwer Bigot returned to the camp; and the king not ſcorn- 
ing any kind of means to advance his fortune, and to let the Catholicks know that he 
dcfired peace, ſent preſently the ſieur de la Marſilliere his cabinet-ſecretary. = 
He not having been able abtain leave to ſpeak perſonally with the duke of May- 
ene, told the ſieur de Villeroy, that the king had ſent him expreſly, to — — 
| | | 1 | uke 
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duke of his good inclination to conſent to peace, and to repreſent unto him, how ne- 
ceſſary it was for the ee That he did very much eſteem the duke's perſon; 
and deſired to make him his friend, and to have him near him in an honourable de- 
gree of favour ſuitable to his condition: That the duke ought now to lay aſide his 
vain hopes of ſeeing him totally abandoned and forſaken; for all the princes, officers 
of the crown, lords, gentlemen, and others, that were both in, and out of the army, 
had ſworn allegiance to him, and promiſed him their aſſiſtance, he having ſatisfied 
them in what concerned religion, by a reciprocal promiſe made in writing, the copy 
whereof he left with the ſieur de Villeroy, to ſhew unto the duke: That not only the 


Hugonots, but even the Catholicks of the army themſelves, were much diſpleaſed | 


with the duke for the king's death, and had ſolemnly ſworn to proſecute their revenge 
till they were fully ſatisfied : That he had promiſed the ſame, and was intereſted in 
it; ſo that if ſo univerſal a Good and benefit, as the peace of the kingdom, did not 
make him yield, and alſo mollify the hearts of thoſe that were offended, he ſhould not 
be able ro do it afterwards, under colour of any other excuſe ; and that therefore the 
duke ſhould think upon it, and embrace this occaſion of regaining the affection of ſo 
many catholicks, and ſo much nobility, who, the reſpect of peace being taken away; 
would for ever be his bitter irreconcileable enemies: Finally, That he ſhould propound 
ſome conditions; for the king was extreamly diſpoſed to ſatisfy him in whatſoever 
was poſſible. Which things being told the duke by monſieur de Villeroy, he had com- 
miſſion to anſwer, That the duke had no private enmity with the king, and for his 
on part honoured, and held him in the higheſt veneration; but that religion and 
conſcience would not ſuffer him to enter into that treaty with him: That if his late 


brothers had in the king's life-time taken arms to hinder the crown from falling to 4 


prince of a different religion, as by the duke of Alancon's death they doubted that 
it might; now, that the neceſſity was more urgent, and the danger already preſent; 
he could not lay down thoſe arms that were taken up, without doing injury to the 
memory of his brothers, to his own conſcience, and to the ſolemn oath he had taken : 
That he had engaged his faith, and given his life to the publick cauſe, when he had 
accepted the office of lieutenant-general of the ſtate 3 and that having declared and 
acknowledged the cardinal of Bourbon king, to whom the kingdom had been judged 
to belong, he could not break his faith to him, nor reſolve of any thing till the ſaid 


cardinal were at liberty, and all thoſe of his party aſſembled together: That if the 


king's death had made him ſo many enemies, he hoped God would defend his inno- 

cence ; but his contentment was ſo great to ſee the death of his brothers revenged; 
that he was very willing to undergo all the hatred he had gotten by it: That he ought 
not, nor could not give counſel to that king againſt whom he had taken up arms : 
But he might eaſily know, that the liberty of the cardinal of Bourbon, and his con- 
verſion, were neceſſary to precede the treaty. With theſe general terms la Maſilliere 
returned to the king, at the time when becauſe he was able to ſtay no longer, he raiſed 
his camp from St. Cloud, and the towns adjacent. | V 
The reſolutions after the king's death had been no leſs doubtful and perplexed in 


* 


Paris, than they had been in the king's camp; for the duke of Mayenne's friends Madam 4. 
and kindred, eſpecially madam de Monipenſier, exhorted and counſelled him to make Manpenfer, 


himlelt be elected and declared king of France, by the party which he commanded 


and others ex- 
hort the Duke 


urging to him, that he ought not to omit that ſo great, ſo opportune occaſion of tranſ- of Mayenne to 
ferring the crown into his family, which had formerly been poſſeſſed by his anceſtors, make himſelf 


he being already acknowledged the head, and obeyed by the principal cities of the 
kingdom, by ſo great a number of the nobility, and by the greater part of the cler- 

y: They ſaid; the controverſy was between him, already acknowledged and obey- 
ed by thoſe of his party, and a prince of a different religion, whoſe inheritance might 
with reaſon be called in queſtion, both becauſe of the diſtance of degrees, and of his 


being an enemy to the church; for which conſiderations he would never be ſincerely 
loved, or firmly obeyed, by theſe very catholicks that ſeemed to adhere unto his 


party: That indeed now at firſt they had, out of anger for the King's death, been per- 
uaded to follow him ; but that catholicks and Hugonots being incompatible among 
_ themſelves, it would not be long before the memory of former hatreds would be re- 
newed; by which their blood being again ſet on fire, they would quickly be ſeparated 


and divided by the intereſts of conſcience; and their own natural enmities : That it 
was neceſſary to provide a manly; warlike and catholick king, to whbm — ery 
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1589. ſecurely run, as from time to time they ſhould grow diſcontented, finding their error; 
and leaving that party: That the cardinal of Bourbon, rages ve with old age, an 
kept in priſon, was in neither of thoſe conditions fit for that buſineſs : That the duke 
would be accuſed of want of courage, if he ſhould be faulty to himſelf in fo fair an 
occaſion: For they are poor ſpirited men, that count exceſs of moderation a virtue; 
whereas men of a noble mind, love and favour bold and generous defigns : That there 
was both honour ind profit in it, nay alſo poſſibility and conveniency ; and that the 
duke could neither be excuſed to himſelf, nor to his poſterity, if he neglected that 
Good which God ſo miraculouſly preſented to him: They urged, that to declare 
the cardinal of Bourbon king, was the true way to eflabliſh the king of Navarre in 
the: poſſeſſion of the crown; for ſo they confeſſed the kingdom to belong to the houſe 
of Bourbon; and the cardinal dying, who was already in the laſt minutes of his life, 
the lawful ſucceſſion could not afterwards be denied to his nephew 3 and though the 
pretence of religion remained, that was an objection which he would be able to take 
away at his pleaſure, by turning catholick, and hearing one maſs ; and though he 
| ſhould perſevere in his religion, yet the other princes of that houſe, who were catho- 
licks would ſucceed, and ſuffer no oppoſition ; that it was beſt to oppoſe the very firſt 
point, and aſſume unto himſelf that which he inconſiderately went about to confer 
upon another: that now the opportunity was ready and eaſy, which perchance within 
a few days would not be ſo; for the king of Navarre had promiſed to turn catholick 
within ſix months, and in the mean time it was poſſible his nephew the duke of Guiſe 
might be ſet at liberty, who being heir of the family, might perchance oppoſe his 
Greatneſs, his own intereſts having more power with him, than the reſpects which 
was due to his uncle's age and labours: That it was needful to undertake boldly _ 
and ſuddenly, before the king of Spain, the pope, the duke of Lorain, and duke of 
Savoy had time to think, and lay their plots to turn the courſe of affairs their own 
way; for he being once elected and declared, they would be neceſſitated rather to 
maintain him, than take part with the king of Navarre, a heretick, an enemy to 
Spain for Navarre, to the pope for religion, to the duke of Lorain for the duke of 
Bouillon's lands poſſeſſed by him, and to the duke of Savoy for the protection of Ge- 
neva and for the marqueſate of Saluzzo ; finally, they argued, that ſince the toils 
and dangers were certain, and that he was to bear the weight of them, it was much 
better to undergo labour and hazard for his own intereſts and Greatneſs, than to pro- 
mote the exaltation of another, and to uphold a frail, weak, impriſoned, unknown 
prince, from whom he was not certain to obtain any thing. | . 


he Duke of This ſpecious counſel favoured by ſelf-love, was oppoſed by Villeroy and preſident | 


Mayenne diſ. Janin, with whom the duke conſulted about all things; not that they did alledge 
— a againſt it either right or juſtice (things of very ſmall conſideration when the debate is 
doch not em. about a kingdom) but only urging the impoſſibility : That the Pariſians, the peo- 
brace the ple, and cities of his party were terrified with the late buſineſſes, having ſeen the 
Council of duke ſo few days before brought to the laſt extremities, and e Hang: ring with 
23 them for his own deſtruction: That they had loſt much of the opinion they had, and 
ed King of were not now ſo ardent as they were at firſt in the cauſe of the Union: That they 
France. deſired to have a prince powerful in men and money, that might be able to defend 
them, and ſecure them from the king of Navarre and his party; and therefore they 

had turned their eyes, ſome upon the duke of Savoy, ſome upon the duke of Lorain, 
many upon the king of Spain himſelf z nor did any thing elſe with-hold them but the 
right and juſtice of the cardinal of Beurbon, eſteemed the lawful ſucceſſor (for theſe 
conſiderations move, and are able ro do much more among the common people 
than in the minds of the great ones) which reſpect being taken away, there was 
not like to be any who would not rather chuſe to obey a king of Spain, held ſo potent 
a monarch, and that had ſo many ways to gratify and reward his ſubje&s, than a pet- 
ty duke of Mayenne, who had no other ſtrength than what the union of thoſe forces 
afforded, who had elected him their head; with what force, with what rhoneys, with 
what armies would he maintain the crown againſt the king of Navarre, and the 
greateſt part of the nobility united with him? with thoſe of the king of Spain, 
of the pope, of Savoy, or of the duke of Lorain? The houſe of Bourbon being 
excluded, there was none of them but pretended better right to the crown than 
he; for the Infanta of Spain was daughter to a ſiſter of the deceaſed king, the 
duke of Savoy ſon to one of his aunts, the duke of Lorain was head of the fami- 


ly, 
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ly and had ſens by another daughter of France; and the pope, if he were moved by 1589. 
zeal to religion, ought to be more pleaſed; by how much a more powerful prince it 
had to defend it; and if he were moved by intereſts,. he might hope for much more 
from any of thoſe other princes, than from the weakneſs of the duke of Mayennt; 
that an enterprize was not to be undertaken, which was neither generous, favoura- 
ble; nor magnanimous; but raſh, precipitate, and diſhonourable, which, together with 
the loſs of his fortune, . would coſt him alſo his life. r ö 
This council prevail'd with the duke of Mayenne, as. well for theſe conſiderations, 
as for two other reaſons 3 one, that Don Bernardino de Mendozza the Spaniſh ambaſſa- 
dor did in a manner openly contradict his election; wherefore, by reaſon of the 
authority and forces of the Catholick king, he thought it would be impoſſible to ef- 
fect that which he ſhould attempt againſt his will: The other, that if it ſhould be diſ- 
covered that he ſuffered himſelf to be ſwayed by his own intereſts, and not by the re- 
ſpects of religion, and the General Good, he feared he ſhould be forſaken by the pope; 
and all the confederates, and particularly by the Pariſians: For which reaſon he choſe 
rather to expect the maturity of time, and in the interim to cauſe the cardinal of 
Bourbon to be declared king, towards whom he. ſaw the common inclination bent, 
and leaving the hame and arms of king to him that was old, weak, and which im- 
ported moſt, a priſoner 3 to keep the force and authority of Government in his own 
hand, being certain, that by how much the more favourably he ſhould be nominated 
and elected by the league, by ſo much the more cloſely and warily would he be kept 
and guarded by the king of Navarre ; and by conſequence, ſo much the longer 
- would the ſupreme authority remain in him; in which time, either by his death, or 
ſome other occaſion, and perhaps by the help of victory, more eaſie and expedite 
opportunities might offer themſelves 3 hope in the mean time ſerving to ſpur on the 
other pretenders, whoſe aſſiſtance would either be quite taken away, or very muck 
cooled, if they ſhould ſee that place poſſeſſed at the very firſt, which they were plot- 
ting to procure for themſelves. 7 d ns a 1. 
Thus the duke preventing the peoples deſire, and the council of the Union, was 


the firſt that declared the cardinal of Bourbon king of France, with the name of The Cardinal 
Charles the Xth, and ſo cauſed him to be declared in the parliament; in the council of 2 
the Union; and to be proclaimed in the ſtreets of Paris; retaining to himſelf the name Ibner ace, 
and authority of lieutenant- general through the whole Kingdom. This declarati- is declared and 
on was pleaſing and plauſible to the people; who were thereby well ſettled and on- confirmed K. 
firmed to continue the war, as they ſaid, for the liberty of their king, and to root out of france by, 
the ſeed of hereſie; it was well approved of by the Spaniards, who deſired to gain time err i 
to diſpoſe of their affairs; but above all, it was a great ſatisfaction to the pope che Xtk, 
who in the ſame point ſaw both the lawful ſucceſſion ſafe, and the prefervation of 5 
The cardinal of Bourbon being declared the lawful king by the council of the Uni- 
vn, the duke of Mayenne by a lofty edict, full of high words, exhorted every one to 
aeknowledge that king which God had given unto the kingdom, to yield him due o- 
bedience, and to endeavour with all their might to free him from that impriſonment 
in which he was detained by his enemies; he commanded that every one ſhould tye 
himſelf by oath, before the officers of his province, to live and dye in the catho- 
lick religion, and to defend, protect, and confirm it; and pardoned all thoſe who 
within the term of fifteen days ſhould ſeparate themſelves from commerce with the 
Hugonots, and retire into thoſe places where the catholick nion commanded : 
Which edict, as ſoon as it was regiſtred and publiſhed. in the parliament, he diſpatch- 
| ed the Commendatory de Dieu to Rome again (who had brought the Monitory gainſt the 
late king) to inform the pope of the ſtate of affairs; giving him notice, that king 
Charles the tenth was declared, and intreated him to aſſiſt the cauſe of religion, not 
only by his approbation, but alſo by ſupplies of men and money. Into Spain he only 
diſpatched a great many ſeveral expreſſes, with particular news of the whole buſi- 
neſs, defetring to ſend any perſons of quality, till he had conferred with don 
Juan de Morrea, who having been ſent by king Philip before the king's death, he 
had notice was at that time in Lorain i For the catholick king, though he had not 
been willing openly to declare himſelf enemy to King Henry the third, to whom he 
in appearance bore reſpect, for many reaſons ; yet, as from the beginning he had 
laid the foundation of the league, and and ſtrengthened the duke of Guiſe, 
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1580. With great ſums of money; ſo after his death, he had cauſed Mendozza, hi 
ambaffador to ſtay in Paris, and there, under colour of favouring religion, cun- 
ningly to be preſent at all buſineſſes, who by his arts and money had ſo won the 
hearts of the Pariſans that he had as much power amongſt them, as the princes of 
the houſe of Lorain; and though the catholick king did never ſend any ſupplies of 
armed men openly to the league while the king lived, yet he permitted that count 
Jago de Collalto (who had raiſed a Tertia of German infantry for his ſervice, and 
which was paid by him) ſhould, under ſhew of friendſhip to the duke of Mayenne, 
go to ſerve him; and had, by his authority, and partly by moneys, aſſiſted the le- 
vies of 'Swiſſes and Germans, which the duke of Brunſwicł, count Charles of Mansfelt, 
and the fieur de Boſſompierre had made in favour of the league. But now the king's 
death had taken away that ſcruple, and that fo honourable a pretence of aſſiſting the 
catholicks againſt an heretick excommunicated king, preſented itſelf, the duke of 
Mayenne hoped he would turn all his forces to aſſiſt the league, and therefore he ſtaid 
to hear his mind more particularly from the mouth of don Fuan de Morrea, and then 
he meant to ſend ſome perſon of authority, to eſtabliſh the agreement of common affairs, 
But the king having heard of the declaration which had been made at Paris, and 
Charles the received in other places of the league, concerning the cardinal his uncle, the firſt 
| TA 8 thing that came into his mind, was (juſt as the duke of Mayenne had imagined) to 
and removed diſpatch his confident du Plèſſis-Mornay to Chinon, where the cardinal was, and give 
to Fontenay, a order, that he ſhould be removed to Fontenay, and there kept more carefully with 
ttrongerPlace, ſtricter Guards, thinking that place more ſecure, becauſe it was nearer Rochelle, and 
myers og invironed on all ſides with the Hugonot forces. The ſecond thing was to ſollicit the 
fer ger Guards Catholicks who had acknowledged him, to ſend the embaſſy already reſolved on to 
| Rome, to begin to enter into a treaty with the pope, and to ſee if it was poſlible to 
The Duke of ſatisfy him : Wherefore the catholick lords defiring that their embaſſy might have 
Luxembourg is authority, both by the birth and wiſdom of the perſon employed, choſe the duke of 
e Luxembourg, a man of moſt noble blood, of ſingular parts, and great experience in 
Pape by the buſineſſes of the court. The embaſſy to the pope being diſpatched, the king, deſi- 
- Catholick rous to ſhew that he remembred what he had promiſed to the catholicks, cauſed the 
| Royaliſt. aſſembly of the ſtates to be appointed in Oober following at the city of Tours, which 
-' 296 rs. a (the parliament and court of exchequer reſiding there) was made the metropolis of 
OL. of ho bis party. There he made ſhew to the catholicks, that in the congregation of the 
y or the 2 3 | 3 . 
States atTours, ſtates he would be inſtructed in the Roman religion by learned pious men, whom he 
which is made had ſent for from all parts; and with words and demonſtrations promiſed, that he 
Im _ would ſubmir himſelf to what ſhould be determined in the aſſembly : Although the 
Ne ls Hugonots affirm, that he told them otherwiſe in ſecret; which was not much to be 
N wondered at in the doubtfulneſs of his preſent condition. Theſe things being diſ- 
patched, all neceſſary and fundamental to the eſtabliſhing of his kingdom, not to ſtay 
for the whole army of the league, which was to follow Rim within a few days, he 
The Body of marched towards Compeigne, taking with him the king's dead body; and having by 
Hiury the 3d the way taken Meulan, Giſort, and Clermont, arrived there upon the four and twen- 
is laid in the tieth of Augilſt: And there having laid the body in the great church, with very little 
great Church pomp, and fuch as the neceſſity of the times would permit, he went towards Norman- 
at Conpegne. dy with all poſſible ſpeed. I IE Roy ==, 
At his entering into that province, as it were, for a proſperous beginning of good 
fortune, captain Rolet came to him, a man no leſs valiant than diſcreet, who held 
Pont de l' Arche, a moſt important place, three leagues above Rouen, and as it were 
the key of the river Seine; and taking the oath of allegiance, delivered up the for- 
treſs into his hands. Being come into the province, the king in three days march 
came to Darnetal, a town leſs than two leagues diſtant from Rouen, and there having 
incamped his army, he reſolved to make as if he meant to beſiege that city, in which 
the duke of Aumale and count de Briſſac were; not that he thought he had either 
ſtrength or preparations ſufficient to take it, but to ſhew a reſolute mind and a good 
courage, and to amuſe the enemy till he had diſpoſed what he had intended to do: 
Wherefore the army being- encamped, and the mills which were without the works 
being burnt, whilſt there paſs frequent ſkirmiſhes with the Garriſon, the king having 
left the care of the army to the duke of Montpenſier, and the mareſchal de Biron, went 
ſpeedily with three hundred horſe as far as Diepe; which city, governed by the com- 
mendatory de Chattes, had acknowledged him. When the king had carefully conſider'd 
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the city of Diepe, the haven of it (very ere upon the ſhore of rhe ocean) and 1 589. 
the country that lay near about it, he reſolved to remove thither with all his forces, 
and there to ſuſtain the firſt violence of the army of the league; being perſwaded to 
this reſolution, becauſe the town is ſeated upon the ſea, right over-againſt England, 
with a ſufficient harbour to receive any fleet, how numerous ſoever ; by which means 
he might have * of men, money, cannon and ammunition from queen Elixa- 
beth :\And in caſe he ſhould be ſo ſtraightned by the enemies, as to ſee himſelf not able 
to reſiſt, he might go away for England, to return afterwards, and land at Rochelle, 
or in what other place he ſhould think fit. He was the more confirmed in this de- 
termination, by the ſtrength of the city, and the caſtle of it; by the largeneſs of the 
ſuburbs, fit to quarter his men; by the ſtrong ſituation of the paſſages about it, 
which was ſuch; as every place might be defended ſpan by ſpan z fo that they could 
not, without a long time, and much fighting, be reduced within the circuit of the 
caſtle, For all theſe reaſons,he preſently diſpatched Philip fieur du Freſne unto the queen 
of England, (to whom he had formerly been ſent by the late king, and was returned 
about that very time) to let her know his neceſſities, and to deſire her aſſiſtance of men 
and money: And having made this moſt important expedition with moſt exquiſite 
diligence, he joined his horſe to theGarriſon of Diepe, and took Eu and Neuf-Chaſtel, 
but weak towns, yet not far off, that he might take away all near impediments : and 
having purged the country very carefully on all ſides, he returned to the army at 
Darnetal, to bring it with a commodious march to quarter at Diepe. | | 

He marched from Darnetal the ſecond of September, with one thouſand and four 
hundred horſe, two regiments of Swiſſes, which amounted to the number of three 
thouſand, and three thouſand French muſkettiers; to ſo ſmall a number were his The King's 
forces reduced ſince the king's death. There were with him the duke of Montpenſier, Army is redu- 
who led the van; the count Auvergne, grand prior (anger for the king's death, and ced to about 
deſire of revenge, having made him forget all former diſguſts 3) Armand mareſchal ©2** [aw oa | 
de Byron, who had the chief authority in the Government; his ſon Charles baron de — eee ht 
Byron; Charles of Montmorancy ſeigneur de Meru, or, as they called him, lord 4 An- with goodsue- 
ville, who commanded the Swiſſes; monſieur de Chaſtillon, General of the French in- ceſs as far as | 
fantry; monſieur de Reux, field-mareſchal z monſieur de Baqueville, who command- Diepe. 
_ ed the light horſe; the ſieurs de Rembures, de Larchant, de Mignoville, de Guitry, du 
Hallet, and de la Force; the other lords and Gentlemen, according to the firſt reſolu- 
tion, being gone into ſeveral parts of the kingdom. With theſe commanders, and 
with this army, the king being come near Diepe, gave order that the commendatory 
de Chattes ſhould continue in the city, and in his wonted command of the citadel, 
with the ordinary Garriſon of two hundred ſoldiers, and two companies of French in- 
fantry extraordinary, which made in all the number of five hundred foot; and he 
with the whole army reſolved to keep poſſeſſion of the field. _ : TOS 

The city of Diepe (as hath been ſaid before) is ſituated upon the ſhore of the The Situation 
ocean ſea, juſt over-againſt England; and hath a port on the right fide, which, ex- of Dine de- 
_ tending itſelf like a half-moon, is able to contain a great many veſſels with great ſe- ſcribed. 
curity; and on the left hand ſtands the citadel, which being of a four-ſquate form, 
and ſeated ſomething high, doth with four great towers ſcour the field on one 
ſide, and on the other maſters and commands the town. The ſeat of this city is 
ſtrong and advantageous : For on the ſide toward the ſea it is fortified with flankers, 


ravelins, and platforms, beſides the ſo powerful defence of the water; and on the 


ſide toward the land, the country is ſo rough, that armies cannot be brought thi- 
ther without much difficulty, nor cannon without much more ; and the manner of 
the way round about, affords an infinite number of convenient obſtacles for defence : 
For it lies between two ſteep, uneven, woody hills, which from the bank of the ſea, 
ſhoot out many miles into the country ; and between thoſe two lies a narrow valley, 
' thorough which runs the river Bethune, which dividing the city from a great bourg 
called Pollet, falls into the haven, and thence conſequently into the ſea, By this 
river the ſca-waters entering, when it is high tide, do ſpread themſelves for many 
miles over the valley, making it ſo fenny, deep, and dirty, that there is no paſſing to 
the city along the plain, but only upon the two hills ; and by another way, which, 
made by art, leads along the foot of the hill on the left hand, and with many turn- 
ings and windings, comes to the Gate of the town. So that only two ways lead 
to the city: one upon the top, the other at 7 To” of the hill on the left hand 4 
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and the way which is upon the top of the hill on the right hand, leads ſtraight to Po. 
let, which bourg is divided from the city by the interpoſition of the haven, and the 
current of the ſmall river Bethune. The country from one hill to the other, is all 
mooriſh and rotten by the ſtanding of the waters; and there is no paſſage, but only 
by a very narrow way, interrupted by many bridges, becauſe the river divides itſelf 
into many ſtreams : Upon the hill on the left ſide, which is no leſs ſteep and craggy 
than the other, ſtands the caſtle of Arques, little more than a league from the town, 
a place excellently fortified both by art and nature, which commands a great bourg 
of the ſame name, that lies under it, juſt upon the way which at the foot of the moun- 
tain leads to Diepe along the bank of the river: The right hand hill, which is much 
more woody than the other, doth not run on 3 united in one ridge, as that on 
the left hand doth, but about a league from Pollet, is parted by a great valley, which 
extends itſelf as far as over- againſt Arques; and in it upon the right hand is Marting- 
liſe, a great commodious village; and on the left an hoſpital of St. Lazarus, which 
the French commonly call a Maladery. | | 
The king having with his commanders diligently ſurveyed every one of thoſe pla- 
ces, reſolved to quarter with all his army at Arques, believing that if the duke of 
Mayenne followed him, he would not paſs along the hill on the right ſide, which 
leads only to Pollet thorough the valley and the wood, but would keep the ſtraight way 
that goes to the walls of Diepe: Wherefore the whole army working ſpeedily, and 
likewiſe thoſe few peaſants which could be got together, he encloſed the caſtle and 


poſſeſſing all bourg with a good trench of about eight foot wide, and as much in depth, making 
Places of Ad- orks on the inſide with all the earth, and diſtinguiſhed it with redoubts and ravelines, 


about ſixty paces diſtant from each other: and then having placed his cannon to the 
beſt advantage, he himſelf lodged in the caſtle with all the French foot, and the ma- 
reſchal de Byron in the bourg with the regiments of the Swiſſes, ſhutting up in that 
manner both the ways which lead towards the town, as well that at the top, as the 
other at the bottom of the hill. The horſe, quartered in that ſpace which reaches 
from the trenches as far as Diepe, lay ready behind the army to move where need 
| ſhould require, there being left room enough, in fitting places of the trench, to ſally 
out conveniently fifty horſe in front, a ſufficient body for any action they ſhould under- 
take. Many ſhips were appointed at Diepe to fetch victual for the army from Eng- 
land, and the coaſts of Normandy, from Caen, St. Lo, and Carantan, places which 
held for the king; which ſucceeded marvelouſly well: for ſome winds brought in 
barks from England, others thoſe that came from Normandy, ſupplying with inter- 

changeable aſſiftance the neceſſities of the ſoldiers, who in that convenient ſeaſon of 
the year; had alſo many miles of a molt fertile country in their power; by the fruits 

whereof both horſe and foot were plentifully furniſhed, ED 85 

In the mean time the duke of Mayenne having received the marquiſs du Pont, who 
was come with the army of Lorain to aſſiſt the league, and likewiſe the duke of 
Nemours, who had brought up the forces of Lyonoiſe, monſieur de Balagny, Gover- 
nor of Cambray, and finally the German horſe and foot which had been levied by 
his order, with the help of Spain; that he might preſerve his reputation, and fulfil 
the infinite hopes he had to conquer, and drive the king out of the kingdom, was 
moved from Paris upon the firſt day of September, and with ſix thouſand Spiſſes, four 
thouſand German foot, twelve thouſand muſkettiers between French and Lorainers, 
and with four thouſand and five hundred horſe, received Poifſy, Monte, and Vernon, 
which yielded to him; and having in two days taken Gournay, which would have 
made reſiſtance, marched on diligently towards Rouen, whence finding the king de- 
parted, he took along with him the duke of Aumale, and ſo increaſing his forces, 
which augmented every hour, continued on his voyage with the ſame ſpced towards 
Diepe; but he took a different way from what the king and his commanders thought 
he would; for leaving that by the hill on the left hand which goes to Diepe by the way 
of Arques, and upon which he knew the army was prepared to make oppoſition, be- 
ing excellently quartered in places of advantage; he marched on by the hill on the 
right hand, with a deſign to come to Pollet, and making himſelf maſter of it, to 
block up and command the mouth of the haven, that the king being deprived of the 
uſe of ſhipping, and cut off from his paſſage to the ſea, might not only want the aſſi- 
ſtance he hoped to receive from England, but alſo be reduced to extream neceſſity of vi- 
ctual, thinking he ſhould this way very eaſily conquer, and make an end of the war. 
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But the king, to whom the ſieur de Baqueville, who had the care of diſcovering the 1589. 
motion of the enemy, had brought word in time, that the duke of Mayenne had ta- 
ken the way toward the hill on the right hand, perceivitg his aim, and deſiring to pre- 
vent it, left the mareſchal de Byron at Arques with the Swiſſes, beſides a thouſand muſ- 
kettiers, and ſix hundred horſe ; not only that he might hinder the paſſage of the ene- 
my on that (ide, as had been the firſt intention; but alſo that paſſing croſs the valley, 
he es an advance to the foot of the right hand hill, and there draw a line about the 
Maladery, and then make another great trench toward the bottom, to ſhut up the duke's 
paſſage on that ſide alſo by a double impediment, to the end that he might not be 
able to get over to the left hand hill; which if he could do, he might either aſſault the 
army in their works, or elſe putting himſelf between, might ſtraighten it, and ſeparate 
it from the town, Care being thus taken for matters without, the king with the reſt 
of the the cavalry, and the remainder of the French muſketiers went preſently tho- 
rough the city to Pollet, where, with continual labour day and night, the lords and 
commanders taking no leſs pains than the common ſoldiers and inhabitants of the place, 
he environed the whole bourg with a deep trench, which ending in the form of a 
ſpur, made a ſharp angle, in the point whereot a great mill was made into a fort, filling 
it up with earth, and ſetting palliſadoes round about; ſo that having planted ſix pieces 
of canon, though but ſmall ones, upon the works, he brought all his men to lie within 
that fortification, ER | , | 
The duke of Mayenne, who by reaſon of the hindrance of his artillery, and the 
difficulty of the ſteep rugged ways, had been fain to march ſlowly, arrived upon Wed- 
neſday the thirteenth of September within ſight of Pollet, and having drawn his army 
into battalia, made a ſtand for three hours, expecting that the king would come forth 
of his trenches to fight; and in the mean time, cauſed his light-horſe to ſcour the 
country every where, being led on the one ſide by the duke of Nemours, and on the 
other by the count de Sagone. But the king finding himſelf wichout compariſon in- 
ferior in forces, (for his ſoldiers were few more than ſeven thouſand, counting alſo 
thoſe that were at Arques; and the duke's army was between eight and twenty and 
thirty thouſand horſe and foot, and was furniſhed with great ſtore of ammunition, 
and an excellent train of artillery) keeping within his works, conſented only that 
the light-horſe commanded by the Grand-Prior ſhould go out, and after them the The Duke of 
fieur de Larchant's, and monſieur de la Force's troops of lanciers, to make good their 3 
retreat if need were. They ſkirmiſhed all the time that the army of the league ſtood the King's 
ſtill, and ſometimes the ſervice grew ſo hot, that the ignorant thought often the com- trenches, 
manders would put it to a battle; in which encounters the king's party prevailing for draws his Ar- 
che moſt part, there was very little hurt done on either ſide. But the duke of May ÞY. ns. 
enne knowing the king would not venture the hazard of a day, unleſs he were forced, King's ſoldiers | 
and then with the advantage of his works and trenches, retiring over the hill, quar- coming onlyto 
tered his army at Martingliſe ; and having cauſed Pollet to be viewed that night, and ſcirmiſh, no 
found that it was excellently fortified, and in a manner inacceſſible on all ſides, by rea- * follow- 
ſon it commanded all the plain, and that it was flanked and fortified by the cannon off 
the town, reſolved not to attempt it, but to paſs over to the hill on the left ſide, to try 
either to take the caſtle of Arques, and beſiege the king's army; or elſe to draw them 
to battle in the defence of their poſt ; for he was ſo confident of the valour and num- 
ber of his men, that if he could not do otherwiſe he, he feared not to aſſault the 
king, even within the advantage of his own trenches. 
In the main time the mareſchal de Byron had poſſeſſed himſelf of the Maladery ; 
and as ſoon as he had with infinite diligence caſt a great trench round about it, he 
placed there twelve companies of Swiſſes, and three hundred French muſketiers ; 
and not truſting wholly to that, had made up another high work within leſs than five 
hundred paces below the firſt, into which he put the Swiſſes of the king's guard with 
colonel Galatti, | 8 | „„ | 
The duke having given three days reſt unto his men, upon the ſixteenth day at 
night marched with all his army in battalia without noiſe of either drum or trum- 
pet, and turning his back towards Pollet, paſſed beyond the king's trenches, and ap- 
peared about break of day upon the deſcent of the hill that goes down into the plain, 
purpoſing to pals the bridges unawares, and to get up without oppoſition on the left 
ſide ; but he found himſelf prevented by the king's vigilancy, who being come in the 
cvening ſilently to Arques, and having — of his moving many hours before it 
= | neee en. * | Was 
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599. was day, had diſpoſed his forces in exceeding good order: ſome at the entry of the 
bridges, where the Grand prior was with his light-horſe, and the lanciers of the 
fieur Larchant, and monſicurgde la Force; Tome in the middle of the plain, where the 
French infantry was encompaſſed with the bogs and pools made by the rivers; ſome 
in the lower way of the hill on che left ſide, where the duke of Montpenſier was with 
the nobility and the companies of Rambures, Hallo, and Mignoville; and ſome u 
the aſcent of the fame way where the mareſchal de Byron was, with a ſquadroa of 
_ Swiffes flanked with muſkettiers. The artillery of Arques was all levelled to ſe- 
cure the plain; and Galati having turned his back to the Maladery, and his face 
toward the enemy, did with his Swiſſe muſkettiers play from the ſecond trench, 
and annoyed that very deſcent by which the army of the league was to come 
down. | | | | | 
The duke thought that defence ordered with ſo good conduct, that not to fight at 
the ſame time with ſuch a diſadvantage of place, and with an army which he ſaw 
ſtanding firm in their ranks moſt ready for the battle, took a reſolution to retire, and 
by experience found it was impoſſible to paſs the plain, and to get up the hill on the 
left dle, unleſs he firſt maſtered the King's two trenches, which from a high place, 
commanded all the deſcent and all the plain: Wherefore returning to his quarters at 
Martingliſe, he made his men ſkirmiſh ſometimes toward Pollet, ſometimes toward 
the trenches, to keep the king uncertain on which ſide he was reſolved to fall : And 
finally, upon the one and twentieth day in the morning, which was the feaſt of St. 
Matthew the apoſtle, being reſolved to try his fortune, he commanded the count deBelin, 
one of the field-marſhals, to go ſtraight. to attack the Maladery, and begin the battle 
there, with count Jago de Collatio his regiment of Germans, and the foot regiments 
of Tremblecourt and Chaſtaigneraye ; he having brought on his men thorough a covert 
woody way, but exceeding troubleſome, within ſhot of the great trench; the Germans 
9 95 wearied with their march and the unevenneſs of the way, and knowing the aſſault, 
The Germans by reaſon of the height of the work would be very difficult, reſolved to advantage 
of = er, their deſign by art, (if deceit may be ſo called:) Wherefore holding up their hats 
ow 1 5 upon the tops of their pikes, and ſtretching forth their hands, they made ſigns that 
to the King's their intention was to come over to the king's party, and not to ſtorm or aſſault that 
Party, are re. work: Which being eaſily believed, becauſe a rumour was ſpread abroad, that, be- 
ceived by; ing unſatisfied with the duke, they ſought an occaſion to revolt, they came till they 
e were juſt under the work, without being either ſhot at or reſiſted: Being arrived 
being entred, there, and confirming that with their words, which they had ſignified by their acti- 
fall hoſtilely ons, they were by the ſoldiers of the ſame nation pulled up by the hand, and helped to 
upon them get upon the Parapet; where they were no ſooner gotten up, but charging their pikes, 
__ 8 and turning their ſhorter weapons againſt the French and Swiſſes, they began to fall 
in, 229 make unexpectedly. upon them; who uſing neither muſkets nor firelocks, becauſe they had 
| themſelves them not by them; but ſeeing themſelves ſuddenly aſſaulted, or, as they ſaid, betrayed. 
Maſters of the and murdered, turned their backs without reſiſtance, and with infinite terror and con- 
e fuſion began to flee towards the deſcent, thinking to retire in ſafety to the plain. 
Tremblecourt and Chaſtaigneraye, who, dividing into two fleeing ſquadrons, follow'd 
the ſteps of the Germans, having ſeen this beginning, ruſhed ſuddenly out of the wood, 
and loſing no time, advanced as faſt as ever they could to the ſame trench, where 
cloſing with the flank of the German battalion, they ran together (being filled with 
courage and fury by their happy ſucceſs) to give a violent aſſault to the ſecond work. 
On the other fide, the mareſchal de Byron was run thither, to encourage colonel Ga- 
latti to defend the fortifications undauntedly : But the aſſault was ſo hot and unexpect- 
ed, by reaſon of the ſudden taking of the Maladery, that the Swiſſes of the Guard 
giving back, and the mareſchal de Byron being thrown from his horſe, that work allo 
was with incredible celerity gained by the enemy. 85 | 
The duke of Mayenne having heard of this fortunate beginning, and following the 
conjuncture of fo fair an opportunity, gave order to the duke of Nemours and the 


The Armies count de Sagone, to advance with the light horſe on the right hand of the trenches 


ein Battle. already taken; and to the duke of Aumale to fall on with one thouſand and two 
| hundred horſe on the left fide; and he himſelf, according as the quality of the ſitua - 
tion would permit, followed with the remainder of the army divided into ſeveral _ 
ſquadrons. The king full of Grief and anger for the unthought-of lols of the trenches, 
and ſeeing it was neceſſary to fight with his utmoſt force, encouraged the duke of 3 
| | 5 e penſier, 
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penſier with effectual words, to charge the duke of Aumale; and the grand prior on 
the other ſide to encounter the duke of Nemours, and the light-horſe of the league. 
The grand prior but young, yet deſirous to get honour, and with his own hand to 
take {ts revenge for the king's death, coming up to the head of his troop, and 
preſently putting down the bever of his helmet, ran full gallep to meet the enemy; The Grand 

and having ſent the count de Sagone at the head of his ſquadron, he called him by his Prior challen- 
name, and challenged him to fight hand to hand; which being no leſs gallantly ac- geth theCoun 
cepted, they charged one another ſo reſolutely, that the grand prior receiving a piſtol es rack = 
ſhot in the forchead of his helmet, reeled often, and was like to have fallen; but the che Sight of 
count de Sagone, wounded with a brace of bullets in the fide and left thigh, fell from both Armies. 
his horſe dead upon the earth. With no leſs fury than their commanders, did the 
king's light horſe ruſh upon the enemy: But their number was ſo much greater, be- 
ing followed by two ſquadrons of Reiters, whom the duke of Mayenne had ſent to ſe- 
cond them, that they were forced to retreat; fo that ſtill giving Ground, yet ſtill ob- 
ſtinately reſiſting, they were furiouſly driven back to the foot of the hill, whither 
the cannon from Arques reached, both to defend their own men, and repel the vio- 
lence of the enemy: In which conflict, hot and bloody on both ſides, the ſieur de 
Baqueville died fighting, who was the grand prior's lieutenant-general, On the other 
ſide, the duke of Montpenſier having met with thoſe who fleeing from the trenches, 
ran diſorderly toward the plain, being half routed by them, had much ado to diſ- 
engage himſelf, and keep his ranks ; and being come up to cloſe with the ſquadron 
led by the duke of Aumale, diſcouraged by their number that came up Picquering, 
and diſcharging their piſtols, he retired ſtill toward the deſcent, being fiercely purſued 
at the heels by the cavalry of the league. The king, who was between both the bodies, 
and who, to give fitting orders; had unadviſedly advanced to the ſteep of the right The King is iti 
hand hill, was ſo engaged in the midſt of many ſquadrons of the enemy, that being great Danger 
abandoned almoſt by all, and his courage not ſuffering him to flee, he thought him- in the midtt 
ſelf abſolutely loſt ; and with cries, intreaties, and threatnings, rode ſtopping and of the Enemies 
reproving, ſometimes one, ſometimes another, and bewailing himſelf with a loud 1 
voice, That in all France there could not be found fifty Gentlemen who had Courage the King * 
enough to die in company with their King, Nor did any man doubt but if the duke of France. 
Mayenne had come up time enough with the reſt of the army, the king and his whole 
forces had at that time been utterly ſuppreſt. But whilſt he, leading on the cavalry, 
by an uneven troubleſome way, feared they would be put in diſorder, and therefore 
marched very ſoftly, and turned back often to make them keep rank and file, he gave 
the king convenient time to recover: For in the interim the ſieur de Chaſtillon, with 
two regiments of French infantry, having quitted the hill on the left ſide, where he 
had ſtood from the beginning; and ſeeing the danger in which his party was, march- 
ed up with all ſpeed to the place of battle, and crying out to the king, Conrage, Sire, 
ave are here, and will die with you ; he charged the regiments of Tremblecourt and 
 Chaſtaigneraye with ſo much fury, that having taken the count de Belin priſoner, and 
the chief commander of the Lorainers, with the death of above three hundred of their 
men, he beat them out of the trench: at which time the tide of the buſineſs turning in 
a moment, the mareſchal de Byron being happily eſcaped out of the enemies hand, 
had with colonel Galatti made the Swiſſes ſtand, who before were running away; and , -.. . . 
facing about with as much Gallantry, as before they were fleeing with haſte; they Lb : Ling 30: 
marched up, and joyned with monſieur de Chaſtillon, who having already taken the Ren bs 
firſt trench, was rallying his men to aſſault the Maladery. The king himſelf being va- Chaftillon, re- 
liantly come up thither, cauſed the baron de Byron with an hundred Gentlemen, who covers the 
were gathered together about him from ſeveral parts, to alight from their horſes; and 2 4 
having placed them in the firſt file of the infantry, ſet them on without loſing further ee | 
time, to give a fierce aſſault to the great trench. The ſervice was hot and bloody for the Oppetti- 
the ſpace of a quarter of an hour; but Collalto's landſkenets already tired with their nity of the 
march and with fighting, being charged on all ſides, gave back at laſt ; and being Victory. 
beaten, and driven out with a great ſlaughter, quitted the Maladery, being repelled - 
with as much fury by the Swiſſe pikemen, and French muſkettiers, as they had by 
cunning been eaſily drawn into it at the beginning. 
In the mean time the king, whoſe admirable celerity did in ſuch a time of need ſup- 
ply all wants in all places, with threeſcore horſe which he had rallied with much ado, 
ran up to the duke of Monipenſier, and turned vigorouſly to charge the ſquadron of 
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1589, the fluke of Aumale, who being maſter of the field, did already over-run all the de- 
ſcent ; ſo that after an obſtinate fight, which laſted about three quarters of an hour; 
he broke quite thorough it, and followed it fighting to the craggy part of the hill. 
The Grand prior on the other fide, who before had been forced to retire, being ſuc- 
The Duke ef coured in his danger by the lanciers of the ſieurs deLarchant, Montataire, and la Force, 
Mayenne, who who came up laſt into the battle, preſently made the light-horſe of the league to turn 
with ſo much their backs, and to run full ſpeed along that way which leads from the place of battle 
| N to Martingliſe. The duke of Mayenne, who came thither when his cavalry was al- 
erous Succeſs ready retiring, and when the king's forces had recovered their works, thinking it 
began the Bat- too late to do any more, and that his men were tired with long fighting; and ſeeing 
tle of Arques, that becauſe the way was ſo bad, the ammunition which was behind came not up, 

rayon whereof the infantry had great need, having ſpent all theirs with fighting all the day, 
wearied , and Cauſed a retreat to be ſounded, and drew off to his firſt quarters. This was the dan- 
wanted Am- gerous battle of Arques, which was fought the whole day with various fortune, and 
munition. with an event fo different from the beginning, that the king ſaid openly at night, 
3 That the Duke of Mayenne either was not the Soldier which every one believed, or elſe 
3 os of pad born him Reſpeft, and reſerved him for a better Occaſion. . „„ 
1 Men of experience doubted not but the victory was on the king's ſide, who (tho? 
with various ſucceſs) had defended his poſts, and hindered the enemies from paiſing 
over to the hill of Arques, which was their principal end and intention; and yet the 
duke of Mayenne cried up the advantage of his own party, confirming it by a cornet 
of light-horſe, and three enſigns of foot which were fallen into the hands of his ſol- 
diers at the firſt taking of the trenches, and were therefore carried with infinite boaſt- 
ing to Paris, Of the league there were ſlain above fix hundred men, among which 
the count de Sagone and the baron de St. Andre; and of the king's men only two hun- 
dred : but the loſs was very great, by reaſon of the death of Bagueville, a reſolute, 
diligent, and a valiant ſoldier, and truly proper to command light-horſe, which re- 
quires not only courage, but alſo celerity and diligence ; Nor was it a ſmall misfor- 
tune that befel the ſieur de Montataire, the prince of Conde's lieutenant z; who having 

received a muſket ſhot in the left leg, was abſolutely lamed in the cure. | 

At night the duke, being reſolved to try all poſſible means to drive away the king, 
or to draw him out of his works, determined to paſs on the other ſide of Diepe, not 
by the ordinary road, but a long way about: for having gone round both the hills, 
he got in three days march on the north fide of the city near the walls towards the 
citadel 3 and the ſame night, being the four and twentieth of September, did with 
very great ſpeed cauſe eight pieces of cannon to be planted, with which the next 

morning he began to batter the houſes of the town : but the king, after the army 
of the league was ſeen to march that way, having left monſieur  Anville, with the 
regiment of the ſieur de la Garde, four companies of Switzers, and threeſcore horſe, 
to make good Arques, was come with all his army to Diepe ; and being quartered in 
the fauxbourgs, flanked and defended by the cannon of the citadel, he commanded 
the fight to be ſmartly begun on all ſides, by that means to hinder the enemy's battery. 
They of the league advanced no leſs fiercely to the ſkirmiſh ; but a new unwonted 
invention broke off the encounter, to their no ſmall loſs: For the king having ſent 
forth the baron of Byron with a great ſquadron of horſe into the middle of the field ; 
and the duke of Mayenne incenſed by their temerity in coming on ſo far, or thinking 
they had unadviſedly engaged themſelves, ſent out two great bodies of horſe to charge 
them ; at whoſe arrival the king's men opening to the right and left hand, with ex- 
pert readineſs, there appeared two great culverins in the midſt, which giving fire, 
and running off at the ſame time with {kill and admirable quickneſs, did not only 


kill many of them, and break their ranks, but by the wonderful art and ſpectacle of 


ſeeing two ſuch great engines ſkirmiſh among the horſe, cauſed the enemy to wheel 
. about and retire, This ſo new, and ſo nimble manner of ordering pieces of great 
A Device of weight, was the invention of Charles Briſe, a cannoneer born in Normandy, who, 
ike Royelilts. after having been many years at ſea with pirate ſhips in the Wieſt. Indies, was grown 
excellent in managing ordnance ; and in the whole courſe of the civil wars, per- 
formed both this and many other ſervices with very great praiſe of ingenuity and ex- 
perience. 3 | "D 1 ; 
But while they ſkirmiſhed hotly, and made a great noiſe about the town-walls 
with their artillery, the duke of Mayenne did in an inſtant cauſe the duke of 2 
| | : - wit 
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with the rear - guard (in which he had for that purpoſe placed a regiment of wafloons, 1589. 
the regiment of Lorain, and Collalto's landſkenets) to ſtorm the works and caſtle of 
Arques, hoping to carry it, and ſtraighten the king within the bare circuit of the 
town: but he found ſo ſtout a reſiſtance there, that after having re-inforced the aſſault 
for the ſpace of two hours, his foot were fain to retreat with the loſs of two cap- 
tains, and above an hundred ſoldiers: Nor did d' Anville's forces ſcape without 
loſs ; for notwithſtanding the ſtrength and advantage of the place, there were Nairn 
above ſixty foot, two Swiſſe captains, and colonel Ja Garde angerouſly hurt in the 
thigh. | 3 | 3 
But though the king and his army had fought very luckily, and beaten back the 
enemies in all places; yet were they not my much ſpent with wearineſs, (for being 
few in number, they were fain to do continual duty,) but alſo in want of vittual j for 
being reduced to ſcarcity in the end of September, and the rains and ſtorms beginning 
to be very great, neither could ſhips ſo opportunely bring 1n proviſions, nor could the 
country, waſted and deftroyed, furniſh any longer ſufficient food for men, nor for- 
rage for horſes, which by their toils and ſufferings were brought to extream weak- 
neſs. But the king's hopes depended upon the relief which he expected from two 
ſeveral places; for he had written to the duke of Longueville, and the mareſchal 
d Aumont, that uniting thier forces, they ſhould march up to him, thinking that the 
duke of Mayenne would not ſuffer himſelf to be incloſed between two armies, though 
inferior in ſtrength, but that at their approach he would raiſe his camp ; and ori 
the other ſide he knew four thouſand Engliſh foot, with great ſtore of ammunition 
were ready to be imbarqued, which queen Elizabeth ſent to his relief; by whoſe 
arrival, his army would be re-inforced, and their hard duty partly leſſened, not doubt- 
ing, but that with the Exgliſb fleet would come great ſtore of proviſions, where- 
with he might ſuſtain his army many days. The duke of Loxgueville, and the ma- 
reſchal a Aumont, contrary to expectation, came firſt, (as voyages by ſea are very 
uncertain z ) for having joined themſelves together with the count de Soiſſons, who 
was freed from his impriſonment in Bretagne, and the ſieur de la Noue, they haſtened 
their march in ſuch manner, that upon the ſix and twentieth day they quartered with- 


in ſix leagues of the duke of Mayennes army: Wherefore the duke that he might The Dake of 
not be encompaſſed, and becauſe he was out of hope of doing any good at Diepe, raifed 3 | 
his camp upon the eight and twentieth day in the morning, and drew toward Picardy Dips wich ith 
to meet the forces which by order from the Catholick King, were coming out of Flan- Army, 
ders with the ſieur de la Motte to his aſſiſtance, 5 3 Eee 
The next day the duke of Longueville and mareſchal d Aumont joined with the king 
who having left the mareſchal de Biron, at Diepe, went forth with ſix hundred hack 
and two thouſand foot to meet them, and following the army of the league the 
ſame way, took Eu, and the caſtle of Gamaches before he paſſed the river Somme, op- 
portunely making uſe of the occaſion, while the duke whoſe army dithiniſhed con- 
tinually by the running away of his men, (being intent upon his way) marched till 
cloſe; and in order, and went further from them; ſo that without receiving the leaſt | 
harm; the king came to Amiens, the chief city of Picardy, where he was entertained The King 11 
with very great pomp, being met without the Gates by all the citizens, who pre- modeſty refuſ- 
ſented unto him a canopy of ſtate to be carried over him, as the cuſtom is to do unto eth to go un- 
the king; but he refuſed it, giving great teſtimony of his prudence and moderation der 2 8 
by an act of ſo great modeſty. „% 3 e e 
Whilſt he ſtays at Amiens to put the army again in order, and fettle the affairs of 7he Generals 
that city, four thouſand Exgliſb, and a thouſand Scots, ſent by queen Elizabeth, ar- of thele forces. 
rived at Diepe: Wherefore the king to whom proſperous fortune began on all ſides 2 noble 
to ſhew her face) being returned with the whole army, received them to the great * 3 
contentment of every one: For they had not only brought an exceeding quantity of Lord Wil. 
victuals, but alſo a certain ſum of money, which without delay, or ſhewing the leaſt loughby; fa- 
ſign of covetouſneſs, was preſently all diftributed to his ſoldiers ; by which readineſs 2 e 
(though the ſum was not great) every body was equally pleaſed and ſatisfied. Lindſey : * 
The Engliſh having reſted themſelves, and thoſe that had born the toils in the ſervice ain in 
at Diepe being refreſhed after their ſufferings, in the beſt manner that poſſibbly might the Balle of | 
be, the king deſirous not to loſe time, now that the duke of Mayenne and his ar- Edghillwhere 
my were far off, reſolved to affault the ſuburbs of Paris, not ſo much out of any — 
grounded hope, that by the benefit of ſome — accident heſhoutd be able to take 4%. 
| —_ < ” | | the 
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15389, the city in the terror and tumult of the people, which by him and all his commanders 
was thought impoſſible z as by the pillage of choſe ſuburbs, full of the riches of many 
years, to ſupply the evident neceſſity of his army, 1n which the Gentry, no leſs than 
the private ſoldiers, were reduced to very great ſcarcity of money; and not only the 
furniture of their horſes, but even their arms and wearing cloaths ſpoiled, and broken 
TheKing's ar- with ill weather and perpetual ſervice, With this deſign he departed from Diepe upon 
my marches the nineteenth of October, having in his army twenty thouſand foot, three thouſand 
towards Paris. horſe, and fourteen great pieces, and with convenient marches took the direct wa 
to Paris. The Grand Prior, and baron de Guiry, who ſucceeded in the place of 
Baqueville, ſcoured the way before them with the light-horſe : The count de Soiſſons, 
and the mareſchal d' Aumont led the van-guard : In the battle was the king, with the 
mareſchal de Biron, and monſieur de la Noue ; the duke of Longueville led the rear: 
With this order, as ſoon as the army was come to Pont de Þ Arche, the duke of Mont- 
penſier having paſſed the Seine with three hundred horſe, went towards Normandy, 
to go to Caen, and look to the affairs of that province, where the forces of the league 
were very powerful: Upon the laſt of OZober, the king quartered with his army a 
league from the fauxbourgs of Paris, where the tumult of the people and the trou. 
ble of the dutcheſſes was very great, ſeeing the duke of Mayenne far off, and the king 
come unexpectedly to aſſault the city, at a time when they were perſwaded he had 
enough to do to defend himſelf, and that he was ſo weak he muſt needs be either 
preſently ſuppreſſed, or beaten out of the kingdom; for the duke of Mayenne crying 
up the Greatneſs of his forces, to the people when he went to the aſſault of Diepe, 
had written to Paris, that within a few days he would either bring the king up pri- 
ſoner, or force him to flee ſhamefully, into England. Now buſineſs proving ſo con- 
trary, the city unprovided of ſoldiers, and ſeeing they could not hope for any re- 
lief, was full of fear and trouble; eſpecially, there being no head of authority, who 
might keep the people in order, and provide what ſhould be needful: For though 
don Bernardino Mendozza, the Spaniſh ambaſſador, laboured with all his power to 
comfort them, with grave ſpeeches, and with his preſence in every place; yet there 
was no man in whom the Pariſians could much confide, either for experience in arms, 
or for alliance to that family: But at night monſieur de Rhoſne arrived opportunely, 
who being at Eſtampes (which town he had taken a few days before) marched four- 
teen leagues without any ſtay, and came into the city (though with but a few horſe) 
in the beginning of the night. At his arrival the council of the league recovering 
courage, refolved, that the ſuburbs ſhould be defended ; to which end, the people 
taking arms, and all, both great and little, and even the very fryars running armed, 
they were in the beſt order that might be, diſtributed in thoſe works which had been 
| caſt up three months before, at the time when it was beſieged by Henry the third. 
The ing af- The king before peep of day upon the firſt of November, being All. Saints day, divi- 
_ OW ded his foot into three Tertiaesz one of which was led by the mareſchal de Byron, the 
anrg % baron his fon, and the, fieur de Gaitry to aſſault the fauxbourg of St. Victoire, and 
Saints day, St. Marceau; the ſecond, led by the mareſchal d' Aumont, monſieur d' Anville, and 
takes them, Colonel de Rieux, againſt the fauxbourg of St. Jaques and St. Michael ; and the third, 
en Abe -_— commanded by the ſieurs de Chaſtillon, and de la Noue, aſſaulted the fauxbourg of 
x3: eue St. Germain. The cavalry being likewiſe diſtinguiſhed into three diviſions ; one led 
DO by the king, another by count Soiſſons, and the thrid by the duke of Longueville, ſtood, 
all ready in the field, each body as a reſerve to its ſquadron of foot, in caſe of any 
unexpected accident which might happen. The aſſault began when it was broad day 
light, and laſted very fierce for the ſpace of an hour; but the works being beaten 
| 5 1 84 doyn in many places, and there being no equality between the inexpertneſs of the 
e Burozin, People, and valour of the king's ſoldiers, the defendants were at laſt forced to 
of the order give back, who with a great ſlaughter had much ado to retire time enough to have the 
of St: Vomi- Gates of the city ſhut ; the aſſailants preſſing on violently on every ſide, and particu- 
mo, taken larly the ficur de la Noue, who having entered the fauxbourg St. Germain, and coming 
| abend © down through the ſtreet which is called the Rue de Tournon, followed thoſe ſo furi- 
be tore byfour Ouſly who retreated in at the Porte de Neſle, that it could hardly be ſhut, the ſieur 
horſes, for ha- de Ahoſie himſelf being there. In this aſſault above nine hundred Pariſians were 
bar Le ſlain, and above four hundred taken priſoners, among which Father Edmond Bourgoin 
N e Prior of the covent of Facobins z who being convicted by witneſs, to have publicly 
murderer. (in the pulpit) praiſed the murder of Henry the thrid, and to have counſelled and 


inſtigated 
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inſtigated the murderer, comparing him alſo in his ſermons, after the fact, to Judith; 1389. 
and the dead king to Holofernes, and the city delivered to Bethulia ; he was, by 
judgement of the parliament of Tours, ſentenced to be drawn to pieces by four horſes, 
his quarters burned, and his aſhes ſcattered in the wind: which ſentence, ſome few 
months after, was ſeverely executed. The ſuburbs being entred on every fide, the 
officers withheld their ſoldiers with infinite care, from running up and down con- 
fuſedly to plunder, till the cavalry were come in, and placed ready to repel thoſe that 
ſhould have the boldneſs to ſally out of the city; and then the quarters were divided 
among them, and leave given unto them to ſack it ; with charge nevertheleſs; not 
to violate either churches, Monaſteries, or other ſacred places ; which was obſerved 
with ſo much order by the officers, and obedience by the ſoldiers, that maſſes were 
faid that day in all churches, as if there had been no ſuch buſineſs ; and all the ca- 
tholicks of the king's army were preſent at them in great abundance, celebrating that 
holiday with very great joy. The ſacking of the ſuburbs laſted as long as the army - 
continued in them; and the pillage was fo rich and plentiful, that the king's army 
was wonderfully relieved and encouraged by it; 5 | 
In the mean time the duke of Mayenne having had notice that the king was march- 
ed toward Paris, omitting to meet with the miniſters of Flanders, for whieh reaſon he 
was drawn ſo near to thoſe confines : without ſtaying for further intelligence, moved 
that way with his whole army, and having paſſed the bridge of St. Maiſcant, (con- 
trary to the king's ex pectation, who had commanded monſieur de Thore, Governor 
of Senlis, to break it down, which he, being ſick in bed, could not ſo ſpeedily per- 
form) ſent the duke of Nemours before with the light-horſe, who arriving upon the 
ſecond of November, did very much raiſe the ſpirits, and eaſe the trouble of the Pa- 
riſians, who were in very great fear, that the king proſecuting his victory, would aſ- 
fault the city after the taking of the ſuburbs, The Duke of Mayenne came up alſo 
the next day : Wherefore the king, thinking himſelf not very ſecure in the ſuburbs, | 
being in danger to be ſuddenly aſſaulted, ſo that he could not be able to draw up his Tie Kine 
_ cavalry, marched out upon the fourth of November, on that ſide toward the Porte St. leaves the 80 
Jaques, and ſet his army in battalia, looking, for many hours, if the duke of Mayenne burbs of Pa- 
would follow him; but ſeeing there was not the leaſt ſtir from the city, he marched off at thearri- 
with a ſlow pace, and quartered the ſame night at MoniPhery, and reſolved to paſs on — = corn 
to Tours, becauſe he had given his word to the catholick lords, and iſſued writs to af- AD 
ſemble the ſtates there in the end of October: And though he knew that by reaſon the 
war was kindled in every place, and all ways unſafe, the deputies could not be met 
together at the appointed time ; and though he had not uſed any diligence to bring 
them together that he might not be ſo ſoon put upon the neceſſity of changing his 
religion, and making all the Hugonots diſtruſtful of him; yet would he be himſelf in 
that city; to the end he might not be accuſed by the catholicks, and that he might up- 
on that occaſion order the affairs of that province, and as ſoon as they were ſettled, 
return more freſh, and perhaps better furniſhed with the attendance of the Gentry, 
and with ſtrength to maintain the war. The next night the army lay under the walls 
of Eſtampes; which town being yielded without reſiſtance, the king, becauſe it had The King 
been taken thrice in a few months, thinking it could not be kept, cauſed it to be dif. cauſes Eſtam- 
mantled in his preſence, leaving the citizens at liberty to receive either party. Having 3 = oy 
ſtaid there a day, he diſpatched the baron de Guiry into Brie, the mareſchal d Aumont - = 
into Champagne, and the duke of Longueville into Picardy ; giving to each convenient 
forces to defend themſelves in thoſe provinces; and he himſelf, with the reſt of his 
army, making ſhort marches through Beauſſe, and the moſt frequent paſſes of the Loire, 
took the direct way into Touraine. | | | | hs | 
While the principal armies, and the heads of the factions make war thus ſharply, 
the other parts and provinces of the kingdom were no leſs unquiet ; but to the 
laughter of men, and ruin of towns, there were every where frequent bloody en- 
counters: For in the county of Beauvais, the marquiſs de Piennes, one of the princi- 
pal lords of the union, defeated and killed the ſieur de Bonivet. In Picardy the ſieur 
4 Arcy having called the ſame marquiſs de Piennes to his aſſiſtance, taking the oppor- A Narration 
tunity of the waters being let out, that the moat of Ia Ferre might be cleanſed, had * ſeveral fuc- 
ſurpriſed that town ſuddenly by night. In Berrie the ſieur de Montigity holding the happened at 
king's party, defeated and took monſieur de la Chaſtre's lieutenant in the open field: the ſame time 
and on the other fide, monſieur de Nenny, who held for the league, routed and took through all 
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1589. priſoner the ſieur de @amachee, In Champagne the count de Grandpre, accompanied 
with a great many Gentlemen that were of the king's party, ſurpriſed Vitry, and 
put all the defendants to the ſword : but being aſſaulted a few days after by colonel 
St. Paul, who was chief commander for the league in that province, they fought ſo 
ſtoutly that they of the league got a moſt bloody victory; and on the king's fide all 
the Gentlemen and officers were either killed or grievouſly wounded, and the count 
de Grandpre himſelf carried half dead roChaalons, being hurt in eighteen ſeveral places. 
In Normandy, the baron d' Eſchaufour, and captain Valage routed and put to flight co- 
lonel St Denis, who was going with his regiment to join with the duke of Montpen/ter. 
At Tholouſe, Lymoges, and Tours, there were moſt turbulent unruly ſeditions. In the 
tertitories of Geneva, the war was very hot between that city and the duke of Sa- 

The Dulce of boy, Who having poſſeſſed himſelf of that country, did alſo beſiege the city, about 

Sade befieg- Which he raiſed many forts, and was in very great hope to carry it. In Provence, mon- 

eth Geneva. fieur de la Valette Governor for the king, had many a ſkirmiſh with the count de 

Cars, and the ſieur de Vins, who commanded for the league; and on both fides many 

towns were taken, and many bloody encounters happened between them. In Dau- 

pine, colonel Alphonſo Corſo being joined with the Leſdiguieres, blocked up Grenoble, 

and Valence, the only towns in that province that held for the league: And thus with 

various ſucceſſes, but ſtill with the loſs of much blood, was the war proſecuted by 

both parties. | ; 1 | 

In the mean time, the king was come with his army to Chaſtau-Dun, where the 

Scviſſe commanders arrived, being returned from their cantons, whither they had 

been ſent by the ſoldiers of their nation who were in the camp, ro give notice of 

the death of Henry the third, and to receive directions from the republick what they 

ſhould do for the future. They brought anſwer, that the cantons would perſevere in 

the ſame friendſhip and confederacy with king Henry the fourth, as they had done 

with his predeceſſor, and that therefore they ſhould continue to ſerve and follow 

him: Which reſoultion of the Swiſſes was much furthered, not only by the wiſdom 

of the ſieur de Silleroy, who was there ambaſſador, but alſo by the preſence of Fagues 

Auguſte de Thou, who returning out of taly, (whither he had been ſent, by the late 

king to the Grand duke of Tuſcany) had negotiated and perſwaded that determina- 

tion. The king and his whole army was much pleaſed at it, as well becauſe they 

had found, the greateſt ſtrength of the infantry lay in the regiments of the Swiſſes 

who were there preſent, and had always fought very valiantly, as becauſe they had 

hope to encreaſe their number by a new levy, which ſhould be granted under the pub- 

lick enſigns of their cantons. | | | | 

The K. takes At his departure from Chaſteau-Dun, the king went to beſiege Vendo/me, a city of 

| 22 1 5 his patrimony, and which was thought very convenient, becauſe it was near the ri— 

Hou ni ver Loyre. The ſuburbs were taken in the firſt on-ſet; and the king in perſon ha- 

Soldiers: con- ving viewed the Walls, and the quality of the place; reſolved to batter that ſide of 

demns theGo- the caſtle, which oppoſite to the town, ſtands, but not very high over a ſpacious 

8 8 3 plain. There were two pieces planted the next day, to take away that defence, with 
I ang Fa. intention to plant a royal battery againſt the curtine, as ſoon as two towers were 
yds Robert a beaten down, which ſerved to flank it on each hand: but a great part of the tower 
| Franciſcan for on the left hand being fallen, after not many ſhot, ſome of the foot fell on to make 
having com- the aſſault 3 but they found the place without reſiſtance abandoned by the defendants: 
e wherefore having made themſelves maſters of the tower, they began with their muſ- 
hs Ila. kets to play from that higher place, upon the inſide of the wall, where thoſe of the 
| town were retired to make head : and the number of the foot continually increaſing 
with hopes of very good ſucceſs, the baron de Byron, newly made field-marſhal by 
the king, ran thither, and had ſcarce brought down the foot to aſſault the defendants 
at the wall, when they, full of infinite fear, forſook it, and the whole circuit of the 
caſtle at the ſame time, ſeeking to ſave themſelves by flight in the city ; but being 

prevented by the ſoldiers who followed them fiercely, the eity was alſo taken with the 
ſame fury in leſs than three hours; wherein, except churches, monaſteries, and other 
ſacred places, every thing was given up to the violence of the ſoldiers, who took there 
great ſtore of ſpoil and rich booty. The Governor who had often dealt perfidiouſly 
with the king, and had always falſified his faith by double-dealing, was condemned to 
death, as alſo father Robert a Cordelier, who had there publickly praiſed the king's mur- 
therer, and with his ſermons ſtirred up the common people. After the taking of Vendoſme, 


Lavardin 
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Lavardin and Montaut, caſtles of that juriſdiction, yielded themſelves, and the king 1389. 
finding no more reſiſtance in any place, came at laſt to Tours upon the one and twen- 
tieth of November. 1 
He entered into the city the ſame night by torch- light, being met at the Gates by e V. 
the cardinals of Vendoſm and Lenoncour, and all the preſidents and counſellors of the Ace of 


r ledged King of 
parliament, and was ſurrounded with a great abundance of people, becauſe all the * =." 
neighbouring towns were run thither to ſee his entry. The neceſſity of affairs per-. publick So- 


ſuaded not to ſpend time unprofitably, and the king's nature, that was quick and lemnity at 
ready, agreed with the preſent neceſſity: Wherefore the next morning coming without 1 5 
more delay to the parliament, he ſate in the royal throne, and was acknowledged 
king of France with publick ceremonies, and very great applauſe. Then hearing 
the murmurs and complaints of the catholicks of his army, and the earneſtneſs of the 
lords and barons who followed him, that he would obſerve the promiſe he had made 
them to change his religion, having cauſed the nobility to be publickly called toge- 
ther, who came greedily to hearken unto him, he told them in a few words, that to 
his great diſcontent, he ſaw how the danger and heat of war had hindered the ap- 
pointed aſſembly, which ſhould have been at that preſent time: That they them- 
ſelves had ſeen how he, laying aſide all other enterpriſes, had in conſideration of 
them, come to Tours, hoping he might ſome way give them all perfect ſatisfaction: 
That the nature of affairs, and not the will of men, oppoſed it; and that therefore 
conſidering how much advantage their common enemy received by his being at ſo 
great a diſtance, and by the delay of making a ſharp and diligent war againſt them, 
he entreated them to allow that to neceſſity which depended not upon his will, and 
that they would be contented the convocation of the deputies might be deferred till the 
fifteenth of the next March; in which time he hoped the fury of the rebels and ſedi- The King de- 
tious perſons being quelled, he might with more quietneſs of mind, and leſs damage fires that the 
to the common affairs, think of a happy eſtabliſhment of life, and future Government: Aſſembly of 
That as a pledge and ſecurity of his faith they ſhould accept his perſon, which was al- EE, 
ways in their hands: That he would ſincerely obſerve indeed, more than at that pre- yerfion was 
ſent he promiſed them in words, To which the catholick lords and Gentlemen aſſent- hoped for) 
ing, more out of neceſſity than of will, a declaration was made, that the time of the might be de. 
aſſembly ſhould be prorogued till the fifteenth of March next enſuing. The king <q m 
hoped that the war continuing, and men's minds being daily more enflamed between MI. 
both factions, the catholicks would ſtill be more confirmed to follow him, and that 
he might with excuſes which appeared neceſſary, and with divers promiſes and arti- 
fices gain convenient time to turn to the catholick religion, and that perchance they 
would be content he ſhould continue in his own; and therefore he politickly avoided 
their intreaties, and excuſed himſelf for not ſatisfying their deſires, as well leſt he 
| ſhould ſeem to ſway his conſcience to a compliance with the times, as leſt he ſhould 
loſe the adherence of the Hugonots, to the great diminution of his forces : Wherefore 
becauſe need ſo required, and not to give men time by idleneſs to think of new diſtur- 
bances, but to keep them continually imployed in military exerciſes, he reſolved to 
go from Tours, and move with his army to take in thoſe towns which the enemy held 
in the country of Maine and Normandy. | | | | 
Before his departure, Giovanni Mocenigo, the Venetian ambaſſador, having received | 
commiſſion from the ſenate, to continue in his embaſſy near the preſent king, being The republick 
with publick ceremony come unto his audience, preſented lexters to him from the ſe- of Venice ac- 
nate, with the title of King of France; wherein congratulating his coming to the 3 | 
crown, the ambaſſador Mocenigo made excuſes that a particular ambaſſador was not King * & 
ſent purpoſely, according to the cuſtom, by reaſon of the difficulty of the ways, bro- Fance; and 
ken every where by the incurſions of war. The ſenate had been in doubt whether Mocenigo, who 
they ſhould confirm their ambaſſador, and whether they ſhould give him the title of 1 — 
king of France or no; but finally, foreſeeing with a prudent eye, not only that it was che 5 nu 
neceſſary for the intereſts of Chriſtendom, that the kingdom ſhould be conſerved in the ay Som newer 
lawful heirs, which the league endeavoured to tear in many pieces, or to ſubje& it with the King 
to foreign princes; bur alfo, that the king being acknowledged by the. greater part in publick. 
of the nobility, which are the ſinews of the kingdom, and that by his virtue and 
courage, he was like to be conqueror in the end; reſolved at the ſame time to con- 
firm their ambaſſador, to give him the title of king of France, and to aſſiſt him in 
all things poſſible, as they had done all other kings of France in their urgent occaſions. 


Q.2 | And 


departs, which 
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1589. And tho' the pope's nuncio and the Spaniſb ambaſſador kept a mighty ſtir about it, 
and complained exceedingly, that an heretick, and one diſobedient to the apoſtolick 
ſee, ſhould be acknowledged king of France, contrary to the declarations made by. 
the pope in the conſiſtory of cardinals; yet the ſenate anſwered, That it con- 
cerned not the republick ot Venice to decide matters of faith, which belonged to the 
pope's care ; but that it acknowledged Henry of Bourbon to be deſcended from the 
ſtock of the blood royal, and true legitimate ſucceſſor of the crown, which could not 
be denied: That they meddled only with temporal things, and not with the know- 
ledge of ſpiritual intereſts ; and that they would treat with the king in what concerned 
the Government of thoſe ſtates under his dominion, without doing any prejudice to 

Giennins the pope's declaration. Which anſwer, tho? it gave not much ſatisfaction at Rome, 
Matteucci, the and that Gieronimo Matteucci, the pope's nuncio, reſident in Venice, made many pro- 
Pope'sNuncio teſtations, and in the end, departed ſuddenly from the city; yet ſo great was the 
having ky dexterity of Alberto Badoaro, their lieger ambaſſador to the pope, and ſo great the 
. A efficacy of the reaſons alledged by Leonardo Donato, ſent extraordinary ambaſſador 
Cain! the Ve- from the republick about that matter, that the nuncio being not ſo much as admitted 
netian Senate, to the pope's preſence, was conſtrained to return to his reſidence, and without further 
a replies an end was put to that buſineſs. The favourable declaration of that ſenate, 
not being vel was a very great fatisfaCtion to the king, as well becauſe the determination of the 
08 Pope, he wiſeſt politick aſſembly in chriſtendom, gave reputation to his forces, as becauſe he 
returns to his thought many other princes, eſpecially of Italy, would follow the example of Venice; 
Reſidence. Wherefore, both by letters, and by word of mouth, delivered by monſieur de Mets, 
the ambaſſador reſiding in that city, he ſtrove to expreſs ſingular Gratitude, and infi- 
nite reſpect for the kind inclination of thoſe ſenators. | „„ 
The king being departed from Tours upon the ſix and twentieth of November, 
cauſed ſiege to be laid to Mans, a place of wonderful importance, in which was the 
fieur de Bois-Dauphin with above two hundred Gentlemen, and ſeventeen colours of 
foot. The defendants made ſhew of holding out couragiouſly, and therefore burned 
the ſuburbs, and fortified that Gate toward which the king was to come, caſting up a 
Raveline in the form of a Tenaille. The count de Briſſac was come at the ſame time 
to la Ferts Bernard, with four hundred horſe, and two regiments of foot, who pur- 
poſed to relieve that town opportunely, and cutting off paſſages, and moleſting 
the army, had fallen upon a quarter of the king's German horſe, and pillaged above 
fifty of them. But after that the baron de Byron and monſieur de Chaſtillon, who were 
quartered in the ſuburbs, had with redoubled aſſaults taken the Raveline, which hap- 
pened the fourth day after the ſiege was laid, the defendents not ſtanding out the ut- 
moſt violence of the, battery, began to capitulate, and yielded with very large condi- 
tions: For the king, in whoſe army there was great want of powder and bullet, was 
infinitely pleaſed not only to have that place upon ſo eaſy terms, but that he might 
alſo provide againſt that want with the enemies ammunition that was in the town. 
The example of Mans was followed by Beaumont, la Val, Chaſteau Gontier, and all 
the places thereabout ; and the king paſſing forward, laid ſiege to Alancon, which 
city being yielded after three days battery, captain Lago, with the ſoldiers of the 
SGSrarriſon, retired into the fortreſs, with an intent to make it good; but when the 
The King Cannons were planted, he ſtaid not to be brought to extremity, but delivered it into 
makes himſelf the king's hands upon the fourteenth of December : In which place, the baron de 
Maſter of all Hertre was left with three hundred French foot. From this city the king marching 
khong wa on towards Normandy, beſieged Falaiſe, into which the count de Briſſac was entred 
Normandy, with many Gentlemen and the chevalier Piccard's regiment of foot; wherefore by 
reaſon of the commander's reputation, of the ſtrength of the place, but moſt of all of 
the unfitneſs of the ſeaſon, it was thought it would prove a long and difficult buſineſs; 
yet the fauxbourg de Guibray being taken, and the army quartered under cover, 
the king having perſonally viewed the ſituation of the fortreſs, commanded the bat- 
tery to be planted againſt the caſtle, judging that if he could take that, he might 
alſo at the ſame'time take the town. Beſides the principal battery, he cauſed alſo two 
culyerins to be planted upon a certain hill, by the ſhot whereof the paſſage was ſtop- 
ped which led into the city from the tower of the Dongeon, the principal ſecurity of 
the caſtle; and in this manner he did ſtraighten and incommode all the reſolutions 
of the defendants. The artillery played two days with very great violence ; which 
having utterly ruined and beaten down the tower, which defended the corner of the 


city 
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city and caſtle oppoſite to the Dongeon, the king made it to be aſſaulted the ſame 
night by two different ſquadrons, one led by the ſieur de Chaſtillon, that ſhould ſtrive 
to get into the caſtle from the broken tower ; the other by the baron deByron, which 
was to endeayour by the ſame way, to get into the town, which joined in that place 
to the fortreſs, Both ſquadrons did abſolutely effect their deſign ; for one paſſing 
chorough the ruined tower, forced the defendants to ſhut themſelves up in the Dongeon, 
and the other at the ſame time got into the chief ſtreet of the town; which without 
more reſiſtance was furiouſly taken and ſacked. The count ſhut up in the Dongeon 
with a few defendants, and thoſe already terrified by the valour the infantry had 
ſhewed, and the crofſneſs of the late buſineſſes, gave themſelves up the next morning 
to the king's diſcretion, who kept him and fifteen more of the chief of them priſon- 
ers, and with a kingly liberality gave his houſhold-ſtuff, among which was ſtore of 
furniture of very great value, unto the baron de Byron. | 


Argentan and Bayeux yielded without a blow, and the king proſecuting his march, 
came to Liſieux, which at ſight of his artillery yielded upon the thirtieth of December: 


Ponteau deMer, Pont Þ Eveſque, and all thoſe other towns, followed this example; ſo 


* 
7 


that the league had no place left in lower Normandy, except Honfleur, ſeated at the 


mouth of the Seine, right over-againſt Havre de Grace; which (tho the duke of Mont- 
penſier was much againſt it) was paſſed by without being moleſted, by reaſon of the 


king's haſte to go into the higher province. | 
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YEN HE Eleventh Book contains the Pope's Inclination touching the Aﬀairs 
of France: His Refolution to ſend Cardinal Gaetano his Legat thi- 
tber: The Variety of Opinions concerning his Commiſſions : His Arrival 


in the Kingdom: His Perplexity, and Fourney to Paris. The different Ends 


of the League are diſcourſed of. The —_— de Belin introduces a Treaty of 


Agreement: The Duke of Mayeune deliberates upon that point, and reſolves 


to proſecute the War: He beſiegeth Pontoyſe, which yields 1tjelf unto him: He 
encamps before Meulan, and batters it with great obſtinacy. The King comes 
to relieve that place. The Duke raiſes the Siege, and marches to meet the Sup- 


plies in Picardy, The King aſſaults Dreux, but to no purpoſe. The Duke of 


Mayenne returns increaſed in Strength. The King raiſes his Camp, and chu- 
ſeth a place of Battle in the Field of Vvry. The Duke follows, and comes up to the 
fame Place. The Armies fight, and the King remains victorious. The Preach- 


ers deliver the News of this Defeat to the Pariſians, who prepare themſelves 


conſtantly to endure a o1ege. Divers overtures of Peace are made; but nothing 


at all can be concluded. The Duke of Mayenne, to procure Relief, goes to the 


Frontiers of Flanders. The King takes all the neighbouring Towns about 
Paris. Siege is laid unto that City, to overcome it with Hunger. The Calami- 


tres of the Stege, and the Conſtancy of the Citizens are related. The Catholick 
Ling commands the Duke of Parma to march with his whole Army into France, 


ts raiſe the Siege of Paris: He enters into the Kingdom with great Forces, and 


with exceeding great preparations joins with the Duke of Mayenne, and ad- 


vances towards Paris. The King conſults what is beſt to be done; reſolves to 
raiſe the Siege, and go to meet the Enemy. The Armies face one another many 


Days. The Duke of Parma takes Lagny, and opens the paſſage of Viftuals 


to Paris. The King retires, and in his {Retreat gives a Scalado to the city, 
which proves ineffectual. The Duke of Parma takes Corbeil, and ſo abſo- 
lutely frees the city of Paris from want of Proviſions. He reſolves to return 
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into Flanders; marches in excellent order: The King follows him: There 
happen many Encounters. The duke departing leaves aid of Men, and pro- 
miſes ſupplies of Money to the League. The King returning marches towards 
Picardy. CO 


7 OW followeth the year 1590. full of all thoſe calamities 1398. 
A AR) SSP which uſe to be the conſequences of civil wars; but famous 
We# IV] alſo for the greatneſs of thoſe accidents that happened in 
it; the natural revolution of things having ſo brought to 
aſs, that in it the greateſt force and ſtorm of arms broke 
Forth with violence, In the year before, Henry the third's 
ambaſſadors and publick miniſters were already departed 
from Rome, by reaſon of the Monitory publiſhed againſt him 
when the news of his death was brought thither, which be- 
| ing come in a time when the pope was not only very much 
exaſperated by the conjunction made with the Hogonot party, but alſo infinitely ſol- 
licitous and anxious becauſe of the proſperous ſucceſs of his arms, was received by him 
with great demonſtrations of joy, thinking, that the miraculous power of the hand of 
God, had unexpectedly diverted that ruin which human remedies ſeemed no way able 
to prevent; His contentment was increaſed by the agents of the league; who to the 
confirmation of the king's death, added the reſolution of the duke of Mayenne and the 
council of the nion to acknowledge the cardinalof Bourbonthe legitimate king of France, 
with an open declaration and ſtrict oath to uſe all their might to free him from his im- 
pPriſonment, and that this reſolution was adhered to, and unanimouſly followed by al- 
moſt all the principal cities, with the greater part of the nobility, and the applauſe of 
theclergyof the whole kingdom: all which things being conformable to the popes wiſhes; 
who exceedingly deſired the excluſion of the king of Navarre, eſteemed by him an ir- 
reconcileable enemy to the church; but yet was not willing that the kingdom ſhould 
be divided into many parts, as ſome had a mind to have ir, and that ir ſhould come 
into the hands of a foreign prince, were the cauſe that he wrote not only very kind 
letters of great commendation to the duke of Mayenne, and the catholicks of the 
league, but that he alſo determined to ſupply them with men and money, for the 
ſetting at liberty, and perfect eſtabliſhment of the cardinal of Bourbon. Wherefore, Ihe Popt 48. 
without any delay, in a work which he accounted excellently good, and of wonderful folves ty wa 
great Glory and advancement to the apoſtolick ſee, he reſolved to ſend a legat into aſlitance to 
France, who by his preſence might aſſiſt affairs of ſo great importance, and might en- the League 4. 
deavour to reduce all the Catholicks, by ſuch means as he ſhould think moſt reaſon- 2 the 
able, to unite themſelves in one body under the obedience of the cardinal of Bourbon © 
already elected and declared king of France, whoſe freedom by all poſſible force was to Cardinal Hun. 
be endeavoured. For this buſineſs of ſo great a concernment, he choſe cardinal Henrico“ greater 
Gaetano, a man not only by the nobleneſs of his birth of great reputation, but alſo for de 
his worth and experience eſteemed of ſufficient abilities for ſo great an enterpriſe : yet clared Legat 
according to what the king's friends ſaid then, and his own actions diſcovered after- to the League 
wards too much inclined to favour the attemps and intereſts of Spain. He ap- in France. 
pointed moreover a ſelect number of prelates to accompany the cardinal-legat, all — 
men conſpicuous either for the fame of excellent learning, or approved experience in eee 
matters of Government; among which were Lorenzo Bianchetti, and Phillipo Sega, who Pope to ac- 
after were cardinals ; Marc Antonio Mocenigo biſhop of Caneda, a man well verſed in af- company the 
fairs and highly eſteemed by the pope 3 Franceſco Panigarola biſhop of ſti, a preacher Embaſſe, and 
of great renown ; and Roberto Bellarmino, a jeſuite of profound and admirable learn- Cone to be 
ing. To the choice of theſe men the pope added bills of exchange to the merchants at employed for 
Lyons for three hundred thouſand crowns with commiſſion to the legat to diſpoſe of the liberty of 
them according to need and occaſion 3 but particularly to ſpend them for the infran- the cardinal 
chiſement of the cardinal of Bourbon, upon which he ſhewed his mind was fixed more of Bourbon: 
than upon any other thought whatſoever.” 1 „„ 
But this ſo ardent reſolution was cooled in the very beginning; and the pope 
was put in doubt by letters that arrived from the duke of Luxembourg, wherein nge 
gave him notice, that by the French nobility (who in a very great number followed 
and acknowledged the king of Navarre to be the legitimate king of France) he was 
choſen ambaſſador to his holineſs and the apoſtolick ſee, to inform him of the 
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1590. Cauſes which had moved the minds of all good French men to that acknowledgment, 
and to require from him, as from a common father, the proper means and remedies 
for the peace and union of the whole kingdom. By which letters the pope did 
not only find, that what the agents of the league had repreſented unto him was 
vain, viz, That the major part of the kingdom was joined to the party of the Uni- 
on, and that only a few deſperate perſons followed the king of Navarre; but he al- 
ſo conceived ſome hopes, that by the way of pacification, an end might be put to 
the miſeries and diſcords of the kingdom, thoſe that were gone aſtray might be re- 
duced into the, boſom of the church, and his aim of having a lawful catholick 
French king, might be attained without ſubmitting the afflicted people of France 
any longer to new dangers and calamities of an obſtinate war: Wherefore, being 
allo excited by the diligent informations which were given unto him by the Vene- 
tian ambaſſadors, intent upon the preſervation of the crown of France, he return- 
ed favourable anſwers to the duke of Luxembourg and the French nobility which 
were in the king's camp, aſſuring him that he ſhould be well reſpected, and kindly 
received, and exhorting them to perſiſt conſtantly in the Catholiek religion, as in 
their letters which came with the duke's they aſſerted they would do, and that they 
would continue it even to the-effuſion of their blood. And yet the agents of the 
league, (eſpecially Friſon dean of Rheims, lately ſent thither by the duke of May- 
enne) urging him not to delay the legat's expedition, for that theſe were artifices 
of the king of Navarre, to take him off, and gain the benefit of time, he diſpatched 
the legat towards France, but with inſtructions very different from his firſt de- 
ſigns : For whereas before, all the endeavours tended to the confirmation and freeing 
the Cardinal of Bourbon; now paſſing over his name in ſilence, the deſign was only 
to re-unite, by any means whatſoever, the Catholicks under the obedience of the 
church, and eſtabliſh a Catholick king, to the General liking, without naming the 
erſon. | | | | = 
Pope Sixtus V. J To theſe commiſſions ſet down in a writing dated the fifteenth of Ofober, were 
= ave bag added particular expreſs advertiſements to the cardinal legat to ſhew himſelf no 
„ Cardina) leſs neutral and diſ-intereſted in the ſecular pretenſions of the princes, than moſt ar- 
. Gaetano Legat dent and zealous concerning religion, and not to value one perſon more than ano- 
in France. ther, provided he were a French man obedient to the church, and generally liked by 
| the kingdom: Nay more, at his laſt coming to receive inſtructions, the pope added 
and repeated it effectually, that he ſhould not ſhew himſelf an open enemy to the king 
of Navarre, ſo long as there was any hope, that he might return into the boſom of 
the church. But theſe advertiſements were very contrary to the principal ſcope of 
the embaſſie, which was to uphold the Catholick party of the league as the founda- 
tion of religion in that kingdom, a thing often repeated in his inſtructions, and which 
was always the aim from the beginning, but which the pope pretended to have 
altered in his laſt directions; ſo that the ſubſtance of the buſineſs changed in the va- 
riety of circumſtances, as it often happens, did ſo diſturb the execution, that it was 
afterwards governed more by the diverſity of accidents, than by any firm determinate 
| reſolution. The advertiſements of cardinal Morg/ini differed not much from the pope's 
Or, Cajetan. inſtructions ; for being met by the legat * Gaetano in the city of Bolognia, he, as vers'd 
in the intereſts of the kingdom, gave the legat a particular account of the intentions 
of Spain, of the pretenſions of the duke of Mayenne, of the weakneſs of the league, 
compoſed of various different humours, and of the king's forces, which had more 
ſecure foundation in the concurrence of the major part of the nobility, than the party 
of the Union had in the conſpiracy of the common people, The fame was told him at 
Florence by Ferdinando Great duke of Tuſcany, who being perfectly informed of the 
intereſts Which were on foot in the kingdom of France, perſwaded him to keep him- 
ſelf neuter, and not to refuſe thoſe overtures of agreement which might be with the 
profit of the catholick religion, and the reputation of the pope. But both the advice 
of cardinal Moreſini, and the Great Duke's council were ſuſpected by the legat, doubt- 
ing that the one ſought to make him fall into the ſame faults whereof he was accounted 
guilty in the court of Rome; and that the other did not counſel him ſincerely: Where- 
fore as a man bent with ſeverity to ſuſtain the greatneſs and power of the church, and 
accuſtomed to the affairs of 7taly, where the pope's authority, by the piety of the na- 
tion, and the nearneſs of the princes, is held in high veneration, he firmly per- 
ſwaded himſelf, that by the meer terror of ſpiritual arms he ſhould 1 Ar he fs 
5 ; Ee atholic 
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catholicks at his devotion, and excluding the king of Navarre, make a king to be 
declared and obeyed, wholly depending upon the apoſtolick ſee, and nearly joined 
and obliged to the crown of Spain, to which, both by his ancient breeding, and the 
new practices of the Conde de Olivares the Spaniſh ambaſſador at Rome, he was infinite- 
ly inclined. He was the more confirmed afterwards in this his thought, that all ought 
to depend upon his authority; when being arrived at Turin, he ſaw that the duke of 
Savoy did with exquiſite terms of ſubmiſſion intreat him (as one that might diſpoſe of 
matters at his pleaſure) to conſider his right to the crown of France, as born of Mar- 
garet ſiſter to king Henry IId, by whoſe right (the courſe of the ſalique law having been 
formerly interrupted ) he alledged; the crown ought rather to be confirmed to him 
than to any other, that in antient times had pretended title by the woman's ſide ; and 
alledging his deſerts to the apoſtolick ſee, ſince, that ſtill with continual pains, and 
exceeding great charge, he endeavoured to ſubdue the city of Geneva, the baſis and 
foundation of Calviniſm ; he laboured to win the protection of the legat, who not be- 
ing well informed how matters went, did not take notice that the duke brought on his 
pretenſions that way, becauſe he had no better prop to uphold them, and ftrove to get 
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into favour with the pope and legat, to draw ſupplies from them of men and money, 


whereby he might bring thoſe of Geneva under his yoke, and fortifie and eſtabliſh 
himſelf in the poſſeſſion of the marqueſate of Saluzzo, againſt whoſoever ſhould at 
laſt be elected and acknowledged king of France, wherein he ſaw he could not have 
a more ſafe protector, than the pope. | e _ 
But the cardinal legat being come into France, was not long before he found ef- 


ly to forbear moleſting Grenoble and Yalence (which cities alone held for the league 
in Dauphine) but alſo, that as a catholick and a ſtranger, he ſhould forſake the 
king's party, and join with the Union, that trial proved vain ; for the anſwer he 
received was, that he was indeed a catholick, and an obedient ſon to the apoſto- 
lick ſee in ſpiritual things ; but that having made his fortune, as a ſoldier, in the 
ſervice of the king of France, he could not deſiſt from following him; and, followin 


fects contrary to his opinion; for having ſent to require colonel Alfonſo Corſo, not on- The Ca dived 
legat's requeſt 
to Colonel 
AlphonſoCor (03 
and his an- 


ſwer. 


him, he was bound to do that to Grenoble and Valence, which hie thought fit for the 


affairs of the prince whom he ſerved; by which anſwer, the legat was a little daſhed, 


who was ſo much the more troubled, when being come to Lyons; he found the buſi- 


neſs of the league in ſuch diſorder, by the king's proſperous ſucceſs, that he was ſo 


far from obtaining any thing elſe, that he could neither have ſecurity, nor convoy, to 


proſecute his journey; for the count of Briſſac, appointed at firſt by the duke of 
Mayenne to meet him, and ſecure his paſſage, was neceſſitated to face about, and 
imploy himſelf in the affairs of Normandy, and monſieur de la Bourdaiſiere, to whom 


that commiſſion was given afterward, had been defeated by the king's forces under 


the command of the ſieur de Pralin, near Bar upon the Seine; ſo that being reduced 
into very great perplexity, he knew not by what reſolution to ſteer his courſe, ſo vari- 
ous were the things that repreſented themſelves to his conſideration. The duke of 
Nevers being retired home, and not intereſted on either ſide, invited him to come into 
his ſtate; where, ſtanding neuter, as befitted one that repreſented the apoſtolick ſee; 
he might freely take thoſe ways that ſhould appear moſt convenient to him; and 
this determination ſeemed to agree with the pope's intentions and inftruftions. On 
the other ſide the duke of Mayenne ceaſed not to ſollicit him to come to Paris; 
ſhewing him, that without the authority of his name; and without thoſe helps which 
were hoped for from him, the league was in danger to be diſſolved, and to be ſub- 


dued by the king's forces; and by conſequence, not only the city of Paris; but all the 


reſt of the kingdom would remain oppreſſed by the Hugonot party. The king did 


not at all deſpair, but that, if he could not be wrought to come inte the places under 


his obedience, he might at leaſt be perſwaded to ſtay in ſome neutral town out of the 


way. and perchanca to go to the city of Avignon, till he ſaw the iſſue of the duke 


of Lnxembourg's embaſſy at Rome; to forward which hopes, he had cauſed to be 


publiſhed, that if the pope's legat, who was reported to be coming, ſhould take 


his journey toward him, every one ſhould receive, honour; and reverence him, ta- 
king care neither to offend him, nor any of his followers, and ſhould by all means 


give him ſafe conduct and ſecurity : But if he went towards the quarters of the 


league, he did exprefly forbid every one to acknowledge him for a legat; or to re- a 


ceive him into thoſe places that 2 | Ts his obedience; upon pain of rebellion. 
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1590. But the legat did not only think it unſafe to go to the duke of Nevers, a weak prince; 
who had neither fort nor principal city, wherein he might ſhelter himſelf from the 
ſnares of the Hugonots, and unhandſome to return back: But alſo he eſteemed it much 
more indecent and prejudicial to abandon the catholick party; and by that demon- 
ſtration, utterly to confound and deject the minds of thoſe who were for the league, 
with a manifeſt increaſe of the king's forces and reputation; from whence a greater 
miſchief would have followed in ſpiritual than in temporal matters; becauſe, to the 
pope's diſhonour, the catholick party would have been abandoned thro? his default, 
and the king, who at that time, for fear of his enemies, made ſhew both in words 
and actions that he would turn catholick, would be left free with power to do what he 

pleaſed, without reſpect of any body; and finally, he thought with himſelf that he 
was come into France, not only to compole the diſcords, but principally to endeavour 
the ſuppreſſion of the king of Navarre, an enemy to the church, and the election of 

a new king depending wholly upon the pope, as a friend and confident to the king. 
dom of Spain. This opinion had ſo much power with him, that being grounded upon- 
decency, and not finding any obſtacle to the contrary in his commiſſion, he reſolved 
at laſt to ſatisfy the party of the league, and to go on without delay to Paris: Where- 
fore ſeeing the duke of Mayenne extreamly taken up with military employments,; he 
The Cardinal Tent Monſignor Bianchetti to the duke of Lorain, to demand a convoy of him for his 
Legat having ſafe paſſage 3 which being obtained without difficulty, paſſing by Dijon and Toys, 
overcome ma- he came upon the twentieth day of January into the city of Paris, being received with 
ny Doubts and moſt ſolemn pomp, and lodged in the biſhop's palace, richly and ſumptuouſly furniſhed 
Diffculties ar- yith the king's ſtuff, taken out of the lodgings of the Louvre. At his arrival, he cauſed 
. the pope's Breve of the fifteenth of October to be publiſned; wherein, after an honour- 
able commemoration of the merits of the kingdom of France toward the apoſtolick 
ſee, and of the reciprocal benefits and kind demonſtrations of it towards the moſt 
The publicati: Chriſtian Kings in all times, and after having compaſſionately deplored the preſent 
of the Pope's troubles and calamities, he atteſted, that with the counſel of the cardinals he had 
Breve at Paris, Choſen cardinal Gaetano legat to the kingdom of France, with power to uſe (by the 
and the Con- divine aſſiſtance) all means which by him ſhould be thought fit, to protect the ca- 
tent thereof. tholick religion, to call herecicks into the boſom of the church, to reſtore the peace 
| and tranquility of the kingdom; and finally, to procure, that under one only, good, 
pious, and truly catholick king, the people of the kingdom might, to the Glory 
of God, live in quietneſs and tranquility, after ſo many dangers and calamities of 
war : Wherefore he did pray and exhort all the orders and degrees of France to per- 
' ſevere in the catholick religion, and labour, by the glorious example of their anceſ- 
tors, to extinguiſh and root up the evil of hereſy, to cut off the occaſions and roots 
of diſcord ; and that particular enmities and quarrels being finally buried, and thoſe 
fatal ruinous civil wars being laid down, they ſhould reſolve to yield obedience to a 
lawful truly catholick king; and the divine worſhip being reſtored under his ſhadow 
and protection, to live in charitable union and concord; being in the mean time 

obliged to receive the cardinal-legat with due reverence, and to put in execution his 

fatherly admonitions; thereby to reap, beſides temporal earthly fruits, the divine 

heavenly benediftion. _ | | | if 5 
Two different decharations followed upon the publication of this Breve; one, of the 
The Parlia- parliament of Tours, by which all perſons were forbidden to obey or acknowledge the 
9 is legat 3 the other, of the parliament of Paris, by which all were exhorted to receive 
| knowledgethe the fatherly love of the apoſtolick ſee, and to give due reverence to the legat's admo- 
Legat, and the nitions. After which contrary declarations, (learned men deſiring to fight for their 
Parliament of fact ions in their way, no leſs ardently than the ſoldiers) there came forth many 
ea ee decrees of parliament, and infinite writings of particular perſons, deciſions of the 
due eren Sorbonne, letters of the legat, anſwers of thoſe prelates that followed the king's party, 
and ſo great a quantity of books ſpread abroad thorough all parts by curious men, 
All the learned that it well appeared there was no brain that laboured not, nor pen that writ not in 
| _ 8 the defence and eonfirmation of the rights of each party; but with ſo much pertina- 
wech their cy of minds and reaſons, all ſtriking as it were at the mark, of the coming and power 
Pens, as the Of the legat, that it was an eaſy thing to conſider, how ſpiritual arms, wreſted and in- 
Soldiers with terpreted divers ways, in the heat and inconſiderateneſs of war, were rather like to 
their Swards. ſypply new fuel to the fire, than to extinguiſh the flame already burning ; whereby 
condival Gaetano within a few days perceived the fallity of his firſt opinion, and that 
515 : if 
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it had been better counſel to have ſtaid neutral, ſince that by coming to Paris, he 1698. 
made himſelf legat only to one of the factions; which did not only trouble him, be- 
_ cauſe it was very different from the mind and deſigns of the pope; but becauſe he be- 
pan alſo to know clearly the weakneſs and diſorders of the league. er he 
The affairs of the Union were at this time very doubtful and uncertain : For the 
diverſity of pretenſions, and the contrarity of the ends of the confederates, did (as 
the cuſtom is) diſturb the courſe of the enterpriſe, and did not only hold the delibera- 
tions of men's minds in ſuſpence, but alſo the effects and operations of common in- 
tereſts, which by reaſon of the king's celerity and reſolution, had no need of delay. 
The duke of Mayenne, prince of the faction, and head of the enterpriſe 3 who with 
the authority of his perſon, the prudence of his Government, and his experience iti 
war, managed the weight of all things, eſteemed the reward which ſhould reſult from 
the blood of his brothers, and his own induſtry, juſtly to belong unto himſelf ; and 
deſigned either to transfer the crown = himſelf, and his own poſterity, as had hap- 
pened in the times of Pepin and Charles Martel ; or if that could not finally be obtain- 
ed, to confer it at leaſt upon ſome prince who ſhould acknowledge it totally and abſo- 
lutely from him: Yet obſerving his wonted integrity and right intention, he was re- 
ſolved never to ſuffer, that the kingdom ſhould in any manner be divided; much leſs, 
that it ſhould fall into the hands of a foreign prince, The king of Spain on the Princes that z 
other ſide, who from the beginning had ſecretly, and now openly protected and fo- ſpired to thi 
mented the league, and who in late years had ſpent two millions of Gold in the 3 id 
ſervice of the confederates, and was fain now, beſides the maintaining of horſe and 1255 
foot, to contribute vaſt ſums of money, both in publick and private; and who ſaw 
that without his ſupplies, which muſt be great and potent, not only the enterpriſe 
could not ſucceeed, but alſo, that the league could not ſo much as ſubſiſt, but be ſpee- 
dily diſſolved, thought it more than reaſonable, and more than juſt, that the expences 
and loſſes being his, the fruits and profits ſhould be ſo likewiſe ; and therefore, belides 
a moſt ſecret hidden intention of uniting the two crowns, or to make that of France 
to come to his daughter the infanta Jſabella, born of queen Elizabeth, eldeſt ſiſter to 
Henry the Third: He ſought alſo to be publickly declared protector of che crowri 
of France, with royal pre- eminencies, and authority to provide for the offices of the 
crown, to chuſe the Governors and commanders in war, to diſpoſe of prelatical dig- 
nities, and to have the power belonging to a ſupream prince: and this was demand- 
ed and openly laboured for by his agents, who were don Bernardino Mendoza, the 
commendatory Morrea, Fuan BaptiſtaTaſſis, Veedor General of his armies, who was * Commygaty- 
newly come for that purpoſe from Flanders, The Parifians, who faw the foundation General. 
of the faction conſiſted in them, not only by reaſon of the abundance of people; and 
the power of the city, but alſo of the continual contributions from whence they deri- 
ved the ſinews of the war, thought it belonged to them to diſpoſe of the crown : 
And being ill · ſatisfied with the duke of Mayenne, becaule of his unproſperous ſucteſs 
in the war, both in that the fauxbourgs ſeemed to have been loſt by his delay, and that 
thro? his want of diligence the city was in a manner beſieged, and in great ſcarcity 
of proviſions, they inclined to ſubmit themſelves to the will of the Spaniards, hoping 
by means of their forces utterly to deſtroy the king; whoſe very name they hated bit- 
terly; to extirpate the religion of the Hugonots, whereof they naturally were enemies; 
and by the monies of Spain to be eaſed of the intolerable burden of contributions; as 
the catholick king's miniſters went eunningly promiſing and bragging both in publick 
and private. On the other ſide, the nobility who followed the party of the league; 
and in whoſe hands were the arms and fortreſſes, averſe from ſubmitting themſelves 
to the Spaniſh dominion, deſirous of a French king, and affectionate to, or intereſted 
with the houſe of Cuiſe, inclined to favour the duke of Mayenne; and following his 
name, and obeying his command, neceſſitated all the reſt of their party to depend upon 
him, and to order themſelves by the motions of his will; and the authority of his Go- 
vernment. In the parliament many were inclined to favour the king, and deſirous 
that he would turn to the catholick faith, that they might acknowledge and obey 
him: and univerſally the major part of the counſellors were far from ſuffeting either 
that the kingdom ſhould be divided, or that it ſhould come to a foreign prince. The 
duke of Lorain, from whom the league received no ſmall iticreaſe-of ftrength and re- 
putation; thought that the kingdom appertained to his ſon the marquis da Pont, 
2 being born likewiſe of Claude, the _ of Henry the third; and took it very 
| | | 7 | | 
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1590. ill that any other of the houſe of Lorain ſhould dare to ſtand in competition with hin 
the head and chief of the family. The duke of Savoy likewiſe pretended a right to 
the kingdom, becauſe he was born of Margaret, the ſiſter of king Henry the ſecond; 
and truſted that he ſhould perchance be favoured by the Spaniard, but perſwaded 
himſelf certainly, that he ſhould have the protection of the pope. Theſe two princes, 
beſides their deſigns upon the crown, had alſo other particular aims: The duke of 
Lorain to get Metz, Thoul, Verdun, and the dutchy of Sedan, upon which places he had 
divers pretenſions. The duke of Savoy, to conſerve the marquiſate of Salugzo, and by 
that (as it began after to be diſcovered) he hoped to join Provence to his ſtate z a very 
commodious province, and opportune, by reaſon of the footing he had there already, 
poſſeſſing in it the city and county of Nizza, The duke of Nemours and the duke 
of Merceur thought alſo of this diviſion of the kingdom into many parts : The firſt, 
out of a defire to reduce his Government of Lyons into a proper ſignory; the other, 
to attain Bretagne, which by ancient rights he pretended did belong unto his wife: 
and many others among particular men, who, out of a deſign to reduce their Govern- 
ments into patrimonies, would willingly have followed that reſolution. Of fo great 
diverſity of humours and deſigns, and of ſo great variety of counſels was the league 
compoſed, who juſtling and thwarting one another, interrupted the courſe of affarrs, 
and ſlakned that fervour wherewith from the beginning they had conſpired to eſtabliſh 
that bond, which ſeemed to have no other end, ſave that of religion. | 
Nor could the variety of counſels, or the uncertainty of the reſolutions of the league 
be unknown to the king, by reaſon of the experience he had of them, and of the in- 
telligence which came daily to him, and therefore endeavouring to draw advantage 
from them, and make profit of them, he had, from the time he departed from Diepe, 
given liberty upon his parole, to the marquiſs of Belin (who had been taken priſoner 
in the buſineſs of Arques) with commiſſion to proffer peace to the duke of Mayenne in 
A Treaty of his name, and toexhort him, as a prince of a good moderate nature, not to conſent. 
Agreement be- to the pernicious thoughts of ſtrangers 3 but that freeing himſelf from the vexations of 
tween Henry the common people, and from the arts of the Spaniards, he would hearken to a good. 
"= 3 wholſome accommodation, for by that means he might with more deſert and honour 
of Mayenrre, obtain whatſoever he himſelf could deſire of him: And at the ſame time he had brought 
| co paſs under-hand, that the catholicks of his party ſhould pray the ſame marquis to 
beſeech the duke of Mayenne from them, that he would exhort and perſuade the king 
to turn catholick : for that was the way to reduce him into the boſom of the church; 
and with his honour and reputation to reſtore peace and tranquility, ſo neceſſary, and 
ſo defired of all France. But the marquis having done his meſſage, and reiterated 
it again after the king's departure from the fauxbourgs of Paris, the thoughts and rea- 
ſons were different not only in the minds of his counſellors, but alſo of the duke of 
Mayenne himſelf, They that favoured the propoſitions of the catholicks of the king's 
party, ſaid, There could be no reſolution taken, either more to the purpoſe, or of more 
benefit and honour to the duke, let the event be what it would; for if the king ſhould 
accept the invitation, and make himſelf a catholick, diſcords would thereby be bu- 
_ Tied, religion ſecured, the kingdom come into the hands of the lawful ſucceſſor, and 
an end put to the fatal revolutions of civil war: That the name of the duke would 
thereby remain glorious to all the world, as the author of ſo great a Good; his inten- 
tions would be juſtified, and the end of his taking up arms would plainly appear, 
with the eternal benedictions of all the people of France: That as a conſequent of ſo 
pious a work, would reſult the freeing of the cardinal of Bourben, who, in fo decay'd 
An age, one ought to believe, - deſired rather his liberty, and a quiet paſſage out of this 
life, than a vain ſhadow of dominion accompanied with a moſt ſtrict impriſonment : 
That thereupon likewiſe would follow the freeing of the dukes of Cui/e and Elbeyf, of 
whoſe recovery they had for a long time had but ſmall, or no hopes: And finally, that 
the ſtate of the duke himſelf, 3 of his poſterity, would be as great as he himſelf 
knew how to aſk or deſire. But if the king ſhould refuſe to ſatisfy his requeſt, and 
| ſhould perſevere in the Hugonot religion, then not only the reaſons of the league would 
be juſtified to all the world, to the cenfuſion of thoſe who did ſiniſterly interpret the 
actions of the confederates; but alſo the catholicks who followed the king, deſpair- 
ing of his converſion, and having found the falſeneſs of his promiſes, would all for- 
ſake him; whereby he remaining only with the dependence of a few hereticks, it 
would be eaſy to ſuppreſs him, and make an honourable end of the war by — | 
| oy 
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On the other ſide, they that diſſwaded from that reſolution, ſaid, that the war 1590: 
being wholly grounded upon the point of religion, that overture could not be made | 
without a precedent licence from the pope, whom it concerned to approve and con- 
firm the king's converſion : And that the duke of Mayenne not being abſolute prince 
of the league, but only head of his own party, ought not to proceed to ſo important 
and fo peremptory an a&, without the conſent of all theſe that followed his party; 
and of all the princes that adhered to and favoured the league : For if the pope ſhould 
not approve of his converſion, whatſoever he ſhould have treated or reſolved on 
would remain-void and of no effect; and if the confederates ſhould not follow his de- 
termination, they would chuſe another head, and he would be left deprived of the prop 

of the Catholick party, and unhappily expoſed to the will of his enemies: That this 
was a plot of the king himſelf to beget diſtruſt between him and his party, and to ſow 
diſcords and ſuſpicions among the confederates : That it might be, he would fain him- 
| ſelf a Catholick, to the end, he might more ſecurely diſpoſe of religion at his own 
pleaſure 3 in which caſe, the too haſty and too ſimple credulity of the duke; would 
for ever be condemned; and likewiſe that the king to break the union of the league, 
would promiſe mountains of Gold, but without any ſecurity z that being ſettled king in 
peace, he would not after obſerve that, or the leaſt part of that which he had promiſ- 

ed; from whence to his eternal blame, would follow the ruin of himſelf; and all his 
adherents : That the courſe of preſent affairs required, he ſhould continue united with 
the reſt of his confederates : That he ſhould not oy ow the pope, nor alienate the 
Catholick king, nor the duke of Lorain : That he ſhould not be abaſhed for the ill 
ſucceſs of the beginning, but hope, that as God had revenged the blood of his bro- 
thers; ſo he would give him aſſiſtance to eſtabliſh religion, and exalt his ſtate to the 
greatneſs he hoped for. The duke was moved on the one ſide, by the juſtneſs of 

the propoſition of thoſe of the king's party, as alſo by his anger at the inſtability and 
impertinency of the Parifians : The ſcarcity of money afflifted him, for want where- 
of he knew not how to pay his foreign forces, nor how to ſatisfie the demands of all 
the Garriſons, and all the Governors, who addreſſed themſelves to him for whatſoe- 

ver they needed; but the cunning and obdurateneſs of the Spaniards troubled him 

more than all the reſt, who having cauſed the ſieur de la Mothe Governor of Grave- he lieus 4 


line, to come out of Flanders whith ſupplies, to the very frontiers of the kingdom, de- Ia Moth refu- 


nied to make him advance any further, or to pay any ſum of money for the maintes ſes to advance 
nance of the War, if the Catholick king were not firſt declared protector of the beyond the 
crown of France, with authority to diſpoſe of the principal dignities, as well eccleſia- gras N 
ſtical as civil (which they called Las Marcas de Juſticia) whereby he would have Sa 

power and ſuperiority over the league; which things ſeemed to him fo exorbitant, declared pro- 

| ſoprejudicial to the crown, and ſo unfit, that neither he himſelf could endure to hear tectorof the 

of them; nar did he believe that any of the confederates, except the Pariſians, ton of, ch 

would condeſcend unto them; knowing that it was a putting of the bridle into the 2 en, op 


hori 
hand of the Catholick king, to give him leave to guide the event of things whither- diſpoſe of the 


ſoever he pleaſed, at laſt, to direct them. But on the other fide the doubt of being Chicf Eccleſi- 


left alone and forſaken, the uncertainty of the king's converſion, and of his word, the —— _ F 
ancient enmity ſtirred up againſt him, and much more the hope of attaining the crown nitis aber... 
for himſelf at laſt, did not ſuffer him to conſent to the marquiſs de Beltn's propoſi - Prerogatives 
tions: Wherefore he ſent him back to his impriſonment with general ambiguous were other- 
words, and cut off the propoſed treaty of agreement. And to remedy (as much ag v'* called; 


in him lay) the diſorders of preſent affairs, partly by importunity, partly by cunning, _ f Tuff 


£4 


partly by terror of arms, he cauſed the council of the Union to be very much mode- The Duke of 
rated, which from the beginning was compofed of ſeditious perſons, and ſuch as did Mapenne will | 


not depend wholly upon him, and would have the archbiſhop of Lyons (newly ſer at not hearken tu 
liberty by captain du Gaſt for a great ſum of money, and come to Paris) to execute the tk the Eine 

office of high chancellor, and in that quality to be preſident of the council; and The Archbi 

brought into it the ſieur de Villeroy and preſident Feannin, men that were his confi- — of Lyons 


dents, and averſe from condeſcending to the will of the Spaniards ; and increaſ. Htely priſoner 


ing the number, he put in ſo many of the principal Gentlemen, that he did no longer 3 379% is 
fear the inſolency and inſtability of the common people in thoſe deliberations which oc- ee 
curred daily; and yet to ſatisfie in all appearance, he cauſed a decree to be made in the the Duke of 
council, by which the princes, peers, mareſchals of France, Governors of provin- Nenne. 

ces, officers of the crown, and the three orders of the kingdom were ap- 
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of Spain be 
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1590, pointed to mect at Meulan in the month of February following to hold the ſtates. 
general there, where all preſent affairs ſhould be deliberated, and reſolved on with 
the common conſent : Which appointment, though men of underſtanding ſaw, that 
in reſpe& of the confuſion of the war, it was like to prove vain, it not being poſſi- 
ble, either to meet, or ſtay together in a place that was in the middle of. the combuſ- 
tion, ſerved nevertheleſs to bait the common people, who are ſooner catched with 
vain, but ſpecious things, than with ſuch as are ſerious and ſubſtantial. | 

With the Spaniards (who importuned him moft earneſtly for the declaration) the 
duke held another temper, excuſing himſelf by the coming of the cardinal legat, 
| whoalready was very near, without whoſe aſſent and preſence, he ſaid it was not fit 
to conclude a buſineſs of ſo great a moment; and fed them with hopes, ſo artificially, 
and with ſo much diſſimulation, that, they not diſtruſting the inclination and ready 
conſent of the legat, it was eaſie to perſwade them to ſtay his coming: Neither 
therefore would they make the ſupplies advance, or diſburſe any fum of money, alledg- 
ing the ſame reaſon, that for their parts they would ſtay for the approbation of the car 
dinal legat. But becauſe the Pariſians, ſtraightned with ſcarcity of victual, murmur. , 
ed exceedingly, (nor did it appear, that in that, they were much to blame) the duke 
drawing together all the forces he had in being, laid ſiege to Pontoiſe, to open on that 
ſide a paſſage for the poviſions of Normandy. „„ 

| In the mean time, the cardinal legat arrived, with whom, the duke of Mayenne hav- 

ing had an interview at Paris, many of the principal lords, who were neareſt at hand, 

being there preſent, and among the reſt cardinal Gondi (who ſince the king's death, 

being retired to Noyſy, a houſe of his brother's the marſhal de Retz, had kept himſelf 

neuter) they began to treat of the progreſs of the affairs of the league. The Spani- 

ards, above all inſiſted upon declaring the Catholick king protector, and upon the 
Marks of Fuſtice they demanded for him; and were fomented by the council of Six- 

teen, who affirmed, there was no other oppoſition againſt it, but that of the duke of 
Mayenne; and that the whole party would willingly concur to ſatisfie the Catholick 

king, as he from whom they acknowledged the ſecurity of religion, and their own 

ſafety. On the other ſide the duke refiſted, with the major part of the nobility, and 

with the counſellors of parliament, who were reſolved not to conſent unto it. And 

ſome inconveniency might have ſprung from it, if cardinal Gaetano had not put the 
Spaniards in mind, that it was no time to ſtand upon thoſe demands, nor to force 

© the wills of the French unſeaſonably: That it would make them agree, and reconcile 
| themſelves to the king of Navarre, who not being wanting to himſelf, propoſed large 
and advantageous conditions: That the maturity of the buſineſs was to be waited for, 

and mens minds were not to be put into ſuſpicions unſealonably, for that without 

doubt the event would be the diffolution of the league, with the danger of religi- 

on, and ruin of the whole enterpriſe: That it was needful firſt to withitand the arms 

and progreſs of the king, leſt he by means of thoſe diſcords ſhould have timeto eſtabliſh 
himſelf; and then that danger being removed, neither ways nor occaſions would be 
wanting to ſatisfie the Catholick king's intereſts, which he in due time would ad- 

vance and favour with all his power; and it fell out very opportunely, that about 

| the ſame time, either by chance or cunning, ſome articles of agreement were divulged 

Afalſe rumour between the king and the duke of Mayenne, which were reported to have been con- 

is divulged, of cluded by monſieur de Villeroy for him, and the mareſchal de Biron, on the king's part; 

2 of and many aſfirmed, that they were moſt true, and already ſubſcribed by the dutcheſſes 

o Breton, of Nemours and Mayenne; the one mother, the other wife to the duke, who indeed 
ſes the confu- were againſt the Spaniards demands; whereby that happening, which ordinarily is 
ſion of the wont, that fear overcemes all other paſſions, and removes all other impediments, the 
| Pariias. Spaniſh miniſters agreed at laſt, that Juan Bapſtia Taſſis, one of their number, and 

the ſieur de Roffieux for the duke of Mayenne, ſhould go together into Spain, to know 
perſonally the Catholick king's intentions, which the duke of Mayenne affirmed to be 
different from what his miniſters reported, and to bring back the order that was to be 

The Spaniards gbſerved in the adminiſtration of common affairs. = 


boom 3 In the mean time they conſented, that the ſupplies from Flanders ſhould advance, to 


of Flanders Unite themſelves with the army of the duke of Mayenne; who, Ponloiſe being once taken, 
ſhould ad- purpoſed to march forward and meet the enemy. The'ardinal-legat added 
Vance, and a the three hundred thouſand crowns which he had brought from Rome in bills of ex- 
7 May change, which (ſeeing tor the preſent, they could not be ſpent for the enlargement - 

| | | . | 1 9 5 the 
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the cardinal of Bourbon) he had, upon the neceſſity of the enterpriſe, granted to the 1590. 
duke, fince he abſolutely denied that the army could move, if it got not at leaſt ſome Cardinal Gae- 
part of the arrears of its pay. | PO: neten 


On the other fide, the duke of Mayenne conſented that the college of Sorbonne vc, ark 


ſhould make a decree, confirmed by the cardinal legat, That no agreement ſhould be three hundred 


treated of with the Hereticks, nor particularly with Henry of Bourbon, who was de- thouſand 
clared to be relapſed and excommunicated ; nor ſhould hold any commerce or intel- Crowns, 


| ligence with him upon the ſame pain of pe rg mee and hereſy : To which the _— for 
. . ig | niargement 
duke more eaſily gave conſent, becauſe at that time his mind was utterly averſe from of the Cardinal 
an accommodation, and full of hope, remaining victorious over his enemies, to re- of Bourbon. 
duce things to that point which he aimed at ſecretly in himſelf The Decree 
The diſcords being thus compoſed and quieted, the duke, deſirous to piece up his * _— OP 
reputation Joſt in the aſſaults at Diepe, and in the loſs of the fauxbourgs of Paris, be- = 
ing ſtirred up and filled with hopes by the cardinal legat, moved with his whole ar- 


my to beſiege Meulan, a ſmall place, but ſeated upon the paſs of the river Seine, at 


the entring into Normandy, which therefore next to Pontoiſe, hindered the bringing of PRO Tk 1 
victuals to the city of Paris. Meulan is a little bourg encloſed with ancient walls, upon the Seine 


which ſpreads itfelf along the bank of the Seine: from thence there is a convenient below Paris. 
paſſage over a ſpacious bridge into an iſland in the midſt of the river, which reduced | 

into the form of a fortreſs, is defended and flanked with four ravelines after the mo- 

dern way ; and from the iſle there is a paſſage over another bridge to the other bank 

of the river, where there is a great tower of ancient building, which ſerves as a de- 


fence and fortification to the rag Colonel Berangueville was in Meulan with four A Deſcription 


companies of French foot, fifty Switzers, and eighty light-horſe, who thinking that of the Situati- 
after the taking of Pontoiſe (which town had capitulated to ſurrender) the duke of on 8 
Mayenne, to ſatisfy the Pariſians, would come on to beſiege that place, had with ex- Siege la:4-co it 
ceeding great diligence cauſed the bourg to be encompaſſed with a good trench, b the Duke 
flanked with half-moons ; and the ſame had he done to the great tower which ſtands oy Mayenne. 
beyond the river, upon the entry of the bridge, the iſle being already well enough 
fortified before. At the ſame time he likewiſe diſpatched ſeveral meſſengers 

to the king, to demand relief: And having ordered his men in a readineſs, and given 

arms to thoſe of the bourg, had taken a reſolution to defend himſelf to the uttermoſt. - _ 
The ſiege being laid on that fide where the bourg ſtands, the duke of Mayenne cauſe - 
ed a battery to be planted, which began to play upon the defendants with eleven 
pieces of cannon ; but ſo great was their diligence in repairing their works, and ſo 
great annoyance did the army receive as it were in the flank, from two pieces of ar- 
tillery planted in the point of a raveline in the iſland, that the ſiege went on with great 

difficulty, and exceeding ſlowly : Wherefore the duke, angry that ſo ſmall a place 
ſhould make ſo obſtinate a reſiſtance (for he had already been ten days at work about 
it) cauſed the ſieur de Rho/ne, one of his camp-mareſchals, to paſs over to the other 
ſide of the Seine, and make a battery againſt the tower of the bridge, to ſtraighten 
the defendants on all ſides, 925 e a n, ih 
In the mean time, the king, who was quartered between Lifieux and Ponteau de 

Mer, with a deſign to beſiege Honfleur, which was the only town in the lower Vor- 
mandy that held for the league, having had notice of the eager ſiege at Meulan, refol- 
ved to march preſently to relieve it: for the greateſt hopes of his arms confiſting in 
the blocking up and cutting off proviſions from the city of Paris, with confidence 
that he ſhould break the ſtubbornneſs of the citizens, and that the impatiency of want 
and neceſſity would make their minds incline to peace; he ſaw that the taking of Mæu- 
lan would open a large paſſage for abundant ſupplies of proviſions: Wherefore" being 
departed from Lijieux the fourteenth of February, and having taken Vernueil by the 

way, he marched (tho orderly) with fo great diligence, that having gone forty 
leagues in ſeven days, he appeared upon the one and twentieth with his army in bat. 

ralia within ſight of Meulan, on that fide where the tower was beſieged and battered 
by the ſieur de Rhoſne, who having but a ſmall part of the army with him, and there- 

fore unequal forces to continue the ſiege on the field-fide, drawing off his cannon, paſ- 

ſed the river in boats that waited for him, and went into the duke's camp; FRO 

king entering perſonally into Meulan on that fide, and giving due commendations to 

the defendants, left three hundred Swiſſes, and two hundred French firelocks there; 
and retiring to his army, quartered in the onda A 

| 9 | - | The 
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1590. The duke of Mayenne knowing that the king would not attempt with inferior forces 
to paſs the river in the face of his army, continued with confidence to batter the place; 
and the cannon having made way with about five hundred ſhot, the aſſault was given 
upon the two and twentieth day; which was ſo ſharp, that the defendants would not 
have endured it long, if the king at the ſame time, ſending in freſh men on the other 
fide of the river, had not given them new courage and new ſtrength ; and yet never- 
theleſs having loſt the firſt trench, they were reduced to their inner works, with ſmall 
hope of defending them, if the mareſchal de Biron had not come in with a great many 
foot; who bringing other cannon into the iſle, which raked thorough their flanks 
with a very great ſlaughter, forced the aſſailants at laſt to retreat towards the even- 
ing. Yet the duke of Mayenne till perſiſted in his reſolution to force the place, 
Judging that his Glory would be.ſo much the greater, if he could take Meulan be- 
fore the king's face, by how much the more difficult he eſteemed the enterpriſe, in 
regard of the hourly relief which the beſieged received from the far ſide of the river. 
But the king having changed his quarters, and after having furniſhed Meulan with 
all things neceſſary, having lodged his army upon the great high-way that leads to 
2 Paris, the duke of Mayenne was conſtrained to ſend the duke of Nemours thither 
The Duke of with ſome light-horſe, to prevent the tumults and precipitate deſpair of the people: 
— 3 after which diminution of his army, it fortuned that news came preſently, how the 
: A Siege of old caſtle at Rouen was ſeized upon by ſome ſeditious perſons, and that the whole 
Meulan, and city was brought into very great 1 and confuſion: Whereupon, upon the five 
marches to. and twentieth day, he reſolved to raiſe his ſiege, and to march that way without de- 
ware =_ lay, (ſo much did accidental chances always aſſiſt the king's proceedings) and yet 
new Coubles, the danger of Rouen vaniſhed without any trouble: for the ſieur de la Londe, who 
commanded the ſoldiers, having driven out thoſe that made the tumult the ſame night, 
and alſo the ſieur Alegre, who was the head of them, reſtored the city unto its for- 
mer quietneſs. But the duke of Mayenye thinking it at laſt impoſſible to take Meulan, 
conſidering the hourly relief it had from the king; and not being willing to loſe 
time and deſtroy his army upon a vain enterprize, reſolved to draw off, and with eaſy 
marches to meet the ſupplies from Flanders and Lorain, which he had intelligence 
were advancing ſpeedily towards him. | De 
- The King b. On the other ſide, the king being intent upon cutting off proviſions from Paris on 
fegeth Dreux, all ſides, reſolved unexpectedly to aſſault the city of Dreux, his mind giving him 
; that he ſhould take it before the duke of Mayenne returned, and ſo not only totally 
ſhut up the paſſage of Normandy, but alſo keeping a ſtrong Garriſon there, cut off 
and moleſt the ways of Beauſſe, and hinder the free paſſage between Chartres and Paris. 
The ſieur de la Falandre and captain la Viette, were in Dreux, both valiant foldiers 
who having a ſufficient Garriſon, received the fiege very conſtantly, which was begun 
upon the laſt of February, ſhewing in the firſt ſkirmiſhes both firm reſolution of mind, 
and great experience in war : Which opinion conceived of them, they did the more 
confirm at the mareſchal de Byron's viewing and diſcovering the place: for they laid 
him an ambuſh of many muſkettiers, ſecretly placed in the moat, by whom Charles 
Briſe the chief cannoneer, who was cloſe by him, captain la Boulaye, and two others 
of his own ſervants were ſlain; he himſelf being ſhot upon the target with three 
| bullets, and beaten to the Ground, was not wounded by reaſon of the Goodneſs of his 
arms; but yet he had much ado to get off, and had certainly been taken priſoner by 
the enemy, if his ſon the baron, who followed him very near, had not opportunely 
ſuccoured and diſingaged him. The valour of the defendants was not leſs in other 
actions: for the artillery having made a great breach by the third of March, the king 
commanded the foot to aſſault the curtin, at which fighting gallantly from noon to 
ſun-ſet, the defendants at laſt beat back the king's forees with a very great ſlaugh-_ 
ter ; and following them vigorouſly into their trenches, flew three captains there, 
and two hundred ſoldiers. About this time the king received ſeaſonable aſſiſtance 
from many parts : for having called unto him all the ſupplies of the provinces, 
firſt of all the mareſchal d Aumont joyned with him, who led the Gentry of Cham- 
pagne, and one thouſand and two hundred Reiters newly ſent out of Germany by the 
ſieur de Sancy; and a while after, the Grand prior and the baron de Guiry came up 
with two hundred Gentlemen, and three hundred light-horſe ; and at laſt captain 
Raulet, Governor of Pont de Þ Arche, the commendatory de Chattes, the ſieur de P 
Archant, and other Gentlemen, brought in the forces of Normandy : after whoſe Eb | 
Hy | | Val, 
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val, the king, deſirous to try the laſt puſh for the place he had beſieged, cauſed four 1590. 
other pieces of cannon, with great ſtore of ammunition to be fetched from Meulan; 


where they had been left, and began to batter it afreſh with very great violence, , . {i &-.- 
But the news of the beſieging of Dreux being come to Paris, it is not credible ho At the Nev 


W Tex 
much men's minds were altered by it, and how much the people murmured and mu- ea a 
tinied at it, being expoſed more than all others to future dangers, and to the preſent People of P. 
diſtreſſes of hunger: Wherefore the cardinal-legat, and the Spaniſh miniſters being mutiny 
very much troubled, endeavoured not only by means of the preachers, to appeaſe and 
chear up the citizens, but ſollicited the duke of Mayenne with frequent letters, and 
reſenting meſſages, ſpurring him up with often vehement complaints, and ſeeming to 
wonder, that having much a ſtronger army, he ſhould let the principal city, on which 
the moſt ſecure hopes of the league relied, to be brought into ſuch ſcarcity, that it 
was neceſſary to prevent thoſe imminent inſurrections which were ſecretly labdured 
for on the king's part ; that ſo much money had now been ſpent, and ſo much pains 
taken, and that nothing had been done ſave enterpriſes of ſmall or no account to the 
ſum of affairs; and that it was evident nothing elſe was endeavoured, nothing elſe 
pretended; but to conſume time unprofitably, and tire out the patience of the confede- 
rates ; and'the three hundred thouſand crowns ſent by the pope being once ſpent, with 
what money would he maintain his army for the future? with contributions of the Pa- 
riſians, who having been already long blocked up, and reduced to extream want of 
neceſſaries, were fain to pay ten crowns for a buſhel of wheat, and to live upon bread 
alone without any other ſubſiſtance? that every one deſired he would at laſt make 
tryal, whether the ſwords of the confederates could cut as well, and were as ſharp; as 
thoſe of the Bearnois, (fo they called thoſe of the king's party) and that the catholick 
king had not emptied his Gariſons of Flanders, to the end, his ſoldiers ſhould loſe 
their time in idleneſs : that it was manifeſtly ſeen how much a man's reſolution was 
to be valued ; for the king without money, without being prop*d up by confederates; 
without friends, and in a manner without any towns, had in a few months traverſed 
all France, taken more places and forts than there were days in the year, and now 
fiercely and reſolutely threatned the city of Paris itſelf, even in the face of the army 
of the league, 1 ne Haas 06. ef. 5 
The duke of Mayenne moved by theſe complaints, earneſtly redoubled many times, The Duke 5 
tho in his own mind he feated the unexpertneſs of his men, and did much eſteem 3 2 
the valour of the nobility that followed the king's camp; yet was he reſolved to put nig Suppl. 
it to a day, becauſe the great advantage he had in number made him conceal his own from Flanders; 
opinion; and his being head of the confederates, forced him to manage the war and marching 
by the directions of others, fearing many inconveniencies if he ſhould have gone a- f9vardsDreux 
bout to manage his own way: Wherefore being joined with count Egmont, who 1 0 
brought from Flanders fifteen hundred lanciers, and four hundred carabines; and 25 
having met colonel St. Paul ſome two days after, who brought twelve hundred 
horſe, and two thouſand German foot out of Lorain; he began his march without 
further delay to raiſe the ſiege of Dreux, and come preſently to the iſſue of a battle. 
The Flemiſh cavalry were excellently well horſed, and gallantly ſet forth with filk 
and Gold, but generally undervalued in reſpe& of the French Gentry : On. the other 
ſide, the carabines, armed for the moſt part with back, breſt, and pot, and mounted 
upon nimble horſes of a middle ſize, being expert in all encounters, were not only 
eſteemed by their own, but, which imported more, feared by their enemies, The 
Germans led by St. Paul, had been raiſed in the name of the ſieur de Sancy, who ſent 55 
by the king to the princes of Germany, and having obtained money from the land- The Cermas 
grave of Heſſe, the count of Mombelliard, and from the cities of Ulme and Norembergb, r 1 
had levied horſe and foot to join with the mareſchal d' Aumont in Champagne, which of eee 
the cavalry proſperouſly did; who by the way of Langres, (though by a various for che League 
paſſage) came to the place appointed; but the infantry being come near the city of under the 
Straſbourg, was encompaſſed by the duke of Lorain, and to free themſelves from dan- N 
ger, broke their faith; and having received new money in the name of the confede- 1 py 3 7 
rates, was come into the camp of the league, under the command of colonel St. Paul: 3 
With theſe forces, and the old army, which amounted in all to the number of four jag1,0oHorfe 
thouſand five hundred horſe, and little leſs than twenty thouſand foot: The duke and 200 
furniſhed with victual, and all things neceſſary, reviewed his army Siligently upon the Foot m4? ow 
ninth of March; and having given his — _ to reſt all the day following, ,. 
"5 E upon 
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1590. upon theeleventh day in the morning he moved toward Dreux, which town was ſtill 

fiercely battered and aſſaulted by the king, | OO 
be King ad- But the king having intelligence, that the duke of Mayenne increaſed in ſtrength, 
vertiled of advanced towards him with a reſolution to fight; being deceived both by the con- 
rel dete ſtancy of the defendants, from whom he did not think to have met with ſuch reſiſt- 
| ance ; and by the celerity of the duke, who he did not believe would ſo ſuddenly 
have joined with the ſupplies of the confederates, determined to raiſe the fiege, being 
not well reſolved to fight, by reaſon of the inequality of forces; yet intending (in 
| caſe he ſhould come to a battle) to find out the moſt convenient place, and moſt ad- 
vantageous Ground that he could for his army. The artillery was drawn off upon 
Monday, being the twelfth of March, in the morning ; but becauſe the king would 
have the baggage to go before, and that the army ſhould march in battalia, the day 
was already almoſt ſpent when the camp moved, nor did they arrive at Nonancourt, 
their appointed quarter, till many hours of the night were paſt : At which time, a 
mighty ſtorm of rain falling from heaven, among terrible thunder and lightning, put 
the whole army into a very great fright, as well becauſe retreats are always formidable 
to thoſe that know not the intimate ſecrets of command, as by reaſon of the fame 
which was ſpread abroad of the powerful forces of the enemies; and becauſe both 
fortune and the weather ſeemed to conſpire in prejudice of that army, which almoſt 
half drowned, marched as if they were flying under favour of the dark, tho? cloſe in 
the ranks and files of their diviſions. The terror of the rawer men was increaſed by 
A terrible A, prodigious apparition, which as the rain ceaſed, appeared in the midſt of the ſky; 
Prodigy ſeen ſor there were ſeen two wonderful great armies, of a red bloody colour, which ruſhed 
by the King's) viſibly together in the air, amidſt the horrible noiſe of the thunder; and, within a 
soldiers. while after, the event not appearing, they both vaniſhed, and were covered again 
with exceeding thick and moſt obſcure clouds; which tho? it were diverſly interpret- 
ed by many, ſeemed moſt probably to portend miſchief and ruin to that army, which 
inferior in ſtrength, and altogether void of other help, than that of their own forces, 
retired, as it were altogether conquered, while the enemy advanced; and ſo much 
the more, becauſe thoſe were the very places, where, in the firſt civil wars, the 
| king's predeceſſors, and his faction of the Hugonots, loſt the firſt battle againſt the 
duke of Cuiſe, wherein the prince of Conde in the midſt of the terrible ſlaughter of his 
men, was both wounded and taken priſoner. But the army being come to Nononcourt 
(a town which had been taken two days before) and refreſhed both with great fires 
Ekindled in every place, and with plenty of victual, which the mareſchal de Byron cauſed 
to be diſpoſed with very good order thorough the whole quarters, as well of horſe as 
foot, the owe ſtrength and courage: and the king being come to his 
lodging with the Hareſchals of Aumont and Byron, began to conſult whether he ſhould 
venture the hazard of a battle. One thing diſſuaded him from it, which was the in- 
The King's equality of the number of the two armies ; for in the King's, there were not above 
_ 3007 Eight thouſand foot, and three thouſand horſe, which were about half as many as that 
god Foot. Of the league; and if he had a mind to avoid the encounter, there was alſo convenien- 
cy to retreat beyond the river Eure into places of lower Normandy, all abounding with 
proviſions, and all reduced to the king's obedience ; where, with variety of oppoſici- 
on and of effects, the enemy might be hindred and kept in play. But not only the 
promptneſs of the king's nature inclined to generous reſolutions, but alſo the condition 
of preſent affairs withſtood that determination: for his forces conſiſting in the union 
of the Gentry, who ſerved upon their own charge, without pay or reward, it was ne- 
ceſſary to make uſe of them in the firſt ardor of their courage, and not to ſuffer their 
firſt fury to be cooled by their expences and ſufferings, To this was added, the want 
Reaſons mo- Of money, which was very great and irreparable, for the payment of the Swiſſes, and 
ving the King other ſtrangers; ſo that they could not be long maintained and kept together; whereas 
to fight, tho on the other ſide, there was no doubt but the enemy would never want means, not 
ee only to ſuſtain, but alſo to increaſe their forces to a greater number, whenſoever it 
3 Har of ſhould pleaſe the pope and the king of Spain: And finally, the king's foundation was 
the League. wholly grounded upon frankneſs of courage and reſolution, it being neceſſary to hazard 
| ihe leſſer to obtain the greater: and becauſe all other hopes were weak, neceſſity per- 
ſuaded to ſet the ſum of affairs upon the edge of the ſword ; nor could it ſeem other 
than faint-heartedneſ and cowardice, not to ſecond that proſperous beginning, which 
fortune had favourably ſhewed him, To all theſe reaſons was added, the opinion 2 
e » no | | the 
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the mareſchal de Byron (whoſe counſels, by reaſon of his wiſdom and experience, were 
by the king obſerved as oracles) who thought it not only difficult, but in a manner 
altogether impoſſible to avoid the putting it to a battle, and to retire without receiving 
ſome notable loſs in paſſing the rivers, if the duke of Mayenne ſhould follow them in 
the rear: And he judged it better advice to fight reſolutely with the vigour and for- 
wardneſs of the army, than to be deſtroyed piece- meal, without the leaſt hope of any 
Good : Wherefore the king, being determined to fight, deſigned the form of the 
battle; and having aſked the counſel of the oldeſt ſoldiers about it, all of them ap- 
proved his opinion without contradiction, | - 5 
The king knew the enemies army abounded with a great number of lanciers, who 
being ſpread at large along the field, there was no doubt but they would break in, 
and by conſequence endanger the putting of his cavalry in diſorder, compoſed all of 
Gentlemen-voluntiers, who ſerving upon their own expence, without pay or obliga- 
tion, had in the revolution of the civil wars given over the uſe of lances, for their 
conveniency, and as more ready; had taken piſtols in their ſteads, in imitation of the 
Reiters: Wherefore deſiring by induſtry to remedy this diſadyanrage, which he and ng oo 
the moſt experienced commanders were wont to deplore, he divided his cavalry into 28 
many ſquadrons, to render the encounter of the lances leſs effectual; in whoſe paſſage; > Battle; and 
two or three leſſer bodies might charge them on all ſides, and not receive the ſhock of draws it with 
their front, with a firm encounter and continued order. To every body of horſe he his ownHand. 
joined ſquadrens of foot, to the end that the hail of ſmall ſhot might not only favour 
his own men in the encounter, but that falling among the enemies, and doing execu- 
tion upon them, it might make them weaker, and their violence the leſs united: 4 
remedy which for the need thereof in the difference of arms, having often been con- 
ſulted and approved of, did that day give proof how conſiderable it was in effect; 
The king having invented the form wherein the army was to be drawn up, and im- 
battled, gave the deſign thereof into the hand of the baron de Byron, camp-maſter- 
General; and choſe monſieur de Vicy, an old colonel of the French infantry; and a 
man of great valour and experience, ſerjeant-major-general ; an office, for the high 
importance of it, not wont to be conferred but upon ſuch perſons as by their approved 
knowledge and long practice in remarkable occaſions; had gotten the credit and re- 
putation of command, and conſequently both knew and were known of all. The 
remainder of the night was ſpent in reſt, till the drums and trumpets, at the firſt peep 
of light, gave notice of the approaching day; in the beginning whereof maſs was ce- 
Jebrated in all the quarters of the catholicks, and the Hugonots made their prayers 
apart: after which, the whole army being come forth into the field, the carriages of 
proviſions paſſed without tumult or confuſion thorough all the files, the mareſchal 
de Byron having care thereof, whoſe ordenly Government, to the admiration of all; 
ſhewed his great experience in the diſcipline of raren. Mp 
The army being refreſhed and fed, they began with leſs haſte than they had done 
the evening before, to march toward the field of ry, appointed by the king for the 
place of battle, as well becauſe it was large and ſpacious on all ſides, as by reaſon of 
many places of advantage, which he (preventing the enemy) had deſigned to make 
| himſelf maſter of. The field takes the compaſs of many miles in a circular form; 
it is bounded on the left ſide (on which the king's army came) by two great commo- 
dious villages, one called Fourcanville, the other St. André; and on the other fide, 
where the army of the league marched, a thick wood ſhuts up the plain, commonly Je H:45: o- 
called by the country people, Le clos de la prairie: on the weſt-ſide, towards which {nc//ure of the 
both armies marched, it ends in a deep valley, in which runs the river Eure, of a Headow. 
_ reaſonable breadth, upon whoſe banks are two great bourgs, Auet towards the ſouth, 
and Try ſituated on the other ſide towards the north. The river under Anet is wont 
to be eaſily forded without danger; but a large bridge of planks, upon great pieces 
of timber, leads from the further fide into Try. The field flat and open on all fides, 
not encumbred with hedges, nor uneven with banks and ditches, hath only à little 
natural hollowneſs, which extends itſelf. a little way, almoſt in the midſt of the plain  . 
right over-againſt the above-named village of Fourcanville. The ſieur de Vicy, and The Manner 
the baron de Byron, together with the ſieur de Syrene, and captain Favas, who that 4 ng ap 
day executed the office of adjutants, being all rode before into this place, drew up the 25 * 
army as it came, and diſpoſed it in ſuch manner, that the village of St. Andr flanked it Battle in the 
on the right ſide, and Fourcanville on _— wherein, the ill weather continuing, they field of Tr. 
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might quarter upon all occaſions conveniently under cover: and the hollowof the plain 
happened to be in the front of the army, where the forlorn-hope (which they call 
Jes Enfans perdus) was to be placed. The duke of Montpenſier led the van, the 
king commanded the battel, and the mareſchal de Byron the rear. The cavalry of 
the army was drawn into five bodies, whereof the firſt led by the mareſchal d' Aumont, 


with two regiments of firelocks by it, ſtood upon the left hand in the uttermoſt part 
of the field, Next it, was the ſecond, commanded by the duke of Montpenſier, 


flanked on the right hand by a ſquadron of Swiſſe infantry, and bn the left by another 


of the Germans. The third, bigger than all the reſt, in which was the king's perſon, 
the prince of Conty, the count of St. Paul, and the choiceſt number of lords and Gen- 
tlemen, was flanked by the Swiſſes of the Guard on the right hand, and by thoſe of 
colonel Balthazar on the left. The fourth, led by mareſchal de Byron, followed on 
the right hand of this, and had near it two regiments of French firelocks. The 
fitth and laſt, of German horſe, led by count Theodorick of Schombergh, reached down 
to the houſes of the village of St. Andre. Two other ſquadrons of horſe beſides theſe 
were in the front of the battel, ſome fiſty paces before all the reſt ; one commanded 
by the Grand prior and the baron de Giury, wherein were four hundred light-horſe ; 
and the other by the baron de Byron, in which were three hundred cuiraſſes: And in 


the midſt, between theſe two ſquadrons, were placed the artillery, commanded by | 


Philibert de la Guiche, with *fifry Harquebufiers on horſeback, two hundred pioneers, 
and the ordinary company of cannoneers. The forlorn-hope, led by three colonels, 
St. Denis, Brignolet, and Parabiere, ſome fifty paces before the artillery and the 
whole army, lay cloſe in that hollow that was in the midſt of the plain, ſo that it 
could not be hurt by the enemies cannon ; and kneeling with one knee on the Ground, 
could hardly be diſcovered by thoſe that knew not of their being there. In this man- 
ner the army, not in a crooked form, or ſhape of a half-moon, but ſpreading itſelf 
in a ſtraight line, had an equal front, except only that the Grand prior, and the ba- 
ron de Byron with their ſquadrons, and the artillery, being advanced forwarder than 
the reſt, covered the main body of the battel. They had not yet made an end of or- 
dering and imbattling the army, when two ſeveral ſupplies from ſeveral parts came 
up unto the king: for the ſieurs du Pleſſis, de Mouy, and de la Tremouille, came out 
of Poictou with about two hundred horſe ; and out of Piccardy the ſieur de Humieres, 
with about * fourſcore Gentlemen, ſtirred up by the report which was ſpread abroad 
that there was like to be a battle about that time : which ſupplies, tho? ſmall, yet 


coming ſo opportunely, and being encreaſed by fame, gave wonderful courage and 


aſſurance to every one, all being of opinion that it was clearly the mercy of heaven 
in favour of the king, who unexpectedly received thoſe helps in ſo urgent a time of 
need: and every one more eſteeming the happineſs of the omen, than the conſiderable- 
neſs of their forces, they were welcomed with loud joyful acclamations : and that 
they might not diſturb the order of the army, they went into the king's ſquadron 


placed juſt in the middle of the battel. 


The duke of Mayenne on the other ſide having intelligence that the king was riſen 
from the ſiege of Dreux, and that being neither ſtayed by any hinderance of the rain, 
nor by the darkneſs of the night, he marched with exceeding great ſpeed towards 
Normandy, was of opinion that he, by reaſon of the inequality of forces, would have 
avoided the hazard of fighting, and therefore haſtened the march of his army, hoping 
that the uſual confuſion of all retreats might afford him ſome opportunity (eſpecially 


in the paſſage of ſo many rivers) to break, or at leaſt endamage the enemy: and 


being not only the belief of the General, but the univerſal opinion of the whole ar- 
my, every one of his own accord quickened his pace, promiſing themſelves an ex- 
ceeding eaſy, and very ſecure victory without loſs of blood: from which haſte it came 
to paſs, that tho? the army marched as cloſe as they could in their ranks, yet were 


the ſquadrons of it ſomething confuſed, and almoſt quite diſordered, by the unequal- 


neſs of the way. But going on with this diligence towards Z7vry, with an intention 
to take the king in the paſſage of the river, the ſieurs de Rhoſne and Geſan, who led 
the firſt diviſions, in the entry of the plain diſcovered the king's army ; which, drawn 
up in battalia, and having the advantage of the field, expected the encounter of the 
day. This news, which paſſed from van to rear, did in great meaſure cool the cou- 


rage of many, who already had inconſiderately promiſed themſelves the victery with- 


out fighting, and cauſed the army to make a halt to draw up and recover their w_ 
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The army of the league was divided into two battalions, whereof the right was led 1590. 
by the duke of Nemours, and the left by the chevalier d' Aumalt, In the point of The manner | 
tic right wing was the count d' Egmont, with the Lanciers he had brought out of _ 2 
7 :nders; next which were a body of Swiſſes commanded by their colonels, Fer 50. 
2 Berling, and flanked with the regiments of Ponſenac, Diſemieux, and Chaſteliere. led. 
Then the duke of Nemours his regiment; wherein wie four hundred Horſe; and 
between theſe and the Swiſſes were placed the artillery, In the left wing four hun: 
dred light horſe, Bourguignons and Spaniards, ſpread themſelves in the utermoſt parts 
to the very edge of the field, and by the ſide of them, the body of German foot, 
commanded by the colonel St. Paul, and flanked by the French and Lorrain regiments 
of Tremblecourt, Teniſſay, and Chaſtaigneraye ; arid next theſe, was placed the ſqua- 
dron of the chevalier 4 Aumale, wherein were the troops of the ſieur de Longtbamp 
de Perdriel, and de Fountainè Martel. The duke of Mayenne with his cornet and 
four hundred Gentlemen, which in all made ſeven hundred horſe, was in the 
midſt between the two wings, flanked by the Hlemiſb carabines; and before all were 
two ſquadrons of reiters led by the duke of Brunſwick, and by Baſſompier, who were 
to charge, and wheel off after their wonted manner, and ſo paſſing between the two 
wings, ſhould fall as a reſerve, and rally themſelves in order, that they might tetiirn 
more freſh into the battle, e TR at joke NE FLO 
In this order, the army marching gently toward the plain, and by degrees turn“ 
ing their backs to ory, and the banks of the river, came up to face the king's ar- 
my, when the day was already almoſt ſpent ; for having marched diſorderly, they 
had been forced to waſte a great deal of time to rank themſelves again: Whereupon 
the near approaching of night, together with the conſtant extremity of wet we- 
ther, with-held both Generals from giving way that the battle ſhould be begufl; but The ans) 
after they had ſtood thus ſome two hours, faintly ſkirmiſhing, becauſe èach was care. face on- 
ful not to engage their forces, the day being already ſhut in on every ſide, the King ther bu 
drew his army with a great deal of conveniency into Fourcanville, and St. Andre, and overtaken 2. 
the duke of Mayenne with as much inconvenience was fain to quarter his men as well par aye 
as he could, having but very few houſes ; which want he ſupplied by the help of ters. : 
tents and pavillions, ſet up within the deſcent of the valley, toward the bank of the 
river. The night was full of unquietneſs, ahd continual ftir on both fides, Kindling 
great fires very thick in each camp, and ſentihels being ſet out all over the field, 
which were changed every half hour by the colonels who went the rounds 3 though 
the king's army, by reaſon of the abundance of victual, of the conveniency of houſes 
and becauſe the infantry was encloſed on all ſides with barricadoes, reſted more quietly, 
and by their eaſe received greater refreſhnient. The duke of Mayenne, a friend to 
ſecure counſels; would willingly have avoided the encounter of a battle, ſpinning but 
the war in length, to tire out the forwardneſs of the nobility that followed rhe king; 
to reduce them into want of money, and in length of time to make them conſume 
their ammunition of war, whereof he knew they had no very great ſtore ; thinking 
by theſe arts, he ſhould at laſt perfect his deſigns. But on the one fide, count £g- 
mont oppoſed it with fierce proteſtations, that he was not come to conſume the ca- 
tholick king's ſoldiers unprofitably, who depriving his low-countries of their own 
forces to aiſiſt religion in France, deſired the war might be ended with one manly 
blow. And on the other ſide, it was oppoſed (though more inodeſtly) by monſignor 
Cirolamo di Portia, who was preſent in the camp in the legat's name, and who alledg- 
ing the wearineſs of the confederates, and the great ſuperiority os forces, excited the 
duke to a generous reſolution :* Nor was he himſelf without ſome tonfiderition of 
the Pariſians, whom he knew to be tired with contributions, pinched with dearth; unſa- 
tisfied with him, and ready (if things ſhould be drawn out in length) to embrace the 
opportunity to a revolt; whetefore at laſt, he feſolved he would no longer defef the 
encounter. Thereupon the next morning, being Wedneſday, the drums and trum- 
pets calling at the firſt appearance of day, the armies were imbattelled in the ſame place 
and manner as they had been the night before: But becaufe the viſcount 4s Tavannes, 277957 
who put the horſe in order, while the fieur de Rhoſne did the like untò the foot, was The error of 
extreamly ſhort-ſighted, he placed the ſeveral diviſions fo cloſe to ont another, that the Viſcount 
he not only left no ſpace thorough which the reiters, according to order given, might 4 Tee in 
wheel about, and rally behind the army, but even the very divifiohs themſelves, not Craving OP... 
having any intervals, by means m_— 72 might open when they moved, if they of the Horſ- 
| : "'$ & 3 | did | 
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1590. did but ſtir never ſo little, juſtled and crouded one another ; a fault, which not being 
taken notice of by any. body, and being therefore left without remedy, put the army 

of the league into great confuſion, . 
On the other ſide, the king's forces, by reaſon of their leſſer number being eaſier 
to put in order, were not only ſet in battalia without confuſion ; but firſt the mareſ- 
| chal de Byron, and then the kg himſelf viſited every diviſion with great diligence, 
The King all and reviewed every thing very carefully, The king was upon a great bay courſer, 
armd on armed all over, except his face and head, and galloping up and down thorough all 
A the ſeveral ſquadrons, did more by his looks and geſtures, than by his words, which 
as s gol. could ſcarcely be heard by the multitude, recommend his own fortune, and the com- 
diers with mon ſafety unto his army; in which, his whole ſtrength conſiſted, and with it the 
great efficacy heighth of their common hopes: And he with an undaunted countenance, but ſome. 
and at the head time with tears in his eyes, put his commanders, and all thoſe that heard him, in 
| bine vp! bis mind, that not only the ſafety of the crown of France, but the ſole way to ſave each 
eyes to Hea- man's particular life depended upon the point of the ſword, and the valour of their 
ven, prayeth own arms; that there were no other armies to be drawn together, nor other nobility 
heartily. to take up arms, or open any other way of ſafety, than to fight ſtoutly to their deaths: 
Fo And at laſt, ſtanding {till at the head of the main battalion, joining his hands, and 
lifting up his eyes to heaven, he ſaid fo loud, that he was heard by many, O Lord, 
thou knoweſt the intentions of my heart, and with the eye of thy Providence, thou pierceſt in- 
to the ſecreteſt of my thoughts ;, if it be beſt for this people, that I (bould attain the crown, 
which belongs to me by right, do thou favour and protect the juſtice of my arms: But if thy 
will have determined the contrary, if thou takeſt away my kingdom, take away my life alſo 
at the ſame time, that I may ſhed my blood fighting at the head of theſe who put themſelves 
in danger for my ſake. At the end of which Words, there aroſe in the front of the 
battle, a loud acclamation from thoſe that heard him, with an unanimous cry of Vive 
le Roy; which being taken and redoubled from ſquadron to ſquadron, thorough the 
whole army, gave a moſt happy beginning to the battle. But he having taken his 
helmet, cover'd with a gallant plume of white feathers for a mark, that he might 
be followed, and knowing that the wind was againſt him, which would have covered 
and blinded all his army with the ſmoak of the muſkets and cannon, began with great 
art to make his diviſions wheel to the left hand, turning to gain the wind, yet mo- 
ving but a very few paces ; which the duke of Mayenne ſeeing, who likewiſe ſtood 
p in the front of his battalion, and being deſirous to hinder whatſoever the king's inten- 
The fign of tion was, cauſed preſently the ſign of battle to be given by the Generals trumpet z 
Battle given. at the ſound whereof the cannon fired with a thundering noiſe, but with ſo different 
TT art, care, and fortune, that the duke's ſhot all too low, and killed not any body but 
a Gentleman of the duke of Montpenſier's; and the king's, by the diligence and {kill 
of monſieur de la Guiche, being charged and diſcharged the ſecond time, did with a 
very great ſlaughter diſorder the two ſquadrons of reiters which were in the front of 
the army, and alſo did much miſchief to count Egmont, who with his lanciers ſtood 
on the outſide of the left wing, and who being unwilling to ſtay till they ſhould fire the 
third time, and utterly rout his men, was the firſt that gave the on-ſet, falling upon 
the grand prior's light-horſe with ſe much gallantry, that they not being able to reſiſt 
the violence of the lances, and the furious ſhock of ſtronger horſes, were broken into, 
and charged quite thorough the very midſt of their ſquadron ; ſo that the Flemings in 
contempt ran in, turning their horſe tails upon the king's cannon, and killing many 
of the cannoniers and pioniers which were by them; but having half diſordered 
themſelves by this vanity, they were at the ſame time charged with very great fury 
on the right hand by the mareſchal d' Aumont, on the left by the baron de Byron; 
and the grand prior with the baron de Guiry, having rallied their horſe again, being 
full of ſpight and anger, gave them ſo deſperate a charge in the front, that being 
Count Armor ſurrounded by all theſe in van, flank and rear, they were all inſtantly cut in pieces 
Gers all cut in With the count that commanded them. At the ſame time the ſquadrons of the duke 

pieces. of Montpenſier, and that of the duke of Nemours in the van- guard, and the count 
: Scbombergb's, with that of the chevalier d' Aumale in the rear-guard, charged ons 
another with ſo much valour and courage on both ſides, that it was hard to know 
which would have the advantage at the laſt: For the duke of Montpenſier, whoſe horſe 
was killed under him in the firſt encounter, and who by the great care and courage of 
his men was mounted upon another, being incompaſſed by the Gentry of 3 

| | | oug! 
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fought with admirable valour : and the duke of Nemours, very young, but of a gene · 15090, 
rous ſpirit; raiſed by the advantage of the greater number of his forces, (after the en- | 
counter of the lances) was with ſhort weapons fallen pell-mell into the midſt of the 
battle. On the other fide, the count de Schombergh with the Cerman horſe, not 
wheeling off, but charging heme into the very body of the enemy, with vollies of 
iſtols; did great execution upon the ſquadron of the chevalier d Aumale, who, no 
jeſs valiant than fame reported him, being ſeconded by a ſtrong party of his men; 
made the conflict very ſharp and dangerous. But the Reiters who were placed before 
the duke of Mayenne, having received much damage by the artillery, advancing ne- 
vertheleſs wheeling to make their charge : but when they came into the hollow of the 
field, they found the forlorn- hope; who ſtanding up couragiouſly upon their feet, wel- 
comed them with a terrible ſtorm of muſket-bullets, by which the duke of Brunſwick, 
one of their chief commanders being ſlain, and many others wounded and beaten to 
the Ground, as ſoon as ever they had diſcharged their piſtols, they fell off according 
to the cuſtom of their diſcipline, turning to get behind the body of the army, as they 
had received orders from their General: but not having found the paſſage open, as by 
direction it ſhould have been, they, by reaſon of the narrowneſs of the intervals be- 
tween the ſquadrons, ruſhed upon and diſordered that great body of lances where- 
with the duke of Mayenne followed them to charge the battle, ſo that he was conſtrain- 
ed to ſtop, and make his men couch their lances, ſetting himſelf to keep off the Rei- 
ters, and diſingage himſelf from them; leſt he ſhould have been routed by their incon- 
fiderate violence: Which the king obſerving, and laying hold of the opportunity that 
diſorder of his enemies afforded him, ſetting ſpurs to his horſe, and being boldly ſe- 
conded by the flower of the nobility that followed his cornet, he fell in fiercely to the 
battle before the duke of Mayenne could recover himſelf from the incumbrance of the 
Reiters, and make his lances take their career; whereby they becoming uſeleſs, be- 
cauſe they do their effect, and receive their force and vigour by running, it was ne- 
ceſſary to throw them away; and fight with their ſwords alone, againſt the king's 
ſquadrons, in which all wete knights and Gentlemen, who beſides their tucks, were 
admirably well armed, and had each man a caſe of piſtols at his ſaddle : yet did not 
this ſtartle the valour of the duke, nor make thoſe that followed him loſe courage: 
but after a furious volley of carabines, ruſhing in boldly with gallant horſes, they made 
the victory firſt doubtful, and then bloody to the enemy: for in the beginning the 
ſieur de Rhodes, a youth of great expeCtation, who carried the royal white cornet, be- : 
ing llain with a thruſt thorough the ſight of his bever, and a page falling in the ſame A Pak being 
place; who wore a great plume like that of the king's, it was commonly believed of ſlain *who | 
all that the king himſelf was dead: upon which miſtake the ſquadron began to break, wore a great 
ſome yielding back to the right, ſome to the left hand: But the king's horſe and plume white Fecthe? 
being known afterwards, he himſelf fighting deſperately with his ſword in his hand in 1 du 
the firſt rank, and with his voice exhorting thoſe that were near to follow him, they the Kin; hi 
turned; and ſhut themſelves cloſe together all in the ſame place, and taking their ſe- ſelt was fl A 
cond piſtols; fought with the wonted valour of the French nobility : ſo that all impe- : 
diments being overcome and broken to pieces, they at length overthrew the enemy | 
with an exceeding great ſlaughter, and made them turn their backs, and being ming- 
led with them; purſued them, terribly wounding and killing, to the very entry of the 
wood; into which the Reiters alſo; being diſordered, firſt falling toul upon their 
Cannon, and then ſometimes upon one ſquadron, ſometimes upon another, were re- 
treated, without ever turning their faces, to their own infinite diſhonour, and the no =_ 
leſs prejudice of their army. Almoſt at the ſame inſtant, the duke of Montpenſier, i 
relieved by the mareſchal d Aumont, who fell in upon the flank, had routed the van- 1 
ard of the duke of Nemours z and the count of Schombergh, relieved by the baro ii | | 
e Byron, had likewiſe beaten the rearguard of the chevalier d Aumale; and the Grand The Cavalry 
prior having rallied his light-horſe, had broken and done great execution upon thoſe 5 24 Bu, 
of the Spaniards and Bourguignons, who ſhut up the rearguard in the vety uttermoſt am, ov: | 
parts of the army: ſo that all the cavalry of the league being diſordered and put to ſelves by © 
flight, had left the field free unto the enemy; and fleeing with all ſpeed, made to- Flight. 
wards Tory, to ſave themſelves by paſſing the river. og tags | 
But the victory was neither ſecure nor pleafing in the king's camp, becauſe they did 
not yet ſee the king's perſon ; and the firſt news of his death that was diſperſed, was 
yet believed true by many : nor would there have been any joy in the army; if he had 1270 | 
i X 2 appears 
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1:90, appeared at the head of his ſquadron, wherewith he had routed and purſued theene- 
mies: But at his appearance, who had put off his helmet to be better known, that 
Joytul cry of Vive le Roy was reiterated, which in the beginning had given an happy 
omen of the end of the battle, The infantry of the league remained untouched, 
but invironed on all fides by the king's forces. The Swiſſes made ſhew as if they 
would defend themſelves ; but ſeeing that the cannon was bringing to rake thorough 
and break them, they took a reſolution to yield; which the king ſeeing, becauſe 
The Swiſſes he would not exaſperate that nation, whoſe friendſhip was nearly to be valued, as 
have Quarter foon as they had laid down their colours and arms upon the Ground, they were re- 
given them. ceived, and quarter given them by the mareſchal de Byron. The Germans thought 
| to have done the like; but being the ſame who having been raiſed with the king's 
money, had revolted to the duke of Lorain, and with a mercenary ſpirit had born 
| arms in favour of the league, after they had ordered their pikes, and laid down their 
2 2 colours, were by the king's command all cut in pieces, for a puniſhment of their per- 
raiſed by wen fidiouſneſs, The French infantry that yielded, had their lives given them: for the 
King, and had king from the very beginning of the victory, having, to gain the general love, cried 
taken Arms out aloud oftentimes, that the ſtrangers ſhould be put to the ſword, but the French 
forthe League ſaved alive: the ſame voice being taken up by the whole army, thorough all parts of 
CD to the the field, and every one, even in the fury of the battle, enjoying the benefit of this 
| : remarkable clemency, the French that yielded themſelves were received without any 
difficulty. Theſe things being diſpatched with very great haſte, and the army remain- 
ing maſter of the whole field, the king rallying his men in order, followed towards 
|  Yery, whither the enemy was gotten 3 in which place the tumult was dreadful, and 
The King's the confuſion miſerable : for the duke of Mayenne having paſſed the bridge, had cauſ- 
Clemency to- ed it to be broken down, that the enemy might not have means to follow him: 
wards the Whereupon a great number of run-aways crouding and ſtopping one another, by rea- 
French, ſon of the narrowneſs of the place, and of the deep dirt that was in the town, did in 
| that terrible hurly- burly delay and hinder their own flight; which diſorder the king's 
infantry being come up, who fluſh'd with the laughter of the Germans, purſued fierce- 
ly to deſtroy their enemies, many precipitated with fear, reſolved to venture the wa- 
ding over the river, which being deep of itſelf, and ſwelled by the abundance of rain, 
the greater part of them were miſerably drowned. But the Reiters not having the 
heart to hazard themſelves in the water, cut off their horſe's legs, that they might 
ſerve them for a breſt-work, and refolved now to give that proof of their valour and 
courage, which they ſhould much more fitly have done in the battle. This execution 
lather than fight, laſted above an hour: for the muſkets playing upon them on all 
The Reiters ſides from the higher Grounds and places of advantage, deſtroyed thoſe reliques in ſuch 
of the League manner that very few of them remained alive; but not without much blood; for 
EY On many of the conquerors, by their too haſty deſire of getting to-them, were either 
- fGoht til Ws choaked in the mud, and ſlaughter of dead bodies, or ſlain by the Reiters with their 
are all de- piſtols, The duke of Nemours, the chevalier d' Aumale, Baſſompierre, Rhoſne, the 
ſtroyed. viſcount de Tavennes, and others, took a different way, and paſſing by the wood 
| fide, with a longer, but more ſecure journey, retired to Chartres without being fol- 
| lowed. The duke, colonel St. Paul, Monſig nor di Portia, and a great many Gentle- 
men, who eſcaped from the battle, having fled ſeven leagues with very great ſpeed, 
came to Mante, in which town they were received the ſame evening, tho the people 
at firſt wavered in their reſolution, The king omitted not to proſecute them in the 
heat; but not being able to paſs at the bridge of -Zvry, which was already broken 
and beaten down; to avoid the danger of whirlpools, he was forced to go about, and 
ford the river near Anet ; by which delay having loſt above two hours time, he could 
not poſſibly overtake the enemy, but quartered in a village called Rhoſny, a league 
from Mante, where the mareſchal d' Aumont, the Grand prior, and the duke of Mont- 
penſier arrived alſo ; the mareſchal de Byron ſtaying behind with the infantry and the 

remainder of the army. CCT 3 | 
| Ihere died that day, what by the ſword, what in the paſſing of the river, above 
sir thouſand ſix thouſand of the army of the league, among which the count Egmont, the duke 
of the League of Brunſwick, and the ſieur de la Chaſtaigneraye. There were taken the ſieur de (y- 
| lain, | gogne, who carried the duke's white cornet, the count of Anfriſt, a German, the 
— marquiſs de Magnelay, the ſieurs de Bois- Dauphin, de Medavid, de Long- champ, de 
Flandre, de Fontaine Martel, and their colonels, Teniſſay, Diſemieux, and E . 
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The conquerots took twenty corners of horſe, the ſtandard of 'the Flemiſb lanees, 1590. 
the banner of the colonel of the reiters, four and twenty enſigns df the Stolſſes, ſix- Two hundred 
ty French colours, eight pieces of cannon, with all the baggage and ammunitist ad . 
which followed the camp. The number of the dead upon the kitig*sfide; were not above eis taken by 
five hundred, among which the ſieur de Clerimont, captain of his Guards; one of the the King. with 
German colonels, the ſieur de Crenay, who carried the duke of Montpenſiers cor“ all their Cau- 
net, the ſieur de Loncaunay, a Norman Gentleman, who being threeſtore and twelve non Ne 
years old, died fighting in the fury of the battle; and the marqueſs de Neſle, wlio be: * . 
ing left wounded upon the Ground; died within a little while after. Among the hundred lain. 
wounded, who in all were not full two hundred, were the baron de Byron, the in 1 
counts of Choyſy and Lude, Maximilian de Bethune, ſieur 4 Roſny, and the ſieufs de e 
Montluet, & O, and Lavargne, of which hurts; they were eured within a few days 
without any danger. VVV 
This was the battle fought in the field of Zory, r. the fourteenth day of March; 
wherein, as the king's valour appeared eminent, and his prudence wonderful; 6 there 
was no doubt, but that, after him, the firſt praiſes belonged to the tmiareſchal de Aumont; 
the baron de Byron, and the duke of Moni penſier; fince that the firſt two in the be- 
ginning of the day, fighting Gallantly, repelled the violence of the Flemiſb landes, 
who were victoriouſly come up to their very cannon; and in the latter end they de- 
feated the carabines, who having done much miſchief to the king's ſquadron; roving 
| afterwards up and down, and wheeling about the field, did furiouſly infeſt, and hin- 
der all the other ſquadrops of the victory: And the the duke of Montpenſier charging 
the enemies right wing, wherein was the flower of their youth; though his Worte 
was killed under him, he being fain to fight deſperately, in very great danger; to 
get upon another, and that before his eyes the ſieur de Crenay was flain, who cartied 
dis cornet, which he was fain to recover with much hazard; yet fought he with ſo great 
courage, that the enemies being routed and ſeattered, he was one of the firſt that fol- 
lowed the king in the purſuit of thoſe that fled. e e eee e 
But in all the revolutions of the battle, which was for the moſt part between the 
Cavalry on both ſides, the bravery of the French Gentry appeared very ſingular, who 
fighting for no other reward, ſave only honour, being excellently well armed, and gal- 
lantly mounted, had till the victory in all ericounters, though fighting often with 
ſwords and piſtols againſt the violence of lances; they alſo did ſometimes find the 
diſadvantage of thoſe weapons, which their own conveniency, not the direction or 
diſcipline of their commanders, had taught them to make uſe of; On the other ſides 
the error of the viſcount de Tavannes was very remarkable, in placing the diviſions ſo 
near and cloſe together, that they could not turn without falling foul upon one ang- 


ther; ſo that not only the reiters, who were much feared became uſeleſs; but even 


the duke of Mayenne, who with great conduct diſengaged himſelf from that ſo great 
diſorder, was fain after to loſe the effect and vigour of his lances : Which notable 
example teaches, That in matters of war, prudence, and bravery of courage, ought 
in a commander to be alſo accompanied with a ſtrong and perfect conſtitution of bo- 
dy, free from all defects. Nor was the vanity of the Flemmings lels conſiderable; 
who out of a pride to turn their horſe-tails upon the cannon, diſordered themſelves in 
ſuch manner, that it was very eaſy to break into them, and beat them back: For if 
with the ſame fury, wherewith they charged thorough the Grand prior's ſquadron, 
they had ruſhed upon the duke of Mont penſier, who followed him ani had been back- 
ed by the duke of Nemours, who ſhould preſently have given him a ſecond charge; the 
victory might very eaſily by that means have inclined in favour of the league; At 
the ſame time, the king's juſtice and clemency, worthy of eternal glory, appeared 
likewiſe ; who with an example of memorable ſeverity, commanded, that the Ger- 
mans who had broken their faith; ſhould all be put to the ſword to the laſt man: 
And on the other ſide with exceeding great benignity, he received not only thoſe 
who yielded voluntarily, but even thoſe alſo who fighting conſtantly were taken pri- 
ſoners. His wiſdom alſo and policy in Governmeat was noted by many; for know- 
ing how much the Gentry love the Gentry, which are like themſelves, and how near- 
ly thoſe very men are linked, either in blood or friendſhip, who in civil wars charge 
one another in a hoſtile manner, he ſhewed a very great and anxious care; even to the 
commanding with. a hoarſe voice, and crying aloud thorough the field every mo- 
ment, that the French Gentry ſhould be f| * =, which act was fo plauſible and po- 
: I | ms | Le Ba pular, 
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1590; pular, that it gained him the eternal love of his own ſoldiers, and no ſmall praiſe from 
dis very enemies; every one confeſſing him to be a worthy king, and a worthy fa. 
After the vie- ther, who, with ſo much affection, ſpared the blood of his ſubjects and ſons, though 
yank — king they were diſobedient and rebellious. His familiarity likewiſe gave great ſatisfaction, 
Jan we I for ſupping in publick at Roſny the fame night, he would needs have his commanders 
with him, at fat with, him at the ſame table, adding theſe memorable words, That thoſe who had 
Rojn; tamiliar- been partakers of the ſame dangers, ought worthily alſo to be partakers of the ſame conve- 
ly, ſpeaking niencies and honours : And, while ſupper laſted, calling all thoſe that were preſent by 
erding their names, praiſing theriſhing, and thanking even the meaneſt ſoldier, with demon- 
the 2 ſtrations (in his preſent weaknels) of a full Gratitude of mind in time to come, he fil- 
Soldier. led all men with wonderful great hope, and infinite defire -to follow him : Arts, to 
ſay truth, admirably well ſuited to the narrowneſs of his preſent condition, and to the 
urgent need he had of the help of every particular man, 50 EIN 
Ihe news of this defeat came the next day to Paris, brought by the ſieur de Tren- 
blay, who being a priſoner upon his parole, had not been engaged in the battle, and 
had had opportunity to retire with the firſt: Which news being told by him to the 
archbiſhop of Lyons, deputed chancellor, and head of the council of the league, was 
afterward communicated to the legat, and the Spaniſh ambaſſadors, every one of 
which. being exceedingly diſmaid, feared with reaſon, that this news would make the 
people riſe, and vefy.much diſturb the city of Paris, which expecting every hour to 
be eafed of its diſtreſſes by the ſucceſs of a victory, being now deprived of all hope 
do free itſelf of the ſtraightneſs of its preſent condition by the way of arms and 
force, would think of doing it by way of compoſition and agreement ; hunger being the 
quickeſt and ſharpeſt ſpur that can ſtir up an inſurrection among the common people, 
who, . not withheld with the bridle of decency, is always moſt prone to follow their 
preſent profit; wherefore, deſirous to remedy that inconvenience as much as poſſibly 

they could, after long deliberation they determined, that the preachers (in whom the 

people had a wonderful great faith) ſhould be the relaters of the news of this battle, 
in their ſermons, endeavouring, with the wonted effects of eloquence, to confirm 
Father C hriſti. their courages, and perſwade them ſtoutly to reſiſt the croſsneſs of their preſent for- 
; 3 une. The firſt of them that executed this charge, was Don Chriſtino de Nixza, who 
e e preaching to the people upon the ſixteenth day of March being Friday, in the firſt 
Pulpit, of the Part of his diſcourſe, took an occaſion to bring in theſe words, Quos ego amo, arguo@& 
defeat, and caſtigo; upon which he enlarged himſelf foretelling, that God would not fail ro prove 
ref — chem the faith and conſtancy of the Pariſians, as by infinite examples of ſcripture he gave 
dureany thing clear teſtimony, that he was wont to try the courage of his children; and then in the 
for the Catho. 1econd part, being come into the pulpit, with letters in his hand, which ſeemed to 
lick Religion be delivered to him at that inſtant, he lamented that he had not that day done the 
Ry an - office of a preacher, but of a prophet ; and that God had been pleaſed by his mouth 
EO or ce to advertiſe the people of Paris, of that temptation which was to fall upon them as 
words, Tics now it troubled him to relate; ſince that the Catholick army having fought with the 
de ben I low enemy two days before, was come off with the worlt ; to which news, he, with 
8 2:4 the force of his eloquence added ſo many, and ſo effectual prayers and exhortations, 
Chee...” - That the people who hearkned to him, did net only not ſtir in the leaſt manner 
whatſoever, but ſhewed themſelves moſt ready to perſevere in the defence of them- 
felves, and of religion, without fearing the heavy trials of a future ſiege or famine, The 
ſame did @uilliaume Roſe, Boucker, Prevoſt, and all the other preachers, and laſt of all Mon- 
J1gnor Franceſco Panigarola,who, though he preached in the Halian tongue, was neverthe- 
les continually followed by abundance of perſons, by reaſon of the fame of his eloquence. 
The duke of Mayenne came three days after; but not having the heart to appear 
in ſight of the Pariſians; and fearing thoſe tragical accidents which of late years 
had been ſeen very frequent among the people, he ſtaid at St. Denis, whither the 
_ cardinal legat, the ambaſſador Mendozza, the commendatory Morreo, the arch- 
| bilhop of Lyons, and the ſieur de Villeroy came to him: and, at laſt, the principal de- 
puties of the Pariſians, by whom (but much more by his ſiſter madam de Moni penſier, 
V ho by the quickneſs of her wit upheld the affairs of the league exceedingly) having 
underſtood the good inclination of the people to perſevere conſtantly in their de- 
tence: Firſt prailing ſo generous a reſolution, he afterwards diſcourſed with 
them about the ſtate of preſent matters, ſhewing, That the loſs of the battle 
having proceeded rather from the diſorders of the reiters, and ſeveral — 
— | _ | | monitor chances 
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chances, than from the great forces bf the enemy; and his army, eſpecially the ca- 


valry, being rather routed than defeated, he hoped within a ſhort time to eich 


ther a body of men more powerful than the former: That he could not doubt either the 
pope or the catholick king would be wanting to religion, and to the conſervation of the 
ſtate 3 and To much the rather, by how much the need appeared to be more urgent; 


and that thereby they ſhould within a few weeks ſee a greater army on foot, with 


which, freſh, and entire in ſtrength, he doubted not to ſubdue the wearied and tited 
s of the Navarrois : That all conſiſted in oppoſing the firſt on-ſer; and in vali- 
antly ſupporting the firſt brunt of the ſiege which he was confident was reparing 


againſt Paris; for the defence whereof he would willingly have ſhut himſelt up in the 
city, and, by his example, have taught them how to endure hunger, (for as for any. 
other danger, there was nothing to be feared from the enemy) but chat it was gene- 
rally much more profitable for all, and particularly for the relief of the Parifays, 
that he ſhould march to the confines of Picardy, to gather an army with all ſperd; 

and receive ſupplies from Flanders and Lorain, and thence with ſufficient forces to 
return and raiſe the ſiege 3 which he was certain, if they had but patience to ſuffer à 


little inconveniency, would in the end prove vain and fruitleſs : That in his ſtead he 


would leave his brother the duke of Nemours, a youth of wonderful high courape; and 
his couſin the chevalier 4 Aumale, to command the ſoldiers, and have care of the mi- 
| lirary part of their defence; and for other things, the cardinal-legat, and the mini- 
ſlers of the catholick king being there, and ſeconded by theardent zeal of the council 
of Sixteen, he could not doubt, but all things would be managed with that prudente 
which need required: That to ſhew how little he feared the city could fall | 
enemies hands, and for a pledge of the ſpeedy relief which he meant to make ready 
for them, he would leave his mother, wife, ſiſter, and children in the city, to bear 
rt in that fortune which the citizens ſhould run: That finally, there being nothing 
elſe requiſite, but to perſuade the people, and reſiſt the Greedineſs of the belly, he 
could not doubt of a happy iſſue, with the exaltation of the league, and total fab 
fion of his enemies. All of them commended his advice, and the heads of the peo- 


ple promiſed to keep united and conſtant in 3 the place to the laſt man; be- 
ſeeching him only to uſe all the ſpeed he could poſſibly, to prevent the cxtremiitics 
of the people's ſufferings, who, for religion, and in hope of his promiſes, diſpbſed 


themſelves boldly to meet all thoſe many weighty dangers which they ſaw hang over 
their heads. The next day the duke departed towards Picardy to meet with the duke of 


Parma, General for the catholick king in the low countries, knowing that to be the 


principal point; and that if the Spaniards lent not their aſſiſtance in a conſiderable 
manner to him; it would be a very difficult buſineſs to get a ſufficient army to raiſe 


the ſiege, and relieve Paris; and in the city they began with infinite diligence to re- 


pair the walls, to ſcour the moats, to caſt up works, to diſpoſe their artillery; td arm 


the people, and principally to provide whatſoever they poſſibly could againſt the im- 


minent neceſſity of hunger. J an a TC ETD 
In the mean time Mante and Vernon had yielded themſelves to the king; ſince the 
victory, in which places he was conſtrained to ſtay longer than he intended: far the 


extremity of ill weather, and continual abundance of rain, had not only overflowed 
the fields, and made the ways exceeding deep, but hid made it impoſſible to lie in 


the field, or march with cannon and baggage ; for men and horſes could hardly fave 
themſelves and be ſecure within the ſhelter of houſes. In which time notice came to 
the king of another encounter which had happened in the province of Auvergne, 
near the wall of Joire, where the ſieurs de Florat and 51 who wete for him; 
had routed and flain the count of Randan, who commande 


place. Nor was it long before other news came from the country of Mayn?, where 


Guy de Lanſac, who commanded the party of the league, and the fieur d Herire, 
| Governor of Alancon, head of the king's forces, charging one another, had not al- 


tered the wonted event of things; but Lanſac, three hundred of his men being ſlain; 
and the reſt diſperſed, was fain to ſave himſelf by flight, leaving the King's forces ma- 
ſter of the field in thoſe parts. £ 


* 


Theſe ſeveral diſaſters, the news whereof came to Paris ne upon the back of another; 
did much perplex the thoughts of thoſe that governed; bur above all, of the cardinal 
legat, upon whoſe ſhoulders lay the weight of all pron affairs, every one thinking, that 


into the 


er- 


1 for the league; and with 
the death of about two hundred of the enemy, had made themſelves maſters of tie 
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he, as one that repreſented the pope's perſon, ſhould, in a cauſe wherein religion 
was the principal object, give ſupplies both of men and money for the relief of that 
adverſity which the league was in at that time: and the duke of Mayenne co mplained 
publickly concerning it, and wrote freely to the pope, that his backwardneſs to belp 
ſo neceſſary a cauſe, was the principal occaſion of all thoſe evils. The Spaniſh mini- 
ſters made the ſame lamentations, being of opinion, that the legat was the cauſe the 
catholick king was not ſatisfied in his demands; and that while he, neglecting his 
own buſineſſes, ſuccoured the danger of religion with men and money, the pope 
keeping his purſe cloſe, and nouriſhing ambiguous thoughts in his mind, did neither 
ſend thoſe neceſſary ſupplies which he had often promiſed, nor conſent to the ſatiſ- 

faction of the catholick king, who, if his juſt demands had been yielded to, would 
have employed his utmoſt forces for the common benefit. Nor were the | Parijians 


backwarder in complaints than the reſt, who groaning under their preſent neceſſities, 


and the extraordinary ſcarcity of proviſions, did importunately beg to be affiſted by 
the legat, and relieved by the pope, ſince they did all, and ſuffered all for the catho- 


lick faith, and for the ſervice of the holy church: fo that the legat being ſurrounded 


by theſe troubles, was in wonderful great anxiety of mind; which was augmented 
to the extremity, when he underſtood, that by the duke of Luxembourg's arrival and 
negotiation, the pope was almoſt uiterly withdrawn from the deſigns of the league; 
and moreover, that he ſeemed ill ſatisfied at his being gone on to Paris, and that he 
had not rather ſtayed in ſome neutral place, as a diſintereſted mediator between both 
parties, and as a labourer for ſuch a peace as might be effected without danger or da- 


mage to the catholick religion. 


The duke of Luxembourg was gone to Rome, with the name of ambaſſador from 
the catholicks that followed the king, but indeed to ſee if he could reconcile the king 
himſelf to the pope and to the church, and to take away thoſe opinions, which, 
being ſpread abroad by thoſe of the league, were generally believed of him, that he 
was an obdurate heretick, a perſecutor of the catholicks, obſtinate and diſobedient to 
the apoſtolick ſee, and a perverſe enemy to the church: Wherefore, having firſt 
made a little ſtay at Venice, to determine with that ſenate what manner of proceeding 
was to be held ; all things being reſolved on with moſt prudent advice, he continued 
on his way boldly to Rome: where, having in his firſt audience, by the dextereuſneſs 


of his carriage, introduced the cauſe of the catholicks into his diſcourſe, he excuſed 


them for following the king, attributing it to be an advantage to the catholick religi- 
on, not to abandon the lawful king in the hands of the Hugonots, but to hold him on 
with proteſtations of ſervice, and win him by modeſt ſeaſonable inſtances to return 


into the boſom of the churcif z which would abſolutely have been deſpaired of, if 


being forſaken by them he had been neceſſitated to have caſt himſelf as a prey to he- 
reticks ; he began afterwards to let the pope know thole intereſts, which, under a 


_ cloke of piety, and under the name of religion, did ſway and govern the lords of 


the league, how under that pretence they ſought to rob the lawful ſucceſſor of the 
crown,. to bring it into the power of ſtranger princes, or to divide it into many parts, 
and ſo canton the kingdom; which, as in itſelf it was unjuſt by all laws, both divine 
and humane, ſo would it prove exceeding prejudicial to religion it ſelf, and to the 
ſee of Rome, which would come to loſe that crown that had ever held the protecti- 
on of the church, and bring it into the hands of many weak impotent princes and 
tyrants, or elſe unite it with the too great power of the Spaniards, to the general 
ruin: That it was much more juſt, much more eaſy, and much more profitable for 
the benefit of Chriſtendom to invite and perſuade the king to his converſion; which 
he not only ſhewed himſelf inclined to, with thoſe means that were ſuitable and con- 


venient for his honour, and which befitted a king of France; but to which, he was 


alſo brought by the neceſſity of his affairs, finding daily how little he could promiſe 
himſelf from the Hugonots, toward the attaining of the crown, ſince that in all his moſt 
weighty occurrences, he had for the moſt part been attended and followed by the for- 
ces of the catholick lords, who would fall off from him at laſt, if he ſhould not re- 
ſolve to return into the church; which conſiderations, accompanied with all their 
circu mſtances ſet forth ard amplified by the duke*s eloquence, madea deep impreſſion 
in the pope 3 to which another motive of the ambaſſador's being added, that his ho- 


lineſs ſhould not think the catholicks that followed the king to be few and weak, but 


the beſt, ſoundeſt, and moſt conſiderable part of France, and that with the league 


there concurred very few of the Gentry, but a rabble of mean, diſorderly common 


people ; 
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people; and that not only men of better quality, but alſo in a manner all the chiefeſt 1390. 
prelates of the kingdom followed the king's party, upon caution bf the promiſe he 
had made to turn eatholick, and forſake the rites of calviniſm, ſtirred up in the pope's 
conſideration, beſides the fear of loſing the kingdom of France, and increaſing the 
greatneſs of the Spaniard, this over weighty reſpe alſo; not to exaſperate ſo much 
catholick nobility united together, which it was moſt difficult to overcome by force 
but to ſeek by mild remedies, and gentle ways, to win the king, and procure the 
union of the kingdom by the means of peace ; and the ame having affirmed 
unto him, that the cardinal of Bourbon, Lenon- court, and Gondy, together with the 
archbiſhop of Bourges, and other prelates, had offered the ſame conſiderations to the 
legat, praying and exhorting him. ta ſtand neutral, till matters being come to tzge 
knowledge of his holineſs, he might have been able to have given him ſuch com- PoPeSixtarV. 
miſſions as he ſhould have thought moſt convenient: The pope began to ſuſpect no fat . 
| leſs than others, that cardinal Caetano was too much enclined to favour the deſigns of Gaetano is in- 
the Spaniards z and therefore did no longer give that belief, which was requiſite unto clined to fa- 
his letters, and withheld his hand from furniſhing them with more money; wherefore Your the Spa- 
the legat being encompaſſed with many difficulties, either to take off that ſuſpicion that EW: 
lay upon him, of his depending too much upon the king of Spain, or ſeeking to reco- | 
ver that name of neutral, and diſ. intereſſed, which perchance he might more wiſely 
have maintained from the beginning; or endeavouring to hinder the ſiege of Paris 
(as he affirmed and told the Spaniſh miniſters) invited the mareſchal de Byron to a 
meeting with him at Noy/y, a caſtle of cardinal Condy's, a day's journey from Paris, 
to find out ſome remedy to put an end to the preſent miſeries, which not diſpleaſin 
the king, for whom it was, by all means, good to ſhew an affection to the apoftolice 
ſee ; and that he was not backward to do what lay in him, to put an end to the war, 
the interview was agreed upon, and performed within a very few days. | | 
There met on the king's fide the mareſchal de Byron, the baron de Ciury, ſecretary The Cirdinal | = 
Revol, the ſieur Diancourt, and de la Verriere: And on the other, the catdinal legat, Legat meeti | 
the ſieur de Villeroy, the marquiſs of Belin, and other lords of the league. Their A 5. W 
reception was very honourable on both ſides, but the event fruitleſs : For the legat n; nent | N 
trying either to perſwade the catholicks to forſake the king, or without any ſure foun- things are | 
dation of peace, to delay the ſiege of Paris, which was already ſet in a way; and on treated of 
the other ſide, the martſchal labouring to get the cardinal legat to come to the king, were. pl | 
and exhort him to turn to the catholick religion, with ſecurity to bring all his ſub- ORE.” 
jects unto their obedience; who had alienated themſelves for reſpect of religion; in- 
tentions ſo diverſe, could not agree, and the wiſdom of both parts did not ſuffer the 
one to make it ſelf ſuperior to the other, ſo they parted again without fruit or concluſi- 
on, the legat having neither obtained the name of neutral, nor the revolt of the catho- 
licks from the king, nor the diverting of the ſiege, which perhaps was his principal aim 
in the procuring of that meeting. Yet neither was all treating utterly broken off by 
this parting : for the ſieur de Villeroy, either with a hope of concluding a good accom- 
modation, or for the ſame end of delaying the king's coming, did, with the duke of 
| Mayenne's conſent, introduce a treaty of this buſineſs with the ſieur de Pleſſis Mornay, a 
great confident, and ancient ſervant of the king's; but being a Hugonot, very unpro- 
per for the preſent buſineſs. ö 
But the king not loſing time, for all the treaty of peace, and knowing, that bj 
how much more the enemy was ſtraightned, ſo much more advantageous would be the 
conditions of agreement, was wholly intent upon taking in thoſe places near the city, 
and upon making himfelf maſter of all thoſe paſſes, by which proviſions were brought i 
thither, in ſhuting up the 2 of the rivers, and cutting off the ways into the | 
country; by this means to 6btain that by the neceſſity of hunger, which was in a man- | 
ner impoſſible for him to 1magine could be done by force of arms. To which end; 
marching with his army from Mante upon the twenty ninth of March, he poſſeſt him- 
ſelf without difficulty of Cheureuſe, MontPhery, Lagny, and Corbeil, all places proper to | 
block up the city; and upon the fifth of April ſate down before Melun: Melun is 2 Jun tand? 
little town, but well fortified, feven leagues diſtant from Paris, through which run upon the Seine 
two currents of the river Seine, and therefore is divided into three parts by the ſtream, above Paris. 
and only joined together by bridges. Monſieur de Forone was in it with fixty horſe, | 
and five hundred foot, but little proviſion of things neceſſary for their defence, and 
by terror of the victory not of too —_ 4. courage: Yet made they a ſhew as 


* 
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1390. if they would ſtand out, and the rather, becauſe five hundred townſmen well armed 
| and experienced were joined with them: But the raveline of the Gate being battered 
The ſiege and with ſeven pieces of cannon, and two very great culverines, the king's foot (now ac- 
Face ot Hie cuſtomed to maſter great difficulties (aſſaulted it with ſo much fury, that though the 
un by the . x 
King's army. breach was very narrow, and high from the Ground, yet entered they both the raveline 
and the Gate, killing above ſixty of the defendants, who retiring into the further part, 
beyond the ſecond bridge, and oppoſite to the town, ſet fire on the place they quit- 
ted, to keep the aſſailants, who were at their heels, from being able to follow them ; 
many houſes were burned, and the reſt furiouſly ſacked by the violence of the ſoldiers. 
But the other part of the town whither the defendants were retired, being altogether 
deprived of the means of making reſiſtance, agreed to yield (as it did) if within two 
days there came no relief. | 
The king being lodged there perſonally in the ſuburbs, the ſieur de Villeroy having a 
ſafe conduct, came unto him, and perceiving that the ſieur du Pleſſis, for fear the king 
ſhould change his religion, did not go on heartily in the treaty of agreement, he 
had obtained leave by means of the ſieur de la Verriere, to have admittance to the 
king himſelf, and to that end was come thither unto him, The duke of Mayenne, 
| who was already gotten to Soiſſons, had refuſed at firſt to give way that Villeroy ſhould 
enter into this treaty, thinking it might be aſcribed to want of courage in their preſent 
fortune; but afterward, whether he ſought by making the Spantards jealous of a peace, 
to ſtir them up to the giving of greater and more reſolute ſupplies, or that he hoped 
to delay the ſiege of Paris by the hope of an accommodation, or that he ſought by this 
meas to penetrate into the king's deſigns and intentions, or that all theſe ends moved 
him together, he permitted Villeroy to meet, and introduce that negotiation ; for 
The geur de Which purpoſe, being come to Melun, and kindly received by the king, he began (with 
Villero bring his wonted efficacy, not accompanied with very deep learning, but naturally copious 
Fon et an and powerful in ſpeech) to repreſent unto him, how being anxious for the danger and 
agreement Calamity of his country, and deſirous to ſee it out of theſe ruinous diſtractions, where- 
with che King in it periſhed miſerably, he had obtained leave from the duke of Mayenne, head of 
pe:ſwade him the party of the league, to come unto his majeſty, to ſee if any remedy could be found, 
oy Ry a whereby diſcords being compoſed and buried, a happy peace might be procured ; that 
Giles he hoped (nay was certain) that his majeſty would have no leſs deſire to end the 
andpropounds civil wars, and reſtore the former quiet and tranquility to that kingdom, which God, 
a Ceſſation of nature, and his valour had deſtined to him; that the only means to attain ſo great a 
Arms. good, was very eaſy, and depended wholly upon his own will; for the ſum conſiſting 
only in the point of religion, the duke of Mayenne proffered to acknowledge and 
obey him, as ſoon as he at the petition of the Catholicks (not at all for fear, or for 
their threatnings) ſhould reſolve to return into the boſom of the holy church : 
Wherefore upon his will depended, not only the ſettling of peace in the kingdom ; 
but alfo the making himſelf the moſt flouriſhing, moſt powerful, moſt obeyed and moſt. 
reverenced prince that France had ſeen of many years; that the preſent conjuncture 
of time was very ſeaſonable for that reſolution ; for having conquered and overcome 
his enemies with his ſword, it could not be ſaid, that his converſion was cauſed by 
fear, or that he imbraced the catholick religion by force, but that good would be at- 
tributed to his own will, his own conſcience, and his own election: That this op- 
portune and wholeſome effect would make his victory twice as fruitful and happy, 
as his virtue had made it glorious and magnificent; and he might thereby attain 
that true end which ought to be proper to all victories (eſpecially thoſe in civil wars) 
which is, the enjoying of peace: For, that Goodneſs of his would bring more cities 
under his ſubjection in one day, than he could take by the force of his arms (though 
victorious) in the courſe of his whole life: That by proſecuting victory with the 
ſword, would enſue an infinite number of miſchiefs, and lamentable calamities ; the 
ruining of fortreſſes, ſacking of cities, ſlaughters of men, deſolation of countries; 
which all redounded to his own loſs, who naturally was the maſter of them: but, the 
War ending by this converſion, the victory would redound to the general ſecurity, tran- 
quility, ſafety, and happineſs, which ought to be more dear tohim, being a lawful prince, 
than all the victories that could be imagined in the World: That his majeſty ought 
to confider, though his victory had been great and ſignal, yet had it neither diſmay- 
ed the cities, nor terrified the adherents of the league in ſuch manner, that any of 
them had been moved by it to forſake their party, and yield — to his 
— — 8 | A eyotion ; 
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devotion ; the reaſon whereof was only the power and command which religion 
hath in the hearts of men, which perſwaded every one to ſuffer all the calamities 
which could be preſented to imagination, rather than put their ſoul and cor ſcience in 
danger: but if the common people of their ſide, perſwaded by this reſpect, were fo 
conſtant, he might think by conſequence, that the duke of Mayenne, and the other 
heads of that party, the pope, and the Catholick king, would be much more con- 
ſtant, being reſolved to employ all their forces for the ſecuring of religion: That he 
knew well, and had often had experience of it in his Hugonots, that the reſpect of re- 
ligion is ſo great that it makes mens minds invincible, and can neither be tamed by 
arms nor force : That it would be a prudent conſideration, to foreſee how much 
uſe ſtrangers might make of this pretence of religion for their advantage; which, if 
in former times it had perſwaded the Hugonots to make agreements with the Engliſh, 
it would be no wonder if the urgency of preſent neceſſity ſhould force the Catholicks 

to conſent unto the demands of the Spaniards : That this danger ought to be foreſeen 
and prevented by ſecuring mens conſciences, and not reducing them to utter deſpara- 
tion : That his majeſty ſhould ſet before his eyes how many cities he muſt of neceſ- 
ſity aſſault, how many provinces he muſt ſubdue, how many other armies he muſt con- 
quer, how many fortreſſes he muſt rake in, before he could ſettle himſelf king in 
peace by means of war: And that he might overcome all thoſe difficulties in one 
day, by ſatisfy ing his ſubjects in point of religion: That his victory had been great, 
but that it was neceſſary to ſecure it from the inconſtancy of fortune; which he might 
do, not by hazarding new enterpriſes, but by moderation, and the ſatisfaction of his ſub- 
jects: That time and opportunity invited him to that worthy and holy reſolution, and 
not to ſtay till the duke, and the other heads of the league, ſhould be ſo nearly engaged 
and intereſted with the Catholick king (whoſe aſſiſtance was neceſſary while the 
War continued) that they would no longer have power to diſpoſe of themſelves : in 
concluſion, that both duty and profit were joined together in this reſolution : for 185 | 
having received ſo great a bleſſing from God, it was no longer time to defer his con- | | 
verſion, ſince now by the favour of his divine majeſty, he might do it with reputation 
and Glory, and without ſnſpicion of baſeneſs of mind, or meanneſs of ſpirit. EN 9 
The king anſwered graciouſly that he commended the ſieur de Villero's intenti- The King's 9 
on to endeavour the peace of the kindom, and was glad to hear that the duke of Anſwer to tue | i 
| Mayenne was well diſpoſed to it: That he acknowledged the victory he had obtained Sieur de Ville: 
| ed, firſt from the hand of God, and then from his nobility : That God, the pro- 
tector of juſtice and right, had protected his cauſe; and that thoſe invincible lords 
and Gentlemen that followed him, had been the inſtruments of his divine mercy : 
That the kingdom appertained to him of right, by a direct and natura! ſucceſſion and 
by a lawful way known to all, ſo that foreign princes were moſt manifeſtly to blame 
for diſturbing him in the poſſeſſion of it; and much more his ſubjects, for denying 
him their due obedience : That he had never offended any, nor deſerved fo unjuſt an 
_ oppoſition as was made againſt him: That he had always moderately and modeſtly 
defended himſelf, and had done neither violence nor injury to foreign princes, nor 
to the ſubjects of the crown, for which they now had any reaſon to revenge them- 
ſelves ; but that when he called to mind the miraculous power, and merciful favour 
of God, wherewith he had preſerved him in the time of his weakneſs and miſeries, 
and had defended him from ſo many, and ſo long perſecutions, when the whole 
World ſeemed to have conſpired againſt him, he could not believe his divine majeſ- 
ty would leave ſo great a work imperfect, but was aſſured in himſelf that he would 
look upon the juſtice of his cauſe, and thoſe prayers which he to that end, always 
made unto him trom the bottom of his heart, and therefore he neither feared the arms i 
of Spain, nor the forces of rebels, but truſted in God, and the faithfulneſs of his nobility _ 5 | 0 
that he ſhould ruin and defeat them: That he knew well, modeſty and moderation were Moderation | | | | 
more profitable in victory, than at another time; but he neither pretended to op- more profita- wv 
| preſs nor wrong any body, but only to make himſelf rightfully obeyed by thoſe who by ble in victory 1 
nature were his ſubjects, and put under his authority: that his aim was to be king indeed _ at another | 
as he was by right; and that the end of the D. of Mayenne,and thoſe that tollowed him, =. | 1 
ougnt to be, to live in peace, ſecurity, and honour under the obedience of that king which | 9 
God and nature had appointed for them by lawful ſucceſſion: That in this he was rea- | 
dy to give them all ſecurity, and all ſatisfaction, and to afford them a gracious ſhare 
in his favour, without ever calling - memory what was paſt : That he deſired to 
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venient latisfaction; and that the candour and firmneſs of his 
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conquer rather by pardon, benignity, and liberality, than by the ſword, as well becauſe 
it was the ſhorter way, as becauſe it was ſuitable to his genius and nature, averſe from 
blood and revenge, and inclined to do good unto his ſubjects, and to pacifie the trou- 
bles of his kingdom: That it belonged to him to give the law unto his ſubjects, 
and not to receive conditions from them ; yet nevertheleſs, if, jealous of their con- 
ſciences, and of religion, they deſired to ſecure it any way, he would "or them all con- 


aith was already 
known to every one by many proofs; which having never broken for the time paſt, 


he was moſt fully reſolved never to break for the time to come: That the princes, 


lords, and Gentlemen, that followed him, which were much more numerous than 
thoſe that followed the duke, had contented themſelves with the promiſe he had 
made them, and with the ſecurity he had given them, that they ſhould live peacefully, 
in their conſcience, liberty, and religion, and that therefore the others ought to be 


contented with the ſame ; and being ſecured in their own particulars, ought to per- 
mit him to think of his own falvation, by thoſe means which it ſhould pleaſe the 


lord to inſpire into him, in a ſeaſonable time, and a fitting convenient manner. Then 
he aſked the ſicur de Villeroy, if he had ſeen his promiſe and declaration made after 
the death of the late king: Who anſwered him, that he had; and that the duke of 
Mayenne, and the other. lords ot his party had ſeen it likewiſe ; but that they all 
believed they could not in conſcience, upon any condition whatſoever, obey a kin 

that was not a Catholick, but of a different religion from that which they held by 


ſucceſſion from their anceſtors. To which the king replied, that he was neither infi- 


del, pagan, nor idolater ; that he adored and ſerved the ſame God with the Catho- 


licks ; and that he eſteemed the religion in which he had been bred up, not to be 


incompatible with the Roman: That in ſuch a caſe as concerned his conſcience and 


ſalvation, God was to work, and not men: That it ought to be done by kind gentle 


inſtruction, and not with ſword and piſtol : That if he had not yielded to turn in 
the late king's time, when he ſaw his ruin and deſtruction before his face, much 
leſs would he do it at the requeſt of thoſe that rebelled againſt him, now that by the 


' favour of God he had the upper hand: That he was not obſtinate, but would yield 
to the truth, and be informed and inſtructed in it; yet that he would ſatisfy his con- 


ſcience in it: And if he left freedom of belief unto his ſubjects, it was not fit that he 


| ſhould be conſtrained by them to do that in a raſh humour, which ought to be done 


with maturity of deliberation, and in the time prefixed by God's divine will and 
pleaſure : That he was a man of conſcience, and one that eſteemed more the ſalvati- 


on of his ſoul, than all earthly things; and therefore he would go very circumſpect- 


ly about that buſineſs, with due and covenient cautions. The ſieur de Villeroy re- 


plied, That becauſe he was by all accounted a conſcientious prince, affectionate to his 
religion, every one doubted ſo much the more, that, being ſettled in his kingdom, he 


would not tolerate his ſubjects to live in a religion different from his, and which he 
held to be falſe and damnable : hat he had ever heard ſay, and even by Theodore Be- 


za himſelf, in the conference at Poiſſy, that the belief of the one is further from the 


other, than heaven is from earth; but that thoſe diſputes were not to be made with 
arms: That his majeſty had always ſaid he would cauſe himſelf to be inſtructed, but 
never came to the act of that inſtruction : That there wanted not prelates and 


doctors, who in a ſhort time might certifie him of the truth: That it was not good 
to foment War any longer, and let diſcords run on without end, but, by the obſerva- 
tion of his promiſes, to comfort all his ſubjects, as well thoſe that had gotten the vic- 


tory, as the others, who for the zeal of religion, ſtood alienated from him: Finally, 
That it could no longer be ſaid, that either contumacious or ſeditious perſons were 
cauſe of the War, things being now reduced to that point, that it was in his majeſ- 
ty's power to give peace by his converſion ; which if he ſhould not do, after fo 
many promiſes, all future evils and calamities would be imputed to him, and to no 
other body. Theſe laſt Words pierced the king's mind to the very quick, who an- 
ſwered, that he would take the opinion of his good and faithful ſervants that fol- 


| lowed him, and that therefore he would confer with them about it, and give his re- 
ſolution the day following: At which time, he, being already upon the point of his 
departure from Melun, ſent for the ſieur de Villeroy, and bad him return to the duke of 


Mayenne, and tell him, That he took in good part what had been delivered from him, 
that he deſired to be reconciled, and to do good to every one, and particularly to che 


que 
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duke of Mayenne, and all the reſt of his family, if by them he ſhould be aſſiſted to 
ſettle peace in the kingdom, as they might eaſily do, and that in it he would give 
them all reaſonable ſatisfaCtion : That for the point of religion, he had already con- 
tented thoſe catholicks that followed him, who were many, of great extraction, of 
exceeding great ſtrength, and of profound wiſdom, to whoſe determination he thought 
all the reſt might accommodate themſelves : That if they deſired to have more ſecu- 
rity and caution for the preſervation of their religion; and ſafety of their conſciences; 
he was ready to give it moſt fully, having taken into conſideration all that he had re- 
preſented to him; but that he could not proceed to treat further with him; having 
no power nor authority at all from the duke of Mayenne, to conclude any thing; but 
if deputies and commiſſioners ſhould be ſent unto him with ſufficient power, he would 
_ willingly admit them, uſe them well, and endeavour te give the duke's party the 

greateſt and moſt compleat ſatisfaction that might be, out of his great deſire to free 
his people from the afflictions and calamities of civil war. The fieur de Villeroy an- 
ſwered, That his majeſty's conſideration of not treating, but with ſuch as had power 
to conclude, was very prudent and reaſonable ; but that he ſhould remember, the 
duke of Mayenne was not abſolute maſter, but head of his party, which hath telati- 
on to all the other members, without whoſe conſent he could not acknowledge his 

majeſty to be king of France, nor determine in point of religion : That it was neceſ- 
ſary for him to confer with them, and that they ſhould reſolve together; how his 
majeſty having been fo many years head of his party, had by his own experience 


7 
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found, that that could not be done without delaying time; it being needful to unite 
thoſe that were intereſted from ſo many ſeveral diſtant provinces : That while the war 
was ſo hot, it was impoſſible to make that aſſembly z wherefore a ceſſation of arms 
was neceſſary, ot. at leaſt a ſufficient number of paſſes, to draw thoſe together who 


were to deliberate about the ſum of affairs. At the naming a ceſſation of arms, the 
king replied ſuddenly, That that was not to be ſpoken of ; for he would not by any 
delay, loſe the fruit of his victory, nor ſlacken the progreſs of his arms, having had 
experience of how great importance that was to the whole buſineſs ; but that for the 
manner of aſſembling his party, he left the thought to the duke of Mayenne, being re- 
ſolved not to forbear the proſecution of his arms, no not for a moment: With this 
anſwer, and ſuch like diſcourſes had with the mareſchal de Byron, Villeroy departed 
without any concluſion; either of peace of truce, and all the endeavours uſed. to di- 
vert the ſiege of Paris proved ineffectual. | | 


Wherefore the king (to whom Creſſy and Moret (weak places) had ſurrendered 
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themſelves, and Provins, a rich town, but not, ſtrong, tho? chief of the province of 
Brie, and but twenty leagues from the city of Paris) marched to Nangy ; where ha- 


ving re· united his army, which had been divided to gain thoſe places, he advanced 
upon the fifteenth day of April to take other towns which might ſtraighten and block 


up Paris; Montereau, Bray, Comte-Robert, and Nogent upon the Seine, yielded with- 


out reſiſtance ; but Mery; a little place, having had the boldneſs to ſtand out, was 


by the violence of the ſoldiers moſt furiouſly taken and ſacked. There remained on 
that ſide, the city Sens, a great town, and affectionate to the league, ſeated upon the 
confines of Brie and Bourgongne, wherein were the fieur de Chanvalon, and the mar- 


quis Fortunato Malvicino, but they agreed not well together; for Chanvalon ſought an 


opportunity to go over to the king, and to make his peace by giving up the city into 


his hands; but the marquis on the other ſide would defend it, as his honour obliged 


him, having (as a ſtranger) no other aim but to ſnew himſelf a gallant ſoldier, and 
to do ſervice for the duke of Nemours, being lieutenant of his troop of Gens d Arms, 
Wherefore Chanvalon having treated ſecretly with the mareſchal d' Aumont, and ex- 
horted the king to come before the town, ſiege was laid unto it, the cannon planted; 
and they began to batter, with hopes that ſome tumult might ariſe among the citizens 


in favour of the king; but having, to try the conſlancy of the defendants; made ai 


aſſault, which the marquis and thoſe of the town reſiſted valiantly, the king not 


willing to loſe time about that place, which was not very neceſſary, and interrupt his 
_ defign upon Paris, wherein conſiſted the ſum of his affairs, raiſed the ſiege without 
delay, and minded the taking and fortifying of thoſe other places, which might cut 


off the paſſage of proviſions to Paris. 
In the mean time the cardinal legat, 


inxious and ſollicitous, both for his own dan- 


ger, and the imminent ſiege of the Pariſians, 175 cauſed a new treaty of agreement 
| £6] A eee, to 
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599. to be introduced between the biſhop of Ceneda, and the mareſchal de Byron, for which 
2 atonio purpoſe, the biſhop came to Bray, to confer with the mareſchal; and as one, who 
3 Me becauſe he was a Venetian, and ſo of a country favourable to the king's affairs, had 
nop of Ceneae | p . « 
treats with the freer acceis than any other, he treated with a great deal of liberty about his conver- 
Mareſchal de ſion; and afterwards deſcended to ſpeak about a ceſſation of arms, by means whereof 
Byron, and they might have leiſure to negotiate peace maturely on either ſide; but this attempt 
propos was no leſs vain than the reſt, the king being reſolved not to delay the progreſs of his 
Arms; but it arms; and by how much the more the enemy laboured for it, ſo much the more un- 
is not accepted willing was he to allow them any ſpace to take breath; and the more he ſaw the lords 
of the league intent upon gaining time to get armies and ſupplies, the more did he 
enter into a ſecure hope, within a while, to obtain the city of. Paris by means of a 
fiege; without danger, and without blood. Wherefore all things proving contrary 
to the biſhop's deſign; he procured to confer perſonally with the king, but in ſuch 
manner as it might ſeem to have happened by chance, and not to have been ſought by 
him; which having ſpoken of to the abbot del Bene, he brought to paſs, that the king 
ſhould go forth betimes in the morning a hunting, and that the biſhop ſhould depart a 
little later to return to Paris, ſo that they met, as it were, accidentally upon the way; 
which encounter began with kind ſalutations, and then riding together a good part of 
the way, the biſhop entred into the diſcourſe which he had intended to make, exhorting 
the king t his converſion, and to return into the boſom of the church. To which 
the king having made his wonted anſwers, That he was not obſtinate, but would be 
1 made capable of the truth by thoſe circumſtances of times, perſons, and places, which 
Cane da trels were fitting 3 nor would he be driven by force, or the threatnings of his enemies, but 
with theKing, be drawn by the Grace and inſpiration of God. The biſhop replied, the beſt means 


prays him to for that, would be a truce, wherein the commotions of men's minds, kindled by the 


ranta Truce. exercite of arms, ceaſing, he might have opportunity to receive inſtruction, and to do 
þ Fe with honour and deliberation whatſoever was needful, But as ſoon as the king heard 
olutely denies , . * 4 
it, complain him motion a truce, he anſwered with a loud voice, That if he had been a good Ve- 
ing of the . netian, he would not have given him that counſel ; but, that theſe were the devices 
Cardinal - Le- of cardinal Gaetano, who ſhewed himſelf a much better Spaniard than a church- man. 
N And here he began to complain very much of him, that, carrying himſelf differently 
from the pope's commiſſion, he had declared himſelf his enemy at his entry into the 
kingdom, and made his reſidence in that city, which was head of the contrary party; 
whereas it had been fit for him that repreſented the apoſtolick ſee, to have ſtood neu- 
tral, and to have endeavoured and procured a peace by his good counſel, and by acti- 
ons conformable to right, and his profeſſion, which then would have had more cre- 
dit; but that now terrified by the preſent danger, or elſe co-operating with the de- 
ſigns of the Spaniards z he ſought not to introduce peace, but to fruſtrate the effects of 
his labours, and the fruits of his victories, while the league might gain time to reco- 
ver ſtrength 3 and that therefore he was not diſpoſed to give any ear unto it: With 
which words they parted, and the biſhop returned with this final anſwer to Paris. 
But at his return, all hope of a truce failing, they ſet their minds with ſo much the 
more ſollicitouſneſs to make neceſſary proviſions to ſuſtain the ſtrict ſiege which the 
enemy was preparing. The people was already diſpoſed by the long exhortations of 
their preachers, and the earneſt negotiation of thoſe that governed, to endure the ſiege, 
and hazard their lives rather than their conſciences : being wrought upon by the fre- 
quent decrees of the Sorbonne, and by the declarations and proteftations of the cardi- 
nal legat, that an agreement could not be treated with the hereticks without damna- 
tion, and that a king of a different religion, obſtinate in his opinion, a perſecutor 
of the church, and an enemy to the apoſtolick ſee, was not to be received. By theſe 
opinions, which every hour were thundered out of the pulpits, and diſcourſed of in 
meetings, men's minds were fo effectually moved and confirmed, that they were not 
Some are put only ready to ſuffer conſtantly the danger and toil of bearing arms, and that which was 
to death by much more evident, and more terrible, the extream miſery of an enraged hunger; 
thePeople, for but MOTCOVET, they could not ſo much as endure any one that durſt hold or affirm the 
ſaying it was Contrary 3 ſo that many who let {lip ſome words, that it was better to make an accom- 
better tomake modation than ſtarve tor hunger, and that peace was better than a ſiege, were by the 


Peace with the le either executed in publick ; > ==? 
King than fury of the es P. or caſt headlong into the river, as damned 


arg with perſons, enemies to the catholick faith, and infected with the poiſon of hereſy. This 
Hunger. Conſtancy was augmented by the preſence of the cardinal-legat, the reſtidence of the 


dulcheſſes 2 
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diteheNes of Nemours, Montpenfier, ind Mayenné, the forwardneſs and vigour of the 1598. 
dike of Nemours, and chevalier d Aumale, and much more by the moſt certain hopes 
which the duke of Mayenne gave them every hour by effectual letters, That he would 
relieve the np. powerfully within a few weeks. The heads being deſirous to increaſe 
and confirm this inclination of the people, by ſome outward circumſtances, a greatſo-  , - 
lemn proceſſion was made by order from the cardinal-lepat, to implore God's aſſiſt- A folemaP:+- 
ance in theſe preſent neceſſities : in which proceſſion, the prelates, prieſts; and monks ceſſion, in 
of the ſeveral religious orders, walked all in their accuſtomed habits ; but beſides them; ora tar py 
þ 7 


armed openly with corſlets, guns, ſwords, partezans, and all kind of arms offenſive ders appear ig 


and defenſive, making at once a double ſhew, both of devotion and conſtancy of their reſigioss 


heart prepared to defend themſelves: Which ceremony, tho? to many it ſeemed un- Habits ; and 
decent and ridiculous, was yet bf great ule to augment and confirm the courage of ft Lare 
the common people, who ſaw the ſame men that exhorted them with words to ſtand 207 ay * 

it out, prepared and armed to hazard the ſame dangers, and unanimouſly to underg s 

the ſame ſufferings. Thus ſometimes even the vaineſt ſlighteſt things, help al. | 
ward the moſt weighty important thoughts arid deſigns. ng. 

After this proceſſion, they made another of all the thagiſtrates of the city; arid a- 

mon the ceremonies of it, the duke of Nemours their Governor, and other coman- 
ders of the ſoldiers; and the magiſtrates of the people, ſwore publickly in the great 

church, to defend the city to the laſt man, nor ever to incline to yield, or make an © 7 4 
ew 123 : : r nos 29; tart : AfolemnOath 

agreement with an heretick prince, for any calamity, danger, ſufferance, or neceſſity ken b the 
whatſoever that ſhould fall upon them. There were in the city two hundred choſen Magifrater. 
horſe; commanded by the fleur de Vitry, the duke of Nemours his company of Gn 
d' Arms, and that of chevalier d Aumale 3 one hundred harquebuſiers on horſeback, 

and eight hundred French foot, part whereof had been in Melun with the ſieur 

de Forone; five hundred Swiſſes, and one thouſand and two hundred of thoſe German 

foot that were levied by the count Collalto, commanded by the baron of Erbeſtein: 

But the foundation of their defence conſiſteq in the union and conſtancy of the people, 

which infinitely numerous, and now by long uſe accuſtomed to arms, being diſpoſed 

under their magiſtrates, and divided into ſeveral bands, according to the diviſion of 

their quarters, preſented themſelves voluntarily, and ready for all encounters 4 and 

by the example of the prieſts and friars, who went armed up to the works, and en- 

gaged themſelves in all things with admirable conſtancy, failed not in any duty that 

was neceſſary for their defence. Double chains were drawn croſs the rivers, where 

it enters, and where it goes out of the city; the walls and breſt-works were repaired 

in thoſe places where they ſeemed to be decaycd ; platforms were made in convenient 

places; and Parapets made upon ſome new places of the wall: the artillery was dif. 

poſed of orderly to the moſt dangerous poſts, and the readineſs of the citizens appeared 

wonderful in every buſineſs. But this troubled not thoſe that bore the ſway in the Go- 

vernment: fot every one was certain that the king would never attempt to take the 

city by force, defended, in ſo great a number of citizens, rather by the bodies of men, 

than by the ſtrength of their bulwarks; but that he would ſtrive to tame it by famine; 

which ſeemed to be very eaſy, by reaſon there were ſo many people accuſtomed to 

live in plenty and abundance, who now were in ſo great neceſſity, that being depri- 

ved of h other ſuſtenance, they were forced at an extraordinary rate to feed only-upon 

bread : and there was no doubt but if relief were delayed, and that the king ſhould 

ſtraighten the ſiege cloſer, the city would be reduced to the laſt intollerable calamities  _ 

of want; which they foreſeeing, moſt earneſtly ſolicited the duke of Mayenne to draw The City be-, 

forces together for their relief; and the cardinal-legat diſpatched his-nephew Pietro ing blockt up 


Gaetano into Flanders, to exhort the duke of Parma; according to the catholick king's 92 every fide, | 


is in great 


order, with all haſte to ſend ſpeedy ſupplies: and the Commendatory Morreo, pay- Scarcig 762 
maſter and commiſſary for the king of Spain's forces in France, was gone thither for „ant ef Vi. 
the ſame purpoſe. To theſe proviſions abroad were added alſo others within: for the dual. 
Governors in chief being intent to remedy the neceſſity of the people as much as they 

could, did with very great care cauſe that corn that was.found in the city to be di- 

vided ; the price whereof being infinitely beyond the ordinary rate and the common 

people not having means to help themſelves, cardinal Cody, biſhop of Paris, not out 

of any inclination he had to favour the league, but out of pity to ſee the poor wretches 

| periſh who had not money to relieve themſelves, all trading —_ quite left off in the 
city, gave way that all the ſilver and plate that had been off 


ered to the. ſeveral 
AZ | 


churches, 


ef Mayenne in- conſtancy of their courage. 
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1590. churches, ſhould be taken out and turned into money, to feed the poor, with an oh- 
The Biſhop of ligation to reſtore them as ſoon as the preſent neceſſity was over. The cardinal-legat 
8 ide ene intent upon the ſame, diſtributed among the poor fifty thouſand crowns extorted from 
Charch-ple the pope with much ado; and caufing his own plate to be melted and coined, did 
ſhould be turn with a great deal of praiſe give it among thoſe that ſtood in need. The ambaſſador 
ed into Money Mendozza promiſed ſixſcore crowns a day in bread : and the dutcheſſes and the rich- 
” = relief of eſt lords helped to the uttermoſt of their abilities, ſelling their houſhold-ſtuff, jewels, 
eon. and ornaments for the ſo miſerable neceſſity of the common people. But theſe pro- 
viſions began already to be very ſcarce, in reſpe& of the infinite number of mouths, 
and the continual waſting of corn for the king advancing, by the taking in of the 
neighbouring towns, did ſtraighten the ſiege every day more and more: nor was 
there any kind of victual at all brought into the city by the rivers: for Lagny, St. 
Maur, and the bridge of Charenton, (the care of which places was committed to the 
baron de Guiry) ſhut up the paſſage of the river Marne: Montereau, where there was 
a ſtrong Garriſon, under the command of monſieur de Chanliot, ſhut up the paſſage 
of the river 7onne: The Garriſons of Moret, Melun, Bray, and Corbeil, ſtopt up the 
Seine from above: and from below, the mareſchal d Aumont quartered at the bridge 
of St. Cloud, a league from the city; and Poiſſy, and Conflans, well garriſon'd, did 
wholly interrupt the paſſage up the river; as Beaumont, ſtrongly guarded, hindred all 
boats from moving upon the river Oy/e. So that the rivers which are commonly call- 
ed the nurſes of the people of Paris, being ſhut up, there remained only that little 
which could be gotten thither ſecretly by land: To cut off which, the King having 
paſſed the Seine, and being come into the plains near the city, ſpread his army from 
the Porte St. Anthoine, which looks toward the eaſt, to the Porte Mont Martre, which 
ſtands towards the weſt z and making uſe of the advantage of Ground, cauſed two 
Pieces of cannon to be planted upon the hill of Mont faulcon, and two others at Mont 
Marire, encloſing them with trenches, and guarding the place with a ſtrong Guard: 
and the next day, which was the ninth of May, he cauſed his horſe to make incurſions 
even to the very Gates of the fauxbourgs St. Martin, and St. Denis, which ſtand 
between the two aforeſaid Gates, and to burn and deſtroy the wind-mills every where : 
yet could they not get into the fauxbourgs, becauſe they were fortified with trenches, 
banks, and barrels full of earth: which day, while they were ſmartly ſkirmiſhing 
with the ſieur de Vitry's horſe which ſallied out of the Porte St. Martin, with ſome 
companies of foot-ſoldiers and citizens, the ſieur de la Noue, in whoſe conduct and 
courage every one truſted very much, was, according to his wonted misfortune, 
wounded with a muſket-ſhot. 5 | Ys SER | 
The king had made choice to quarter his army on that ſide, for two principal rea- 
ſons : one, becauſe the Bois de Vincennes, ſeated on the eaſt- ſide near the river, and 
the town of St, Denis on the weſt-ſide holding {till for the league, he might not only 
ſend out parties of horſe, and cut off the ways conveniently, ſo that there might be no 
paſſage from thoſe places to the city; but he alſo beſieged them in ſuch manner, that 
he hoped to take them within a little time; the other reaſon was, that relief being ex- 
pected out of Champagne and Picardy, he was quartered juſt upon the great high- way 
which leads from thoſe provinces to the city of Paris, ſo that he was ready to turn 
his army thither where he ſhould ſce the enemy appear. Thus the army being ſpread 
from the banks of the river Marne, to the lower part of the Seine, the whole field was 
obſtructed with continual parties, and there were every hour great ſkirmiſhes with 
thoſe of the city, who being ſtraightned with want, ſtrove to catch either corn, roots, 
or other victual, even to the very dead horſes that lay there, which they could very 
The Cardinal ſeldom effect; and ar the very ſame time St. Denis, and the Bois de Vincennes (a very 
of Bor bon dies ſtrong caſtle) were cloſely beſieged, and the count Montleurier having paſſed the 
at Fontenay, Seine, had laid ſiege to Dammartin, a town belonging to the lords of Montmorancy, 
which produ- ſeven leagues diſtant from the city, into which there was gotten a great deal of pro- 
ceth no Alte: viſions; fo that the Pariſiaus being ſhut up on all ſides, began already to feel the ex- 


Ic Il; ; . 
dds ths Duke tremity of hunger, and only ſuſtained the bitterneſs of their preſent fortune by che 


vites the De- While the ſiege and defence of the city of Paris is thus laboured with infinite con- 

88 tention on each ſide, the cardinal of Bourbon, burden'd with years, and waſted by the 

' Meux to chuſe tediouſneſs of his impriſonment, departed this life at Fontenay, whoſe death gave evi- 

another King. dent proof to all the world, that his perſon had only ſerved for a cloak to cover the 
| aa | | 3 pPäaſſions 
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paſſiops and intereſts of thoſe that were moſt powerful; for it cauſed no alteration at 
all in the party of the league, but both the Pariſians continued their conſtancy with 
new decrees of Sorbonne, that a new king of a different religion could not be accep- 
ted of; and the duke of Mayenne ſetting forth a Maniyeſt to invite the deputies of 
the provinces tò meet at Meauæ, for electing of a king, with the common conſent; 
kept the ſame title of lieutenant- general of the ſtate and crown of France, and con- 
tinued in the ſame manner to make war, the end whereof at preſent was wholly ſet 
upon the way of relieving the city of Paris, which being not to be done without 
powerful aſſiſtance from the catholick king, the duke of Mayenne, both to agree up- 
on the means, and to haſten the execution, went to C onde, a place upon the confines 
to confer with Aleſſandro Farneſe, duke of Parma, under whole l were all 
the Spaniſh forces. | ET 

The intention of =_ Philip was, that the 1 ſhould be relieved; and the peo- 
ple of Paris delivered from the preſent danger, but with ſuch moderation, that ſo 
many ſums of money profuſely ſpent, and ſo great forces as were employ d in that en- 
terpriſe, might not prove vain and unprofitable to his proper intereſts : For he fore- 


ſaw, that if the duke of Mayenne and the league ſhould agree to acknowledge the king 


of Navarre, he ſhould 7 no other benefit from ſo many labours, p 


ut the gaining o 
a powerful enemy; and likewiſe, if the crown ſhould fall tothe duke of Mayenne, or 


any other of the houſe of Lorrain, he knew he ſhould advantage himſelf but little The mere 


f ; : and deſigus & 
more, ſince the intereſts of ſtate would in a ſhort time make him his enemy, whoſoever 11 0 


ſhould be free and ſole poſſeſſor of the crown; wei 
power with men, than the remembrance of paſt ob | 
ſpend vaſt ſums of money for the bringing a powerful army into France, and in the 
mean time leave the affairs of Flanders in great danger, where the ſtates of the united 
provinces, under the command of Grave Maurice of Naſſau, not finding the wonted 
obſtacles, were like to make very great progreſs, he delired, that at leaſt things ſhould 


be compoſed in ſuch a manner, that the benefit might in good meaſure redound to 


him, which ſhould ſucceed from his charges, dangers, labours, endeavours, and from 
his armies z which by reaſon of the nature of the French, and the preſent ſtate of af- 


fairs, was moſt difficult to be brought to paſs : For the duke of Mayenne, head of the 
league, and abſolute maſter of the forces, did not only pretend to obtain the kings 


dom tor himſelf, but was alſo firmly reſolved not to conſent that any member, ptos 
vince, or city, that belonged to the crown ſhould be alienated from it; and the mas 


jor part of the people being naturally enemies to the Spariiards, and made their ad- 
herents now only by neceſſity, would never endure to be commanded by them, and 


thought it ſhould ſuffice the king of Spain to be eryed up for the protector and de- 
fender of the catholick religion, and that the king who ſhould be eſtabliſhed ſhould 

aſſiſt him to ſubdue the provinces of tlie low-countries, without preqeding any 
other benefit from that principal relief which he lent to the common cauſe. heres 
fore it was very hard to find a middle way among ſo many difficulties, and almoſt im: 
poſſible to keep ſuch light uncertain minds from inclining to acknowledge and take 


part with king Henry, a home-born natural prince; and therefore it was neceſſary to 


govern that deſign with huge expences, great induſtry, long delays, and infinite pa. 
tience, which among ſo many ſuſpicions, and ſo many difficult buſineſſes; appeared 


to be of great loſs and detriment, without much hope of proportionable advantage; IN 
For this cauſe the duke of Parma, a prudent wary prince; and an enemy to light T 


adventuring upon the arbitrement of fortune, thought it pernicious counſel to leave 
his own buſineſſes of Flanders, to employ all his forces in ſo uncertain an enterpriſe, 
wholly founded upon the inſtability of the French, and had endeavoured to divert 
the catholick king from ſuch a thought; but the council of Spain, either deſirous 


ro augment their glory in defence of religion, or perchahce too müch allured by 
future hopes, having judged otherwiſe; and order being come from the king that 


he ſhould apply his mind principally to the affairs of France, he thought that might 
more eaſily be brought to paſs which was defired in Spain, if avoiding the neceſſi- 
ty of venturing whole armies, and hazarding all their reputation at one clap, the 


protracting of the war, and the ſpinning of it oiit with flow proceedings were 


_ endeavoured 3 by which means, the parry of the league bo leſs wearied- but 
than the king's, it would in the end retnain in tlie Lag of Spain's 3 


ore he 


_ ts diſpoſe of the affairs of France and religion his 6wn way; and thereto 
. 1615 was 


the king of 


hty preſent intereſts having more Hain; 
ligations: Wherefore he being to 


nion. 
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1590. was not ſo ready to give aid, as the urgent need of the Parifians required, and as the 
duke of Mayenne would have had him; who being come to Conde, and having met 
him there, endeavoured by moſt effectual perſwaſions to move him to march without 
delay to the relief of Paris : But he conſidering that the reputation of the catholick 
king, and the ſum of affairs, ought not without convenient forces to be put in dan- 
ger againſt a valiant and expert ſoldier, and againſt a victorious army, ſhewed, that 
the proviſions that were ;requiſite, could not be got together ſo ſuddenly, neither 
could he ſo ſoon give order, as well for the drawing of the army into a body, as for 
the defence of their own buſineſſes in Flanders; and concluded finally, that he could 
not be in France before the beginning of the month of Auguſt, a time which ſeemed 
The Duke of wonderful long to the duke of Mayenne z and doubting, or rather thinking for cer- 
Mayenne hav- tain, that the Pariſians could not hold out ſo long, he deſired him in the mean time 
hu. Bag wo to let him have ſome number of men, with which, added to his own, he might attempt 
ma at Conde, ſome way to put victuals into the city: With that the duke of Parma was contented, 
and not being it being a propoſition ſuitable to his own thought, which was to keep the war alive 
able to per- with flow proceedings; on the one ſide, by little and little to conſume the king's for- 
833 ces; and on the other, by length of time to tire out and break the conſtant reſolution 
Sbtains ſome Of the duke of Mayenne and his adherents, not to admit a ſtranger to the crown, nor 
ſupplies for to diſmember any part of the kingdom: And therefore he willingly granted him fifteen 
the relief of hundred Spa niſb foot, who had been out in a plundering mutiny, and being now entred 
Tar. again into ſervice, were commanded by don Antonio Quiroga, twelve hundred Italian 
foot led by Camillo Capuzichia, a Roman, and eight hundred Flemmiſb and Bourguinon 
horſe; with which forces, the duke not loſing any longer time, marched with all ſpeed 
toward Picardy. Rm | | 
But at the ſame time the deſigns of the duke of Parma had like to have been ruined, 
| 7 and the minds of the French to have been ſtirred up to ſome commotion by the counſel 
The Spaniſh of the ambaſſador Mendozza, and the other Spaniſh miniſters that were in France, 
Miniſters deal who being more intent upon preſent benefit, than the greatneſs of the future deſign, 
with ſome go- and not being well acquainted with the ſecret intentions of the duke, began to deal 
—_— with ſome Governors of places in Picardy, to the end, that being well rewarded for 
cr up their pains, they might deliver them up into the hands of the Spaniards ; which pra- 
into the hands Etices would not only have expreſly ſhewn the catholick king's intentions to be diffe- 
of the King of rent from the outward appearance, but would alſo have ſo moved the haſty fiery. 
| Spain. minds of the French, that without any regard they would have agreed to acknow- 
ledge the king, that they might not be deceived by the ſuſpected arts of the Spamards, 
and would have ſmoothed the way to the revolt of the Pariſians, who with ſo much 
art and patience were kept firm in their reſolutions, But the duke of Parma, as ſoon 
as he came to the knowledge of it, inſtantly cut off all thoſe treaties, and laboured 
to make appear that it had been the inclination of thoſe Governors, but neither the 
will of the catholick king, nor the practice of his miniſters, being moſt averſe from 


any other intereſt ſave that of religion: and yet the duke of Maye une, deeply moved 


at thoſe treaties, was fain to lengthen his journey, paſſing in his retura by all thoſe 
places that were ſuſpedted, and making ſome ſtay in each of them, cauſed all the Go- 
vernors to promiſe, and take a ſolemn oath not to fall off from that party, nor to 
hold any private treaty with any prince : but not truſting wholly to this, he ſtrove 
to ſecure thoſe fortreſſes with all poſſible proviſions; and it being neceſſary to leave 
ſtrong Garriſons of his own men in every place, he was conſtrained to diminiſh his 
forces in ſuch a manner, that they were not ſufficient to give any conſiderable relief 
to the ſiege of Paris: yet becauſe he would not fail in any thing that was poſſible, he 
advanced upon the way that leads to Paris, with an intent either to raiſe the king 
from the ſiege, or at leaſt to ſlacken it in ſome part; which was not altogether with- 
out ſucceſs: for the king being advertiſed of the duke's advance with his forces, 
went from the ſiege with one thouſand and two hundred cuiraſſiers, five hundred 
reiters, and one thouſand and two hundred Harguebuſiers on horſeback ; and hav- 
ing marched eighteen leagues in one day, met him near unto Laon upon the fifth 
day of Tune, and arrived ſo unexpectedly, that the duke, not being in a condition 
to fight, was conſtrained to retire apace into the ſuburbs of the town, and there to 
quarter his men under favour of the walls and cannon, that he might not be forced to a 
battle. The ſkirmiſh was hot and furious the next day, Quiroga's Spaniards coming on 
very boldly encouraged with the ſpoil they had gotten while they were out in m, 
1 | 25 arme 
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armed with excellent arms, and wonderfully gallantly ſet forth. But the baron de Byrom 1596. 
having made the harquebuſiers alight from their horſes, and two. troops of Reiter: | 
to advance one upon each flank, they retired without much diſputing, leaving a greater 
opinion of their vain oſtentation, than of their valour and military diſcipline, which 
ill agrees with the licence of plunderings 3 ſo that the Italian Tertia, made up of old 
well diſciplined ſoldiers, was fain to ſecond the ſkirmiſh, in which thoſe of the 
league, ncither ſuffering themſelves to be beaten off from their place of advantage, 
nor from the ſhelter of the town, it continued till the evening without coming to a 

attle. | | | „ By 
But while the forces ſkirmiſh thus at Laon, the ſieur de &. Paul (who from the Tꝰe ſteur ds. 
beginning had ſeparated himſelf from the duke of Mayenne with that intention) being St. Eau put“ 
with eight hundred horſe and great ſtore of victual advanced by the way of Champap ne 78 * 
came ſafe to Meaux, and from thence along the bank of the river Marne, (having . 
avoided the Guards of the king's army, which, becauſe their number was diminiſhed, 
could not ſcowre the ways with their wonted diligence) entered ſafe into Paris, where 
having put in the proviſions, he retired without having received any prejudice : which 
being come to the king's knowledge, both becauſe he might not leave open the paſſage 
for other ſuccours, and becauſe he ſaw that his ſtaying to face the duke of Mayenne 
(ſafely intrenched in the ſuburbs of Laon, and well turniſhed with victual) was no 
way advantageous, he, returned upon the ninth of June to his old quarters, where he 
was more careful in the beſieging of St. Denis, and in cutting off all paſſages to the 
city; in which buſineſs he himſelf ſpending many hours both of the day and night, 
and by his example the other commanders doing the like, and particularly the baron 
de Byron, a young man, in the full ſtrength of his years, and unwearied in all toil and 
labour, all attempts proved vain which were uſed by the beſieged, or by the provinces 
bordering upon them, to get any quantity of victual (though never ſo little) into the 
city: but how exact ſoever the diligence of the king's commanders was, yet was it 
no more than was neceſſary in the preſent occaſion ; for a buſhel of wheat being ſold 
in the city at one hundred and twenty crowns, and all other things at a ſuitable rates 
not only the friends and confederates of the league, but even their enemies alſa, 

and ſome of the king's ſide, moved by the greatneſs of the profit, endeavoured to | 
| ſome ſmall quantity of corn and fleſh to pals ſecretly into the city; which neverthe- 
leſs, by reaſon of the multitude of thoſe that ſcowred the ways, happened but very 
| ſeldom, and was in a manner but an inſenſible help to the Pariſiaus, who afflicted by 
extream miſeries, only ſuſtained themſelves by conſtancy of courage, and the neat 
hope of relief; which that it might be kept alive, both the duke of Mayenne, who was 

without, and the lords that were within, uſed marvellous art and induflry; in making 

rumours to be ſpread, ſometimes that the forces were upon their march from Handels, 
to raiſe the ſiege; ſometimes that proviſion of victual was making ready to ſupply the 

city; ſometimes that ſome favourable accident had befallen their party: ſo that letters 
and meſſages arriving every day, and mingling true things with falfe, both publiſhed 

in the pulpits, and divulged upon the Guards, fed the people with hopes for ſome few 

days: But the neceſſity increaſing daily, theſe arts at laſt became unwelcome to the ears 
| of men of underſtanding, ſad doleful voices being heard, and many ſigns of diſcontent 
obſerved through the whole city. The month of July was already begun, and the 
corn of the city was quite ſpent, nor was any thing left for the people to live upon 
but oats, of which ſome little quantity remained; and that being ground in the mills 
| that ſtood on the ſtreams of the river within the city, ſometimes was turned into breads, 
ſometimes cooked into pottage, which the French call boiiille ;, and for dainties, ſome- The deſcript}- 
times a little fleſh, either of horſes, dogs, aſſes, or mules, keeping no other horſes on of the mi- 
alive, but thoſe which were made uſe of in the war; the reſt being publickly fold; to ſry | hop 
keep the families of the greateſt lords. But this manner of living was tollerable, and 35 4 * 
to be wiſhed for, in reſpect of the common people, who drawing no profit at all from * 
their trades, and being reduced to extremity of miſery, without money, and without | 

| bread, were fain, like brute beaſts, to feed upon thoſe herbs which they found: in the 

yards, and ſtreets, and along the Ramparts; which yet not being ſufficient for ſo great 
a multitude, and either giving little nouriſhment, becaufe they were dried up with the 
heat, or elſe by their poiſonous qualities producing vomits and fluxes, the miſerable 

people were often ſeen to fall ſuddenly dead in the ftreets. 5 which was ſo fad and la- 
mentable a ſpectacle, as wauld hancauleg) horror in any heart, how fierce or cruel ſoeyer. 

c 5 2 1 8 Yer, 
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1596. Yer, notwithſtanding all this the heads of the faction and thoſe that governed the 
people, the legat, the ambaſſador Mendozza, and rae? ny were ſo conſtant and 
ſo firm that they never ſo much as entertained a thought of yielding, but with ex- 
— a _— ceeding great ſeverity cauſed one Renard the Procurrur of the Chaſtelet, and ſome other 
the Chaltobee, of his accomplices to be executed; who deſiring to free themſelves from ſa great dan- 
| with ſome o- ger, had had the boldneſs one day when the council was aſſembled, to cry out with 
thers, execu- a Joud voice, *® Ou Pain, ou Paix: and even the common people, in the midſt of ſo 
ted for having great ſtraights, and the expectation of preſent death, rejoyced to ſuffer and endure 
_ cried in the ey ns, rams, Ihe P Pre 0 : 
face of the their miſery, being fully perſwaded that it was a kind of true and glorious martyr- 
council, Bread dom, for the ſafety of their conſciences, and the maintenance of religion. Not, but 
or Peace that ſome more compaſſionate of themſelves, or of weaker ſpirit, or perchance not 
Bread m ſo conſtant in matters of faith, ſought and contrived to make ome uproar, either to 
na introduce a treaty of agreement, or to open a way for the king & be received by the 
people, and went ſo far ſtirring men up, by the apparent terror of unavoidable death, 
and the moſt cruel torment of hungar, that ſome having made an agreement among 
| themſelves, reſolved to meet one morning and ſeize upon the heads of the Govern- 
ment, who aſſembled themſelves in council in the palace of juſtice : but the buſineſs 
being ſecretly come to the ear of Don Chriſtino de Nizza, one of the chief preachers thit 
laboured to make the people hold out the ſiege, he cauſed the princes and legat to be 
informed of it, who having put all the militia in arms, divided the care of the city, 
and ordered that the duke of Nemours, ſhould ride armed both that day and night, 
An Infurrec- through all the wards of the city, and. that the chevalier d' Aumale ſhould ſtay con- 
e 9 ſtantly to guard the palace: yet, nevertheleſs they of the plot came in great numbers at 
of divers of the time appointed, crying, Bread or Peace, and threatning to cut the council in pieces, 
thoſe made it. if ſome courſe were not taken; when one of the city captains, whoſe name was Goix, 
inconſiderately going about to oppoſe them, was ſhot and killed by one of them, with 
a piſtol which he carried privately. But the chevalier de Aumale having cauſed the 
Gates of the palace to be ſhut, and the duke of Nemours and the ambaſſador Mendozza 
coming ſuddenly with the militia in arms, he that had diſcharged the piſtol was thrown 
down from the galleries of the palace; and ſome others of the chief of them, who could 
not eſcape, being taken and executed the ſame day, the tumult diſſolved of itſelf, 
leaving the city free from danger, but not the heads from fear, that hunger would 
cauſe many of thoſe commotions : the ſtate of things ſtill growing worſe, and no eer- 
tam hope of relief appearing. The exceſſive heats which this year followed the ex- 
cebſſive rains, as they made the ſufferings more grievous, ſo did they haſten the ripeneſs 
of corn in the field; which being ſeen by the beſieged, who watched night and day 
upon the walls, was a cauſe that they went out armed and unarmed in divers compa- 
nies, ſometimes horſe, ſometimes foot, with ficles and other reaping inſtruments, 
hoping to catch ſome part of it : But the diligence of the king's army was great in 
running to beat back the beſieged as often as they came forth, burning up the corn, 
and with ſhot driving thoſe women and children in again, that came out unarmed to 
get ſome by ſtealth : So that the whole field being full of burnings and bloody incur- 
ions on all ſides, the Pariſians could not furniſh themſelves with any fruits out of the 
field, ſave thoſe that grew within ſhot of their walls, which was fo little as ſufficed 
not to keep them above five or ſix days, after which, the famine grew more miſerable 
and deadly than ever; they being fain from meal and eat-pottage, to come to the eat- 
ing of noiſom things, and even to the grinding of dead. mens bones to make bread ; 
| _ a foodnotonly loathſome and abominable, but alſo ſo unwholſome and peſtiferous, that 
The Parifan the poor people died wonderfully faſt. They likewiſe wanted wood for firing ſo much 
make Bread of that they eat the fleſh they got almoſt raw; and the ſkins and hides tanned for ſhoes 
 ac-mens and for mens cloathing, were boiled and devoured by thoſe, who pulling down their 
© wu: ov houſes, or other mens, could find wherewithal to kindle fire; nor was there any 
| kind of nouriſhment ſo ſtrange, but it came into mens fancies to make uſe of, being be- 
come ingenious by neceſſity, which forced them to invent ways to keep themſelves 
alive; and that which gave the greateſt relief was, that by reaſon of the infinite num- 
ber that were dead and fled away ſecretly, ſome ſtreets, eſpecially thoſe of the ſuburbs 
being not frequented, brought forth Graſs, which gave marvellous relief to thoſe poor 
famiſhed wretches. | | | 85 
But even this ſmall help was likewiſe quickly taken away: for the prince of Conty, 
the ſieur de Chaſtillon, the duke de la Tremouille, the marquiſs Pi/ani, the duke of 
5 5 ö 5 Nevers, 
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Nevers, and other lords of Normandy, Anjou, Poifton, Gaſcognt, and Languedoc be- 1590. 
ing come unto the army, which was by that means much increaſed in number; the 
king cauſed the ſiege to be more nearly ſtraightned, and the ſuburbs to be therefore 
aſſaulted and taken; to which end, upon the four and twentieth day of July at night, 
being the eve of St. James the apoſtle, the whole army being diſpoſed in ſeveral places Upon St. 
under their commanders, as the clock ſtruck three, all the fauxbourgs were aſſaulted Jane's Day 
at one time, clapping a great number of ſcaling-laddets againſt the works, The ba- .de, King Fug 
ron de Byron aſſaulted the fauxbourg St. Martin, the ſieur de Fervaques that of St. De- N OP 
nis, monſieur de St. Luc fell on that of Mont- Martre, the mareſchal de Byron at. St. Fauxbourgs 6 
Honore, the mareſchal d Aumont at St. Germain, monſleur de Lavardin near the portes Paris. 
de Buſſy and Neſie, monſieur de Chaſtillon aſſaulted St. Michael and St. Faques, the 
prince of Conty and duke de la Tremouille did the like at St. Marceau and St. Vitfoire, 
in ſuch manner that being attacked and ſtormed all at the ſame time, the defendants 
ſtrove, but in vain, with their cannon and muſket-ſhot from the walls of the city, 
for all the ſuburbs were taken by the army, and the city and people thereby much 
more incommodated and ſtraightned. 3 e 
The town of Sr. Denis was taken before this upon the ſeventh of July; in which 
ſiege the defendants having felt the ſame calamities, capitulated at laſt to yield; if 
within three days they received not relief from Paris, or ſome other place; which not 
being come to paſs by reaſon of the weakneſs of the Pariſians, and the places near ad- 
jacent, and becauſe the king had obſtructed all the avenues, fitting on horſeback The King it 
himſelf forty hours together, they in the end gave up the town, marching out with the Siege of St. 
their arms and Baggage And the fame did they who held the caſtle of Dammartin Denis, fits bu 
on the lower part of the river, So the whole army being now ſet to ſtraighten the 2 | 
city, which had before been divided to beſiege thoſe two places; the evil proved (gocher. 
now without remedy ; there coming no certain news from any patt, that the forces 
were upon their march to relieve them. Wherefore, though formerly they had ATreaty pro: 
refuſed to anſwer many of the king's letters, in which, promiſing them their lives; pounded, the 
and ſecurity for their conſciences, he exhorted them to deſiſt from ſo great ſtubborn- * 1 
neſs, and yielding up themſelves, to acknowledge and obey him for their natural r Mas. 
king: yet now ſome meſſages having paſſed between the legat and the marqueſs of quis of Pi/aal 
Piſani, who had been ambaſſador at Rome, they were content at laſt to yield to ſome in the Fauz- 
treaty of peace, but more with an intention to ſatisfy the people, or to ſiacken the bourge; . | 
ſiege in ſome meaſure, than with a thought of concluding any thing. Wherefore due ont. contluting 
ſecurity being given and received, the legat and cardinal of Gondy went to the Hoſtel any thing. 
of Girolamo Gondy in the fauxbourg St. Germain, whither a while after came the mar- 
quiſs of Piſani, with others from the camp: but after a long diſcourſe nothing was 
concluded: for the legat inſiſted to have the whole buſineſs remitted to the pope's ar- 
bitrement, and that there might be a ceſſation of arms till the deciſion came from 
Rome; and the marqueſs demanded to have the Pariſians ſubmit themſelves unto the 
king's obedience, who would afterwards give the pope due ſatisfaction in point of re- 
ligion ; which things being ſo diſtant, and ſo general, could produce no concluſion 
at all of agreement. The legat's return into the city without effect, deluded the peo- 
ple's expectation, and every one being afflited at it, increaſed the conſideration of 
their preſent miſery, and of the certainty that they ſhould loſe their lives within a few 
days: fo that the cries and groans of the people not only filled all the ſtreets, but did 
alſo multiply the number of thoſe, who being overcome by the ſharpneſs of their ſuf- 
feringzs, called out for Bread, or Peace, cries moſt 4 age in the city, eſpecially in 
the night. This beginning of inſurrection was increaſed by the ſieur d* Andelot, brother 
to Chaſtillon, and ſome other Gentlemen of the king's party, who being taken by the 
beſieged in the ſkirmiſhes, which were moſt frequent every day undet the walls, and 
having liberty given them to 50 abroad upon their parole, divulged among their friends 
and acquaintance the king's clemency, his readineſs to pardon, the liberty and ſecurity 
wherewith the catholicks lived under his protection, the reſpeC he ſhewed toward 
the catholick religion, his great ſtrength, which increaſed more and more every day, 
| wherewith he was reſolved to meet their ſuccours and fight with them, having affured 
hopes to beat them, and to find the ſame facility he had done in the battle of Try, 
wherein the forces of the league, tho' intire and united, were utterly diſſipated; by which 
inſtigations, many already deſpairing of hn 40 drawn by their neceſſity, 3 
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1590. to try the ſo much commended clemency and faith of the conqueror. Whereupon 
there was like to be a very great inſurrection of the people, to force the princes to 
a reſolution of yielding, and to make themſelves maſters of ſome Gate, and let in the 
king's army, which, if it ſhould have come to paſs, the forces of the ſoldiers and 
citizens were ſo weakened by famine, that it was thought they would have been able 
For fear of an to make little reſiſtance againſt the fury of the enemy: Wheretore the parliament and 
Inſurrection, council being jointly aſſembled in the hall of St. Lewis, they reſolved to appoint two 
the og y deputies, that ſhould go to treat with the king, and if he permitted, ſhould paſs on 
N 5 to the duke of Mayenne, and to take care not to yield up the city; but if it were 
the Cardinal poſſible, to include the particular agreement of the city, in the union of the general 
Gondy and peace. 2 | | | 
Archbiſhop of For this imployment they choſe cardinal Gondy and the archbiſhop of Lyons, be- 
eee e ing aſſured, that neither of them would treat any thing that ſnould be prejudicial to 
85 reſſaion ; and yet the duke of Nemours roſe up almoſt angry from the council, atteſt- 
ing, that he would maintain what he had ſworn in the beginning of the ſiege, and 
that he had reſolved rather to die than yield the city into any other hands than his 
brother's, who had truſted him with it. Nor did the cardinal legat ſeem altogether 
pleaſed, but ſaid he permitted that counſel by neceſſity, but that he approved not of 
it, and that having done-and ſuffered ſo much, they ought to have patience for a few 
days, and expect the coming and iſſue of the relief which was ready to appear every 
hour. But yet the deputies went forth with ſafe conduct to the abbey of Sr. Anthoine 
| des Champes, half a mile without that Gate which is ſo called ; where they found the 
king with a great many princes and lords, and among the reſt the high-chancellor 
The wo * Chiverny, who having lived retired from the time that king Henry the third diſmiſſed 
Chiverny'.re- him from the court, had a few days before been recalled by the king to execute his 
called to the wonted office in Keeping the ſeals. Tne deputies told the king, That the council 
Execution of and inhabitants of Paris, moved to compaſſionate the miſeries of the people of France, 
his Office by vyhich were the conſequences of an obſtinate civil war, had given them commiſſion 
—_— to come and treat with him, and from thence to go on to the duke of Mayenne, the 
The Speech of head of the catholick party, to ſee if they could find out ſome way of accommoda- 
the City De- tion; and therefore they who had willingly undertaken fo honourable an imploy- 
puties unto the ment for the general Good and ſafety,” exhorted his majeſty to hearken to thoſe con- 
ditions which were fit for the ſecurity of religion, and the common peace of the 
kingdom ; but that he ſhould not think that for any ſuffering or danger in the world, 
the Pariſians would ever accept of any agreement which ſhould in the leaſt manner 
be prejudicial to their conſcience and religion, being reſolved rather to die a corpo- 
ral death, than injure or blemiſh the {ſpiritual life of the ſoul, for which they were rea- 
dy to ſuffer any kind of martyrdom ; which yet they did not fear, being certain to be 
powerfully relieved within a few days. Here cardinal Condy (though in himſelf af- 
fectionate to the king's party) added many other things to make it be believed, that 
not driven by neceſſity, but moved with a charitable zeal of univerſal concord, they 
were choſen deputies by the city and council of Paris, to find out a way to the quict 
of the kingdom, Which things being ſpoken in publick and amidſt a great con- 
courſe of ſoldierly nobility, did 1o diſguſt every one that heard him, that the reſpect 
of the king could not ſo reſtrain the French impatiency, but that it broke forth ſome- 
times into laughter, ſometimes in words of diſdain, hearing a meſſage more proper 
for a diſintereſted or a conquering people, than a city reduced to the laſt inevitable 
calamities of hunger. - And the king, either through his own ſpirit, or excited by 
the general reſentment, which had, as it were, preſcribed him the tenor of his anſwer, 
replied very readily, That he knew very well the common people of Paris had the 
knife at their throat; and that howſoever the true meaning of the embaſſy were pal- 
liated, yet were the deputies come indeed to find ſome remedy for the extremity of 
the condition they were brought to; but that the contents of their meſſage was very 
different from what it ought to have been: That if the ſenate of Venice, a ſtate not 
depending upon any body but itſelf, yet by its antient reſolution, always a media- 
tor of peace among chriſtian princes, had interpoſed to conclude a peace between 
him and the duke of Mayenne, it would not have ſeemed ſtrange to him, and he 
ſhould have taken it in good part; but that the common people of one of his own 
ſubject - cities, who having forgot their natural duty, had ſhewed themſelyes contu- 
macious and rebe;lious againſt him, ſhould dare to uſurp the name of a — 
„ | CLLR SEE As. ob ane and--- 
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and preſume to be the mediators of peace and concord, was à thing ſo ridiculous on 1590, 
the one fide, and ſo worthy of ſcorn and puniſhment: on the other, that it would be 
no ſmall matter, if from his clemency they ſhould be able to obtain pardon for them - 
ſelves, without meddling any further in the buſineſs. And here with many expreſſions 
(wherein he was naturally very happy) deſiring alſo to give ſatisfaction to the nobi- 
lity that heard him, he ſaid divers other things, to ſſiew that he defired peace out of 
his own Goodneſs and clemency, and for the preſervation of the people which God 
had committed to his Government z but that he neither feared the war, nor the powerful 
ſuccours which the Pariſians fancied in their own imaginations: And finally concluded, 
that he would be contented to loſe one finger from his hand, upon condition the war 
between him and his enemies and rebels, might be ended with the ſword the day fol- 
lowing z but that he would gladly give two; that by the way of peace every one 
would acknowledge their own duty. e Fic bh; af 
Aiter which words, the deputies were led forth into a room prepared for them, _ TO 
and the king retired to adviſe with his council. The Wechsel Chiverny ſhew- 72 Opinion 
ed, that the king's anſwer had been very ſharp and high, and that though that ſcorn. Cale 
ful reſolute behaviour ſeemed fit in publick, yet now in conſulting the matter calmly, Chiverny. 
that ſtile was to be altered, not to loſe that end which had till then been endeayoured 
with ſo many labours : ] hat the king's aim was to bring the city of Paris under obe- 
dience, but not with the deſolation of the citizens, nor with force of arms; but that 
the way of ſiege had been choſen, as well by reaſon of the ſtrength of the people uni- 
ted for their defence, as not to deſtroy the greateſt and richeſt city of the whole king- 
dom: Wherefore, now that the Pariſians being tamed by hunger, began to treat of 
an agreement, reaſon perſwaded to ule them gently, and not to ſtand upon any con- 
ditions 3 but provided they would but yield the moſt large and honourable capitula- 
tion that could be, was to be accepted of; and that if the deſire of ſaving Paris in- 
duced the duke of Mayenne and others of his party to embrace an agreement; it was 
not a thing to be contemned, but rather to be wiſhed for : Wherefore he was plainly 
of opinion, that the deprties ſhould be moderately treated with in private touching an 
accommodation, and alſo that they ſhould be permitred to go on to the duke of 
Mayenne, to ſee if they could draw him to conſent to peace. The mareſchal de Byron 
approved the firſt part of the high-chancellor's counſels, which was to give any condi- 
tions whatſoever to the Pariſians, provided they would ſubmit to the king's obedi- 
ence 3 ſo much the rather, becauſe by long watchings and continual ſufferings, the 
forces of the army were much tired and leſſened, and diſeaſes; in regard of the ſeaſon, 
began already to be very rife in the camp: But he was not of opinion, that the de- 
puties ſhould have leave granted them to go on to the duke of Mayenne, ſhewing that 
that was a prolonging of the time, till the relief ſhould arrive out of Flanders; That pinion, to 
the negotiating of a general peace was a thing that required long time, and much ma- which the 
turity, which could not ſtand with the preſent buſineſs: That it was good to ſtrike the King's Coun- 
iron while it was hot, and to ſtraighten the Pariſians till hunger ſorced them to think ſellors alfent. 
of their own ſafety : For Paris being ſubdued, the foundation of the league was taken 
away: and it would afterwards be moſt eaſy to make an agreement with the duke of 
Mayenne and the reſt of his party. All the reſt concurred in this opinion; and there- 
fore the deputies being called, after many diſcourſes this was the concluſion; That if 
Paris would yield, the king would give them full ſatisfaction in the ſecurities, and 
other matters they deſired of him; but that he would not receive laws from them, in 
what concerned his conſcience and converſion, which he reſerved to his own freedom, 
and to the inſpirations of God ; neither would he give way, that they ſhould go treat 
with the duke of Mayenne, he being reſolved not to treat any agreement, except con- 
cerning the city of Paris: And finally, he cauſed a writing to be given unto them, pen- 
ned by ſecretary Revol, wherein he declared the ſame things with very gentle words and 
proffers of all poſſible ſecurity and ſatisfaction. He added alſo private kind letters to 
the duke of Nemours, the dutcheſs his mother, and to madam de Cuije; exhorting each of 
them to peace, and aſſuring them all, that they ſhould receive more from his favour 
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than they knew how to deſire. With this anſwer the deputies returned: But the duke of return with 


Nemours being averſe from peace, by the counſel of the legat and the ambaſſador Mens the King's 
dozza, would not give way that the writing ſhould be read unto the people, but that Auf.wer: All 
the deputies ſhould tell them only, that the king would have no other agreement; 2 8 
but that the city ſhould put itſelf into his power, without the aſſent of, and without ade. 
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„o. including the duke of Mayenne, and the other lords of the league; which being con- 
trary to che ſenſe of the major part, eſpecially of thoſe of the counſel, (for the city 
would by no means ſeparate themfelvesfrom the duke of Mayenne, but run the ſame 
fortune with him to the uttermoſt) the thought of peace being laid aſide, they returned 
to the care of their defence. | | 
In the mean time the duke of Parma (notwithſtanding that he had made his opi- 
nion fully known in Spain) had received a new abſolute order from the catholick 
king to march perſonally with the whole army into France to relieve the confederates, 
and to raiſe the ſiege of Paris; the council believing that enterpriſe ſo honourable, 
fo important, and full of ſo lively hopes, that it was without doubt to be preferred 
before the intereſts of the affairs of Flanders, which they thought to be reduced into 
fuch a condition, that they could receive but little or no damage by the abſence of 
the duke and his army for a few months; and therefore approving that part of the 
duke of Parma's opinion which was to nouriſh and prolong the war, to obtain that 
from the weakneſs and wearineſs of the French, which at firft ſeemed impoſſible to 
be effected, they had nevertheleſs determined, that Paris ſhould be powerfully re- 
lieved, purpoſely not to ſuffer the league to be ſo ſoon ſubdued, and the king to re- 
main conqueror: to whom, that city being once taken, all other things would be- 
come eaſy, and quickly be diſpatched : Beſides, that that monarchy, even from the 
weakneſs of i:s beginnings, having been accuſtomed ever to unite its own ends with 


The * of the Io favourable and plauſible pretence of religion, it could not now in this impor- 
Parma hat 


expreſs Order 


tant occaſion diſunite thoſe intereſts ſo nearly joy ned, without taking off that glorious 
from Spain to reputation which they fo much boaſted of, that they never had other enemies, but the 


| go and relieve enemies of the church itſelf : Therefore they had cauſed a determinate order to be 
| Paris given the duke, that having ſtrengthned thoſe Garriſons of Flanders as much as he 


could, which were frontiers toward the confederate ſtates, he ſhould not defer to re- 
lieve the city of Paris with all his force ; which being once delivered and freed from 
the ſiege, he ſhould not care to proceed, or to do any thing further, But the duke, 
as ſoon as he had received this laſt ſo abſolute order, was in much trouble which way 
to execute it: For on the one ſide, he could not leave the cities of Flanders ſo well 
garriſon'd, but that ſome great loſs was to be feared, which in Spain (where he ſaw the 
| opinion in this buſineſs was very different from truth) would be imputed to his care- 
leſneſs, and not to the neceſſity of things, and the orders he had received : and on 
the other ſide, he could not march into France without the ſtrength of the army, be- 
ing to make a war wherein there was little to be truſted to from his friends, and much 

to be feared from a brave, valiant, unwearied enemy, bred up in war, and guarded 

with almoſt an invincible body of French nobility z and ſo much the more, becauſe it 

was neceſſary to go and find him at home in the midſt of all his forces. Moreover, 

dhe ſtraightneſs of time troubled him very much, becauſe he knew Paris was already 

reduced to the extreameſt neceſſity of hunger, and yet firſt to furniſh Flanders with 

what was requiſite, and then to go into France with that order, and thoſe proviſions 

which were fit for the Greatneſs of the enterpriſe, it was neceſſary to ſpend ſome time; 

fo that it was infinitely to be doubted, the Pariſians could not be able to hold out fo 

long, But as a prince of high courage, who to maturity of reſolution Joined celerity 

of execution, judging this (as indeed it was) the moſt weighty and difficult enterpriſe 

that had ever fallen within his conduct, he propoſed to himſelf to overcome all dif- 

ficulties, and to effect it with that Glory which he had gained in his other actions: 

and therefore having diſpoſed the order of all things in his mind, he betook himſelf 

to the effecting of them with ſo much diligence, that he hoped to be able to relieve 

Paris by the midſt of Auguſt; wherefore deſiring neither to deceive, nor be deceived, 
PRE coming as he had told the duke of Mayenne before, ſo he writ a letter to the beſieged, about 
of the Duke the end of July, wherein giving them an account of his expedition, he affured them 
of Parma's that he would be in France by the midſt of the next month, and exhorted them to 


Letters,which overcome all difficulties, and arm themſelves with patience to expect that time, with- 
promiſed Re- . oP 


lief within in which he hoped certainly he ſhould be able to free them from all trouble. This let- 


fifieen Days, ter came to Paris upon the firſt of fugy/t, and being read by the magiſtrates, and 
the Soldiers communicated to the people, filled every one with wonderful great deſpair, the time 


; and people de- ſeeming ſo long to them, that they believed they ſhould never be able to hold it out 


ſpairing,ſtrive „ith life; wherefore the ſoldiers began by ſtealth to forſake their colours, and fly away 


from the City. by night; and the poor of the city being deſtitute of ſuſtenance, fought to get out — 
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rhe ſiege and eſcape ſome whither elſe, the Governors in chief not forbidding them; 1590. 
who from the beginning had given leave to all to depart freely. But the king; as he 
willingly ſuffered the run- away ſoldiers to paſs, ſo had he given ſtrict orders that the 
rowns-men ſhould be driven back, and forced to return into the city, knowing that 
the beſieged ſought to unburthen themſelves ; which order being punctually executed 
by the Guards, was the cauſe that very few of them could eſcape by ſtealth. Among 
the greateſt Difficulties that the Governors had, was the reſtraining of the Germans, 
who having lived in all Kind of liberty, and without regard deſtroyed fair houſes and 
Gardens to ſell the wood and get money; now that every thing was conſumed, had Ps, 
given themſelves over toall manner of villany, ſo that they might but get any nouriſh- The German 
ment by it; and many have reported, that they ſecretly killed all the children they could foldiers in 
get into their hands, to feed upon their fleſh ; and notwithſtanding all this they began & 5 | 
to mutiny and deſire to diſband, though both the duke of Nemours and the chevalier Kill little chil; 
d' Aumale did uſe all poſſible means to Koop them together, The beſieged finding them- dren to ear. 
ſelves in this ſtraight, wrote to the duke of Mayenne (for a final reſolution) that if they 
| were not relieved within ten days, it would be impoſſible for them to hold out; and 
having done all that was poſſible, they ſhould be excuſed both before God and man, if 
they took care of their own ſafety : and the dutcheſs of Mayenne wrote to her huſband 
to the ſame purpoſe, conjuring him by his affection to their children, that he ſhould 
not ſuffer them to fall into the hands of ſo bitter an enemy. Which letters being 
received, by the duke, and being in no leſs perplexity of mind than the Pariſians, The duke of 
he united all his forces together and advanced to Meaux, ten leagues diſtant from Pa- Mayerne to 
ris, and diſpatched the marquiſs Aleſſandro Malaſpino to let the duke of Parma know, give hope to 
that if he made not haſte with his army, all their labour would be loſt, the beſieged e 
not being able to hold out any longer, and for aſſurance of it, ſent him the ſame letters his army as 
he had received. There were with the duke of Mayenne beſides Quiroga's mutineers, far as Meaux. 
Capizucchi's Tertia, and the walloon horſe the duke of Parma had given him, ſix hun- 
dred Janciers of the duke of Lorain's, commanded by the count de Chalig ny, brothet 
to the queen dowager of France, the French infantry under colonel St. Paul, the 
duke of Aumale with the troop of Picardy, the marquiſs de Menelay, monſicur de 
Balagny, Governor of Cambray, and the ſieur de Rhoſne, and dela Chaſtre, with theit 
regiments and attendants, which in all amounted to the number of ten thouſand 
foot, and two thouſand and four hundred horſe. With theſe forces; though he ad- 
vanced as far as Meaux, to be ready upon any occaſion that ſhould be offered, and to 
put courage in the beſieged by being ſo near, yet he did not think them ſufficient ro be 
able to relieve or victual Paris, becauſe he knew the king, by the addition of many 
| ſupplies, had under his colours ſix and twenty thouſand foot, and more than ſeven 
thouſand horſe, among which, five thouſand were Gentlemen, who bearing arms only 
for honour, being well attended and gallantly mounted, were eſteemed by him; both 
for their number and quality, without compariſon ſuperior ; and therefore he diſ- 
patched letters and meſſengers every hour to the vice ſeneſchal de Montelimar, who 
reſided for him near the duke of Parma, to the end, that he might with all diligence 
ſollicit his coming, without which he thought it impoſſible to relieve the beſieged. 1 

The duke of Parma having called a council of war upon the firſt of August, told The duke of 
them the order he had received from the Catholick king, to march with the Whole ON 8 * . 
army into France; and ſaid, that that reſolution was contrary to his opinion, alledg- ro ute he 
ing the reaſons for which he eſteemed the enterpriſe to be of great danger, and little of opinion, 
advantage: But ſince it had pleaſed the king their maſter to command it ſo, as he was that the king 
reſolved in that expedition to employ all thole abilities God had given him, ſo he pray- A egen 
ed all the reſt to apply their endeavours, to the end, that the officers committed to into ante 
their care, might be diſcharged to the praiſe of God, the king's ſatisfaction; and to their ſerve the 
own hononr : And there having given every one his charge, he commanded, that the League. 
army already drawn down together, ſhould be ready to march by the fourth of that 
month. He wrote to the duke of Mayenne the certainty and time of his coming and gave 
the Pariſians notice of the ſame, atteſting to them, that for the only purpoſe of reliev- 
ing them, and for the maintenance of religion, the Catholick king neglecting his own 
affairs, ſparing. neither blood nor money, and without thoſe ſecurities of ſtrong towns 
for magazines of arms, and places of retreat upon the confines, which are wont to 
be demanded and granted, to the end, that every one might know his candour in pro- 
ceeding to be more lively, and more real, undertook that weighty enterpriſe ; which 

[6] D never- 


France. 
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1590 nevertheleſs he hoped, by the help of God, and the juſtice of the cauſe, tO bring to an 
The Duke of happy concluſion; and with this reſolution, his army moved upon the fourth of Au- 
4 rare dns gujt toward Valenciennes. The marqueſs de Ranti led the van; in the battel with the 
PR Ae duke were the princes of Aſcoli, Chaſteau-bertrand and Chimay,, the count de Barle- 
en; to relieve mont, the count of Arambergh, and many other Flemiſh, Italian, and Spaniſh lords. 
Paris, The ſieur de la Mothe, Governor of Graveling, - commanded the rear, in which there 
FO were twenty pieces of cannon, two bridges to be made upon boats, and all thoſe other 
warlike inſtruments which are wont to be carried along in royal armies, The duke 
of Parma's armies had ever been very well diſciplined, ready, and accuſtomed to hard- 
| ſhip, punctual in obedience of commands, and no ways given to pillage or plunder in 
a friend's country: And now knowing he was to enter into a kingdom, where the 
name of a Spaniard was generally hated by the people, and that he was no leſs to go- 
vern ſuſpicious minds, ready to riſe upon every flight occaſion, than to make war 
with a victorious army, and a wary compleat ſoldier, he was more careful than ever, 
and ſtrove with all poſſible diligence to keep his ſoldiers from doing any injury, uſing 
any violence, or giving any cauſe of complaint unto the French. He encamped al- 
ways as if the enemies army had been cloſe by him, kept all his men together from 
ſtragling, and orderly. in their quarters; he made careful diſcoveries, and marched 
The Duke of Without confuſion or tumult; he came into quarters betimes in the evening, and while 
Parma's Man- they were diſpoſed of, and made defenſible, he cauſed the greater part of the army to 
ner of Conduct ſtand to their arms; he ordered ſtrong convoys to attend the victual, whereof he had 
in his march. made, and did ſtill make exceeding great proviſion; and yielding the honour and ad- 
"_ ing Worough vantage in all things to the French, ſtrove to gain the love of the nation 3 to which 
end he having lived in Flanders among the Spaniards with retiredneſs and gravity, 
equal to the humour of thoſe with whom he converſed, now being come into France, 
he laid aſide the ſtate of ante-chambers, and the ſtrict keeping of doors, eat in publick, 
| kept a table for the French Gentlemen, and both in his words and actions ſhewed him- 
ſelf wonderful affable and familiar. And becauſe in that multitude of officers of note 
that were about him, he reſolved only to truſt himſelf, he would perſonally hear the 
relations of thoſe parties that had been abroad to diſcover and ſcour the ways, himſelf 
would talk with ſpies, diſpoſe the order of the Guards, and hearken to all things ap- 
- pertaining to the diſcipline of his army : for which purpoſe watching all the night, 
ba only gave thoſe few hours to ſleep, which paſt between the beating of the Reveille, 
he, e A and the marching of his army. With this diligence marching gently, not to tire out 
e mT his men, he came to Meauæ, ten leagues from Paris, upon the three and twentieth 
where he joins of Auguſt 3 and having, as he marched, met the duke of Mayenne in the field, they 
with theDuke joined their armies together in that very place. 3 | | 
of Mayenne. There the archbiſhop of Lyons and preſident Vetus arrived; who having newly 
been with the king to introduce ſome overture of agreement, and now with his ſafe- 
conduct (for at the drawing near of the Spa niſb army, he had yielded ſomething from 
his former ſtifneſs) were come to negotiate with the duke of Mayenne, by whom be- 
ing brought into the council, they related in what extremity the Pariſians were, and 
that they could not hold out above four days longer : whereupon they earneſtly deſired, 
if within that ſpace they could not be relieved, that an agreement might be made, 
whereby the city might be freed from the certainty of that danger wherein it was. 
The duke of Parma, with modeſt and grave expreſſions, made known that he was 
come by the catholick king's command, with order only to relieve the city, and to 
provide againſt the danger of religion, and that he had no commiſſion to treat of any 
accommodation; nor did his conſcience dictate to him any thought of making an a- 


An Accom- greement with a prince that was an heretick, and an enemy to the church: but that 
e the Pariſians having with infinite honour, and with an heroick example of chriſtian 


54; but the fortitude ſuffered ſo much, they ſhould endure yet the delay of a few days: for he 
Duke of Par- hoped by the help of God, and the ſtrength of that army, that they ſhould very eaſily 
ma ſaying he be delivered; and that therefore they ſhould return to the city, and perſuade them to 


2 _ _ that ſhort patience. The deputies returned to the king, where they had left cardinal 


King torelieve Condy, and declared that in the army there was no intention of lending an ear to peace, 
Paris, and and that the duke of Parma had diſmiſſed them with aſſurance of a ſpeedy and infalli- 
| not to treat, ble relief, Whereupon, being likewiſe diſmiſſed by the king, the thoughts on both 


the Deputics {© 164 were turned wholly upon matters of. war. 
return. | | 


The 
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The king was in great perplexity of mind: for beſide the diminution of his army, 1390. 
cauſed by diſeaſes, whereof many had died (and among the reſt the abbot Pittro 3 
Bene, a man of great ability in ſtate affairs) many various and different reſolutions re- The Abbot 
preſented themſelves unto his thoughts. It ſeemed hard unto him to riſe without fruit 4 Bent dies: 
from that ſiege, after ſo many labours and ſo many dangers; and after having reduced 
the city to the laſt degrees of deſpair ; and therefore he inclined to a deſire of leaving 
part of the army to make good the paſſes, and to advance with the other to meet the 
relief. On the other fide, he thought the duke of. Parma's ſtrength to be exceeding 
great, and that it would be requiſite to uſe all his forces to oppoſe and reſiſt him ; 
and therefore durſt not hazard to go againſt him with only a part of his army, which 
he believed not able to withſtand him. Thus doubtful and uncertain in his mind; he 
called a council of all his commanders, in which the principal were the duke of Mont- 
penſier, the duke of Nevers, the mareſchals of Aumont and Byron, the baron his ſon, 
Philibert de la Guiche, the ſieurs de Lavardin, Guitry, and dela Noue, the viſcount of 
Turenne, the duke de la Tremouille, and monſieur de Chaſtillon: who not having their 
minds poſſeſſed with paſſion, concurred all in the ſame opinion, that to divide the ar- 
my was a pernicious counſel ; for that way the ſiege would neither be maintained; 
nor the relief hindered : That this was not the firſt ſiege, which after many experi- 
ments had been quitted by famous ſoldiers ; and that if they could but effect the de- 
ſign, either of defeating the duke of Parma, or making him return, the proviſions 
which the Pariſians could get in the mean time from places near adjacent, would be 
ſo inconſiderable, that at their return the city would in a few days be brought to the 
| ſame neceſſity : Which, after it was determined in the council, the king having given Upon thezoth 
| ſuch orders as were fitting, that they might be ready time enough to oppoſe the ene- = nk hg | 
my, raiſed the ſiege upon the thirtieth of Auguſt, and marched with his whole army Rom che ſiege 
to quarter in Chelles, a town three leagues from Paris, and but four from the army of of Paris, and 
the league. Chelles is a ſpacious Bourg, ſeated in a fenny plain, and overflowed with marches to 
the water of a little rivulet, which ſtands in pools round about it: It hath on both OS _ 
ſides a large campagne, and before it two hills, on whoſe aſcent is the great high- e 
way that leads ſtraight from Meaux to Paris. Here the army (wherein were ſeven The manner 
thouſand horſe, and between eighteen and twenty thouſand foot) was diſpoſed in ſuch how the 
manner, that the light-horſe, backed by the foot of the vanguard, poſſeſſed the bot- King's Army 
toms of the hills, and the paſſage of the high-way : the body of the main battel Jay 2 | 
under cover in the houſes of the bourg ; and the cavalry of the rear-guard, ſheltering N 
the back of the army, lay at the entry of the plain that leads towards Paris. On the 
right hand of the bourg the Swiſſes were quartered, and the ſieur de Chaſtillon, with four 
French regiments; and on the left, the Germans with five regiments of fire-locks, and 
with the ſieur de Lavardin: and on both ſides were placed the artillery. | 
The king's army was hardly quartered, when upon the ſteep of the hills the Halian 
and Bourguinion horſe of the league appeared, who began to ſkirmiſh at tke front of 3 
the quarters; and in the mean time the dukes of Parma and Mayen ne, with few in com. 200 Dukes of 
pany, riding every where about, diſcovered the ſtrength and diſpoſition of the army pain, While 
diſtinctly; which ſeeming to them admirably well ordered, they retired to their own their Horſe 
quarter, which was in the bottoms beyond the hills, and were careful to fortify it with ſkirmiſh, go 
a broad trench and a high breſt-work, which flanked round about with bulwarks and rear the 
half-moens, upon which the artillery were planted, made their camp ſecure from the e Pe 
fury of any ſudden aſſault whatſoever. The armies lay {till on this manner for the the Army, 
| ſpace of four days: for the duke of Parma knowing that the Pariſians going out of 
the city, had both from the places near adjacent, and by thoſe things that had been While the two | 
left by the army, furniſhed themſelves with ſufficient proviſions for ſome few days, Armies lieflill 
did not haſten very much, nor would he precipitate his counſels : And the king, tho? auer e 4 
deſirous to fight, and full of hopes of the victory, thought it an extream raſhneſs to Parifans .- 
aſſault an enemy ſtronger than himſelf in his own quarters. In the mean time they make ſome _ 
{kirmiſhed very often, proved the valour of all the ſeveral nations, and tried all forts of Proviſion of 
arms; the horſe often charging foot, and the cuiraſſiers ſometimes light-horſe and Victual. 
carabines, ſometimes lanciers, wherewith the army of the league abounded very 
much: in which time the king, anxious of that delay, and fearful leſt the late ſuffer- 
ings and want of money ſhould make his men diſband, or at leaſt that his army ſhould 
decreaſe, it being full of dangerous diſeaſes, reſolved to try the courage of the enemies, 
by ſending a trumpet to let the duke of 1 known, that at laſt the time was 
2 come 
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1590. come of ſettling the differences, and putting an end to the miſeries of the war, and 
The King that therefore riſing forth of his den, where he lay rather like a fox than a lyon, he 
lends 8 1 5. ſhould bring his army into the open field, where the valour and courage of men might 
49 preſently decide the future victory. The duke of Mayenne ſent the trumpet to the 
challenging duke of Parma as ſuperior : who ſmiling anſwered, That he knew very well what 
him to Battle, was fit for him to do, for the attaining of his own ends, and was not come ſo far to 
o any” - take counſel from his enemy : That he ſaw clearly enough, that his way of proceed- 
Binz "te D. ing diſpleaſed the king: but that if he were ſo great a ſoldier as fame reported him, 
of Parma,who he ſhould ſhew his ſkill in forcing him to a battle againſt his will ; for he would never 
returns a no- put that willingly into the arbitrement of fortune, which he had already ſafe in his 
table Anſwer Gyn hands. But by this time the affairs of Paris began to preſs : for that little 
W being conſumed which they had been able to catch, the city returned to its former 
exigency; and it was neceſſary to open the paſſes, to the end that victuals might go 
in: Wherefore the duke of Parma, having in theſe days tried the king's ſoldiers, 
diſcovered the country exactly, and deliberated maturely what he ſhould do, gave 
out, that he would fight in the open field; and having drawn up his army in battalia 
upon the fifth of September in the morning, he advanced very early towards the ene- 
my. In the van he placed two great ſquadrons of lances, and all the light- horſe of 
the army, and gave the command of them to the marqueſs de Ranty, giving him or- 
der, that as ſoon as he was out of the woody place, which was upon the aſcent of the 
hills, and was come to the top, where the plain enlarged itſelf, he ſhould cover and 
take up the ſpace of the hills as much as poſſibly he could, by ſpreading his lanciers 
out at length, commanded by the prince of Chimay and Georgio Baſta, and by making 
two great wings of the light horſe, and then marching toward the enemy, ſhould be- 
gin to deſcend, but very ſoftly, to go into the open field, making many ſtands, and 
ſtay ing to expect his orders. To the duke of Mayenne he gave the charge of the bat- 
tel, in which he put all the ſtrength of the Halian and Spaniſh foot, together with twen- 


ty pieces of cannon; and the rear was led by the ſicur de la Mothe, with the Bour- 


guignon lances, and the Walloon infantry. In the flank of the battel, but ſeparated 
on the right and left hand, he put the ſieur de la Chaſtre, and colonel St. Paul, with 
the French horſe and foot; and he himſelf remained free to ride every where up and 

down, having with him count Alæſſandro Sforza, Nicolo Ceſis, and Appio Conti, with 
only one hundred horſe. _ ES 5 . 
As ſoon as the army of the league was ſeen to march reſolutely toward the enemy 
along the great highway, it was the general opinion of both ſides, that they ſhould 
certainly fight that day; and the king full of courage, his eyes ſparkling for very joy, 
having, with admirable celerity and exact diligence, drawn up his army, in the ſame 
manner as it lay quartered before, waited with a longing deſire, till the enemy com- 
ing down into the open field, ſhould give him opportunity to fight with equal ad van- 
The Duke of tage. The king's ſquadrons were already all in order, with the artillery placed ready 
Parma draws to fire, and the marqueſs de Ranty ſtretching forth his body of lances as far as ever he 
his Army into could, already leaving the hill, deſcended but very gently toward the plain; when 
pee the duke of Parma, ſeeing all the field covered with his vanguard, and that the king's 
the Enemy, army ſtood intently expecting him with a thought to fight, ſet ſpurs to his horſe, 
makes ſhew as and galloped up to the head of the battel, where having ſtayed the duke of Mayenne, 
it he would who was ſtill marching toward the enemy, he made him turn ſuddenly towards Lag- 
2 N ny, which ſtands upon the left hand; and having changed his order, ſo that the bat- 
e 0 tel became the van, and the rear the battel, he marched ſpeedily to poſſeſs the ſu- 
to Lagny, and burbs of that town. Lagny is ſeated upon the river Marne, in ſuch manner, that the 
deceives the ſuburbs, tho? but of a few houſes, ſtands upon the bank on the right fide, on which 
e's, Fiche both the armies were, and the town is built upon the left ; the paſſage between is by a 
fight. had dig large bridge over the river, which being the principal that brings victual to Paris, 
poſed his Ar- was alſo one of the chief paſſes that was to be opened. Monſieur de Ia Fin was in 
my in a Rea- Lagny with fifteen colours of French foot, who (contrary to his expectation) ſee- 
ceſs, ing the whole army of the league turned againſt him, and not thinking he could 
detend the ſuburbs, which ſtood beyond the river, on that ſide the enemy was com- 

ing, having broken and thrown down the bridge, to the end they might not ſo eaſily 

paſs over, he retired with his men to defend the circuit of the town, which be- 

tore they could aſſault, it was neceſſary to paſs the river. The duke of Parma hav- 
ing taken and poſſeſſed the ſuburbs without reſiſtance, preſently N Big | 

; ME rl. | | Be 
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French infantry there, and about half a mile from them he encamped in the field of 
Pompone with the reſt of the army, endeavouring, with infinite diligence, and with 
trenches, breſt-works, redoubts, and half moons, to ſecure the camp, and to hinder 
and obſtruct the paſſages of all the country round about, | | | 
The marquiſs de Ranty, after he had with the van-guard, held the king's army for 
many hours in ſuſpence, with a hope of fighting, towards the evening began likewiſe 
to march toward Lagny, leaving the 18 doubtful what the enemies deſign 
ſhould be; for he thought it neceſſary for them to paſs the river, if they would take 
that town, which he believed they could not do, without great danger of loſing at 
leaſt their rear-guard, if nothing elſe ; and it ſeemed to him much more difficult to 
believe, that the duke of Parma would aſſault any place before his face z but moſt 
difficult of all, that he would march toward Paris on that fide, leaving the paſs of 
Lagny behind him, becauſe ſo he ſhould have ſhut himſelf up in the middle, and de- 


1590. 


ry himſelf of the concourſe of proviſions, would have beſieged his own army 


imſelt z wherefore being doubtful in his mind, and not knowing what to reſolve on; 


to try what the enemies intent was, he ſent forth the baron de Biron, the Grand prior, 
and monſieur de la Noue, to follow the marquis de Ranty, and to begin as hot a ſkirmiſh 


as they could, to take ſome conjecture of the deſigns and 8 
but the carabines (who were got into the woody places that were t 


having received the encounter very valiantly, and Georgio Baſta advancing with four 
hundred Jances to ſecond them, the ſkirmiſh was various till night, which parted them; 


ere round about) 


s of the enemy; 


ſo that without further action they retired both to their own quarters. The duke ſtill 


buſy in taking and fortifying all the poſts that were between both the armies, to de- 
fend himſelf if he ſhould be aſſaulted in the rear, cauſed the artillery to be planted 
againſt Lagny that very night, though with the river between them, and the next morn- 
ing by break of day began to batter the wall with eleven pieces of cannon; La Fin 
at firſt deſpiſed the duke's battery, ſeeing the river between them, and that though 


a breach ſhould be made, they could yet by no means come to aſſault it, by reaſon 


of the river; but he found himſelf much deceived, when he ſaw that the duke having 


g 
cauſed a bridge of boats to be caſt over it two leagues above, had commanded Capi- 
zucchi's Tertia of Italians to paſs over, with Berlotte's Tertia of Walloons, and Geor- 


gis Baſta's eight hundred horſe, that they might be ready when it ſhould be time to 


ſtorm the wall; which weak, and not lined with earth, was li 
to afford ſufficient paſſage for the aſſault. 


ke, within a few hours; 
In the interim, the king at laſt ſuſpecting what the enemy was about to do (but at 


the time when the quarter of the league was already well enough fortified, and all 


the paſſage ſtopt up with Corps-de-Garde, which the duke of Parma had placed on 
every ſide) ſent forth divers troops, and ſeveral ways to relieve the“ beſieged; which 
all entered without reſiſtance ; for the duke cared not, nor valued that relief, ſo lo 


5 
as the whole army marched not: But the king could take no way that was not — 


difficult and dangerous; for if he moved not, Lagny was certainly loſt, and the paſ- 
ſage open to victual the city on that ſide; and if moving to relieve it, he ſhould paſs 
the river, the duke leaving Lagny, would march with the victual he had brought, the 


In Laghy: 


ſtraight way to Paris; for which cauſe, he ſtaying, as it were, unmoveable, where he 
was, not being able to take any reſolution, conſulted nevertheleſs what was beſt to be 


done. The mareſchal de Biron was of opinion, that following the ſame way by which 
the marquiſs de Ranty was retired, and forcing two Corps-de-Garde that were on that 
fide; he ſhould aſſault the duke's camp on the left hand toward Meaux, where it was 
leſs fortified than in the other places. Monſieur de la Noue was of opinion, that it was 


better to paſs the river, and placing themſelves behind Lagny, to reinforce and refreſh 


the Garriſon every moment, hoping; that being ſo relieved, it might hold out againſt 


the violence of the enemy. To both theſe the king anſwered, that either way the 


duke had free paſſage left him to Paris ; for, by turning towards Meaux, the way by 


Chelles was left open, and, by paſſing the river, the ſame way, would be neither more 


nor leſs free to him. 


In the mean time, the duke of Parma being reſolved not to loſe a minute, and aſ- 


ſured of the ſolidneſs of his deſign, cauſed a furious aſſault to be given to the walls of 


Lagny, though the breach was not very wide; where, while they are fightin ſtoutly 
on both ſides, the king, drawn by anger, to ſee all his paſt toils and labours loft, could 
not contain himſelf from advancing that way with his whole army in battalia; but 


not 
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1590, not with any ſettled reſolution what to do. The duke of Parma on the other fits; 
not ſtirring out of the compaſs of his works, put his army likewiſe in order within 
the circuit of his camp, facing towards the enemy, and leaving the appointed forces 
without impediment to proſecute the aſſault, which having at firſt been happily repul- 
ſed by thoſe within, a diſorder gave the victory to the enemies: For being about to 
change and relieve thoſe that had endured the aſſault, they did it not file by file, as 
the good rule of defence directeth; but either for haſte, or want of experience, would 
needs do it all at once, from whence tumult and confuſion ariſing, the aſſailants not 
loſing the opportunity, redoubled the aſſault with ſo much readineſs, that the defen- 
dants being beaten off, who before were half diſordered by themſelves, they entred the 
caſtle, and took Ia Fin priſoner; and the king, to the greater increaſe of his affficti- 
The Duke of On, Was only a ſpeCtator of the ſlaughter of his men, who being encompaſſed by the 
Parma tales Walloons and Italians (who had given the aſſault with great emulation of each other) 
Lam before were, without mercy, put to the ſword, Wherefore, there being no more poſſibility 
the _ the of doing any thing about Lagny, neither to defend it, nor recover it, he was con- 
: ws 5 ' ſtrained, full of moſt bitter grief, and without any fruit at all, to return the ſame e- 
paſſage of the vening to his old quarters. Lagny being taken, and the paſſage of the river open- 
River Marne ed, the victual already gathered together for that purpoſe, was carried from the far 
being freed ſide of the river abundantly into Paris, the city opening their Gates with Joy, and 
| ; poker ng welcome to their deliverers, whereas fix days before they thought they ſhould have 
great ſtore of been forced with utter ruin and deſolation, to have ſet them open to the enemy. But 
victual enters the king ſeeing Lag ny taken before his own eyes, and the hunger of the Pariſians re- 
| Paris, lieved by that means, reſolved to withdraw from the enemy, becauſe it was certain that 
the duke of Parma, having effected his deſign, would not fight any more of his own 
accord; and, to force him in his quarters, ſtrongly intrenched, and abounding with 
all manner of proviſions, was not a thing to be thought on; whereas, on the other 
ſide, his atmy, conſumed by the continual toil and duty of the whole ſummer, and 
therefore full of grievous diſeaſes which increaſed daily, began alſo to ſuffer for want 
of victuals, the whole country behind him being eaten up; and the impatiency of the 
nobility, the want of money, the nature of the French, who having loſt the hope of 
taking Paris, and of coming to a battle with the enemy, could no longer endure the 
ſufferings and hardſhip of arms, perſwaded him to that willingly, which within a few 
hours, not days, he would have been neceſſitated to do by force: Whereupon, the 
next day, which was the ſeventh of September, having put his army in battalia, he 
The King ſtood firm a while defying the enemy to battle, and none appearing, no not ſo much 

withdraws his as to ſkirmiſh, but the field remaining free, he marched away, retiring to the walls 
Army _ of St; Des. | 3 = | SE 15 
Keds erg 4 wa But being exceedingly troubled and afflicted for the unproſperous ſucceſs of his 
wards St. De. affairs, and deſirous to do ſomething that might recover the ſpirit and credit of his 
mis. arms, it came in his mind to give an unexpected ſcalado that night to the city of Pa- 
ris it ſelf, attempring to get that ſuddenly by force, which he had not been able to at- 
tain by ſo long a ſiege, and by ſo great an extremity of famine: nor was it without 

much reaſon that he fell into this thought: for the ſtrictneſs of the ſiege being over, 
many of the citizens, not well aſſured of the event, had taken refuge in the country; 
and thoſe that remained in the city ſurfuiting in their great weakneſs with exceſs of 
meat, which their hunger made them greedily devour, were fo faint and ſickly, that 
for the moſt part they lay unfit for ſervice : beſides, many of the ſoldiers were 

gone forth to convoy the victuals which were brought from Chartres and other 

places, and to guard them from the king's Garrifons which were near on every 
ide: and, which imported moſt of all, it was credible that the neighbourhood 
of ſo great an army of friends, which they knew waited cloſe upon the king's, 
would make men already tired out, and ſpent with hard duty and ſuffering, more 

_ negligent in their wonted Guards and fitting Watches to keep and make good 
ſo great a circuit of ground. Now the king being reſolved to attempt that enter- 
priſe, gave order that all ſhould meet as at a general rendezvous in the plain of 
Bondy, not far from the city; and having = the ſealing-ladders together, which 

„ The Ilan for that uſe were carried with the army, he took his way towards Paris be- 


e een eight and nine of the clock at night. The mareſchal d' Aumont led a 


but their account ot hours beginning from Sun: ſet, and ſo to 24, which end at Sun - ſet again, it is plain the author meant 2 
hours within night, which according to the time of ſun ſet there in that ſeaſon of the year, muſt needs be before nine a Clock ; 
for after athey could not have had time enough betore day-light to march ſo far, and to make: ſeveral attempts to ſcale the City. 


fleeing 
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fleeing ſquadron with its ladders 3 the baron de Byron led ſuch another; and a third, +5965: 
in the ſame order, was brought up by the ſieur de Lavardin. The king followed with 

all the princes and commanders; and with the cavalry drawn up ready to fight; and 

having paſſed the Seine, went toward that part of the city, which, as being furtheſt 

from danger, they thought would be leaſt guarded. The ſcaling ladders were pre- 

ſented to the Gates and walls of St. Germain by the mareſchal d Aumont; at St. Michel 

by Biron z and by Lavardin, between St. Zagues and St. Marceau. But they found the 

defendants ready and vigilant every where: for the duke of Nemour, who cauſed the 

ways to be diligently ſcoured, had had an inckling of their drawing together at Bondy, 

and of their marching toward Paris, and therefore had carefully diſpoſed and viſited 

the Guards in every place: Whereupon, the foundation of the ſurpriſe failing, which The Kine 
was negligence, and the ſmall Guards of the citizens; the commanders; without much l 
obſtinacy, brought off their ladders, and returned to the place where the king with the wards St. De- 
cavalry tarried for them; who facing about with an eaſy pace, drew off the ſame way 7s ; but in the 
he came: but not being able to with-hold himſelf from trying to effect ſomething, and midlt of the 


. oa. 
thinking that the defendants, having beaten off his men, would perchance; after that Bs, aloe + 


' night's watch be more negligent and ſecure in the morning, having cauſed his cavalry walls of Paris, 


to make an halt, he turned about again to lead up the three fleeing ſquadrons into the yet the Vigi- 
trenches of the Gate and curtine of St. Marceau, rk reſolved there to make his laſt —_ xl ; wo 
attempt: nor was his opinion altogether deceitful, for the townſmen already wearied ,,... mals : 
with long watching, were retired to ſleep ; by which means two ladders were ſet up it ineffectual. 
with great ſilence, ſo that none either heard the noiſe, or ſtirred to hinder them; but The King's 
a jeſuite who ſtood ſentinel without the Corps de Garde, which was kept by thoſe fa- folders ret 
thers, and Nicholas Nivelle, a bookſeller, who was likewiſe upon the Gate, though Day 6s Gals 
farther off, hearing the noiſe, gave the alarm, and running preſently to that place with the Walls a. 
the halberds they had in their hands, overturned one of the ladders, which being too gain: Two | 
long, reached above the wall, and made ſo good reſiſtance at the head of the other, Ladders are 
that the ſieur de Cremonville and Parabiere's lieutenant being killed, who were near Pein 3-4 
getting upon the breſt-work; gave time for the coming of help: for at the noiſe of JED they 
Arm, arm, and the cry of the ſentinels, the Guards who were aſleep drew forth arm'd, are repulſed . 
and a great number of citizens running from all parts, before whom the duke of Ne- witht * 


nours was come, who, with ſingular diligence had rode round the walls all that night: f che frſt that. 


Wherefore the ſecond attempt proving alſo vain, the king retiring with all his forces ou 


when it was broad day, marched off to the walls of St. Denis. 3j 
Many were of opinion, that in this occaſion the king failed much in point of art and Errors impu- 
military diſcipline: for if, leaving the principal poſt near Paris well guarded with ted to 2 
part of his army, he had advanced with the reſt as far as Claye, a much. more fenny, ; og a 
and a much more defenſible place than Chelles, and had there fortified and inttenched 
himſelf, keeping that place diligently, he might perchance have held the duke of Par- 
ma's army ſo long in play, which could paſs no other way to Paris, that the city be- 
ing reduced to extream neceſſity, would have been forced to yield, ſince the duke of 
Parma would not have been able to have forced that paſſage, kept by ſuch a ſtrength; 
if it had been fitly intrenched and fortified. Nor could he have had paſſage to have 
got to Lagny, if the king had been encamped on that way, Many others conſidered, 
that the king being reſolved to fight, and being riſen from Paris with that intent, he 
_ ought in the firſt encounter to have fallen boldly upon the duke of Parma, before he 
had timeto intrench himſelf: for thoꝰ the time from night to morning was but ſhort; 
yet the duke's ſoldiers; accuſtomed to labour, wrought with ſo much order and induſ- 
try, that in leis than twenty four hours they finiſhed their trenches 3 wherein the 
commanders and Gentlemen working no leſs than the common ſoldiers, the duke 
himſelf aſſiſted likewiſe, making the engineers draw forth and divide the work iti 
his preſence, Some others taxed the impatiency of the king's army, which had ſeen 
ſo great conſtancy in the common tradeſmen, and the very women that were ſhut up 
in Paris, that after ſo many months of deſperate hunger, they held out ſtoutly never- 
theleſs to the uttermoſt ; and yet that ſo many lords, knights, andGentlemen, whereof 
that army was compoſed, had not had the courage to endure, no not ſo much as the 
| ſuſpicion of hunger, but after a ſhort ſtay, and in a manner no oppoſition, except on- 
ly the ſhew of a deſire to fight, left the field free, and the honour of the victory to the 
enemy: whereupon on the one ſide, rhe duke of Parma's art and diſcipline was praif- 
ed to admiration ; and on the other, the French humours and impatiency was much 
: | | E 2 | blamed; 
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1590. blamed, having lightly believed that a ſoldier of ſo great fame, would raſhly put that 
into the hand of fortune, which might ſecurely be obtained by ſolid counſel, and up- 
on this belief had neglected thoſe things which the commodiouſneſs of their Ground 
afforded. | 

Excuſes in fa · Others excuſed the king, and ſaid (perhaps with as good reaſon) that the leaving of 

your of the weak Guards about Paris, would have been but a giving of them up to be cut in pieces 

King. by the citizens and ſoldiers, who would have ſallied deſperately out of the city in great 

abundance; and that to aſſault the duke's army, much ſuperior in number, ſo without 

conſideration at their firſt coming, would have been a raſh and ruinous advice: for tho? 

he were not abſolutely fortified, yet was he already lodged ; and that they ſhould not 

have had to do with a tumultuary inexpert body of men, gathered together in haſte, 

which might have been frighted with an aſſault, or diſordered by being put into a con- 

fuſion, but with an old army, led by commanders of exceeding great valour and expe- 

rience, who would have known how to make uſe of their own advantage, and the teme- 

rity of the aſſailants. They likewiſe excuſed their retiring ſo ſoon and aſcribed it not to 

the impatiency of the French humour, but to a wiſe well-grounded counſel, ſince armies 

are not to be adventured, nor put to endure certain hardſhip, unleſs a benefit equal to 

their ſuffering and danger might reſult from them; but the nearneſs of the king's army 

could no ways incommodate the duke of Parma, who was intrenched in his quarters, 

and had the paſſage of the river open behind him, nor could it hinder the carriage of 

victuals into Paris; wherefore, that it was prudently done to withdraw the nobility 

from the danger of diſeaſes, which increaſed very faſt, and from other ſufferings, be- 
nl ing ſure of hunger, and to reſerve it for a better uſe, and a fitter occaſion. 

The King be- However it was, the king, being come to St. Denis, ſeeing the diſeaſes increaſe, and 


- — 


ing come tot. not having money either in publick or particular to maintain his army, reſolved to ſe- 


3 parate his camp, and providing for the ſecurity of the provinces, y to keepa flying 
r 


ctual, ſepa- army near himſelf, wherewith he might hinder the duke of Parma from making any 
rates his Army greater progreſs. He therefore ſent the prince of Conty into Tourain, the duke of Mont. 
Which was op- penſier into Normandy, the duke of Loxgueville into Picardy, the duke of Nevers into 
Larry Et Champagne, the mareſchal a Aumont into Bourgongne, he left monſieur de la Noue in 

ſtrengthned thoſe Garriſons he held near about Paris) marched with a body of men 

more expert than numerous, into the moſt rich and fertile places that are along the river 

The King af. 02/2 to refreſh his ſoldiers after ſo many ſufferings : And being come to Clermont (a 
ſaults wor, town which, becauſe it was reaſonably well Garriſon'd, had the boldneſs to ſhut its 


ters Clermont Gates againſt him) he fell to batter it with ſo much violence, that the walls being 


> 3 beaten down, it was taken the third day, and ſacked with a very great ſlaughter, and 
that upon the 


third Day he the next day after, the caſtle yielded itſelf to him without reſiſtance; whereupon, re- 


takes and maining maſter of the whole country round about (for Senlis and Compeigne were al- 

| ſacksit, ready at his devotion) he had conveniency to quarter at large, and refreſh the arm 

he had with him; at which time, the ſieurs de la Guiche and Sippierre, having left the 
camp to return to their own houſes with a good number of horſe, met with the viſ- 


count de Tavannes, and the ſieur de Falandre, who were conveying victual from Dreuæ | 
to Paris, and without having time to diſcover one another, they charged at the firſt 
encounter with exceeding great valour on both ſides ; but after a ſharp fight, for two 


05 hours, the king's party had the better; Tavannes and Falandre leaving their victual 
Claude Prince and carriages, ſaved themſelves in the town by flight. | . 


of Fainville The city of Troyes about that time was in great danger of being ſurpriſed by mon- 


defends Troyes, ſieur de Tinteville, the king's lieutenant in Champagne; for he having held a treaty 


and beats back 


Me with ſome of the citizens, it ſucceeded ſo fortunately, that being entred the town, he 


Tintewille, was already come up to the market - place, when Claude de Lorain, prince of Fain- 
who had like ville, (ſon to the late duke of Guiſe, a youth, in valour and courage, not unlike his 
to have ſur- father) who was then in the town, having drawn his men together, charged the aſ- 
Priſed it by in. ſailants with ſo much Gallantry, that being repulſed with a very great ſlaughter, they 


15 . 
on e had much ado to ſave themſelves. 


Citizens. In the mean time the duke of Parma, after the diſſolution of the king's army, having 


The Duke of taken St. Maur, and the bridge of Charanton, minded the facilitating of the paſſage of 
3 victuals to Paris; and being ſpurred on by the frequent intreaties of the duke of May- 
lays Gaze to enne and the Pariſians, upon the 22d of Sept, laid ſiege to Corbeil, to free the paſſage 
_ Corbeil, of the river Seine on that ſide alſo, The duke had conſented unwillingly to put 


hiinſelf 


Brie, and he himſelf, with the mareſchal and baron de Byron (having furniſhed and 


v4 


* 


©, 
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himſelf upon that enterpriſe; for Corbeil was ſufficiently manned and fortified : where- 
fore, tho the town was little, and of ſmall account, he ſaw it was nevertheleſs ready 
to hold out the ſiege, ſo that the duke having but few cannon to batter the walls, and, 
which imported more, ſmall ſtore of powder and bullet, doubted that to the leſſening 
of his own reputation, and the credit of his army, it would prove very difficult for 
him to take it, Moreover he feared leſt the diſcipline of his army (till then conſtant- 
ly obſerved) ſhould be broken : for the French of the league; not making thoſe pro- 
viſions of victual which he with wonderful order was went to make, to keep plenty 
ſtill in his camp; but on the contrary, the proviſions of the army failing thro? their 
negligence, he was forced to ſuffer his ſoldiers to run about the country, and his troop- 
ers ſcattered themſelves, plundering far abroad; a thing which beyond meaſure 
troubling his mind, (averſe from oppreſſing or deſtroying a friend's country, and from 


1590; 


| ſuffering his men to pillage licentiouſly) now made him to take the greater thought | 


about this ſiege, wherein he ſaw, (if it ſhould laſt many days) thoſe faults, diſorders; 
and neceſſities, would be multiplied. Nor did the event deceive his expectation ; for 
having laid ſiege to Corbeil, defended by Rigant the Governor, it reſiſted fo conſtant- 
ly, that for want of victuals the Spaniards and [talians, and much more the Walloons, 
were fain to ſpoil all the eountry, ſacking even thoſe places which the king in the 
long ſiege of Paris had left untouched : Whereupon the French of the league, tho? 


the fault proceeded from themſelves, murmured nevertheleſs againſt the duke's ſol- 8 of 


diers, and hated them no leſs than formerly they hated and murmured againſt the Hu- begin 00 t 
gonots. But the ſiege of Corbeil alſo, thro* many defects, proceeded ſſowly, not be- the Duke of 
ing furniſhed with thoſe things that are neceſſary for the taking of ſtrong places; and D Sol- 


particularly, there being ſuch ſmall ſtore of great ſhot, that it was neceſſary to ſend — | 
for ſome, tho? but a few, from Orleans and Pontoyſe; and yet the duke endeavour- The Duke of 
ing with induſtry to ſupply thoſe ſo important wants, renewed the battery in ſo many Parma taltes 
ſeveral places, and with ſo many experiments, that upon the 16th of October, after they Corbei/, Ri- 


had fought four hours together with wonderful obſtinacy, the Spaniards, Italians and gaut the Ge: | 
VWalloons entred pelmel into the town; Rigaut with the greater part of the defendants vernor is ſlai 


being ſlain, la Grange taken priſoner, and the town ſacked with infinite violence. 8e Pee 
In the mean time; the king was moved from Clermont with eight hundred horſe; to dants, and ths 

try if he could put ſome relief into Corbeil; but having heard it was loſt, in his return place ſathad, 

back he fell upon a quarter of two troops of light-horſe, which lay apart from the = 


| teſt, and having defeated them in a moment, and taken the captains, he put moſt of 


the ſoldiers ts the ſword; 9 3 5 e 
Corbeil being taken, the diſguſts between the duke of Parma and the French heads 


of the league, increaſed ; for the duke thought it convenient to put a Garriſon of 


Walloons or Italians into it, which might be ſufficient to keep what he had gotten i 
and the duke of Mayeune and the Pariſians grew jealous that the Spaniards; under ſhew 


of helping them, would make themſelves maſters of that place, and many others, and 


uſurp for themſelves whatſoever acquiſitions they ſhould make. Wherefore the duke 


of Parma having found what the French ſuſpected, and being again returned to his 


firſt deſigns of ſpinning the war out in length, to conſume the forces, and tame the 
humour of both parties, and knowing that men's minds were not yet diſpoſed to feceive 
that form which the catholick king's affairs required, he reſolved to depart; and go 
back again into Flanders, where there was exceeding great need of him and his army: 
Many other circumſtances perſwaded him to the fame reſolution ; the waſting of his 
forces, which by reaſon of diſeaſes diminiſhed every moment, want of money; and 
ſcarceneſs of proviſions, which were cauſes that he could not maintain the diſcipline 
of his army; the unfitneſs of the ſeaſon, which hindered him from making any fur- 


ther E whereupon he doubted, that by lying till, his reputation would de- 


creaſe, and the valour of his ſoldiers degenerate; the neceſſary redoubled inſtances 
which from all parts were inſatiably made unto him for moneys; every one having 
perſuaded himſelf, that he, to fatisfy the covetoufneſs of them all, had brought 
mountains of Gold along with him; and finally, the ſuſpicions of many, who already 
did rather murmur, than give him thanks for the relief he had given them in ſo great 
neceſſity, and in ſo evident danger. For thefe cauſes, having put Corbeit into the hands 
of the duke of Mayenne, and having left Lagny entire, which before he had deter- 


mined to diſmantle, he gave the duke and the Pariſians to underftand; that the ne- 


ceſſity of the affairs of Flanders called him 5 5 having obeyed the catho- 


tick 


4? 
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1590. lick king's command in raiſing the ſiege of Paris, and opening the paſſages that were 
convenient for victuals, he ought not to ſtay longer in ſo contrary a ſeaſon, and ſo unkic 
for action, but return to take order for his own affairs, which to relieve his friends, 
had been left in aanger and confuſion, 

This reſolution did much trouble thoſe of the league ; who having conceived hope 
that the Spaniſh army ſhould not forſake them till the enterpriſe were fully perfected, 
and that the duke of Parma with his men, and the catholick king's money, ſhould 
totally aſſiſt their party, did now ſee all thoſe deſigns fall in one inſtant, and their 

party remain deſtitute of thoſe neceſſary ſupplies of men and money. Wherefore, 
both the duke of Mayenne in perſon, and the deputies of Paris, and Mon/ignor Sega, 
| biſhop of Piacenza, (whom the cardinal-legat, departing ſuddenly by reaſon of the 
The Death of Pope's death, had ſubſtituted vice-legat) urged the duke of Parma with earneſt reite- 
 SixturQuintus rated intreaties and conſiderations, to change that reſolution : and when they ſaw words 
prevailed not, and that the duke was ſtill ſetting his army in order to depart, the 
The Duke of duke of Mayenne, by means of monſieur de Villeroy, began a new treaty of accommo- 
Parma, tho' dation with the king, to work a jealouſy in the Spaniards, and make them believe, 
me d that if their forces were once gone, the peace would immediately be concluded, and 
| inFrance, — by conſequence that all the expences and pains they had already undergone would be 
pares never- Utterly loſt : But neither did this move the duke of Parma from his determination, 
| theleſs for his knowing the duke of Mayenne would not eaſily bring his mind to lay aſide his preſent 
Departure. hopes, and to ſubmit himſelf to the power of his enemies; and that tho? he ſhould do 
1 8 ſo, the buſineſs conſiſted not in him alone, but it was neceſſary that ſo many others, 
who were far off, divided, and drawn by different intereſts, muſt conſent unto it: 
That before they could conclude any thing, he might have leiſure to return and undo 
whatſoever ſhould be agreed upon in the mean time. But left the affairs of the league 
| ſhould grow deſperate, he promiſed them, as ſoon as he came to Bruſſels, to pay 
down two hundred and thirty thouſand ducats, for the payment of the foreign forces, 
and to leave a convenient number of horſe and foot under the duke of Mayenne's com- 
mand, to uphold and continue the war, But that ſum of money ſeemed very ſmall to 
thoſe who had fancied to themſelves that all the treaſures of the Indies ſhould be pour- 
| Urban the 7th ed down upon them: and the men he left were indeed ſufficient to maintain the war, 
created Pope but not to make an end of it: Whereupon every one (but eſpecially the Pariſians, 
after SixtusV. who had ſuffered ſo much before the coming, and had conceived ſo great hopes after 
he lives but the arrival of the Spaniſh army, ) was reduced into wonderful great perplexity of mind, 
| — which was encreaſed by the departure of cardinal Gaetano, and becauſe they knew not 
ed by Gregory What might be expected from the new pope Urban the ſeventh, and after him (who 
XIV. a Mila- lived but twelve days) from Gregory the fourteenth, who ſucceeded him in the apo- 
ut. _ ſtolick chair. : 8 ek e yt 
_— But the duke, firm in his reſolution, after twenty days time which he had given the 
army torefreſh itſelf, marched towards Champagne, to hold the enemy in doubt which 
| way he would bend his courſe, and by that means to keep his paſſage free from am- 
The ordering buſcadoes. He divided his army into four parts; the vanguard led by the marqueſs 
2 Sang of Ranty ; the firſt battalion by the ſieur de la Mothe, the ſecond battalion he com- 
erg ol manded himſelf, and the rear-guard was led by Georgio Baſti. All the ſeveral diviſi- 
into Flanders. ons marched always drawn up in battalia, and with their carriages of baggage on 
each ſide, which ſhut them up, and encloſed them like a trench, and were ſo near, 
that they might help one another mutually in a ſhort time. Proviſions of victual were 
made, and marching thorough fertile plentiful countries, they were not neceſlitated to 
enlarge themſelves, except the light-horſe, who ſcoured the neighbouring ways to diſ- 
cover the country : neither did they go far off; for the army being always ready, 
and diſpoſed to fight, feared not to be catch'd, and affaulted unaware. . 
The Baron 4e But he was ſcarcely gone, drawing toward Chaſteau-Thierry in Champagne, when 
Guiry recovers the baron de Guiry, who was at Melun, aſſaulted and took Corbeil, which the Pariſians 
 Corbeiland had negligently and weakly Garriſon'd, and with the ſame fortune return'd, and reco- 
r ver'd Lagny, which, contrary to the duke of Parma's advice, had not been ſlighted: at 
ken by the Which the Pariſians, much moved and troubled, were exceeding earneſt with the vice- 
Duke of Par- legat Sega to procure the ſtay of the Spaniſh army, until ſuch time as thoſe places, fo 
na. neceſſary for the bringing in of proviſions, were recover'd. The vice- legat diſpatch'd 
| the pronotary Caracciolo to the duke, to repreſent unto him the earneſt deſires and the 
neceſſity of the city of Paris: and the duke of Mayenue, who was in the army, bees | 
| | | | | WL 
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with all poſſible efficacy, to pegſwade him to ſtay : But the duke of Parma excu- 1590. 
ſing himſelf, that his army was much diminiſhed by ſickneſs, that the ſeaſon was 
ſo contrary, nothing could be done, and that the low-countries ſollicited his preſence, 
continued on his march, having ſome hope to obtain Chaſteau-Thierry by a treaty, 
which he held with viſcount Pinart, Governor of that town. | 
But the king, who was departed from Compeigne, accompanied by the baron de 

Byron and the duke of Longueville, with a ſelect number of men, followed the track 
of the Spaniſh army, to hinder it from getting thoſe places that held of his party, and 
to watch ſome opportunity of doing ir ſome miſchief : and having had ſome folpiti- £ 
on of the treaty, he cauſed the ſieur de la Noue, with three hundred horſe, and fix Te 
hundred foot, to enter into Chaſteau-Thierry ; by which means the duke of Parma, 
deprived of that hope, bending on the left hand, took the ſtraight way to return into 
Flanders, The king followed, and marching ſpeedily, was ſometimes before him, 
ſometimes quartered beſide him, ſometimes preſſed him in the rear ; and by giving 5 
frequent alarms, and bold ſkirmiſhes, did both day and night moleſt and ſurround the 3 
army. The duke of Parma proceeded with no leſs order and circumſpection; and 
keeping all parts of his army under the ſame diſcipline, was quick and ready to turn 
which way ſoever the enemy ſhould preſs or ſhew himſelf, But having marched on 
this manner from the thirteenth to the five and twentieth of November, the king, deſi- 
rous to ſee the effect of ſo much diligence, and of ſo many labours, having drawn the 
cavalry into five bodies, advanced upon the ſame way by which the army of the 
league was to paſs, making ſhew that he would charge them as they marched, The 
carabines, who were ready for all aſſaults, received the ſkirmiſh very fiercely ; and 
coming forth of the barricadoes of their carriages, wheeling, giving fire, and falling in 
again, did no ſmall harm to the king's cavalry : wherefore the baron de Byron, think- 
ing to rout them, and eaſe himſelf of that trouble, charged up more boldly then con- 
ſiderately, with fourſcore cuiraſſiers, hoping to chaſe them back and diſorder them: 
but the carabines giving way, according to their cuſtom, to retire behind the ſquadrons 
of the army, the baron advanced fo far in purſuit of them, and was ſo deeply engaged 
between two ſquadrons of lances of the vanguard, that his horſe being killed under 
him, he was in manifeſt danger to be taken priſoner ; which being perceived by count The Spa 
de Tillieres, who was on the right hand with a body of cuiraſſiers, and by the fieur Army march- 
d Humieres, who was on the left hand with ninety horſe, they advanced no leſs ing towards 
couragiouſly than he, to diſengage him: But being charged by the whole cavalry of the king's Ar- 
the van-guard, and the other battalions coming one after another, who knowing, by my following, 
the ratling of the ſhot, that the ſkirmiſh was begun, had haſtened their march, they they Kkirmiſh | 
were fain (leaving the field) to retire, fleeing full ſpeed, with evident hazard of being all many days 3 
cut off, if the king himſelf, and the duke of Longueville, with the other two ſquadrons Þ**,vPon the 
had not advanced to make the retreat; wherein having diſengaged Byron, and with —_ the 
much ado ſet him again on horſeback, who at the foot of a bank, with two compani- king, making 
ons, had defended himſelf a great while againſt the enemy: They were followed by few that he 
them as far as a village called Longueval, where night coming on, put an end to the 3 11 
fight, and gave the king convenient opportunity to retire. He quartered with all his Byron engag- 
forces at Pont-Arſy, where they ſtood all night in arms; nor did the enemy reſt more eth himſelf fo 
quietly : for the king's celerity and courage kept all their quarters in great jealouſie; and far, that being 
ſo much the rather, becauſe the rout of the two ſquadrons had been with more terror 1 « hay | 
and danger than loſs, there being not above five men ſlain, and only twenty wounded. had nuch 1 
The next day the duke of Nevers joined with the king with the forces of Champagne, to eſcape with 
and likewiſe the ſieurs de Guiry and Parabiere; who having taken Corbeil, and put a help of night. 
Garriſon into it, were come with all diligence to find him again; by which means be. 
ing increaſed in ſtrength, he bagan with more boldneſs than before to moleſt the 

duke's army ; who, intent upon his journey, not ſtirring, for any cauſe whatſoever, 
out of his ranks, nor out of the ſhelter of his carriages, marched on commodiouſly 
before. To | | 5 

But upon the nine and twentieth day, the army coming towards Cuiſe, and the 
king being reſolved to attempt ſomething, with all his cavalry tell upon the rear- 
guard, which having made a halt, and put their army in a readineſs to fight, the ca- 
rabines, failed not with their wonted courage to begin the ſkirmiſh ; but the king's 
cavalry, which being for that purpoſe divided into little ſquadrons, and had order to 
charge home, and not give them time to do hurt with their ſhot, incloſed them in ſuch 


F 2 manner 


Flanders, and 
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1590. manner, that they all had been cut off in the place, if Georgio Baſti, with one thouſand 
The King aſ- and two hundred lances, had not diſengaged them. The {quadron of Baſti ruſh'g 
pov yo 173 upon the ſmall troops of the French cavalry, ſo ordered to repreſs the carabines; but 
= ; and his not being able to receive the ſhock of ſo many lances, the baron of Byron was fain to 
Horſe having retire half in diſorder. But being ſuſtained by the king himſelf, who with the reſt 
encompaſſed of his horſe, and a thouſand foot of Parabiere's old regiment mounted behind them, 
the 010%" advanced to re-inforce the battel; Baſt: not having order to fight retired, under the 
real gun; ſhelter of his ſquadrons in very good order; yet could he not do it with ſo great 

would havecut **: us 1q ) 8 : * a dS 
it in pieces, if circumſpection, but that the French remained maſters of ſome carriages, which by 
 Geori9 Baſti, chance were ſeparated from the reſt. But the king being come near the rear-guard, 
pig pr of where Pietro Gaetano was making himſelf ready to oppoſe him, with the foot drawn 
time had not UP in order, encompaſſed with his carriages 3 and the duke of Parma, who had faced 
| diſengaged about and changed the order of his march, coming up with the ſecond battalion, he 
them with his reſolved to retire without attempting any further, by reaſon the enemy was in ſo ſoldier 
Lanciers. like order, and that their forces were ſo execedingly unequal. This was the laſt day 
The Duke of that the king moleſted the Spaniſh army in its march. The duke of Parma being 
Fa Duke of arrived at the frontiers, took leave of the duke of Mayenne, ſtriving, with apt ex- 
leave of the preſſions, to confirm his courage, and to perſwade him that within a little while he 
duke of May- ſhould receive powerful aſſiſtance of men and money; and that he might not leave him 
enne, leaving ſo weak, that he ſhould be forced to make an agreement withthe enemy, hecommand- 
es" mim} ed the Italian Tertia of Pietro Gaetano, and the Spaniſh one of Alfonſo Idiaques to ſtay in 
anotherof ha France, and abſolutely to obey the duke, with whom he alſo left four hundred horſe, 
niar di, and and one hundred Fallon carabines; which ſupplies added to the German Tertia of 
500 Horſe. Collalto paid by the king, and to the other French forces, he thought a ſufficient body 
to uphold the affairs of the league, eſpecially in a time when the king having divided 
his army for want of money, and becauſe the paſt misfortunes, was manifeſtly declin- 
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The ARGUMENT. | 
\HE 8 0 Book relates the various Turbulencies, in ſeveral parts of 
the Kingdom; the progreſs of the Duke of Mercceur in Bretagne, and 
- of the Duke of Savoy in Provence and Dauphine, The King takes 
Corby ; he is troubled in mind by reaſon of the contrary importunities of be Ca- 
tholicks and Hugonots of his own party. He ſends the Viſcount de Turenne into 
England and Germany, who raiſes a great Army to bring it into France the 
Spring following. The Duke of Mayerne ao 7s no leſs troubled than the 
King, The Pariſians attempt to ſurprize St. Denis, but effect it not, and the 
| Chevalier d' Aumale 7s killed there. The king on the other fide attempts to 
ſurpriꝝe Paris, and that defign likewiſe proves vain. Pope Sixtus Quintus 
being dead, Gregory the fourteenth futceeds; who declares himſelf Favou- 
rable to the Affairs of the League, and diſpatches his Nephew the duke of 
Montematciano ini France with ftirong Supplies. The King in the mean 
time befieges and takes the City of Chartres. The Duke of Mayenne not ha- 
ving Strength to relieve that Place, marthes towards Champagne; takes Chaſ- 
teau-Thierry, and goes to Rheins to confer with the Duke of Lorain, Mar- 
ſilio Landriano the Pope's Nuncio arrives there, he publiſhes a Monitory 
againſt thoſe that follow the King; from whence divers Alterations do ariſe. 
The young Cardinal of Bourbon tries 10 Form à third party of Catholicks 
to bring himſelf to the Crown; the king advertiſed of it, applies divers re- 
medies to that important atcident. The Duke o, Mayenne, makes an attempt 
upon Mante, which takes tot Effect. The King befieges Noyon; and after 
maity Encounters, it hot being relieved,” he takes it, The Popiſh and Spaniſh 
Forces paſs the Mountains, they affiſt the Duke of Savoy; and there happen 
ſeveral Encounters. The Duke of Guiſe eſcapes from his Impriſonment, at 
Tours. The King and the Duke of Mayenne advance; the King to re- 
ceive, the Duke to oppoſe the Viſcount de Turenne and the Germans in Lo- 
rain. The Armies draw near to one another at Verdun: The King having 
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received the Viſcount with the Supplies, retires. The Council of Sixteen make 
an Inſurrefion in the City of Paris, and cane the firſt Preſident of the Par. 
liament, and other Counſellors, to be executed: The Duke of Mayenne haſes 
thither, brings the city into C bedience, and puniſhes the Delinquents. The 
King marches Into Normandy, Jays fitge fo the city of Rouen, defended by 
eur de Villars, and a gitat number of choice ſoldiers and commanders , 


be various accident of that ſiege are related, The Duke of Parma with the 


| Spaniſh Army marches lo relieve that Place: The King with part of his Army 


goes to meet him; they encounter one amtber, and fight at Aumale; the 
King 1s wounded, his men routed, and he has much ads to fave himſelf. 
Villars ſallying out of Rouen, enters the Trenches and gains the Artillery. 
The Duke of Parma advances ; but finding the City ſecured by that Sally, 
reſolve to retire and- watch his Opportunity, The King returns to Rouen, 
and renews the Siege: The Duke of Parma alſo returns to bring Relief; and 
the king ( his Forces being waſted) riſes from the Jrege, and marches to the 
Banks of the River Seine. | 8 | 15 | 


Ns minds were no leſs inflamed; nor the revolutions of the 
===} war leſs bloody in the other parts of the kingdom, than they 
| , | were in thoſe places where the chief armies lay; for the affecti- 
ons of religion, mingled in their hearts with particular intereſts 
| and with the already inveterate animoſities of the factions, every 
one forward of himſelf as in his own cauſe, and as in a con- 
Sea | troverſie that concerned him, did with all his power apply 
<A thoughts to the exerciſe of arms. Wherefore the war was made 
AE boch by the heads and Governors of the two parties, and by pri- 
vate perſons of their own voluntary accord, with the ſame contention thorough every 
province, but · with various ſucceſs and different fortune on both ſides. _ 
The principal and molt dangerous commotions were in Bretagne, a great and rich 
province, well peopled, full of Gentry, conſiderable for the greatneſs of its cities; 
and convenient for the benefit of the ocean ſea, along the coaſts whereof it extends 
it ſelf towards the North. Henry of Bourbon prince of Dombes, ſon to the duke of 


— 


Mont penſier, a youth of exceeding high courage, was for the King, and had the name 


The Duke of 
 Merceur's 

pretenſions to 
the Dutchy of 
Bretagne. 
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of Governor for him; but there were ſo few towns under his obedience, that if it 
had not been for the help of lower Normandy (which, confining with that province, 
held of the king's party, and was governed by the duke his father) he would either 
have been driven out of the province, or eaſily ſuppreſſed by the greater forces of the 
league. On the other ſide Emanuel of Lorain, duke of Merceur governed the party 
of the Union, who had not only from the beginning been (as Governor of the pro- 
vince) in poſſeſſion of the beſt cities and ſtrongeſt holds, but alſo pretending, that 
the dutchy of Bretagne itſelf, belonged to his wife Mary of Luxembourg, counteſs of 
Ponthieure, he had a wonderful great dependence of all thoſe, who rather deſired a 


prince of their own, than the union with the crown of France, which was not very 


_ pleaſing to them; and longing above meaſure to eſtabliſh himſelf in that poſſeſſion with 
the opportunity of preſent affairs, he had negociated ſecretly in Spain by the means of 


Loreno Tarnabuoni, a Gentleman of his, who was ſent by ſea unto that court, and had 


obtained that the Catholik king ſhould ſend and pay four thouſand foot for his aſſiſ- 
tance, upon condition that Blavet ſhould be conſigned to him for his ſecurity ; a place 
as then not conſiderable, but which with the benefit of a very large port fortified and 
improved by the Spaniards, came by little and little to be of exceeding great conſe- 
quence, not only to the affairs of that province, but alſo of the whole kingdom : 


Which as ſoon as it was known to the prince of Dombes (though his forces were but 

weak, ſo that till then he had only exerciſed himſelf in actions of ſmall importance, 
to keep the king's name alive in that province; yet now, helping with art in ſo great 
need) he turned himſelf to oppoſe the entrance of ſtrangers: And having routed 


three hundred of the duke of Mercæur's light-horſe, which were going to joyn 


themſelves with his army, he aſſaulted Annebont ſuddenly a place near Blavet ; and 
having eaſily taken it, began with infinite celerity to build a fort by the 2 
5 | Which 
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which might command and hinder the entry of ſhips that ſhould come unto that port, 1590. 
and beſtirred himſelf in ſuch a manner, that he would have brought to perfection the 
ſervice he had in deſign, if (the duke of Mercæur's army till increaſing; which\was 
advanced to Vannes, ſeven wry, er. from Blaver) he had not been conſtrained (thougł 
the fort was not yet quite finiſhed) to retreat into the places of his own party. ug 
vertheleſs having left a ſtrong. Guard in the fort, with fix pieces of cannon ; and ha- 
ving put eight hundred foot into Annebont, he hoped that thoſe places might be able | 
to hinder the entring and ſettling of the enemy. The Spaniſb fleet arrived at Blavet The Prince of 
with ſix and thirty fail of ſhips, and four Gallions, and with fo proſperous a gale; Dombes, Go- 
that notwithſtanding the ſhot from fort Dombes, redoubled with infinite fury by the vernor for the 
defendants, it entered the port without receiving much harm, and landed four thou- King in re: 
| fand and five hundred foot conimarided by don Juan de Þ Aquila, who to free the che B | $#Y 
port from all impediments, ſet himſelf without delay to take in fort Dombes : Which Mercezr's de- 
not being brought to perfection, and having no hopes of relief from any place, yielded figns,and cau- 
it ſelf the fifth day of the ſiege, and was preſently demoliſhed by the Spaniards : After 7 Fort Do 7 

which enterpriſe, being joined with the duke de Mercrur, they recovered Annebont, N de. 
and the other neighbouring places, with the ſame facility, and at laſt, under favour of moliſhed by. 
the fleet, began to fortifie Blavet, ſecuring it no leſs, with two forts royal, built at the Spaniards, 
the entry of the haven for convenieney of bringing in relief by ſea ; than they flrength- | | 
ned it with moats, baſtions, and all other kinds of military fortifications on the land- 
fide, But the king, and prince of Dombes, knowing that they could not reſiſt the 
power of the duke and the Spaniards, with the forces they had in that province, ſought 
for aſſiſtance from England; which lying over-againſt it, hath conveniency of giving 
relief to that, coaſt; no leſs than Spain: And having obtained fix thouſand foot from 
the queen, they expected their landing at St. Lo, the fartheſt port of lower Nor- 
mandy. TY 8 3 „ l 

With the like variety, and as great danger, did the war rage on the other ſide of 
the kingdom : For Dauphine and Provence (provinces bordering upon the duke of 
Savoy, and ſpread in length to the very foot of the Alps) wavered with various fortune 
in the management of arms. The duke of Savoy, from the very beginning of the 
War, had applied the greatneſs of his mind to divers, and thoſe not ill grounded 

hopes : For the affairs of Piedmont being ſecured, by his ſeizing upon the marqueſate; * 
and lying conveniently for the affairs of Dauphine by the neat adjoining of Savoy, he 
| hoped by fomenting the league, in ſome ſort to enlarge his confines: On the other 
ſide, being intereſted in Provence by the towns he holds there, he had an eye ſet upon 
petting the whole, whereof already he poſſeſſed a part : So that he held intelligence in 
both provinces, and with money and arms endeavoured to advantage the courſe of his 
deſigns. Nor did his hopes ſtay there, but ſeeing the kingdom in ſo great diſtrattion; 
and ready to break the ſalique law, and to cut off the legitimate ſucceſſion of the 
royal family in the king of Navarre, there aroſe a certain conceit in him; that the 
ſtates might perhaps incline to make choice of him, as being born of a daughter of 
France; which he thought would prove ſo much the more eaſie to him, by how much 

more his name was famous in arms, and by how much greater merit he ſhould acquire 
with the catholick party, and in the opinion of the pope, the principal mover (in re- 
ſpect of religion) in the determination of the affairs of France, Nor did he forget 
(whatſoever event theſe defigns ſhould have) that the opportunity of preſent affairs, 
gave him an occaſion of ſubduing the inhabitants of Geneva, new that the. King of 
France, being buſied by himſelf, could not afford them any preſent relief. With this 


height of hopes, which increaſed his courage; having ſent his agents to treat with the The Sieur da | 


duke of Mayenne ; and having contracted a reciprocal intelligence. with him; he had Vins and the 
raiſed a great body of horſe and foot, and had ſent forth count Franceſco Martinen- —— 0 
0, General of his army, into Provence, and his brother don Amadeo of Savoy againſt dude to ie 


Geneva; and by means of the Governors of his Garriſons, he gave help and aſſiſtance clude to giye 


: | the ſuperiori- 
to the forces of the league in Dauphine. Nor was the beginning unlike the greatneſs ty of Provence 
of his deſign: For the fieur de Vins, and the counteſs de Seaux, (a lady of more to he dahnet 
than manly ſpirit) who both held for the league in Provence, finding themſelves in- N 


5 Gs | | | aa ES. : to Aix, and is 
ferior in ſtrength to monſieur de la Valette, the King's lieutenant, not only willingly by e 


received ſupplies and aſſiſtance from the duke, but began alſo to treat of giving By ment declare 
the dominion of that province, and to put themſelves under his protection and ſupe. Head of the 
ke, he v der ſon ta his Pelitick and 
o us military Go- 
army, vernment. 


riority : Which being treated and conglaged by the duke; he went in perſon to hi 


returns to the 
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1590. army, carrying with him ſome addition of hotſe and foot, which by commiſſion 
from Spain he had obtained from the Governor of Milan, At his arrival, the king's 
party, inferior in ſtrength; going down the wind, (though Les Diguieres being come 
out of Dauphine into that province, did labour marvellouſly with his wonted valour 
and celericy, which were ſingular) the affairs of the league grew up to ſuch a height; 
that his arms already gave the law to the whole country. Wherefore the duke being 
come into the city of Aix, where the parliament of Provence doth reſide, and being 
received with thoſe pomps and ſolemnities which are wont to be given to ſovereign 
princes, (though he, imitating the duke of Mayenne, refuſed to uſe the cloth of ſtate) 
he was in the parliament declared head of the war, and of the civil Government in 
that province, to preſerve it in the union of the catholicks, and under the obedience and 
kcal ſtate of the crown of France, 1 
The Duke of This buſineſs diſpleaſed the duke of Mayenne no leſs than it did the king; think- 
Mayeme ing not only that the duke of Savoy fought after and uſurped that authority which 
hag e the general conſent had conferred upon him, but alſo that he had an aim to diſmem- 
. A ber Provence, and with the help of Nizza and his other towns, by little and little 
Aix, and to to make himſelf maſter of it; where he wrote ſharp reſenting letters, not only to 
the ſieur de the parliament, but. alſo to the ſieur de Vins, and to the counteſs, ſhewing them the 
ut, —_ fault they committed in ſeparating themſelves from the reſt of the union, and in put- 
EE, bevins to ting themſelves in danger to alienate ſo great, and fo important a portion of the crown. 
diſ-favour the Theſe letters wrought a very great effect in the ſieur de Vins, an old dependant 
Duke of Sa. upon the houſe of Lorrain; and he began to ſhew himſelf more backward in comply- 
woy's deſigns. ing with the deſigns, and forwarding the progreſs of the duke of Savoy: By whoſe 
example the city of Marſeilles, which (following the footſteps of the parliament) had 
with a readineſs in the people called the duke before, began now to repent themſelves, 
C 5 1 
On the other ſide, the king (grieved to ſee foreign forces brought into that pro- 
vince) had given order to Les Diguieres, that leaving the city of Grenoble, in Dau- 
pbine, beſieged; as well as he might, he ſhould march with the greateſt number of 
men he poſſibly could, to meet monſieur de la Valette in Provence: Whereupon, Les 
Diguieres, accuſtomed from his youth to fight with the difficulties and ambiguities of 
fortune, having left the poſts about Grenoble well guarded, to continue the ſiege alrea- 
dy begun many months before, went with four hundred horſe, and two thouſand foot 
in relief of the provincials, and kept the duke of Savoy in trouble and diſquiet, who 
half forſaken by the catholicks of the province, and but ſlenderly ſupplied by the Spa- 
niards, who were not too well pleaſed with his proceedings, went ſpinning out the time 
in petty encounters, having diſpatched monſieur de Ligny into Spain, to ſet his affairs 
in order with the catholick king; and the fieur de la Croix to the duke of Mayenne, 
to excuſe what was paſt, and to confer about the manner of carrying himſelf for the 
time to come. 55 | | 
| His affairs were much more proſperous in the territories of Geneva, where having 
to do with the forces of thoſe citizens, which were not very powerful, and with com- 
manders of ſmall fame and experience, don Amadeo had often routed the enemies in 
the field, beaten up their quarters, taken many caſtles, over-run and ſacked the country, 
and finally ſtraightned the city on all ſides; which with frequent and effeual Impor- 
tunities ſollicited for relief, ſometimes from the king of France, ſometimes from the 
canton of Bearne. TT EE 1 | SE 
On the contrary, the war in Dauphine went on proſperouſly for the king; for 
though the duke of Savoy's counſellors and commanders, united with thoſe of the league 
| Which were in that province, made great reſiſtance; yet were they not ſo ſtrong as 
Gaeneble in colonel Alfonſo Corſo, and monſieur Les Diguieres, who after he had ſtopt the preci- 
Daupbineatter pice of affairs in Provence, being returned to the ſiege of Grenoble, ſtraightned that 
1 city in ſuch a manner, that after having ſuffered many months, the beſieged about the 
King's obedi- end of the year, agreed to ſurrender, upon condition not to be moleſted in their con- 
ence. —Af{ciences, goods, or liberties ; that the city ſhould be preſerved in the catholick religi- 
| on, and in the ſtate it then was; and on the other fide, that they ſhould acknowledge 
| king Henry the fourth for their lawful prince, by whoſe appointment they ſhould receive 
a Garriſon, and a Governour. | 8 . 
At this time the king freed from the Spaniſb army, and from the late fear of the 
duke of Parma, was come (in his return) to St. Quentin, where watching with — 
FE : | | | wontec 
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wonted diligence for all opportunities, he took a reſolution ſuddenly to aſſault Corby, 


a town ſeated upon the river Somme, and convenient to bridle the city of Amiens, the 
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head of that province, which held of the party of the league. With this deſign he re- 
moved his camp from the walls of St. Nurntin in the duſk of the evening, but in his 


march finding all the country up, and that the villages furiouſly rung their toqueſaints; 


he could not get to the walls of Corby, till within an hour before day. There the 


hope of effecting his intent appeared no leſs uncertain z for they found the whole town 


in arms, and the defendants with torches and fires, ready to ſuſtain the aſſault, where- 


of they had been advertiſed by the cries and tumult of the country people: And yet 


monſieur d Humiers coming up with the regiments of St. Denis and Parabiere about 
break of day, cauſed a petard to be faſtned to the iron Gate of a channel that came 
out of the town on the lower fide, which falling ſuddenly by the violence of the fire; 
the foot advanced, ſome to the channel which was frozen, ſome with ſcaling-ladders 
to the wall adjoining, to give the aſſault; which, tho' it were conſtantly received by 


the defendants, who tan together boldly to hinder their entry at their iron Gate, and 


to make good the walls; yer the ſieur de Belle-Fourtiere, Governor of the town, being 
Nain in the firſt encounter, and many of the ſtouteſt ſoldiers falling, after a moſt 
bloody fight of three hours, the town remained in the king's power, who after his 


mistortunes, thought he had concluded the year very proſperouſly. 8 eh 


From Corby he marched to Senlis, ſeated juſt upon the way which leads from Picar- 
ay to Paris; and there in the beginning of the year, he began to diſpoſe his counſels; 


to ſet his affairs in order, and find means to diſſolve and ſubdue the league. But he 


was no leſs troubled which way to keep his Catholicks, than he was to draw together 
ſufficient forces to overcome the enemy; for having promiſed from the autumn of the 
year eignty- nine, that in March following he would call an aſſembly, to the end he 


The King uf. 
ſaults Corby; 
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might be inſtructed in the Catholick faith with that honour that befitted his perſon, 


and not having been able to perform his promiſe, becauſe the chief actions of the war 
happened in that time, the battle of Try, and after that the ſiege of Paris, and the 
coming of the Spaniſh atmy (to his loſs) now, that by their departure, and by the di- 
minution of the enemy, he ſeemed to be in a quiet condition, he was called upon 
by the tacit conſent of diſcreet perſons, to obſerve his promiſe; and thoſe that had 


The Caths: | 


licks make 
great Com - 


not ſo much reſpect, or that were affectionate to religion, murmured publickly, and plaints for the 
complained as if they were deluded and deceived. But more openly the parliament King's perſe, 


of Bourdeaux, which with much ado had been drawn to the king's obedience by the beak: S 


mareſchal de Matignon's diligent care, and arts of governing, now ſeeing his con- 


ring in Cal. 


verſion was deferred, began to reſent it, and at this time had ſent their firſt preſident 


and two counſellors to beſeech his majeſty to take a final reſolution : the Catholicks 
not being able to quiet their conſciences, unleſs they ſaw him reduced to the true reli- 

ion; held for ſo many ages by all the moſt chriſtian kings his glorious predeceſ- 
ors. Which commiſſion having been fully and effectually performed by the deputies; 
tho' the king ſeemed to take their petition in good part, and anſwered it favourably, 
yet inwardly being troubled, and ſtung to the 22 he ſaw not what courſe he might 
take as a middle way which might give ſatisfaction to both parties. He ſaw the toun- 
dation of his affairs was ſettled in great part upon the Hugonots ; for his command 


was no where more full than in the places under their obedience ; and the Catholick 


provinces, devided between themſelves, were ſhared between the two factions, fo 
that neither declared abſolutely for him: He argued within himſelf from the example 


of things paſt, how much miſchief for the moſt part comes by forfaking old friendſhips 


and confederacies, to give one's ſelf up wholly to the will and diferetion of new ones; 


He conſidered, that not having changed his religion at that time when being more 
ſtrong and victorious he might have done it with his reputation; now that he was 
declined in ſtrength, it might ſeem he did it timerouſiy by force; the need he had 
at that very preſent of the aſſiſtance of the proteſtant princes of Germany, and of the 
queen of England, repreſented itfelf unto him, ſo that he was neceſſitated to think 
of not making them diſtruſtful of him; But on the other fide, he knew moreover 
that if he loſt the catholicks, he ſhould no longer have ftrength to reſiſt; and that; ex- 
cept the name of King of France, he ſhould return unto the fame condition wherein he 


found himſelf ſo ſtraightned before he went to Rochille; In this uncertainty of 


mind he knew but two remedies ; one, to mY * latisfaction to the great _ 
e 6 


him. 
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1591. of his army, to the end that they not ſtirring, all the reſt might ſtay likewiſe ; the o- 
Remedies us'd ther, to keep his men in perpetual exerciſe, that idleneſs and reſt might not ſuggeſt 
by e thoſe thoughts unto them. For this cauſe, knowing how great authority the duke of 
8 Nevers had in the Catholick party, and how conſpicuous his actions were, as a prince 
of thoſe of his that had always given teſtimony of conſcience and religion, he conferred upon him 
Party, and the Government of Champagne, a great and principal province, and which he had 
keep them in Jong before defired : And to the baron de Byron, for the eminent reputation of his fa- 
Obedience. ther, and for his own merit and valour, beſides the office of field-mareſchal, he pro- 
miſed the dignity of high-admiral; and uſing terms of infinite kindneſs to all the 
reſt, ſhewed himſelf gracious and liberal, always diſpoſing places and honours to 
thoſe Catholick lords, who for birth, deſert, or ancient devotion towards the church, 
were proper to keep thoſe loyal who were like to fall away becauſe of the delay of his 
- promiſes. And that he might not give way to idleneſs, and to thoſe thoughts that 
15 take birth from thence, he recalled the duke of E/pernon to his army, not only with a 
The King re. qefjire to reconcile him, unto himſelf but alſo to make uſe of him, and likewiſe of 
72 —.— the duke of Nevers, (who at that time beſieged Provins) the duke of Longueville, 
the Army, the count de St. Paul his brother, and many other catholick lords; intending, when 
and other Ca- he had drawn them together, to ſet himſelf upon ſome enterpriſe, which, with the 
3 advancement of bis own affairs, might keep every one of them honourably em- 
loyed. 1 _ 5 „ 9 
„ After this reſolution, ſucceeded that of gathering forces, that he might be able not 
only to oppoſe the progreſs of the Spaniards in Bretagne, and the attempts of the duke 
of Savoy in Provence; but alſo ſo to reinforce his army, that if the duke of Parma 
ſhould return and join with the duke of Lorain, he might be equal to reſſiſt them in 
the field. Nor being to addreſs himſelf for ſupplies of money, and to obtain a nu- 
merous levy of men to any others, than the queen of England, and the proteſtant 
princes of Germany; ſince he ſaw both ſhe and they were lack and cold alike, he 
determined to ſend a perſon of eminent virtue, quality and authority unto them, who 
conferring with every prince in particular, and afterwards caſting up the whole, and 
treating with all in general, might be able to procure that fruit which the urgent neceſſity 
of his affairs required. Firſt he thought upon the mareſchal de Byron, a man of renown= 
ed fame and prudence, equal to ſo great an exigent ; but then judging him much more 
neceſſary for the conduct of his army, becauſe the order, diſcipline, and foundation 
of all enterpriſes reſted chiefly upon him, he reſolved to fend Henry de la Tour, viſ- 
count de Turenne, a man not only by ancient converſation, and by having run the 
| ſame fortune with him, long known to be moſt faithful; but alſo for his wiſdom and 
fingular eloquence ſufficient to manage a buſineſs of ſo great importance, and more- 
over for valour and military diſcipline fit to lead and conduct thoſe ſupplies that 
ſhould be granted; and ſo much the rather, becauſe he being a Hugonot, would be 
ſo much the more acceptable, and proper to negotiate with princes of the ſame reli- 
gion; fince monſieur de Beauvis, who till the death of the late king had been ambaſ- 
ſador to queen Elizabeth, being a Catholick, was not very well received; and the 
count de Schombergh, who had already been a long time in Germany, was likewiſe in 
reſpect of his religion grown ſuſpected to the duke of Saxony, and to prince Caſimir, 
the Guardian of his young nephew the Palatine of the Rhine ; but much more to the 
 marquiſs of Brandenburgb, who was jealous that he, under colour of negotiating the 
king's affairs, endeavoured to diſcover their intents, and found their deſigns, to make 
them known unto the party of the league. e 
The viſcount went preſently into England, where things were not ſo well diſpoſed 
in favour of the king, but that the queen thought te make her advantage of his pre- 
| ſent exigency, and _ occaſion of the neceſſity he was in, to induce him to reſtore 
Calais unto her, or elſe to give ſome other fortreſs of no leſs importance into her hands; 
a thing not only deſired by all the kings that had poſſeſſed that crown, but impa- 
tiently longed for by all the people of England. Bur becauſe the buſineſs was to be 
cunningly treated of, nor did the queen want prudence or dexterity to manage it, ſhe 
| firſt made known that the merchants of her kingdom demanded to have a ſecure port 
upon the coaſts of France, where their ſhips might put in and ſecure their perſons and 
Goods when they had occaſion. Then ſhe urged the reaſons ſhe had to deſire it from a 
king that was her friend and confederate, and whom ſhe always called by the name of 


brother, ſince ſhe had made the ſame demands to king Charles, and to king Henry, his laſt 
W ER © | | Pfredeceſſors, 
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predeceſſors,- by reaſon of the duke of Guiſe's unjuſt uſurpation of the town of Ca- 1591. 
lais, due unto her crown by the poſſeſſion of ſo many ages. But becauſe the viſcount 
with no leſs induſtry, did not openly deny to. ſatisfie her, but avoided and deferred 
it with ſeveral excuſes, ſometimes alledging the hatred that would thereby reſult unto 
the king, not yet eſtabliſhed, if he ſhould think to allienate any place: that the revolt 
of the Catholicks, (who were already more than moderately offended and diſguſted) 
would follow upon it: ſometimes telling the queen herſelf, that ſhe ought not to make 
that demand at that preſent, leaſt ſhe ſhould ſhew a deſire to put the king upon a ne- 
ceſſity of conſenting unto it, and in the urgency of his occaſions put (as they ſay) the 
nooſe about his neck, ſhe ſeemed to deſiſt, and reſerving the preſſing of that point till 
the time that the promiſes were to be fulfilled, which would be a more proper and a 
more urging conjuncture. In the mean time, the viſcount obtained that ſhe ſhould 
lend the * one hundred thouſand crowns for the levies that were to be made: 
That ſhe ſhould ſend the fix thouſand foot we ſpoke of, into Bretagne, for relief of 
the prince of Dombes : That along with“ him, ſhe ſhould ſend Horatio Pallavicino (a 


_ Genoviſe, who for Av was fled into that. Iſland) to perſwade the ſtates of Hol- * The Viſcount + 


. i 8 The Viſcount 
land, and the princes of Germany to aſſiſt the king with men and money on their part: of Turenne ob- 


and ſhe promiſed likewiſe that if the duke of Parma, moved again to return into tains aſſiſtance 


France, ſhe would powerfully aſſiſt & av, Maurice of Naſſau, and the Hollanders to from Queen 


make a ſtrong diverſion, by entring into Brabant and Flanders, Fame le 


. . - - | Holland. sf, 
With this agreement the viſcount being gone out of England, and come to the and 3 


Hague, obtained from the ſtates of Holland, not that which he pretended, which was ſtant princes 

thirty thouſand crowns ready money, but three thouſand foot paid, which were of Germany. 

to unite themſelves with thoſe forces that were to be raiſed in Germany ; though after- 

wards, by reaſon of the urgency of their affairs, that promiſe alſo remained without 

effect. With the princes of Germany there was much more to do, becauſe there were 

many of them, and their intereſts different: But the viſcount carried himſelt with 10 

much dexterity, being opportunely aſſiſted by Pallavicino, that in the end, of ſome he 

obtained men, of ſome money, and took order for the levying of four thouſand horſe 

and eight thouſand foot, which with a convenient train of artillery and ammuni- 
tion, ſhould be ready at the beginning of the ſummer to march with him under the 

command of Chriſtian prince of Anbalt, for the aſſiſtance of the king of France. 

The thoughts that troubled the duke of Mayenne, were not very different from 

_ thoſe that perplexed the king: For there being many princes of his family who pre- 

| tended no leſs than he, he could not find means to fatisfie them all; and to the other 

lords and commanders of that party, who continually demanded money to maintain 

the ſoldiery, it was impoſſible to give a full ſatisfaction: whereupon many being 
diſpleaſed, and many falling off, he feared a diviſion, and that ſome would reſolve to 

go over to the king's party; which was much to be doubted : For on the one fide, the 

people thought themſelves extraordinarily burthened, and were no longer able to bear 

the loſſes and incommodities of the war: on the other fide, the ſoldiers were not The patty of 

contented with any kind of licentiouſneſs ; nor did they ever ceaſe crying out for liber- the League 
ty, pay, rewards and ſatisfactions: But amongſt them all, the Pariſians, as they were take a diſguſt 

chief of the party, ſo were they chief in their complaints, not only becauſe they ſaw . nl the D. 
not that progreſs which from the beginning they had fancied to themſelves, but becauſe aer i fo. 
the contributions and charges encreaſed without end, they accuſed the duke of want mented by the 
of conduct, or of too greedy a deſire to engroſs all to himſelf, or of extream profuſe- Spaniard.. 

neſs and prodigality of other mens moneys: nor did they conſider what a huge Gulf a 

civil war is, and how many intereſted particulars were to be provided for in all parts of 

the kingdom. To this were added the practices of the Spaniſh miniſters, who, not 

to ſuffer the authority of the duke of Mayenne (whom they thought little inclined to 

follow their deſigns) to grow too exceſſive, and to put the Catholick king in greater re- 

putation and favour with the people, magnify ing the expences, ſupplies and proviſions 

which had been afforded them, cried out againſt the ill management of the duke, who 

for want of well employing them had reaped ſo little advantage. | | 3 
There were ſome diſcontents between him and the duke of Lorain: F The Lords of 


or he havi 
taken Villa Franca, the duke of Mayenne, becauſe it was a place belonging to the — 2 8 


pretended to nomitate the Governor, and to place the Garriſon: and the duke of to be diſpleaſ. 
Lorain, having taken it at his own charge, and with the induſtry and blood of his ed and to 


men, contended that he ought to be aer and maſter of it; and being incenſed . 
8 + | 4 | that ther, 
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+591. that he had not obtained his deſire, he aroſe from the ſiege of Montealto, which he had 
begun, alledging that he would not have the fruits of his pains and dangers converted 
to the uſe of others : But theſe were but ſprouts that grew from a deeper root : For 
the duke of Lorain, who pretended to the pre · eminence as head of the family, knew 
that the duke of Mayenne did not only poſſeſs the top, and count himſelf ſuperior 
now, as lieutenant-general of the ſtate of France, but had alſo a deſign to advance 
himſelf to the crown; to the pretenſions whereof he thought the right of a ſon 
born of a daughter of France to be more valid, and conceived it reaſonable that all 
the reſt of the houſe ſhould give place to the head of the family, But theſe ſe- 
cret thoughts, which were yet internally hid, did not let things break out to a manifeſt 
diſcord. | | | TR 
Greater were the diſguſts with the duke of Nemours, who (of a bold generous 
courage, but of a proud diſdainful nature, having conſtantly and valliantly defended 
and made good the city of Paris, beyond all mens belief) pretended to no leſſer place 
than to be his brother's lieutenant-general, and to have ſupreme authority in the af. 
fairs of Paris, as their preſerver and Governor: which being a thing of great je- 
louſie to the duke of Mayenne, who would not that any other ſhould meddle in the 
Government, and that the affairs of Paris (the foundation of the league) ſhould not 
only be managed by him, but that they ſhould not be ſo much as touched by another's 
hand; they diſagreed in ſuch manner about the election of the Prevoſt des Merchands, 
and the other magiſtrates, that the duke of Mayenne, without making him or any body 
elſe acquainted with it, choſe them to his own liking and ſatisfaction, without demur- 
ring upon thoſe that were propoſed and favoured by others ; judging it to be ſo tender 
and ſo important a matter, that the reſpects which moved him to it, ought not to be 
imparted to any body : but the election being divulged, the duke of Nemours (making 
open clamour, that thoſe were refuſed who had done beſt ſervice in the ſiege; and on 
| the contrary, men were choſen either of little truſt, nor no valour) told the duke of 
| * 3 of Mayenne, that with ſuch like magiſtrates as thole, he had not heart enough to defend 
| enge Brag and maintain Paris as he had formerly done, and that therefore he did ſurrender up his 
tents received Government to him: Which falling out luckily according to the duke's intention, he 
from his bro- made no difficulty to take the ſurrender, and preſently inveſted in the Government his 
ther the Duke eldeſt ſon Charles Emanuel duke of Eſguillon, giving him for his lieutenant (during 
of 727. his minority) the ifs de Belin, a man wholly at his devotion : At which though 
refuſes the go. his minority ) the marquiis de Belin, a man wholly a is devotion : which tnoug] 
vernment of the duke of Nemours ſhewed himſelf highly incenſed, and no leſs than he the Pari- 
the City of ſians, who, by reaſon of his late defence of them, bore a wonderful affection to 
e ge” him, yet matters were compoſed on this manner ; that the marquiſs of St. Sorlin, Ne- 
Manas "or. mours his brother, ſhould have the Government of Daupbine; and that he himſelf 
fers upon his ſhould have forces and money aſſigned him, to make war in his Government of Lyons ; 
eldeſt ſon the to which he went without delay: being neither well ſatisfied with his brother, nor 
. openly diſguſted. | 2 | | | ES 
ing the wa-. But more grievous were the complaints of madam de Guiſe, who with teats and 
quiſs of Beliz WOmaniſh lamentations made her moan every hour, that among ſo many enterpriſes, 
his lieutenant. there was no attempt thought of to free her ſon ; and that colonel Alfonſo Corſo (one 
Ihe com- of the complotters of the death of the late duke of Guiſe her huſband) having been 
| e taken in ſome encounter, was not torn in pieces in revenge, but ſet at liberty for a ran- 
cheſs of Gui/e, ſom of thirty thouſand crowns; and finally, that the widow dutcheſs of Longueville 
15 having been kept priſoner, inſtead of treating to exchange her for her ſon, they 
treated of exchanging her for the duke d“ Elbeuf. To which, though anſwer way 
made, that the duke her ſon was in a place environed with the king's forces, which 
they could not come at without a great army, and without being maſters of the field ; 
and nevertheleſs that divers treaties had been held to that effect: That colonel A- 
ſonſo being a priſoner of War, it was not lawful to do him any outrage, nor takeaway 
his life; and that the thirty thouſand crowns had proved of great advantage to the 
publick affairs: That there never had been a treaty of giving the dutcheſs of Longue- 
ville in exchange for the duke d' Elbeuf, till after the king had declared he would 
not free the duke of Cie upon any exchange; yet ſhe nevertheleſs, being a queru- 
lous woman, and full of diſdain, ceaſed not to diſturb all buſineſſes, and fill all ears 
with her lamentation. Nor could the duke of Mayenne agree with the duke of Mer- 
ceur ; for, having ſettled a firm reſolution in his mind, that no part of the crown ſhould 
be diſmembred under his Government, he was very much grieved that Mercevr ſhould 
| Ry bu ae ples attempt 
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attempt to appropriate Bretagne to himſelf, and ſhould hold ſecret intelligences and 1590. 
practices with the Spaniards. | 2 : my 3 
To the thought of home · bred diſcords was added the trouble of foreign ſupplies; The Dake of 
which he ſaw not to anſwer his expectation; for he found the duke of Savoy had de- gave ett. 
ſigns and pretenſions of too much intereſt, whereby inſtead of ſuccouring and aſliſt- 2 of 
ing, he ſeem'd rather to divide and diſmember the party of the league, and knew thoſe. of his 
that the duke of Parma and the other Spaniſb miniſters had but little inclination to Family, atths 
aſſiſt him ſo powerfully, that under their favour he might be able to make an end of Deſigns of the 
the war; but he perceived hey ſpun out the time in length, looking for ſome oppor- act: yr eh 
tunity to promote their own deſigns. The change of the pope did much more afflict lays of the 
him; for tho? Sixtus Quintus in the latter months of his life (grown ſuſpicious of the Spaniards. 
dealings of the Spaniards, and diſpleaſed at the ſharp proceedings of the Conde de Ol. 
vares) ſhewed himſelf alienated from the league, and little ſatisfied with the carriage The Duke ot 
of buſineſſes, and perhaps diſpoſed toward a reconciliation with the king, if he had 228 iy toy 
given occaſion for it by his converſion 3 yet the new election of cardinal Sfondrato with the new Pops 
the name of Gregory the fourteenth, did not ſatisfy him at the firſt; judging him to de- Gregory the 
pend ſo much upon, and to be ſo cloſely united unto Spain, that he would not move 14th,doubting 
but in the catholick King's ſteps 3 and beſides that, of fo ſlack a nature (as fame with = nad hf 
à general conſent reported him) that there was little life or quickneſs to be hoped for 5 
in his reſolutions. Amidſt this confuſion of thoughts, thinking his principal aim and the unac- 
ought to be to increaſe his ſtrength ſo much, as to be maſter of the field, becauſe by tiveneſs of his 
that means the ſtraightning of the city being hindered, the Pariſians would be appeal. Nature. 
ed, and the reputation of victory would keep all humours in awe ; he ſet himſelf with _ | 
his uttermoſt endeavours to aug ment his forces in the kingdom, and diſpatched preſi- The Dutic öf 
dentFeannin (a man of ſingular prudence, and incomparable dexterity in matters ofGo- Mayenne dif- 
vernment) to the king of Spain; and to the pope he ſent his ſecretary Baudoin Sieur patches Prefi- 
des Portes, who for his long experience in the affairs of the court, where he had been on Foote, | 
bred in the times of the late kings, and for the vivacity of his underſtanding, was Spain, King of 
thought fit to quicken the ſlowneſs, and forward the determinations of the pope 3 and Sieur Je: Por. 
ro theſe his agents he not only gave his charge to make haſte in their journeys; but 4 to thePbpe 
alſo, as their principal end, to procure from both theſe princes a firm, ſettled; ſpeedy “ ſollieit Aid. 
and powerful ſupply of men and money. 1 e | 


With theſe deſigns and preparations came in the year 1591, at the very beginning 

whereof the Pariſians attempted the enterpriſe of St. Denis. The city thirſted much 1591. 

after the recovery of that place; for ſtanding but two leagues from thence, and upon 
the paſs that leads into the moſt fertile plairsof the Ve of France, it did much hinder 

the bringing in of victual; and the Garriſon that was there over-running the whole 

country, did exceedingly moleſt and obſtruct the ways. That which gave them hope 

of an happy iſſue, was, that the place was almoſt empty of inhabitants; and only 

kept by three hundred foot; and one hundred and fifty. horſe, which though they 


 rov'dvety boldly about the fields; yet were they not ſufficient to maintain the com- 


paſs of the walls, which of themſelves were very weak; and in ſome places broken 
and fallen down ; and that which ordinarily ſerves to ſtrengthen and defend a place; 
(to be ſeated in the midſt of fens that encompaſs it, and to have a moat always 
full of water) did in this ſeafon ſerve for the conveniency of thoſe that would aſ- 
ſault it, all the waters being with the infinite cold frozen rotind about, ſo that 
_ ee 4 firm bridge, and did facilitate the paſſage and way to come to the 
aſſault. 2 a | | 
The Governor of the place was the fieur de Viq (lately come in the room of La- 
_ vardin) who, though he uſed all poſſible endeavours to keep good Guards in it; yet 
the weakneſs of the Garriſon; and the continual ſending patties abroad to ſtop the 
ways, tired out his men, and made them in that extream cold weather, not very care- 
ful to make good the wall: Many there were that thought the enterpriſe not feiſable, 
by reaſon of the ſmall number of men that could be ſent from Paris: But the cheva- 
lier PAumale, a friend to bold reſolutions, and well informed of the ſtate of the town; 
undertook the managing of it, and with one thouſand foot and two hundred horſe, 
marched out by night at the Gate which (becauſe it ſtands that way) is called by 
the ſame name; and having taken a little compaſs, drew near to the town on that 
fide, which joining to the abbey, he know (as moſt remote) was kept with the leaft 
2 (6] I | _ diligence; 
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1:51, diligence; where having found the ice in every place very firm, and particularly in 
the moat, he cauſed four ladders to be ſet up againſt the wall with ſo great ſilence, 
fir that they were not diſcovered by the Guards, in that part very thinly ſet. There 
does went up two captains with four and twenty ſoldiers fully armed, and having found no 
18 ur prite St. Obſtacle, made themſelves maſters of the Gate adjoining, which being broken open, 
ente, and the Chevalier d' Aumale himſelf entred on foot before them all, with his ſword drawn, 
withoat Reſi- and after him the reſt of his men marching up in order to poſſeſs themſelves of the 
farce enters place. The Governor having heard the noiſe, and being informed that the enemy 
with all his | | A gy | | 
Men; but the had already taken the Gate, and were gotten upon the wall; grown deſperate to ſee 
Governor that by the negligence of his ſoldiers, he ſhould loſe all the honour he had gotten in 
with ouly zo ſo many years of his life ſpent fortunately in war, getting on horſeback with only 
Horſe charges thirty of his men that followed him, and being reſolved to die, and not to ſurvive his 


d routs th a ; a 
Ne : che own ruin, he cauſed two trumpets he had with him to ſound furiouſly, to make the 


Chevalier / enemy believe the number of thoſe that way as was greater, and, with his beaver 
Aumale being down, ruſhed boldly upon the front of the ſquadron, that was marching in order up 
= thorough the high · ſtreet toward the market-place. The fury of the horſes in the uncertainty 
undd lelt dead. Of a very dark night, (the commanders not having been willing to fire the houſes, 
8 leſt they ſhould totally deſtroy the town) put the foot in diſorder; in which tumult, 
n ber while the chevalier d' Aumale turning about, and reproving his men, endeavoured to 
ved, that the make them ſtand, and to ſet them again in order, being wounded with a thruſt in the 
Chevalier throat, fell ſuddenly dead upon the Ground; and his men having no longer either 
4 Aumale fell ſtrength, courage, order or reſolution, flying, fell foul upon the other ſquadrons, 
3 and, dilordering themſelves from one to another, they got out at the ſame Gate, and 
Sign was a Without being purſued by any body, ran with all their might till they came to Paris, 
Sword em- there remaining above a hundred of them, either ſlain by the defendants, or tramp- 
broidered with led under foot in the flight. The ſieur de Viq having recovered the town, and re- 
| 3 E 582 deemed his fortune by his own valour, gave the king an account of the ſucceſs, and 
and that his did not only win great commendations, but alſo obtained of him a rich abby, which 
Body being ſet had been poſſeſſed by the chevalier d' Aumale with the title of the Croſ of Feruſalem. 
in theChurch, Thoſe that were curious obſerved, that the chevalier fell dead before the door of an 
doo apy inn whoſe ſign was the Eee Royale; and they eſteemed it a much greater prodigy, 
* I; that being laid upon the bier in the church of the friars of St. Denis, his carcaſs the 
Rats. Night following was all gnawed and mangled by the moles. 8 : 
on The example of this miſchance did not with-hold the king from attempting (tho? 
N upon a better foundation) to ſurpriſe the city of Paris in the ſame manner. The firſt 
principal Ad- preſident Briſſon, who ſo voluntarily (not to ſay precipitately) had made himſelf the 
herents to the head and author in the parliament of adhering to the league, perceiving now (as his 
League, hav- friends ſaid) that the ends of the great ones were not ſo ſincere toward the publiek 
Fre Good, as he at firſt was perſuaded they were; or (as his ill-willers ſaid) corrupted 
Inſurreciibnz by the great promiſes which were made him from the king, by certain perſons who | 


in Favour of were priſoners in the city; or (as the general opinion was) drawn by the inſtability 
the King, of his own nature, had ſecretly begun to favour the politicks, (for ſo they called thoſe 
that were affected to the king) who taking courage from his protection, did already 
make a conſiderable body, and began to conſult which way to make the city revolt, 
and ſubmit itſelf to the obedience of the king. The attempts and practices of theſe 
men were aſſiſted by the careleſs nature of the Provoſt des Merchands, who either did not 
believe, or did not heed the relations that were made to him; nor did he uſe any care 
or induſtry to interrupt thoſe new deſigns, the report whereof was very common: 
But that which more favoured the king's party, was the ill ſatisfaction of the people, 
not only tired with ſcarcity of victual, and the hard duty they underwent continually 
in guarding the walls, but alſo ſtomaching that the marquiſs de Belin, a man of ordi- 
nary condition, and of an unactive nature, ſhould be put upon them for a Governor, 
whereas they were wont to have formerly the firſt princes of the blood, and the moſt 
eminent officers of the crown. The duke of Mayenne was abſent, the duke of Ne- 
mours far off and diſcontented, and the chevalier 4 Aumale lately dead, whoſe fierce- 
neſs was wont to keep life in that party. All theſe things concurring, invited the king 
to make ſome attempt upon that city : And what perſuaded him much rather, was a 
deſire not to keep his army idle, but to employ it in ſome enterpriſe, which for the 
Greatneſs thereof, might keep it in ſome action full of expectation, Wherefore 
the dukes of Nevers and Eſpernon, who were ſent for before, being now arrived, 
ws AF. | | | = 
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and moreover thinking ſome practices now ripe which he held with his dependents in 13971. 
the city, he meant to help ſtrength with cunning on this manner; That fourſcore Eighty Cup. 
commanders and reformadoes, diſguiſed in the habit of country fellows, . with as many 1 and 
horſes laden with meal, ſhould go to the Porte St. Honore to be let in after midnight; — — * 
(becauſe, in reſpect of the frequent parties that ſcoured the ways, proviſions were guiſed, with al 
commonly brought and received hy night) and that theſe ſecretly armed, ſhould at many Horſe- 
their entrance ſtrive to poſſeſs themſelves of the Gate, being aſſiſted by an hundred load of Corn 
men armedCap-a-pee that followed them, in which tumult he had privately given or- 2 of 
der that thoſe of his party ſhould make ſome commotion within, but on the oppoſite — = 8 
ſide to the Gate that was aflaulted, and ſhould endeavour to ſeize upon St. Jaques, or the Port St. 
St. Merceau; and that at the ſame time the army on the fide of St. Honoré, Montmar- Henore about 
tre, and St. Denis, ſhould come up cloſe to ſcale the walls: with which allaults, 1 
which were all to happen at one inſtant, he firmly hoped either to enter by force, or ſurprlfe Part. 
to be willingly received into the city; his adherents not ceaſing to uſe many practices 
to raiſe the people in ſeveral places. Theſe things were reſolved on for the twentieth 
day of Fanuary; the night whereof, though it had not been rainy, muſt nevertheleſs 
needs have been dark, the moon ſetting towards midnight. But the duke of £Z/per- 
non's paſſing by Beamont, and his being joined with the king's army, and the duke of 
Nevers having done the ſame, leaving the ſiege he had laid to Provins without any 
apparent reaſon ; the baron de Euiry's having paſſed the river at Lagny, to unite him- 
ſelt with the reſt, and the ſeeing the king lie ſtill in a place ſo near them, had put 4 
jealouſy into the princes who reſided in Paris: whereupon. they did effectually exhort 
the marquiſs de Belin to take care of the city, ſome ſign being already diſcovered of be FIEN> 
the firſt preſident's inclinations, and of the machinations of many others, who went a- Lhe Ea e 
bout ſtirring up the common people. The marquiſs, excited by the earneſt per ſuaſi- Go 


| : a - tenant Goyer- 
on of thoſe ladies, began to apply his mind to the things that were told him; and fall- nor of Paris, 


ing into the ſame ſuſpicion, upon the eighteenth day he publiſhed a moſt ſevere pro- advertiſed of 


clamation, That any commotions or tumult happening in the city, every one, at the oa King De- 
2 * | | 3 gn, and of 
ringing of the palace · bell, and the others of every pariſh, ſhould take arms, and come ſome Tokens 


forth of their houſes into the ſtreet, but that no man ſhould ſtir out of that quarter of Preſident 


wherein he ordinarily dwelt, upon pain of death without mercy; and he gave order BriHen's Prae- 


to the maſters of the ſeveral * quarters ſtrictly to obſerve the motion of every one; fies makes 


from whence it came to paſs that the Politicks, being fewer, were kept and watched pars ge 2 


by the much greater number, and that being diſpetſed in their ſeveral quarters, they orders and diſ- 
could not meet together in a body to moleſt or to make themſelves maſters of any part poſes wry A 
itia and the 


of the city, all which alſo by this command were equally guarded. But the ſigns Citizens for 
and ſuſpicious ſtill increaſing, by the diſcoyery of certain ſoldiers belonging to St. the Defence ut 
Denis, who were taken by the ſieur de Tremont as they were ſcouring the country; from the City. 
whom they underſtood that there were ſcaling - ladders and other inſtruments proper * Or Mardi. 
to aſſault the places withal providing in that town. The princeſſes, anxious and ſolli- 
citous; ſent for the Governor unto them in the houſe of madam de Montpenſier; and 
defired him to make the Porte St. Honore preſently. to be ſhut up and lined with earth; 
as being weaker, and more expoſed to danger than the reſt ; which was diligently 
performed upon the nineteenth day; and the ſieur de Tremblecourt was put there to 
uard it with his regiment of Lorainers. Fhe marquiſs de Menelay's regiment went to 
— the ports of St. Denis and Montmartre; and Collalto's Germans ſtayed to guard 
the fauxhourgs beyond the river. ry | n 


Upon the twentieth day in the afternoon, the king (not being 


ng advertiſed of the or- 
ders given in the city, becauſe extraordinary care had been taken that none ſhould' 
ſtir out of the Gates) took his way towards Paris. Monſieur de ig, Governot of St. 
Denis, led the fourſcore that were diſguiſed in the habits of countrymen; and the other 
hundred were commanded by the ſieur de Lavardin. After theſe, followed the baron 
de Byron with one thouſand and two hundred fire- locks, which were to march up to 
poſſeſs themſelves of the Gate; and behind them were four ſquadrons of four hundred 


men a- piece, who, armed breſt and head, were to advance to the wall on the fide to- 


ward Montmartre and St. Denis, there to ſet the ſcaling ladders; and theſe were led by 
the fieurs de Guiry; de Dunes, d' Humiers, and de la Noue : aftet theſe marched: the 
Swiſſes with three ſmall pieces of artillery, two petards, to be made uſe of if petafion_ 
were, and all other inſtruments ſerviceable for this aſſault. The king himſelf. was in 

the rear-guard, with the dukes of — and Longueville, and eight hundred Gentle- 
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1591. men; who, being alighted from their horſes, and very well armed, had their ſwords 
TheOrderob- and piſtols, with which they were to fall on where need ſhould require: and at laſt 


23 of all, the duke of Nevers, with the reſt of the cavalry, ſtood in arms to maintain 
7 the field. As ſoon as the firſt were arrived with their loads of corn and meal, de- 


- 1ers for the 


ſurpriſing of manding to be let in, they ſpoke with Tremblecourt, who, being made wary by ſuf- 
Paris. picion, talked a long while with them; and as ſoon as he knew them, he (to hold 
them in hand) gave order that they ſhould go down to the entry of the river, and that 
E there they ſhould be received by the boats that waited for that purpoſe ; and preſent- 
ſortnadocs are ly, by ringing of a bell, he gave the alarm to the city, and the ſoldiers in arms went 
diſcovered by readily up to the works. The fourſcore retired a little back; and making ſhew 
the Sieur de that they would obey, and go down toward the river, gave the king intelligence of 
Tremblecourt. the noiſe that was in the city, (whereof he was already advertiſed by the ſound of the 
bells) and deſired to know what was to be done. D*Humieres and the baron de Byron 

were of opinion that the ſcaling-ladders ſhould be ſet up, and a petard faſtened to the 

Gate : but all the other commanders thought it was not a thing to be attempted, and 

that (the plot not having ſucceeded) to uſe force was too full of danger, and altoge- 

ther hopeleſs : Wherefore, after they had made a ſtand for a while, to ſee if their 

party within did make any commotion, and this thought not ſucceeding neither, they 

faced about; and leaving the cavalry to make good their retreat, returned in the 
ſame order to their former quarters, | | 

This attempt wrought an effect very different from the king's intention: for the 

Pariſians unſatisfy*d with the duke of Mayenne, for that upon all occaſions he left them 

with a weak Garriſon, expoſed to thoſe dangers, and ſeeing the king continually bent 

to do them miſchief, they were contented (being perſuaded by the catholick king's 

' miniſters) to receive into the city the Spaniſh Tertia of Idiaques, and another of Nea- 

Politans, which was Pietro Gaetano's, commanded by don Aleſſandro de Monti; which 

did not only confirm and ſtrengthen the king's enemies, and ſuppreſs his friends and 

TheP rike adherents, but did alſo put the city in danger of remaining at laſt at the devotion of 
that they the Spaniards, Yet did there preſently follow another conſequent to the advantage of 
might not be his affairs: for the duke of Mayenne (who had conſented to the reſolution of the Pa- 
left unprovid- ri ſians, not to loſe them utterly, though it diſpleaſed him much, that, as not con- 
5 2 1 ors, Hiding in him, they ſhould fall off to the protection of foreigners) being confirmed in 
| hone ab a. his ſuſpicion that the Spaniards had particular deſigns of their own, and that they 
nother of Mea. ſought to diſturb his authority, and to make their profit of the inſtability of the Pariſi. 
politans into an, quickened the treaty of agreement, which, by the means of monſieur de Villeroy, 
the City. had never been intermitted with the high-chancellor and the mareſchel de Byron; and 
WET not having been able upon any terms to obtain a truce and free commerce between 
The Duke of the two parties, he was contented the king ſhould give ſo many ſafe- conducts, that 
 Mayemneisjea- the deputies might meet together from all the provinces, to conſult in common of the 
lous of the means to conclude a peace, with the ſafety of religion, and the acknowledgment of 
2 . the king; which paſſed ſo far, that for many days the peace was held to be abſolute- 
2 o ly concluded. But as the opinions of men are unſettled, and the moſt important de- 
far, that for terminations are altered by petty accidents, the duke of Mayenne in the mean time 
many Days while the ſafe conducts were diſpatching, (in the grant whereof the king was for ſome 
"EN vr was days backward) having found the firmneſs of the . parliament in favour of him, and 
| one to be the weakneſs of the Garriſon that was received into Paris, not being in all, both Spa- 
concluded. niards and Neapolitans, above one thouſand and three hundred foot; a number fitter 
| to ſatisfy the people in appearance, than to bridle the city : Nor being yet able to wean 
himſelf from his conceived hopes, as ſoon as he had received the ſafe- conducts, he 

_ diſpatched them with letters added to all the provinces, that they ſhould meet toge- 
ther in the city of Rheims in Champagne, not to apply themſelves to peace (as had 
been agreed) but to make election of a new king; which as ſoon as it was known and 
divulged abroad, the king finding himſelf deceived, ſince now the talk was of aſſem- 
bling the deputies to his prejudice, which he had permitted to meet together to treat 
of a re- union and peace between the two parties; having made grievous complaints 
thereof to Villeroy, he recalled his ſafe- conducts, and gave command, that all the de- 
puties that ſhould fall into the hands of any of his party, ſhould without delay be put 
to death; which nevertheleſs would not have hindered the duke of Ma veane from call- 
ing the aſſembly: But things not being yet ripe, nor diſpoſed fully in the manner he 
defired ; under pretence of that fear, the conyocation of the ſtates was ſuffered to va- 
niſh inſenſibly of itſelf. | | The 
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The duke's hopes were augmented by the declaration of Gregory the fourteenth, 1591. 
who (as the reſolutions of popes, are almoſt ever hot and earneſt at their firſt, coming Pope Gregory 
in) deſpiſing that flegmatick humour which Sixtus (not to toment with the colour of x7 XIV. re- 
religion the intereſts of thoſe who were in greateſt power) had in the latter end of his caddy fancy 


life expreſſed in the affairs of France; ſhewed himſelf wholly inclined to fayour, and money "ft 


promote the progreſs of the league, accounting it neceſſary ſo to do, for the ſafety. of the League. 


religion, and the reputation and greatneſs of the apoſtolick ſee; and deſirous that 

Hercole Sfondrato his nephew, newly by him inveſted in the titie of duke of Monte- 

marciano, ſhould with military actions and eminent command increaſe in reputation and 

riches, he decreed to ſend him with numerous forces in aſſiſtance of the league; and 

had therefore given order that horſe and foot ſhould with all ſpeed be raiſed in the 

territories of the church; tor the payment of which though he found great contra- 

diction in the conſiſtory of cardinals) he reſolved to take thoſe moneys, which, hay- 

ing with extream diligence been gathered together by Sixtus, were kept in the caſtle 

of St. Angelo; and to ſpend what ſhould be requiſite, as in the greateſt and moſt ur- 

gent occaſion the church could have : and at the ſame time he appointed legat to the 

| kingdom of France, Monſig nor Marjilio Landriano, a prelate of Milan, his confident, Marfilio Lan- 
and a man that was wont (as they ſay) ſtoutly to aſſert the liberty of the church. ria a Mile- 

Which things, after they were reſolved on, and ſet in order, he ſent ſeveral meſſengers ve/e, is choſen 

with ſpeed to the duke of Mayenne, and to the biſhop of Piacenza, (whom he had 2 w te 

in the mean time confirmed vice-legat in France) promiſing to them both plentiful 6. a 

ſupplies of men and money, that they might be able, not only rooting out hereſie, to Gregory the 

ſecure the kingdom from eminent danger, but chuſing a catholick, peaceable king, XLVth. 

and one obedient to the church, to compoſe diſcords in peace, and reſtore tranquili- 

lity and repoſe to the people, already wearied out, and ruined wita the calamities of 

war; and becauſe the city of Paris had with infinite merit ſhewed itſelf by proof to 

be the true metropolis of the kingdom, and the conſtant bulwark of religion, he pro- 

feſſed, that he would imploy his utmoſt endeavours to eaſe it of its grievances, and 

ſettle it again in its firſt ſplendor of riches and greatneſs, | | 


Theſe letters did not only rejoyce the vice-legat, and confirm the courage of the Gregory the 
duke of Mayenne, (and fo much the more, becauſe with them the pope ſent an aſſign- XIVth.afſigns 


ment of fifteen thouſand crowns a month to be paid by the merchants of Paris and 159299 crowns | 


Lions) but being publiſhed in print to the whole party, did alſo fill every one with 22. ou —— 
infinite expectation, ſeeing that the new pope ſtood not like Sixtus, doubtful and un- of the League. 
| reſolved what he ſhould determine to do, but declaring himſelf reſolutely ſhewed he 
was an open enemy to the king, and an effectual protector of the Union, adding alſo 
deeds to words, while he was ſcarcely ſought unto, That which increaſed the hopes 
of the duke of Mayenne, no leſs than the pope's forwardneſs, was the cunning of the 
duke of Parma; who (perſiſting in his deſign of drawing out the French wars in 

length, to make advantage at laſt of their wearineſs and weakneſs, and therefore not 

willing that the duke of Mayenne, remaining inferior in ſtrength, ſhould loſe cou- 
rage, and reſolve to make an agreement with the king) ſeemed not to like well of 
thoſe things which Mendozza and Don Diego d' Toarra, who were in Paris, managed 
particularly without the duke; and with frequent meſſages aſſured him, that he was 
ſettling the affairs of Flanders, that he might be able with all ſpeed to march with his 
army into France; promiſing him that he would diſpoſe of things in ſuch manner as 
they with a joint conſent ſhould reſolve, without taking notice of the opinions of 
others, the commiſſions being ſuch which he had from the Catholick King: For con- 
firmation of which things, to thoſe men the duke of Mayenne ſent to him, he ſhewed 
preparations for the gathering of an army, and the liſts of forty thouſand fighting 
men to enter into Picardy ; for the payment of which, and to ſupply the league plen- 

tifully with money, according to the deſires of the French, he affirmed, a courſe was 
taken in the court of Spain, and that he expected the aſſignment for it every hour. 

By which the duke of Mayenne being encouraged, and returned to his wonted hopes, 
had diſpatched his ſecretrary Baudoin ſieur des Portes, to Rome the ſecond time, with 

order to ſollicite the pope to haften away the duke of Montemarciano, who was to 
Paſs thorough the ſtates of the duke of Savey, and the county of Bourgongne ſtraight 

into Lorain, to oppoſe the forces which were preparing for the king in Germany by 

the viſcount de Turenne, and the prince of Aubait; and to the fame effect he dif- 

patched an expreſs meſſenger into PE * prefident Feannin, who was already gone 

| to 
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1591. to that court, to the end that he might obtain from the catholick king, that the 
forces which that year were to paſs from Milan into Flanders, ſhould join in Loraik 
with thoſe of the pope for the ſame purpoſe, hoping aſſuredly, that the Germans find- 
ing a briſk oppoſition at the confines, ſo that they might not be able to advance and 
unite themſelves with the king, and the duke of Parma with the forces of Flanders, 
entering into Picardy, the league would quickly and very eaſily remain victorious. In 
the main time he had invited the duke of Lorain, and the other lords of his family, 
to meet at Rheims, to the end, that with their general liking and conſent, things might 
be diſpoſed to their due ends, and that the difficulties might be removed which hinder- 
ed the intereſts of their houſe from being brought to perfection. | 
Theſe things were contrived at that time by the duke, and negotiated with great 
diligence in all places by men of prudence and experience : But the king, whilſt oppor- 
tunity and the weakneſs of his enemies invited him, not to loſe time without advan. 
tage, firm in his deſign to ſtraighten ſtill the city of Paris, in the fall of which he 
thought the principal ſtrength of his adverſaries muſt fall too, reſolved to lay ſiege to 
Chartres, from the territories whereof Paris is wont to receive the greateſt part of its 
ordinary proviſions z..and becauſe the city being great, populous and very well forti- 
fied, repreſented at firft view the difficulty of the enterpriſe, he determined to prevent 
thoſe ſupplies which for the well furniſhing of a place of ſo great importance might 
be ſent by the Pariſians and the duke of Mayenne, who with theſe forces he had left 
lay ſtill at Soiſſons to be ready to turn which way ſoever need ſhould require. Where- 
fore having ſent the mareſchal de Byron toward Diepe, to receive and conduct the 
ammunition and other neceſſaries come out of England, he taking a contrary way, 
went with the duke of Nevers once more to beſiege Provins, a place of ſmall moment, 
and for the defence whereof, they of the league were reſolved not to run any hazard; 
but after that the mareſchal de Byron, having received the proviſions which were at 
Diepe, began to return back, the king gave him order, that making as if he would 
aſſault the city of Dreux, he ſhould on the ſudden clap aſide before Chartres, and ſur- 
round it in ſuch manner, that the relief which ſhould be diſpatched thither, might 
have no opportunity of entrance. Byron having paſſed the Seine at Vernon with his men 
and his artillery, pointing ſometime this way, and ſometimes that way, did at once 
give his ſoldiers conveniency to refreſh themſelves, and hold the enemy in doubt 
to what place he would bend at laſt ; making ſhew ſometimes that he alſo would go 
to join with the reſt of the army at Provins; ſometimes, as if he would put himſelf in 
order to beſiege Dreux; now he placed himſelf upon the great high road to Paris, and 
then at laſt having marched twelve leagues without reſting, he came upon the ſixteenth 
of February under the walls of Chartres. 5 | 555 
| The city of Chartres is ſeated in an uneven place, varied with fertile riſing hills, ſo 
The deſcripti- that the eaſt-ſide ſtands upon the top of an hill, and the weſt ſpreads itſelf in the 
en of the ſitu- bottom of the plain, thorough the midſt whereof runs the river Eure, which as ſoon as 
e before it comes to the walls of the city on the ſouth- ſide, divides itſelf into three branches; 
Which the one of whichentring into the town, drives a great many mills ; the ſecond paſſing 
mareſchal 4e under the walls, falls into the moat, and runs along thorough it; and the third taking 
Byron lays à compaſs about a hundred paces from the wall, invirons the circuit of the ſuburbs, 
8 till being all come to the limits of the city turning towards the North, they meet 
again, and run together toward Normandy. The eaſt-ſide, hich ſtands upon the 
kills, (by reaſon of the difficulty of bringing cannon thither, and becauſe it looked 
toward thoſe places from whence there was no expectation of any relief) was not be- 
ſieged by the army: But on the other ſide, which diſtends itſelf along the plain, and 
| Jooks towards Paris, was all blocked up at the fame inſtant: For the ſieur de Vivans, 
with his harquebuſiers on horſeback, quartered on the North. ſide in the bourg des 
Eſpars; monſieur de Sourdis, with the French infantry, lay over againſt the Porte 
de Dreux; and the mareſchal de Byron, with the remainder of the cavalry and the 
Swwiſſes, encamped himſelf on the South-ſide, over againſt the Gate and baſtion of St. 
Michel. | | 9 | : 
The Governor of the city was monſieur de la Bourdaiſiere, a careful diligent ca- 
valier. The foot of the Garriſion was commanded by captain Peſſeray, a very famous 
ſoldier z but the reſt of the proviſions were not correſpondent to the valour of the 
commander : for there were but few foot in the town, and much fewer horſe ; and 
the ſupplies that were lately come into it, were ſo weak, that they had made ab 
| | | | | | ma 
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ſmall addition: for the ſieur de la Croix, who departing from Orleans, was ſuddenly 
come with ſixty cuiraſſiers, and two hundred harquebuſiers on horſeback to enter into 
the city, inconſiderately fell for haſte into the armys which was drawing near the 
walls, and being routed and put to flight, hardly got in with eighty of his men: on 
the other ſide monſieur de Crammont, who was upon his march to go into Normandy, 
returned ſpeedily that way, . but brought not with him above forty gentlemen; and an 
hundred ſoldiers : and monſieur de Vitry, who doubting the enemy would go to Dreux; 
had ſhut himſelf up in that town, had not had means nor time to get thither ; ſo that 
the number of the Garriſon was much inferior to what need required. To this de- 
fect was added the want of ammunition : For though when at firſt the Governor 
viſited thoſe ſtores, there were found three hundred barrels of powder, yet the co- 
zenage of the officers had ſo diminiſhed it; (at a time when it was exceeding dear 

in all places) that the firſt day of the ſiege (to la Bourdaiſieres great Griet of heart) 
there were not left above eighty 3 and there likewiſe appeared a great want of thoſe 
other things that are neceſſary for defence, Theſe important wants were in part. ſup- 

_ plied by the forwardneſs of the citizens, who with a free courage expoſed themſelves 
to all ſervices. and the ſame did a great many country people, who were got into 
the city, and Jaboured with the ſpade to make up the works. For the firſt days, 
the mareſchal thought it ſufficient to ſhut up the Avenues to the city, to exclude all re- 

lief, till the king ſhould come to the camp with the reſt of the army; and therefore 
he advanced at the firſt daſh, to quarter in the ſuburbs. The Governor endeavoured 

to deprive him of that convenience, very neceſſary in reſpect of the ſeaſon) and ſet 
fire to the houſes to burn them down; but the remedy was fo late, by reaſon of the 
enemies ſudden coming; that they had means to quench the fire before it could de- 
ſtroy many of the buildings; and fo the aſſailants had free poſſeſſion of the ſuburbs; 
in which, after that the mareſchal 4e Byron was commodiouſly quartered; the king 
arrived upon the nineteenth day; yet did they not preſently begin to. raiſe batteries, | |. 
as well becauſe the commanders were not well agreed among themſelves on which = 
ſide they ſhould aſſault it, as alſo becauſe the want of ammunition was perchance nd 
leſs in the army, than that of the defendants within the town; the proviſions that 
came from England being far ſhort of the king's demands, and of the promiſes made 
to the viſcount de Turenne: But the high-chancellor Chiverny, Governor of the pro- 
vince; who was exceeding rich; and had very great authority in the country; hav- 
ing at his own expence ſent for many neceſſary things from the towns and caſtles 
thereabouts, it was reſolved to batter on the ſide toward the Fauxbourg des Eſpars, as 
a place leſs fortified than the reſt, there being no other defence but great towers of the 
old faſhion, and a wall not very ſtrong, nor formerly fully, lined with earth; but 

the defendants having foreſeen where they were like to be aſſaulted by the beſiegers, 
though they had no engineers ſkilful in fortifications, yet they did drew a line, as 3 
as they could, on the inſide behind the wall, flanking it with ravelines; and raiſing it 
it exceeding high with earth, in ſuch ſort, that the artillery having battered down a | 
good part of the wall, their works behind it appeared ſo ſtrong; that the king, not 1 

willing to expoſe his men to manifeſt danger, but knowing the ſmall number of the ] 
beſieged, and meaning to tire them out with hard duty and working, reſolved to re- | 
move his battery to another plate, thereby to render their paſt labours vain and uſe- | * 
leſs: ſo in the beginning of March two batteries were raiſed over-againſt the Porte de = 
Dreux, and they began to play on that fide with eleven pieces of cannon. The de- 
tendants preſently turned to make works there, and with ſo much the greater heart; 

| becauſe that part was already flanked with two convenient ravelines, which had 
been made ever ſince the year 1569, when the prince bf Conde beſieged that place; 

and adding new fortifications to the firſt; they reduced it to ſuch a paſs, that re- 
doubled aſſaults were given in vain, and with the loſs of many men. All the 
month of March they laboured in that place, without being able to do any Good, 
battering without, working within, and ſkirmiſhing almoſt every day at the points of ; 8 

the ravelines, and at the entry of the curtine; but upon the fifth of April, the king, 4 Fro 

with the ſame intention of fruſtrating the pains of the defendants, removing his bat- Stratagem to 
tery yet again from thence, with eleven redoubts, went ſomething lower towards the caſt up his 
Porte St. Michel. The buſineſs was undertaken: on that fide by the ſieur de Chaſtillon ; 11 4 by 

who doubting leſt the darkneſs of the night might make him miſtake, the place. where 8 

he had reſolved to open his trench, found this way, which was, to make a trace for wo 
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hours with thoſe of the town, under pretence of fetching off the dead; and that be- 
ing concluded, he himſelf was buſy in making the bodies be pulled out of the moar, 
and for quicker diſpatch, to be brought along the line, to the place where the bat- 
tery was prepared; which not only gave him a wonderful great conveniency to diſ- 
cover and meaſure the ſituation, but alſo he feigned that one of the dead bodies could 
not be fetched off time enough, and cauſed it to be left for a mark upon the edge of 
the moat, in that very place where he had deſigned by night to entrench himſelf. So 
the effect followed proportionably without error : for the battery being raiſed, and his 
trench caſt up in the appointed place, he began to batter with twelve pieces of can- 
non, and at the ſame time took care for the building of aGallery covered with timber, 
that he might ſecurely paſs the moat, and comie to the foot of the wall. The endea- 
vours uſed on that ſide were thought to be very hopeful : For the defendants, already 
tired, had not had time to caſt up many works there: But the batteries went on ſlow- 
ET ly, and with intermiſſion 3 for there wanted ammunition in the camp; ſo great a 
OO defect, and ſo hard to be remedied, that the king was oftentimes minded to give 
the Battery over the enterpriſe, it the duke of Nevers, and much more the high-chancellor, had 
goes on ſo not ſtayed him with earneſt intreaties and perſuaſions, and if ſome that ran over to 
flowly at him from the city, had not reported the want of powder to be much greater within 
| COTS, that than it was without; which was ſo true, that it being all ſpent, there was hardly the 
HS raiſe Quantity of two barrels left, and that brought in by particular men, to be delivered 
the Siege. to the ſoldiers. The beſiegers had already finiſhed their Gallery, which was a thing 
_ built like a bridge, covered with boards overſpread with earth and turfs, and then 
on the top of all, other boards and pieces of wood were faſtened to make it ſtand the 
more firmly: the ſides were made of thick beams joined ſo near together, that they 
defended thoſe that were in the hollow of the bridge; and the bottom was raiſed ſo 
high with planks, as might bear up the aſſailants level with the breach. But the be- 
ſieged having yet ſome fire-works, and having alſo got together all the pitch which 
could be found in the ſeveral ſhops, ſet fire on the Gallery, at the time when being 
ready to give the aſſault, many were already advanced into it ; in ſuch manner, that 
the engineer himſelf, who was called la Garde, and ſome others with him having loſt 
their lives, colonel Parabere was forced with his men to come out of the Gallery, and 
to go a good way without any ſhelter, to get before the appointed time unto the aſſault, 
Which cauſed the death of many of his moſt valiant ſoldiers z and yet the fight being 
ſtoutly maintained on both ſides, laſted four hours together, with much blood, there 
being ſlain two colonels, eight captains, and above two hundred ſoldiers : and Para- 
bere himſelf, and the ſieur de Montet, a valiantGentleman of Languedoc, Chaſtillon's 
adjutant, were very dangerouſly wounded. But the want of powder was already be- 
come irreparable to thoſe within; wherefore monſieur de Vitry firſt, and then the viſ- 
count de Tavennes having attempted to put men and ammunition into the city, and 
not having been able to effect it by reaſon of the diligence of the cavalry, which with 
continual care ſcoured all the ways; and after it was known that the duke of Mayenne 
being come to the Bois de Vincennes, not having ſtrength enough to make oppoſition 
in the field, had ſet himſelf upon the enterpriſe of Chaſteau-Thiery, in a country far 
remote, the beſieged (being reduced to defend themſelves with their ſwords and pikes, 
becauſe they had not wherewithal to charge their muſkets and cannon, and being de- 
LcXreaſed with toil, hard duty, and the loſs of men ſlain in the late aſſaults) in the end, 
| 3 — upon the twelfth of April they agreed to ſurrender, if within three days they were not 
tres not being rel ieved with the number of, at leaſt, four hundred men, and ſome limited quantity 
relieved, ſur- of ammunition; which days being expired without receiving any aſſiſtance, at laſt 
render the upon the nineteenth day monſieur de la Bourdaiſiere, and the ſieur de Grammont (for 
Town, captain Peſſeray was already flain in an aſſault) marching out in order with their bag- 
HR gage, and colours flying, gave up the place into the hands of the baron de Byron, 
who entred into it with 800 foot and 200 horſe; and the king put monſieur de Sourdis 
in the Government, to gratify the high-chancellor, upon whom he, or (as his de- 
tractors ſaid) his wife depended, FFC | ND 
At the ſame time, while the king was buſied at the ſiege of Chartres, the duke of 
Mayenne being departed from Sociſſons with all his forces, and come to the Bois de Vin- 
cennes, ſtood doubtful a good while, whether he ſhould venture the army he had to 
relieve that place; but thoſe forces that were ſent for from many places not arriving 
time enough, and knowing himſelf ſo much weaker, that his advancing would have 
15 | i Tos endangered | 
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endanger the army, without hope of giving any relief to the beſieged, turned to- 1391. 
ward the way of Champagne, where he had appointed the meeting of the princes of | 
Lorrain ; and to keep up his reputation, ſate down: before Chaſteau- Thierry, a great 

lace, well peopled, and pleaſantly ſeated ; but whereof no long defence was to be 
Pope for, either in regard of the walls of the town, or of the ſtrength of the caſtle. 
The Governor was the viſcount de Combleſy, ſon to ſecretary Pinart, who, beſides The Duke of 
his wife and children, had alſo his father and mother, and a great many women ſhut Mayerne, be. 
up with him in the caſtle, who being all affrighted, made a great ſtir and confuſion, ſieges Coafte- 
though the defendants were ſufficient to make it good for ſame days. To this was ad- a Tra, A, 
ded, that the father and the ſon had brought into the caſtle. all their plate, money, e 
and houſhold ſtuff, which amounted to a great value, and were above meaſure ſollici- 2 | 
tous, for fear if the place ſhould be ſacked, they might fall into the enemies hands. On Governor .. 
the other ſide, the duke's army had a deſire, not only to pillage the town, which was Nhereof Was 
full of inhabitants, but. auch more to plunder the caſtle, wherein the report was, that yaa ei 
there were ineſtimable riches ; by which hopes the ſoldiers being encouraged, and _ 

eſpecially the ſtrangers, at their firſt arrival they bravely poſſeſſed themſelves of the 
ſuburbs, frighting and confounding the heartleſs defendants with their reſolution. As 
ſoon as the ſuburbs were taken, the cannons were planted without delay; which ha- 
ving beaten down a great piece of the wall, the aſſault was given; and though it was 
happily ſuſtained till the evening, yet it left the beſieged without hopes of being lon- 
ger able to defend the town; wherefore preſently quitting it, they retired the ſame 
night into the caſtle. At that the tumult increaſed, and louder grew the cries of the 
women, who with their prayers and importunities, were the cauſe that Pinart ſent a 
trumpet for his old colleague the ſieur de Villeroy, who was in the duke of Mayenne's 
camp, to treat with him about ſome compoſition z and yet having conferred together 
for two long hours, they came not to any concluſion : Wherefore, no ſooner was 
Villeroy gone out of the caſtle, but inſtantly the cannon began to play; the noiſe of 

which troubling not only the ladies, but even Pinart himſelf, ;and alſo many others 
not accuſtomed to the trade of arms, the ſieur de Villeroy was ſent for again the next 
morning, who was met by madam de Pinart, with the other ladies that were of her 


N . . - = 6 Pi- 
company, kneeling upon the ground, and beſeeching him with tears, to free them Secretary Pi 


. | f : II zart having 
by a compoſition from falling into the power of the ſoldiers, and eſpecially of ſtran- bronghe all his 


gers. This fight moved even Villeroy himſelf, who returning to the duke of Mayenne, goods into the 
| Jaboured to perſwade him, that it was much better to receive the caſtle upon a ca- 3 ne burry 

pitulation, and to get a good ſum of money from it for the maintenance of the war, feats * Com. 
than to enrich ſtrangers, and ſhed French blood to ſatisfy their greedineſs: To which, poſition with 
the duke of Mayenne (averſe from cruelty and plunder) eaſily conſenting, though the the Sieur 2: 


army grumbled very much at it, yet the agreement was concluded, the caſtle De of 
compounded for twenty thouſand crowns, great ſtore of victual which the town was 1 


Mayen. — 
to provide, the place, with the artillery and ammunition remaining freely at the duke's — ihe : 
diſpoſing. But Pinart thinking himſelf free from the calamities of the ſiege, fell place and Caſ- 
preſently into other troubles : For, being accuſed of treachery, and that not out of tle, 3 the 
cowardice, but perfidiouſneſs, he had delivered up that place without any neceſſity, — * 
he was therefore cenſured guilty by the parliament of Chalons; and being abſent, con- ſand Crowns: 
demned as a rebel; and afterward bought out the king's pardon, and the confiſcation 
of his eſtate with thirty thouſand ducats. The taking of Chaſteau-Thierry, though 
not equal to that of Chartres, either for the quality of the place, or for the conſe- 
quences that it drew along with it, did yet give ſome reputation to the arms of 
the league; whereupon the duke of Mayenne, augmented in hopes and courage, 
went to the meeting at Rheims, where a common conſultation was to be held; of the 
way that ſhould be taken to advance the common intereſts, and to oppoſe the progreſs 
of the king; who, after the taking of Chartres, had, by policy and force gotten Tou- 
viers alſo, a place in Normandy neat Rozen, which, for its ſituation and fortification, 
was eſteemed of very great importance. — , | . 8 
But though the war proceeded fortunately for the king, other things were not ſo 
| proſperous, but new troubleſome accidents aroſe within his own party; for the catho- 
fick lords and Gentlemen ſeeing that the time of his converſion was deferred with- 
out end, and that all the promiſes, and all the appointments of aſſembling the ſtates; 
and calling the prelates together, to F him thoſe inſtructiotis propounded by him- 
ſelf, and talked of every hour, prove 661 * without any effect at all) began alrea- 


leaſant than 
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1591. dy to ſtagger in theit reſolutions, to think of retiring, to murmur among themſelves, 
and to ſhew their diſcontent, which was increaſed beyond meaſure by a declaration of 
the king's 3 who after the taking of Chartres, being come to Mante, had called his 
council, with many of the moſt conſpicuous perſons that followed him, and had giv- 
The King in en them to underſtand how the queen of England and the princes of Germany his 
Council with confederates (of whoſe arms and aſſiſtance he had ſuch urgent need, that without 
the moſt con- them he had no hope of being able to ſuſtain his crown) did preſs him daily, that 
r (giving peace to mens conſciences) he would permit liberty ef religion, and a 
declares the peaceable indifferent way of living to his ſubjects, to unite them with perfect charity in 
neceſſity of the ſame body; and that the @erman army being now upon the point of coming, he 
giving ſome thought it good to prevent thoſe requeſts, which would then be made unto him with 
3a arms in their hands; in a time of extream neceſſity, and to grant ſomething now to 
He propoſes thoſe of the reformed religion, that he might not be forced then to yield much more 
the confitma- unto them: That he did not intend to grant them more than what king Henry, his glo- 
tion of the rious and moſt catholick predeceſſors had done, but ſimply to renew the laſt edi& of pa- 
— cification which had after been broken, and revoked, not by the king's will, but by the 
laſt by Henry Violences of the league; and that he thought fit to tell his reaſons there in council, to 
the Third, the end, that none might make a ſiniſter interpretation of that reſolution, but ſhould 
which grants know that all was done for the advantage of the catholick religion, not to ſuffer 
3 > rk 4 himſelf to be reduced to a neceſſity of giving them greater liberty, than what had been 
Ai ear granted and eſtabliſhed in the times of his predeceſſors : That every one ſhould weigh 
cumſtances the ſtate of preſent affairs, the forces which the Pop 


e and the Catholick king ſent a- 
and limitati- gainſt him, neceſſitating him to make uſe of the ſupp 


: ies of the proteſtants, to whom he 
ons; and it is 
. conſented to. 


could not, with reaſon, deny ſome juſt ſatisfaction, if he would be upheld by their blood, 
by their moneys, by their endeavours, and by their aſſiſtance; that this ſnould not re- 
tard his promiſes, nor in the leaſt manner prejudice the Catholick religion, which he 
would conſtantly favour, protect, and maintain. The major part of voices aſſented to 
the king's propolal, ſome others were ſcandalized at it, and particularly Charles, car- 
dinal of Vendoſme, (who his uncle being dead, made himſelf be called cardinal of 
Bourbon) who (faying that he could not with a ſafe conſcience be preſent at that 
determination) made ſhew as if he would have gone away; but being not followed 
by the other prelates, and ſharply recalled by the king, he came back (though not 
much to his reputation) and ſate down again. The archbiſhop of Bourges, and the 
biſhop of Nants, preſident de Thou, the high-chancellor, and many other Catholicks 
demanded that the edict for liberty of conſcience, might not be abſolute, but that a 
clauſe might be added to it, to ſhew, it was intended to be in force until ſuch time 
as peace being obtained, the differences of religion might be accommodared, to reu- 
nite all the ſubjects in one and the ſame belief: Which being willingly conſented to 
by the king, the edict was made, and ſome days after publiſhed, and regiſtred in the 
parliaments of his party. Thoſe of the council did not much reſiſt this declaration, as 
well becauſe they ſaw the urgent need the king had to make uſe of the proteſtans, 
as becauſe they perceived the oppoſing of it would have produced no good; beſides, 
the Hugonots already enjoyed that indeed, which was now granted to them in wri- 
ting: But, thoſe ſoldiers that were affected to the catholick religion, and that had 
not heard the reaſons of it, took marvelous great offence at it, and began almoſt open- 
ly to be diſguſted ; and fo much the more, becauſe the cardinal of Bourbon, and other 
great ones, fomented that diſcontent, and with words, not only in private, but pub- 
lickly oftentimes ſtirred up mens minds to a reſentment, | | 
5 J he cardinal of Bourbon had already long before entertained a thought of framing a 
ao Py of Catholicks, different both from the league, and from thoſe that followed the 
begins to raiſe king. This thought was ſprung up in him, from the confideration that the king's ob- 

a third party ſtinacy, m not turning his religion, did not only make his own poſſeſſion of the 
of catholicks, crown more difficult, but alſo deprived the whole royal family of the juſt pretenſions 
2 make him- it had to the inheritance of the crown, ſince that all of them, as followers of an here- 
ſelf Head of | | * N b | | oe; 
them, and tick, were excluded from it together; and they of the league began already to dif- 
thereby ro courſe of breaking the ſalique law, and of calling other princes to the crown, who 
bring himſelf had nothing to do with the royal conſanguinity : And this thought perplext and trou- 
co the crown. hJeq him much more than the reſt, becauſe his couſin the prince of Con 4e, being then, 

as it were yet in ſwadling-cloths, and of the Hugonot religon; and his el- 
der brother the prince of Conty, both by reaſon of a great imperfection in his f 8 
| : | eing 


being not veay fit to govern, and becauſe he had been cut for the ſtone in his child- 
hood, accounted unable to get children, he thought the neareſt hopes of the crown 
belonged to himſelf, becauſe the count de Soifſons, the third brother, was younger than 
he; and the duke of Montpenſier was much farther from the ſucceſſion than they. 
From this meditation, and the diſdain it wrought in him, he began by little and little 
to nouriſh a deſire of withſtanding that on and to make himſelf a faction that 
might bring him to the election of the kingdom, ſince neither the pope could oppoſe 
the perſon of a cardinal, nor the catholick king refuſe him as an heretick; nor could 
they of the league in the end deny him due obedience. He had imparted this 
thought to Feban Touchard, abbot of Bellozanne, who from his infancy had been his 
tutor, a man not at all of pedantick breeding, nor of a mean dull underſtanding, 
but full of lively active ſpirits, and well verſed in the diſcipline of the court. This 
man looking after the advancement of his own Greatneſs in being his maſter's inſtru- 
ment, fomented the cardinal's deſigns, and regulated his pretenſions with good in- 
ſtructions, counſelled him to proceed ſecretly; and very dexterouſly, till he had got- 
ten follewers and adherents, and teaching him to make uſe of the conjunctures of 
times, which would offer him fit and profitable opportunities. And that he might 
have aſſiſtance'in the raiſing of ſo eminent a deſign, having diſcovered the buſineſs to 
Jaques Davy ſieur du Perron (a young man of mean birth, but of moſt profound learn- 
ing, and therefore from the firſt received, and well looked upon in the cardinal's fa- 
mily) and Scipio Balbeni, a Luccheſe (one who having ſpent many years unfortunately 
in traffick, was, of a merchant, become a manager of affairs in court) they applied 
themſelves, with all their utmoſt endeavours to the framing of that third party. To 
this end Perron, under ſhew of complement, went to the duke of Longueville and the 
count de St. Paul, brothers; who being deſcended from the royal family, but by 
progenitors that were not legitimate, calling themſelves of the houſe of Orleans, were 
zealous catholicks, and kept themſelves united with the princes of the blood for the 
maintenance of the crown; and having repreſented unto them the conſiderations of 
that prejudice, which from the obſtinacy of the preſent king did fall upon their com- 
mon intereſts, drew them cunningly to the ſame opinion, and to hold ſecret intelli- 
ence and correſpondence with the cardinal. On the other fide, Balbani, under co- 
our of his own private affairs, went to Rene, to make excuſes to the pope for the _. _ +... 
cardinal's abode in thoſe places that were of the king's party, which was to no other 8 _—_ 
end, but only to exhort and to perſuade him to his converſion ; which being now pro- by þ 06202" 
tracted contrary to the common expectations, and to ſo many promiſes he had made, nal of Ven- 
the cardinal, not willing to offend his own conſcience, ſent him to excuſe it to his ho- d2/-e, to treat 
lineſs, and to pray him to protect the royal family, which _— not to forfeit its With the Pope 
rights for the obſtinacy of one man; and that when the cardinal ſhould once be made municate his 
certain of his hope, that the apoſtolick ſee would ſuffer no other to be king but a ca- Deſign dite 
tholick of the legitimate ſtock of St. Lewis, he would declare himſelf with the catho- him. 
lick nobility and commons, and deprive the king of the greateſt ſtrength of thoſe who 
followed him at that preſent to uphold the rights of the royal family. Now whilſt 
Perron and Balbani, the one within, the other without the kingdom, did labour to 
plant the root of this third party, the cardinal ſtaying at Tours, as head and preſident 
of the king's council that reſided there, did, by himſelf, and by the means of Touchard, 
try to work upon the minds of many, and particularly of Gilles de Souvray, Governor 
ol that city, a man of exceeding great piety, and no leſs prudence, and who in the 
court had always been wonderfully famed for Goodneſs and knowledge. But theſe 
deſigns, which, being communicated to many, could not be kept ſecret, were come 1 
to the ear of Philip cardinal of Lenon- court, an old dependant upon the houſe of Na. The Cardinal 
varre, who likewiſe following the king's party, reſided in Tours, and was one of the of Lenon-caurt 
council; and there being no very good correſpondence between him and the cardinal . Ag 
of Bourbon, he was the firſt that gave the king notice of it, repreſenting confuſedly Deſigns of che 
unto him what he had been able to find out concerning thoſe defigns that were contriv- Cardinal of 
ing. The king knowing the emulation that was between the cardinals, did not abſo. Yenrde/me. = 
lutely credit Lenon-court's relation; and yet he remained a little perplexed in mind, 
and began to ſtand at watch, that he might come to more certainty of the buſineſs, 
which fortune brought him, as it were, of herſelf, in ſuch a way as a man's own ima- 
gination could not have thought: for Balbani, who was already come into Italy, hav- 
ing in his journey met with Des Portes, the _ of Mayenne's ſectetary; who 1 
| © | N | likewife 


and to com- 


falls into the 
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1591. likewiſe going to Rome about the grooms affairs, made friendſhip with him, as they 
uſe to do that are intereſted in the ſame nation: after which, either inconſiderately, or 
that he might begin to ſcatter ſome ſeeds of it in the league, he imparted the buſineſs 
to kim, for which the cardinal ſent him to the pope, and ſhewed him the commiſſions 
which for his information he had given him, diſtinctly compriſed in writing. Des 
Portes, a ſubtil man, and a wary manager of things, knew how to behave himſelf, and 
to flatter Balbani in ſuch manner, that he not only ſounded the depth of the buſineſs, 
The Sieur 4 and what adherents the cardinal had, but withal got a copy of his inſtructions out of 
Portes, Secre- his hands; Whereof he ſending ſeveral duplicates in his letters to the duke of Mayenne, 
tary to the it ſo fell out, that one of them was intercepted by the Garriſon of Auxerre, and came 
Duke of to the king's hands, with full information of the whole plot. For the clearing and 
9 confirmation of this intelligence gotten by the letters of Des Portes, it happened that 

the Practices Jaques du Queſnay, a Norman Gentleman, who was bred page to the duke of Longue. 
of the ſaid ville, as he was one night on the far ſide of his lord's bed, where he was unſeen by 
Cardinal: but reaſon of the curtains, (the cuſtom of France being to entertain great perſons while 
1 they are undreſſing) by chance heard a long diſcourſe of du Perron to the ſame pur- 
falls into the Poſe, which he, thinking nothing, related to Jeban d' Eſpinay, his kinſman; but he, 
Eing's Hands. being a Hugonot, and of a diſcreet underſtanding, delayed not long to diſcover all to 
monſicur de Chaſeron, under whom he ſerved in the war, by whom afterwards the 
king was diſtinctly informed in every particular. | | 

When the king knew what was plotting againſt him, he was extreamly afflicted 
The High and troubled in mind ; and having told the buſineſs co the high chancellor and mon- 
Chancellor fjeur de la Noue, deſired to have their advice in it. The high chancellor, intent upon 
being told by the king's converſion, or becauſe he ſo thought it beſt, ſaid, it was in the king's own 

the King, of | | 1 8 

che Care? 1 power to remove thoſe obſtacles, and diſpel thoſe clouds: for, by turning catholick, 
of Yendsjme's he might at once take away the foundation of all thoſe contrivers, and open a moſt 
Deſigns, per- ſecure way to peace and union : That to think of any other remedy, was not only vain, 
ſuades him to but deſtructive ; For by alienating the cardinal of Bourbon and other princes of the 
turnCatholick 11 4 who ſided with him, he ſhould cut off one of his own arms, and weaken his 
party in ſuch manner, that he would no longer be in a condition to reſiſt his enemies: 
and on the other ſide, by diſſembling the knowledge of their machinations, they would 
have conveniency to perfect the deſign, drawing with them a great part of the catho - 
| licks, diſcontented at the ſo long delay of his converſion : Whereupon, to ſhun thoſe 
two inevitable dangers, it was neceſſary at laſt to give ſatisfaction to all his ſervants, 
while the ſtate of affairs permitted him to do it with his honour ; for when the ca- 
tholick party ſhould fall from him, it would be no longer time to convert, nor to 
give them ſatisfaction, thinking to lure them again, as they do hawks, when they 
are looſe from the fiſt; that therefore he ſhould rouze up his courage, and with a 
Monſieur 4 royal reſolution, cut off the roots of thoſe evils that were creeping about ſo dange- 
- es An rouſly, Monſieur de la Noue ſaid, that lie would ſpeak the more freely, becauſe his 
High Chan- majeſty and all the world knew, he had ſaid from the very beginning, That if the 
cellor. king did not turn catholick, he ſhould never be king of France; but that now it was 
| neither time nor conjuncture, to make that determination: That the king knew how 
great a power of his enemies was like ſhortly to come upon him, the pope and the 
catholick king having made wonderful great preparations to aſſiſt the league; that to 
oppoſe thole forces, he had no other prop but the ſupplies of the queen of England, 
anch of the princes of Germany, who were drawing a great army together under the 
viſcount of Turenne, to uphold them in ſo great need; which proviſions and ſupplies 
would all vaniſh in a moment, if he at that preſent ſhould change his religion: for 
not only they being offended, would forſake him, but all the Hugonots of the king- 

dom that followed him would fall away, whereby at the arrival of the enemies forces 

he would be found alone, unprovided, abandoned, without any means to reſiſt, and 
left to the diſcretion of his enemies: That the exigency of affairs would not give way 

to the counſel of preventing the future, with a preſent ruin: That the forces of taly 

were already ſet forward, the duke of Parma already was gathering an army; nor 

did the ſtraightneſs of time permit the thought of things that were far off, but perſuade 
the uſe of preſent remedies : That the cardinal of Bourbon's deſign had no very firm 
foundation; and though it ſhould ſucceed, yet it required a great length of time: 

That at the preſent, not very reſolute and powerful remedies were to be applicd, 
but ſuch as might mitigate and defer the diſeaſe, till means might be had to purge 
| F | | Ee it 
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it away: That it was needful to ſeparate thoſe lords into ſeveral places, to have ati 19m. 
eye upon their actions, to ſeek to pacify them, and keep them in till. the event were 

ſeen of the coming of the foreign forces of each party : That afterwards time and oc- 

caſions would of themſelves miniſter remedies 3 to the diſeaſe, and the 
means of getting one day out of theſe labyrinths. The king beſt liked this advice; 

which was alſo confirmed by the mareſchal de Byron, to whofe opinion all ſerious mat- 
ters were at laſt referred. Whereupon he preſently diſpatched letters to the cardinal 

of Bourbon, and the other lords of the council, that they ſhould come to him to the The Count 21 
camp, he having need of their help and aſſiſtance z and ee the count de Soiſſons Soifſons, Bro- 
from the Government of thoſe parts, he ſent to govern Poiſtou and Tourain, the prince ther to the 
of Conty; a man not engaged in the plot, and already excluded by his own brothers: 1 inal Ven- 
For the count de Soiſſons alſo (angry, becauſe the king having often promiſed him his 2 * 
own ſiſter, the lady Catherine, to wife, did now tefuſe to give her him) aſſented to the Govern- 
the cardinal's deſigns, with hopes alſo, that tho' he were the younger brother, yet ment of Poic- 
being a lay-man, the election which the catholick princes of the blood ſhould make, e ſal⸗ 
might fall upon him: Whereupon the cardinal being come to the camp before Char- * 
tres, and continuing to come to the council, happened to be preſent at the edict which 
was made in favour of the Hugonots, which he oppoſed both by his Geſtures and 
Words, and after it was paſſed, ceaſed not to talk ſiniſterly of it, to perſuade the 

catholicks to comply with him. Nor could the king ſo eaſily have diſintangled him- 
ſelf from that tumult, if an engine framed by the league to do him hurt, had not 

proved of admirable advantage to him. 55 | 1 

Landriand the nuncio was come to Rhems, being ſent by the pope, with monitory Landriano the 

letters directed to the prelates that followed the king's party, and to the nobility, cio arrives at 
cities, and people of the ſame party; wherein, after the wonted prefaces, and having Rhe:ms with 
copiouſly exaggerated and deteſted the error which the catholicks, eſpecially the monitory Let- 
clergy, committed in following and fomenting 4 king that was a relapſed and excom- = IN _ 
municated heretick, and in voluntarily putting upon their own necks, the miſcrable \,o5:cke orehs 
| yoak of the ſervitude of hereſy, he did at laſt with pregnant words ordain, and ex King's Party. 
preſly command the clergy (under pain of excommunication, of being deprived of 
their dignities and benefices, and of being uſed as ſectaries and hereticks) that within 
à certain time they ſhould withdraw themſelves from thoſe places that yielded obe- 
dience to Henry of Bourbon, and from the union and fellowſhip of his faction; and 
admoniſhed and exhorted, but in the end, alſo commanded the nobility and people, 

that forſaking all, and leaving thoſe places that acknowledged the hereticks, they 
ſhould retire among the catholicks, and ſuch as obeyed the apoſtolick lee in the true 

unity of the faith. The whole Monitory was full of grave and exquiſite words, high 
and threatning expreſſions, ſharp and rigorous commands, and in ſum, ſuch as ſeem'd 
not to ſuit much with the preſent time, wherein the king's forces went on proſperouſly, 
and the affairs of the league were diminiſhed both in ſtrength and reputation: where- 
fore being taken into conſideration by the duke of Mayenne and the principal heads of 


his party, many were of opinion, and particularly monſieur de Villeroy, that it was . 


good to defer the publication thereof till another time, when (the arms of the confede- 
rates being in greater credit and reputation) they might hope to reap ſome fruit by 
it: But the Nuncio (little verſed in the affairs of France, and accuſtomed to meaſure 
things by the opinions of the court of Rome) the biſhop of Piacenza alſo (tho? he yes 
better experienced in the preſent buſineſſes, yet wholly intent to pleaſe the pope; an 
win his favour) and the Spaniſh miniſters (being perſuaded by hatred, and inticed with 
a deſire to ſee things every day more diſturbed) were reſolved that the Monitor y ſhould 
be publiſhed. The French lords conſidered, that it was not only a thing very difficult; 
but alſo not by any means to be hoped for; that the prelates and the nobility, who 
had their wealth, dignities, and prelacies in the king's hands, ſhonld teſolve to for- 
ſake them to ſatisfy the pope, their number being but ſmall now adays; who for their 
fouls ſake are content to forego their eſtates ; that moreover they had already from the 
beginning expected theſe commands and menaces from the pope, and had prepared 
their minds to bear them: That the more they were forc'd, the more obdurate they 
would be, and loſing all hope of ever being received into the popeꝰ's favour, would be- 
come more obſtinate in following their party, and labouring to get the victory: That 
it was needful to allure them, and draw them cunningly, not to terrify them and 
drive them into utter deſpair: That ſuch like 2 711 be proper after a victory; 


Pope's Nun- 
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1591. togive them colour and occaſion upon that pretence to fall from the king when his af. 
airs were languiſhing, but not now, when being powerful and flouriſhing, it was not to 
be believed that any body would forſake him: That prudent reſolutions were not to 
be grounded upon probabilities, but truths, nor ought things to be regulated according 
to the opinion of thoſe that judged afar off, but by the judgment of men, who, be- 
ſides their long experience in affairs, were preſent upon the place itſelf. The popiſh 
and Spaniſh miniſters thought theſe things were ſpoken out of a common charity to 
Aſter long the nation, not becauſe they were true? And the duke of Mayenne, who had ſet all 
* Oppoſition by his hopes upon the coming of the forces out of Italy and Flanders, and would not diſ— 
the French taſte thoſe princes, referred himſelf to them; and therefore, without delaying, the 
Lords, the monitory was preſently publiſhed, which produced the fame effect the French lords 
| 3 ” had foretold ; for the king having called his council (wherein he would have all the 
publiſhed, to . a : | 
che latisfaction prelates that were in Mante, and the moſt conſpicuous perſons of his army to be pre- 
of the 5pan;h lent) complained grievouſly of the courſe which the pope took with him at that pre- 
and Popiſh ſent, praiſed and commended the moderation of Sixtus, who being made ſenſible, 
ol that the diſcords grew from the ambition and covetouſneſs of dividing the kingdom, 
| and not from zeal and affection towards religion, had forborn to give aſſiſtance to the 
league, and tacitly granted him time to think of turning opportunely to the apoſto- 
lick faith; cheriſhing and graciouſly hearkning to thoſe who followed him for a good 
end, and for the ſervice of God, of juſtice, and of their country, as the duke of Lux- 
embourg could give full teſtimony. He declared his intention to obſerve what he had 
| ſincerely promiſed to the catholick nobility in the beginning of his reign 3 he excuſed 
himſelt that he had been hindered by the heat of war, from uſing thoſe means which 
he thought fitting, both for the importance of the buſineſs, and the quality of his per- 
ſon ; and at laſt exhorted all the clergy, nobility, and commons to ule their uttermoſt 
endeavours to conſerve the immunities and privileges of the Gallique church, not to 
ſuffer that kingdom to be divided and diſmembred, which they had received ſo 
flouriſhing from their anceſtors; and not to permit the people to remain without 
their prelates and paſtors to the danger of error, ſchiſm, and damnation ; things, 
which though they were neither ſeen nor conſidered at Rome, were yet, nevertheleſs, 
too obvious to the eye of whoſoever ſhould look upon them with the eye of chriſtian 
picty. Hereupon he cauſed a very grave decree to be made, declaring, That he 
would inviolably obſerve his promiſe, and exhorting the parliaments to take care for 
the dignity of the crown, and the prelates to look to the people under their charge, 
and to preſerve the liberty of the @allique church. | | 1 | 
The decree being made with a molt free conſent, becauſe every one was offended 
at the ſevereneſs of the Monitory, and at the coming of the nuncio Landriano; he 
diſpatched preſident de Thou to Tours, and preſident Favre to Chalons, in which par- 
3 liaments the perſon of Landriano was with very great liberty ſpoken and decreed a- 
wwe of £7... Hint, and there it was determined, that the monitory ſhould be publickly burnt, and 
Ens and Tours at the ſame time moſt ſevere decrees were made againſt thoſe that ſhould forſake 
decree, That the party, and follow the intimation of Landriano, depriving the clergy of their digni- 
thePope'sVo- ties and benefices, and confiſcating the eſtates and Goods of whatſoever lords and Gen- 
_— tlemen, or others ſhould do ſo, and making them all ſubje& to the pain of high trea- 
3 ſon and rebellion; which, added to the diſdain the French liberty had conceived at the 
ſcvereneſs of the monitory, did fo bridle men's minds, that there was not now any 
one that ſtirred : but on the contrary, thoſe that were turned after the new deſigns at- 
tempted by the cardinal of Bourbon, did now alienate their minds from all other 
thoughts, ſave the conſervation and maintaining of the king, whoſe arms they ſaw in 
a fair way to victory; the clergy ſaying publickly, that the canons did not com- 
mand them to abandon their flocks in ſuch diſtracted dangerous times, nor did duty 
enjoin them to forſake their countries, their own houſes and eſtates given by the li- 
berality of former kings, as a reward for their labours, to go like miſerable vaga- 
bonds to beg a hundred crowns in penſion from the charity of the pope's nephews : 
That in the end, the king, remaining victorious, would compoſe matters with the 
| Pope; and then, whoſoever had been obſtinate and rebellious againſt him, would be ut- 
terly undone; and that they could in conſcience forſake a prince, who implored their 
aid and inſtruct ion to come to the obedience of the church. Thus always thoſe engines 
that were framed to oppugn the king, did wonderfully ſucceed to his advantage ; and 
poiſons were converted into medicines, Ta theſe decrees of the parliament of 7 we 
| tl ; CE = an 
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and Chalons, the parliament of Paris oppoſed contrary decrees, feceiving the moni- 1597; 
tory, and admitted the nuncie's commiſſions, exhorting and commanding thar all The Parlia. 
ſhould be accepted, publiſhed; and obeyed 3 impoſing molt ſevere puniſhments upon ment ot Parii 
thoſe that ſhould tranſgreſs. - But neither for this did the prelates or nobility that fol- make decrees 
lowed the king's party ſtir one jot from their firſt propoſal : and all thoſe diſcourſes a 7d 
and complaints which before were made for the liberty granted to the Hugonots in the ur inte 50 
exerciſe of their religion, were now turned againſt the pope's ſevere, and (as they called Tours and Chai 
it) precipitate reſolution, * 


as. 
In the mean time, the lords of the houſe of Zorrain, the nuncis Landrians, the Spa- 

niſb and Savoyard ambaſſadors, and cardinal Pelleve archbiſhop of Rheims (an old pro- 
tector and favourer of the league) were all come into that city to the appointed meet- 
ing; and there their common intereſts were with long diſcourſes exactly treated of: 
wherein, though every one did, under various colours and pretences palliate the intereſts 
of his own deſigns, was it very clearly ſeen they could not all agree in the ſame end. 
The Spaniards truſted upon their power, and the neceſſity that others had of their aſſiſ- 
tence; the nuncio, upon the majeſty of the apoſtolick ſee, and upon the foundation 
of religion; aſſerting, that the authority of diſpoſing thoſe matters was proper and 
peculiar to the pope: The duke of Lorrain grounded himſelf upon fitneſs and decen- 
ey, as head of the family, and pretended, that the reſt ought in reverence to yield to 
his pretenſions; the duke of Savoyaſpired to the acquiſition of Provence; the duke of 
Merceur to that of Bretagne; the duke of Nemours deſigned to canton himſelf in his 
Governments; and finally, the duke of Mayenne, General of the armies, and leader 
of his party, upon the union of the people, and the concurrence of the nobility that 
bore an affection to his name. But things were not yet tripe ; and every one proceed- 
ing with great warineſs and ſecrecy, concealed his own thoughts, and made ſhew to be 
moved only by the conlideration of the general Good; which being obſerved by the 

duke of Mayenne, and being confident that with time, opportunity, and his prudent 
management, he ſhould bring the reſt to conſent to his opinion, having only concluded; 
with their common forces to oppoſe the coming of the king's foreign ſupplies, all 
other things were remitted till a more ſeaſonable time, the duke having demonſtrated; 
that it was more neceffary to employ the preſent in action, and not in conſultation ; 
the king's Germans being already upon their march, and he himſelf continuing proſ- 
perous in the progreſs of the war. . H „ 
| Wherefore the meeting at Rheims broke up without any other determination, and 
only the duke of Mayenne loſt a little df that confidence he had conceived of the pope's The i 
adherence, having found the nuncio in all things are ores from the intereſts of ,, e N 
| Spain; whereupon, deſigning to make uſe of the eccleſſaſtical forces, only to hinder ſoves without 

the entry of foreigners; in other matters he was reſolved not to truſt to any but his any determi- 
French-men. To this end he preſently diſpatched a Gentleman in all haſte to preſi- nation. 
dent Feannin, who already was arrived in Spain, to give him directions, not ſo mueh 
to labour for ſupplies of Spaniſb or Italian forces, as to procure pay for a ſet number 
of French foot and horſe, under pretence that the officers of thoſe two nations were 
unwilling to obey his commands, and that with French forces, which ſcorned not to 
acknowledge him, and were acquainted with their own country, he might ſooner, more 
eaſily, and with fewer rubs, effect their common intereſts. To the ſame purpoſe, he, by 
redoubled meſſengers, gave commiſſion to Des Portes to ſolicit the pope for an expreſs 
order, that his army under the duke of Monte- Marciano ſhould ſtay in Lorrain, and there, 
united with that dukes forces and the ſupplies from Flanders, ſhould oppoſe the coming The Pope 
of the viſcount de Turenne, alledging, that that was the principal means to hindef the _ bool 
king from affiſtance, and very eaſily to become conquerors in the war: which having foot into 000 
already agreed upon with the nuncio, whom he had eaſily made believe, that the ſum France, under 
of affairs conſiſted in that, he with his own forces took his way towards Paris and Nor- the command 
mandy, to withſtand the king's daily progreſs. 1 | c the duke 


The duke of Monte- Marciano's forces were conſiderable ; which being drawn to- Monte- Marti. 


gether at Lodi, choſen by the catholick king's permiſſion for a place of rendezvous, 5 
they amounted to the number of one thouſand and two hundred horſe, and two 
thouſand foot, all under noble and experienced commanders : to theſe; four thou- 
ſand Swwiſſes were to joyn, being raiſed in the Catholick cantons by the popes mo- 
ney taken out of the caſtle. The Catholick king's forces deſtin'd for Flandets; con- 
fiſting of two Tertia's of foot, and four hundred horfe; commanded by Ma#co Pio 
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1591, and the Governor of Alexandria, marched with the pope's army, making the ſame 
| voyage. To this body, which paſſing frem the confines of Savoy thorough the 
country of Bourgongne) was to come into Lorrain, the army of that duke intended 
to join it ſelf, being already. four thouſand effective foot, and _ hundred horſe ; 
ſo that the confederate princes made account, that the king's Germans ( though he 
with all his forces ſhould advance to receive them) would not be able to reſiſt; and 
at their entry into the kingdom, muſt either diſſolve of themſelves, or be defeat- 

ed. | | | | 3 
But the duke of Mayenne being departed from the aſſembly, had poſted with infi- 
nite ſpeed to Rouen, in which city, the 5 ill ſatisfied with the Government of 
The people of monſieur de Tavannes, were furiouſly riſen up in arms to drive him out; and Andre 
2 diſlik- Brancace fieur de Villars, Governor of Havre de Grace, being come thithef with ſome 
ing the Viſ. number of men, for fear the city ſhould revolt, and put it ſelf into the king's power, 
count de Ja- there mas afterwards ſuch emulation and enmity ſprung up between thoſe two heads, 
eee that they were in danger to aſſault each other, which could not come to paſs without 
malle an in- much blood, nor without exceeding great hazard of the eity's falling into the enemies 
ſurrection. hands. The duke arrived ſo opportunely, that if he had ſtayed but one day longer, 
matters could not have been compoſed without a great deal of miſchief : but his com- 
ing bridled both thoſe heads; and being unwilling that diſcord ſhould endanger a 
place of ſo great moment, he ſatisfied the deſires of the people and parliament, by 
chuſing his ſon Henry de Lorrain Governor of the city; and becauſe he was very young, 
be made the ſame fieur de Villars his lieutenant, who was a man of exceeding high 
ſpirit, and ſingular valour, and ſent the viſcount de Tavannes, his old ſervant, to com- 


mand as camp-miaſter-General, under the Government of the duke of Aumale in the 
province of Picardy. 


About that very time, Ia Fere, a place of wonderful importance upon the confines of 

Picardy, was like to have revolted : for the marquiſs deMenelay, who had tharGovern- 

ment (though from the beginning he had been moſt obſtinately for the league, yet at 

this time) having changed his mind, whatſoever the reaſon was, he had ſecretly agreed 

to deliver up the place, and to go over to the king's party. For this purpoſe, the king 

himſelf lingred with his army in thofe parts : Bur the duke having had notice of the 

buſineſs, or (as ſome ſaid) only ſuſpecting it, diſpatched the vice- ſeneſchal de Monteli- 

mar (of whom, for his ſagacity, he was wont to make uſe in the moſt urgent occur- 

rences) and the ſieur de Magny, lieutenant of his Guards, unto la Fere, with order, 

that if they could not get the marquiſs out of the place by other means, they ſhould 
endeavour to take away his life as ſpeedily as poſſibly they could; nor did they fail to 

effect what was given them in charge : For being come into the town, and having 

The Marquis delivered letters from the duke, to the captains of the Garriſon 3 while the Governor 
8 s wes at maſs, without ſtaying till he ſhould reſolve upon any thing, they ſet upon him 
yang td te ſuddenly as he came out of the church; and having found him unprovided, and half 
Duke of May- aſtoniſhed, killed him with two ſtoccadoes; and without any oppoſition, made them- 
enne, becauſe ſelves maſters of the place. This action, more proper for an abſolute prince, than for 
| he woulChave the head of a confederacy, diſpleaſed many, though the duke laboured to ſhew, that 
1s Fere to he extream neceſſity had produced it againſt his will; and much more did it diſpleaſe, 
king and have that the Government was given to Montelimar, one of the murtherers: Whereupon it 


gone over to was publickly faid, that the arms of the league were always blunt, but when they were 
his party. uſed againſt their friends. | 1 FEEDS, | 5 
ID Great was the commotion of mens minds, by reaſon of the marquiſs's blood and 
dependencies ; and becauſe it diſpleaſed all that the duke ſhould arrogate ſo abſolute 
| a power unto himſelf: Whereupon he, who knew he had loſt much of his credit, 
The Duke of and that it was neceſſary to revive it again by ſome notable enterpriſe (for ordinari- 
 Mayenne gives Iy later actions do in great part cancel, and take away, the memory of former ones) 
a ſcalado to reſolved to give a ſcalado to Mante, where the king's council was, and many lords, 
os Shes prelates, and moſt of the officers of the crown that adhered to him; but without that 
Lords and guard which the quality ef their perſons and the weakneſs of the place required; and 
Officers of the thinking this attempt ſo great, if he could bring it to perfection, that it muſt needs 
King's party Increaſe the glory of his name, and exceedingly weaken the king's party, and the pro- 
were weakly ſperity of his affairs: He commanded out the men that were in Paris, and the Garri- 
being dit ſons of Meaux, Dreux, and Pontoyſe, and having choſen a very dark rainy night, he 
voered, is beat · drew near on two ſides with ſcaling- ladders to the walls of the town (the e 
en off. | | | wheel. 
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whereof, was by long practice perfectly known to him) with aſſured hopes by reaſon 1391. 
of the ſmall number of ſoldiers that were within, to enter it without much trouble; 
but it ſo pleaſed fortune, that in both places he found the ſentinals watchful, at 
whoſe cries, the guards betaking themſelves to their arms, ran up to make good the 
wall ; and yet this would have been but a weak ſupply, and not able long to have 
reſiſted the aſſailants, if the lords of the council themſelves (not failing in what 
concerned their own ſafety) armed with more courage than could be expected from 
Gown-men, had not ran with their ſervants to re- inforce the Guards; ſo. that the 
duke's ſoldiers, wet, tired, and by rain in great part deprived of the uſe of their 
muſkets,notbeing able to get up to the top of the walls, which they thought they ſhould 
have found flenderly guarded ; but on the contrary many of their ladders falling, 
and being broken they were beaten off by the defendants, and retired without fruit, 
the aſſault proving in the end much fuller of noiſe than blood. Yet did not the He goes to aſ- 
duke loſe courage for this; but knowing that part of the king's Swiſſes were quar- faultthe Swi/- 
tered at Hudan, he haſted with the ſame celerity the day after to fall upon them, but , 41 _— 
without effect; for having found them excellently fortified and entrenched, he was found then, 
forced likewiſe to march from thenee without having obtained any thing; much well fortified, 
praiſe being due, either unto the vigilancy or good fortune of the king's ſoldiers, that is fain to re- 
had fruſtrated the duke's prudence and celerity. | | A 
But the danger of Mante had been ſo great in the opinion of diſcreet men, that Gio- By the coun- 
vanni Mocenigo, the Venetian ambaſſador, ſhewed, it was a great temerity to ſtay for dil * | gr | 
another of the duke's attempts; in that weak place ſo poorly manned ; and perſwared Mga. 
the council, and the other lords that were there, to retire to Chartres, where, be- the King 8 
fides the greatneſs and commodiouſneſs of the city, they might ſtay with more de- moves his 
cency, and alſo be much more ſecure in regard of the ſtrength of the place, and qua- Officers and 
lity of the Garriſon that kept it. The king approved of this determination, which 1 
(as all things are not remembred by all men) he had not thought of before; and being Chartres. 
come to Compeigne, began to make ready his army, that he might advance to re- 
ceive his foreign forces: But becauſe he had not yet had intelligence of their ſetting 
forward, he reſolved in the mean time (that he might not ſpend it unproficably) to 
lay ſiege to Noyon a town upon the confines of Champagne and Picardy, which, be- 
cauſe it was much better provided of horſe than foot, moleſted all the ways round 
about, and did incommodate thoſe places that held for him in thoſe parts. The 
reaſon that perſwaded him to eaſe himſelf of it, did alſo render it leſs difficult to be 
taken being full of horſe, whereby the ſiege became more eaſy, and ill provided of 
foot, and thole other things that were requiſite for the defence of it, and particularly of 
ammunition : Wherefore having drawn all his army together, upon the five and 
twentieth of July he cauſed the mareſchal de Byron to take up his quarter within a 
mile of the fauxbourgs of the town; and the ſame day the ſieur de Rieux perceiv- 
ing the king's intenteion, departed from Pierrefont with threeſcore horſe, and as many 
foot mounted behind them, each having a bag of powder at his ſaddle-bow, and gal. 
ing ſecretly thorough the woods, got into the city, and gave great relief to the de- 
endants. | 25 | | 
Noyon is ſeated between a mountain and a fenn, having on the South-ſide, the fenn The ſituation 
cauſed by the overflows of the river Oyſe in that place; and on the North the moun- of Myen, be- 
tain, ſteep, and not very acceſſible ; behind it thick ſpacious woods diſtend themſelves _ —_ 
for many miles; and no other way lies open ſave only before, thorough a little plain of 
that comes to the Gate of Sf. Eloy, and to the rich abbey, ſituate near the Fauxbourg. 
The town was encompaſſed with old walls, and great towers from place to place 
but both the towers and the curtine were well lined with earth. The mareſchal de 
Byron having viewed the ſituation, encamped before the city ata little diſtance from 
the river, with a thought to aſſault the fauxbourg and the abbey. that were in the plain, 
and out of the fenn, and by that means to make himſelf a way to the moat, which of a 
great breadth encompaſſeth the town on that fide. Monſieur de Ville, Governor of the 
town, on the other ſide, knowing the weakneſs of the Garriſon, and the want of many 
things, had not ceaſed ſome few days before the ſiege, nor did yet ceaſe, after the 
army appeared, to ſollicite relief, redoubling letters and meſlages both to the viſcount 
de Tavannes, and the duke of Aumale, Governor of the province, who no leſs ſollici- 
tous than he, diſpatched firſt the ſieur de Griboval with an hundred foot, and about 
twenty horſe, and then the ſicur de 7 161 N with his regiment, though reduced 


do 
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1591. do a ſmall number of men, to try if through the woods they could get by ſtealth into the 
town; but both of them charged by the Garriſons of Chauny, Corby, and Catelet, were de- 
feated by the way; ſo that Griboval ſcarce entred with ſixteen of his foot, and Trem- 
blecourt could not come, no not within many miles of Noyon. The loſs of theſe neceſ- 
fitated the viſcount de Tavannes to put himſelf in hazard by attempting to get in 
and therefore being departed from Roye, upon the firſt of Auguſt, in the evening with 
five hundred firelocks, and three hundred horſe to convoy them, under favour of the 
night, he drew near the Guards of the army an hour before day, with great hope to 
paſs between Guard, and Guard, before the camp, ſhould have put themſelves in order 
to oppoſe them; but the ſieur d' Arges, who by order from Byron had been out the 
ſame night with a party of ſixty light-horſe ſcouring the ways, chanced ſuddenlyß 
to meet him, and not loſing courage, though he had ſo few men with him, but vali- 
antly making ready their arms, and beginning the ſkirmiſh with hot vollies of ſhot, 
was the cauſe that all the other parties which were abroad made haſte to the ſame 
place: Wherefore they of the league ſeeing themſelves diſcovered, and not know- 
ing well in the dark by what number of enemies they were ſo bravely charged (as 
the errors of the night are commonly pernicious without blood ) they both routed 
77 themſelves without oppoſition, and in a very great fear took flight ſeveral ways; on- 
Bine e , ly the viſcount de Tavannes, whilſt with his ſword in his hand he endeavoured to 
going to put | : : 8 a . 
relief into Noy- ſtop his ſoldiers, being wounded in the arm, and in the thigh, was at laſt taken priſo- 
on, is defeated ner by the ſieur d' Arges himſelf, Rnd Fs UP | Mo 
= taken pri- The duke of Aumale, upon whoſe Government the affairs of that province did 
5 depend, was much troubled at the ill fortune of his officers, and reſolved to attempt 
the relief himſelf, being moſt certain, that if foot and ammunition were not put into 
the town, it muſt of neceſſity be loſt within a few days: Wherefore, marching from 
Han upon the ſeventh of Auguſt in the evening, with ſix hundred horſe and nine 
hundred foot, to the end that his men might be ready, and not loſe courage in the 
dark, as the others had done, he determined to beat up one of the king's quarters 
by break of day, and (whilſt they ſounded the alarm there, and were fighting) en- 
deavour to put in relief openly by day, rather than put himſelf in danger of being diſ- 
ordered by night. With this intention coming up to the plain along the great high-way 
which leads directly to the Gate, he ſuddenly fell upon one of the quarters of the 
king's light-horſe that lay without the trenches, under cover of ſome ſcattered 
huouſes upon the ſame way. The aſſault was fierce, and the defence no leſs, with which 
the ſame ſieur d' Arges (a young Gentleman of high courage) and his other compani- 
ons ſuſtained it: But the duke of Aumale ſtill redoubling his fury with freſh horſe, 
and colonel Berangliſe being come up with the foot that followed, the light horſe, 
though they fought valiantly, would have loſt their quarter, and left the way free to 
the relief, if Byron had not come in to help them with three hundred cuiraſſiers, and 
two hundred reiters ; at whoſe arrival the duke being furiouſly charged in the flank, 
and even the light-horſe recovering vigour, who before gave back, the enemies ad- 
Auma eine Vance was ſtopped, until ſuch time as new ſupplies coming up one after another, and 
rang" Now the infantry of the camp already all in arms, being fallen into their ranks to defend 
on, atter a their poſts, the duke of Aumale was conſtrained (though ſtill fighting) to retire; in 
arp fight which retreat, with the loſs of ſixty of his men, and the death of ſieur de Longcamp, 
retire. a ſoldier of great experience, and of Franciſco Guevarra, a captain ef Spaniſh light- 
horſe, he was followed to the very walls of Han, not having been able to give any re- 
lief at all to the beſieget. | | | 
But the duke of Mayenne being advertiſed of the ſiege of Noon, had diligently 
The Duke of ſent for the ſieur de Rhoſne with the forces that were in Champagne, and for the prince 
Mayeune hav- 8 þ L Pri 
Ing heard ef Of Aſcoli, ſent by the duke of Parma, with eight hundred horſe and three thouſand | 
the ſiege of foot; and being joyned with them at Ia Fere, came up to Han upon the tenth of Au- 
 Noyon, march- guſt ; and having quartered his army upon the way towards Noysy, but with the river 
es with his ar between, he thought his preſence would give ſufficient courage to the defendents. But 
ve Pe ce the king having ſettled his quarters in the moſt convenient places, and having made his 
to the beſieged approaches, ſo far, had begun already to batter the abbey that ſtood without the Faux- 
bourg ; which was obſtinately defended by the beſieged, to keep the enemy as far as 
poſſible they could from the wall. The king having cauſed five pieces of cannon to be 
planted againſt this abbey, had ſo beaten it down, that being aſſaulted by the foot, up- 
on the eighth day they took it, killing thirty of the defendents, and taking mou 


The Viſcount 


The Duke of 
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fifty others of them; which did ſo much the more weaken the Garriſon, that of itſelf 1591, 
was too weak to defend the circuit of the town, But it was neceſſary to ſuſpend the 
progreſs of the ſiege, by reaſon of the duke of Mayenne's coming, for his ſtrength: be- 
ing 10000 foot and 2000 horſe, it was thought that not being able to relieve the place 
any other way, rather than loſe it, he would join battle with the king. 
Yet the opinions in his camp were very different; ſor the prince of 4ſcoli thought 

not the loſs of that place of ſo great concernment, that to divert it, it was fit to in- 
cur the uncertainty of a battle, with the hazard of thoſe only forces that were in be- 
ing to reſiſt the enemy; and conſidering that the pope's and catholick king's ſupplies; 
which had already paſſed the mountains, being expected, it would be a very * 

raſnneſs to put that now in the power of fortune, which within a few days might be 
made more certain, and more ſecure. The duke of Aumale, on the other ſide, tho- 
roughly vext at his late misfortune, and longing to piece it up again; argued; that 
the loſs of that place was of great moment to the affairs of the province, for that in 
thoſe quarters there remained no other important town of their party; but that their 
reputation was of much greater importance, which would be much diminiſhed; if 
being come up to the very face of the enemy with forces in number not inferior to 
theirs, they ſhould let that place be taken from them without ſtirring, or diſputing The Duke of 
it with the ſword. The duke of Mayenne aſſented to the more ſecure advice, parts bene te. 


W le „ SO | | © « ſolves not to. 
ly becauſe he was of a nature . not much inclined to dangerous. reſolutions; part- 


6 | : ; hazard a Bat- 
ly becauſe with the prince of Ascoli and the Spaniards he did more by treaty than com- tle with tbe 
mand; and he ſaw them very reſolute in not conſenting by any means to the hazard King. 


of a battle. i; „ . ee OE on ge Yo 
But the king, deſirous to find out what the enemy intended, having no quicker 
way to make himſelf certain of it, cauſed the mareſchal de Byron to paſs the river with 
the greater part of his horſe, to ſee if the duke would move to fight or keep faſt in 
his quarters. Butas ſoon as the mareſchal was adyanced within ſight of Han; and of 
the army of the league, which was encamped in the midſt of the great high way, he 
found the country clear and free; nor did any ſtir out of their quarters to ſkirmiſh in 
the plain field : which having come to paſs, not one day alone, but three together 
ſucceſſively, the king apprehending that the duke thought to defend Mon with no- 
thing but the reputation of his being near it, took heart, and cauſed the curtine of 
St. Eloy to be battered upon the fifteenth day; and having beaten down the works on 
each ſide, on the ſixteenth day in the morning, being reſolved to give the aſſault; ge 
made his cavalry paſs over the river, as he was wont to do, that they might be in 
_ readineſs if the enemy ſhould ſtir ; and having drawn his foot into their diviſions; | 
gave the baron de Byron order to advanee and aſſault the town; Monſieur de Ville hav- The Sieur d 
ing, as long as poſſibly he could, expected relief. in vain;and ſeeing himſelf now in ſuch Ville, Gover- 
a condition, that he was not able to reſiſt that fierce aſſault which was preparing a- nor of Noyor, 
gainſt him, cauſed a ſign to be given that he would parly, and in a few hours con 2 od 42 
cluded to ſurrender, if within two days the duke of Mayenne did not either fight, of n, ©2702 


ready to give 


put at leaſt five hundred men into the town: which being agreed upon, and hoſtages the AMavlt, 
given on both ſides, he diſpatched a Gentleman to the duke of Mayenne, to let him parlies, and 
know the agreement; who having conſulted again with his commanders, and con- CO Os 
cluded as they before had determined, drew off to the walls of Han the ſame evening; a 1 
and the ſieur de Ville ſincerely performing the agreement, delivered up Noyo# upon the were not re- 
eighteenth day into the hands of monſieur d Eſtree for the king. | vithin 


A {6 lieved within 
After the taking of Noyon, men's minds on both ſides were taken up with the ex- two Days; 


pectation of the foreign forces, which with equal fortune delayed to appear: for the which is per- 


Germans, who, to the number of 8000 foot and 4000 horſe; had been raiſed by the en 
viſcount de Turenne, by the help of the proteſtant princes; moved with great dificuly 
for want of money, and expected that for the drawing together and maintenance of 
them, a great ſum ſhould be furniſhed from England; which the queen being to 

raiſe upon her people, who had promiſed to pay it upon certain conditions, matters 
were not ſo ſoon ordered, nor did the conditions prove of mutual ſatisfaction: for the 
Engliſh, continuing deſirous to recover footing in France, and particularly in Norman- 
dy, a province in former times long poſſeſſed by them, had promiſed the queen three 
hundred thouſand ducats to be ſpent in the affairs of France, provided ſhe got ſome 
convenient ſea-port to be given her, not only for ſecurity of their money, but al- 
ſo for a landing-place of commerce, and that mY might have more commodioyfly 

| 882 = ; 2 Les ttaffick 
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1591. traffick in the kingdom of France : which being at firft demanded, and now again, 
under pretence of the earneſt importunity of her ſubjects, effectually urged by the 

queen, no leſs than liberty of conſcience for the Hugonots, kept the king in a great 

deal of trouble, not being willing to deprive himſelf of Diepe, the place where he had 

tried and ſuſtained the firſt encounters of his fortune z much leſs of Calais, upon which 

the Engliſh had too ſtrong pretenſions; and the other places were in poſſeſſion of the 

league : Wherefore he at laſt propounded, and (by ſending the fieur de Salettes, a Hu- 

gonot Gentleman) gave firm promife to the queen, that he would lay ſiege to the city 

of Rouen; towards the taking whereof, if the Engliſp would help with men and mo- 

ney, he would give them ſome reaſonable juriſdiction in it, to the end that they might 

freely and ſecurely traffick ; and then if he could take Candebec and Harfleur, towns 

near that city, he would conſign unto them one of thoſe ports, which might ſerve for 

a free open retreat for their ſhipping. To which conditions, while the Exgliſb un- 
willingly conſented, and while they were treated ef on both ſides with uſual caution, 

the coming of the Germans was protracted; nor could they ever be got to move, till 

the firſt one hundred thouſand ducats were paid down, and aſſignments given for the 

. ether two hundred thouſand. : | | 

On the other ſide, the duke of Monte- Marciano, and the forces which from Milan 

marched towards Flanders, at the duke of Savoy's urgent importunities had received 

orders to ſtay for ſome days within his ſtate, to the end that with their countenance 

The Date of and aſſiſtance he might recover ſome places which had been taken from him, and re- 
l. brains preſs the forces of monſieur Les Diguieres, who fiercely beſtirred himſelf, ſometimes 
that thePope's in Dauphine, ſometimes in Provence. The duke was troubled that the king's party 
Forces march- had taken ſome places, though of no great importance; but he was much more trou- 
ing towards bled at a fort which Les Diguieres had begun to raiſe over - againſt Montmeillan : 
| e eee Wherefore having obtained that the Italian army, and likewiſe four theuſand Swwiſſes 
* his State, © raiſed by the pope, ſhould ſtay ſome time with him, he ſpurred up Don Amadeo for 
to ſtrengthen the recovery of that fort, called Moreſtello, from the place where it was built, and he 
his Deſigns a. with other forces entred into Daupbine another way, while count Franceſco Martinengo, 
Salt _—_ with the greateſt ſtrength of his army, beſieged and ſtraightned the town of Barre in 
guierei. Provence. Monſieur Les Diguieres, who was forced ſometimes to aiſiſt in the affairs of 
Daupbine, ſometimes to help monſieur de la Valette in Provence, was now ſet forward to 
| raiſe the fiege of Barre, while la Valette beſieged and battered Gravion ; but being 
e 2 of arrived ſo late, that the defendants had already articled to ſurrender it, after ſome 
ech the Fon ſlight encounters, he was returned with exceeding great celerity to relieve fort More- 
of Moreſgello. ſtello, and with four hundred horſe and three thouſand foot, was advanced as far as 
| Ponte Chiara, a place near and proper for his intention; which being known to the 
Ca voyards, who were ſtrengthned with part of the pope's forces, they roſe ſilently 

from the ſiege, which they had continued already many days, and leaving the fort 
behind them, encamped themſelves upon the ſame way, by which they ſaw the 
French army would advance. But Les Diguieres having himſelf viewed and diſco- 
vered the camp, and number of the enemy, and making no great account of the raw 
men that were in that army, in compariſon of his old ſoldiers, reſolved to fight, 
thinking with a fierce boldneſs eaſily to ſtrike a terror in them. Wherefore, both 

the armies being between the meuntain and the river are, in a narrow place, which 

| favoured the ſmall number of his forces, he parted his infantry into two bodies, one 

of which he ſent up by the ſteep of the hill, and the other along the bank of the river ; 

and he, keeping the plain with his cavalry, divided into four ſquadrons, with ſome 
muſfettiers mixed and placed among the horſe, advanced reſolutely to attack the 
enemy. The Savoyards having drawn up the army in very good order, advanced 

likewiſe, and received the encounter in the front very couragiouſly ; but while they 
fought, and in fighting had their eyes and minds wholly taken up with the ene- 

my that was before them, they were ſuddenly charged in the flank, by the foot 

that were come about by the way of the hill, which they had not taken care to make 

good: Wherefore being ſtaggered at that unexpected accident, they broke their 

ranks, and without making much reſiſtance eafily took flight, But being come 
into the plain that was behind them, recovering courage, they fell to rally again, 

and once more to face about; and ſo much the rather, becauſe their being ſtronger in 

horſe, and having a very ſpacious open field, gave them very great advantage in re- 

newing the battle; yet nevertheleſs, the cenquerors fellowing up with wondertu! 
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ſpeed and fury, they were terrified in ſuch manner, that being diſperſed, they were 1591, 
purſued to the very walls of Monmeillan, with the loſs of fifteen hundred men, two , a 
cornets, eighteen foot. colours, and great ſtore of ſpoil and baggage. But this unhap- TheSavozards 
py accident, which cut off all hopes of making any further progreſs at that time, 8 
and the importunities of the dukes of Mayenne and Lorain, to have the popiſh and the French. 
Spaniſh forces to march to hinder the paſſage of the Germans, were the cauſes that Savoy 
being left, they advaneed thro? the country of Bourgongne directly towards Lorain. 
The duke of Mayenne, fince the taking of Noyon, to put in order and increaſe his 
army, had ſtaid ſtill at Han, (whilſt the king, victoriouſly advancing, over-ran the 
whole country) in which place preſident Feannin, being returned from the court of 
Spain, found him, but brought back no pleaſing anſwer to any of thoſe things he 
had negotiated with the catholick king. The duke of Mayenne had been of opinion, ,, 4. .. 
that the artificial reſerved proceedings of the Spaniards had ſprung from the nature nb 
and will of the miniſters ill affected to his perſon, or deſirous to do more than what from Spain; 
was given them in charge by the royal council; he thought that the duke of Parma, a but brings ns 
very wary prudent ſoldier, would unwillingly hazard his reputation againſt the king, COR 57 
followed by almoſt an invincible nobility, and in his actions prompt, fearleſs, and — hs 
reſolute 3 he believed that Diego d' Iuvarr, and Mendozza (who, for many particular * ; 
accidents, were ill diſpoſed towards him) either to make him loſe his credit, or out 
of covetouineſs did convert thoſe moneys that were ſent to other uſes, and often diſ- 
poſed of them without his privacy at their own pleaſures, and did affuredly think, 
that as ſoon as the catholick king was once fully informed of the affairs of France, of 
the intereſts of every one, and of his pains, endeavours, and authority (he would ſoon 
reſolve in favour of him, give him ſufficient aſſiſtance to make an end of the war; 
and permit him to negotiate the getting of the crown for himſelf : For this cauſe he 
had deprived himſelf of the help and counſel of preſident Feannin, ſending him td 
the court, as one privy to all his moſt ſecret thoughts, well informed of all particulars; 
full of wary prudence, and for experience and eloquence, able to undergo the weight 
of ſo difficult a buſineſs. But both he and the preſident found themſelves much deceiv- 
ed in their opinion; for (whether that had been the aim of the Spaniards from the be- 
ginning, or that the counſel given and imprinted by the miniſters that reſided in 
France had cauſed that reſolution) they in Spain deſired the war ſhould be drawn 
out in length with a ſlow progreſs ; that the duke of 72 ſhould not riſe ſo higli 
in credit and authority with his party, as to be able to diſpoſe of things by himſelf, 
and that by degrees the way might be facilitated, either to the union of the crowns, 
or to the election of the Infanta Iſabella, which could not, without long time and 
much patience be obtained; and at leaſt (if nothing elſe could be done) they would 
make themſelves ſure, that ſo many expences and troubles ſhould redound to the pro- 
fit and augmentation of their monarchy: Wherefore, when Feannin was come thi- 
ther, he, in his firſt audience, found, that king Philip was fully informed in all things, 
and very far from that inclination, which the duke of Mayenne, at ſo great a diſ- 
| tance, had fancied to himſelf ; yet did he, with all poſſible arts, labour in his follow: 
ing audiences to take away thoſe impreſſions which he thought contrary to the dukes 
intereſts, and to perſuade the king to concur with him in his own ends; but all was 5% An. 
in vain, nor could he ſee that he advanced or profited any thing ; for, treating a- Chee to Pre- 
bout money, he not only found the king indiſpoſed to allow a greater ſum than he fidentFeannin 
was wont; but even theſe very moneys which were before given to the duke of May. | 
ente, he had now determined ſhould paſs thro? the hands of his miniſters (tho? with 
the duke's participation) alledging, that he had ſeen but very ſmall fruits of ſo many 
expences, that he would not have his ſupplies to be ſecret, but that every one ſhould 
ſee and know from whence they came, and ſhould be obliged for them to the prin- 
cipal author. Then ee, the armies, he ſaid, his will was they ſhould ad- 
vance into France to help againſt the danger of religion, and to eſtabliſh a catholick 
king that might be generally liked of: but that the duke of Parma could not ſo ſoon 
leave Flanders, the ſtates of Holland having taken Zutphen in Frieſland, and other 
places in Brabant, and that it was needful not to proceed longer by chance, with. 
out knowing what was te be done; and that therefore it was neceſſary to aſſemble the 
ſtates to reſolve upon the election of a king, to the end that they might go on with or- 
der and deliberation to a certain determinate end; Finally, as for the pa ing of 
the duke of Mayenne's French forces, raiſed and commanded by him, he aid he Was 
ready to do it, when the principal reſolution was once taken : Wherefore lie con- 
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cluded, that he would ſend a new ambaſſador into France to declare his intention 


to the ſtates, and'to cauſe that to be determined of which was neceſſary for the per- 
fecting of the enterpriſe z and that in the mean time, he would give order to the 


duke of Parma to return into France as ſoon as the affairs of Flanders would per- 


Guiſe. 


mit; but that time was not to be loſt, and that the aſſembly of ſtates ought Ay be 
appointed and called till the end of which, he was not diſpoſed to make any more 
powerful expedition of men or moneys. This was the laſt concluſion ; nor could 
Feannin, by urging the ſtate of affairs, the diffidences of the French, the intereſts of 
that party, the merits of the houſe of Lorain, the pains and authority of the duke 
of Mayenne, obtain any thing more: And with this reſolution he was returned to 
give the duke an account thereof, who more perplexed than ever he had been, 
and having loſt the confidence that his arts ſhould overcome thoſe of the Spaniards, 
was alſo overtaken with new trouble, at the liberty of his nephew Charles, duke of 


That prince, ſince the death of his father, had always been kept priſoner ; nor, 


tho his freedom had been much treated of, had any attempt ever ſucceeded ; and 


the king had always ſtifly denied to change him for any body, alledging, That he 
was not a priloner of war, but of juſtice: Nor (tho' his mother made great com plaints 
and exclamations) had the duke of Mayenne ever cared much-to get his liberty; fore- 


ſeeing that his freedom would endanger the diviſion of hig party, by teaſon of the de- 


pendance that many would have upon him, in reſpect of the memory of his father, and 
of benefits received from him; and that the common people would willingly concur 
to exalt him: ſo that if he would not acknowledge his ſuperiority, but ſhould attempt 


to put himſelf in the place long held by his father and grandfather, the league was 
without doubt like to be divided and diſunited : Wherefore he deſigned not to apply 


himſelf in good earneſt to procure his freedom, till things were reduced to ſuch a con- 


dition, that it ſhould not be in his power to diſturb them if he were at liberty. But 


now, whether the king (as ſome believed) foreſeeing the ſame, had underhand given 


Charles Duke 
of Guiſe hav- 


ing been long 


kept Priſoner 
at Tours, e- 
ſcapes at 
Noonday, 
and flees to 
Bourges. 


way to his enlargement, or that the ſieur de la Chaſtre, an old ſervant and dependent 


of his father's, who had the near Government of Berry, had proſperouſly procured it; 


certain it is, that having plotted and agreed that a lacky and a Valet de Chambre with 
a very ſwift horſe, ſent by la Chaſtre, ſhould ſtay for him in the fields under the 
caſtle of Tours, in which he was kept priſoner, he upon the fifteenth day of Auguſt, 
being riſen from table about noon, and having afterward ſhut himſelf up in his chamber 
to take his reſt, while the Guards that kept him, and his other ſervants, entertained 
themſelves merrily eating and drinking, he having locked them all dexterouſly into 

the room where they were at dinner, went up to the top of a tower that ſtood toward 


the field, and with, a Jadder of ſilk, which had been ſecretly ſent him in a pie, let 


himſelf down the wall, with exceeding great danger; and being come fafe to the 
Ground, ran along the river fide of the Loire towards the fields, where he found the 
horſe and thoſe that expected him, and with infinite ſpeed galloped to find the baron 
de la Maiſon, ſon to the ſieur de la Chaſtre, who ſtayed for him ſome few miles off be- 
yond the river Cher, with three hundred horſe; wherewith being conveyed into Berry, 
he was received with infinite ligns of joy in the city of Bourges. Monſieur de Souvray 
Governor of Tours, and monſieur de Grillon, (who, ſince the wound teceived in his 
left arm in thoſe fauxbourgs, had ever ſtayed in that town) having heard news, that 
la Chaſtre's horſe were roving about thoſe parts, and doubting ſome intelligence in the 
city, had, for ſome days, kept the Gates ſhur, and looked more ſtrictiy to their 
Guards than they were wont: but being ſuddenly advdertiſed by captain Rouvray Go- 


vernor of the caſtle, of the duke's flight, they entred, or feigned to enter into a much 


greater ſuſpicion, and cauſed the Gates to be opened with ſo much caution (becauſe 


they would firſt draw all the ſoldiers into arms, and make a diligent diſcovery without} 


that the duke having had the advantrge of above an hour and half, could not after- 


ward be overtaken by thoſe that followed him ; which confirmed the jealouſy ſome 


had, that the king had ſecretly commanded he ſhould be permitted to eſcape, ſince 
that all thoſe days, letters and meſſages were without reftraint ſuffered to come to him, 
and preſents to be ſent, among which was the pie with the ſilk ladder in it, without 


which his eſcape could not have been effected. 


This news being brought to the heads of the two parties, as it did not diſpleaſe che 
king, who hoped ſome Good would grow out of that evil : ſo did it pierce the duke 
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of Mayenne to the quick, Le ar in that preſent conjuncture of time, wherein he 159 1. 
was diffident of the Spaniards, and of many French of the party; who were ill. ſatisfied -  . ;. . nl 
with him: yet diſſembling this affliction, and loſing courage, having expreſled. fitting The Duke 6 


joy for the freedom of his nephew, he exhorting him as ſoon as he could to come, unto d 4glxafid. 
him, thinking, that not being well informed of matters, not known to many, as ed for the D. 
oon as he ſhould be with him, he would yield to his age, prudence, and the pol- of Guiſes eſ- 
ſeſſion wherein he was of governing all things: and having recourſe to art, to bridle capt, ſtrives 
the arts of the other confederates, he preſently by the means of monſieur de Villeroy 4 mow _ 
cauſed a treaty of intelligence to be begun with the cardinal of.. Bourbon and the other 3 i 
princes of the blood, whom he knew (by the relation of the ſieur des Portes) to be hand with the 
_ diſcontented with he king, and to try to ſet on foot a third and different party; judg- Cardinal. of, 

ing, that he ſhould by that means beget a jealouſy in the Spaniards,. and neceſſitate oa N | 
them to conſent, if not to all; at leaſt to many of his demands. Nor was Villeroy lord, that en- 
(being always deſirous that the war ſhould end in an accommodation) ſlack by the deavour to & 
means of his brother the abbot de Cheſy, to promote that treaty, which, with hopes, a third party 
and imaginary conditions, was artificially kept alive. 3 foot. 
But the king (who had got an inkling of the buſineſs) ſtanding between the ma- 
chinations of theſe, which did neeeſſitate him to his converſion, and the earneſt de- 

fires of the Engliſh, and the princes of Germany who urged him to give them places 
in his kingdom, and ſecurities for the liberty of religion; wherein they pretended 

that he muſt ſtil] perſevere, if he would have their aſſiſtance) was no leſs afflicted 

than the duke of Mayenne : which affliction increaſed much, after he was arrived at 

Sedan: For the monies of England were not yet diſburſed; ' and the Germans had 5 
therefore delayed their coming ſo long, that it was thought the Popiſb and Spaniſh 

forces would get into Lorain before them: and to his other troubles was added, that 
Charlotte de la Mark heireſs of that dutchy, being kept in that city, of an age ripe 
and marriageable, he was forced to take a reſolution of matching her, leſt the Fn 3» 

of Lorain ; preventing him (as he had a moſt earneſt defire) ſhould give her to wife 

to one of his ſons. As the importance of that dutchy; and particularly of the eity 
of Sedan, did neceſſitate the king to provide, that it might not fall to the duke of 
Lorain; fo did it keep him in great doubt, to whom he ſhould give that lady in 
marriage, who carried with her the poſſeſſion of a ſtate of ſo great conſequence: Carls 
Gonzaga ſon to the duke of Nevers, aſpired to this match, confining with her lands 
by the dutchy of Retelois, whereof he bore the title; but her being of the Hugondt 
religion, as likewiſe the people and Gentry of thoſe places, was the cauſe the king 
would not reſolve to ſatisfie him, leſt he ſhould alienate that party from him, and dil- 
content thoſe whom he laboured to keep with ſo much pains and induſtry. On the other 
ſide, he doubred leſt the duke of Nevers (of a nature apt to take diſguſts) ſhould be of- 
fended, if he ſhould propoſe any other match of inferior quality to his fon: Which con- 
trary conſiderations, after they had held him ſome days in ſuſpence, it being neceſſar 1 
to reſolve, at laſt he concluded to marry her to the viſcount de Turenne, as well becauſe Charlotte de li 
of the confidence he had in him, as becauſe he was of the ſame religion; and much Mark Heir te 
Or en ae? ; | 3 * - the Dutchy of 
more to reward him for his excellent ſervice done in raiſing and bringing in the fo- Bouillon, is gi- 
reign army: but it preſently produced that effect which the king had before appre- yen in Marri- 
hended : for the duke of Nevers was incenſed to ſuch a height, that he began to encline age to Henry 
to thoſe that preſſed his converſion, and to hold ſecret intelligence with the cardinal of Fa. 2 
Bourbon, the duke of Longueville his ſon in law, and with the reſt of the new party, 3 15 
| who made ſhew to move principally for religion, which they ſaid was trampled under which the D. 
foot, and themſelves deceived, while notwithſtanding all promiſes, thofe were advanced of Never is 


in ſtrength and power, who openly profeſſed to live and die Hugonots. Nor was there diſguſted 
any other remedy for this miſchief, ſave to be inceſſantly in action, and not to fuffer idle- 
_ neſs to give nouriſhment to thoſe thoughts, but to let victorious enterpriſes put to filence 
and quiet thoſe ſpirits which were yet kept hidden in the breaſts of men : For which 
cauſe, he laboured ſo much in ſolliciting the march of the German army, and in fend- 
ing them thoſe ſams by little and litele, which with infinite diligence he had been able 
to get together from ſeveral parts; that in the end he joined with them, before the Po. 
piſb and Spaniſh armies were come up to croſs that union, as the duke of Mayenne had ever 
ſtriven and endeavoured to do: fa great an error, that it rendered vain all thoſe ſo 
vaſt expences made, and fo many labours undergone, for the gathering together and 
bringing in of theſe forces : for they ring inconſiderately ſpent their time in Savoy, 
| | + | * 
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1591, to attend buſineſſes that did no ways advance the ſum of the war, arrive dnot ſcon 
enough to hinder the king's joining with the Germans, upon which depended the 
principal point of the war of this year. 2 | 

Now the king united, without oppoſition, with the viſcount de Turenne, and havin 
The King be- taken many caſtles aboyt Metz and Sedan, at laſt aſſaulted Attigny a great town, into 
ing joined which all the riches, goods and cattle of the neighbouring places were reduced; and 
with the Ger- having very proſperouſſy taken it, he gave all the pillage (which was very great) unto 
man AMY, the Germans, who being ill provided of money, were refreſhed and quieted for ſome 
takes Attigny, *., : O : 2 
whither all time: after which booty, the king (always ready to embrace valiant counſels) thought 
the wealth of good to try whether the commanders of the league had a heart to come to a battle: 
the neigh- Wherefore, having know that the forces of the pope, the duke of Lorain, and the 
en 3 duke of Mayenne, were alſo at laſt joined together at Verdun, he would needs draw 
besagt i. up to them, and provoke them by his preſence, and all other poſſible means to put it 
and grants the to a day, judging the /talian forces to be yet raw, and the duke of Lorain's not well 
pillage of it to aſſured, and therefore no way be compared to his, | 
the Ger mann. Wherefore being departed from Attigny upon the firſt of Ofober, he quartered 
that night with his van-guard at @randpre, upon which day monſieur d' Ambliſe, who 
commanded part of the Lorain forces, having marched from Montfaulcon, joined with 
the army of the league. The next day about noon the king arrived with his army 
within ſight of Verdun, ſpreading his ſquadrons largely imbattelled along the plain. 
On the other ſide, they of the league who were encamped without the city, drew them- 
ſelves up in battalia under the walls; the 7talians having the right wing, the duke of 
l. rain the battel, and the duke of Mayenne's French the left; yet the duke himſelf 
The king re- commanding and ordering the whole camp as he pleaſed. At the firſt arrival, there 
inforced by the began fo great and fo hot a ſkirmiſh between the two armies, that many of the com- 
Ne 00. manders themſelves thought it would be a battle; for the ſieurs de Praſlin, de la Curee, 
6 the Vil. d. Arges, and the baron d' Giury with the king's light horſe in four diviſions, advanced 
count de Ju- to the very face of the enemy to ſkirmiſh, being ſeconded on the right hand, and on 
renne, offers the left, by the count de Brienne, and the ſieur de Marivaut, with two hundred Cui- 
5 3 = raſſiers; and on the other ſide, Cavalier Avolio, Ottavio Ceſis, and Aſcanio della Cornia 
bur in the Were likewiſe advanced with the pope's light-horſe, and the ſieur d Ambliſe ſeconded 
plain of Ver- them with a body of Lorain lances. But though the ſkirmiſh was very fierce in the 
dun. beginning, the ſieur de Praſlins horſe being killed under him, and the ſieur de la Curee 
thrown to the ground with the ſhock of a lance, the Italians behaving themſelves very 
gallantly every where; yet were the duke's of Lorain and Mayenne reſolved not to 
fight, becauſe the catholick king's forces that were come out of aby (following their 
wonted counſels) had denied to follow them and were marched ſtraight to join with 
the duke of Parma, and the pope's Swiſſes were not above three thouſand : Wherefore 
not thinking themſelves ſtrong enough to deal with the king's army in ſo open a place, 
as is the plain that lies before Verdun, the ſkirmiſh, by their order, cooled by little and 
little, and they drawing back their men under the Walls (yet without ſhew of fear) 
the king took up his quarters, and entrenched himſelf within fight of the town, and 
of their army. _—_ - N e þ OE 
All forts of proviſions came in plentifully to the camp of the league, and the ci- 
ty furniſhed them with many conveniences, not only for victual, but for lodging un- 
der cover; whereas the king, in the midſt of an enemies country, and the weather 
being very rainy, ſuffered both for want of victual, and conveniency, nor could his 
ſoldiers (accuſtomed to another kind of diſcipline ) endure the hardſhip and in- 
commodities of lying in the field in ſo contrary a ſeaſon. To other things was ad- 
ded a moſt cruel ſtorm that night, with thunders, whirlwinds, and infinite rain, which 
ſpoiled all the ſoldiers huts, and overflowing all the plain, put the whole army in 
wonderful confuſion : Wherefore next day, the king, after he had ſtood firm in bat- 
talia for many hours, and none of the enemies appearing in the field, faced about with 
his army, and marched back to quarter again at Crandpre. There the Germans were 
like to have mutinied, not being paid the money that had been promiſed them: Where- 
fore the king, who could not do no leſs than perform his promiſes to the queen of 
England, that he might receive the two hundred thouſand ducats, having made pro- 
viſion at Sedan (with the jewels and credit of the princeſs Charlotte) of a certain ſum of 
money to quiet his Germans, took, without delay, the way towards Normandy, to 
beſiege at laſt the city of Rouen. e ER: 1 
The 
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The duke of Mayenne, contrary to whoſe expectation the pope's forces had fo long 159 l. 
delay d their coming, and who had alſo ſeen the king of Spain's march ſtraight to- | 
wards Lorain, without making any ſtay, preſently difpatched the count de Brifſac 
to the duke of Parma, to proteſt unto him, that if he entered not into the kingdom, 
or ſent not ſuch ſupplies as ſhould be ſufficient to oppoſe the king, the affairs of the 
league, and the ftate of religion would be very much endangered, and that he ſhould 
not be able to hinder many from making their peace, as (ſeeing the ſlowneſs and ill 
counſels of the confederates) they daily threatned. The duke made this 3 
more at large to Diego d' Ivarra, who was there preſent; ſhewing him the wonderful 
ill effect which the delays and ſecret practices of the Spaniards did produce for if 
all the Catholick king's expences and forces which he had granted ſeverally, to this 
man, and to that, in Bretagne, Provence, Savoy and Languedoc, had been put into one 
body, and all imployed to the root of the buſineſs, and to the ſpring-head of affairs; 
the victory over the king would thence have enſued, and alſo the ſuppreſſion of their 
enemies in all places ; but whilſt the diviſion of the league was endeavoured, whilſt 
his counſels were not believed, and whilſt the duke of Parma would not advance the 
king had found opportunity to receive his foreign forces; and now being grown 
powerful, he over-ran all France at his pleaſure, to the admiration and Grief of all 
ood men. But theſe proteſtations and reaſons not availing with Diego d Ivarra, who 
Pad received another impreſſion, and was otherwiſe inclined ; and the cauſe trom h Dukes e f 
whence this hardneſs proceeded, being clearly ſeen by the relation of the preſident ie 
nin, the dukes of Lorain and Mayenne not being able any other way to hinder it, Mayenn: agree 
agreed together (though ſecretly) in this general, to keep cloſe and united together, ſecretly nor ts 
and not to ſuffer that any ſhould be admitted to the crown, not only who was a e ; 
ſtranger, but who was not of their own family; and that if they were conſtrained to zny to be king 
yield to any other perſons, a prince of the blood of the catholick religion ſhould be of France, not 
| choſen, and never to conſent, either to the alienation of diviſion of the kingdom. only that was 
With this firm reſolution, confirmed alſo by writing which they ſigned, the duke * , but 
of Mayenne ſet himſelf in order to proſecute the war, and being departed from Ver = = eng 
dun, with the pope's army and his own, and with the ſupplies he had obtained from family, or at 
the duke of Lorain, (who gave way that the count de Vaudemont, the count de Cha- leaſt a prince 
ligny, and the ſieur de Baſſompierre ſhould follow him) he took the way toward Cham- - _ Rs 
pagne, that he might not go too far from the confines, till he heard the determinati- hi Ker 0 
ons of Flanders. ns | . g FR Ds yy 
When the duke was arrived at Rete! in Champagne; the duke of @uiſe came up to The Duke of 
him, accompanied with fix hundred horſe, all Gentlemen, who upon the fame of his. Mayenne being 
being at liberty, were come in to him; and though at his arrival, their greetings and at re the 
out ward actions ſhewed kindneſs and confidence in one another; yet did not their ſe: 2 _ 23 
cret diſcourſes correſpond, either to that kindneſs or confidence: For juſt as the duke ell accompa- 
of Mayenne, had ſuſpected, all thoſe that were unſatisfied with him, turned their eyes nied, and is 
upon this young prince full of high ſpirits, of an handſome preſence, courteous and received with 
affable in his behaviour, and which imported more than all, heir to his father's name, outward hes 
and to that love which all the people of France had profuſely born him. The Pari- (ui ome 
ſians, and particularly the council of - ſixteen, who could not endure to be kept under conferences, 
by the duke of Mayenne, and that he ſhould diſpoſe of the offices of the city as he their confi. 
pleaſed, without confiding in any of their number, did openly call upon the name, dence is not 
correſpondeiit 


and deſire the exaltation of this prince, and even the Spaniards applying themſelves 
to do him all poſſible honours, ſet him as a counterpoiſe againſt the duke of Mayenne, 
with whom they had no good intelligence, becauſe they ſaw him little inclined to fa- 
vour their deſigns. The ſieur de la Chaſtre, the ſieur de Vins, and colonel St. Paul 
followed him particularly, as in the General all thoſe that had been obliged by, or had 
depended upon his father; and he, though new come into play, and little informed 
of affairs, was not in any way failing unto himſelf: Wherefore being by the duke of 
Mayenne and the ſieur de Baſſompierre, made acquainted what they had agreed upon 


with the duke of Lorain, viz. Not to ſuffer any one to riſe to the crown that was not 

of their family; and in caſe they were forced otherwife, to name a prince of the 

blood; he at firſt excuſed himſelf, that he had not yet any information of buſineſſes, 

and afterwards demanded time to confer with the dutcheſs his mother, and final- 

ly concluded, that he would not allienate himſelf from the I but would 
en expreſly to that 

| ___ court; 


firſt hear the duke of Parma's opinians, and after diſpatch 
% F 
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1591, court, to treat of his affairs with the catholick king: Nevertheleſs, the duke of 
Ma enne, full of moderation, and accuſtomed to overcome all encounters with patience, 
. commending his nephews reſolution, and making ſhew that he would favour his ad- 
vancement, laboured to keep him near himſelf, not togive him means or conveniency 
to think or treat of new deſigns. | „ nn | 8 8 
At the news of Whilſt they paſſed the time here in theſe buſineſſes, expecting the count of Briſac's 
the death of return, and the anſwer from Flanders, the news of the pope's death arrived, which 
cu ob op bred new difficulties in all things; for the duke of Montemarciano, not knowing what 
duke of Men. the cardinals would determine, during the vacancy, nor what the pope that ſhould be 
#marciano in- Choſen would do, began to interpoſe delays, and to ſay he would not ſtir from what 
terpoſesdelays the duke of Parma ſhould reſolve : And Monſignore Matteucci, archbiſhop of Raguſa, 
an —_ commiſſary of the camp, having bur little money, propoſed the diſmiſſing of the 
Fas J wind Swiſſes, till new orders (which were to be expected from Kome) ſhould come; which 
depend upon , x : A . | | 
the will of the things, while they detain the duke of Mayenne in the ſame place, a new troubleſome 
Duke of Par- accident had like to have turned all the affairs of the league upſide down, 
W 8 The Pariſian council of Sixteen, moſt nearly united with the preachers, and with 
the colledge of Sorbonne, having from the very beginning been the Baſis and founda- 
tion of the league, had always pretended to rule matters their own way; wherein 
carrying themſelves with theſe paſſions and affections that are proper to factious per- 
ſons, without any regard to the conſervation of the members of the crown, or to the 
decency and reputation of the French nation, they only laboured for thoſe things that 
might ſuppreſs the king, (whom they perfectly hated) extinguiſh the name and party 
of the Hugonots, and put the reins of Government into the hands of perſons that 
might rule according to their deſire and appetite; But the duke of Mayenne, though 
he owed to theſe the beginning of his exaltation, the maintenance of the league, the 
ſupport of the war, and the late defence of Paris ; was not yet inclined to follow their 
ways, but rather (wholly intent upon keeping the kingdom entire} ſtrove to bridle 
and moderate their turbulent ſpirit 3 wherefore he had from the beginning inſtituted 
the council'of ſtate, contradiſtin from this, wherein were many prudent moderate 
men, who did counterbalance and reſtrain the courſe of things: among theſe, the arch- 
biſhop of: Lyons, the ſieur de Villeroy, preſident)}Feannin, the biſhop of Meaux, and the 
ſieur de Videville, who were all averſe from the Spaniſh attempts, and from the in- 
_ conſiderate zeal of the preachers. The duke had alſo endeavoured to maintain 
the authority of the parliament in credit and vigour, referring many important buſi- 
neſſes unto it, and bearing great reſpect to the decrees which in divers matters were 
made by thouſe counſellors: And though the fidelity of the firſt preſident Briſſon, and 
many others had been ſuſpected, as if they would have laboured to make the city 
revolt unto the king's party; yet he diſſembling the matter, was not ſorry that one 
council ſhould counterpoiſe the other, and was always diſpleaſed when the Sixteen 
accuſed him and many others of the council, of treachery : For though he ſaw that 
ſome of them were inclined to the king, and managed buſineſſes, in favour of him, 
he did not believe they could do much hurt, but rather help exceedingly to reſtrain the 
impetuous determinations of the Sixteen, by which he feared to be turned about, if the 
parliament ſhould fink in credit and authority. This ſecret emulation between the 
The Council parliament, and the council of ſtate on the one ſide, and the council of Sixteen on 
of Sixteen falls rhe other, diſcovered itſelf by little and little, and proceeded ſo far, that as theſe were 
into an _— partial to the greatneſs and authority of the duke of Mayenne, ſo the others made them- 
e, dane or ſelves favourers of the Spaniſh demands, and in many things contrary to the duke. 
Parizand with Theſe were thoſe who in the ſiege precipitately made many of the citizens to be exe- 
the council of cuted, that were ſpected to be for the king: theſe, fomented by the duke of N- 
State choſen  ,1,475, contradicted the election which the duke had made of the Officers of the city; 
1 oe mo" and theſe were the very ſame that were authors and introducers of the Spariſb Garri- 
Helle, ſon: and they did often labour that the Catholick king might have the Marks of Juſtice, 
| and be acknowledged as patron of the league, and protector of the crown of France. 
But now the paſſion of theſe men ſtil] encreaſing, being unſatisfied with the duke of May- 
enne, whom they taxed of fear and meanneſs of ſpirit ; and being mad againſt the parlia- 
ment, whoſe Gravity they ſaw withſtood their power, they were grown bold and 
preſumptuons ſince the duke of Gyi/e was at liberty, and ſince the Spaniards (having 
diſcovered the agreement between the dukes of Mayenne and Lorain) began openly to 
try to pull it down, and to draw unto themſelves the forces of the party, the . | 
* . — — 5555888 | | whereo 
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whereof conſiſted in the city of Paris, Theſe had the common people at their devo- 
tion, not only by reaſon of their natural dependance as fellow-citizens; but alſo be- 
cauſe they were weary of contributions, which the greedy nature of the duke of May- 
enne did often multiply beyond what was fit; the diſburſing of them afterwards not ex- 
cuſing the weight of thoſe burthens with his honour and equity. Wherefore ſome of 
the chief of the Sixteen, that were moſt affectionate to the party, (whom they called 
Zealots) began to contrive the way to abaſe the authority of the parliament, that they 
might be able more eaſily to diſpoſe of the affairs of the city, and put it either under 
the duke of Guiſe, or the immediate protection of king Philip. The Spaniſh miniſters 
aſſented to, or rather concurred in this attempt; and no leſs than they, the biſhop of 

Piacenza, who ſince the pope's death was wholly turned to favour Spain; and the 
principal men were the ſieur de Bufſy, Governor of the Baſtile, the ſieur de Cromay, 


counſellor of the great council, commiſſary Louchart, Ameline an advocate; Olivier 


a treaſurer, Boucher a divine, father Commolet a jeſuit, and divers others of the ſame 
condition. After many conſultations and debates among them, by advice of the bi- 
ſhop of Piacenza, they choſe four of the Sixteen, who ſhould go to the duke of May- 
enne to carry their complaints, and to demand that the council of ſtate might be re- 
pleniſhed with ſufficient faithful men, and ſuch as the city might confide in: That 
that council might always reſide in Pari: That the treaſurer's accounts might be over - 
looked, and eſpecially of one Ribes, that kept the duke of Mayenne's particular cof- 
fers: That this might be done by ſelect perſons approved of by the council 


of the Union: That the Gabelles might be taken away, which were newly im. 
poſed by the Governor Belin, and the Prevoſt des Merchands: That the city Garriſon 


might be pay'd and increaſed for their ſecurity : and finally, That preſident Briſſon; 
(againſt whom they carried a whole heap of complaints) and ſome other principal men 


of the parliament, might be put out of their offices, and ſeverely and exemplarily 


puniſhed and rooted out as traitors and rebels. ES GIN JEL oe 

Theſe four deputies came to Rheims at the time when the duke of Mayenne was gone 
into Lorain ; and having waited for him many days, they at laſt found him at Rerel ; 
where having been heard by him, they were at firſt ſharply reprehended as men 
that demanded too much, and aſpired unto an abſolute power: but afterward, not to 
exaſperate them utterly, he uſed them more favourably in their other audiences, 


ſhewing them, that whilſt he was buſied with the enemy, he had not leiſute to attend 


thoſe matters: That in due time and place, he would come perſbnally to Paris, td 


give them all poſſible ſatisfaction; and that in the interim they ſhould abſtain from 
. meddling with new deſigns, which put all things in confuſion, and doing themſelves 
harm, did wonderfully advantage the enemy. But theſe men being returned to Paris, 
not much edified by the duke's anſwer, and particularly offended at his firſt repre- 
henſion of them, inſtead of moderating, increaſed the boldneſs of the reſt; exclaiming 
| afreſh againſt the duke, and ſaying it was neceſſary to take ſome reſolution; for that 
they found him wholly averſe from their intentions: Wherefore all of them boiliny 
with anger, thinking themſelves undervalued by the duke, and at laſt being reſolved 
either to abaſe, or abſolutely to change the parliament, that they might govern the 
city their own way, they began to ſtir up the people, perſuading them that religion 

was betrayed, and that tae parliament endeavoured to put the city into the hands of 
the Navarrois. | 8 e VVV 

It happened that Brigard, one of the firſt fomenters of the league at Paris, having 
been accuſed, as if (having changed his mind) he held intelligence, and plotted ſe- 
cretly in favour of the king, was by the inſtigation of the Sixteen violently caſt in 
wp but in the mean time, while they proceeded lowly againſt him with due proofs; 


e found means, either by money, or his own induſtry, to eſcape ontof the place where 


he was kept, and alſo to get ſecretly out of the city, and out of the hands of his ene- 
mies: Which thing ſeemed very foul to the council of Sixteen, and thinking he had 
been maliciouſly let go, by the judges thetnſelves who made his proceſs, being raiſed 
to the height of their fury, and with this incentive fomented by the Spaniſh miniſters; 


and by the Garriſon which depended on them, they put the people in arms upon the 


fifteenth of November in the morning, and, without further conſideration; being led 
by the ſieur de Buſſy and commiſſary Louchart, having taken and blocked up all the 


ways that led to the place of juſtice; they took priſoners the firſt preſident Byiſſon, 


Claude I Archer, and Feban Tardif, one counſellor of the Chaſtelet; and the other nd 
| | "I | | he WS e ecken 
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1591, the court, who ware the ſame men that had made the proceſs of Brigard; theſe bein 
Brizard, who brought faſt bound to the Chaſtelet, the ſame day, without any lawful form of proceſs, 
had been im but ſome precipitate informations taken by the ſieur de Cromay, were ſtrangled in pri- 
238 * ſon, and the next morning ignominiouſly hanged up in publick upon the Gallows, 
Plot againſt Then, as if they had obtained ſome ſignal victory, running up and down the city, 
the League, with the common people armed and furious, they ſet their Guards in many places, and 
being eſcaped, threatned to take the ſame courſe againſt many others. The Governor deſiring to put 
the Judge . ſome ſtop to thole proceedings, being alſo adviſed to it by the dutcheſſes of Nemours 
ator yn by and Montpenſier, began to try whether the ſtrangers of the Garriſon would obey him: 
the People in but having found them all diſpoſed to favour the council of Sixteen, and their preſent 
Arms tumul- actions; and Aleſſandro de Monti having freely ſaid that he would not ſtir againſt thoſe 
tuouſly . who ſincerely managed the cauſe of God and of all good men; he thought it a better 
4 6p" 8 way to go out unarmed to parly with them, and to endeauour to appeaſe the people, 
cl of Sixteen and in part remedy thoſe miſchiefs that were like to follow : But neither did this ſuc- 
are cauſed to ceed; for they valued him but little, and the Prevoſt des Merchands much leſs, deſiring 
be ſtrangled, ardently to put them both out. All the ſixteenth day was fpent in this tumult; and 
CO on the ſeventeenth in the morning, their council being met in the houſe of a divine, 
Flight. named Pellettier, curate of St. Jaques de la Boucherie, they reſolved to put themſelves 
freely under the king of Spain's protection, and in the mean time to preſent ſome ar- 
Tha Council ticles to the council of ſtate, for the Government of the city, which by all means 
e = they would have accepted and put in execution. The articles contained, that a court 
itlelf e of juſtice ſhould be formed of men of their party, which ſhould proceed againſt here- 
the Protection ticks and favourers of the Navarrois 4 thinking with the judgments and executions of 
of the Catho- this, to deſtroy and annihilate the parliament : That all commerce with thoſe of St. 
lick King. Denis ſhould be broken; which the duke of Mayenne had eſtabliſhed, to facilitate the 
| 200 per ng ve concourſe of victuals: That the impoſts upon wine ſhould be taken away; and that 
4 he the account of all thoſe ſhould be over-looked, who had managed the monies raiſed by 
the Council of the contributions and Gabelles of the city: That the moneys that came in by the ordi- 
Sixteen. nary impoſts, ſhould not be ſpent but in the payment of the Garriſon, which ſhould 
be increaſed with foreigners, either Walloons, Italians, or Spaniards : That the coun- 
cil of ſtate ſhould be filled up to a certain number; and the men that ſhould be cho- 
ſen of it, were named by them : That likewiſe a council of war might be framed, 
whereof ſome colonels of the city were to be, and the chief commanders of the foreign 
- militia. z without the conſent of which council, the Governor ſhould not be able to 
| reſolve any thing: And finally, That the ſeals of the crown, which the duke of 
Mayenne carried about whereſoever he was himſelf, ſhould remain conflantly in the 
city, and not be removed to any other place. This being reſolved on, they preſent- 
ly diſpatched father Claudio Mattei with letters to king Philip, in which they pray'd 
him to take upon him their protection and Government: And having with cries and 
clamours made the council of ſtate to be aſſembled, they propounded the articles, to 
the end they might be confirmed and executed. The Governor and Prevoſt des Mer- 
chands, with ſome of the graveſt E/chevins, endeavoured to get the benefit of time, 
alledging, that the day was too far ſpent, and hoping that by delay the ardour of the 
people would be cooled: but the council, according to their advice, having determi- 
ned to ſtay till the next day, the Sixteen with the people in arms ſtopt madam de Ne- 
mours as ſhe was going out from the council, and would by all means have the articles 
confirmed ; which the council having choſen to do, as the leſſer evil, the dutcheſs 
herſelf, carrying forth the decree that was made about it, pray'd them with gentle 
words to forbear the execution of it till her ſon, the duke of Mayenne, had given his 
conſent ; without whoſe knowledge it was not fit things of ſo great importance ſhould 
be done; that the delay was but for a few days, that the council and ſhe herſelf would 
_ diſpatch the ſieur de Bourg to the duke to carry him the decree, and bring back his 
confirmation of it, and ſhe aſſured them ſhe ſhould remain fully contented and ſatiſ- 
fied. The fury of the people being in part appeaſed with this Grant, they began to 
lay down their arms, and to be quiet again, expecting the reſolution of the duke; 
who from KRetel, being gone to Laon, to meet with the dutcheſs, mother to the duke 
of Cuiſe, upon the twentieth day in the evening, received the news of what had hap- 
pened in Paris. N TE | Z . | 
He was wonderfully moved at ſo dangerous an accident, which was about to ſtrike 
directly at his authority, but yet would not ſhew any trouble of mind, left the duke 
7 45 | | | | | . of 
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bf Guiſe, who was preſent ſhould take notice of his anget againſt his dependants, but 
only ſaid, that he would expect the ſieur de Bourg (who the Governor wrote him 
word, was immediately to depart) to be berter informed of the buſineſs, and that 
it was good to remedy popular commotions with Gentleneſs, and not to be incenſed 
againſt them to avoid greater ſcandals and more pernicious errors: For the people 
drawn by a good zeal, do ordinarily move without conſideration; Theſe words ſet- 
tled the mind of the duke of Cuiſe, who was afraid leſt he ſhould prove cruel againſt 
his dependents, and the diſcourſes of the next day quieted him much more; fo that 
though the duke of Mayenne ſaid he would go to Paris to prevent thoſe miſchief that 
might happen by the diviſions of mens minds; yet he let himſelf be perſwaded to 
ſtay, becauſe he had the command of the army, and was to meet with the duke of 
Parma; who being come to Valenciennes, was in the end of the month to be at Chiſe, 
that they might reſolve together of the time and manner of his coming. The fieut 
du Bourg arrived the day following, from whom the duke had the whole narratiori 


of the buſineſs, and of the decree that had been made in the council of ſtate to ap · | 


peaſe the people; whereupon being reſolved to depart, and determining with himſelf 
to eſtabliſh his own power and authority by this occafion, he diſpatched monſieur de 
Rhoſne to the duke of Parma, to excuſe him if he could not be at the place appointed 


upon the prefixed day, and left the charge of the army, and of meeting with the 


duke of Parma, to the duke of Guiſe, but with ſuch caution, that to the end he 
might not be able to do any thing in arms, he gave ſecret orders to Rhoſue and Ta- 


vannes, who were mareſchals of the field, that they ſhould neither draw forth artillery, 


nor ammunition, which were ali at Ia Fere; and he gave the duke of Cuiſe no in- 
formation at all of the particulars that were to be treated of with the duke of Parma, 
to the end he might not be able to conclude any thing of moment, and having ob- 
tained of the duke of Montemarciano, and of commiſſary Matteucci, that the Swit- 
zers might not be diſmiſſed at that time; and that all the forces ſhould ſtay till His re- 
turn, ſhewing haſte and want of time, he took with him the counts of Yaudemont, 
Chaligny and Briſſac, the ſieurs de Baſſompierre and Villeroy, with ſeven hundred of his 
beſt horſe, part French, part Lorainers, and departed upon the five and twentieth in the 
morning towards Paris; leaving preſident Feannin with the duke of Guiſe, to mode- 
rate his councils, and to obſerve his carriage. ES Ps 3 
The ſame night Don Diego d' Ivarra went the ſame journey, (though the duke had 
deſired him to ſtay) not being willing to let himſelf be deceived as the duke of Cuiſe 


had been, but being by all means reſolved with his help and counſel to aſſiſt againſt the 


danger of the Spaniſh adherents. The duke making ſpeed in his journey, would yet 


| nevertheleſs take with him two regiments of Foot that were at Soiſſons, and having 


received the ſieur de Vitry with two hundred other horſe at Meaux, he arrived near 
the city of Paris upon the twenty eighth day in the evenning. The Sixteen; with the 
preachers and the college of Sorbonne, ſeeing the duke come armed, and knowing, 
that the Governor, atid the Prevoſt des Merchands, with the dependents of the council 
of ſtate and parliament would be powerful in the city, (though Buffy Kept the Baſtile 
for them) being much affrighted, propounded to appeaſe him with words and de- 
monſtrations, and ſent four of the chief of them, with many of the citizens to meet 
him, to the end, they might endeavour to divert the anger which they imagined he 


eame withal. Theſe met him at the abbey of St. Anthoyne, without the walls, and, 


with a diſcourſe full of ſubmiſſion, ſtrove to perſwade him, that all had been done to 
an extream good end, for the ſafety of the city, the conſervation of religion; the 
maintenance of his own authority, arid to ſatisfy the people that were deſperate, be- 
cauſe there was no ſhew at all made againſt thoſe rebels and diſturbers of the publick 

peace: That this had been choſen as the leaſt evil, to the end, that the people enrag- 
ed might make ſome bloody tumult : That thoſe who had been executed were 
maniſeſtly guilty, as he might fee by the proofs, which though they were not accom- 


panied with the wonted forms of juſtice, were at leaſt true, real and manifeſt : That 
the articles propounded to the councellors of ſtate, were by them accounted reafona- 


ble; yet that nevertheleſs they ſubmitted them to his cenſure : And finally, they put 
him in mind how much they had done and fuffered for the greatneſs of his houſe, and 
for his own exaltation, and beſought him to make himſelf be known fot an indulgent 
loving father, and not for a punctual ſevere 1 The duke, who deſired not to 
receive an obſtacle at his entring into Paris, but to be let in with his forces without 
9 | | f [6] Q. reſiſtance. 
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1591. beſiſtance, excellently diſſembling the injury he had received, and the anger that waz 
kindled in him, welcomed them all ſeverally, and anſwered them in General, that he 

came to the city for no other end, and with no other intention but to ſecure it, as he 

that knew well, the ſuſtentation of religion, and his own hopes were all foundea and 
placed in that people, and in the council of Sixteen, the firſt authors and framers of 

his party: With which words and outward ſhews, having in great part aſſured their 

minds, he entered that night into the city when it was late, and being conducted to 
his hoſtel, he held the ſame diſcourſe with many, knowing, that by proceeding fo, if 

he ſhould find oppoſition, he might attribute the pardon to his own will; and if he 

could execute his intentions, thoſe outward demonſtrations, could not hurt or preju- 

dice him in any manner, A while after him arrived Diego d' Tvarra, who being come 

to him with the other Spani/h miniſters, they ſtrove together to perſwade him not to 

ſhew any reſentment of what was paſt, but to give ſatisfaction to the people for the 

time to come; ſince the things that had happened, though they were done without 

due orders and forms of juſtice, were yet good in themſelves, and profitable for the 
conſervation of religion; and that in the diſtractions of civil wars, the ordinary 
rules of good Government cannot be ſo well obſerved, but many things are done to 

a good end in the heat of dangers, which in quiet peaceful times would in no wiſe. be 

ſuffered 3 That he himſelf had proceeded in that manner at la Fere, without forming 

any proceſs againſt the marquiſs de Menelay, whom he had cauſe to be killed; for 
otherwile that place could not have been kept; that therefore it was better to quiet 

all things by approving what was fallen out, than by going about to puniſh any one 
to kindle new diſcords, and more dangerous tumults. The duke anſwered with the 
ſame moderation, and ſo parted with the Spaniards : But have taken information of 
the forces that were in the city, and having been told by the Governor,” and the 
Prevoſt des Merchands, that the greater and better part of the people would be at his 
devotion, he cauſed the colonels of the city to Guard their ſeveral quarters that night; 

and in the morning having put in arms the foot and horſe he brought with him, he 

went up to the re St. Anthoyne, and ſent to command the ſieur de Buſſy at that very 

Inſtant todeliver up the Baſtile, into his hands: He excuſing himſelf, interpoſing delays, 

and demanding ſecurity that he ſhould be harmleſs ; the duke cauſed the artillery to 
be taken out of the Arſenal, and began to make them be drawn that way: whereat 

the Governor of the Baſtile affrighted, (being a man more accuſtomed to any thing 

than the exerciſe of arms) and not ſeeing that any in the city ſtirred in favour of 

him; for the Governor and Prevoſt had poſſeſſed and blocked up all the ways; he at 
laſt, after many treaties, agreed to leave the Baſtile, receiving a promoſe not only 
from the duke, but from many others, that his life ſhould be given him; and yet be- 

ing come home to his houſe, he was aſſaulted the ſame evening, and was neceſſitated 

to ſave himſelf, by getting over the tops of houſes, with much ado, and with very 

great danger; and after ſome days (the duke winking at it) he fled ſecretly from 
the city, and went to live in another place, Buſy being out of the Baſtile the duke 

choſe the ſieur du Bourg (a man valliant and truſty ) Governor of it, and put ſuch a 

| Garriſon into it, as ſecured it from all danger that might happen : Which done, he the 
The Duke of next morning ſent the ſieur de Vitry with his horſe, (the ſtreets being ſtill blocked 
Marenne being up, and the militia in arms) and cauſed to be taken priſoners at their own houſes, 
2 wm 270 commiſſary Louchart, captain Emmonot, Barthelemy Auroux colonel of the quarter of 
Ii the Carmelites, and Ameline the advocate, Cromay the counſellor being ſtollen away, 
| takes the Bag and ſecretly fled : for being hid by the Spaniards, he continued many days in the ha- 
tile, kept by bit of a ſoldier, among thoſe of the Garriſon, and went afterwards into Flanders, 
N where he lived in great neceſſity. Theſe four, judged to be the moſt faulty of the Six- 
- ing ſet fron teen, were the next day ſtrangled by the hang-man in a chamber of the Louvre, and 
Guards in the after publickly hanged upon the Gallows ; the example ſufficing the duke to recover 
ſeveral quar- his authority and reputation, without ſhewing cruelty in the blood of ſo many others 
2 _ o that were guilty of the ſame crime. This ſeverity did wonderfully terrifie the 
the chick of Preachers, and the college of Sorbonne: But the duke not willing to loſe them, nor 
the council of to put himſelf upon an enterpriſe that might be ſiniſterly interpreted, nor yet to make 
Sixteen which ſo great a confuſion as might cauſe a diviſion in his party, went perſonally to the 
were moſt church of the Sorbonne, and there with grave and moderate words aſſured them of 
guity led be his favour and protection: and ſaid that in conſideration of their former vertue and 
477 conſtancy, he pardoned the preſent diſobedience and conſpiracy 3 and, making ſhew 
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to do it for their ſakg, he cauſed an edict t6 be publiſhed; wherein declaring that he 1591. 
had fatisfied juſtice by the puniſhment of four ſeditious perſons, he granted pardon to 
all the reſt, impoſing ſilence and oblivion to what was paſt, Out of this pardon - he, 8 * © 
excepted the counſellor Cromay, Adrian Cocher, and the *@reffier that wrote the ſen- OO 
tence againſt Briſſon ; who aftgrwards periſhed diverſly by divers ways. At the ſame 
time he alſo decreed, that experience having ſhewn how pernicious thoſe meetings 
and conventicles were which were made ſecretly without the preſence of the publick 
magiſtrates, none ſhould upon pain of death any more afſemble any other councils 
within the city, or without, ſave the ordinary council of the union, with the aſſiſtance 
or preſence of the lawful magiſtrates. Theſe decrees, regiſtred with full conſent of 
the parliament, put an end to the power of the Sixteen, and did ſomething ſlacken and 
retard the deſigns and machinations of the Spa niſb miniſters ttt 
But as ſoon as the duke of Parma knew diſtin&ly the things that had paſſed in Paris, The Dulce of 
he ſhewed himſelf infinitely ill ſatisfied at all that had been done, publickly blamed Hoo Fx 3 
the little conſideration of the other miniſters, who, to get a vain dependance of the pad nor x 
baſeſt dregs of the people, diſguſted and alienated the duke of Mayenne, in whoſe privy. to the. 
hand the arms and ſtrength. of the party were, and without whom, it was not to be Commotions 
thought that any Good could be brought to a concluſion : he teſtified to the ſieur de ef the Pare 
Rhoſne, that thoſe things were done without his privity; praiſed the duke of Mayenne 82 N 
for puniſhing the delinquents, and for his prudent moderation: and when the duke of Mayenne for 
Guiſe came to him to/alenciennes, the he honoured him with all poſſible demorſtrations, having. pu- 
yet he refuſed to treat with him about any thing, without his uncle's preſence and niſned the De, 
conſent. He ſaw that all the reſt of the party were ill grounded; that there was no N | 
ſure foundation, to be made upon the people z that the nobility depended upon the with che Dukes 
duke, and the ſtrong places were held by men that he confided in; that he alone; of Gui/ atYa- 
with his prudence and valour, was fit to manage all the reſt: Wherefore he aſſented /*n<emnes, re- 
not to the counſel of exaſperating him, and putting him in deſpair, from whence he _ eee 
knew the reſolution taken with the duke of Lorain had proceeded ; being certain, ae thi 
that when he ſhould once ſee himſelf unable to keep up his dignity, and the place preſence of 
which he held, he would preſently make an agreement with the king; nor did he the Duke of 
doubt but all other Frenchmen, except ſome few, would follow his counſel and autho- Mente. 
rity. Wherefore he ſaw clearly, that having a deſire to proſecute the defign that was 
begun, it was neceſſary to proceed ſlowly and cunningly, and not to put all things in 
contuſion, and the minds of the French in terror and ſuſpicion, by a precipice of fu- 
rious reſolutions. | . 1 3 * I T 
To this effect he wrote into Spain, and gave the ſame advertiſement to the mini et e 45 
ſters of ſtate that were in France; tho? in both places they were of another mind, and Narri 5 
particularly, in the council of Spain they thought that by ſending ſmall ſupplies into divers French 
ſeveral provinces, they ſhould gain themſelves many dependants, alienating them Heads of the 
from the duke of Mayenne, and that ſo the war would be nouriſhed and prolonged; League, to a- 
with leſs expence and more advantage; to this purpoſe they had granted aſſiſtance of er 
men to the duke of 7oyeuſe in Gaſcogne, to the end that he might ſuſtain the war on of Mayenne, 
that ſide near the Pirenean mountains; for this purpoſe they had ſent the duke of Sa- and divide 
voy three thouſand foot, and three hundred thouſand ducats, that he might maintain them from the 
the war in Provence and Dauphine ; and for the ſame effect they had ſent Aquila's Ter- yard of the 
tia into Bretagne, to gain the duke of Merceur 3 who with that aſſiſtance advancing * 
his own affairs, this year in the beginning of the ſpring had almoſt driven the prince The Duke of 
of Dombes out of the confines of that province: But the Engliſb being come, whe Merceur with 
landed at Breſt without any hinderances, - buſineſſes were equally ballanced ; fo that the Shan , 
after many petty encounters, which imported not much to the ſum of affairs; the ar- ad we hr 
mies at Jaſt came to face one another, Br, netted: rb ae ot. nates x rag * 
The duke of Merceur was ſtrong in light-horſe led by the marqueſs de Belle-1jle; face — ano- 
ſon to the mareſchal de Retz, and powerful in foot by virtue of the Spaniſh Tertia, ther in Bre- 
who were no leſs expert in manufactures than in the matters of the war. On the e. 
bother ſide; the prince was accompanied with great ſtore of Gentry, and therefore had 
a good body of. horſe, tho* in foot, by reaſon the Eygliſb were raw men, and the 
French all muſketiers, he was not to be compared to the army of the league: For 
this cauſe, though they were within half a mile of one another; the duke kept him- 
ſelf intrenched and encamped in mountainous woody places, advantageous fot foot; 
and the prince was drawn out into the field, where the ſquadrons of cavalry might 
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1591, ſpread and enlarge themſelves as they pleaſed : and neither of them being willing ts 
ftir from their advantage, (after three days of obſtinate continuance in that manner, 
in which time there happened many encounters) they both took a reſolution to retire, 

and went to beſiege ſeveral places, 

But the king having about this time ſent the ſieur qe la None with eight hundred 
Germans to aſſiſt the prince as his lieutenant in the managing of the war, they reſol. 
ved, being thus ſtrengthned in foot, to turn again toward the enemy, and try ſome 
opportui/ity to get the better of him; but it was hard for them to meet; for the duke 
of Mercur, a diſcreet wary ſoldier, would not put all he poſſeſſed in the province 
(which was a great deal) into the power of fortupe 3 but having the aſſiſtance and 
money of Spain, endeavoured to tire out the enemy; and on the other fide la Noye 
moderating the prince's forwardneſs with wiſe provident counſel, would not ſuffer him 
to incur the danger of a battle without manifeſt advantage. Wherefore, after divers 
1 encounters and various attempts on both ſides, to bring the enemy under, the duke at 
1 laſt went to aſſault St. Maximin, and the prince marched to bellows Lambale, which 
W ey The S having battered, and with his artillery made a convenient breach in the wall, while 
Breach and the fieur de la Noue went perſonally to view it, and the works of the town, he re- 


= arch at ceived a muſket-ſhot in the head, of which he died within a few days after, having 
ambale, is 


Killed with a in an inconſiderable action ( as it often happens) unexpectedly met death, which he 
Noſcet ſhot had not feared in ſo many difficult and glorious enterpriſes. He being dead, the 
in the Head. king commanded the ſieur a2 Lavardin to go into Bretagne to ſupply his place, who 
proceeding with the ſame counſels, tho? military encounters were moſt frequent tho- 
rough the whole province with variety of fortune, yet did they never come to the ha- 
zard of fighting with all their forces; but it ſatisfied the prince in ſo vaſt a province, 
where his forces were inferior to the enemies, to keep his name alive, and the affairs 
of his party in being, | ; —5 | 
Ihe king's affairs in Daupbine were much more proſperous, tho? the duke of Savoy, 
of an unwearied mind and body, ufed his endeavours in thoſe parts with many of his 
own forces, and with ſtrong ſupplies from Spain; but the greateſt ſtrength of the 
province being on the King's fide, under a vigilant, reſolute, diligent, and valiant 
commander, who often obtained by policy what could not ſo eafily be compaſſed 
with force, was the cauſe that after the defeat of Ponte-Chiarra the league was almoſt 
excluded out of Daupbine, and the ſeat of the war began to be in the duke of Savoy's 
own country. | | HER: | YE e 


On the other ſide, the fortune of the Savoyards was more ſucceſsful in Provence; 
for having Marſeilles (it not wholly ſubject to the duke, yet at leaſt moſt partial to the 
league) the cities of Aix, Arles, and many other of the chiefeſt at their devotion : 
Berre being taken, they made themſelves terrible to the province, in which monſieur 
de la Valette, with a ſmall force, could not equal their power; fo that count Franceſco 
Martinengo, after the taking of many towns and caſtles, did without much oppoſiti- 
on, over- run that part that extends itſelf along the ſea- ſfore. But having at laſt laid 
liege to Vinon, whilft he battered it with exceeding great fury, monſieur de la Valette 

being reſolved to ſhew more courage than he had ſtrength, and rather to truſt the 
affairs of the province to the arbitrement of fortune, than to waſte himſelf with retreat- 
ing continually in all places, advanced that way with ſeven hundred horfe, and not 
more than one thouſand and two hundred foot, and having divided his men into 
four battalions, whereof one was put in the rear for a reſerve and reinforcement to 
the reſt, commanded by the viſcount de Governet, he marched ftraight without other 

advantage to aſſault the enemy, who being riſen from the ſiege, and having paſt a 

rivulet that was between them, came reſolutely to meet him. Nor was the conflict 
Count Fran. Unlike the valour of the commanders ; for it was obſtinately fought on both ſides with 
ceſeoMartinen- equal courage for the ſpace of many hours, till the viſcount entring freſh into the 
go is defeated battle with the laſt ſquadron of horſe, reſerved for their utmoſt hope in ſo great 
by Lr e need, the Savoyards already wearied with long fighting, began to give Ground to 
and the Siege the enemy, who was freſh and eager; whereupon Ja Yalette's other ſquadrons alſo 
of Vinon is recovering vigour, charged them ſo home, that they made them return full ſpeed over 
raiſed, the water, and had purſued them with a great execution, if the mutual loſſes they re- 
| ceived had not perſuaded them to end the buſineſs : which while it was in the greateſt | 
heat, the ſoldiers that were in Vinon, ſally ing gallantly out of their works, — 
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them that guarded the Savoyards's artillery, and having routed them, nailed ſome 1591, 


cats that were 


the carrying from 
king's ambaſſador to that republick, and commanded by count Mutio Porto, and Milan toward 


eaſe takes the 


of the enemy. | Money. 


In this interim Don Amadeo having rallied his forces, advanced to ſtop the ene- 
myꝰ's incurſions, and being come near unto their army, they ſent back their great can- 
non toGeneva, and encamped theniſelves in an advantagious place, keeping the top of 

an hill with the body of their army, and with their van-guard a wood that was at 
the bottom of it. There Don Amadeo having diſcovered how the enemy was quar- 

_ tered, commanded forth his van-guard to make themſelves maſters of the wood, where 

they of che Hing party making ſmall reſiſtance, retired little leſs than routed to the 

reſt of the army, which ſtood in battalia upon the ways of the hill: But the Ttali- 

an cavalry going down into the plain field, violently charged, and repulſed the enemies 

van-guard with the death of many; ſo that they alſo retired in like manner half de- 

feated to their main body. But the duke of Savoy knowing that in the ſtrength 

of narrow places, which fill the whole territeries of Geneva, his men could make 

but ſmall progreſs, with the hazard of receiving much damage; while theſe forces 
imployed themſelves with thole of Geneva, commanded Don Amadeo to retire and 

only to defend his own, till the ſupplies ſhould either be diſſolved, or be fent for away 

to other places. Nor was he deceived in his hopes; for the ſieur de*Giutry who com- * The French 
manded the French forces, and the ITalian cavalry ſeeing the Savoyards retreated to ys 
defend their own, reſolved to go aſſiſt the mareſchal d' Aumont in Bourbonois, where- 

he had much ado to reſiſt the duke of Nemours, a prince, that with his fierceneſs and 

courage kept all thoſe places which confined upon his forces in very great terror, But 

the pregrels of the war was alſo weak on that ſide ; for the mareſchal having attempt- 

ed to beſiege Autun, a town, which becauſe it was ſtrong, and well manned, moleſt- 

ed all the country round about; after many aſſaults and divers attempts, he was by 

the duke of Nemours forced to retire with no ordinary loſs. ee TE, 99 De ang 

About the ſame time that the duke of Mayenne was troubled in the buſineſs of the 
Pariſians, there was a battle in the“ country of Cabors, where the marquiſs de Villars, « Dawg 
who governed the party of the league, and the duke of Fantadour who held for the T © 
king, encountered one another, with much Gentry on both ſides, and with a very great 
number of foot, in which action, after a valiant fight of two long hours, at laſt they 
of the king's party had the better, and having ſlain fix hundred of the enemy, amon 
which were many Gentlemen of great renown, remained maſters of the field, and of 

the carriages; and afterwards took Cadenet, an exceeding ſtrong place, and many other 
leſſer towns, in which buſineſſes the courage of the ſieur 7, Temines, and captain 
Vivans appeared moſt clearly, the greateſt merit of the victory, and the progreſs of ſo 
fair atchievements being attributed to their valour. _ | 7 
While they labour thus with various ſucceſs, in the other parts of the kingdom, the 
king marched with his whole army toward Normandy, being reſolved to beſiege Rouen, 
as well becauſe of the promiſes wherewith he had engaged himſelf to the queen of 
England, either to give her ſome Juriſdiction in that city, or to aſſign her ſome 
— . EG Cee CONES 
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1591, other place upon the ſea · ſide; as out of a defign to reduce all that large and exceeding 
rich province to his party; for except Rouen and Havre-de-Grace, there was no place 
of moment that held not for him; and by reducing it to his devotion, beſides the ve- 
ry conſiderable profits which he ſhould gain by the impoſts and revenues thereof, he 
abſolutely made himſelf maſter of a large country, full of great towns, and a 
great many caſtles, abounding in Gentry, numerous in people, plentiful in vie- 
tual, and ſo ſituate, that on the one ſide it was open to the ocean, convenient for the 
near ſupplies of England ; and on the other, it extended itſelf near the city of Pa- 
. e off from it the paſſage of the river Seine, which was moſt important 
for its preſent conſervation; wherefore, being intent with his utmoſt endeavours upon 
this enterpriſe, he had given charge to the mareſchal de Byron, (who, when he went in- 
to Lorain, ſtayed behind with part of the army in thoſe parts) to ſeek to poſſeſs him- 
ſelf of all the places about it, and to make the greateſt proviſions he could of victual, 
ammunition, and other things neceſſary for that ſiege. Byron, after the taking of 
Louviers, where he had found wonderful great ſtore of corn, which he cauſed to be 
carefully kept, had affaulted and taken Gournay; and then paſſing further into the 
country of Caux, had likewiſe taken Caudebec, ſeated upon the river Seine, be- 
tween Havre-de-Grace and Rouen, and poſſeſſed himfelf of the caſtle of Eu, which 
ſtands upon the great high-way of Picardy ; after which ſucceſſes, being already ab- 
ſolute maſter of the field, he ſet himſelf diligently to make proviſions, ſtoring up corn, 
ſome at Eureux, ſome at Ponteau de Mer, and moſt of all at Pont de P Arche, becauſe it 
was the neareſt place to Rouen. At Caen he cauſed great ſtore of tents to be made, and 
clothes for the ſoldiers uſe. At Diepe he gathered together plenty of ammunition, and 
of thoſe iron-inſtruments that were fit for the intended fiege ; and in all places buſi- 
neſſes went on with infinite diligence and order, but without any noiſe or apparent 
ſtir. | | | | 
GO OED And yet there was not any of the contrary party, who perceived not that things 
taken by the were ſetting in order to beſiege Rouen; and the duke of Mayenne being confident that 
Sieur deYillars that was the King's intention, did, with no leſs diligence buſy himſelf in making 
in ordering, thoſe proviſions that were fit for the defence of it ; and to give it reputation, he had 
diſpoſing and ſent his ſon Henry thither to give ſuch orders as were needful, to confirm the people, 
+ kung, ive them aſſurance that they ſhould not remain without relief. The milicar 
things to re- and to give them aſſuranc 1ey l without relie he military 
ceive the fiege affairs, and the weight of the defence, he laid wholly upon the ſieur de Villars, a ca- 
which wasgo- valier not only of high ſpirit and courage, but abſolutely depending upon his name 


mg to an wi and authority; who going firſt to Havre-de=Grace, a fortreſs abundantly furniſhed by 
2 king's. former kings, and leaving the Government of it to the ſieur de Guijon, who likewif. 


army. was a Provencal by birth, returned to Rouen with two and thirty pieces of cannon of 
: ſeveral ſizes, and with every thing neceſſary to make uſe of them ; all which he cauſed 
to be carried in great boats up the river; and brought thither ſix hundred horſe of 

that country, and one thouſand and two hundred of thoſe Provencal foot, which had 
long followed the war under his command in thoſe parts: and as a man to whom learn- 

ing (which he was adorned withal) ſuggeſted room ſpirits, and the experience of 

many years, ſupplied with wary prudent counſels, knowing how much good, order is 

wont to produce in military affairs, and defiring therefore that all things might pro- 
ceed with a due diſpoſal, under their proper heads, and that every one might know 

and execute his own charge; he called all the heads of the clergy, the principal 

men of the parliament, the chief of the people, and the officers of the ſoldiery, 
and diſtributed to every one his part of thoſe labours that were to be undergone in 
their future defence. He deſtined the fieur de la Londe) an old foldier well known 
in the city, by having lived there many years) to the office of ſerjeant major: to 
the defence of St. Catherine's mount, wherein the ſum of the buſineſs conſiſted, he choſe 
the chevalier Picard with his reigment, and two hundred other muſketiers command- 
ed by the ſieur de Feſſan. The old palace ſtanding between the Porte de Cbaux, and 
5 the river Seine on the north- ſide, he gave to the ſieur de Bauquemare firſt preſident 
A of the parliament, with one hundred Swiſſes and three hundred French: The old 
the Eat, Caſtle, with the part adjoyning towards“ Maiſtre, he aſſigned to his brother the chevalier 
4017 Oyſe, to whom he gave the _—_—_ of colonel Boniface, and of Commendatory 
Grillon; and the weſt-fide toward the Fauxbourg de St. Severe beyond the river, he 

gave to captain Giacopo Argent: of Ferrara, with his regiment : Carlo Siginolfi a Neapo- 

litan engineer of great experience, commanded the artillery ; captain Baſin the = 

Re works, 
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works, which were made in very great abundance: and at every Gate, one of the 1591; 
ancienteſt preſidents, and one of the counſellors of the parliament aſſiſted, as well 
for ſecurity as reputation. The citizens were divided into ten companies, under tea 
commanders, choſen by them; whereof eight were to guard eight bulwarks or great 
towers lined with earth, which were in the circuit of the city; and the other two had 
the main-guard in the great market-place ; and in the palace of juſtice were lodgad 
two hundred Swiſſers, and as many French fite-locks, to be ready to help where need 
ſhould require. The Governor alſo cauſed ſome little barks to be furniſhed with ſmall 
pieces of artillery, and manned with twenty ſoldiers to each of them, as well on the 
upper as on the lower part of the Seine; which under the command of their admiral 
the ſieur d Anquetil, were to run up and down the river, to make prize of ſuch veſſels 
as ſhould ſtir, and to take cattle and other proviſions along the banks of it, to keep 
the city in more plenty of victual. Two counſellors of the parliament, and two de- 
puries of the city, were employed in the diſtributing of bread ; and the old ſieur dz 
Courſey had the care of delivering out the ammunition, With this order, very well 
contrived, and exceeding well executed, by the diligence of the Governor, arid the 
experience of thoſe to whom it was intruſted, things went on ſo quietly and ſo happi- 
ly, that during all the time of the ſiege, there neither „ gy any diſorder, nor 
did any body ſuffer for want of victual, the price of proviſions not much differing 
from the ordinary rate. | | 
Againſt theſe proviſions, the mareſchal de Byron; after he had received three thou- 
ſand Enpliſh foot that had landed at Boulogne, and were led by the earl of Eſex, had 
under his colours between nine and ten thouſand foot, and one thouſand and eight  — 
hundred horſe 4 and to give a beginning to the ſiege, he came and lay within fight of The Mare 
the eity, at a place called Marnetal, upon the eleyenth of November, which day the _— =_ 
cavalry of the camp over-ran all the plain, to the very walls of the city, and of St, 23 
Catherine : Captain Boroſey, a ſoldier of great valour, with two hundred horſe, and 11, 1591. 
colonel Boniface with five hundred foot ſallied out at the port Cau-choije, and charging In the firſt 
firſt the cavalry, and then the regiment of Engliſh, ſkirmiſhed fiercely for many hours, Skirtniſ be- 
chough at laſt, being weary on both ſides, they retired willingly without advantage; ait e 
yet the beſieged vaunted of a happy beginning, by reaſon of the death of a nephew Nephew is 
of the earl of Een, who, his courage having drawn him into the moſt dangerous flain by Bore: 
lace of the fight, was ſlain by Boroſcy with a piſtol-ſhot in the throat. On the other . 1 
ide, captain Perdriel with two hundred other horſe, and captain Baſin with four hun- e ee 
dred foot ſallied at the porte de Martinville, and having fkirmiſned long with the taken in this 
French light-horſe, led by Franceſco Orſino ſicur de la Chappelle, they were forced to Particular, tot 
_ retire, tho? they received not much harm, becauſe they were defended in their retreat it was theEarl 
by the artillery of the neareſt bulwark. fe [LEN - OR 15 * mh rn . 
But the mareſchal, as ſoon as he had intrenched Darnetal, to the end his army .. : 
might lie ſecure from the ſprightly forwardneſs which he ſaw in thoſe of the town, fete 
himſelf for ſome days following (without advancing towards the city) to divert the 
courſe of the Robec, which little rivulet running through the field, and entering into 
the town, drove eleven mills near the porte St. Hillaire, to the great conveniency of 
thoſe within; nor was it very difficult to turn it another way; which would have 
much incommodated the town, and made themſelves ſuffer exceedingly, if Yillars, 
foreſeeing the diverſion of the water, had not provided againſt it before, by having 
cauſed a great many hand-mills to be made, which were continually kept going by the 
countrymen, who, to fly the enemy, were in great numbers gotten within the walls. 
While they wrought to divert the water, the mareſchal no leſs intent upon art, than Gotte Fl. 
he was upon foroe of arms, held a treaty with captain Graveron, who was in the city, IN 5 55 
to get into his hands the porte de Beauvais, which he was appointed to guard; and yered, which 
this was managed by a Kinſman of his, who was one of the Mcſchat' ſervants, and vaniſhes with- 
_ who before the ſiege had often gone diſguiſed into the city for that purpoſe. But G#ave- out Effect 
ron having revealed the treaty to the Governor, and received orders to draw the ene 
my by night into an ambuſh, he could not feign ſo well, but that the art was diſco- 
vered; Whereupon this treaty vaniſhed with little damage on either ſide. But the 
next day the chevalier Piccard ſallying out from St. Catherine's to ſkirmiſh, and the 
earl of Eſſex with the Engliſh coming out of the wood of Turinge, they contended 
with words no leſs than deeds: for Piccard upbraided the En Ih, that not having 
courage enough to revenge the death of the _ nephew, hey Hapht to advance 
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1591. their deſigns by treachery, they came to ill language, and to give the lie, fer 
The Farl of which, as ſoon as the ſkirmiſh was ended, there came an Engliſb trumpet from the 
EJex challen- earl of E ex, to challenge the Governor; which the chevalier Piccard (who had 
_———— ſpoke the words) having anſwered, it came not to a duel ; for the earl refuſed to 
Duel, who re- fight with any other than the Goyernor ; and the Governor, though he refuſed him 
fuſes it not; not, yet he referr'd the duel till another time, when he ſhould be free of the charge 
but refers it to of that preſent defence, to which, as a publick cauſe, he was firſt and more dbepl 


another time, : 
and ſo nothing engaged. . 


5 hs All the month of November was ſpent in continual ſkirmiſhes, and hourly enceun- 

| ters, the mareſchal in the mean time being imployed in fortifying his quarters, draw- 

ing artillery and ammunition, and cauling proviſions to be brought in; expecting 

the king's coming up to the ſiege with the reſt of the army; who being come into 

the camp upon the third of December, ſent an herald to ſummon the city; but being 

very ſtoutly anſwered by thoſe within, the next day they broke Ground to make their 

5 approaches to the wall. The king lay at Darnetal with the mareſchal de Byron, and 

The King the greateſt part of the nobility that followed him, having the Swiſſers flanked with 

with the reſt the regiment of his Guards, for the defence of his own quarters. The viſcount de 

of the Army Turenne (whom, in the right of his wife, we will begin to call the duke of Bouillon) 

wean =. 0 was quartered on the right hand, with the cavalry, and the German infantry, ſpread- 

| rating gf ing themſelves a great way in the neighbouring villages, upon the way that leads to- 

{ends a Herald ward Diepe. The Frenob infantry, having loſt the ſieur de Chaſtillon, who was wont 

to ſummon the to command it, he being dead a while before of a natural death) was led by divers 

Town, but is colonels of renowned fame, and lay cloſe by the Germans ; but on the right hand of 

refuted. the king's quarters, towards the porte Cau-choiſe, and the Porte de Beauvais. The 

Engliſh foot lay on the left hand of the king, and the Swiſſers intrenched under the 

wood of Turinge, againſt the porte St. Hillaire, and the mount of St. Catherine: The 

baron de Guiry, and the ſieur de la Chappelle, with the light-horſe, ſpread themſelves 

on the left hand of theſe, upon the way that leads to Pont de P Arche, and thence to- 

_ wards Paris. And the count de Soiſſons, with captain Raulet, beyond the river Seine, 

(over which there was a paſſage made by a bridge upon boats) were quartered right 
over-againſt the fauxbourg of St. Severe, 5 


When the whole town was thus girt round, there being neither the hinderance, nor 
the conveniency of ſuburbs (for the Governor, at the arrival of the army, had cauſed 
them to be burnt) the king commanded colonel St. Denis to take up his poſt in the 

church of St. Andre, which was the only building that (becauſe it was built of ſtone) 
remained yet ſtanding, though they had endeayoured to demoliſh it: but he ſoon 
perceived that Villars had foreſeen the miſchief which he might receive from thence, 
0 and provided a very convenient remedy: For two exceeding great culverins were 
* A Mount diſcovered upon a “ cavalier raiſed within, which did fo batter that place, that the 
i on pu. French had carcely poſſeſled themſelves of it, when they were forced to quit it. This 
Dane on attempt having proved ineffectual, the king began to caule two trenches to be caſt 
call it a Cat. up, one to approach St. Catherine's mount, which (being drawn from the wood of 
| Turinge) was wrought at by the Engliſh; and the other to end juſt againſt the porte 
St. Hillaire, at which the French infantry wrought by turns. But the ſieur de Villars 
(beſides the other works which were thrown up day and night, and by a great abun- 
dance of labourers, who within a ſhort ſpace had dammed up the porte de St. Hillaire 
with earth) having raiſed a very high cavalier cloſe by it, filled the moat with caſa- 
mats, and fortified the counterſcarp with little ravelines, had alſo before the forts of 
3 St. Catherine, (where the utmoſt force of the ſiege was applied) drawn a breaſt- work 
Deer na eightcen or twenty foot thick, flanked with two ravelines only for the uſe of muſ- 
the round : : 2 322 i | 
Shoulders at kettiers, having neither ſhoulders, * orillons, nor retreats ; and before this a moat _ 
the Ends of of thirty foot wide, and ten foot deep; which was a very fit obſtacle to hinder, 
dhe Faces of and keep in play the firſt fury of the aſſailants: But beſides theſe fortifications, find- 
| 2 15 ing the city ſtrongly and fully manned, (for beſides the townſmen moſt ready upon 
pay ff e ſervice, there were in it five thouſand foot, and twelve hundred horſe) he reſolved 
the covered with frequent ſallies to trouble the enemy, ſo that their works ſhould go on but 
Flanks ; little lowly 3 that manner of defence feeming to him very profitable, by reaſon of the 
uſed in Hol: f\jnderance it gave to the enemies appreaches z and very generous, by reaſon of the 
_ AO fame and honour which (if they ſucceeded proſperouſly) he ſhould gain thereby. 
and Frarce, Wherefore the two trenches were ſcarcely begun, when five companies of foot, ſe- 


conged 
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conded by Boreſey with 120 horſe, ſallied out at the porte Caucboiſe; and on the other j 591 
ſide three hundred provincials armed with corſlets and halberds, or partiſans, flanked 
with a hundred French firelocks, came down from St, Catberines, and with inlinite 
violence aſſaulted thoſe that were at work making the redoubts. On the one ſide the 
Engliſh ran to oppoſe this ſally; and on the other, colonel St. Denis, la Luſerne, and 
Parabere; and the fight grew ſo hot on both ſides, that it laſted above three hours 
with great execution, till the baron de Biron being come up with a body of four thou- 
ſand Germans, and two great troops of horſe, ſent back thoſe of the town, whereof 
(with the ſieur de St. Sulpice) there were ſlain above forty z but bn the king's party 
above two hundred. 5 1 | . | . 
The pioneers were terrified with the aſſault, to which this crofineſs of the weather 
being added (which firſt with exceſſive rains, then with very deep ſnow and hard 
troſts, hindered all manner of working) the approaches went on but ſlowly ; and yet 
the beſieged, who with caſe and conveniency lay under cover, did not for the ſame 
difficulties flacken the works they had begun; but every day, caſamats, trenches, 
ravelines, and cavaliers, were ſeen to riſe, and their ſallies were ſo fierce, and made 
to ſo good a purpoſe; that they kept all the beſiegers almoſt continually in arms. Here- 
in appeared mot clearly the prudence and valour of the ſieur de Villars, who, though 
he could not ſtir up and down without difficulty, being lame of one foot, would yet 
himſelf in perſon (ſometimes upon a pad-nag, ſometimes upon a gallant horſe) be in 
all encounters, ſurveying himſelf, and ordering and governing the actions of his men  .;, 
by his own preſence: And among the moſt couragious falliers (at laſt known 81 
to all the king's army) were captain Boreſey, captain Baſin, and one Goville a prieſt; the ſtouteſt 
who much fitter for the exerciſe of arms, then his eccleſiaſtical function, being bold Defendants, 
beyond meaſure, and a deſpiſer of the greateſt dangers, was ever the firſt in all fal- noted both by 
lies, and as often as he chanced to encounter any one, man to man, he always got the tue os. 1 his 
victory, with infinite applauſe of his own party. 5 „„ ont bel 
At laſt the approaches that were making at St. Catherines, were brought to per- as he, fights 
fection, though they proved very ſtraight, and had only three redoubts; but they ſingle, ſtill 
were favoured on the right hand by a long battery of fourteen pieces of. cannon, and Sets the vie. 
on the left with ſeven more; but planted fo far off, that the commiſſaries that had 7 
them in charge, did not care to fill their Gabion; yet. under favour of their ſhort, the 
works were advanced ſo forward, that they were brought to the counterſcarp of the 
fortification that was newly made, which being ſomething high, and the trench of 
the beſiegers very ſtraight at the end (all defects of the Engliſh engineer) a great 
number of men were ſlain by the inceſſant ſtorm of muſket-ſhot, which was poured 
from thoſe that were behind the parapet of the ſame counterſcarp: Wherefore it 
being neceſſary to beat them away, and that not being to be done by day, in regard 
of the defence which they received from the curtine, from whence the muſkettiers of 
the fort with very goed order ſhot perpetually, the king coming perſonally into the 
trench with three hundred Gentlemen, accompanied by four hundred gallant firelocks, 
gave a fierce aſſault to that place in the greateſt darkneſs of the night, which it not 
being poſſible for the defendants to ſuſtain, they quitted the counterſcarp, and (as 
ſoldiers ſay) filing off to the right and left hand, under favour of their fortifications; 
they retired into the moat. Sir Reger Milliams, a valiant colonel, entred preſently with 
eight hundred Engliſh, and Gabions being brought with wonderful ſpeed, he covered 
himſelf, working all night upon the edge of the very moat ; but the night follow ing, 
the ſieur de Villars (having placed a thouſand muſketiers upon the curtine, who with- 
out intermiſſion, ſhot even in the dark againſt the angle of the counterſcarp) ſent forth 
the chevalier Piccard, and captain Baſin, with four hundred provencals, and at the 
head of them compleatly armed ſixty Gentlemen defended with targets, who falling 
on the ſame way by which they had retired the night before, valiantly regained that 
poſt, beating the Englifſs from thence, who being hailed upon with a thick ſhower of 
muſket-bullets, durſt not ſtand up to handle their pikes; but being terribly vext at the 
affront they had received, prepared themſelves the two ray | following, and on the third 
at night aſſaulted the win {-2ht Sake {o precipitately in the King's preſence that the de- 
fendants being driven out, they lodged themſelves there, and with infinite ſpeed and 
diligence fortified and covered themſelves more than ſufficiently. COTE 27 
The end of the trench was thrown open into the moat upon the 29th of December; 
and upon new-years eve two batteries were raiſed 3 one of fourteen cannon, which 
| 1618 . batteted 
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1591. battered the old fort, and the other of ſeven, planted againſt the new. Theſe, though 
they thundered all the day, and continu-1- *= night following, not to give the ene- 
mies leiſure to repair their works; yet 1ke but little progreſs, the forts be- 
ing all of good earth, and newly turfed, « artillery being lower than the forts, 
battered more weakly, and made much leſs impreſſion. Wherefore, upon the ſecond 
t:92, day of the year 1592, they began to make a platform in the midſt between the two 
batteries, that they might play more ſtrongly againſt the forts, The beſieged would 
not paſs that night in idleneſs, but coming down between the hill and the city; aſſault. 
ed the trenches that were at the counterſcarp of the old fort; and having put the 
* Or digging Guards in confuſion, killed above ſixty of them, carried away many of their? mate- 
Tools. rials, and would have thrown down all their work, if Sir Roger Williams making op- 
poſition himſelf, with a few to ſecond him at the Gorge of the firſt redoubt, had not 
long ſuſtained the violence of the enemy; for laying hold of a pike, and with him 
two captains, an enſign and a ſerjeant doing the ſame, he ſo bravely ſtood the fury of 
the aſſailants, that a few other ſoldiers working a little behind, made a Gap in the 
redoubt, and freſh men till coming up, who at the noiſe of the fight ran to aſſiſt 
their fellows, the heat of the aſſault was firſt ſuſtained, and then other ſquadrons of 
the army coming one after another, they of the city were at laſt forced to give over 
the enterpriſe, and retreat, tho' with much Gallantry and reputation: Nor did the 
fight end becauſe they were retired ; for with their artillery, Harquebuzes a Croc, 
throwing fire-works, and a thouſand other ways, they ceaſed not to moleſt and hin- 
der the progreſs of the battery. | | 5 e 
At the other trench, which was caſt up againſt the Porte de St. Hilaire, and finiſh- _ 
ed the third day of January, there was a battery raiſed of four pieces of cannon and 
two culverins, which having found the Gate damm'd up with earth, and making no 
progreſs that was conſiderable, it was propounded to leave that place, and go to 
work againſt the porte de Beauvais that ſtood lower; which propoſition was favoured 
by the French colonels, becauſe the place was more convenient for them, and near the 
quarters where they were lodged. But in the mean time, while the commanders are 
deliberating, and that the conſultation, by reaſon of the contrary opinions, proves long, 
the chevalier 4*Oy/e ſallying at the porte Cauchoiſe, aſſaults that very trench, and in the 
mouth of it makes a great ſlaughter of the ſoldiers of St. Denis, not being upheld by 
his wonted conduct and courage, becauſe it being then in debate, whether or no the 
poſt ſhould be quitted, he was gone to the conſultation, and to receive the mareſchal 
de Byron's orders. The next day the work was removed from thence ſomething lower, 
and the French (out of emulation to the Engliſh foot, whom they ſaw upon the coun- 
terſcarp of St. Catherine's) with infinite diligence in a few days brought the trench to 
perfection; which after it was ended, and the Gate battered with ſeven pieces of can- 
non, colonel St. Denis, without ſtaying till the breach were made very large, pre- 
ſented himſelf valiantly to aſſault it; and at the ſame time colonel Piles with his regi · 
ment falling out of the ſame trench, ſet up many ſcaling- ladders againſt the curtain 
Weich joined to the ſame Gate. The aſſault was fierce, and no leſs fierce the defence: 
| Lieutenant But the breach in the wall being high and narrow, and a thick cloud of fire-works, 
Landon being ſtones, and ſcalding water pouring from the curtain, the aſſailants were conſtrained to 
takenPriſoner retire, leaving above ſeventy of their ſoldiers dead upon the place. This buſineſs 
| by the King's happened upon the fourteenth of January. „ | „„ 
| Kerb oo Whilſt their arms were couragiouſly imployed on this fide, they that were on the 
tem in at a Other ſide of the river, at the fauxbourg St. Severe, having no other commiſſion but 
Gate of the to hinder the entrance of men or victual into the town, made weaker and leſs bloody 
City : But be- ſKirmiſnes; in which the beſiegers having taken one Landon, a lieutenant of Com- 
| ing 2 * — mendatory Grillon's regiment, they laboured to corrupt him, and bring him to give them 
i _— the Bu- 4 promiſe, that as ſoon as he ſhould have the Guard, he would let them into the 
ſineſs to the fort of the bridge which was upon the Seine; Landon diſſembling a conſent unto it, 
Governor, becauſe he had formerly ſerved under captain Kaulet, and had received ſome courteſies 
er ego from him, was ſet at liberty; and feigning to keep his promiſe, upon the eighteenth 
. ws of « "We of January at night, he having the Guard, gave the ſign that was agreed upon, which 
Capt. Raulit, being underſtood by thoſe without, captain Raulet on foot compleatly armed with 
and others twenty Gentlemen, and thirty fire-locks, drew near to the fort to be received in, the 
— en — count de Soiſſons ſtanding in arms with the reſt of his forces, intent to follow him 
þ 25 2 upon all occaſions : But Landon having diſcovered all to the Governor, at the firſt ap- 
Pon | | pearance 
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pearance of the king's ſoldiers, ſallied out of the fort with ſixty good men, and fell 1592. 
to fiercely on the enemy, that the reſt running away, frighted at that unexpected en- 
counter, captain Raulet, who ſtood to it, was taken priſoner by him; and the count 2 e 
de Soiſſons advancing to diſingage him, could not come time enough to effect it. e 
But about this time there was another intelligence, which was not feigned, held with j; dfodyered, 
the ſieur la Fountaine z which being diſcovered and revealed by. one Mauclere an ad- and thoſe that 
vocate, who was converſant in the ſame place, all the accomplices were taken and are guilty =" 
condemned to the Gallows, .. . „ . 

They wrought now more diligently in many places than they were wont; for the f 
ſoldiers had already (for their own honour) taken an affection to the enterpriſe, and 
the emulation between the nations made the work go forward with greater ſpeed : To 
increaſe the which, the king having taken a new poſt between St. Catherine's and 
Martinville, quartered 3000 German foot there, who laboured no leſs than the reſt tio 
make their approach with the trench to the counterſcarp of the moat. On the other 
ſide, the beſieged, encouraged by the proſperous ſucceſs of their ſallies, agreeing a- 
mong themſelves in all things belonging, to the defence, moved by the Governor's ex- 
ample, who putting his hand to all imployments, was preſent at all things; and ſol- 
licited by la Londe, who with unwearied vigilancy went about, and provided againſt 
all wants in all places; laboured continually, ſometimes to make up their works which 
the artillery had beaten down, ſometimes in raiſing new forts, and making new caſa- 
mats, ſometimes to put in order warlike inſtruments and fire-works ; but above all 
things, they were diligent and forward upon fallies, to which not only the ſoldiers ran 
with infinite readineſs, but many ti mes even the companies of the townſmen alſo : 8 

that upon the one and twentieth day, ſally ing out of the porte Cauchoj/e on the one ſide, 
and out at the porte de Martinville on the other, they made an hot and furious conflict; 
But the king having cauſed ſome field- pieces to be ſecretly planted on the flank of his 
poſt, they were driven back by the violence of them with great loſs, leaving ſlain the 
lieutenant of the Governor's Guards, two of the city captains, and above 30 ſoldiers: There ſally | 
Much more dangerous was the encounter that happened on the three and twentieth day; 


| ue do dut of Rouen 
when 300 horſe and 1000 foot ſallying out at the ſame Gate, divided themſelves into 1000 Foot, 


ſeveral places; for the cavalry went toward the field which leads ſtraight to Darnetal; and 300Horſs 
to attack the regiments of Guards in their quarter, and the foot to march more co- | 
vertly, entered into the dry channel of the Robec, and came to the wood of Tyringe to 
the Engliſh. The fight began about noon, weak at the firſt, becftuſe Gillon colonel 
of the Guards was ſcarce able to get an hundred of his men together, and the Enplifþ 
| ſhooting coldly at a diſtance, did not cloſe up reſolutely with the enemy; but after- 
| wards by the coming up of the commanders, the action roſe to ſuch a height that at laſt 
it proved to be like a battle: For the baron de Byron and Francois de Montmoraney ſieur 
du Hallot, with two ſquadrons of valiant Gentlemen aſſiſted in both places, and the 
baron de Giury, and la Chappelle with the light-horſe ran to reinforce their party: 
And on the other ſide, Villars ſeeing the danger of his men, who were advanced very 
far, came forth himſelf to fetch them off, with Boreſey's and Perdriel's horſe, and tlie 
ſieur de la Londe followed him with the regiment of Giocopo Argent, and three compa- The Baron 45 
nies of the townſmen : Wherefore fighting in every place as in a pitcht field; the ſer- Bren wound- 
vice grew very dangerous and bloody, freſh numerous ſupplies coming up on all ſides 3 Skirmiſii 
to thoſe that fought. But the king, who being at that ſide towards the battery of increaſed al- 
Martinville, was advanced with a few horſe, paſſing with greater danger over a little moſt to a Bat- 
bank that was wont to ſtop the courſe of the Robec, to the place where the fight was, tle i many 
having heard that the ſieur du Hallot wounded with, a muſket-ſhot in the thigh; was 5 F 1 
carried to the next quarter, and that the baron de Byron, hurt (though but ſlightly) ier en. 
in the face, was in great danger of being ſlain, he preſently ſent forth the duke of ed, 4nd the 
Bouillon with a ſquadron of Reiters to relieve his forces, by whoſe fury Yillarss horſe Sieur de Vil. 
being killed under him, he himſelf hurt lightly in one of his hands, and many lars alſo being 
of thoſe that were about him knocked down, he had wonderful much ado to retire un- pack. _ 
der the artillery of the walls. In this action were killed captain Laurier, the ſieur de retire to the 
Plumetaut, a Gentleman of the country of Caux, Bois-Pulein a captain of hoxſe, the Walls under 
Governor's captain of his Guard, the ſieur de Molart, and Brebionz with above an the Protection 
hundred ſoldiers :. And, on the king's fide were ſlain above an hundred and fifty, 8 ” Fake 
and many more wounded ; among which Erillon the colonel of the Guards, having 
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*A Skyt-gate 
is that Gap in 
the Parapet 
where the 
Mouth of the 
Cannon lies 

| x out, called in 
French l En- 
braſeure, or 
Cannoniere. 
Gowille the 
valiant Prieſt, 
is killed with 
aMuſket-ſhot. 
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received a dangerous ſhot with a brace of bullets under the elbow, remained a long 
time diſabled for ſervice. 1255 | 

The ſame night the chevalier de Varneville, of the order of Feruſalem, died in the 
city of his wounds formerly received; and the chevalier Piccard, being ſhot with a 
cannon- bullet in the thigh, departed this life within a few days after. This loſs was 
increaſed by the death of captain Baſin, that with much more honour had engaged 
himſelf on all occaſions, who looking out at a *Skyte-Gate to diſcover the enemies 
works, was hit with a muſket-bullet on the fore-head, and lay dead a good while be- 
fore any body took notice of it. Goville the prieſt was likewiſe ſlain in a ſkirmiſh 
the next day, for having ſtrained his foot in getting up a work, and being thereby 
neceſſitated to retire ſoftly, he was overtaken by many, and after having long defend- 
ed himſelt, loſt his life by a muſket-ſhot in the throat. The number of the defendants 
being. very much decreaſed by the death of theſe, they ſlackened their ſallies; and 
therefore the approaches of the army ſtill adyancing, the aſſailants were in many places 
fortified upon the counterſcarps, and at the old fort of St. Catherine, and under the 
curtine of Martinville( having alſo paſſed the moats, they were working mines under 
the walls; and at the porte de Beauvais they had already ſprung a mine, though 
with but little effect: Which works being diligently haſtened by the mareſchal de py. 
ron, the ſoldiers laboured with ſo much ardour, that by the ſap they brought them- 
ſelves under the bulwark of the old fort; and having reduced it all upon props, the 
commanders believed that without powder it would all fall of itſelf, as ſoon as the 
props ſhould fail; wherefore, having drawn up two ſquadrons in a readineſs to go on 
to the aſſault, the props were ſet on fire; but the earth, which was admirably good, 
and well beaten, ſunk down fo gently, that without opening itſelf, or falling in pieces, 


it only funk down upon the Ground, the bulwark remaining lower, but not broken, 


nor diſcompoſed on any fide, which was the cauſe that without any further attempt 
the foot returned all into their trenches, They then began to make a mine in the ſame 
place, to do that effect which could not be done with the props, and in the mean 
time the Germans allo wrote under the curtine of Martinville ; in which place la Foun- 
taine- Martel, and Agueville, a young Gentleman of that country, drawn by the emu- 
lation that was between them, ſallied out at one of the Skyt- Gates of the next bulwark, 
each with ten firelocks, and twenty corſlets, and gallantly aſſaulted the principal ave- 
nue of the trench; but being exceeded by ſo much a greater number, and there be- 
ing no means to helß them from the Walls, becauſe the works were beaten down, af- 
ter a long and gallant fight, wherein almoſt all their men were ſlain, and had much 


| ado to get themſelves drawn up at the ſame Skyt- Gate. The mine at the old fort 


was already perfected, and was to be ſprung the next morning, when colonel Boniface 
going the round to viſit his Guards in the ſtill filence of midnight, heard the noiſe of 
the working in that place, and having cauſed many fire-works to be caſt into the 


moat, to diſcover what the enemy did; theſe fires running up and down and ſcattering 


themſelves into many places, by chance found the mouth of the mine,and gave fire to 


it before the time, in ſuch manner, that the blaſt ſtriking backward, and carrying part 


of the bulwark with it, burned and overwhelmed with earth all the out-guard, and 
hurt many of thoſe that were preparing themſelves againſt morning, to give the aſ- 
fault; yet the ruin was fo large, and the earth ſo overturned at the point of the bul- 


wark, that it might eaſily have been aſſaulted, if that ſudden accident, and the death 


of the chiefeſt of them, had not terrified the aſſailants; ſo that the baron de Byron, 
who was to give the ſign for the aſſault, not being in the trench, and the foot that 
were to make it not being drawn up in readineſs, the earl of Eſex and Sir Roger Wil- 
liams ſtanding firm upon their Guards, ſent away in haſte to receive orders what to do, 


and in the mean time the defendants with ſacks full of earth, and bruſh faggots, re- 
| paired the breach in a ſhort ſpace. | | 23 


But the ſiege of Rouen, by reaſon of the importance of it, had from the beginning 
bred great anxiety in the duke of Mayenne, who being departed from Paris, and re- 


turned to the army, had diſpatched the ſieur de Roſne to Landrecy. where the duke 
of Parma then was, to ſollicit his coming, or at leaſt to know his reſolution, The 
duke of Montemarciano and commiſſary Matteucci, had alſo diſpatched Antonio Maria 


Pallavicino to him, to let him know, that if he by the midſt of December were not en- 

tred with his army upon the confines of France, they had a commiſſion from Rome 

to diſband their forces; and likewiſe Diego d Ivarra was gone thither, as well 7 in- 
. ä | | | | orm 
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form him of the buſineſß that had fallen out in Paris, as to repreſent unto him the im- 1394. 


* 
. . . * 


| | | | ee 4 d Queen of 
while Rouen was already beſieged, and the neceſſity of relieving it admitted no delay. Fas, 


fines. : | | FI | e 1 2 FR 2: $651 | 
The duke could do no leſs, than give the duke of Mayenne and the reſt; a touch 
of what king Philip had with his own mouth, ſpoken to preſident Feannin: That 
it was thenceforth neceſſary not to do things by chance, and without a determiinate 
end, but to aſſemble the ſtates ; who (having underſtood the catholick . king's inten- 
tions, which he would cauſe to be made known unto them by new ambaſſadors) ſiould 
reſolve upon future things, which could not always go on in the preſent uncertainty : 
And when he ſaw that the duke of Mayenne anſwered him very coldly to that par- 
ticular, he eauſed it afterward to be ſpoken of to him by preſident Riccardotto, one 
of his counſellors ; but the duke not refuſing the convocation of the ſtates, ſaid; it 
was neceſſary to refer it till another time, and that firſt it ſhould be treated on with 
the dukes of Lorain; Nemours, and Merceur, and that the ends to which they ſhould 
unanimouſly tend ſhould be agreed upon, leſt they ſhould proceed indeed by chance; 
and cauſe ſome diviſion among the confederates : Which reaſons being very conforma-- 
ble to the ſenſe and opinion of the duke of Parma, and having obſerved, that at this 
_ propoſition, all the French lords were put in ſuſpence, and no leſs than they, madam 
de Guiſe, who was then preſent, he ſeemed to remain ſatisfied, and impoſed ſilence to 
that point; but fell only to demand Ja Fere for his retreat, whicher he might bring 
all the artillery, ammunition, and baggage of his army, it not being fit that they 
| ſhould remain open to the enemies incurſions ; and that he, advancing into the bow- 
els of an enemies country, ſhould not have one place whither he might retire at his 
pleaſure. There was enough to do to obtain this point; for the duke of Mayenne 
refuſed to alienate any place from the crown: But having diſcovered, that the Vice- 
Seneſchal de Montelimar, Governor of that fortreſs, held intelligence with the Spani- 
ard, "doubting, that they howſoever would get it againſt his will; he was at laſt con- 
dented that the duke ſhould bring in his arms and artillery thither, and that he ſhould 
leave a Garriſon there of five hundred 1 paid by the catholick King; hat 
| | | 62.3 Itil 
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1592, ſtill under the ſame protection of the crown, the ſame French magiſtrates reſiding to 
adminiſter juſtice 3 and not ſatisfied with that, he would alſo have a bill of the duke 
of Parma's hand, to leave it free to him again whenſoever he ſhould draw forth his 
artillery. | hd. | =. 

The duke of Parma about that time gave great ſatisfaction to the confederates b 
a very prudent and generous action; for certain deputies being come to him from the 

city of Orleans, to let him know, that their citizens not having wherewithal to pa 
the ſoldiers of the Garriſon, who were many months behind, and ſeeing that the duke 
of Mayenne had no great care of their intereſts) were deſirous to put themſelves under 
the catholick king's protection, being ready to receive what Garriſon he ſhould think 
fit : he reprehending them for ſeeking to ſwerve from the obedience of the lieutenant 
of the crown, refuſed to accept of them, though Juan Baptiſta Taſſis, and Diego d Toar- 
ra were of a contrary opinion ; to whom he anſwered, that if they thought to get poſ- 
ſeſſion of the crown of France, by reducing the cities one by one, the world would 
be at an end before they had abſolutely gain'd it, and that it was neceſſary to ſtrike 

at the root, and not buſy themſelves in pruning off the boughs. | KANE 

| Matters being ſet right with the French lords, it was neceſſary to ſet them right alſo 

Pope Gregory with the miniſters of Rome; for after the death of Gregory the XIVth, Giovanni, 

= 14th a Antonio Fachinetto cardinal of Santi Quartro being choſen pope, who took the name of 

ue, Fachi. Innocent the IXth, the affairs of the league ſeemed not to be hearkened to by him with 
netio Cardinal the ſame inclination wherewith his predeceſſors had imbraced them; for he told both 

of Santi Quat. the French agents and Spaniſh miniſters freely, that he would not ſtir to give any re- 
tro, ſucceeds lief to France, till a free catholick king (but ſuch a one as was generally liked of) were 


with then" choſenz whereby he ſeemed to point at a prince of the blood-royal ; for Scipio Balba- 
gth. His in- ni had communicated the cardinal of Bourbon's deſign to many, and their minds were 
clinationscon- much entangled with it; nor was the pope himſelf much averſe from this new 
cerning the thought: Whereupon, being earneſtly ſollicited to aſſiſt the ſo urgent neceſſities of the 
_—_— league, and not to forſake the cauſe of religion ; he anſwered, that he could not make 
5 the print of the foot longer than the foot it ſelf, and that the expences made by his 
predeceſſor exceeding the abilities of the apoſtolick ſee, and that he would contribute 
fifteen thouſand ducats a month till buſineſſes were ſettled, after which ſettlement he 
would ſtrain himſelf to do the moſt that the ſtrength of the treaſury ſhould be able ro 
bear; which things written into France by many, did not only diſturb the minds of 
the French lords, but alſo make the duke of Montemarciano, and commiſſary Mat- 
teucci doubtful, which way they ſhould carry themſelves. Nevertheleſs,” he created 
the biſhop of Pzacenza cardinal, and appointed him legat in France, as a man expe- 
rienced, and who alieady had the management in his hands, it being commonly faid, 
that new miniſters do maim buſineſſes, before they have time to underſtand and ap- 
prehend them. The legat being choſen, he wrote, that if the duke of Parma 
came into the kingdom by the fifteenth of December at the fartheſt, then the forces 
of the apoſtolick ſee ſhould follow his camp; bur if he entred not within the ſaid 
term, they ſhould certainly be diſbanded : Which did not much pleaſe the Spaniſb mi- 
niſters, who ſaw the pope little inclined to follow their ends; but much leſs the duke 
The death of Of Mayenne, who ſaw he could not hope for thoſe aids that were fit for his deſign, But 
| pope Jnocene his death, which happened in the ſecond month of his pepedom, did ſo confound the 
the ninth, minds of the legat and the reſt, that the duke of Parma was neceſſitated with his 
Vi tho entreaties and authority to conſtrain them to follow him in the preſent need, and 
of January to promiſe the Swiſſers to pay them with his own money, if they were not ſatisfied by 
1592, the D. the pope. 3 „ 3 N 1 FINE 5 
of Parma be- All things being thus ſettled, and the forces drawn from all parts, the armies joined, 
Fee, and and advanced with eaſy marches towards Neſſe; where, being arrived upon the fourth 
| Joinedwith the Of Jantary, the duke of Parma would needs make a general Rendezvous of his forces, 
Pope's and the which he muſtered, and cauſed to be paid a week's pay; and likewiſe the duke of 
| French Forces Mayenne, the count de Vaudemont, and the duke of Montemarciano reviewed their 
e —_ forces; and for that purpoſe, and to ſtay for the artillery and ammunition, which 
w 44 — the moved more ſlowly, they lay twelve days in the ſame quarters. They ſet forward 
Confederares upon the ſixteenth in the morning, and by the way of Amiens (though the longer, yet 
march to re-. the better, and more abundant in proviſions) marched directly toward Rouen. When 
3 2 they had paſſed Amiens, and left behind them the river Somme, the duke of 
-- foot, and o Parma would needs diſtribute the parts of his army, and march coutinually 
horſe. 25 . 
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in battalia, ſince they entred into an enemy's country, full of uneven places, woods, 
and little rivers ; for which cauſe he would not expoſe himſelf to the danger of be- 
ing aſſaulted unawares by the king's readineſs and celerity, which by paſt experience 
was exceedingly well known unto him. There were in the army about ſix thouſand. 
horſe ; eight hundred Reiters commanded by the baron of Swarzembourg, two thou- 
ſand light-horſe (in the abſence of the duke of Paſtrana) commanded by Georgio Ba- 
ſti, commiſſary of the cavalry, four hundred Flemiſh lances under the prince of Chi- 
mais, an hundred Italian lances of the General of the church, led by his lieutenant 
Lodovico Melxi; ſeven hundred Loyain lances and cuiraſſiers commanded by the count 
de Vaudemont ; and two thouſand horſe of the French Gentry, that followed the dukes 
of Mayenne and Guiſe, and the other princes and lords of that party, The in- 
fantry amounted to the number of twenty four thouſand; whereof two thouſand. were 
Swiſſers ; to ſo ſmall a number were they reduced that were raiſed by the church; The Deſcrip 
three Spaniſh Tertia's under Antonio Zunigo, Lodovico Velaſco, and Alonzo Idiaques ; * of 1 N 
two of Germans, under the conduct of the counts of Barlemont and Arembergb ; four confederate 

of Walloons; under monſieur du Vert, count Otavio Manfelt, the count de Boſſu, and Army: 
colonel Claude de la Berlotte; two Tertia's of Italians, that of Camillo Capizzucchi's, and 
a part of that which formerly was Pietro Gaetane's, led by his ſerjeant-major, and four 
_ thouſand French, under the ſieurs de Bois. Dauphine and Balagny, and colonel St. Paul. 
This army was divided into three battalions ; the van-guard led by the duke of Cuiſe, 
accompanied by the ſieurs de Vitry, and de la Chaſtre ; the battel, in which were the 
dukes of Parma and Mayenne, the count de Vaudemont, and the duke of Montemar- 
cians; and the rear- guard, commanded by the duke of Aumale, and the count dc 
Chaligny, with many other lords. The firſt flying ſquadron of foot was led by Ca- 
millo Capizucchi, wherein were all the [takans; the Swiſſers guarded the attillery; 
which were under the command of the ſieurs de la Motte and Baſſompiere ; Georgi Ba- 
ti, with a good body of carabines and light-horſe marched before the whole army, 
to ſcour and ſecure the ways; and the fieur de Raſue had the charge of ſerjeant- major- 
General. e 185 „ "£8 | 
The king having heard the news of the coming of the army of the league, conſult- 
ed maturely what was to be done ; and having the example of Paris before him, re- 
| ſolved to leave the mareſchal de Byron with all the infantry, and part of the cavalry 
before Rouen to continue the ſiege, and to go himſelf with a good ſtrength of horſe to 
meet the enemy; not to fight with them in the open field, but ro hinder them upon 
paſſes, to retard and interrupt their march, and to lay hold of thoſe opportunities 
which the quality of ſituations, and the motions of the confederates ſfiould afford. 
He was perſuaded to this reſolution by finding himſelf ſa ſtrong and powerful in horſe :  ... 
for the duke of Nevers, the duke of Longueville, the count de St. Paul, and many an _ 
other lords being newly arrived at the army, there were in all above ten thouſand , . 
horſe, and in the camp between ſeven and eight and twenty thouſand foot; Whete- mounts to 
fore the king putting confidence in this number, left the major part of the Ge#man ca- 10000 Horfez 
valry, hard to be governed, and alſo ſome number of the French in the camp before and above 
Rouen; and he himſelf with two thouſand cuiraſſiets, five hundred light-horſe, a 70 . 
thouſand reiters commanded by the prince of Anbalt, and two thoufand harquebuſiers 
on horſeback, departed upon the nine and twentieth of January to march up toward 
the enemy. _ 3 8 : ee | „ bp Werke a6 
At his arrival at Folleville, a little town at the entring into Picardy, he received in- i e. 
telligence, that at that very timethe enemy's army keeping the right way toward Rouen, ving Intelli- 
was paſſing a little lower, toward the field that encompaſſes the paſſage of the great gence that the 
high-way : Wherefore, having ſent the ſieur de Rambures before with fifteen light- N the 
| horſe to make diſcovery, he drew out the Grand Eſquire with forty Gentlemen upon marching near 


the right hand, and the ſieur de Lavardin with thirty upon the left, and he himſelf advanced with 


1592; 


in the midſt with ſixſcore horſe advanced, that he might conveniently view what or- ſome Horſe to 


der the army of the league kept in marching ; when they had advanced in this man- few it, and 
ner little leſs than a league, Lavardin diſcovered ſome Spaniſh foot, who reſting n d 158 


. - F ith | 
themſelves under a tree, had fer up their pikes round about it; and being about to Troops « cf the 


draw near to fall upon them, they on the right hand perceived two ſtrong troops of Enemy, ſcir- 


horſe (which had been upon the Guard at the end of the high-way) were already mis, ws 
moving towards them : Wherefore crying out that the fruit of the tree was not ripe, A1 bs Mer 0 
they were the cauſe that Lavardin taking notice a the enemy, turned couragioufly Berrewille: 


2 about; 


1 — — 
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1592. about, and at the head of his men, moſt valiantly charged them ; who, having in 
the firſt encounter killed his horſe under him, made a briſk on- ſet on both ſides upon 
him; but the fight was ſhort, for the king being come up with his troop, the horſe of 
the league retired to their main body. Then ſaw they the whole army as it lay ſtill, 
but the Guards being diligently placed thro? all the field, the king found that he could 
not come nearer them, and therefore being joined with the reſt of his men, he retired 
that night to Berteville, | | | ib | 
From thence following his deſign, he came upon the fourth of February to Aumale, 
a caſtle ſeated upon a river, which divides the confines of Picardy from upper Nor- 
mandy, where he quartered all his men in the ſuburb ; and the next morning, being 
deſirous himſelf to ſee the order, and view the camp of the enemy, he advanced in 
perſon with the archers of his Guards, two hundred other light-horſe, ond three hun- 
dred choſen Gentlemen, upon the way which the army of the league marched, leav- 
ing the care of the reſt that were in Aumale unto the dukes of Nevers and Longueville, 
But as it often happened to that prince, (that being led on by his courage and the cu- 
rioſity of making diſcovery with his own eye, in the firſt ranks of his ſoldiers, he was 
2 ſuddenly entangled in wonderful great dangers) ſo it fell out that day; for having 
The King go- paſt a field exceeding full of vineyards, which ſpreads itſelf from Aumale beyond the 
ing from 4z- river, to the bottom of a hill, and being gone up the ſteep thereof to the top, where 
malewitha few . . . | 
Lords to diſ. there is a ſpacious plain, he fell unexpectedly among the avant coureurs of the league, 
cover the Ene. which he thought had been yet above a league from thence, The encounter was ſo 
my, is forced ſudden (becauſe the hill being between them, had hindred each party from diſcover- 
to fight upon ing the other) that having neither time to retire, nor draw up in order, it was neceſ- 
the ſudden in ,'S | . S , . P . 
Diſorder, yet {ary to handle their arms, and fall in pell-mell without any conſideration, There 
notwithſtand - were at the head of the French, the king himfelf, the baron de Byron, the count de St. 
ing after a Paul, the ſieurs de Marivaut, de Chaſeron, de Praſlin, d Aubigny, de Rambures, and 
_ ng de Champlivaut, with many other valiant ſoldiers; ſo that there was no doubt but 
. flight. the avant: coureurs of the league, being both in number and courage much inferior, 
muſt give place to their fury and valour ; and indeed, after a ſhort reſiſtance, they 
betook themſelves openly to flight. ; FR r 
Then appeared the duke of Parma's army, which being drawn into barlllia with 
military order, marched on its way along the ſame plain. The whole fem of their 
battel was four-ſquare, and had an open interval in the front, througt#which the 
ſquadrons in the middle might draw forth to fight; and at the angles of the rear there 
were likewiſe two intervals; that of the front being ſhut up by the flying ſquadron, 
and thoſe in the rear by two bodies of horſe, which were to advance firſt into the bat- 
tel. The flanks were defended by the wonted carriages, which in admirable order 
went on without ſtraggling. And by the ſide of them were the foot of all the ſeveral 
natiens drawn up in diviſions : Without the body of the army, and of the four-ſquare 
form, the light-horſe and carabines 1n very great numbers, being divided into many 
ſquadrons, filled up the extent of the plain on every fide ; and in the midſt of the 
| Whole camp, the duke, carried in an open chair, went himſelf, obſerving what was 
amiſs, and ſetting all things in order. But the king had hardly made a ſtand upon 
the plain, to take an haſty view of this excellent order, when Georgio Baſti (adver- 
tiſed by the avant-coureurs) coming up with the carabines and light-horſe of the 
army, he found himſelf entangled by two great clouds of harquebuſiers on horſeback, 
who hailing upon them on both ſides, forced him, tho? very late, to think of the 
means of retiring. Almoſt all the Gentlemen that followed him were without their 
head-pieces, becauſe in ſuch an unexpected accident they had not hadtimeto take them, 
and fought confuſedly in diſorder, becauſe haſte had not ſuffered them to draw them- 
ſelves up ihto a body; ſo that only courage, and ſenſe of honour, and the king's pre- 
ſence reſtrained them from flight, which was neceſſary, if they would fave their lives; 
but a great number falling dead on every ſide (ſince even the beſt of their arms was 
not proof againſt the violence of thoſe bullets that flew from the extraordinary wide 
bore of the carabines) and the firſt lying ſquadron of foot already appearing, which ha- 
ving heard the beginning of the fight, came up a great pace te fall in amongſt them, 
| the king commanding his men to wheel about, but not to charge, went on at a round 
trot toward the deſcent, to meet with his light-horſe and harquebuſiers on horſeback, 
which bring led by the baron de Giury and the ſieur de Lavardin, followed him not 
very far off, The enemy with no leſs readineſs was at his back, and on all ſides the 
285 h 5 1 | captains 


captains of the light-horſe made halte to cut off his retreat; for being known BY kid! 1993; 
countenance, plume, and habit, every one cryed out tb his companions,” that it was the 
king of Navarre, and mutually exhorting each other to follow him, they put all their 
utmoſt endeavours to get him into their hands. The fury of their retreat downward!” — 
(making many horſes Mumble and fall) did fo much hinder their ſpecd and order; chat While the 
it was neceſſary the king himſelf, with evident danger, ſhould tay among the laſt, tô King views 
ſuſtain the violence of the enemy, and be in the greateſt ſtorm of ſhots one of Which the Enemies 
ſtriking at laſt through the cantle of his ſaddle, wounded him (though without dam e 
ger) under the reins. As the king's hurt neceſſicated him to fly full ſpeed to ſave him- cup to him and 
ſelf, ſo did it utterly rout his men, who being come into the field below, | were detiins he being in 
ed by the impediment of the ſtakes, and branches of the vines; and by the aBundance Wonderful 
of the hedges j ſo that men and horſes fell at every ſtep; and were expoſed to the fury 1 , 
of the enemies, who made ſuch a ſlaughter with their carabines; that beſides the great Wounded. 
number of Gentlemen which were ſlain, the archers of the king's Guard were almoſt 
all left dead upon the place. But the light horſe who were already come up intothe 
miadſt of the plain, which being but ſhort, ſpread itſelf between the town and thè 
place where the fight was, being met by thoſe who fled away, carrying news that the 


king was wounded and almoſt dead, diſordered themſelves without fighting, and fa- Ze 5 pd 
cing about, fled back for company to Aumale ; only the baron de Gin, who watt” 


the head of them with their captains; advancing with thirty in his company to aſſiſt Bunt 


in the King's ſo manifeſt danger, covered him with his own cloke, Which he threw » ; 


about his ſhoulders, and upheld him for a while, till he ſaved himſelf from the fury 
of his enemies. At the ſame time the ſieur de Lavardin advanced with threeſcoree of 
the harquebuſiers on horſeback, for the reſt had alſo taken flight, and placing himſelf 
behind the bank of a ditch that was by the way ſide, endeavoured to ſtop the pur- 
ſuit of the enemy; but being wounded at the firſt volley, Givry's hotſe killed un- 
der him, which in falling hurt his left leg and knee very dangerouſly, Hubigny unhorſt, 
Chaſeron wounded, Rambures bruiſed and bloody, not one of them would have bee 
ſaved, if the duke of Nevers with a great ſquadron of cavalry (wherein were the © 
counts of Torigny and Montgomery, the fieur de Montigny, and the Grand EJquier) 
had not advanced to diſengage them. The duke, after he had heard of the beginning Never: re- 
of the ſkirmiſh, and that the king was put to the worſt, had wonderful diſerectly lieves the 


diſpoſed that part of the harquebuſiers on horſeback which had remained with him, king's eavalry: 
along the bank of the river, to make good the ford, and favour the paſſage of thoſe Fhat was retir- 
that fled; and himſelf, with the main body of the cavalry; all armed, and in excel ing to Auna: 


and makes 


lent good order, had paſt the river to relieve and ſuſtain his men, which he ſaw afaf good their 1. 4 
off were overpowered and oppreſſed by the violence of the enemy; and his coming treat. 


was very ſeaſonable ; for if he had ſtayed longer, both the king himſelf and all the 

| reſt that were in the plain, would certainly have been either killed or taken; The 
duke went on till he came to a place, where (by reaſon that the river was overflow- _ 
ed) he was feign to paſs along a natrow bank, and there not only ſeeing the Spaniſh 
carabines (incouraged by the beginning of the victory) furious in a cloſe purſuit, but 

alſo the ſieur de Vitry, the baron de la Chaſtre, and the count de Chaligny, who leaving 

the body of the army behind them, were run to reinforce the fight, he took a reſolu- 
tion to retire without paſſing any farther, leſt he ſhould loſe the Gentry that were 
with him, if with ſo great a diſadvantage, and to ho purpoſe, he ſhould have expoſ- 
ed them to the enemies whole army, which was like to charge them every minute; 
_ wherefore, having fetched them off who (their hotſes being loft) retired with much | 
difficulty, having recovered Giury and Lavardin, both very fore hurt; and havin gal The Duke of 
thered up many Gentlemen that were ſcattered about the field; he returned wheeling Never: havin 


off, and facing often about till he came to the river of Aumale, where being ſuſtained by fetched off the 


the harquebuſiers that lay along the bank, he paſſed it again without any diſorder; and King's Caval- 


drawing up quickly, followed the king's ſteps, who with very great ſpeed had Mere e the 


| | ; Th 0 | King, who 
towards a Wood, to retire the more ſecurely; ” ad fare! 
It is moſt certain, that if the atmy of the league had advahted quickly (with bimſelf in 4 
the ſame fury as did the carabities) on the right hand and on the left, (for in all that Wood 
country they might have marched freely as far as the bank) the king ſurrbunded 
and encompaſſed on all ſides before the duke of Nevers had arrived, would, with all 
his men have remained in their power, ſince that notwithſtanding they did nor; he had 
both much ado, and exceeding great fortune f ſave himſelf; but at the ſame time 


10 _ the 
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wer) The Duke of 
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1591. the news being confuſedly brought, that the enemy was preſent that the king him! 
ſelf. was there in perſon, that they were fighting and that they fled ; the duke of Par. 
ma, not ſuffering, himſelf to be carried away with common reports, and not thinking 

it poſſible, that the king, without ſome ſecret ſtratagem, weuld have adventured 
himſelf inconſiderately among the Avant Coureurs, doubting leſt in a country where 

he was not well acquainted, ſome ambuſcado might be laid for him; therefore, cau- 

ſing his army to make a halt, and having ſtopt the fly ing ſquadron that was already 

upon its march, before he advanced, he would make himſelf ſure that he would not 

be catched in a trap; which prudent warineſs neverthelefs gave the king conveniency 

to fave himſelf; for though the duke of Mayenne (who, in vain, had urged, that the 

whole army might advance) ſet forward with a body of horfe at a large trot to follow 

him, yet it being already night when they entered into Aumale, he was out of hope 


to do any good, and therefore reſalved to ſtay and paſs no further, 


The Kins The king cauſed himſelf to be haſtily dreſſed in a wood, about half a league from 
cauſed his Aumale, and having found that the wound was not very deep, (for the bullet being 

wound to be deaded by paſſing through the ſaddle, ſtuch but in the fleſh) proſecuted his journey 

dreſt in the with very great ſpeed, and ſtopt not till he came within the walls of Nauf-Chaſtel ; 

ee Ae where the duke of Nevers having done the part of a prudent and valliant ſoldier, ar- 

gerous he goes lived allo, though many hours after, with all his men perfectly ſafe. It was feared leaſt 

preſently to the next day the duke of Parma ſhould follow on his voyage ſpeedily, and haſting di- 

Neuf-Chaſtel. rectly to Rouen, where the report of the king's being routed and wounded, might 

have bred a fright and confuſion in the army, with very great danger of being defeat- 

ed and ſcattered 3; nor did there appear any other remedy to retard his march, ſave to 

defend Neuf-Chaſtel , which place ſtanding upon the read, they did not believe he 

would leave at his back, eſpecially if it were ſtrongly garriſoned, leaſt it ſhould ob- 

ſtrut the way, and hinder the bringing in of proviſions, which were all of neceſſity 

to paſs through thoſe parts. But the town being weak, and the exigency requiring 

a ſpeedy reſolution, the baron de G7ury, though his foot was very ſorely hurt, proffer- 

ed himſelf to ſtay, and to defend it ſo long, that the enemy might not come unex- 

&edly to Rouen; but that the king's army, the preſent terror being overpaſt, might 

have time to ſettle it ſelf again, and that the king himſelf being grown better 

The King of his wound (which they hoped he would be within a few days) were able again 

leaves the Ba- to fit on horſe-back, and with his preſence put courage into the actions of his ſoldi- 

ron de Gizry ers, which was the only means to ſuſtain himſelf, So three hundred cuiraſſiers, and 

= 3 — four hundred harquebuſiers on horſe· back being left at Neuf. Chaſtel with Giury, the 

undertaken to king, with the baron de Byron went to Diepe, that they might be the better cured, 

defend it, and and the duke of Nevers with the remainder of his men returned to Rouen to reinforce 

goes to Diepe the army. J IEP „ EN 33 „„ | 74 | 

We of Ihe duke of Parma quartered the next day at Aumale, and the French lords mur- 

| muring, that if he had advanced that day, the war might eaſily have been made an 
end of; he anſwered that if he were to do it again, he would take the ſame reſoluti- 

on, becauſe it was dictated by reaſon, having till then believed, that he had had to 

The Duke of do with a captain-general of an army, and not with a captain of light horſe, which 


| Parma's An- he now knew the king of Navarre to be: But this bufineſs bred a diſcontent among 


ſwertothe the commanders of the league; for the Spaniards and Italians commended the duke 
French Lords. of Parma's warineſs, and his ſecure way of managing the war, and the French praiſed 
the. forward humour of their nation, and would have had him proceed in the ſame 

manner which they ſaw the king hold in the. promptneſs of his refolutions : but the 

condition of the one was very different from that of the other; for the king being 

General of a voluntary army, and having no other hope, nor any other ſecurity but 

himſelf, was neceſſitated to venture his own perſon upon all occaſions, making way 

with his danger for theſe that followed him: But the duke of Parma coming only 

to ſuccour the confederates, would not hazard at once the hopes of France, and the 

poſſeſſion of Flanders, without expectation of ſome fruit by his victory, that might 
countervail ſo great a loſs ; that therefore with art and prudence, as he had done at Pa- 

ris, he pretended not to conquer, but not to be conquered. However it were, it is moſt 

certain, that from hence there began to riſe differences and diſcontents between him 

and the duke of Mayenne, which afterwards enereaſed every day. * | 
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The army of the league advancing with commodious marches; laid ſiege tö Neuf. 1592. 
Chaſtel, which, by reaſon of its weakneſs, they believed would have made no re- The Duke of 
ſiſtance; but the duke of Parma, incenſed at the boldneſs of the defendants; and at Pu hefie- 
the impediment which he received thereby, cauſed his artillery to be planted Wich as * 
much ſpeed as was poſſible, and with wonderful fury io batter that part of the wall tho weak, i 
which ſtood toward his camp, which being old; and not lined with earth, within a gallantly de- 
ſhort ſpace afforded a breach very convenient to be afſaulted-: Which monſteur 4s fended by i 
Giury ſeeing, began to capitulate; and though the duke were at firſt highly ineenſed eg, ben 0 
at his reſiſtance, yet being appeaſed by the interceſſion of mönſieur de Ja Chaſtre, made and the 
Giury's father-in-law, and admiring the valour of that Cavalier, who (to give his Afſailants rea- 
party time to recover breath, had thruſt himſelf into ſo great a danger) granted him d) to fall on, 
honourable conditions: about the performance whiereof there aroſe dme if ite 3 for 22 wm ** 
monſieur de Rebours, a colonel of French infantry, who had ſhut himſelf up in the Duke bf Pa, 
town with Giury, not having been particularly mentioned in the capitulations, the ma, angry at 
duke of Parma, pretended that he not having been named, ought not to enjoy the his Reiftanse. 
benefit of the articles, but to remain a priſoner; and monſieur de Giury argued; tliat I 
having made compoſition for himſelf and all his ſoldiers, tho Robours was not named arch ; 12 he. 
with the other officers, becauſe he had not his men there, was yet comprehended, ing 7 
and ought to go free with all the reſt; which, after it had been a while diſputed, the grants, bin 
duke of Parma generouſly remitted the difference to the king's own deciſion; Who mer 
knew whether he had left Rebours with command or without command for the defence 
of the place. But the king having called a council of war, and having heard every 
one's opinion, gave judgment, that Rebours was to be underſtood as comprehended in 
the capitulation. _ 333 3-00, IHE BTID Ie cS e 
But the obſtacle of Næuf- Caſtel, tho it was but for four days, gave great help to 
the king's affairs; for that time was not only very conſiderable, but in that interim 
part of the victual being ſpent which was brought along with the army of the league, 
it was neceſſary to ſtay to make new proviſions; for the country; deſtroyed in a ſiege 
of ſo many months, in the ſterility of the winter, did not afford any thing; and the 
victuals that were to be brought from Picardy were of neceſſity to be accompanied 
with ſtrong convoys, and backed by the cavalry of the army, becauſe the king and 
the baron de Byron, from Diepe and Arques where they lay, cauſed all the ways to be 
obſtructed with their hotſe; This ftay was of ten days, to the great mutmuring 
of the French; for the duke would not engage himſelf in an enemy's country, all ruin'dy 
and not well known to him, without ſuch abundant proviſions. of victual as were ne- 
ceſſary to feed the camp, not being accuſtomed to remit the event of his counſels nts 
fortune. In theſe days there happened many valiant encounters 3- for the king being 
cured of his wound; ſuffered not the enemy to repoſe without ſuſpicion, nor without 
danger; but matters proceeded almoſt alike, the encounters being between the cayal-_ 
ry, wherein the number of the Gentry on each ſide equalled the proceeding, with bold 


attempts, prompt reſiſtance, and gallant reſolutions. 


It fell out that the king, being advanced upon a hill that lay on the right ſide of the 
great ay ct nd by which all the enemy's army marched, cauſed the ſieur de Montigny 
with a ſquadron of light-horſe, and the ſieur de Praſſin with another of euiraſſers 4 g1,;i iq: | 
to fall ſuddenly into the quarters of the duke of Aumale (who brought up the rear) grown almoſt 
Juſt at the time when he newly entered into them; but after a ſhort ſkirmiſh, rather to a Battle. 
than fight, being in their retreat charged by the count Je Chaligny; and the ſieur de 
Roſne, there followed in the adjoining plain a great encounter, ts which the ſieur de 

Fervaques, and the count de Torigny, ſon to the mareſchal de W coming bp ... ... 
with the- Troops of Normandy, they fought above two hours with ſingular bravery ; Chico the 
but when they of the league would have retired; they found themſelves engaged by King's 8 
the baron de Byron, who, with another troop fell in upon their flank, fo that to fave Count 104. 
themſelves they were feign to turn their backs and run full ſpeed ; which the count de J;gny Prifencr. 
Cbaligny ſcorning to do, and gallantly fighting in the midft of his enemies, was taken 
| * by Chicot the king's jeſter, but a notable ſturdy lad, who, in the taking bf 

im received a wound from him in the head, whereof he died not many days. af- 
ter. The count being brought into the King's preſence, and being much afflict- 

ed to have been taken by a fellow of ſo baſe a profeſſion; the king ebmforted 
him, aſſuring him, that Chicot was a valiant fellow, and that he ought rather, to 
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complain againſt himſelf. for having engaged himſelf ſo far; to which the count 
anſwering, that the deſire of ſeeing and learning had made him fo forward; the 
king replied, that thoſe of his party knew not how to teach him, and that if he 
would learn the art of war, he ought to fight under his colours, and near his perſon. 


Theſe were the ordinary ſayings of the king, who gave the count's ranſome- to the 


dutcheſs of Longueville and her daughters, who, having been taken at Corbie, after 
many months impriſonment, were teign to buy their liberty with thirty thouſand 
ducats. dA e 206-4 Batley hike. Hay! gy fas 
The next day, juſt as the army of the league came out of their quarters, the baron 
de Byron in the plain attacked the firſt diviſions of them led by the ſieurs de Vitry and 


de la Chaſtre, where the ſkirmiſh with infinite courage on both ſides began to grow 


- exceeding hot; but the army ſtill marching in battalia that way, the baron reſolved 


to retire among the hills, which being very wooddy on all fides, gave the king con- 
veniency to moleſt the enemy with his flying army, and alſo to make his retreat in 
time of need. By reaſon of theſe ſo frequent and dangerous encounters, which ceaſed 


neither day nor night, the duke of Parma marching with his army always in order, 


advanced but ſlowly, not ſtirring if the day were not very clear, and if the country 
vwere not well diſcovered, and taking up his quarters betimes in the evening, that he 


might have leiſure to fortify and intrench his camp. BS 
But he was now come near to Rouen, and it was neceſſary to reſolve upon ſome way, 


The Duke of either to raiſe the ſiege or relieve the place: Georgio Baſti proffered himſelf with a cer- 


_ Parmadraws tain number of light-horſe, and two ſquadrons of lances to march away, and arriving 


near to Rouen, by night, to paſs thro? the midſt of one of the king's quarters, and diſperſing it, to en- 


A generous 


Otter of Geer. ter into the city. The ſame did Camillo Capizucchi offer to do with his Tertia, ac- 
gio Baſti, and companied with a certain number of horſe 3 but the duke thought not theſe propoſiti- 


Camillo Ca- 


pixucchi. 


ons proportionable to the preſent need of the city, which was not only of neceſſity to 


be relieved, but totally freed; and beſides that, it was dangerous to hazard a body of 


good men, tho' ſmall, againſt the preparations of a whole royal army. And there- 
fare, after mature deliberation, he reſolved to relieve the city with all his forces in 


this following manner. The king, with the greater part of the cavalry, was moved 


into the midſt of the way on the right hand, toward Diepe and the country of Caux, 
to keep ſtrong parties abroad, that he might obſtruf the paſſage, and make it diffi- 


cult to the army of the league; and being drawn from Rouen the ſpace of five or ſix 


| leagues, had diſpoſed his quarters in places ſeparate from one another, yet near among 


themſelves. The baron de Byron lay at Diepe and Arques with the remainder of the 


| horſe, to ſhut up the paſſage to the army of the league, and by following them in 


the rear, to hinder the bringing in of proviſions. At Rouen there remained only the 
foot with the mareſchal de Byron. Things being thus diſpoſed, the duke of Parma 
reſolved to move in the afternoon from the place where he was quartered, and taking 
the way upon the left hand, which leads ſtraight to Pont de ]! Arche, (after he had gone 
round the wood of Bellancomble) to turn upon the right hand, and marching all the 
night, to arrive unexpectedly at Rouen by break of day, and without delay to aſſault 
the poſts of the mareſchal de Byron's infantry ; which (the beſieged fallying out of 
the city with their wonted valour) he doubted not but would be totally defeated: and 
diſſipated, before the king (who at the firſt intelligence of their moving would be 
uncertain of their extraordinary march) could have time or opportunity to aſſiſt it 
with the cavalry. 5 e 9 | 3 
With this intention (the weather being very fair for that ſeaſon of the year) he mo- 
ved ſuddenly upon the twenty ſixth of February, taking upon the left hand toward 
Bella ncomble. But, upon the twenty: fifth day, the diligence and valour of the fieur 
de Villars had already prevented his deſign: for he, ſeeing the king was abſent with 


| all his horſe, and that the foot of the camp was divided at many ſeveral poſts, and 


not being willing to fuffer another to have the Glory of raiſing the ſiege, if he could 
do it by himſelf, he determined to try if by a bold ſally he could put the enemy's af- 


fairs in diſorder : and being advertiſed by an Iriſpbman, who was run away from the 


camp, that ſince the departure of the king with the principal lords, the Guards 
were not ſo diligently kept, becauſe the mareſchal de Byron could not be in all places, 
and the cardinal of Bourbon, and the high-chancellor, with the lords of the council 
who were remaining at Darnetal, had no experience in military matters, he ſet him- 
felt in order to ſally in four ſeveral places, and aſſault all the poſts at once. = 
. $75.53. 3 . caule 
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eauſed the townſmen armed in their ſeveral] companies to guard the walls, under 
the command of the ſieur de la Londe, and he himſelf being reſolved to go forth in 
perſon, diſpoſed buſineſſes in this manner following: Colonel Boniface was to ſally 
from St. Catherines with his regiment of foot, and two hundred Gentlemen and offi- 
cers at the head of it, being backed by the chevalier 4 Oy/e with two troops of horſe 
that ſallied from Martinville, and were to aſſault the porte of Turinge. Pericard with 
his regiment ſeconded by captain Boreſey and the ſieur de Quitry, was to aſſault the 
batteries planted againſt the old fort. Captain Giacopo Argenti with his infantry, 
followed by the fieur de Canonvilles horſe to reinforce them, fallying at the Porte 
Caucboiſe, was to march toward the cenvent of Carthuſians, to make head againſt the 
main body at Dernetal, in caſe they ſhould move to ſuccour their trenches. The 
Governor himſelf with a ſele& number of ſoldiers and gentlemen, ſeconded by 
captain Perdriel, fallying at the Port de Beauvais, was to aſſault the battery newly 
raiſed by the French regiments, All theſe things were in order at break of day, and 
the ſign being given by a cannon-ſhot, they ſallied with ſingular Gallantry, and with 
ſo much violence, that the paſſage to the trenches being taken both before and be- 
hind, and the Guards ſurrounded, they made a wonderful great ſlaughter in every 
place, took the cannon, ſome of which they nailed ſome they drew into the moat 3 
they ſpoiled the engines and inſtruments of war in all places, gave vent to the mines, 
blew up the ammunitien, and filled every place with death and terror ; ſo that all 
the foot making no further reſiſtance, fled without ſtop toward Dernetal. The alarm 
had been ſuddenly given, and the mareſchal de Byron with four thouſand Swiſſers 
and Germans, and with thoſe Gentlemen that were remaining in the camp, was 
coming a great pace to ſuccour his trenches ; but captain Perdriei, who ſallied after 
the Governor at the Porte de Beauvais with three troops of horſe, over- ran all the 
plain, and wheeling and ſkirmiſhing briſkly, endeavoured to keep him in play; and 
the ſame did the chevalier de Oyſe, with Boroſey, Quitry, and Cannonville, till the 
ſoldiers had done what they intended in the trenches ; which having fully per. 
formed, all thoſe four ſquadrons likewiſe advanced to receive the encounter of the 
mareſchal de Byron, and between the trenches and Dernetal they made a bloody 
fight; in which though the ſieur de Larchant a brave cavalier, and captain of the 
king's Gurds was ſlain, and the mareſchal himſelf ſorely hurt with a ſhot in the 
thigh ; yet the other ſquadrons of the Germans coming up, and the Englih and 
French infantry rallying themſelves together on all ſides, they of the town were 
| beaten back, though with much ado, and driven to their very Gates. But the am- 
munition being blown up, the artillery taken, and all things put into confuſion, the 
loſs was ineſtimable, and irreparable for a long time. There were ſlain on the king's 
fide above eight hundred ſoldiers in the trenches, and amongſt them two French 
colonels, and fourteen captains of ſeveral nations; and of the aſſailants not above 
fifty. The Governor preſently diſpatched the ſieur de Frangueville thorough the woods 
to the duke of Mayenne, to give him notice of what had paſled, and to Jet him 
know, that it was not neceſſary to precipitate any thing to relieve the city, for the ene- 
my was left in ſuch a condition, that they would be able to hurt them but little for 
many days. | 1 1 )%%%%%ͤͤ ——— 
I This intelligence being received on the twenty ſixth in the evening, while the ar- he Duke of 
my was marching their appointed way, they made an halt, and the commanders were Parma is of 
called to conſult. The duke of Parma was of opinion to proſecute the deſign, for opinion to fol- 
that the infantry being aſtoniſhed by the misfortune, of the day before, it would be much mn _ 
more eaſy to diſſipate them, and make themſelves maſters of their quarters, freeing Ind to prese. 
the city utterly from the ſiege, and effecting that for which they were advanced ſo cute the king's 
far: but the duke of Mayenne conſidered that the buſineſs they intended to do was forces already 
already done, the mines and trenches deſtroyed, the artillery taken, and ammu terrifed: The 
nition blown up, that there remained nothing to do, fave to beat the infantry out of courted ar 
their quarters at Der netal, whither they were all reduced, which being excellently ther mind, and 
well fortified, was not an enterpriſe that could be ſo eaſily effected without diſpute ; his advice is 
ſo that it being neceſſary to ſpend many hours time about it, the king in the interim followed. 
would be come up, moſt powerful in horſe, with whom they muſt of neceſſity fight, 
with their ſoldiers tired with marching, and wearied with the firſt encounter ; and 
that the city not having need that things ſhould be precipitated, it was better to pro- 
ceed with that circumſpection wherewith they had governed themſelves till then, His 
| ] X opinion 
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1592, Opinion was followed, though many of the Spaniards believed he gave that eounſel, be- 
| cauſe the duke of Parma ſhould not get the Glory of having relieved Rouen; and fo 
in the ſame order the army faced about, and returned to the quarters from whence 
they came. | 
There they conſulted what was to be done. The duke of Mayenne's opmion, in 
which the other French lords concurred, was, that the ſiege of Rouen could not be 
raiſed without coming to a battle, which by reaſon of the great abundance of Gentry 
that followed the king at that preſent, he judged very dangerous : Whereupon his 
advice was, (Rouen being in ſuch a condition, that there was no danger it ſhould be 
much ſtraitned in many days, no nor in many weeks) that only ſeven or eight hun- 
dred foet ſhould be ſent into the city for a reinforcement, and to make up the num 
ber of the dead; and that the reſt of the army ſhould bend another way, ſhewing 
that they were no longer in fear nor care about the ſiege, but that they ſhould buſy 
themſelves about other enterpriſes : For the Gentry that followed the king, tired with 
the ſufferings and expences of all that Winter, ſeeing there was not like to be any 
occaſion of fighting for à long while, and that the army of the league was far off, 
would with their wonted haſte retire to their own houſes, and that many others 
would leave the king's camp in the ſame manner; which as ſoon as they ſhould fee 
come to paſs, they ſhould ſpeedily march back, and without loſing time advance to 
| Roven, for that the king would certainly be forced to draw off; or if he fought, the 
victory would be ſecure. The Spaniards and [talians, fearing leaſt others ſhould en- 
joy the fruits and honours of their labours, inclined to go forward, firmly believing 
that the king would riſe from the ſiege, rather than be catched between the city and 
The Duke of their army; and ſince ſo much was already done, they defired to perfect the enter- 
Parma ſends priſe: And this opinion was favoured by prince Raunuccio, more deſirous of Glory 
hog vary and than any other. But the duke of Parma choſe to follow the advice of the French ; 
then goes to and having ſent to Rouen eight hundred wallvons of the regiment of the count de 
beſiege St E Boſſu and de la Bourlotte; who arriving by night, entered without oppoſition, de- 
prit de Rue, parted with the reſt of his army; and having paſſed the river Somme, he marched 
- * away as faſt as he could, and went to beſiege St. Eſprit de Rule, a wonderful ſtrong 
Ing Pace. place ſtanding toward the confines, | „ : . 
When the army of the league was retired, the king, though the cauſe of the re- 
ſolution of the confederates was obſcure to him, determined nevertheleſs to ſtraiten 
the ſiege of Rouen more diligently than he had done before; and the man of War be- 
ing arrived, which the ſtates of Holland ſent to his aſſiſtance, commanded by Philip 
one of the counts of Naſſaw (aboard which were many pieces of cannon, great ſtore 
bh of ammunition, and above three thouland foot) he cauſed the cannon and ammu- 
2 lies nition to be landed, whereof he had exceeding great need, by reaſon of the ſpoil made 
by the 71:4 in the fally, and gave order that the Holland. ips ſhould not only ſcour the river, 
Fleet, and ap- to hinder the coming of victual and ether neceſſaries that were brought from Havre- 
plies himſelf de Grace to Rouen, but alſo that they ſhould come up cloſe to the city, and battering 
hogs fer Fog the old palace and other places near the river, increaſe the dangers and labours of the 
Yours to the beſieged. He alſo cauſed certain barks to bb manned in the upper parts of the river 


ſiege of Rouen. towards Pont de! Arche, which under the command of monſieur de Hoſpital, high 


chancellor of Navarre, ſcowred it alſo on that fide, and blocked it up ſo much the 
more: Which barks, the firſt day they ſet forth, meeting with monſieur d* Anguetil, 
made a very ſharp fight, the end whereof was that one of the town ſhips being fir- 
ed, and another ſunk, though the king's did alſo receive much harm, yet thoſe of 
the league retired under the protection of the walls. The Holland-ſhips drew near 
alſo on the lower fide, and ſhot an infinite number of cannon-ſhot into the town, 
which nevertheleſs did but little hurt: but the Governor having cauſed three cul- 
verines to be planted upon a cavalier which had formerly been raiſed by the river 
ſide, after that one of their ſhips was beared thorough and thorough with them, and 
the main-maſt of another ſhot down, they drew off, to look to the blocking up of the 
river, and landed two thouſand foot more, to re- inforce the army. 3 


The king in the mean time ſet himſelf again to caſt up trenches, and make re- 
doubts on all ſides; and haſtning the works with his own preſence, the princes and 
lords aſſiſting likewiſe in their turns, not intermitting to work by night, they were 
brought to perfection ina few days. The firſt of them, drawn from the ſide of 7: * 8 
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followed more eagerly than the reſt, to recover the cannon which at the fally had 1392, 
been thrown into the moat on that ſide : But the beſieged perceiving this deſign, The King's 
made an engine to raiſe and draw them up; and though the ſkirmiſhes were many, {2147s at 
and that the artillery and fire-works did” much miſchief on all fides, yet they of 1 
the town drew them up to the bulwark of the old fort; and having brought them their Cannon 
into the eity with great joy and triumph, ſet them in the court of the archbiſhop's which the be. 
palace, where the Governor lay, becauſe it ſtood in a place equally diſtant from ſieged had eaſt 


thoſe which the enemy battered at that time. They wrought luſtily in all places F. 7 
and the count de Soiſſons being again paſt over into the Eauxdou - of St. EL 2 — 


5 | Severe, are diſcovered = 
had begun alſo to raiſe a battery on that ſide, to divide the forces of the defen- and the — 


dants, and preſs them on all ſides: Yet nevertheleſs Villars, to ſhew that he neither dants at laſt, 

feared nor was ſtraitned, cauſed many cavaliers to go forth between the Porte de _ 
Martinville, and that of St. Hilaire, and to make a turnament, running at the ring draws 

and “ Faguin, and making ſhew to be fully at eaſe, and unconcerned, among ſo them up with 

great and ſo continual toils and labours. But the King interpreted this action, not engines, and 
to vanity (which Villars was very far from) but to akne and that he endea- pg bags 3 
voured with that cloak to palliate the extream neceſſity he was reduced to, and wit N 

therefore with greater diligence follewed his batteries and mines in every place. Joy. 

They continued their fallies, with various fortune, and now at laſt the ſmallneſs * Or, Quiti- 

of the number of the defendants flackened them, the ſieur de Frangueville having ne. 

been ſlain in one of them, and ſerjeant major La Londe, with many other officers + 
wounded ; and yet they made ſo briſk an one on the fide toward St. Severe, that the 

count de Soiſſons ran himſelf into the trench, exhorting and encouraging his ſol- 

diers, yet they of the town having ſeized upon a redoubt, advanced into the plain, 

where encouitring the baron de Guiry, who was gone on that ſide with ſome troops 

of light-horſe, the fight was very hot and terrible, Guiry himſelf being ſo ſarely 

wounded in the ſhoulder, that he was given for dead; to the king's ſo great and 

ſo manifeſt trouble, that having heard the news, he ſaid with a deep ſigh, that ge 

had now no body to whom he could recommend the ſo important charge of the The yt 1 

light-horſe; which ſpeech offended many, and particularly the fieurs de Montigny ewe Wb pe 
and de la Chapelle, who pretended to the place: But Montigny continuing to ſerve which the K. 

with ſingular valour, in proceſs of time attained his defires ; and on the other mueh g iered 
fide, la Chapelle diſcontented and made deſperate by the king's words, within a _ _— 

while after went over to the enemy: And yet Guiry's wound was neither mor- e pe 


3 e bad nobo 
tal nor dangerous, and they of the town were beaten back with the loſs of many " het * 
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the Light-Horſe : which ſpeech diſguſted the fieurs de Montigny and Ia Chapelle; the firſt of which ſpurred on by the A 
words, continues to ſerve him wi more diligence 3 and the other in deſpair goes over to the | | 


But that which did more harm, was that upon the 24th of March a very great 
piece of the wall of about ſeventy paces fell of it ſelf between the Porte-Cauchoiſe 
and the monaſtery of St. Dominique, which while the beſieged laboured to repair 
with earth, wool-packs, baums, and other inſtruments, the king having cauſed 
ſome ſmall pieces to be ſuddenly brought on that ſide, did them fo great miſchief, 
that in all the time of the ſiege they had not received greater: Whereupon Yillars 
ſtraitned on all ſides, and having but a few ſoldiers left, not being longer able to 
reſiſt ſo long and ſo obſtinate a ſiege, was fain to write to the duke of Mayenne, that 
if he were not relieved by the twentieth of April at the furtheſt, he ſhould be forced 
to capitulate. But in the interim that came to paſs which the duke of Mayenne had 
ſo confidently foretold; for the nobility tired out with the toils of the whole win- 
ter, having ſpent their money, worn out their clothes, and quite harraſſed their 
| horſes, now that there was no more hope that the armies ſhould fight, had accord- 
ing to their wonted cuſtom taken leave to go ſee their own houſes z and the army 
was thereby ſo diminiſhed, that of few leſs than ten thouſand there remained few 
more than five thouſand ; and they, becauſe the country was utterly waſted round 
about, and deſtroyed by their long ſtay there, in a ſeaſon when the old ftore was 
ſpent, and the new not yet grown up, were brought to a very weak eſtate ; and to 
have wherewithal to ſubſiſt, they were forced to divide themſelves, and lie at large, 
ſcattered in many ſeveral quarters. 885 * 4 
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1692. The mareſchal de Byron, and Duke de Bouillon had foreſeen that evil, and had 
laboured to perſwade them all to fifteen or twenty days patience longer, in which 
time the event of things might be totally ſeen; but ſe great was the neceſſity of ma- 
ny, and ſo precipitate the inclination of the voluntiers, that they could not be kept, 
there being many even of the commanders, who conſtantly believed that the duke of 
Parma had loſt all hope of relieving Rouen, and that he had ſet himſelf in good 
earneſt upon the enterpriſe of St. Eſprit de Rue, to try if diverſion could work any 
effect, and that therefore his return was not to be feared; but that the infantry with 
the new ſupplies from Holland were ſufficient to take in Rouen: Which opinion (as 
the French are ready enough to be vainly conceited of themſelves) to the contempt of 
the duke of Parma and his army, was grown ſo common, that it was alſo entered in- 
to the king himſelf; ſo that he little thought he ſhould have any more need of the 
cavalry. On the other fide, the foot (which had paſſed all the winter in the trenches, 
half drowned with the exceſſive rains that fell continually after a great abundance of 
ſnow, and conſumed with perpetual watching and tailing) were not in any better 
condition than the horſe, but had more need of reſt, than to be employed: in new 
and dangerous actions, beſides the diſeaſes, which (according as they are wont) were 
ſpread among the Germans, and much more among the Engliſh, had exceedingly 
| leſſened the number of thoſe forces, and the French infantry not ſtaying to feel the 
uttermoſt ſufferings, ran away every hour; nor eould the king (though he at laſt 
took notice of the decay and tiredneſs of his army) uſe ſo great diligence as was ſuf- 
ficient (after above five months waſting of proviſions) to keep his camp plentifully 
furniſhed : which things being known to the duke of Parma, and much more parti- 
22 cularly to the duke of Mayenne, having deferred till the very utmoſt time mentioned 
the ſiege of © in the Governor of Rouen's Letters, to give the enemies army ſo much the longer 
Rue, draws time to conſume it ſelf, they aroſe ſuddenly from Rue, where they had rather 
near to Rouen made ſhew to empley themſelves, than taken any care to get the place, and bein 


to relieve It... 1 ided of victual, paſſed the river Somme a | * 4 
* hich is be- well provided of victual, p 8 at a place called“ Blangue 


kabeen Cretoy lad ue, where ſpreading it ſelf at large, it is leſs rapid, and more ſhallow, and 


and S. Valery. in fix days march came very near to Rouen; having with this celerity made that 


journey in ſo ſhort a ſpace, which the time before they were no leſs about than thirty 
| a: 5 | 1 15 

The king mu- The king having heard of the enemies ſudden coming, preſently made them who 

ſters his For- were in the Fauxbourg of St. Severe come back over the river to join with the reſt of 

2 ond wg the army, and with extream diligence recalled all his cavalry to the quarters at Dar- 


ee ns with an intention to oppoſe and meet the enemy; but having made a ſtrict 


reſolves io Muſter of his forces, and knowing them to be ſo diminiſhed both in number and 
raiſe his fiege. vigour, that they were no way equal to the numerous army of the league, he re- 


ſolved to raiſe the ſiege, and reſerve matters till a better occaſion ; being certain that 
the greater part of the nobility would within a few days be come back to him again. 
But leſt the army of the league drawing near apace, and without reſiſtance, ſhould 
diſturb the order of his retreat, he ſent forth the duke of Bouillon with the German 
horſe, accompanied with a few French light-horſe and cuiraſſiers upon the great 
road toward Neuf-Chaſtel, to hinder and fore-ſlow the enemies march. The coun- 
try thorough which the army of the confederates came was all plain, not troubled 
with either hills or woods, which was a great diſadvantage to the duke of Bouillon, 
who with a few men intended to make ſhew to be the whole army; and yet he took 
his time ſo opportunely to affault the duke of Guiſe's vanguard when the reſt of the 
army was net yet moved out of their quarters, that he put the firſt troops of it 
into ſome diſorder, and in the firſt fury of the charge took a cornet ; but Roſne, 
bo Ms and the whole vanguard coming up, and within a while after the 
duke of Parma with the battel, the buſineſs was reduced to faint ſkirmiſhes u 
on advantage; for the duke of Parma commanding out many troops of horſe 
every way, endeavoured to diſcover his wings and rear, to find whether or no 
the king's whole army was there; and the duke of Bouillon perceiving his deſign, 
made as many fronts as the enemy ſent forth troeps, and extending his batta - 
lion to the utmoſt, would not ſuffer them to effect their intents ; with which 
arts the whole day was ſpent in petty encounters, and the king with his comman- 
ders had time to raiſe his camp from before Rouen without diſorder. The artil- 
lery drawn off without delay, and while the army was imbattelling, they 


Were 
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were ſent before with the carriages to Ponte de Þ Arche, toward which place the king os 7: 2. 
intended to retire; who after he had made a ſtand, about half an hour facing the The King , 
city, left the ſiege upon the 20th day of April; and the baron de Byron making good {ending away 
the retreat, marched commodiouſly the ſame wax. oor 
The duke of Parma, with his army in battle-aray, arrived the ſame day at Rouen; up his = | 
and having ſent Georgio Baſti to follow the rear of the king's army, to obſerve which in Battalia, : 
way he marched, entered with the duke of Mayenne into the city, where having and marches , 
given infinite praiſes to the fieut de Villars and the reſt that had been with him in md fromthe 
= liege, he fetited the ſame night to quarter with his army in the neighbouring — 

villages. 5 | | | | 


The End of the Twelfth BOOK. 
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o» THE 
Civil W A RS of FRANCE. 


By Henrico Caterino D' Avila. 


The Thirteenth B Oo O K. 
The ARGUMENT. 


T N this Book is ſet us the Determination of the Confederates to behiege 
Caudebec, thereby to open the paſſage of the River, and totally free 3 


city of Rouen: They lay hege unto it; the Duke of Parma in Viewing 


the Works receives a Muſket-ſhot in the Arm: the Town is taken; bur 


things go on ſo ſlowly, that the King hath time to get his Army together again; 


and taking all the paſſes, to befiege the Army of the League in the Peninſula 
of Caux ; many actions of Importance follow : The Duke of Parma troubled 
with his wound, and ſtraigbtened with want of Provifions, "thinks of paſſing 
the River Seine to difingage himſelf from that danger which he found he was 
run into : He manages that defign with ſo much art, that he paſſes the River, 
and retires without receiving any loſs; he draws off with long marches, re- 


paſſes the River at St. Cloud, returns into Flanders, and leaves S upplies (not 


bery powerful) under the Sieur de Roſne. The Duke of Mayenne being 
angry, goes not with him; he takes Ponteau de Mer, and falls into diſcord 
with the Pope's Commſſary ; he enters into a Treaty of Agreement with the 
King, who vexed at the unerpected paſſage of the Confederate Army, leſſens 


bis own, and follows the Enemy with a flying Camp. He lays fiege to Eſ- 


pernay in Champagne, which had been taken a while before by the Sieur de 


| Rhoſne; the Mareſchal de Byron is ſlain there with a Cannon-ſhot ; Eſper- 


nay is taken, and other neighbouring Garriſons fall of themſelves : The King 
raiſes a Fort upon the Seine to keep Provifions from the City of Paris, the 
Duke of Mayenne attempts in vain to divert him: There ariſes on the King's 
fide a third party of the Princes of the Blood, and many Machinations are 
ſet on Foot. Pope Clement the eighth is created, who applies himſelf with 
great Moderation to the Affairs of France. The Duke of Mayenne at the 
Hollicitation of the Pope and the King of Spain, reſolves to call the States- 


General to Eleft a King; upon this there follows divers Artifices, and diffe- 


rent Treaties ; King Philip ſends new Ambaſſadors to declare his Will unto 
| | the 
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the States. The Duke of Mayenne meets them, they diſagree, but pioce u 
again for their own private intereſt. The King attempts to diſſolve the States ; 
He cauſes the Cat IN 
derates, which with the 


He takes Noyon; the King being. neceſſitated to go ſpeedily" into Poictou; 


cannot relieve it. The Catholick King's Ambaſſadors propoſes the Infanta of 


Spain 70 be elected Queen; the Propofition is ill reliſbd by the States and 


and there are divers practices about it. The King takes Dreux; and being 


conſtrained by the importunities of his own Catholicks, who threaten to fo labs | 
him, reſolves to turn his Religion ; He removes fo It. Denis, and goes pub. 
lickly to Maſs. He appoints the Duke of Nevers his Ambaſſador to the Pope, 


o aſe Abſolution; the States of the League are troubled at it. The Duke of | 
| Mayenne /eeing that be could not obtain the Kingdom for himſelf, nor for bis 
Poſlerity, conſents that a Truce ſhould be treated on; the Deputies at Su- 


renne concluded it till the end of October; it is 


willingly accepted, and the 
States at Paris are diſmiſſed. P „ 


in making uſe ſometimes of ſlowneſs, ſometimes of celerity, 


reſs that height of proſ- 


nite honour, and did very much 7 
ecmed to be grown up; 


perity to which the king's affairs 


clearly ſhewed the duke's prudence and valour, did yet 
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condition. 


The council of the league, after they ſaw the king's camp was raiſed, began td | 


debate what was fitteſt to be done. The Spaniſh and Italian commanders were for 


following the enemy; and now that he was fo weak, and his men tired out with ſuf- 


—z HE relieving of Rouen, effected with ſo much caſe, and: 
QF | vithour blood, by the duke of Parma's excellent dexterity 


according as they were ſeaſonable, filled his name with infi- 


but the buſineſſes which followed, though they much more 


withiu a ſhort time raiſe the king's affairs to their former 


his Council to hold a Conference with the Confe- © 
uke of Mayenne's tonſent 1s _—_ at Surenne; 
5 


ferings) adviſed to proſecute his ſuppreſſion, whiiſt the occaſion preſented it ſelf of ; 


hoping with reaſon to effect it: but the French lords (to whom exceeding great belief 


was given, by reaſon of the knowledge they had of the eountry, and of the ſituations 


of places) ſhewed, that he paſſing the Seine at Pont de! Arche, and matching into 
lower Nermandy, would not only leave them in a neceſſity of returning to Rouen to 


pſs the river, but alſo make it very difficult for them to follow him thorough a coun- | 


try that was wholly the enetny's, far from ſupplies, retreats, and proviſions : . Where- 
as he with the fervour of the nobility, which would preſently be run together to with- 
| ſtand his danger, encreaſing in ſtrength every hour, and refreſhing his forces in places 

ſo fertil and abundant, would quickly be able to look them in the face, and reduce 


them, being ſurrounded in his country, to ſome ſtrange encounter. Wherefore; that 


they might utterly free the city of Reuen, and open the river unto it, they thought it 


much better to aſſault Caudebec, that alone hindered the paſſage of the Sine; which 

being taken, and the intention perfected for which they were come thither; they 

might afterwards conſider what enterpriſe would be moſt advantageous to their com- 
mon intereſts. The duke of Parma, who deſired abſolutely to free Rouen, and then 


following his wonted deſigns, to return to the Government of the affairs of Flanders; 
did willingly embrace the counſel, not taking notice (by reaſon he was not acquaint- 


ed with the country) that ſhutting himſelf up in the peninſula of Caux, environ'd on 
one ſide with the river Seine, and on the other two by the ocean ſea, if the king with 
his army ſhould poſſeſs the paſſage out of it, which was but one, and that a narrow 


one of a few miles, he would ſhut them up as in @ net, and by reaſon of the littleneſs 
of the country, would (only by ſtopping 'proviſions from him) conquer him very 
eaſily with hunger. But the French commanders, either did not believe that the 
| king could ſo ſoon be in a condition to follow them, or elſe thought to take Caudeber 
in a few hours, and retire before he ſhould be come up to them; and the duke of 
| Parma ſuffered himſelf to be led by theſe who knew the fituarions and quality of 
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1392. the country better than he, our e apparent reaſon/of abſolutely freeing the city of 
The Army of Rouen, which certainly withou | taking t Caudebec, | being deprived of the uſe of 
the League the river, would have remained ittle leſs tnan beſieged: Wherefore having thrown 
2 down the ki: g's forts and trenches, the army of the league came before Caudebec 

o to beſiege U on the 24th of April. 3 | | Ny 2 | | i | 5 De 

Caudebec, ' Caridebec Ties behind certain hills {not very high nor ſteep; but fertil and well 
thereby utter- wooded) in a large plain, upon the bank of the river Seine, encompaſſed with very 
Cite free the thick walls, but not lined with earth, nor bettered with any. kind of fortification. 
OO Ong There were to defend the town monfieur de la Garde, a colonel of French infantry, 
and Pauſauia Braccioduro, who alone commanded the Halian light- horſe; for Nicolo 
Naſi was dead in the camp of a natural death. Theſe, not to fail in the duty of good 
ſoldiers, took a poſt without the town between two hills, in the paſſage that led from 
them into the plain, intending to keep the fiege as far as poſſibly they could from the 
walls. The Malloons of the count de Boſſu and monſieur de Vert, were ſent to drive 
them from thence 3 with whom though they ſkirmiſhed a long while, and gained time, 
et being exceeded by a greater number, they were fain to retire to the town, and 
eave the paſſage free unto the army of the league; but as it marched down into the 
plain, the Holland men of war, who were drawn cloſe to the bank of the river, play'd 
upon it furiouſly with their cannon, and did a very great and unexpected miſchief to 
the firſt ſquadrons 3 Wherefore the duke having commanded the army that was march- 
ing to make a ſtand, did with excellent order, and no leſs expedition, cauſe his ar- 
tillery to be drawn to the fide of a hill, and from thence to give fire with equal vio- 
lence upon the ſhips, fo that (the cannon which were planted upon the land, ſhoot - 
ing with more certainty than thoſe that were upon the water) having almoſt ſunk 
the admiral, and ſhot many of their beſt ſhips thorough and thorough, the reſt drew 
off from the ſhore, and with the ſtream of the river fell down to Quillebæuſ, a place 
that ftands ſomething lower, but upon the ſame bank, and there for their ſecurity 
they began to draw a line beyond the town; which for the conveniency of it, in re- 
ſpe& of navigation, and of the paſſage of the river, —_ made a fortreſs, was in 

after times held in exceeding great conſideration. But the ſhips being beaten off, and 
that trouble taken away, the duke having quartered his army, cauſed a poſt to be 
| taken under the walls, and the next day went in perſon with prince Ranuccio, the 
hie Duke of ſieur de la Motte, and count Nicolo Ceſis, to view the place; and whilſt he diligent- 
_ Parma view- ly ſurvey'd all things, and becauſe he would not truſt to others, deſigned himſelf the 
ing the Situa- manner of forming the N he was hurt in the midſt of the right arm with a 
Fang CL muſket-bullet, which being ſhot from one of the great towers of the wall, took him 
Muſxet ſuot under the elbow, and paſſing between the two bones, went almoſt to his hand, where 
in the Arm, (being ſpent before) it flatted itſelf, and ſtayed, not having force enough ro make 
its way out. He never changed his countenance, nor interrupted his diſcourſe, nor 
ſpake of his being wounded ; but it being diſcovered by the ſtanders by, who ſaw _ 
the blood run down from under his cloak, he would nevertheleſs make an end of gi- 
ving thoſe orders which he had begun to deſign z and being brought home to his quar- 
ters, and viſited by the chirurgeons, his hurt was not found any way mortal, but ex- 
ceeding painful; and ſo much the more, becauſe they having been forced to make 
three inciſions in his arm, to find the courſe of the wound, and to take out the bullet, 
he fell into a fever within a while after; which continuing upon him, he was conſtrain- 
ed at laſt to keep his bed. After this accident, the chief command of the army was 
| left to the duke of Mayenne, and the ordering of the catholick king's forces to prince 
Monfiear 4 Ranuccio, who nevertheleſs did not diſpoſe of any thing without his father's conſent. 
la Garde fur- The cannon were planted the next day, tho' but ſlowly ; and having battered and 
renders Cau- beaten down a great ſpace of the wall, monſieur de la Garde (tho' againſt the opinion 
debec to the of Bracciaduro) began to treat of ſurrendring, and after ſome debate, obtained the 
2 the conditions he demanded ; for the duke of Parma being in no very good eſtate, every 
= 1 Notice One deſired that the progreſs of matters might be facilitated. So the next day the 
of the Enemy's ton came into the power of the confederates, who to give their army reſt, and to re- 
Return, the freſh it with plenty of victual which they had gotten there, ſtaid there three days af- 
Nobility re- ter the taking of it. | 1 2 | 
2 = In the mean time the nobility of the neighbouring provinces (which had been 
pers great d ſummoned from the very firſt notice of the enemy's return) were. come unto the king; 
Supplies. the ſieur 4 Humiers with two hundred horſe from Picardy, the ſieur de — 
| | rom 
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from Chartres with an hundred an fifty, the ſieur de Hertre Governor of Alancon with 
two hundred, the count de Montgomery, and the ſieur de Colombiere with three hun- 


dred monſieur de Caniſi (ſon-in-law to Matignon) with an hundred, Odet (fon to 


the late ſieur de la Noue) with as many, and colonel St. Denis with ſix hundred 


harquebuſiers on horſe-back. There arrived alſo monſieur de Souvray and the count 


de Lude with three hundred Gentlemen who had not been in the camp before; and 
and at laſt the duke of Montpenſier long expected, and the ſieur de la Verune Governor 
of Caen came with eight hundred Gentlemen, two hundred light-horſe, and four hun- 
dred harquehuſiers on horſe-back. | 

The duke of Monſpenſier's ſtay had been occaſioned by his deſire to obtain Auranches, 
a town in lewer Normandy, which was the only one, that in thoſe parts, towards, the 
confines of Bretagne, held for the party of the league; for having el on it at the latter 
end of the year before, with hope of taking it within a very few days, the buſineſs af- 
terwards proved otherwiſe; for monſieur de Vicg, an old ſoldier and an undaunted 
cavalier, who was come from Pont-Orſon, having ſhut himſelf up into the town, had 

gallantly made good the ſuburbs for many days, till the walls and baſtions of the 
city were made very defenſible. But the ſuburbs at laſt being taken, and the approaches 

being begun, there fell ſo great and ſo continuing a ſnow, as did not only fill all the 
trenches already made, but alſo hindred the work in ſuch manner, that the camp 
was fain to lie 1dle many days, being in the mean time tormented with ſuch ex- 
cCeſſive cold weather, that had ir not been for the ſuburbs (the houſes whereof were 
pulled down, and the wood of them burned to warm the ſoldiers) it had not been 
poſſible to have perſiſted in the enterpriſe. The ſnow being ceaſed, the ice continu- 
ed ſo hard frozen, and the earth therefore ſo dry, and as it were turned into ſtone, 
that it could not be digged nor entered with a pick-axe without wonderful difficulty; 
and yet having withgreatdifficulty raiſed a plat-form with two batteries, they planted up- 
on them the artillery, which was brought from Caen and Falaiſe, and particularly one 


cannon of an unmeaſurable Greatneſs, which they called le grande Robin, with all 
which the walls being battered in two places, and alſo many houſes beaten down by 


the ſhot that went into the town, it was fiercely aſſaulted upon the ſecond of Fe- 
bruary, and though ſtoutly maintained by thoſe within, yet the hate of many of the 
defendants weakned the hope of holding out, in fuch manner, that the ſieur de Vicg was 


forced to capitulate, and ſurrender the town into the duke's power; who having ſet 


his forces again in order, and gathered the nobility together, was come unto the king, 
by whom he had been often very earneſtly ſent for. oe] 


15924 


Now the king's army being in very few days ſo increaſed, that in it there were The King's 
between ſeven and eight thouſand horſe, and between ſixteen and eighteen thouſand Army returns 


foot ; for beſides the Hollanders of the fleet, he had drained all the nighbouring 
Garriſons ; and the error of the confederates being manifeſtly known, who had unad- 


eing near 
18000 Foot, 
and 8000 


viſedly engaged themſeves in a nook, where they muſt ſuffer and labour very much Horſe. 


before they could get out, reſolved to cut off their retreat, and preſſing them on all 
fades, to reduce them (without any danger to himſelf ) unto extreme neceſſity of vic- 


tual; for one part of the paſſage into the Peninſula towards the ſea being ſhut up 


by Eu, Arques and Diepe, which places being ſtrongly garriſoned, did, in great part, 
obſtruct the way, and the Seine being blocked up by the poſſeſſion of Quillebæuf and 
by the Holland fleet, there remained nothing but wholly to ſhut up the other part of 
the entrance toward the river Somme, which alone led from the Peninſula into the 


provinces of Normandy and Picardy. The king therefore being departed with exceed- 
ing great celerity from the walls of Pont de P Arche, and marching without ſtop, 


though with his army in battalia, came upon the laft of April within fight of the ene - 
mies camp, which being gone from Caudebec the ſame day, had taken up quarters at 
Yvetot, a great town, which afforded much conveniency for lodging. 


It was a remarkable thing, that the king alſo by not well heeding the ſituation of a 


the place through which he marched, put himſelf in manifeſt danger of being defeated: 


For that country being all inhabited by lords, who poſſeſs many towns there, it is 
for their pleaſure and conveniency all full of large parks, encompaſſed with great well- 


built Walls, as high as a man on horſe-back, and ſome of theſe there are, that take up 


the ſpace of three or four miles. Now the king advancing through this country to- 
wards the camp of the league, it was neceſſary, keeping the ordinary way, to 


paſs between two very great parks, one w/ 9 2 was on the right hand, 2 
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1591. the other on the left, the high-way being in the midſt : Wherefore the cavalry and 
The King i-fantry being fain to march but few in front, the king's army was brought into 
rhe. eg ſach a condition, that the van-guard was paſt the parks, the battle was ſhut up be- 
deen te tween the walls of them, and the rear was yet remaining on the hither fide : So that 
walls of parks if it had been aſſaulted, the van guard would have been fought withal,; and defeat- 
puts himſelf ed, and neither the rear nor battel would have been able to aſſiſt it. The duke of 
in great dan- Afgytpenſier who led the van, perceived it, when being come paſt the parks, he diſ- 
ger,which he covered the enemies army encamped upon the fide of an hill; but not being able 
n oe D. to do any thing elſe, he drew his ſquadrons ſtill into order as they came, and 
of Parma's be- by redoubled meſſages haſtned the king's marching up with the battel. The enemy 
ing in a Fe- likewiſe perceived it, and count Aleſſandro Sforza, a cavalier of great fore-ſight and 
a experience, ran himſelf (as he hath often told me ſince) to give the duke notice of 
it, ſhowing with how much eaſe and facility the victory might be gotten by reaſon of 
the enemies error; but the duke very ill of a fever, in great pain with his wound, 
and lying in his bed, could not fo ſoon take a reſolution, and told count Aleſſandro, 
that to fight with the king of Navarre, live men were neceſſary, and not ſuch blood- 
leſs carcaſſes as he was: Yet having called the duke of Mayenne, prince Ranuccio, and 
the other commanders, he gave them order, if the occaſion would bear it, to fall in 
upon the enemy, and cauſing himſelf to be ſet in a chair, he made himſelf alſo to be 
carried to the place where the king's army was ſeen to appear advancing between the 
parks; but at ſuch time, when by the diligent care of the duke of Montpen/ier, the 
van-guard had already taken up their ſtation, and the battel was almoſt all paſt, and 
before the camp of the league (which was come into quarters but a few hours before) 
could be drawn together in arms, the king's whole army was paſt, and ſettled again 

in its former order; ſo fair and fo evident an occaſion being loſt by reaſon of the 
General's being hurt. 1 | 1 e | 
The armies being quartered at leſs than a mile's diſtance from one another, there 
remained a thick wood between them upon the right hand, which the days following 


The armies 
quarterwithin 
a mile of one 


1 gave matter for many remarkable encounters; for they of the league, that night drew 


a trench at the entry of it toward the enemy, to keep the poſſeſſion of the wood 
unto themſelves, and placed there to Guard it the count de Boſſu*s Tertia; which was 
two thouſand Yalloons. There upon the firſt day of May happened three hot ſkir- 
miſhes, whilſt the king laboured to view that poſt : The firſt between the baron de 
Byron, and the duke of @ui/e, the ſecond between the duke of Bouillon, and the fieur 
de Roſne, and the third (which laſted till night) between the fieur de Montigny, and 
the baron de la Chaſtre; yet was it not poſſible for the king to diſcover what works 
the enemy had made in the entry of the wood; for beſides the hindrance of the ca- 


valry, the hail of muſket-bullets which ſhowred from thence with infinite fury, would 


not ſuffer any body to draw near it. But the next day the ſkirmiſh being begun again, 

the baron de Byron (though many of his men were left dead upon the place) ruſhed 

on ſo far, that he diſcovered there was nothing but a ſingle line, without any ſign of 

.cannon, and without the defence of flankers or redouts ; wherefore upon the third of 

May in the morning, the king having commanded out three ſquadrons of foot, one 

of Germans, another Engliſh, and the third French, ſent them on at break of day to 

a ſſault and make themſelves maſters of the trench, who having marched very faſt over 

The King's the little plain that was between, fell unexpectedly upon the Valloons, and beat them 
foldiers make a way from their poſt, (who, for haſte of retreating, left alſo their baggage behind 


der ang them) and without loſing time, began to fortifie themſelves in the trench. But 


Trench, made the duke of Mayenne and prince Ranuccio, without giving them leiſure to ſecure that 


by them of place, having drawn forth a great number of carabines and light-horſe upon the 
as Sans N Tight and left hand, to obſtruct the way, commanded Camillo Capizucchi with his Ter- 

Wood, lia, ſeconded by that of Alfonſo Idiaques, to attempt the recovery of that poſt. Ca- 
Camille Capi- millo, out of his own fierceneſs, and the emulation that was between the LHalian and 
zucchi with Walloon Infantry, ruſhing on boldly to aſſault the trench, entered it with ſo much vio- 
his ”"—_ ren lence, that the king's foot, after a ſhort reſiſtance, were conſtrained to quit the place, 
ee > and in their retreat, being ſurrounded by the carrabines, would have had much ado to 
and ſecures it get back ſafe to the camp, if the D. of Monipenſier, the D. of Nevers, and the count de St. 


with Fortifi- Paul with three ſeveral ſquadrons of Gentlemen had not advanced to diſingage them. 


cations. The 1talians wrought all that night, poſſeſſing all the paſſage of the high-way, and 


having made a great redoubt with flankers and trenches on all ſides, they — 
pong Phe. da CG — * 
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four pieces of cannon there; ſo that the king was deprived of all hope of being able 
to beat them out any more; and ſo the wood remained in the power of the army of 
the league, which ſtood them in great ſtead for hutting, and for the ſecurity of their 
quarters; and alſo was of great uſe for cutting wood, and to feed the carabines horſes, The Army of 
that were accuſtomed to live upon what is daily found in the field: | the League be- 
But the king (tho? the paſſage out of the peninſula was already made good) hav- ing in the Pe- 
ing a deſire to ſtraiten the enemy's camp more cloſely ; that he might the ſooner _ -. 
effect his enterpriſe, turned his quarters upon the right hand by the wood fide, and King frives 
poſſeſſed himſelf of a hill, from whence he could batter Yvetot, in which bourg the to ſhut up 
duke of Cuiſe lay with the van-guard ; and having planted ſeven pieces of cannon be- their Paſſage 
hind a trench, which was brought to perfection in a very few hours, he began to play dut- —__ — 
upon the enemies in the flank, in ſuch manner, that the duke of Guiſe was forced to tary . 
quit the bourg, and retire into the quarter of the battel. In his retreat, the duke of 5 
Bouillon with the Reiters, and the baron de Byron with a ſtrong party of French caval- 
ry, followed him in the rear; but he bringing up the laſt rank himſelf in perſon, and 
ſtill valiantly facing about, retired with his baggage ſafe and entire, and with his men 
in order, though in the ſkirmiſh ſome were taken priſoners; among which were the 
barons de Coutenan and de la Maiſon; But the king, not only out of a deſire, the more 
to ſtraiten the enemy, but to the end that continual action, and the hope of fight- 
ing, might from hour to hour keep the French Gentry from being weary, did not ſuf- 
fer ſo much as a minute's reſt ; and at laſt, upon the twelfth of May, would needs at- 
tempt to ſhur them up more cloſely, by poſſeſſing himſelf of an hill that lay more for-. . ? 
ward beyond the fortifications of the wood, and about the diſtance of cannon-ſhot from 2 
the camp of the league, which was guarded by three companies of Walloons under 3 pot from 
Octavio Mangfelt, and three others of Spaniards under Ludovico Velaſco. To that end, thoſe of the 
about break of day he ſent forth count Philip of Naſſau with his troops; whomarch- League, whicli 
ing on ſecretly by the wood - ſide, and afterward having left it upon his right hand; aſ- — long 
ſaulted that Guard ſo unexpectedly, that within half an hour the defendants were bea. . — | 
ten from it, and the count began to intrench himſelf, and to give ſign that cannon 7aliars and 
| ſhould be brought up thither : but they of the league conſidering the great inconveni- Malloons. 
ence which they were like to receive from that poſt; preſently ſent the Walloon atid Ita. 
lian infantry to recover it; the Swiſſers, with the French and Spaniſh foot; ſtanding 
In battalia to keep the field; and likewiſe the cavalry in arms ſtood ready without the 
trenches to back the foot. The king, on the other ſide, had drawn up his whole ar- 
my out of their quarters, and cauſed his light. horſe to ſcour the plain, thereby to hin- 
der the Hollanders (who had gained that poſt) from being encompaſſed ; for which 
purpoſe alſo, the duke of Montpenſier, with eight hundred horſe on the one ſide; 
and the duke of Bouillon with one thouſand Reiters on the other, being upon the 
wings of the batte], ſtood ready to reinforce them. There was a ſharp fight about the 
recovery of that poſt, and they laboured at it with much blood, for the ſpace of two 
hours; but at laſt the Ttalians overcoming all obſtacles, regained the hill, and with 
great execution drove back the Hollanders ; the cavalry of both armies running on 
each ſide, to ſuppreſs, and defend them, which made it generally thought that they 
ſhould fight that day with all their forces: But neither would the duke of Mayenne 
| hazard the whole ſum of affairs without the preſence and conſent of the duke of Par- 


ma, nor did the king deſire to put it then to a battle, being confident that within a 


few days he ſhould overceme the enemy by want of victual. Yet fought they ſtill, 
with great and redoubled encounters, for the ſpace of ten hours; the cannon thun- 
dred on all ſides, and the commanders engaged themſelves more than once; particu- 
larly prince Ranuccio, who, (his horſe being ſhot under him) was in great danger ta 
remain a priſoner to the Exgliſs; and the duke of Parma cauſing himſelf to be taken 
dut of his bed, and to be ſet on horſeback, advanced to the front of his army, doubt- 
ing, that either opportunity or neceſſity might draw the army to a battle. Night put 
an end to theſe encounters. But the next day the king, who could neither take nor 
give reſt, having intelligence that the light-horſe of the league was lodged ina quarter 
very aſſaultable, and that might be beaten up before the reſt of the army could ſtir to The King 
relieve it (an error always pernicious in all occaſions of war) fetching a great compaſs, beats up the | 
went thither himſelf in perſon ; and having found them in no very good order, by W#"ters of 


_ reaſon of Baſt?*s abſence, who (being ſick of a flux, was retired toCaudebec to recover his e e 


health) he put them in ſo great — Loying loſt their quarter, two captains and League. 


their 
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1592, their carriages, they had much ado to get to the main body of their army, which the? 

it was diligently making ready to give relief, yet the buſineſs having been very ſoon 
diſpatched, the king had time, after he had beaten and driven away the enemy, to 
retire to his own quarters, | | | | e 
But the duke of Parma being ſo ill, that he was often troubled with long tedious 
fwoonings, had great need to take ſome reſt ; and having already begun to think of 
the means of getting out of that dangerous place wherein he found himſelf, he judged 
it very fit to draw back his army nearer the walls of Caudebec, along the bank of the 
river, whereby he might make uſe of the conveniency of the town; and the army 

changing quarters, might avoid the caufe of diſeaſes, and be more opportune for his 
deſign: Wherefore, upon the 16th of May, the weather being dark by reaſon of a 
thick miſt, which afterward turned into a very great rain, he cauſed the camp to rife 
in the morning by break of day, without noiſe of either drum or trumpet z and the 
 _ cannonand all the baggage going before, he led the army to quarter in a place half a 
league from the town between two hills, before which there was a large plain. Now 
to deceive the king, that he might not diſcover the moving of his camp, (beſides the 
| advantage of the weather, and the ſilence and order wherewith all his ſoldiers marched} 
The 5 of prince Ranuccio advanced as far as the entrance of the wood before any thing ſtirred, 
OD you. and fell upon the king's out-guards, making as if his defign were to enlarge himſelf, 
cio to aſſault and to that end he would have beaten them from their poſt ; which whilſt they of the 
the King's king's party are intent upon with their utmoſt endeavours, whilſt their minds are 
Out guards; wholly taken up there, and while thick vollies of ſhot rattle on all ſides, there was no 
_ _ he. Noiſe at all heard of the moving of the camp; and the prince, after a continued ſkir- 
bg the, hb muſh of three hours together, leſſening his forces by little and little, and ſending off 
ing favoured the ſquadrons one by one to join with the rear-guard brought up by the duke of Au- 
by a Miſt, he nale, at laſt himſelf alſo, with only two hundred horſe, followed the reſt of the 
n camp at a round trot, leaving the king aſtoniſhed, when after the air was grown clear, 
die of either he ſaw what an artificial retreat the army of the league had made. But the prince be · 
Drum or ing come to the place where the army had been encamped, found three pieces of can- 
Trumpet. non left there, either by the negligence or fear of him that had the charge of drawing 
| them off; Wherefore, not to leave them, to the leſſening of his reputation, in the 

enemy's power, he was conſtrained to recal his fleeing ſqudtiron to diſingage them, 

and to bring them off ſafe: Which, tho? it were done with great celerity, yet would 
it have ſpoiled and fruftrated the admirable art of his retreat, if the king had been 
more ready to follow them: fo ſubject oftentimes, in the affairs of war, are the great - 
eſt actions to miſcarry by the leaſt diſorders. 4 125 | ond? 
But the king being come to quarter that night in the place which they of the league 

had quitted, advanced the next day to diſcover them; and having confidered'the ſitua- 
tion of the country with no leſs ſagacity than they, marched to the oppoſite hills, and 
there prudently diſpoſed his whole army into quarters, perſiſting ſtill to ſtraiten and 
ſhut them up, as his deſign had been from the beginning. The duke of Montpenſier, 
with the van-guard very ſtrong in horſe, lay upon the right hand, and ſpread himſelf 
ſo far toward Diepe, that the Garriſon of thoſe places which obſtructed all the ways, 
met mutually with his parties that ſcoured the field. The king with the battel, in which 
was the greateft ſtrength of infantry, lay encamped upon the foot of the hills upon the 
great road of Picardy. The duke of Bouillon with the rear, wherein were the Reiters, 
kept the left hand, poſſeſſing that paſs which leads from the country ef Caux towards 
Rouen; ſo that all paſſages being ſtopt, there was no part of the way that remain- 
ed free. The army being encamped in its ſeveral poſts, the king (contrary to his 
ordinary cuſtom) ſtrove to ſecure himſelf, that the enemy might not force him to a 
battle; and therefore he ſtrengthened and fortified all his quarters, ſpoiled and block- 
f ed up all the ways, and laboured with all induſtry, that the enemy's commanders, 
by making ſome briſk: attempt, might not be able to force his quarters. 5 

2 * ' The camp of the league was already reduced to ſuch want of victual, that it could 
ſhot up 5" the ſubſiſt no longer; for neither did the ver (obſtructed by the Holland fleet) furniſm 
Peninſula is it witff proviſions, nor did the country longer afford any conveniency to feed it, that 
reduced unto corn being ſpent which was found at the taking of Candeber, all the country eaten 
— kf up, and all that waſted which induſtry had been able to ſupply ; and not only of other 
23 great things, but even of water there was very great want; for that of the river being 
Strait. ſpoiled by the flowing of the ſea, was not only very ill taſted, but alſo VERT un- 
| | . wholſome 
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Wholſome. To this was added the ſufferings of their horſes, which; beſides the ſcar- 1595, 
city of forrage, being harraſſed in the fields with continual rains, died every hour in 
great abundance 3 and the foot being many days behind, and without money to re- 
ieve themſelves in their preſent neceſſity, was afflicted and conſumed with the many 
tedious ſufferings. On the other ſide, the King having Diepe and St. Valery near him, 
and behind the way open into the moſt fertil provinces of Normandy and Picardy, 
tho? no better ſtored with money than the enemy was, did yet abound in proviſions, 
and his ſoldiers ſpreading themſelves far abroad to forrage, ſupplied the want of their 
pay with NOTES „, Aw i e OE e 
Wherefore, the duke of Parma ſee ing himſelf reduced to ſo ſtrait and ſo neceſſitous 
a condition. thought there was no other remedy for it but to paſs over to the other 
fide of the river Seine, and getting out of the peninſula; to remove into the ſpacious 
plain of lower Nermandy, and fo difintangle himſelf from the king's deſigns; who 
already believed that he had him fure in the net, But as this was the only wholſome 
reſolutioſt for the ſafety of his army, fo was it moſt difficult to be effected: for it was 
not to be doubted, but if the king were aware of it, he might eaſily deſtroy him in 
croſſing the river, and they were fo near neighbours, that it could not in reaſon be 
hoped that paſſage could be concealed. He communicated his thought to the duke 
of Mayenne and the ſieur de la Motte ; but it ſeemed to them not only dangerous, but 
impoſſible, knowing how hard it is to paſs a little ditch, when the oppoſition of the 
enemy is near; much leſs was a good event to be hoped for in paſſing a mighty broad 
river, ſwelled in that place by the ſalt- waters, with an entire army, full of baggage; 
hindred with ammunition and great ſtore of cannon, a fierce and poweaful enemy beg 
ing at their back; yet neceſſity urged, and the ſafety of that army could no other way 
be provided for: Wherefore the duke being ſtraitned within himſelf, reſolved to 
try if by dexterity he could bring that thought to paſs. To which purpoſe, having 
made eight enſigns of Berlotte's regiment, by little and little to croſs the river in cer- 
rain ſmall boats, he cauſed a fort to be raiſed upon the other bank, which, in the 
form of a ſtar, had three ſpurs toward the river, to command and ſecure it, and made 
another to be raiſed over-againſt that upon the bank, where the army was, but with 
the redoubt toward the river, and the front oppoſite to the place from whence the 
enemy might appear; and in it, beſides the count de Boſſu with a thouſand foot, 
whereof moſt were muſkettiers, he planted four pieces of cannon that might Rs... 
a great way off, and keep the paſſage of the field open. At the ſame time many The Duke of 
great boats were making ready at Rowen, with wonderful ſecrecy, whereof in that Pr, to 
place there were a great number, which were wont to carry merchandize upon the eg, 
river, and they faſten'd pieces of timber and planks together, after the manner thoſe a Manner im- 
bridges are made, whereby great rivers are commonly wont to be paſſed. Other little priſoned in 
boats likewiſe were prepared with fix oars in each, to help and tow the greater with the Country 
more facility, and ſome great floating- bridges like rafts, were made of exceeding - 3 coped; _ 
thick beams, ſufficient to ſuſtain and carry the artillery. Theſe boats (which with 8 5 
the benefit of the ſtream of the river, and the ebbing of the ſea, were come from Rouen Seine, and his 
in a few hours) being arrived (the evening before the one and twentieth of May) Attempt ſus⸗ 
without loſing a moment of time, the ſame night the weather being clear, the French cœeds. 
cavalry and infantry paſſed over with the duke of Aumale, then the artillery 
and all the baggage of the army, after them the $wj/5 infantry, and about peep of 
day, the Walloon, Spaniſh; and Italian foot; prince Ranuccio remaining on this ſide 
the river, with Appio Conti, who (the duke of Montemarciano being gone for Italy) 
comtrianded the forces of the church, and with them a thouſand 1zz/ian foot of Capi. 
zucchies, and two hundred horſe 3 with which turning in arms towards the enemy, 
they made as if they would ſkirmiſh in the field © „ 
Tue king ſeeing a ſmall number of men upon the hills, and that they ſtirred not; 
tho? his light-horle ran up and down the plain, began to ſuſpect, that (as the time be- 
fore) the enemies wete changing their quarters, but not at all that they were paſſing 
the river, which enlarged, by the flowing of the tide, is in that place more like a ſea 
than a river. To aſſure himſelf of the truth, he ſent forth the baron de Biron to 
diſcover what they were doing; who having got bp to the top of a hill, upon which 
no body appeared, returned galloping with great ſpeed, and telated how the ene- 
mies were paſſing the niver ; at which news, the king, without further thought; ha- 
ſted hy with all the cavalry 3 and left the foot to follow him: But the cavalry, 


—— 3 could 


* 
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1592, could not hinder the enemies paſſage, unleſs firſt the count de Boſſu's fort were taken, 
TheKing per- which with cannon and muſket-ſhot ſcoured the whole plain on every ſide, and was 
2 a ſnelter to protect thoſe that paſſed the river; which the king having at laſt taken 
(tho? 09 law notice of, and thinking that enterprife too difficult, and of too great delay, poſſeſſed 
goes to hinder himſelf of another hill that commanded the river; and gave order, that with all poſ- 


their Paſſage fible ſpeed, the artillery ſhould be brought thither, to play upon and fink the boats 


over the Ri- that were paſſing. But while they were making ready, and drawing thither in a con- 


D 


fuſed haſte, the whole army was already paſt over; Whereupon, the king, almoſt 


ver; but they 
were paſt al- 


ready, tranſported with deſpair, not being able to do any thing elſe, ran to charge prince 


Ranuccio, who laſt of all, retiring by little and little, was gotten under the protection 
of the fort. The king advanced precipitately within reach of the cannon and muſket, 
further than was fitting, but he was quickly forced ro retreat with ſome loſs, bur 
with no effect; ſo that the count de Boſſu's regiment, and Capizucchi's thouſand foot, 
did alfo pals the river one after another, and the cannon that were in the fort being 
drawn off piece by piece, were put upon one of the great floating bridges ; and laſt of 
all, prince Ranuccio imbarked with his horſe, at which time the king's artillery were 
come up to the hill, and began to fire upon the boats that paſſed over, and likewiſe 
on the fort de la Berlotte; but the cannon ſhooting under- metal, did but little harm 
in all places, : Os ON 5 | 
Ganier wal the danger in regard of the king's men of war, which at that very time 
appeared upon the river from Quillebæuf, and went to fall upon that raft that carried 
the artillery, which were taken laſt out of the fort, for being but ſlenderly guarded, 
it was doubted they might eaſily fall into the enemy's power; but prince Kanuccio, 
who in this whole action gained infinite praiſes, not being able to ſuffer the loſs of his 
artillery before his eyes, in the ſafety of which conſiſted the greateſt reputation of that 
enterpriſe, getting out of the boat, in which he was paſſing aboard a little bark, made 
haſte in perſon to relieve them, which the ſieur de la Motte, Camillo Capizucchi, co- 
lonel St. Paul, and many other Gentlemen and officers, having likewiſe done with 
other little barks, and the fort de la Berlotte, playing with great violence croſs the 
river, the king's ſhips deſiſted, and the artillery coming at laſt ſafe to the ſhore, were 
landed in a moment by two Spaniſh Tertias, commanded to receive and accompany 
them, tho? the king's artillery, no leſs than the other, thundred with infinite violence 
upon the place. The whole army, cannon, and carriages being paſt, without leav- 
ing any thing that was of moment, prince Ranuccio would not ſtir from the river till 
all the bridges and boats were burned in every place, to the end they might not ſerve 
the king to paſs over and follow them, and having entirely perfected all he intended, 
without any ſhew of diſturbance, he came up towards evening to the reſt of the army 
that was marched off from the river, | | 355 | 
But neither could the paſſage of the river (which had been effected with ſo much 
induſtry, and (which imported moſt of all) without having received any loſs at all) 
quiet the mind of the duke of Parma, doubting that the king might paſs over his ar- 
my at Pont de P Arche, and reſolve to follow him; which if it had come to paſs, in 
the condition he was in (the wearinels of his forces being conſidered, and principal- 
| ly his not having money to maintain his camp) he doubted he ſhould incur very 
great dangers and troubles : Wherefore, having quartered at Neubourg (which place 
was ſacked and burnt by his army) he marched with ſo great ſpeed toward Paris, 
that he came to St. Cloud in four days; and not willing to paſs through the city, leſt 
he ſhould give his forces occaſion to diſband, he cauſed a bridge of boats to be made, 
and having repaſſed the Seine, never ſlackened his haſte till he came to the wall of 
Chaſteau-Thierry in Champagne, far from the enemy, and upon the way to return 
ſtraight into Flanders. 785 8 5 


The King dif. In the mean time the king, who was unexpectedly fallen froma certain hope of ſup- 


ſolves hisror- preſſing his enemies, to a certain afſurance that he had loſt his pains, labours, and ex- 
0 e pences, and the blood ſhed from his own perſon, and his ſubjects in the ſpace of ſo many 
their Govern. months, ſeeing the city of Rouen relieved, the army of the league gotten away ſafe 
ments, and to another place, his Gentry wearied and waſted, the Germans diminiſhed in number, 
with a quick and tired out with their late ſufferings, after he had been two days, not only afflict- 
2 ed in mind, but alſo perplexed and ambiguous in his thoughts, reſolved to leſſen 
March of the his army, as he had likewiſe done after the ſiege of Paris, and freeing himſelf and 
Enemy, thoſe of his party from trouble and expence, to expect, with a fleeing army, No 

| | | reſolution 
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reſolution the commanders of the league would take; The nobility departed; the 1592. 
lords returned to their Governments, and the king having muſtered the Germans; and 
reformed their companies one into another, with three thouſand horſe, arid between 

five and ſix thouſand foot, marched after the enemy to the confines of Champagne and | 
Picardy, RINK ; | 1 2. Francois de; 

But the ſufferings of all the winter paſt bred ſuch grievous diſeaſes among thoſe Berben Dules 

that had been in the camp, that a wonderful great number of Gentlemen and valiant f oniter/rer 
commanders either died or lay long ſick ; among which Francois de Bourbon, duke of re 
Mont penſier, being ſick of a fever, in his return to his Government of Normandy; Goreriment 
was ſtayed at Liſieux by the violence of his diſeaſe, where he departed this life upon of Nerriandy, 
the third of June. A prince of infinite high courage, and ineſtimable Goodneſs; and dies at L Heu 
for thoſe qualities very worthy of the moſt eminent command whatſoever, if nature 1 a 
had afforded him more vivacity, and a more perſpicuous underſtanding. - About the . 
ſame time, not far from Beauvais, died monſieur de Guitry, a man of exceeding great 
valour, and who, for prudence and experience, had lived in a ſingular reputation a. 

mong the Hugonots, who next to the duke of Bouillon, had placed all their hopes in 

him and monſieur de la Nove, _ | 1095 

At the departure of the army of the league from the river Seine, the diſcords ind _ 
diſcontents between the Generals were diſcovered to burn more than ever: for the duke The Duke of 
of Mayenne, who was not pleaſed with the drawing off ſo ſdon from the king, and Manas Nur 

leaving matters again to his diſcretion, did publickly attribute unto himſelf the honour murs againſt 
of having relieved Rouen without ftrikihg a blow, and of having by patience and in- the Duke of 
duſtry cauſed the king's army to diſſolve, without having remitted the ſum of affairs to ua, aſeti- 
the uncertain event of a battle : That likewiſe as the removing of the impediment of * 1 | 
Caudebec, and the clearing of the paſſage of the Seine, was neceſſary; fo it had been ARtions 10 
propounded and obtained by him: That if afterward the duke of Parma, not truſt- himſelf. 

ing any body, would needs, without occaſion, put his perſon in danger, in à place 
and in an action that was not worth the coſt, if his wound had given the king time to 

recruit, and to ſhut up in a corner (from whence quickly diſingaging themſelves, they 

had found conveniency to retire) it was no fault of his counſel; which was very good 
and wholſome, but a defect of the execution, which had not been remitted to him: 
That the induſtry of paſſing over the river, could not but be praiſed ; but if it had been 
employed in making a bridge to come and go freely over the river, the paſlage bf 
victuals would thereby have been opened on that fide : Whereupon the king, being 

without money, and his army wearied and conſumed, would have been conſtrained to 
march off with ſhame, and to leave the field open to them, to effect profitable and ſig- 

nal enterpriſes; but becauſe the Spaniaras would ſpend but ſparingly, and becauſe 
they would afford but petty ſupplies, and yet were obſtinate to rule, command, and 

govern all things their own way, it was come to paſs, that now all the paſt toils and 
expences were thrown away, and the king recovering ſtrength, would again make him- 
ſelf ſuperior, both in force and reputation. Ee. it, = | 

On the other ſide, the duke of Parma ſaid publickly, that with the arms of the ca- 
tholick king alone he had two ſeveral times happily delivered the league, and redeem. 
ed the two principal cities of France out of the enemies hands: That he had taken a- The Duke of 


» 


way the victory and reputation from the king of Navarre, who oppreſſing the French Parma ſhew- 
in all places, had been opportunely bridled only by the power of his army, and that ing that he , 
now alſo, tho? the count de Vaudemont with the forces of Lorain had left him, and tho? had twice de- 
the chief French who were intereſted had come but flowly to the army, he would have . 224 
made an end of ſuppreſſing the king, if they would have agreed to follow him, and if butes the 
by imprudently thruſting themſelves into a net ſhut up on all ſides, they had not ſpoil- Cauſe unto the 
ed the fruits Fi, the victory, and loſt the opportunity which preſented itſelf of ending French, m_— 
the war victoriouſly at the laſt: That the catholick king poured out the Gold and ag 508 
blood of his kingdom prodigally for their benefit; and they on the contrary, hav- utterly ſup- 
ing no other aim but to grow rich in particular, cared but little for the publick Good, preſſed. _ 
and much leſs for the ſafety of the kingdom: and finally, that he would not ſtay un- 
profitably and without fruit at Rouen, and ſuffer not only the affairs of Flanders, but 
even alſo thoſe of France, to go to ruin without remedy, _ F 
From theſe words their actions were not different: for the duke of Mayenne pre. The Duke of 
tending a neceſlity to take phyſick, would needs ſtay at Rouen, and not follow the at. Mom upon 
my that marched away; and the duke of Parma, vext that he would not go with . ONT 
him, would not leave him any forces at all; but on the other fide, taking with him ſtays ar Rärez, 
eke | — K 2 Sn e e e 


Fieur de Ville. had at this time declared himſelf by Villeroy, that if the king would 
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1592: dhe duke of Guiſe, gave out, that he would leave the command to him of thoſe Span 
forces that ſhould ſtay in France z which more than any thing elſe nettled the duke of 
Mayenne, who (the cardinal-legat departing alſo with the army) remained alone and 
forſaken, being ſearee able to obtain, that the pope's Stviſſors and commiſſaty Mat- 
teucci ſhould ſtay with him at Rouen; and yet even this alſo was a ſtone of exceeding 
great ſcandal z for Matteucci, a man of a harſh carriage, and moſt wilful in his opi- 
nions, either having ſuch orders from Rome, or becauſe he had not money to pay 
them, would needs diſmiſs the Strſſes within a While after; neither was it poſſible, by 
any kind of reaſons; perſuaſions or threatnings, to alter his determination ; but the 
duke of Mayenne having earneſtly deſired him to ſtay them yet a month longer, offer- 
ing to pay them himſelf, if he would not keep them in his own pay, could not pre- 
vail any thing at all; Whereat highly incenſed, and grieved that he was ill dealt with 
by them all, he gave order that Matteucci ſhould be ſeized upon; which, though it 
were not effected, becauſe he hid himfelf in the habit of a ſoldier, and departed with 
the ſame Swiſſes, and becauſe the duke, the firſt fury of his wrath being over, diſſem- 
| bled the buſineſs, and did not care to have his order put in execution; yet notwith« 
ſtanding the legat complained grievouſly about it, and the thing was very ill taken at 
Rome: Whereupon the duke's diſcontents multiplied on all ſides z which had ſo much 
power on him, that he began afreſh to lend his ear to a treaty of peace, which mon- 
fieur de Villeray had never given over to manage, out of a deſire tb conclude an agree- 
ment with the king, and by that means to free themſelves from the miſchief (as he 
ſaid) of foreign forces. | F 5 5 
Monſieur de Villeroy had kept the treaty alive, ſometimes with one, ſometimes with 
another of the king's party: and as either fide had the better, ſo did the treaty vary 
iccordingly 3 for when the king felt himſelf much ftraitned by the enemy, he fell into 
a thought of ſatisfying the party of the league, and of freeing himſelf from danger 
and trouble; and when the duke of Mayenne found himſelf either ill dealt withal, 
or ſlenderly aſſiſted by the confederates, he alſo inclined towards the hopes of an ac- 
commodation : but the inſuperable difficulty that was in the king's converſion, be- 
caule he would not do it at the requeſt of his enemies, and the duke's not being willing | 

to conclude the treaty, unleſs he were firſt a catholick, had always cut off the practi- 
ces, and put the buſineſs in a total deſperation. But about this time monſieur de Vil- 
leroy having treated long and freely about it with monſieur de POminie one of the 

king's ſecretarics of ſtate, who had been taken priſoner, and was at Pontoyſe ; he, af- 
ter he had his liberty, treated of it with the king, juſt at the time when, by reaſon of the 
duke of Parma's drawing near, he was both in danger and trouble: wherefore he gave 
order to the ſieur du Pleſſis Mornay, who formerly had treated about it (being a man in 
The Sieur ds Whom, by reaſon of his wiſdom and learning, he confided very much) that he ſhould 
Plaſis Mornay renew the diſcourſe of it again with monſi eur de Villeroy, whe having written ſeveral 
Secretary of times to the duke of Mayenne, and to preſident Zeannin concerning it, at laſt, after 
State to the much treating, the duke, who had never been willing to condeſcend to any particular, 


King, and the . . | 

glve ſecurity of 
rty, he would a- 
Villeroy treated to- 


royfor the D. his converſion, aud ſatisfaction to him and the other lords of his pa 
of Mayenne, gree to acknowledge and ſubmit himſelf unto him. Dx Pleſſis and 


treat of an Ac- 


ee ris gether with mutual promiſes of ſecrecy, but no evaſion could be found, whereby, the 
with mntual = | | 
Promiſes of he would do it for the future, ſince they alledged, that the kin 


king not turning his religion at the- preſent, they of the league could be ſecure, that 
: 5 8 a g had from the begin- 
Secrecy. ning promiſed thoſe very catholicks that followed him that he would do it, and yet 
. 2 had never performed it to them: Whereupon it eould not be hoped that he would af- 
ann, by fe ſuredly do it at the importunity of his enemies: Beſides, that the king would make 
Duke of May- that promiſe with uncertain and ambiguous words, and with a reſervation of being 
ene, ſignifies taught and inſtructed, which as they were like to afford ſufficient matter of excuſe, to 


thoſe Condi- ver refolution he ſhould take, ſo did they not quiet the d Nt 
cds to MOM. whatſoev 5 not quiet the duke of Mayenne; and 


fleur 2. 7:4. the conditions that were propounded in his particular, and in that of the other princes 
roy (who was and Jords of his party, did not abſolutely ſatisfy them: Wherefore, after much treat- 


in 12 ing, and after much writing and replying, in the end, preſident Jeannin wrote by the 
which the 


3 duke's order to Villeroy, and gave him commiſſion to propound for the laſt condi- 


for the effect. tions; That the buſineſs of the king's converſion ſhould be referred to the pope's ar- 


ing anAccora- bitrement, to whom the king ſhould ſend the marquis de Piſani, accompanied with 


modation, Cardinal Condi, to know his pleaſure, and to receive thoſe conditions in that 


matter 
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matter which the apoſtolick ſee ſhould judge convenient; and that he himſelf would 
ſend a perſon expreſly; and would give order to his agents at Nome to promote the 
| buſineſs, and help to overcome the, difficulties, that the pope might be brought to ſome 

reaſonable determination: That for ſecurity, that the king ſhould perſevere in the ca- 
tholick religion, and maintian the peace; the places, cities, and fortreſſes, ſhould: for 
the ſpace of {ix years remain in the hands of thoſe that poſſeſſed them at that preſent, 
to reſtore them to the king, and to his free diſpoſing within that time, if they ſaw the 
peace go on ſincerely: That the Government of Bourgogne, with all the places alſo, 
that held for the king, ſhould be left to the duke of Mayenne, which Government 
ſhould be hereditary to his ſons, with authority of diſpoſing and diſtributing the be- 
nefices, offices, Governments, and places, which ſhould become void in that province 
for the time to come : That the king ſhould give him an office of the crown, ſupe 
riour, to the reſt, as it might be of. conſtable, or of his lieutenant-general : That he 
ſhould give him ſuch a ſum of money as ſhould be ſufficient to pay thoſe debts whicti 
he was run into upon that preſent occaſion: That to the Government of Bourgogne; 
that of Lyons and Tgonois ſhould be added: That the king ſhould provide another go- 
vernment for the duke of Nemours, which ſhould be equivalent to it: That the duke 
of Cuiſe ſhould have the Government of Champagne, and two ſtrong holds for his ſe- 


curity, the duke of Mercaur that of Bretagne, the duke of Foyeuje that of Langue 


dec, the duke of Aumale that of Picardy, and for his ſecurity St. Eſprit de Rue: That 
all the lords of the league ſhould be maintained in their places, offices, dignities; 
and Governments, which they had poſſeſſed before the beginning of the War : That 
the Catholick king ſhould be comprehended in the peace, and reaſonable ſatisfaction 


given to him for his pretenſions That there ſhould be an act of oblivion concerning 
all things that had befallen in the war, and that the narrative and preamble of the 
accommodation ſhould be written in ſuch manner, as it might clearly appear, the 
duke of Mayenne had not acknowledged the king till then in reſpect of religion, 
and that now he did it by reaſon of his converſion with the pope's conſent, and that 
alſo it might expreſly appear, he had no hand in the death of the late king Henry his 
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Theſe conditions the ſieur de Villeroy imparted to monſieur du Pleſſis, and gave him 
an extract of them, they being ſet down at large, with their cauſes and reaſons in 
the preſident's letter. Du Pleſſis firſt made ſhow to approve of them; but Ville. 


roy replied, That this was not an agreement with the Hugonots, who by all laws 
divine and human, were obliged to acknowledge their king eſtabliſhed z but a ca- 


pitulation, whereby the lords of the Union were contented to acknowledge, or, to 


ſay better upon certain conditions to make one king, who was not poſſeſſor of the 


kingdom; that, that acknowledgment of theirs coming to paſs, the king would 
thereby attain the crown of France, which he poſſeſſed not ; and that therefore the 
conditions ought not to ſeem ſtrange unto him: That the lords of the league did 
now require all which they thought fit for their ſecurity, becauſe when the acknow- 
ledgment was once made, they ſhould be then no longer able to treat or demand any 
thing, but as ſubjects ſimply to beſeech their ſoveraign lord: that it was no wonder 
they ſhould demand much at one time, being very certain, that after that they ſhould 
never obtain any thing more during his reign, nor perchance in that of his ſons nei- 


ther : That the duke of Mayenne had ſhewed himſelf ſo good a French-man, that he 


would rather acknowledge a French king, though an enemy, upon theſe conditions; 
than a ſtranger, though a friend and a confident, upon much greater ones: That 


the king had always ſaid he would content and ſecure the lords of the houſe of Lo. 


rain, and all the others of their party; and lately, while the war was in the heat be- 
fore Caudebec had affirmed as much with his own mouth to the baron de Lux, with 
whom he had diſcourſed long about it, in the field telling kim, that if the lords 
of the Union would acknowledge and follow him, he would not refuſe any conditions; 
and particularly, that to his power he would give worthy ſatisfaction to the duke of 
Ma yeune, whom he knew to be a good prince, and a good French. man: That the ma- 
reſchal 4 Aumont had by his orders repeated the ſame to the ſame baron, and there- 


fore that ought not to appear ſtrange now, which he himſelf had proffered but a fer 


days before. But the ſieur du Pleſſis conſidered, that to refer the buſineſs of the king's 

converſion to the pope, from whom, by reaſon of the Spaniards power, nothing 
at all would be obtained, replied, that it wy not a thing to be expected from any 
3 | _—_ | 5 3 other 
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(£02, other means, but from God's divine inſpiration, after ſuch inſtructions as ſhould make 
7 him know himſelfto be in an error; for otherwiſe it was an unlawful: thing to demand 
it, and much worſe to grant it, the ſoul being firſt to be thought of, and then the af- 
fairs of the world: And as for the other conditions, repeating them one by one, he 
ſhewed that if all the Governments, and all the places and benefices ſhould remain in 
the Gift of the lords of the union, the king would neither have any thing to reſerve, 
nor to grant to thoſe of his o.w]n party; and that it would be a monſtrous thing to ſee 
all the provinces in the hand of one only family, and the princes of the blood, and fo 
many other lords excluded, who had laboured and endangered their lives for the king's 
crown. And yet after having again promiſed ſecreſy (which the duke of Mayenne re- 
quired above all other things) he ſaid he would ſpeak with the king himſelf concern- 
ing it, and refer the reſolution to his pleaſure. THE 15 e 
But being come into the king's council at B, where they were, he was ſo fir from 
favouring the treaty of peace, and- the conditions propounded, or from obſerving 
that ſecrely he had promiſed, that publickly in the preſence of all the council, he 
demanded pardon for having till then, not any way out of an evil intention, but 
through inadvertency deceived his majeſty, ſince ſuch conditions had been propound- 
ed to him, that he was aſhamed of them, and did much diſdain to publiſh them : 
He confeſſed, that he had believed too much, out of his defire of peace, and ont of a 
will to ſerve the publick cauſe, but the conditions that were propounded, were ſo 
unjuſt and diſhonourable for the king, and ſo pernicious for the whole kingdom, that 
they plainly ſhewed the duke of Mayenne and thoſe of his party had no thought of 
peace; but that they ſoughtto hold the king in hand, and to work a jealouſy in the 
Spaniards, to draw money and ſatisfactions from them: That the things propounded, 
were ſuch as did not deſerve any anſwer, nor did he think them worthy to be heard 
by that council; and yet having propoſed them with this preamble, not only the 
whole council, but even the king himſelf, thought them not ſo exorbitant as he re- 
preſented them; and ſo much the rather, becauſe every one knew that demands are 
igh in the beginning, but afterwards in the courſe of treaty, they fall by little and 
little; ſo that they were all ſcandalized at du Plaſſis: Nor was there any one who was 
not of opinion, that he, as being an Hugonot, abhorred the king's converſion, and 
therefore deſired not, but rather croſſed the peace. The king being of the ſame mind, 
gave the ſieur de Villeroy to underſtand, that he would willingly treat with him by 
word of mouth; and the mareſchal de Byron, and the duke de Boyillon, deſired to 
eonfer with him, tho* both of them were little inclined to peace; Bouillon, be- 
cauſe he was an Hugonot; and Byron, becauſe his whole fortune depended upon the 
wars, whereupon by the continuation of them he hoped to riſe to the heighth of 
power and honour, and thoſe offices and titles which the duke of Mayenne de- 
manded, he grounding himſelf upon his own merits, aſpired and pretended to for 
himſelf. | 9-4, ee | „ ae | 
h Du Pleſſis continuing his intention, and publiſhing his ſecret thoughts to men of 
TheTreaty of underſtanding, divulged the whole treaty, contrary to his faith given to Villeroy, and 
Agreement di- to many perſons ſhewed copies of the articles propounded; whereby they were not 
vulged by the only known to all the king's party, but alſo the princeſſes who were in Paris ſaw them, 
Sieur 4« Pleſ- and believed them; ſo that they made grievous complaints that the duke ſhould go 
lle come © about to eſtabliſh a peace, without making it known to them, and to the lords of his 
Prineeſſes and party; and, which was much worſe, they came alſo to the knowledge of the Spaniſh 
Spaniſb Mini- miniſtes, who tho' they believed not the buſineſs could ſo eaſily be eftabliſhed, were 
ters, working yet filled with jealouſy and ſuſpicion. Du Pleſſis believed that at one time he ſhould 


a contrary ef- 


RS work two good effects for his own intentions; one, to croſs and totally break all treaty 


he that pub- Of peace, becauſe he thought he had diſcovered that the king, to obtain it, enclined 
liſhed them to change his religion, which the Hugonots feared above all things; the other, to 
deſired. make the duke of Mayenne be diſtruſted of his own party, and particularly by the 
Spaniards, whereupon the diſunion and ruin of the league would more caſily follow. 

But as counſels that have too much of a man's particular intereſt, have often (either by 

the will of God, who is not pleaſed with them, or by reaſon of their own deceitful- 

neſs) very different events from what the intenders of them confidently deſign unto 

themſelves, this divulging produeed an effect very different from what du Pleſſis did 

aſſuredly expect: for it wrought no ill effect in the party of the league, and on the 

king's ſide it made an exceeding great ſtir and confalion, | a | 


a 
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It hurt not the duke of Mayenne, becauſe the pepe was much ſatisfied with his 1392. 
candour, ſeeing that without the king's converſion he refuſed all other iculat 
greatneſs and advantage, and that he referred the whole buſineſs of neligion to the 
apoſtolick ſee; and the Spaniards being fallen into ſome fear that peace might cafily 
enſue, forbore to give the duke of Mayenne further cauſe of diſcontent; and the 
duke of Parma neceflarily departing by reaſon of his health, and in reſpect of the The Duke of 
affairs of Flanders, left ſome forces in Champagne, and gave not the command of them Parma leaves 
to the duke of Grife, as he had intended, but left the charge of them to monſieur Forces in 
da Roſne with the title of camp- maſter- general, he being to obey! the duke of May- 3 Ser = 
enne without contradiction z and Juan Boptiſta Taſſis going to him, endeavoured by. Roeſae depend- 
his dexterity. to remedy the late diſguſts, Diego & Ivarra continuing with the army, ing upon the 
becauſe he knew his preſence was not pleaſing to him. To this was added, that the Pauke of May. 
duke, who had entered into that treaty, out of the deſpair which he was brought un- 1 
to, ſeeing that he had already recovered his authority and reputation, Which he had Span Mini 
in great part loſt with the pope's miniſters, and with the Spaniards, was after ward ſters forbear 
more back ward in lending an ear to peace: But thinking that his having been deceiv- to give further 
ed by the revealing of that ſecret, contrary to promiſe, afforded him not only excuſe, Giſcontents, 
but a lawful occafion for him, alſo to make uſe of the treaty for his own profit, he 
continued it in ſuch manner, that it ſerved to keep ſometimes one, ſometimes another 
faithful, according as need required; 14 41871575 TY 
On the other ſide, the catholicks of the king's party, weakened by the noiſe of this 54, Catho- 
treaty, and highly diſdaining, that the peace ſhould be negotiated by the means of a licks of the 
Hugonot, and that the king's converſion ſhould be promiſed to the league, which King's party 
they by many reitetated inſtances had not been able to obtain, began a freſh to contrive diſpleaſed that 
a third party, and more boldly than before, to aſſemble themſelves ſeverally, and diſ- © TON | 
courſe of forſaking the king, or to niake an agreement with thoſe of the league, in nee by ths 
ſuch manner, that the buſineſs having often been conſulted of between the cardinal ſieur du Ple/55 
of Bourbon, the count de Soiſſons, the duke of Longueville, the count de St. Paul, the à Hugonot, 
duke of Nevers, the mareſchal d Aumont, monſieur d' O, monſieur de Lavardin, the nar the 
cound de Lude, and many other lords, they gave the duke of Mayenne to underſtand, A 
that it would be profitable for the common ſafety and ſecurity, to unite all the catko-·ͤ 
licks, and deſire the king, that within the term of a certain, perfixed, reaſonable time, 
he would turn catholick, and give ſecurity for the maintenance of religion; which 
if he would do, he ſhould be acknowledged and eſtabliſned; and if he would not, 
they all together ſhould elect a catholick king, who ſhould be acknowledged and 
obeyed by all. This practice beginning to grow warm, the king ſeeing that the event 
would be, either a forced diſhonourable converſion, or the utter ruin of his affairs, 
ſince from ſecret conſultations that matter was come to open murmuring, he cauſed 
Villeroy to be very earneſtly ſollicited (by the means of monficur de Fleury, his brother- 
in-law) to come perſonally to confer with him, and reſolved to apply himſelf of his 
own accord to a reconciliatien with Rome. . 5 
Innocent the ninth, after a long and troubleſome conclave, was ſucceeded in the apo- j,,coy; the 
ſtolick ſee by Hippolito, cardinal Aldobrandino, a man not weakned with age, being Ninth is ſue- 
not above fifty and fix years old, but endowed with mature prudence, and ſingular ceeded in the 
dexterity in affairs of ſtate, which he had gotten by continual practice in tHe court, 8 
and by the management of the moſt important buſineſſes of his time. He having aſ- e. 4 
ſumed the name of Clement the eighth, though he had been favoured by the Spaniards brandino, with 
in his election, and was therefore full of kind grateful demonſtrations toward them, the Name of 
was not yet totally diſpoſed to let himſelf be ruled by their deſigns, but would de- r ac , 
d upon himſelf, and after the chief intereſt of religion, would have an aim at the —— fit ns 
general ſafety and equality. He held a great correſpondence with the commonwealth years, Fo 
of Venice, and with the great duke of Tuſcany, judging that ſtate to be not only the > 
foundation- ſtone of the liberty of [taly, but alſo a wary reconciler of the peace of 
chriſtendom; and him, by reaſon of his great prudence, to be intent to follow the 
fame way; and therefore he ftraightly confirmed that confidence with the ſenate, which 
his anceſtors had in that ſtate, having taken refuge there in their adverſities : And 
with the great duke (forgetting thoſe ancient factions for which his father had been 
baniſhed out of the city of Florence) he contrafted a new confident correſpondency 
to advance (by the aſſiſtance and advice of theſe) the government of the ehurch to 
the common benefit and ſafety of chriſtians. 4 EE | 
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1392. The firſt and moſt important buſineſs that repreſented itſelf unto him, was that 
of France; in which as matters of religion was chiefly conſidered by him, fo the pri- 
vate emulations, the antient diſcords, and the preſent ambition of Great ones were 
very well known unto him, But becauſe time and opportunity were to adminiſter 
thoſe overtures that were neceſſary for the peace and union of that kingdom, he de- 
termined in himſelf, in the mean time, to ſuſtain the league with convenient relief, 
but not with that intereſted fervour his predeceſſors had profuſely done, deſiring things 
ſhould be in ſuch a condition as might not tend towards the divifion and deſtruction, 
but to the ſafety and reſtauration of ſo great a kingdom; which he thought would fol- 
low, if a king were elected and eſtabliſned who was not only a Catholick; and obe- 
dient to the apoſtolick ſee, but alſo a French- man, and of ſuch a condition as might 
draw along with him the general peace and ſatisfaction. He therefore confirmed the 
Cardinal of Pzacenza in his legation, judging him, by reaſon of his long employment 
there, not only to be well informed, but alſo more fit to manage that buſinefs than any 
other: And though he in times paſt had ſhewn himſelf very partial to the Spaniards, 
yet the pope thought that his maſter being changed, and his commiſſions altered, he 
would, as a prudent experienced man, endeavour rather to ſatisfie his intention, than 


pies whe 0 follow the intereſts of Spain, the ends whereof could not always run united with 


Eighth gives thoſe of the ſee of Rome : but having, by the confirmatien of the legat, ſhewed (as 


ſupplies unto much as was ſufficient) his intention to be well inclined toward the league, in other 
the League matters, under colour of the preſent diſabilities of the apoſtolick ſee, he freely decla- 


e ex red that he could not aſſiſt the confederates with more than fifteen thouſand ducats by 
oderate ex- 


Aa rs the month; fhewing that the exceſſive expences formerly made, to the waſting of the 


ſolutions than treaſury, and to the burdening of the people, had not preduced any fruit equivalent 


His predeceſſor to ſo vaſt a charge, and to ſo great preparations z and inſiſting upon that remedy which 


kad done. he eſteemed convenient, he gave the legat order to endeavour the aſſembling of the 


free · ſtates, to the end that the king being choſen with a common conſent, all machina- 
tions might be cut off, the way lockt up againft ambition, and that as a certain end, 
and a viſible apparent mark, they might aim at the good of religion, and the reſtoring 
The Eine b of peace in the kingdom. . e e eee 
e ; heſe thoughts (which by many conjectures were known unto both parties) as 
Mocenigo the they put the duke of Mayenne in good hope that the pope was inclined to acknow- 
Venetian am- ledge his metits, and his ſo great labours, and would favour his defigns ; ſo did they 
baſſador prays not diſpleaſe the king, who deſpaired not in that moderation to find ſome temper to 
that Repub- ſettle his own affairs; wherefore being forced by the commotion of the Catholicks, 
with the pope WHO all were already determined to ſce ſome reſolution, he diſcourſed at Vernon with 
concerning his Giovanni Mocenigo the Venetian ambaſſador, and told him, that having a purpoſe to 
reconciliation find ſome way whereby an overture concerning his affairs might be made unto the 
— pope, he deſired that the republick, which he knew had very near correſpondence. 
with him, would either by an expreſs ambaſſador, or by. the means of the ordinary 
reſident at Rome, aſſiſt that his juſt intention, having determined to procure that car- 
dinal Gondi, in whoſe prudence and candour he confided very much, ſhould go into 
Haly, and with him the marquiſs de Piſani, in the name of the catholick nobility of 
his party, to treat of the means of attaining to a peace and reconciliation ; but that 
this treaty being in appearance very difficult, by reaſon of the conſiderations at Rome, 
and of the extraordinary power of the Spaniards, he believed the interceſſion, coun- 
fres Fer, fel, authority, and endeavours of that republick would ſerve as a pole-ſtar in ſo im- 
nands de Me. portant a buſineſs. He found the ambaſſador ready to give notice of it at Venice, who 


Ace, Grand knowing the good intentions of the ſenate toward the conſervation of the kingdom, 
Duke of Tu/- aſſured him, that he ſhould have all manner of aſſiſtance he could deſire. The ſame 


cany, to uſe 


his Tod did he cauſe to be treated of with the Grand duke, by Girolamo Gondi, requeſting 


voutsalſo with him not only to uſe his endeavours with the . pope, (wherein he more eſteemed the 
the pope, and power of the Venetian ſenate) but alſo to deal with the cardinals, to the end that the 


the college of buſineſs coming into debate, it might be croſſed as little as was poſſible. 


favour of hi: Theſe foundations being laid, he ſollicited monſieur de YVilleroy's coming ; for he 


| bukine6, deſigned to ſet things right with the duke of Mayenne in ſuch manner, that he alſo 


might favour his affairs in the court of Rome, ſince his reconciliation with the apoſto- 
lick ſee coming to paſs, the ſcruple of religion would be taken away, and the duke 
of Mayenne might with his honour embrace thoſe large advantageous offers which he 
would make him. But the duke, who had taken a diſtruſt by reaſon of the trick put 
* - FRE a ages | — — 
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upon him by du Pleſſis, and who hoped to ſettle his own affairs with the Spaniards, 

luffered the treaty to run on, that he might make uſe of it for his own profit, but 

without any deſire to conclude, thoſe thoughts being again revived in his mind, 

which deſpair had before diſordered and deſtroyed. Wherefore, tho* Villeroy went to 

Rouen to him, and afterwards had a conference with the King himſelf by night at 

Guiſors, yet went they not on to treat of any conditions ; but the duke conſented that 

the king ſhould ſend to Rome, leaving the treaty to go on, and be concluded when 

the buſineſs was ſettled with the pope; and the * was content that the duke ſhould 

aſſemble the ſtates of his party, to treat with them concerning the preſent reſo- 

lution. | . | | 
The Spaniards had never intermitted to preſs for the aſſembling of the ſtates; and 

_ jointly with the cardinal-legat, had made both publick and private inſtances about it: 

and the duke had always interpoſed difficulties and delays ; ſometimes alledging the 

urgency of following the management of the war ; ſometimes ſaying, it was fit firſt 

to treat and conclude with the princes of the party; and ſometimes the difficulties of 

aſſembling the deputies, becauſe of the general combuſtion of the war, by reafoti 

whereof they would very unwillingly forſake their own houſes and cities in the preſent 

diſtractions, and that they would not venture to take ſo great journeys with the dan- 

ger of their lives; but at laſt his backwardneſs was aſcribed to an irregular ambition, 

and a deſire of continuing in the power he held at that preſent ; neither could he with- 

out grievous complaints, nor without danger of diſcord and diſunion refuſe any longer 

to call the aſſembly ; Wherefore turning his thought to remove that ſcandal, from 

whence aroſe all the diſcontents with theSpanih miniſters, he conſidered that as to de- 

ny the meeting was dangerous, and now at length odious to every one; ſo the dificul- 

ties that would ſpring up, and thoſe which He would artificially interpoſe; ſhould _ 

be ſo many, that the ſtates ſhould diſſolve and end of themſelves, without coming to 

any determination; and in the mean time they might afford him conveniency and hy ij of 

opportunity either to revive His authority, or elſe to find means of reconciliation with Mapenne, who 

the king, if ſo be he could not bring to paſs, that the kingdom ſhould fall to his po- ſtill defer. 

ſterity : Wherefore, as the Spaniards did now ſhew a deſire to ſatisfy and honour him, ed the Conyo- 

and the ſame did the legat by commiſſion from Rome; ſo he ſhewing, that he would 3 99 

grant that in courteſy, which he would not yield to for fear, nor for threatnings, do the Cardin 

Wrote to the legat, and to the duke of Parina, that now the time to aſſemble Legat and to 

ſtates was ripe, he would give ſatisfaction to the princes who had ſollicited him with the Duke of 

ſo much earneſtneſs, and would come at laſt to a reſolution ; and therefore they ſhould zue 2 gb 

endeavour to get commiſſions from Rome and Spain, becauſe within a few months the 


| ſſembli 
deputies ſnould be convened; for which effect, he diſpatched letters to every pro- EG now 


vince, and every bailiage, to the end they might chuſe deputies to meet in the place Preſent. 
that ſhould be appointed for the Tat of the ſtates- general. „ 

At the ſame time, the king had cauſed cardinal Condi to treat concerning his paſſage Cardinal cad 
into Italy, and had required the catholicks of his party, to e an ambaſſador to and the mar- 
the pope, which tho? ſome oppoſed, alledging, That the parliament had decreed that quis de Pi/an: 
for the time to come, none ſhould ſend to Rome upon any emergent occaſion, yet the afe gy to 
king anſwered, that the decree was made in the papacy of Gregory the fourteenth, - ad 
but that he granted leave to ſend to the preſent pope ; ſo the marquiſs of Piſaui was 
choſen, and cardinal Gondi was contented to take that journey to ſatisfy the king, and 
to procure the general repoſe of the kingdom. ne EE 

This determination did in great part ſtop the reſolution of the catholicks, who The Decree of 
were attentive to ſee what that embaſſy would preduce, being partly ſatisfied in that the Parlia- 
the king began already to treat of reconciling himſelf to the pope and the er wee ments of Tours 
ſee. The decree which the king made about this time concerning the diſpoſing of _ Chalons, 
the benefices of the kingdom, did help much to appeaſe them; for after tliat the eee „ 
parliaments of Tours and Chalons had decreed, that for the conferring and confirma- Rome for the = 
tion of them, none ſhould go any more to Rome; and after that the congregation of procuring of 
the ſame prelates had made the declaration in favour of the king, thoſe benefices that Benefices. | 
became void, were diſpoſed of to all kind of perſons without regard, in reward of 
their expences, in requital of their labours, and for particular inclination ; and the 
adminiſtration of ſpiritual matters was by the Gran council aſſigned to one of the 

prieſts of the dioceſe, with title of Spiritual Oeconome: Which was not 805 againſt 

the decrees of the canons, but ſcandalous and dangerous, contrary to the Good of tlie 

"TIES: -- people, 
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1592, people, and very near the cuſtom of the Hugonots. Renaud de Beaune, archbiſhop of 


The Pretenſi- Bourges, a man of exeeeding great learning and ſingular eloquence, had thought that 


22 Renaud he having the name of Patriarch, (that title they uſe to give to the archbiſhop of that 
e DEAUNE, 


| city) it was very eaſy, and no leſs reaſonable, that the authority of diſpoſing the be- 
gs neces of the kingdom ſhould be conferred upon him, as ſpiritual Ae rh Tal- 
the Spiritual Jig, and that he ſhould hold that degree throughout all France, which the pope holds 
Superiority of over the univerſal church; and as this thought had long been nouriſhed in his mind, 
the Gali. ſo had he attempted all thoſe means which he thought proper to effect his deſign ; 
| to this end, at his exhortation, the pope's bulls had been ſo ſharply handled ; to 
this end, thoſe that repreſented the apoſtolick ſee had been ſo hotly proceeded againſt ; 
and to this end, the diſorder in conferring of benefices being now repreſented, and 

the abuſe of thoſe Oeconomes choſen by the great council, (a temporal magiſtracy 

whom it concerned not to judge of ſpiritual ſufficiency) it was endeavoured in that 
heat of men's minds that a reſolution might be taken, and that a prelate might be con- 
ſtituted in the Gallie, ſuperior to all the reſt in power and dignity, to whom that 
election ſhould be committed. But the cardinal of Bourbon, and the other catholick 

lords, exclaiming that this was an expreſs way to alienate themſelves from the apo- 

ſtolick ſee, to make the kingdom ſchiſmatical, and for ever to cut off all hopes of an 
accommodation ; that they would never endure it, and that as ſoon as ever that decree 
ſhould be made, they would take ſome courſe to ſecure their own affairs: The king 

declared publickly, That he would not take away the obedience from the apoſtolick 
ſee, and that if (not to foment the evil) it had been decreed, That money ſhould 
| not be carried to Rome, to the end, War might not be made upon the kingdom with 
A Decres its own blood and ſubſtance, that had been eftabliſhed by way of proviſion, as long 
made by Hen- as the popes ſhould perſiſt to oppoſe the lawful ſucceſſors of the crown : That he did 


2 = _— net intend, nor mean, there ſhould be any innovation ; but to maintain eccleſiaſtical 
in favour o 


the Eccleſia. matters, and the religion and privileges of the Gallique church, in the ſame being 

tical Dignities he had found them at his coming to the crown : And finally, he cauſed the council 

and of the Ca- to decree, that the biſhops every one in his own dioceſe ſhould create the adminiſtra- 

tholick Reli- tors of ſpiritual matters, and that where the biſhopricks were vacant, the metropoli- 

gion. tan ſhould ſupply that defect; and for want of him, the neareſt biſhop ; which did 
exceedingly quiet the minds of the catholicks, and did alſo for ſome time ſtop their 
reſolutions. 3 I 5 


TIED In this interim matters of war went not on more ſlowly than the councils and trea-: 
The Tos of ties of peace; for the duke of Mayenne, being cured of his indiſpoſition at Rouen, 
ons ee was come forth with part of his forces to lay ſiege to Ponteau de Mer, a place, which 
ws, becauſe it was near, did incommodate and ſtraiten the commerce of that city ; and 
= on the other ſide, monſieur de Villars was likewiſe gone to beſiege the new fortreſs of 
The Sieur de Quillebæuf, to 8 totally the paſſage and navigation of the Seine, being diſpleaſed 
Villars goes (beſides the impediment and inconvenience of it) that the Hollanders and Engliſh ſhould 
2 3 neſt themſelves in that place, very opportune to receive their ſhips, and ſeated in the 
Fort not yet midſt between his Governments of Havre de Grace and Rouen, moleſting and enda- 
brought to maging both of them. | 3 1 | ; „5 

| Perfection. The king, who was yet in the confines of Normandy, diſpatched colonel Grillon 
thither with one thouſand and five hundred French foot, and the ſieur de Bouquetaut, 

with an hundred Gentlemen of that country, deſiring no leſs to keep that place, than 

his enemies did to drive them out of it. The fortifications of it were yet imperfect: 

for though the Holland fleet had wrought diligently at them, yet the time had not 

ſerved to bring them to perfection; ſo that the bulwarks were not faced with ſtone, 
and the ramparts not only of ſimple earth not well ſettled, but were hardly above a 


man's height, tho? they were moſt ſkilfully drawn out, and diligently deſigned by ex- 2 


pert artiſts. | VV | | 5 
Villars preſently planted five pieces of cannon to batter an half. moon, which de- 
fended the Gate that ſtood toward the land; and having got together a great num- 
ber of country people, who followed his name voluntarily thorough the whole coun- 
try, he approached with a trench, and began to ſap in ſuch manner, that he got un- 
der the half- moon, and brought it into ſuch a condition, that it was eaſy to be aſ- 
ſaulted. The beſiegers fell on exceeding fiercely at the firſt; but the number of the 
defendants was ſo great, that the reſiſtance proved no leſs fierce within: and the 
aſſault being renewed the next day, Crillon having left the charge of the defence to co- 
e — | | 5 Af. lonel 


. | ; 
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lonel Rebours, and to the ſieur de Bellebat, Governor of the place, fallied out ſo furi- 1592, 
ouſly on the other ſide with Bouquetaut, that having found no reſiſtance in the trench, 5 
he did a great deal of miſchief, deſtroyed part of the redoubts, nailed two pieccs of 
artillery; and if Villars his cavalry, with captain Boroſey, and captain Perdriel being 
alighted from their horſes, had not run unto the danger, the trenches would have The Sieur 4% 
been utterly taken, and the infantry defeated : ſo Grillon after many hours being got Yi/ars is for- 
in again with much ado, monſieur de Villars knowing the weakneſs of his forces and ted to riſe 
deſpairing of doing any Good, raiſed the ſiege the next day, and returned to Rouen. * 
Matteucci was the principal cauſe of this diſorder: for if he had not diſmiſſed the 
Swiſſers, there would have been ſuch a body of an army before Quillebæuf, that per- 
haps the ſiege would ha ve ended another way. ES OS Rae el. ny : 

The duke of Mayenne had better ſucceſs at Ponteau de Mer, for having laid ſiege The Dulce of 


unto it, and fortified his trenches well with redoubts equally diſtant, he ſecured the Mayerine talces 
weakneſs of his forces in ſuch manner, that the artillery being planted, and having Ponrcau di 
begun to batter, the Governor, who had not ſo great a ſtrength as thoſe of Quillebæuf, Mer. 
took a reſolution to ſurrender, ſaving their Goods and perſons ; and on that fide the 
paſſage remained free to bring victual into Rouen. ee Woe, ot e 
In this time the duke of Parma, not only troubled with his wound, but alſo with The Dake of 
another wonted indiſpoſition, by which he was going apace into a dropſy, refolved Parma goes 
to go to the baths of Spaw in Flanders, and to carry back with him the greater part into Flanders 
of the army , to provide for the affairs of thoſe countries, and particularly of riſe- at =o Baths 
land, where the ſtates of Holland daily made great progreſs. Yet he left fix hundred be cu d of the 
foot more than ordinary in Paris, being intreated ſo to do (againſt the duke of Mayenne's Dropſy. 
will) by the legat and the Spaniſh miniſters, and three thouſand foot more, fralians 1 
and Walloons, with ſix hundred horſe, which were to aſſiſt in the quarters about Paris, 
at Soiſſons and in Champagne; the command of which (tho? the duke of Gui/e aſpired 
to it, and ſued for it very earneſtly) he gave to the ſieur de Roſne, with the title of 
camp-maſter-general, and with order expreſly to obey the duke of Mayenne, being 
reſolved at this time to give him all poſſible ſatisfactions that might keep him firm to 
the party, and alienate him from all practices of peace. CD a. 
With theſe forces and thoſe of the province; monſieur de Ro/ne went before E/per- 
nay, a town ſeven leagues from Chalons, of a moderate circuit, but of an ancient form, 
and in the condition it then was, not fit to make reſiſtance againſt any reaſonable ſiege, 
thinking that it being taken, he might by filling it with men, much ftraiten and incom- 
modate Chalons, where the parhament reſided, with a greater number of perſons; . 
eſpecially that town being ſituate upon the current of the river Marne. The ſiege was. N 
ſhort; for being violently battered, and a great breach being made in the walls, 3 
which were very old, and fell without much trouble, the ſieur de St. Eſtienne, who x 7 
had not a Garriſon ſufficient to defend the weakneſs of the place, yielded it up without 
| ſtaying for the laſt experiments, if ae es 6-2 it ab rant, 
The king, who having left Normandy, was come to the, confines of that province, 
not having had time to relieve that place, as ſoon as he knew it wastaken, reſoved that 
he would recover it, more to fhew that he regarded the conveniencies of the parlia- 
ment, than for any other reſpe& : Wherefore having ſent the duke of Nevers, and the 
mareſchal de Byron before, he, according to his cuſtom, running at large over the, _ 
neighbouring places, came even to the walls of Chalons. The ſieur de Roſne had with ue, . 
wonderful great diligence made up the walls that had been broken down by the late ces to recover 
battery, and had carefully cauſed trenches and ravelines to be made, conſidering well ESerray. 
that the king would ſet himſelf without delay to recover what was loſt. There were in 
the town fix hundred French foot, and as many Walloons of the count de Boſſu's Ter- 
tia, and about ſixty horſe, many ſmall pieces of artillery, and a convenient quantity 3 
of ammunition; and the country people of thoſe quarters being gathered together, la- The Mare- 
boured continually to better the works. The king's infantry came before the town ſchal deByron, 
upon the ſix and twentieth of July; and being ſuddenly quartered, the mateſchal de 5 | 
Byron would needs advance with twenty horſe to view the fituatign, and the works "#4 is killed 
which the enemy had made for{their defence: But he was ſcarcely come upon the way by a Cannon- 
that leads to the town upon the 'ſouth-ſide, when a cannon-ſhot, (among many ,» hieß ſhot, Fuly 26. 
the enemy fired at random) taking him at the rebound in the midſt of his body, ſhat- 8 f jy 
tered him in ſuch manner, that without ſpeaking one word, he fell ſuddenly from his "op hg » 
horſe dead upon the Ground, The loſs of this is w/e was unſpeakable : for a] | 
| 1 9 ' ele 
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the king's affairs depended upon his prudence, experience, diſcipline and valour ; 
and not only the charge of the armies reſted wholly upon his ſhoulders, but matters of 
Government, counſels of ſtate, treaties with princes, and the particular affairs of the 
kingdom, were all ordered by his advice, in ſuch manner, that thoſe who were par- 
tial to him, attributed all that had ſucceeded proſperouſly, either in war or in other 


affairs, to his endeavours ; and thoſe that flattered him more boldly, publickly call'd 


him The King's Foſter-father. And truly it cannot be denied by whoſoever was pre- 
ſent at thoſe affairs that happened ſucceſſively from the king's coming to the crown, to 
the time of Byron's death, (which were the moſt difficult, moſt important, and, as a 
mah may ſay, the foundations of his reign) but that in the rene and vigilance of 
this man, conſiſted all the life and ſpirit not only of counſels, but alſo of enterpriſes 
and action. But yet thoſe that emulated him, forbore not to attribute many diſorders 
to his fault ; and particularly, that not deſiring, for his ewn ends, that diſcords ſhould 


be quieted, but that the wars ſhould continue, becauſe, while they laſted, he govern- 


ed the king's mind, and all the affairs of the kingdom, and not ſtirring much for 
matters of feligion, (for which from his youth he had ſhewed himſelf to care but little) 


he was the occaſion that not only the civil wars continued, with fo great a both pub- 


lick and private ruin, but that the king with arts and promiſes deferred the ſo neceſſa- 
ty effect of his converſion, He was lain in the beginning of the ſixty and fifth year of 
his age, being entire in mind, ſtrong in body, full of careful diligence, and indefa- 


tigabſe in military exerciſes. 


The King 
wept for the 
mareſchal 4 
Byron. 


Aſter his death, the whole charge of the army remaining to the duke of Nevers, the 
ſiege of that town began to be ſet in order; and the king having received the news of 
what had happened, after he had ſpent many hours in tears and condolings, with 
reat celerity moved to return to the camp. There were alſo three hundred Walloon 
oot of Berlotte's Tertia come from Rheimes to enter into the town, for the relief of the 
beſieged, the conſervation of that place ſeeming to be of great concernment to the con- 


ſederates. Theſe marching that way, and being already near their entrance, were 
| overtaken by the baron de Byron, who, to revenge his father's death, had ſet forward 


to the camp before all the reſt; and not willing to pretermit that occaſion of cutting 
thoſe foot in pieces which he found in the field without any convoy of horſe, ran fu- 


_ riouſly to aſſault them. The foot were not at all diſmayed, being part of them pike- 
men, and the reſt muſkettiers and fire- locks; and getting inte a hollow way, ſhut 
up on both ſides by two high banks of earth, as it were by two ramparts, made an 


halt, and facing about, fiercely received the charge of the horſe with their pikes, and 


in the mean time their companions mingled among them with their ſhot, failed not 


to fire inceſſantly upon them; ſo that two captains of horſe, and many Gentlemen 


being killed, it ſeemed very difficult to force them: Monſieur de St. Luc came up 


with another ſquadron of the King's cavalry, which marched toward the camp, who 


thinking it a great ſhame that ſo few foot ſhould make reſiſtance in the field, ruſhed 
forward to make the ſame attempt; but being received with the ſame obſtinacy, 
he was repulſed no leſs than the others: And muck worſe did it happen to monſieur 


de Giury, who came up laſt with the light-horſe ; for going to make the ſame charge, 
he left his own lieutenant dead upon the place, with above ſixty of his men; 
ſo that the foot being no longer moleſted with the cavalry, came out of the hollow 


way, and went up to an hill all full of vines ; from whence, without delay, they 


were to march down to the moat of the town towards the weſt corner: But in this 


time, the king himſelf coming up with the reſt of his forces, and ſeeing the affront 
his horſe received from ſo ſmall a party of foot, ran forward galloping to the 
very edge of the moat; and though the town ceaſed not to play both with their 


_ artillery and muſkets, yet paſſing ſwiftly by, he went to charge the foot, who be- 


ing come down from the hill, were already gotten into the plain, whereby their 


way being ſo cut off, that they could not get under the walls, they were ſurrounded on 


every fide, and after a long and valiant reſiſtance, were at laſt cut in pieces, though 
with the Joſs of above two hundred of the king's fide, and above two hundred more 


wounded, 

The fame day he ſtraitned the ſiege on all ſides, and without loſing time, began to 
haſten the taking of the place; and becauſe the beſieged had laboured all thoſe days 
that were paſt to fill their moat with water, that they might gain more time to bring 
their works to perfection, he employed his firſt ſtudy to divert the water another 


way, | 
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of September. 
| nearer to Paris, and opportune to ſtraiten that city, not only the Pariſians were ex- 
who together with the ſieur de Rantilly, Governor of the town, and with the ordinary 
Garriſon, laboured in ſuch manner, that it was made very defenſible z which the king 


_ reſolved (paſſing beyond Meaux along the bank of the river Marne, which leads to 


tiver, whereby without loſs of time in beſieging Meaux, he might reap the ſame, or 
the care of executing it, applied himſelf to it ſo diligently, that within a few days 
the work began to riſe apace, the fortification being made in the likeneſs of a ſtar with 
five acute angles, and an high platform raiſed in the midſt. The king with his whole 


he endeavoured to have the fort made defenſible. | 


bring them into a worſe condition for matter of victual, and increaſe that dearth to ex- 


2 attempt of hindering it; and yet the duke advanced on the other fide of the ri- 
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way, which ſpent three days time; but the paſſage was no ſooner opened to drain 1 592. 
the moat, when the baron de Byron, impatient to ſtay for the effect of the artillery, The Baron 4 
which nevertheleſs were planting by the induſtry of monſieur de St. Luc, gave a fea. Ben, to re- 
jado to a great tower, newly made defenſible by thoſe within, and being come up * ore 
cloſe together, ſo that they fought only with their ſwords, he renewed the aſſault ſo Father, ſcales 
obſtinately, twice or thrice, that at laſt he carried it with great ſlaughter on both a great Tower 
ſides; but whilſt in lodging his men there, the earth was throwing up to ſhelter them at £/pernay, 
from the town, he was fore wounded with a ſhot in the ſhoulder. That tower, and and cakes it, 
the other defences being taken one after another, the artillery having made an oper Oy 
breach in the old wall, the defendants began to remember that they had not ſufficient Efternay : 
forces to ſuſtain the aſſault; and therefore having ſent to capitulate the ſecond day, Vieldeth it ſelf 
they concluded to march out free with their baggage, but to leave their colours, which with conditi- 
the king by all means would have, in reſpect of the Spaniſh enſigns of the count de rang . 
Boſſu, which for reputation the king deſired to have in his power. The town was de- which were 
livered up into the hand of the duke of Nevers, Governor of that province, upon the much defired 
ninth day of Auguſt. 3 971 £7 | 15 | by the King; 
From Eſpernay the army went to take in Provins, a City of Brie 5 which for the ee e 
unequalneſs of the ſituation, and the greatneſs of its circuit, was not very defenſible; Saniſb En- 
being full of Gardens and vineyards, very thinly peopled, and very ill provided of figns among 
ſoldiers ; and yet things proceeding ſlowly, and the ſiege not preſſing, all the reſt of them. 
the month was ſpent about it, and it came not into the king's power before the ſecond 


The next thing that lay fit for the army to beſlege, was Meaux ; whereof, as being 


ceeding jealous, but even the duke of Mayenne himſelf, who being come to Beauvais, 
diſpatched the ſieur de Vitry thither with eight hundred foot, and three hundred horſe, 


conſidering, and judging, that the taking of it would be difficult, and a work of time, 


Paris) to raiſe a fort in the middle of the river in an iſland called @ournay, to the end, 
that ſtanding between both, it might hinder their.commerce and the navigation of the 


perhaps greater fruit. This was the thought of the duke of Nevers, who having had 


army was quartered upon the bank of the river, where forcing the peaſants of all that 
country round about, and making his foot ſoldiers work by companies in their turns, 


On the other ſide, the Pariſians anxious becauſe of that impediment, which would 


tremity wherewith the city was already much afflicted, ceaſed not to ſtir up the duke 
of Mayenne to oppoſe the raiſing of that fort, fo prejudicial to the common intereſts, 
nor did the duke deſire leſs than they, to be able to oppoſe it; but the ſmall forces 
he had with him conſtrained him to proceed ſlowly : For it was neceſſary firſt to ſtay 
till the neighbouring Garriſons were drawn together; and after they were met, the 
count de Colalto's Germans, who were many pays behind, mutinied againſt him, and 
without them he could not move with any hope of good ſucceſs. The Germans at 
laſt were quieted, a certain ſum of money being paid them ; but in the mean time, 
many days were paſt, whereby the duke of Nevers had ſo much the more leiſure to 
bring the fort into a poſture of defence; and ſo much the more difficult became the 


ver, intending to fight and to poſſeſs an abby, which ſtanding over the river, he 
might afterward batter the fort from thence as from a cavalier z but the ſieur de 
Praſlin, and the count de Brienne, being in it with a very great number, both of 
horſe and foot, they ſhirmiſhed hotly ſor the ſpace of two whole days together; be- 
fore the duke could ſeat himſelf in a convenient place to oppugn it, and as ſoon: as 
the artillery was brought and planted, the king appeared (who had been indiſpoſed 
ſome days at St. Denis) at whoſe coming k. of boats being put over, the Garriſon 
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1592. in the abby was ſo re · inforced, that thoſe that defended it, were not content to ſally 
: fiercely every hour to ſkimiſh with the army of the league, but had alſo lodged them- 
ſelves with many trenches in the field, and with them had brought themſelves even 
under the duke's redoubts, and to the ſame poſt where the artillery were placed; where- 
fore it appearing not only difficult, but in a manner altogether impoſſible to gain the 
abby defended by ſo numerous a Garriſon, and relieved and ſuſtained from the king's 
camp by the conveniency of the bridge of boats, the duke not perſiſting obſtinately, 
retired to quarter in the village of Conde, there to expect the ſieur de Roſne, and co- 
lonel St. Paul, whom he had ſent for with the foreign forces, and with thoſe of the 
province of Champagne, judging it impoſſible to oppoſe the king's army, if his own 
were not much encreaſed by the arrival of thoſe ſupplies ; but having expected them 
in vain, from the 16th till the 22d of September, he retired at laſt to Meaux, without 
being able to hinder the perfecting of the fort; from whence (that he might not loſe 
his time unprofitably, and that he might give ſome eaſe to the afflicted Pariſians) he 
went after not many days to beſiege Creſpy, a place of the country of Valois, and having 
taken it without more diſpute, he made the paſſage more eaſie and more ſecure for 
ſome quantity of victual, which might be carried into Paris from that fertil country 
round about. SLA | EVE | 
While the heads of the parties entertain themſelves with theſe petty actions, one to 
ſtraiten the city, the other to enlarge it from want of proviſions, the treaties of each 
ſide went on with more heat than matters of war. The king's mind was intent upon 
| the affairs of Rome, having from the pope's equity and prudence conceived great 
The King de- hopes that he might reconcile himſelf to the church; but he wiſhed rather, that the 


fires a recon- bufineſs ſhould paſs by way of compoſition and agreement, than by means of humi- 


| C_ liation and pardon z and therefore deſired, that the Venetian ſenate and the great duke 


Church, by of Tuſcany, ſhould' interpoſe as mediators, to negotiate that reconciliation with the 
way of Agree- apoſtolick ſee : The treaty whereof ſtanding thus in ſupence, withheld the minds of 
penn by the catholicks, till the end were ſeen, and did not alienate the Hugonots, who were 
way of Far- not yet ſure that the agreement would be effected, but were rather full of a reaſon- 
f able hope, that that manner of treating at Rome would not bring forth any ſruit at all. 
Cardinal Gondi having conferred with the king in his paſſage, and having with his 
paſport taken his voyage thorough the places that were of his party, had made ſome 
ſtay at Florence, deſiring that ſome of the cardinals might firſt be gained by the great 
duke, 1 — 89 50 | 0 | 

The marquiſs de Piſany took his journey at the ſame time, and having paſſed the 

Alps, was come to Deſenzano upon the lake of Garda, a place belonging to the repub- 
lick of Venice, to procure that the ſenate, by means of their ambaſſador, might firſt 

break the ice in introducing the treaty with the pope. But thele attempts were yet 

very unſeaſonable : For the things that were ſtill acted in France by the king's council 

and the parliaments of Tours and Chalons, (where they had damned the pope's bulls, 
and the commiſſion given concerning the legation of the cardinal of Piacenza, and 
many other declarations of ſuch-like nature) gave ſmall ſign of the king's repentance 
and converſion, and had put the pope as it were in a neceſſity of protecting the league, 
and of reſenting thoſe injurious demonſtrations which had been attempted againſt him 
witn ſo little reſpect, as well for the ſecurity of religion, as for the reputation of his 
own perſon : Nor could he yet ſecure himſelf that the king, who for the time paſt had 
been ſo obſtinate in his belief, could ſo all of a ſudden ſincerely turn catholick ; but 
he doubted that it was a meer fiction, to eſtabliſn himſelf in the kingdom; and there- 
Cauſes that - fore he judged it to be his office, by length of time, and by many arguments and con- 
make the jectures, to make himſelf certain of his inward converſion, that he might not com- 
5 back- Pleat the deſtruction of religion by a precipitate determination, and ſuch a one as 
mining about was little ſeemly for the dignity of his perſon, and that opinion the world had con- 

the affairs of ceived of him. To this was added the power of the Spaniard, who poſſeſſed the 
the Crown of greater part of the cardinals ; the obligation the pope himſelf had to that party, which 
France. had brought him ta the papacy : whereupon he was neceſſitated to carry himſelf very 
dexterouſly with them: The humour of that court, which cannot endure thoſe things 
that ſeem to it prejudicial to the eccleſiaſtical authority, and to the majeſty of the 

church, and beſides theſe, the king's misfortunes before Rouen, which were then freſh 
and divulged with the additions of fame, made the treaty unproper, and by no 
means opportune at that preſent. And the duke of Mayenne, whe. had given Villeroy 


ſome 
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ſome liberty to favour the king's converſion with the pope; thinking it as lawful for 1502. 
him to deceive his enemy, as it had been lawful for his enemy to break his word with The duke of 
him, and to divulge the ſecret of thoſe treaties that had paſſed in confidence of pri- —_ 
vacy, being now more than ever entered again upon his old deſign by the means of {illeroyliberty 


Des Portes and the biſhop of Lifieux, his agents in that court, he did both by deeds to favour the 


| | | King's conver - 
and words, to his power, oppoſe thoſe things that were treated in favour of that con- fon at Pome, 


| verſion. Wherefore the pope being reſolyed not to give any ſcandal concerning him- and at the 
ſelf in the beginning of his papacy 3 and not finding things in ſuch a condition, that ere . 
with the ſecurity of religion, and the decency of the apoſtolick ſee, he might lend Hl his power. 
an ear to what was propounded, having ſhewed his reaſons to the Venetian and Flo- | 
rentine ambaſſadors, he wrote unto the legat to give the cardinal of Gondi notice Pope Clem. 8. 
that he ſhould not ſtir out of France: Which commiſſion being arrived late, found him ves notice 
already departed : Whereupon, having afterwards heard that he had paſt the moun- 8 3. 
tains, he ditpatched father Aleſſandro Franceſcbi of the order of preaches, his chap- the farquil 
lain, to meet him, and to forbid him in his name to come any further; for he was re- de Pi/ani, that 
ſolved; he being a malignant cardinal, and an adherent to hereticks; neither to ſee they ſhould 
him, nor hearken unto him: And by the means of his nuncio reſiding at Venice, he not enter in 
cauſed the marquiſs of Piſani tg be reſolutely advertiſed, that he being ſuſpected 8 
hbereſie, having followed and fought for an heretick, ſhould by no means enter into 8 
the ſtate of the church; for if he did, he ſnould be forced to proceed againſt him. The 
cardinal, who was at Ambrogiana, a place of the Grand duke's near Florence, not at 
all diſmayed at the pope's ſo reſolute advertiſement; deſired the friar to give it him at Cardinal Con: 
length in writing, and with him diſpatched his ſecretary to Rome, to clear himſelf of 4 ſends his 
thoſe things that were objected againſt him: He ſhewed that from the beginning he Secretary to 
had not been willing to ſubſcribe unto the league as he had been deſited, becauſe, be- 238 
ing an eye- witneſs, he ſaw, and by long practice in the cuſtoms of France, knew that 3 Pope, 
Union was not ſer on foot by true zeal and ſincere affection te religion, but to palliate fore be 
the ambition of the great ones, and to cover the intereſts of ſtate; Which it was not 
fit for him, being a clergy-man, to give his aſſent unto, nor to make himſelf miniſter 
of other mens paſſions and affections That he had made his excuſe about it to pope 
Sixtus Quintus, who being made acquainted with the truth; hadtaken his determination 
in good part: That if he had treated with the King of Navarre during the ſiege of 


Paris, to free thecity from the extream miſery of hunger, he had done it with che 860. £ 


ſent and leave of the apoſtolick legat : I hat if he at that preſent had treated-perſo- 
nally with the king himſelf, he had done it that he might net put himſelf in danger of 
being made a priſoner in his journey, and of being obliged afterwards; to the die-. 
putation of his quality, to meet ana treat with him by force: That he had obeycd ine 
intimation which the legat Sega had ſent after him to the confines of Lorain; for he 
had given him notice, that if he meant to treat any thing in favour of hereticks; Ur 
of the king of Navarre, he ſhould not come to Rume; whereupon, he having no fücti 
intention, had continued his journey: That he mar velled the pope ſhould refuſe him 
leave to come and proſtrate himſelf at his feet, to render him dus obedience 3 Where, 
if he were guilty, he might not only reprehend, butalſo puniſn him: That he was ready 
to give a particular true account of his actions ; and if he were found in a fault; he re- 
fuſed not to undergo ſuch chaſtiſement as he deſerved: That his intention was to cine 
to Rome, to make the pope acquainted with the calamities and miſeries of France; which 
pechanee were not ſincerely repreſented to him: That as a prelate and biſhop of Fracl, 
and as a cardinal, hecame to let him know, there were above forty biſhopricks vacant, tlie 
revenues wheredf were enjoyed by women, ceurtiers, ſoldiers, and perſons far from the 
epiſcopal profeſſion 3; and that in the mean time, the poor ſouls were diſperſed withut a 
paſtor; That, he thought himſelf obliged to repreſent unto him; that the curates pb F 
riſhes, prieſts and: other clergy men, having abandoned their proper function and he .., 
care of ſouls, were buſied in bloody ing their hands, and living in the profeſſion of arms: The unhappy 


cords and calamities of France, he would have told them, and ſubmitted them to his c 
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nor Agucchi to 
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1592, have held his peace, ſince for his part, when his conſcience was once diſcharged, lie 
| intended not to paſs any further. | 
Theſe reaſons boldly propoſed by the ſecretary, who was brought in by the Flo- 
rentine ambaſſador, made a deep impreſſion in the pope, who having from this man, 
and from the diſcourſes of the Venetian ambaſſador, comprehended many particulars, 
was confirmed in his opinion, either with the full conſent of every one, to raiſe one of 
the princes of the blood unto the crown, or elſe that perhaps one day he might with 
the honour of the apoſtolick ſee, and the reftauration of all the orders of France, ſec 
the king of Navarre reconciled ſincerely to the church, and all the diſcords of the 
kingdom compoſed in that point. But becauſe this hope was yet weak and obſcure 
in the uncertainty of the future, nor did he think it fit either to precipitate the natu- 
Tal courſe of things, or utterly to forſake the league, (which, if for nothing elſe, ſerved 
at leaſt for a ſpur and neceſſary inſtrument of the king's converſion) he reſolved to 
perſiſt yet in that manner of appearance he had begun, in the mean time dextroufly 
and with convenient patience promoted the ſecret of his thoughts. Therefore though 
in a ſhort writing to the cardinal of Piacenza divulged in print, he declared that he 
deſired a catholick king and an enemy to hereſie ſhould be elected, and that he ab- 
horred that one who ſtill perſevered in his errors ſhould be admitted to the poſſeſſion 
of the crown, and therefore made ſhew to conſent alſo to the aſſembling of the ſtates, 
to come in the end to a good and wholeſome election; yet he diſpatched his nephew 
The Pope the pronotary Agucchi to the legat himſelf, giving him fecret advice to carry himſelf 
ſends Monſig- very dexterouſly and very cautiouſly, and not to ſuffer that in the aſſembly of the 
contact than ſtates, votes ſhould either be forced or corrupted, but that mens wills ſhould be free, 
tin France and their voices not intereſted ; That he ſhould not permit the election of a king, who 
with prudent was more like to kindle diſcords, than to put an end to the war: That he fhould en- 


Inſtructions deavour no wrong might be done to any one: That that courſe ſhould be taken, which 


concerning the by the molt eaſie, moſt ſecure way, and with the leaſt novelty that could be poſſible, 


Kingdom. might produce peace; and that he ſhould'be over ſcrupulous, but yield what he 
| handſomely might, to time, and the nature of affairs ; and provided religion were ſe- 
cure, he ſhould paſs by many other conſiderations in the order and manner of treating : 

admoniſhing him finally, that this was a buſineſs of ſo great importance, as could 
never be ſufficiently pondered and examined; and that therefore he ſhould keep him- 
ſelf from haſty reſolutions, and from ſpecious counſels, and that without other reſpect, 
he ſhould aim only at the quiet of ſouls, and at the ſervice of God. The pope be- 
lieved theſe inſtructions, without any further declaration, would be ſufficient to the 
prudence of the legat, to cauſe moderate proceedings in the ſtates, and to make him 
. underſtand, that he ſhould not carry the election for a foreign king, about whoſe efta- 
bliſhment, longer, and more ruinous wars would neceſfarily enſue, than ever yet had 

Cardinal Sega. been; but that, if with the honour of the apoſtolick ſee, and the ſecurity of reli- 

wy on * gion, he could either eſtabliſh a king of the houſe of Bourbon, or compoſe the diſ- 

ng 2 ue. cords with the king of Navarre, it would be a much better and more expedient de- 
and per waded termination. But the legat giving himſelf wholly'over to the will of the "Spaniards, 
by hope, being by whom he hoped to be raifed to the dignity! of being pope, (ſince the favourable 


bogs Frm endeavours of the catholick king, being in good earneſt added to the merit of his la- 


. bours, he thought himſelf in a condition to attain it) and having by his long reſidence 


not executehis in France, and by converſation with the Pariſians already contratted a partiality to the 
orders accord · league, and an enmity to the king, was either fo blinded by affection that he could 


ing to the 20 or ſo drawn by his own deſigns, that he would not underſtand the pope's meaning, 
on” — and therefore ſet himſelf with all his power to advance the enterpriſes of the Spaniards. 


The Duke of But the duke of. Mayenne being by his ſecretary des Portes, and by the biſhop of 


Mapens inter- Lifieux, ad vertiſed in part of the pope's moderate commiſſions, judged, that his mind 
pxeting the inclined to fayour him, and that thoſe words of cauſing a catholik King tobe elected, 


Pope'smanner 


A who might bela defender of the church, and an enemy to hereticks, but ſuch a one 
Nee?” Frome favors. 38. Might be eſtabliſhed with the general approbation, without commotion or ſubverſion, 
of him,applies Pointed at his perſon;z and therefore firmly hoping he ſhould have the pope*s favour, 


himſelf to the and by conſequence the legat's 5 and that the attempts of the [Spaniards were not fo- 


on 


of the ders mented by the m, having looſened himſelf from the treaty of peace he turned his mind 

with hope to Wholly upon the aſſembling ot the ſtates, being intent to do it in ſuch manner, khat 

be choſen king it might ſucceed to the adyantage; and ſecure eſtabliſnment of his. affairs. For this 

of France. purpoſe he had wich exceeding great diligence labourcd, that the * = 
8 | elected 
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ſelected, might not be of thoſe that were taken with the Gold or promiſes of the Spa- 1592. 
iſh miniſters, but of his dependents; and where thoſe could not be had, he at leaſt 
obtained, that they ſhould be for the moſt part men of good underſtanding, affectio- 
nate to their country and the general good, thinking that ſuch would hardly conde- 
ſcend to a foreign king, and one that was not of their own blood. The place where 
this aſſembly of the ſtates was to be held remained to be reſolved on ; and the Spani- 
ards, who deſigned at the ſame time when it ſhould be convened, to make the duke of 
Parma enter into France, and draw near with the army to back and colour the catho- 
lick king's pretenſions, deſired principally that it might be the city of Soiſors. The 
duke of Lorain propoſed the city of Rbeims, (as neareſt to him) from which the Spa- 
niards did not much diſſent. But preſident Feannin, and the ſieur de Villeroy counſelbd 
the duke of Mayenne to reduce the aſſembly into the city of Paris, without having 
regard to the length of the journey, the danger of the depuries, or to the incommo- 
diouſneſs and dearth of victual, to give content and ſatisfaction to the inhabitants 
thereof, who were wonderful earneſt to have it ſo; and had need after fo many cala- 
mities to be comforted and kept faithfuul : And moreover to make the congregation 
of the ſtates more publick and more famous by the quality of the place, and not to 
put the cities of Rheims or Soiſſons in danger; for it was conſidered, that the duke of 
Parma coming thither, accompanied aceording to his cuſtom, with ſtrong forces, 
might eaſily force the aſſembly to his will, and make himſelf maſter of thoſe places, 
which would be hard for him to obtain in Paris, as well by reaſon of the Greatneſs 
of it, and the number of the people, as becauſe it was further from the frontiers, and 
all ſurrounded and encompaſſed with the king's fortreſſes, full of ſtrong Garriſons, 
which upon all occaſions might be called to hinder any violence that ſhould be offered 
to the city or to the ſtates, Beſides this, the city was better inclined than ever it had 
been in former times; for the pernicious power of the Sixteen being weakened, the 
Government remained in the hands of the wonted magiſtrates, elected with great care 
by the duke of Mayenne himſelf, and the incendiaries not being there, they quieted 
the minds of the people without thoſe inſurrections that were wont to diſturb all bufi- 
neſſes: Moreover, the parliament reſiding in the city, might ſerve as a fit inſtrument 
to treat and hinder many things. 5 „„ 
his determination did very much diſpleaſe the Spaniſß miniſters, and they oppoſed 
it at the firſt, ſhewing the neceſſity of the duke of Parma's being there, who could 
not advance ſo far into the kingdom, and withdraw himſelf ſo far from the frontiers ; 
and arguing alſo, that the great number of the deputies would increaſe the dearth and 


* | W tion of the 
intervening and aſſiſting in it. The cardinal-legat aſſented alſo to this opinion, as States. 


ruption of commerce and trading in the K ſhewing them, that within a few days pres himſelf 


It was not without great reaſon that the duke of Mayenne hoped at laſt to transfer Cauſes that 
the crown upon himſelf and his poſterity ; for conſidering the preſent eſtate with due move the D. 
regard, it was clear, that neither the union of the crowns, nor the election of Iifan- of Moyenne to 
ta Iſabella (things laboured for by the Spaniards) would ever be endured by the . 
French, who by no kind of intereſt, by no kind of practice, eould ever be brought to 7 8 
ſubmit themſelves to the empire of their natural enemies; and though ſore particular 


171 E then, 
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Parma's 


Death was . : | f ! 
' hurtful to the French as it were into obedience, they neither much eſteemed the other Spani/h com- 
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men, corrupted with money, or by the expectation of places and honours, had ac- 
commodated their Guſt unto it; yet the General, which was more powerful, would 
never have been perſuaded by any means : Wherefore theſe pretenſions failing, and 
being excluded, he thought (and reaſon told him ſo) that the catholick king could 


not concur more willingly to the election of any other than his own perſon ; ſince, if 
either the duke of Lorain or the duke of Savoy ſhould be elected (as the report went) 


by the party that they ſhould make, new ſtates and power would be added to the 


crown of France, with the augmentation whereof, it was likely the catholick king 


would not be well pleaſed, but rather that it ſhould decreaſe in ſtrength and Great- 


neſs; he did not ſee that the catholick king could expect to draw greater fruit 


from his paſt labours and expences, than in chuſing him; who by reaſon of the need 


he ſhould have of him to eſtabliſh himſelf in the kingdom, would be conſtrained by 
neceſſity to content him, and to condeſcend to many things which the reſt perhaps 
would not ſo eaſily conſent to. The ſame he judged of the pope 3 who, as far from 


1ntereſts, and full of that moderation which he made ſhew of, would more willingly 


yield to him than any other, not to deprive him of the fruit ef his fo great labours, con- 
fidering that he alone had ſuſtained the catholick party, and the cauſe of religion 3 
which no other, either by authority or prudence, could have been able to ſuſtain. He 
ſaw the French generally.inclined and diſpoſed in favour of him, by reaſon of his autho- 
rity in the party, whereof he had ſo long been the chief; and that between the dignity 
and office he now poſſeſſed, and the full power of king, there was no other difference 


but the title, he already holding the adminiſtration of affairs as lieutenant of the crown: 


He knew that not one of the reſt of his family could equal himſelf to him, either for 


valour, merit, experience or authority, and that the ſole ſhadow of his will would 


confound and terrify them all. To this was added the diligence wherewith the depu- 
ties had been elected to his advantage, the inclination of the parliament, newly (by 


the puniſhment of the Sixteen) by him reſtored to its being, the dependence of the 


council of ſtate, and the art of managing this deſign, in which conditions all the reſt 
were incomparably inferior to him. | | | 

The fame conceit had the duke of Parma, who (after that his counſel of overcoming 
things with patience, and drawing matters out in length, was no longer hearkened to 
in Spain) thought the election of the duke of Mayenne more profitable for the catholick 
king's affairs than that of any other man, becauſe he might be eftabliſhed with more 
Facility, leſs charge, and more advantageous conditions: Wherefore he writ into 
Spain about it, and it appeared that in the courſe of the buſineſs he would have favour- 
ed his affairs, either becauſe he ſo judged it profitable for king Philip as he demonſtrat- 
ed, or (as the other miniſters ſaid) becauſe he deſired not that the Spani/h monarchy 
ſhould increaſe to ſuch a height, and come to the only one in chriſtendom, without 


counterpoiſe or oppoſition, But his death, which happened upon the ſecond day of 
December in the city of Arras, after a long painful ſickneſs, did ſomething vary the 


The Duke of | 


ſtate of things, as the Spaniards then ſaid, to the advantage of the catholick king's af- 
fairs; but, as it appeared afterwards by the effects, to their notable damage: for the 
reputation of his name being removed, which had already brought the humour of the 


Intereſts ofthe manders and miniſters z nor were the miniſters themſelves equal to him either in know- 


K. of Spain. 


nor of Provence, had in the beginning of the year laid ſiege to Rochebrune, a place held 


ledge or authority; and having conceits and opinions different from thoſe which he 
prudently nouriſhed in his mind, and where with he had managed the buſineſs till then, 
they went on afterwards with ſuch a precipice, that the catholick king's affairs took 
an impreſſion very different from what they held at that preſent. But the duke of May- 
enne, with the leſs of him, loſt alſo much of his hopes; and ſeeing the other mini- 
ſters, particularly Diego d' Ivarra, utterly averſe from him, he began to doubt he ſhould 
be forced to take another reſolution, and thought to guide his buſineſſes with more art 
and caution than he had formerly done. Nevertheleſs the convocation of the ſtates 
was advanced ſo far, that it could no longer be deferred: and it was neceſſary to af- 


ſemble it, as well not to break abſolutely with the Spaniards, as to ſatisfy the pope's 


importunities; but moſt of all, becauſe the deputies were already elected, and many 
of them upon their way to Paris. pa | LES | 


Theſe things happened Anno 1592, in which year various fortune had with divers 
accidents troubled the other provinces of the kingdom. Monſieur de Ia Valette, Gover- 


an 
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in that province by the duke of Savoy; and after he had in vain battered it many 1592, 
days, being reſolved to remove his artillery, and plant them in another place, where 
he had diſcovered the wall to the weaker, and the paſſage to go on to the aſſault more Monſieur 45 
eaſy, began new trenches to plant his cannon there; about which work whilſt he la- T alete is 
boured in perſon to haſten the perfecting of it, he received a muſket-ſhot in the head, er 1 
and being carried into his tent, died within a few hours. A cavalier who (having at the Sege of 
ſagacity of wit, joined to valour and undauntedneſs of mind) had with lender forces, Rochebrune; 
honourably, without loſs, ſuſtained the much ſuperior power of the duke of Savoy, 
When be was dead, Provence remaining without a Governor on the king's part, mon- 
fieur Les Diguieres, who was wont to help in thoſe neceſlities, left the care of Dauphine 
to colonel Ornano, and haſted thither with his uſual diligence, and having joined the The River 
forces of that province to his own, with infinite expedition made himſelf maſter of Ve is the 
all the towns and caſtles ſeated upon the banks of the river Vare, which divides Tay Conne that, 
from France; and then having ſuddenly paſt the river, and thrown down the fortifi- os Frame, 
cations raiſed by the duke, to hinder the entrance into his territories, he with won- . 
derful terror to the people pillaged all the country to the very walls of Nizza; and The Sieur 9+ 


having repaſſed the river, ſet himſelf with proſperous ſucceſs to take in the neighbour- Le Diguirres | 


ing caſtles ; yet nqgghinking it fit to aſſault either Aix, Marſeilles, or the principal e 5 | 


cities, becauſe he had neither army nor preparations ſufficient ts undertake any of gainſt the B. 
thoſe enterpriſes. 1 rt e 22h | . of Savey, 
But while he ſtays in Provence, the king's affairs received exceeding great damage RENE 
in Dauphine: for monſieur de Maugiron, Governor of Valence, (whatſoever the occa- Monſieur de 
ſion was) agreed to put that city into the hands of the duke of Nemours, and of his e 
brother the marquis de St. Sorlin, Governor for the league in thoſe parts; which Je for the 

being executed without impediment, the duke of Nemours, intent to follow the pro- King, gives 
ſperity of his fortune, battered and took St. Marcellin, and after that, many other up the Place 
places, which being diligently fortified, had hindered the forces of the league from 
Joining on that ſide with the duke of Savoy. Wherefore Les Diguieres being by this 
diverſion conſtrained to depart out of Provence, left the field open to the duke of Sa- The Duke of 


voy, who having paſt the Yare, and recovered all the places that had been taken from Savoy recovers - 


him, advanced to lay ſiege to Antibo; which town ſtanding upon the ſea, and for the the Places ta- 
famouſneſs of the port being very conſiderable, was taken by him, though with diffi. Red by Ze: 
culty and loſs of time. a ee e Os, 
But Les Diguieres being returned into Dauphine, removed him out of Provence by N 
diverſion, as he by the means of the duke of Nemours had been diverted before: for | 
having rallied an army rather good and expert than numerous, he reſolved to paſs the 
Alps, and carry the war into Piedmont; and having overcome Mount Geneure, the or- 
dinary paſs to conduct armies on that ſide of the mountains, he enlarged himſelf along 
the valley of Peroſa and the marquiſate of Saluzzo, with ſo much noiſe and terrror to 
the people, that the duke leaving the charge of Provence to count Franceſco Martinen- 
go, was forced to come to remedy the deſtruction of his country. The quality of the 
place ſteep and mountainous, begirt with rocks and clifts, and encompaſſed round a- 
boat with the Alps, eſpecially in a ſeaſon when winter in thoſe parts was already grow.. 
ing on, (for it was about the end of September) hindered the progreſs of arms, and did 
not ſuffer the armies to encounter with all their forces: and yet the French having ta- 
ken Peroſa and the tower of Luſerne, advanced as far as Briqueras; and having had in- 
telligence that the duke's commanders gathered part of their army at Yigone, reſolved 
to affault the camp before all their forces were drawn together : ſo having advanced by 
marching all night, upon the fourth of Oober in the morning they ſuddenly aſſaulted 
the town; where, by reaſon of the difficulty of the ſituation, and the reſiſtance of the 
defendants, the toil was long, and the conflict dangerous; yet the Savoyards being 
but few, and the place of itſelf but weak, they were defeated, ſix hundred ſoldiers 
lain, many commanders taken, and ten colours of foot; and the French being re- 
turned victorious to Briqueras, began with wonderful diligence to fortify that place, 
which being made defenſible by the forcing all the men of thoſe querters to work, 
they left a good Garriſon in it, and advanced toward Saluzzo, (at ſuch time as the 
duke was already come with his whole army to Villa Franca) and having no more im- 
portant enterpriſe to attempt, appliadthemielves to take Cavors, a mountainous place 
defended by a very ſtrong tower, ſituated juſt above it: but while they with art and 
induſtry ſtrive to get near it, and to plant the le. the duks paſſing another Ways | 
r A | | z ; | marche 


to the Lords 
of the League; 
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1592, marched by night to aſſault Brigueras, judging that the works not being yet finiſhed; 
it would not be very hard to get it from the enemy: and it being taken, they remain- 
ed invironed in ſuch manner, that in the narrow paſſes of that valley they might eaſily 
be defeated : but he found a briſker reſiſtance than he expected; Wherefore, after a 
moſt fierce aſſault of four hours, he reſolved to retire, knowing that the French were 
ſo near, that it could not be long before they came to relieve their men; which proved 
very true: for monſieur Les Diguieres, leaving the place beſieged, which was but little, 
and might be blocked up with a few, went with the reſt of the army whither he was 
guided by the noiſe of the ſhot, which rattled aloud among the mountains: but hav- 
ing found the duke was departed from Briqueras, he reſolved to follow him ſpeedily ; 
aud having overtaken his rear-guard near a village, as they were paſſing a certain ri- 
vulet, aſſaulted it fo violently, that he diſordered the laſt ſquadrons of cavalry. The 
reſt of the army made a halt, and ſkirmiſhed furiouſly for many hours, till being all 
tired out, and the night drawing on, the duke retreated to Vigone, and Les Diguieres 
returned to Cavors, where the tower and caſtle being extreamly battered, at laſt ſur- 
rendered; and he having over-run and pillaged thoſe vallies, being hindered by the 
 __ ſnow and the coldneſs of the weather from proceeding to other enterpriſes, marched 
The Duke of back into Dauphine about the end of December, oy | 5 
ark 1% S, But the duke of Eſpernon was come into Provence; who haviſe heard of his bro- 
ſg. Joe ther's death, and being deſirous to keep that province, the Government whereof had 
Antibe, and al been given him by king Henry the third, in which he had ſubſtituted the ſieur de la 
the Towns Palette, went thither with all his forces, and without much diſpute recovered Antibo, 
EY — and reduced into his power all the towns as far as the river Vare, which by reaſon of 
as far as he their weakneſs were a prey ſometimes to the one ſide, ſometimes to the other; and 
River Vare. tho* many in the province, even of thoſe that were of the king's party, did not follow 
him; yet he truſting to the forces he had brought, applied himſelf diligently to ſubject 
all the towns to the obedience of his Government. 15 = 
The king's affairs went on alſo proſperouſly in the provinces of Guaſcogne and Lan- 
Antoine Scipi- guedoc; for Antoine Scipion, duke of Foyeuſe, brother to Anne, who was ſlain in the 
on, Duke of battle of Coutras, and chief commander for the league in that province, having ob- 
Nene e 2 tained many victories, taken many places, and made his name formidable in thoſe 
crows quarters, had at laſt beſieged Yillemur, a fortreſs not far from Montauban, with a de- 
.be Kidda. ſign as ſoon as he had taken 1t, and ſpoiled all the country about, to ſtrengthen alſo 
ban. Montauban itſelf, the ſecure receptacle, and for many late years the ſettled ſtanding 
quarter of the Hugonots. But the duke of Eſpernon paſſing at the ſame time with his 
army to go into Provence, and having ſtept a little out of his way to relieve that place, 
Joyeuſe knowing himſelf inferior in ſtrength, aroſe from the ſiege, and went to the 
| towns of his own party, till the duke of Eſpernon being gone on his journey, he thought 
Monſieur de he might opportunely venture to Villemur, and proſecute his begun deſign. 
Temines enters There were in Villemur three hundred foot, a very weak Garriſon to ſuſtain ſo ſharp 
with men into ; de Temi h . . ſolved 
Villar. A fiege : Wherefore monſieur de Temines who was in Montauban, being reſolved not 
| to ſuffer the beſieged to periſh without relief, went from thence with two hundred 
fire-locks, an hundred and twenty cuiraſſiers, and a ſelect number of Gentlemen, by 
ways that were not ordinary, and thorough ſecret uneven paſſages got into the place, 
deſiring rather to labour in the defence of Villemur, than when it was loſt to be 
put to defend the walls of Montauban. The duke of Foyeuſe having taken the out- 
works, and made his approaches to the moat, planted eight pieces of cannon, and with 
them battered the wall very furiouſly, and not failing in any thingthat was the part of a 
valiant diligent commander, being abundantly furniſhed from Tholoyuſe with thoſe 
things that belong unto a ſiege, ſlraitned it in ſuch manner, that the danger was al- 
ready urgent, and a ſpeedy reſolution was neceſſary, either to relieve the beſieged, or 
let them periſh : Whereupon Henry d' Anville, duke of Momorancy, Governor for the 
| King in that province, not willing to receive that affront before his own face, gather'd 
the forces he had together, and having called to his aſſiſtance the Gentry of Au- 
vergne which were near, diſpatched monſieur de Lacques, and with him the ſieurs 
de Chambaut and Montoy/on, to the end, they might endeavour either to raiſe the 
ſiege, or to relieve the town with powerful aſſiſtance ſome other way. Theſe made their 
rendezyous at Bellegarde ; which the duke of Menge having heard, left his infantry 
to continue the ſiege, and he himfelf with the cavalry, and a certain number of 
fre-locks, ran fiereely to aſſault them. The encounter at the firſt was hot and 3 
e 1 | ; _ where- 
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whereupon they of the king's ſide began to be put in diſorder; but Lecques having 1592. 
cauſed two culverins to give fire, as alſo two other leſſer pieces, which they had taken 
out of Montauban, ſtopt the aſſailants in ſuch ſort, that at laſt they drew of without 
having wrought any further effect, and the duke of Foyey/e returned to his quarter, 
continuing the ſiege with ſo much ſecurity, and ſo much contempt, that he quartered 
his cavalry ſcatteringly in the villages about, to the end, that in the ſterility of that 
country, they might be more commodiouſly furniſhed. But the viſcount de Gordon 
being come to aſſiſt tl.em of the king's party, they being increaſed in courage and in 
ſtrength, (tor they had one thouſand eight hundred horſe, and little leſs than four thou- 
ſand foot) reiolved ſuddenly to fall upon the duke's trenches, judging, that if the be- 
ſieged (as they promiſed themſelves from the valour of monſieur de Temines) ſhould 
ſally upon them on the other ſide, they might ealily paſs through the trenches, and DE 
put relief into the place. With this deſign, being (upon the nineteenth of December The King's 
at night) entered into a wood, which largely ſpreading itſelf, reaches near to Villemur, Forces ſent to 
they arrived ſo unexpectedly the next morning to aſſault the duke of Joyeuſe his camp, relieve Fille- 


that they entered the firſt trenches, before thoſe that negligently guarded them, had g —_— 


wy : : : ; the Duke of 
time to ſtand to their arms. The duke having heard of the enemies coming, and Foyeuſts 


the flight of his Guards, ſent two hundred harquebuſiers on horſe-back before, to Camp, and 
hold the enemy in play, and giving ſign by three cannon-ſhot to his cavalry to haſten make them 
tothe camp, ſtood firm with his forces in battalia between the firſt and ſecond trench, * _— 
to receive the aſſault of the royaliſts, who encouraged by the proſperity of that be- Trench: 

ginning, charged them valiantly, and were no leſs fiercely received. The conflict 
| laſted with great uncertainty of the victory for the ſpace of an hour and an half; While the 

but in the mean time, monſieur de Temines without the greater part of the Garriſon, Royaliſts fight 
ſallying at the ſkitgates of the fortreſs, and having drawn up a ſmall, but a valiant you the PIR, 
{quadron, fell upon the rear of the duke's main body, which hardly made any reſiſt- en-. 
ance; fo that not being able to ſuſtain the violence on both ſides, the infantry took Jemines ſallies 
flight, and ran without ſtop, to paſs over a bridge, which for the conveniency of the with moſt of 
camp they had cauſed to be 4 of boats over the river Tar: But the bridge being te __ 
weak, and the croud exceeding great, it broke under ſo great a weight and the men 22 
upon it in a miſerable confuſion were all drowned; The duke, who being got upon the Enemy in 
a pad-nag, had uſed all the endeavours of a good commander to ſtop his men, made the midit, 
his retreat with a few Gentlemen, ſtill fighting till he eame to the bank of the river, routs them, ... 

where he found the bridge already broken, and his men drowned ; whereupon, being i them 
_ neceſſitated to paſs the river upon the ſame nag, he was carried away by the water, by hs hp 

' reaſon of the weakneſs of his horſe, and for haſte to get over, fell into the midſt of 
the ſtream, and was drowned with no leſs misfortune, than his forces had periſhed in_ 

their flight. In the mean time the cavalry was got together at the warning of the three 
cannon ſhot; bu: the General being dead, and their trenches taken every where, they 
endeayoured to fave the relicks of them that fled, and retired without troubling the 
enemy. Thus the camp of the league being routed with the loſs of a thouſand men, 

two and twenty enſigns, and all their artillery, Yillemur remained free from the ſiege, 
and the king's forces much ſuperior in that province. 1 . | 

But matters proceeded very differently in Bretagne. The prince of Conty, comman- 

der in Chief of the army in Poictou, and the county of Maine, was joined for the de- 


| fence of the king's party with the prince of Dombes, Governor of Bretagne, and they Craon a great 
had jointly reſolved to beſiege Craon, a great ſtrong town ſeated upon the confine ang, Town 
that divides Bretagne from the other neighbouring provinces ; in which, there being a 2 1 
very great Garriſon, it over-ran and pillaged all the country about. Wherefore, * beſieged by 
ving gathered together all their forces, they ſet themſelves about this enterpriſe; one the Princes of 
on the one ſide, and the other on the other ſide of the river, which running through Coy and 
the midſt of the city, divides it into two parts; but as it commonly comes to paſs, that Dombes, 
| where more than one General commands in armies, things always go on, not only 
| flow and coldly, but alſo diſorderly and confuſedly, the ſiege very hopefully begun, 
was delayed and protracted ſo long, that the duke of Mercgur had time to draw his 
forces together to relieve that place, as he much deſired : For which purpoſe, having 
| ſent for the Spaniards from Blavet, and gathered together all his horſe and the Gentr 
of the country, having alſo raiſed two thouſand Breton firelocks, he marched wit 
ſpeed toward Craon, at the time when the prince of Conti having diverted the wa- 
ter out of the moat on his ſide, and the prince of Dombes battering fiercely on the 


7] other, 


Forces deſir- 
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1592. other, the befieged were brought in danger of not being able to make good the firſt 
aſſaults. At the duke's advancing, the princes not judging it good for their armies to 
be divided, with the river between them, reſolved, that the Le of Dombes ſhould 
repaſs the river, and join with the prince of Conti in the fame quarter, which was 
done before the enemies arrival; but with ſo little circumſpection, that not to de- 
prive then ſelves of the conveniency of repaſſing the river, either through inadver- 
tency, careleſneſs, or ' ſomething elſe, they left the bridge ſtanding, and very weakly 
The Royaliſts Suarded, which they had made upon boats over the river about a league below the 
raiſe their town, The prince being paſt over, and the armies reunited, they deſired to free 
ſiege at Craon themſelves from the incumbrance of their great artillery ; wherefore having without 
0 3 of loſs of time drawn them off from the wall, they ſent them before to Chaſteau Gontier, 
ne aus 2 Whither they had deſigned to retire, and their great ſhot, which by reaſon of the num- 
rival with re. ber of them, and their haſte, they could not carry away, they buried in divers places 


lief. to hide them from the enemy. But the duke de Merceur, who finding the bridge en- 


tire, had ſpeedily paſt the river without reſiſtance, marching in gallant order, ad van- 
ced ſo quickly, that the princes had ſcarcely raiſed their camp, and ſet the army in 
battalia to draw off, when the ſieur de Bois- Dauphin, who led the vanguard of the 
league, appeared in the field, and began to ſend forth his light-horſe toward them. 
Many of the moſt expert commanders, and particularly Charles of Montmorancy, lord 
d' Auville, condemned the counſel of retiring in ſight of the enemy, arguing, that there 
was no example of any ſuch reſolution, but had ever been pernicious to armies ; it 
not being poſſible but that the one ſhould retire with terror and diſorder, and the 
other advance with violence and boldneſs: Wherefore they were of opinion, that 
ſtanding firm in the poſt they held, and drawing, (if they had ſo much time) a trench 
before the front of the army, they ſhould ſtoutly expect the enemies aſſault; and 
that recalling the artillery, which was not gone very far, they ſhould turn furiouſly 
againſt them. The prince of Dombes did in great part aſſent to this advice; but the 
prince of Conty, ſuperior in authority and years, and who commanded in chief, be- 
cauſe he was upon the confines of his own Government, ſent to tell him that he ſhould 
retire, according to the order already appointed, becauſe, being inferior in force, he 
would not endanger that army and all the neighbouring countries : Wherefore march- 
ing before with the vanguard led by Hercule de Rohan duke of Motbaſon, and with 
the battel which he himſelf commanded, he left order that the prince of Dombes ſhould 
come after with the rear- guard: But he, ſtraitned and followed at the heels by the 
enemies cavalry (for not only their van guard preſſed him, but alſo the duke of 
Mercur with the whole forces had overtaken him) was at laſt conſtrained to ſtand, 
and facing about, to cloſe up againſt the enemy, whoſe boldneſs he repreſſed for a 
while, till being ſurrounded with ſo much a greater number, and being forſaken by his 
men, after he had ſhewe1 all the proofs of a valiant reſolute commander, he was fain 
(being in a manner left alone) to retire, quitting the paſſage to the enemy, who fierce- 
ly proſecuting the courſe of their victory, fell upon the infantry, which retired very 


The King's 


ing to make 


ON diſorderly, by reaſon of the narrowneſs of the ways: whereupon, without ſo much as 


in ſight of the Making the leaſt ſhew of defending themſelves, they were deſtroyed and diſſipated in a 
enemy, loſe very ſhort ſpace, there being an exceeding great ſlaughter made of them by the light· 
almoſt all horſe, and the Spaniſb foot. The prince of Conty, without ever turning his face, came 
_ N b in With his cavalry untouched to Chaſteau Gontier in the evening, whither the prince of 
pieces. The Dombes came up to him a while after, with no more but eleven horſe, The artillery 
Prince of Con- left upon the way by thoſe that had the charge of conducting it, ſell all into the ene- 
ty, without mies hands; and the Gentry, as ſoon as they were come ſafe into a place where they 
e +. could not be purſued, diſbanded of themſelves, and every one ſeverally betook himſelf 
himſelf with to the ſecurity of his own houſe. This defeat, which happened the three and twen- 


all the Horſe tieth of May, weakned the king's forces in thoſe parts ſo much, that not only Cha- 


at Chaſteau- ſteau Gontier being quitting by the princes who retired further into the country, but 


Kuni alſo Maine and Laval, with all the neighbouring places, eame into the power of the | 


league. The prince of Conty retired into the country of Maine, and the prince of 
Dombes by a different way went back to Rennes; and the Engh/o, wounded and diſarm- 
ed, got into the ſuburbs of Yitre, leaving the poſſion of the field for many days to the 
duke de Mercæur. 8 | = ETON 
The mareſchal d' Aumont was already appointed by the king to be Governor of 
Bretagne: For the prince (whom from henceforth we will call duke of Montpenſier 


had 
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had already ſucceeded his father in the Government of Normandy, and for his lieute- 
nant had choſen Francois de Eſpinay ſieur de St. Luc, a man, who, by the readineſs of 
his wit, the ornaments of learning, and his valour in arms, was riſen to a very high 
eſtimation z who, having gathered forces, from all parts, and made a levy of foot in the 
county of Brouage, of which place St. Luc was Governor, haſtened their coming, be- 
cauſe the duke of Mercæur having taken the caſtle of Maleſtroit, prepared himſelf to be- 
ſiege Vitre, a conſierable town, in the conſervation whereof the ſum of affairs conſiſt- 
ted. The king's commanders having drawn their forces together, at their firſt coming 
beſieged Mayne, a city more great than ſtrong 3 and having gotten it upon conditions, 
| ſtood doubtful whether they ſhould paſs forward to meet the D. of Merceyr, or ſtay to 
attempt Rochefort, a wonderful ſtrong place, which did inconimodate all the places there- 
about, and particularly the city of Angiers, At laſt, at the importunity of the people, 
and of the Gentlemen that followed them, they reſolved to try what they could do 
upon that place: but the taking of it proved fo difficult, being defended by the fieut 
de St. Offange, that after two thouſand and five hundred cannon- ſhot, and the loſs of 
much time, and the beſt ſoldiers of the army, the rains of autumn falling, and the 
duke of Merceur's relief drawing near, they were at laſt conſtrained to raiſe without ha- 
ving obtained their intent, But the duke having held the enemy in ſuſpence, by tak- 
ing ſeveral ways, and by making ſhew of turning, ſometimes to one place, ſometimes 
to another, came ſuddehly to Quintin, whither 700 Germans were gotten, who were un- 
der the command of the D. of Montpenſier in thoſe parts; and having found them un- 
provided of thoſe things which were requiſite to make a long defence, he forced them 
to yield, with expreſs conditions to go out of the province, and notto ſerve any more 
againſt him; athing which proved very hurtful to the king's affairs; for he had no 
foot that were more forward, more expert, nor better diſciplined than they” 
The loſs of the king's party was augmented by the defeat of the Egli who being 
(as they ſtill are wont) afflicted with grievous diſeaſes, and brought to a very weak 
eſtate, had obtained leave of the duke of Montpenſier to go to Danfront in lower Nor- 
mandy, to change the air, and to recover their ſtrength by reſt : but being ſet upon in 
the way by the ſieur de Bois-Dauphin, with the Garriſons of Laval, Craon, Fougeres, 
and of the near adjacent places, they were ſo ſhattered, that of ſo a great a number, 
hardly 200 remained alive, ; RE ; by A 
On the contrary, the affairs of the league in Lorain went on unſucceſsfully : for, 
while the duke of Bouillon, who had taken Stenay with a Petard, and poſſeſſed ſome 
leſſer places, at laſt went to relieve Beaumont, beſieged by monſieur  Ambliſe General 
for the duke of Lorain: the armies encountered fiercely and the Lorainers loſing their 
trenches and artillery, were utterly routed and diſperſed : after which buſineſs, the 
duke of Bouillon took Dun ſuddenly, by having likewile faſtened a petard to the Gate; 
and over-runing all the country without hindrance, had put the forces of the league in 
very great confuſion. TOR | | 18 75 
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In this condition of affairs began the year 1593, the general diſpoſitions of mens 1593. 
minds, as well of the one ſide as the other, being more inclined to the ſettling of af- 

fairs, than to the management of armies. The firſt novelty of this year, was the duke 

of Mayenne's declaration, made from the December before, but not publiſhed before the 
fifth of Fanuary ; in which, making known his intention in aſſembling the ſtates of his 
party, he prayed and exhorted the catholicks that followed the king's party to unite 
themſelves to the ſame end with him, and to take ſome courſe for the ſafety and peace 

of the kingdom. It was of the tenor following. : 


1592; 


NHarles of Lorain, duke of Mayenne, lieutenant-general of the ſtate and crown The Declara- 
| C of France, to all perſons prelent and to come, Greeting. The inviolable and _ by 
perpetual obſervance which this kingdom hath had of religion and piety, hath been — eats 107 
that, which had made it flouriſh above all others in chriſtendom, and which hath the congrega- 
cauſed our kings to be honoured with the name of Mo/#-Chriſtian, and Firſt Sons of tion of the 
the Church ; ſome of them having, to obtain that ſo glorious title, pot the ſeas, and ry — £ 
gone as far as the utmoſt bounds of the earth, with moſt powerful armies, to make or 7 ae; 
war againſt the infidels; and others of them, fought often againſt thoſe that ſought 593. 
td introduce new ſects and errors contrary to the faith and belief of our four fa- 

thers: In all which expeditions, they were always accompanied by the nobi- 
lity, who voluntarily expoſed their lives 8 fortunes to all dangers, to have 
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part in that only true and ſolid Glory of having helped to conſerve religion in their 
country, or to eſtabliſh it in places far remote, where the name and worſhip of our 
lord was not yet known ; From whence not only the fame of the valour and zeal of 
the whole nation reſounds in all parts, but by the example of it, other potentates have 
been ſtirred up to follow in the honour and danger of ſo worthy enterpriſes, and of fo 
laudable atchievements. After this ardor, the holy intention of our kings, and of their 
ſubjects, was not at all cooled nor changed, till theſe laſt days that hereſie hath been 
ſecretly introduced into this Kingdom, and increaſed in ſuch manner, by the means 
which every one knows, that there is now no more need to ſet before our eyes, that we 
are at laſt fallen into ſo lamentable a misfortune, that the catholicks themſelves, whom 
the union of the church ought inſeparably to join together, have, by a new prodigi- 


ous example taken arms againſt one another, and diſunited themſelves in ſtead of 


joining together in the defence of their religion : Which we judge to be come to 
pals by the wicked impreſſions and wonted artifices hereticks have made uſe of, to 
perſwade them, that this war 1s not for religion, but to deſtroy and uſurp the ſtate ; 
though we have taken arms, being moved thereunto by ſo juſt a Grief, or rather being 


_ conſtrained by ſo great a neceſſity, that the cauſe thereof, cannot be aſcribed to any 


others, than the authors of the moſt wicked, diſloyal and pernicious counſel that was 
ever given to a prince; though the king's death happened by a blow from heaven, 
and by the hand of one man alone, without the help or knowledge of thoſe that had 
but too much cauſe to deſire it; and notwithſtanding we had made proteſtation that all 
our aim and deſire tended only to preſerve the ſtate, to follow the laws of the king- 
dom, by acknowledging for king the cardinal of Bourbon, the neareſt and firſt prince 
of the blood, declared ſo to be in the life-time of the late king, by his letters- patents, 
verified in all the parliaments, and in that quality deſigned his ſucceſſor, in caſe he 
ſhould die without male-children, whichobliged us to confer that honour upon him, aud 

yield him all kind of obedience, fidelity, and ſervice, as our intention was to do, if it 
had pleaſed God to free him from the captivity he was in : And if the king of Na- 


varre, from whom alone he could hope for that good, had been pleaſed (obliging all 
catholicks) to ſet him at liberty, to acknowledge himſelf as king, and to ſtay till na- 
ture had brought his days to an end, making uſe of that occaſion to cauſe himſelf to 


| be inſtructed, and to reconcile himſelf to the holy church, he ſhould have found all the 


catholicks united, and diſpoſed to yield him the fame obedience and fidelity, after the 

death of the king his uncle. But he perſevering in his errors, it was not poſſible to do 
it, if he would remain under the obedience of the apoſtolick Roman church, which 
had excommunicated him, and deprived him of all the rights he could pretend to the 
crown: Beſides that, by ſo doing, we ſhould have broken and violated that antient 
cuſtom, ſo religioully kept for ſo many ages, and through the ſucceſſion of ſo many 
kings, from Clouis till this preſent, not to acknowledge any king in the royal throne, 


who was not a catholick, and obedient fon of the church, and who had not pro- 


miſed and ſworn at his conſecration, and at his receiving the crown and ſcep- 
rer, that he would live and die in 1t, defend and maintain it, and extirpate here- 


ſy with his utmoſt forces; the firſt oath of our Kings whereupen that of the obe- 


dience and fidelity of their ſubjects is grounded, and without which (fo zealous 
they were in religion) they would never have acknowledged that prince, who pre- 


tended by the laws, to be called unto the crown. A cuſtom judged ſo holy and ne- 
ceſſary for the welfare and good of the kingdom, by the ſtates held at Blos in the 


year 1566, when the catholicks were not yet divided in the defence of their religion, 
that it was by them held as the principal and fundamental law of the ſtate, and it was 
eſtabliſhed by the king's will and authority, that two of every order ſhould be deputed 
and ſent to the K. of Navarre, and the prince of Conde, to repreſent unto them from the 
ſtates, the danger they put themſelves in, by forſaking the holy church, and to exhort 


them to reconcile themſelves unto it, and to denounce unto them, that in caſe they did 


not, if they ſhould chance to ſucceed unto the crown, they ſhould be perpetually ex- 
cluded as incapable. Nor is the declaration which was afterward made at Rouen in the 

year 1588. confirmed in the convocation of the ſtates laſt held at Blois, that this an- 
tient law and cuſtom ſhould be inviolably obſerved, as a fundamental law of 


the kingdom, any thing elſe but a ſimple approbation of the judgment given upon 


that point by the foregoing ſlates, againſt which he cannot object any juſt ſuſpi- 


cion to condemn or reject their opinion and authority. So the late king received it for 
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& law, and promiſed and ſwore to the obſerving of it In his church, and upon the 1593. 


precious body of our lord; as likewiſe. all the deputies of the ſtates did in the laſt 
aſſembly, not only before thoſe inhuman murthers which made it infamous and fa- 
tal ; but alſo after ward, when be no longer feared thoſe that were dead, and when he 
deſpiſed thoſe that remained, whom he held for loſt, and in deſpair of all ſafety, 
having done it, becauſe he knew himſelf to be bound and obliged to it by right, as all 
fuperiors are to follow and conſerve the laws, which are as the principal pillars, or 
rather the foundations of their ſtate. - Therefore the catholicks of the Union can- 
not be juſtly blamed, who have followed the decrees of the holy church, the exam - 


ple of their anceſtors, and the fundamental laws of the kingdom, 'whitch do require 


the profeſſion of the catholick faith; as an eſſential and neceſſary 9 in that prince 
that afpires to the crown by being next of blood, becauſe he is k | 

which1s gained to eus Chrift by the power of the Goſpel, which it hath received 
| 2 _ ages ſince; and in the form as it is preached in the Roman catholick apoſto- 


I beſe reaſons have made us hope (though ſome appearance of duty tetaitied wr 


catholicks with the late king) that after his death, religion, the ſtrongeſt bond of all 
ether to join men together, would unite them all for the defence of chat, which ought 
to be more dear to them than life: But againſt all human belief, we ſee the contrary is 
come to paſs z for it was eaſſe in that ſudden moment to perſwade them, That we 
were guilty of his death, of which we never ſo much as thought; That hovour 
obliged them to aſſiſt the king of Navarre, who publiſhed, that he would revenge it, 
and promifed them that he would turn catholick within fix months; and being 

once engaged in it, the injuries which civil war produces, the proſperous ſueceſſes 
which he hath had, and the ſame calumnies which the hereticks have continued to 


publiſh againſt us, are the true cauſes that have kept him in it till this preſent, and 
that have given the hereticks means to proceed ſo far, that retigion and the ſtate are 


in manifeſt danger thereby. And though we long foreſaw the miſchief. this diviſion 
would bring, that it would be the cauſe of eftabliſhing herefie with the blood and 


arms of the catholicks, and that this could only be hindered by our reconclliation, | 


which we for this end have ſought with fo much earneſtneſs; yer hath ic never been 


in our power to attain it; ſo much have mens minds been tranſported and poſſeſſed 
5 pry, We 


with paſſion, that they have hindered us from uſing the means of our own fa 
have often cauſed them to be entreated, that they would enter into conferences with 
us, as we offered to do with them, to take ſome courſe in the buſinefs; We have 


cauſed to be declared, both to them, and to the king of Navarre himſelf wy ſoms 
e would 


propoſition made for the quiet of the kingdom, that if leaving his error, 
reconcile himſelf to the church, to his holineſs, and to the moſt holy ſee, by a true un- 
feigned converſion, and by actions that might give teſtimony of his zeal toward our 
religion, we would moſt willingly have added our obedience, and all that is in our 
power, to help to put an end to our miſeties, and would have proceeded with ſuch 
candout and ſincerity, that none ſhould juſtly have been able to doubt, but that 
ſuch was our true intention, Theſe overtures and declarations have been made at 
ſuch times, when we were in greateſt proſperity; and had means to undertake greater 


matters, if we had had ſuch a thought in our mind, rather than to ſerve the publick, and 
ſeek the general quiet. To which he anſwered (as it is known to Nel one) that he 


would net be forced by his ſubjects, calling the ptayers that were made unto him to 


return into the church, by the name of force, which he eught rather to have taken in 


good part, and as a wholeſome admonition which repreſented to him his duty, to 
which the greateſt kings are no leſs obliged, than the meaneſt perſons of all the 


earth; for when a man hath onee received chriſtianity in the true church (which is 


ours, whoſe authority we will not put in doubt with any whoſoever) he can 
ao more go out of it, than a ſoldier enrolled can depart from the fidelity which 
he hath promiſed and ſworn to, without being held for a deſertor and violator of the 
laws of God and the church. He likewiſe added, to the faid anſwer, that when once 
he ſhould be obeyed and acknowledged by all his ſubjects, he would caufe himſelf to be 


inſtructed in a free general council; as if councils were neceſſary to condemn an error 
ſo often reprobated by the church, eſpeciallyby the laſt council of Trent, as ſolemn and 


authentick as any other that has been celebrated theſe many ages. And God having 
permitted that he ſhould have the 5 = the winning of a — 


ing of a Kingdom 


ä 
_— 
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the ſame prayer was reiterated, not by us who were not then in a condition to do it; 
but by perſons of honour, defirous of the publick Good and repoſe of the kingdom, 
as it happened likewiſe in the liege of Paris, by prelates of great authority, who mo- 
ved by the prayers of the beſieged, diſpoſed themſelves to go unto him ts find forme 
remedy for their miſeries. At which time, if it had been reſolved, or rather; if the 
Holy Ghoſt, without whom none can enter into his church, had ſo put into his mind, 
he might have cauſed the catholicks to hope much better of his converſion; who juſtly 
do ſuſpect a ſudden change, and are ſenſible in a thing that ſo nearly touches the ho- 
nour of God, their lives and conſciences, which can never be ſecure under the domini- 
on of hereticks. But the hope he then was in to ſubdue Paris, and by conſequence 
with the terror of his arms, and the means which he promiſed to himſelf he ſhould find 
in it, to poſſeſs the reſt of the kingdom by force, made him reject that counſel of re- 
eonciling himſelf to the church, which might have united the catholicks, and pre- 
ſerved religion. But after that the city was freed, by the help of the princes and lords, 
of a good number of the Gentry of the kingdom, and of the army of the catholick 
king (who hath always with his forces upheld this cauſe (for which we are moſt obliged 
to him) ſent under the command of the duke of Parma, a prince of happy memory, 
ſufficiently known by the reputation of his name, and of his great deſerts, he ceaſed 
not nevertheleſs to enter into his firſt hopes, becauſe this foreign army, as ſoon as it 
had raiſed the ſiege, went out of the kingdom; and he having commanded his own. 


party, drew together a great army, wherewith he made himſelf maſter of. the field, 
and then cauſed openly to be publiſhed without diſſembling it, that it was a crime for 
any to intreat him, or ſpeak to him about converſion, before they had acknowledged 
him, and taken the oath of obedience and fidelity to him; that we were obliged to 
lay down our arms, to preſent ourſelves before him ſo naked, ſo diſarmed, to beſeech 
him, and to give him abſolute power upon our lives and fortunes, and. upon religion 
itſelf, to uſe it or abyſe it as he pleaſed, by our baſeneſs putting it in eminent danger; 
whereas by the authority and means of the holy ſee, the help of the catholick king 


and other potentates, who aſſiſt and favour this cauſe, we have always hoped that 


God would be ſo merciful to us, as to preſerve it; who all would have had nothing 


more to do in our affairs, if we had once acknowledged him; and this quarrel of re- 


ligion would have been decided with too much advantage to hereticks, between him 
the head and protector of hereſy, armed with our obedience and the whole forces 
of the kingdom; and us, who ſhould have had nothing to reſiſt him, but bare weak 
ſupplications, addreſſed to a prince, more deſirous to hear them, than to provide for 


them. 


But how unjuſt ſoe ver this will is, and though the following of it is the true means 
to ruin religion; yet among thoſe catholicks that aſſiſt him, many have ſuffered 
themſelves to be perſwaded, that it is rebellion to oppoſe him, and that we ought ra- 
ther to obey his commands, and the laws of that temporal policy, which he would 
eſtabliſh anew againſt the antient laws of the kingdom, than the decrees of the holy 
church, and the laws of his predeceſſors, from the ſucceſſion of whom he pretends to 
the crown, who never taught us to acknowledge hereticks, but on the contrary to re- 


„ bs ject them, and make war againſt them, and not to hold any to be more juſt and ne- 


Lzue, Him. 


ceffary than it, though it be exceeding dangerous. Here let * us remember, that he 
"himſelf often took arms againſt our kings, to introduce a new doctrine into the king- 
dom: That many defamatory books and writings were made and publiſhed againſt 
thoſe that oppoſed it, and counſelled to extinguiſh the growing evil betimes, while 
it was yet weak : That then, he would needs have his arms to be believed juſt, be- 
cauſe for matter of religion and conſcience ; and that we defend an ancient religion 
teceived into this kingdom as ſoon as it began, and with which this crown grew till 
ic became the firſt and moſt potent of all chriſtendom; which we know very well can- 


not be kept pure, inviolable and without danger under a heretick king, though at firſt, 


to make us laydown our arms, and make him abſolute maſter, hediſſemble and promiſed 
the contrary. Late examples, reaſon, and that which we find every day, ought to make 


us wiſe, and teach us, that ſubjects willingly follow the life, cuſtoms, nay and even the 


religion of their kings, to maintain themſelves in their favour, and to have ſhare in the 
honours and benefits which they alone can diſtribute ; and that after they have cor- 


tupted ſome with their favours, they have always means to conſtrain the reſt by 


their power and authority. We are all men, and that which hath once been _— 
eee eee 77 P AC ROTH TH: NY _ lawful, 
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lawful, tho? it were not, ſhall afterwirds be ſo again for another cnuſt which Mall ap- 
pear to us no leſs juſt than the fltſt chat made us err. _ catholicks have thougkt, 
that for ſom2 conſi deration they might follow an herericl ptinèe, and aſfiſt tot e- 
ſtabliſh him; nor hath the e ruin of churches, of altars, and of the menu. 
ments of their fathers (whereof many died fighting to deſtroy the hereſy which they 
maintain) nor the preſent nor future danger of religion; been able to divert them How 
much more falpeted ought his forces and adherents be to us, if he already wetereſta-" 
bliſked king and abſolute maſter?” ſinee that in ſüch a caſe; every one would be ſo 
afflifted and tied, or rather ruined with the late unhappy wary that! provided they 
right but live ſecure in repoſe, and alſo with ſome Hope bf reward, they * 
rather to ſuffer 3 
opinion, that in ſuch a f | | 
conſerve religion, and that therefore it would be an eaſy thatter to interrupt the deſign 
of whoſoever ſhould attempt innovations. Certainly we ought to deſire that h 77 
neſs; but yet we dare not hope it on ſuch a ſudden : but admit that, che fire beingekl 
tinguiſhed, there ſhould in one inſtant remain no heat in the embers band that Aris 
being laid down, all our hatred likewiſe ſhould be quite extinẽt; yet ib is moſt vertai; 


F 


kind of trouble, thin make oppoſition with danger. Some are of 


, 


run into errors; and that the danger would always hang over our heads, of being Cin 
pite of us) ſubje&tto the motions And paſſions of hereticks; who finding that they had 


| would by forte or art do whatſoever they had a mind to. And if the:catholicks'lt this 
preſent would well conſider the actions that proceed from their advice,” they might ſee 


it clearly enough: for the beſt cities and fortreſſes that are taken, are put int their pow-- 
er, and into the hands of perſons who have at all times ſhewed themſelves favouters of 


them. The catholicks that reſide in them, are every day actuſed and convicted of ſup-' 
poſed crimes, the ſole, but concealed cauſe thereof being only the oppoſition Which hi- 
therto they have made againſt their deſigns, which they by a falſe name call rebellion; 
The principal offices fall into their hands, and it is already come even Unto the brown. 
The bulls of dur lord Gregory the fourteenth, and Clement the eighth, full of holy pre- 
cepts and fatherly admonitions given to tlie catliolicks, t6 ſeparate them from hereticks; 
unjuſtly give themſelves the name of catholicks ; for if they were ſuch indeed, th 
Would never abuſe the ſimplicity of thoſe that are fo. - For to make uſe of the exampſe 
of things done in this kingdom, at ſuch a time when the buſineſd was about introduz 
cing matters that were againſt the liberty and priviledge of the Calligue. church, 4s 
very different from our caſe, the kingdom never having been redueed to ſo great Up 
unhappineſs (fince it received the faith) as to endure an heretiek prince, or toſetany' 
of that quality pretend right unto it: And if they thought thöſe bulls ' Had ary dif- 
culties in them, they, being catholicks, ought to have proceeded by remonſtratices; 
and with that reſpect and modeſty which is due into the holy ſee; and not with ſo'thtich 
contempt, and 155 many blaſphemies and impieties as they did: but perchande they 
thereby intended to ſhew thoſe, who know how to be better catholicks, that ſmall 
reckoning is to be made of the head ef the holy church, to the end that they may af. 
terward be ſo much the more eaſily excluded. In evil; men proceed by degrees they 
always begin with that which either is not evil, of at leaſt is evil in à lower degree; 
the next day they riſe higher, and at laſt arrive at the top of all. Thenee it is that Wa 


have not only been rejected, but with all contempt trampled upon by magiſtrates Who 


know God to be highly incenſed againſt this poor deſolate kingdom, and that he Will 


yet puniſh us for our ſins, ſince that ſo many actions which tend te the ruin bf 6ur'te-- 
ligion, have not been able to bend them, nor the many and often repeated deelary- 
tions made by us (eſpecially within theſe few days) that we would refer ourſelves in all 
things to what it ſhould pleaſe his holineſs and the holy fee to determine concetnitig” 
the king of Navarre's converſion, if God gave him the Grace to leave his errors? 
which declaration ought certainly to give undoubted teſtimony of our Innbcency and 
fincerity, and juſtify our arms as neceſſary for our own ſafety. | Vet they ferbeat not 
to publiſh that the princes united fot the defence of religion, tend only to the fuin' 


and deſtruction of the ſtate ; though their actions and the propofitions made by the | 


common. conſent of them all, eſpecially of the greateſt that aſſiſt us, he che tie and 
maoſt ſecure means to take away the cauſe and means from whoſoever ſhould aſpife 
to it. The Hereticks have nothing elſe to lay hold of, but the catholick King's 

0 | NY _ — — relief, 


uch a caſe all the catholicks would unite themſelves uanimoliſfy ct 


we ſhould not therefore be exempt from all other paſſions which ſometimes male us 


the advantage of haying a king of thefr ou religion, Which is as mueß as they Uelite; 


* . 
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I» 
parate themſelves from the hereticks, that we will do it ſincerely, a 
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relief, which they complain of, and look upon with an evil eye, and would take us 
to be better Frenchmen, if we would forbear making uſe of it; or to ſay better, more 
eaſy to be overcome, if we were diſarmed. To wnich it ſhall ſuffice us to anſwer 
them, that religion afflicted and put into exceeding great danger in this kingdom, had 
need to find out that ſupport, that we are bound to publiſh this obligation, and to re- 
member it for ever; and that imploring the aid of ſo great a king, an ally and con- 
federate of this crown, he hath, not required any thing from us; and we likewiſe on 
our parts have not made any treaty with any whoſoever within or without the kingdom, 
io diminution of the Greatneſs and majeſty of the ſtate, for the conſervation whereof, 


"TSEN ET EET 


3 they ſe- 
uring them, that 


lates, lords, and deputies of the parliaments, and of the cities and towns of this par- 
ty, that they would be at the city of Paris upon the 17th day of the month of January 
next, to chuſe jointly, without paſſion or regard of the intereſt of any whoſoever, the 


remedy which we ſhall judge in conſeience to be moſt profitable for the conſervation 


of religion and the ſtate, To which place, if they ſhall think fit to ſend any body 


to make overtures there, which may conduce to ſo great a Good, they ſhall find all 


ſecuricy, ſhall be heard with attention, and with a deſire to content them. But if 
our earneſt requeſt made unto them, that they ſhould lend an hand to this reconcilia- 
tion, and the near and inevitable danger of the ruin of this ſtate, have not power 
ſufficient over them, to excite them to have a care of the common ſafety, and that 


we be conſtrained, beeauſe of our being abandoned by them, to have recourſe to 


extraordinary remedies againſt our intention and deſire ; we proteſt before God and 
men, that the blame ſhall be attributed to them, and not to the united catholicks, 
who have laboured with all their power to preſerve this common cauſe with good in- 
telligence, and agreeing minds, and with the counſel of themſelves, wherein if they 


would labour with good affections, the hope of a compleat quiet would be near, and 


religion. 


we all ſecure that the catholicks united together againſt the hereticks, their ancient 
enemies, (whom they have been accuſtomed to overcome) would quickly ſee an end 
of the war. We alſo pray the Gentlemen of che parliaments of this kingdom to cauſe 
theſe preſents to be publiſhed and regiſtered, to the end that they may be known te 
all, and that the perpetual remembrance of them may remain to after times, for the 
diſcharge of us, and of the princes, peers of France, prelates, e cnn cities 
and corporations, whe have united themſelves together for the conſervation of their 


With 


bf France. The Thirteevith Book. 577 
With this form of declaration, though the duke of Mayenne ſtrengthned his pre. 1393. 
tenſions very much, and wonderfully defended the cauſe of his party, yet did he not 
engage himſelf to the election of a new King, but holding things in equal balance, left 
himſelf a way open, that upon opportunity he might take any reſolution whatſoever 
time ſhould adviſe, and the quality of affairs permit; for being much diminiſhed in 
his hopes by the duke of Parma's death, by the union which he ſaw between the legat 
and the Spaniſh miniſters, who he knew hated his perſon, and by the concurrence of 
the dukes of Euiſe and Nemours, who were not likely to be faulty ro themſelves; he in- 
rended not to attempt the election of himſelf, and of his poſterity, except in caſe it 
| ſhould ſeem to him not only that he might be able to effect it by the number of votes, 
and with the general conſent z but alſo, that he ſhould have ſuch, and ſo ſecure forces 
and dependents, that he might not need to fear, being able to eſtabliſh himſelf in the 
poſſeſſion of the crown; otherwiſe he was reſolved, either to ſettle himſelf in the full 
authority of lieutenant- general of the kingdom, and to follow the war, if by the 
means of the ſtates he could bring matters to paſs, that he might be able to uphold 
the enterpriſe with ſmall foreign dependents ; or elſe, if he proved not able to attain 
to theſe, rather to bring the ſtates to agree with the king by means of his converſion; 
than ſuffer the kingdom to come to any other body; ſtill firm to his principle, of 
neither ſuffering the union of the crowns, nor the diſunion of the kingdom: Which 
reſolution of his, full of integrity and ſincerity towards his country, did not only pledſe 
many of his party, but even the king himſelf (to whom it was known by many conje- 
ctures) could not ſometimes forbear commending it. 1 5 
5 But the cardinal-legat and the Spanih miniſters, not well ſatisfied with his ſo ambi- 
guous declaration, wherein he ſeemed rather to aim at an accommodation with the ca- 
tholicks of the contrary party, than at the election of a new king, reſolved to agree 
together, and declare their intention perfectly; and therefore the cardinal-legat pub- 


Oo 


liſhed a wr iting in the for m of a letter, of the tenor follo wing. 


HILTP by the Grace of GOD, cardinal of Piacenza, of the title of St. Ono- The Tenor of 

P frio, legat a Latere of our lord, Clement the eighth, by divine providence another De- 
pope, and of the apoſtolick ſee in this kingdom: To all catholicks, of what pre. ration pub- 
_ eminence, ſtate or condition ſoever they be, who follow the party of the heretick, and _ = 
| adhere unto him, or favour him in any manner whatſoever 3 health, peace, love, and gat, wherein 
the ſpirit of better counſel in him who is the true peace, only wiſdom, only king, heexhorts the 
only Governor, JESUS CHRIST our faviour and redeemer. The perfor- Catholicks of 
| mance of ſo holy and neceſſary a work as is that which concerns the charge and dig- ; 11 — 2 . 
nity which it hath pleaſed his holineſs to give us in this kingdom, is ſo dear unto XS Here. 
us, that we ſhould account our blood and life well employed, if they could be helpful ticks,andunicy 
to it; and would it pleaſed God, that it were permitted to us to go in perſon, not only themſelves 
from city to city, or from province to province, but even from houſe to houſe, as gw 19 eg 
well to give a moſt certain proof to all the world of our affection, which is known 2 Catholick 
to God, as by word of mouth to awaken in you a generous deſire, with the ſingular King. 
piety of your anceſtors, that is, with the Roman catholick apoſtelick religion, to 
make that proſperous flouriſhing ſtate ſpring up again in France, from whence hereſie 
hath miſerably cauſed it to fall. But ſince that by reaſon of the unhappineſs of the 
times, and the impediments which are but too well known, we cannot (as it would 
be the intention of his holineſs, and our deſire) communicate familiarly with you, we 
Have thought it our duty to ſupply that want with this letter, in the beſt manner that 
s poſſible for us. But if you pleaſe to accept of it, and read it with the ſpirit of true 
chriſtians and catholicks, free from all paſſion, as it is naked from all artifice hic 

is averſe from truth, you will excite in us a moſt pleaſing and firm hope, of being 
within a ſhort time able to offer our preſence to you in all parts of this kingdom; not 
to exhort you any more to what is fit, but to congratulate with you for what you ſhall 
ſo valiantly have performed, to the conſolation of all good men. Making no doubt 
at all, but that if entring again into your ſelves, you will take care to examine your 
ſelves as you ought, you will need neither word nor letter, nor any other exterio! 
remedy, to ſettle you again in your former ſanctity: For then every one of you wil 
ſee, that from hereſie alone, as from the fountain of all evils, this blindneſs of under - 
ſtanding and dazling of ſpirits is ſprung up in you, which hinders you from making ſo 
ſound a judgment as you were wont, q 4x to and other mens actions. T pt: 
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the moſt illuſtrious cardinal Gaetane's legation, can, in any part, be calumn 
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for certain you will diſcover the various artifices wherewith the hereticks continually 
labour to withdraw you from the devotion and obedience; which, as true ſons of the 
church, you have fo religioully yielded, till theſe laſt days, to its chief head and the 
i oſtelick ſee, whoſe name and authority they by all means attempt to render odious 
and contemptible unto you, knowing, that this point alone, by neceſſary conſequence, 
draws after it the ruine of the catholick religion in France, and the eſtabliſhment of 
their impiety, which could not take footing where the throne of St. Peter is reveren- 
ced as it ought tꝰ be. And not to touch any thing here, but what is moſt to our pur- 
poſe, Whar likelihood is there to think that the head of the chriſtian church, would 


in part aſſiſt or conſent to the ruine and deſtruction of this moſt chriſtian crown? 


What good could he expect, and what misfortune ought he not to fear from thence ? 
Although this is the principal calumny wherewith they have laboured to make you 
abhor the name and holy memory of the late Pope, howbeit they ſwerved not at all 
from the footſteps of their predeceſſors, whoſe ſollicitouſneſs for this kingdom you 
were wont not long ſince with reaſon to commend, as alſo the acknowledgment which 
they rendred for ſo many, ſo ſignal enterpriſes, atchieved by the moſt chriſtian kings, 
with moſt ſingular piety, liberality and valour, for the benefit of the holy ſee; and, 


to omit more ancient examples, you cannot ſo ſoon have forgotten with what applauſe 
and thanks you received the notable ſupplies which were ſent againſt the hereticks, 
from Pius Quintus of happy memory, to Charles the ninth then your king: Can you 


then now accuſe that in his ſucceſſor, which you approved in him? Hereſie is ſtill 
the ſame, ſtill pernicious, curſed, execrable; and it is againſt that infernal monſter, 
that the vicars of Chriſt, and the ſucceſſors of St. Peter, not to tranſgreſs in the duty 


of their office) do wage mortal war, and not againſt the catholick kings and king- 


doms, to whom they are fathers and paſtors. It is againſt it that without exception 
of perſons they do no leſs juſtly than wholfomly employ the ſword of ſupreme juriſ- 


diction which our lord Jeſus hath put in their hand, to cut off the feſtered putrified 


members from the body of the church, to the end that their contagion might not be 


peſtiferous and mortal to the reſt : Which nevertheleſs they do as late as they can, mild- 


neſs and fatherly pity ſtill going before in the office of ſovereign judge; fo that their 
rigour never chaſtiſeth any but thoſe that are incorrigible. But if you pleaſe to turn 
your eyes upon other countries, or rather, without going out of your own kingdom, 
to conſider what uſage it hath ever received from the holy apoſtolick ſee, you will 
find, that ſince the combuſtion kindled in it by hereſie, which ſtill continues to con- 
ſume it, no pope hath omitted any thing that he ought or could do to help to quench 
it. The good intelligence which they have ever held with your kings, and the con- 


_ tinual aſſiſtance which they have always given them of men and other means, and the 
frequent ſending of legats hither, do ſufficiently ſhew the zeal they have ever had, for 


the tranquility, repoſe and conſervation of this moſt noble ſtate. Nor were their 
actions ever ſuſpected or ill interpreted by you, while, as true catholicks and French- 
men, you deſire rather to give the law to hereticks, than to take it from their 
hand. You have always found them to be ſuch as need required, till theſe late days, 
that by your diſcords and connivance you have ſuffered hereſie to gather ſuch footing 
upon you, that now it no longer demands favour of impunity from you as it was 
wont, but begins itſelf now (as every one knows) to puniſh thoſe, who, more care- 

ful of their ſalvation, refuſe to ſubmit themſelves unto their yoke, A ſtrange un- 


happy revolution, which makes you deteſt that as a moſt hainous crime, which you 


yourſelves have taught others to be a rare and excellent vertue, and which on the 


contrary makes you tocrown vice, which you ought ſtill (as in former times you have 


done) to condemn unto the fire. See what the deadly poiſon of hereſie can do, from 


| whoſe touch, ſo many other abſurdities and contradictions are bred, which you would 
not deny to be ſpread amongſt you, if you would lay yeur hands upon your hearts. For, 
to go about to maintain that the priviledges of the Gallique Church extend ſo far, as to 


permit that a relapſed hererick, and one excluded from the body of the univerſal church, 
ſhould be acknowledged king, is the dream of a mad man, which proceeds from no- 
thing elſe but heretical contagion. And from the ſame original we may likewiſe fay 
have ſprung all the ſiniſter interpretations which have been made of the actions and 
intentions of our holy fathers. But let us ſee a little whether thoſe of the late pope 
Sixtus Quintus, which are expreſly declared by his bulls concerning the buſineſs of 


lated. 


That 


— 
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That cardinal was ſent by the aforeſaid pope, of happy memory, into this kingdom; 
not as a herald or king at arnis, but as an augel of peace; not to ſhake the foundati- 
ons of this ſtate, nor to alter or innovate a thing in its laws or policy, But to help to 
maintain the true; ancient, Roman catholick apoſtolick religion ; to the end that all 
catholicks being united together for the ſervice of God, the publick Good, and the 
conſervation of the crown, with a mutual unanimous conſent, might with ſecurity 
and repoſe, obey, and yield themſelves ſubject to one only catholick and lawful king: 


| Now as theſe intentions were pious, and directed toward the common ſafety ; ſo cal 


it not be denied but that the effect and execution of them hath been endeavoured; xs 
well by the ſaid pope Sixtus, as by cardinal Gaetano; and not perhaps with that ſeveri- 
ty which according to ſome men's judgments had been neceſſary, but with all the mild- 
neſs, clemency and charity that could be deſired from a moſt loving father towards his 
deareſt children. No ſooner was that wiſe legat entered into the kingdom, but, to be- 
gin to lay his hand in good earneſt to the work, he addreſſed himſelf at his firſt arri- 
val to all thoſe whom he believed he ſhould find ſo much the more diſpoſed to ſhew 
him all favour in the adminiſtration of his charge, by how much greater were their 


obligations and means to do it: he ſent ſome prelates purpoſely unto them, to confer 


particularly about what might concern the fruit of his legation: thoſe men, as alſo all 


the archbiſhops, biſhops, prelates, lords, gentlemen; and others (with whom he 


treated, or cauſed to be treated during his legation, and to whom he wrote about 
this matter) can *give teſtimony whether he ever exceeded the limits of his commiſ- 


ſion, and how much he always proteſted that his holineſs had no other aim nor deſign, 
than to maintain and defend the catholick religion, and to conſerve this crown en- 


tire for the lawful catholick ſucceſſors that were capable of it. But if by the ſame 


means he complained that having as it were forgotten, not only the ſingular piety and 


religion of your anceſtors, but the conſervation, and together with it the reputation 
of your country, and, which is worſe, the ſafety of your ſouls, you had joined yout 
ſelves to the party of him who you could not but know was deſervedly cut off from 
the body of the church; of him whom as ſuch you had long ago, and alſo à few 
months before, moſt juſtly pronounced, in a full congregation of the ſtates, to be in- 
capable of this moſt chriſtian crown; of him whoſe arms never knew how to ſhed any 
other blood than that of the eatholicks z and who finally, by an example altogethet 
barbarous, had in the perſon of one man alone, violated all laws both divine and hu- 


man, having ſuffered his uncle; a cardinal of the holy Roman church, ym of the 


blood, a man of ſo pious and holy a life as the moſt eminent cardinal of Bourbon was 
always known to be, to die in captivity, under the cuſtody, and in the ſacrilegious 

hands of an heretick. Theſe complaints were not without great Ground and reaſon; 
nor ought you to have been diſpleaſed with them who made ſuch like demonſtrations 

to you. And in effect, experience hath certainly made you ſufficiently know, that 
they were wholſome and charitable ; and from how many adverſities you might have 
freed this kingdom, if lending your ears to him, and to his holy exhortations, you 
had readily ſeparated yourſelves from the hereticks, to apply yourſelves with the reſt 
of the catholicks to any Good or quiet. But the ſame unhappineſs which then made 
you to reject them, rendered vain alſo the interviews and conferences which followed 
many times after between the legat and his prelates, and ſome principal lords that are 
amongſt you. Whilſt things here were in theſe terms, and that at Rome Sixtus Quin- 
tus the pope, deſirous to withdraw you from the heretick, and to win you to Feſus 


Chriſt, gave free acceſs and audience to thoſe whom you ſent unto him, while every 


thing (to ſhorten it) ſeemed to be done to your hands, inſtead of embracing the fait 
occaſion that God offered you, of being able to free yourſelves and your country from 


the infamous yoke of hereticks; you ſuffered yourſelves to be tranſported with the 
wind of an unhappy proſperity. to thoſe deſigns and hopes that have reduced this 


r ſtate to the deſperation you now ſee it in. The death of pope Sixtus Quintus 


of glorious memory; and that of Urban the ſeventh who ſucceeded him, having given 
place to the ſucceſſion of Gregory the fourteenth, he began preſently to let you ſee; 


that a particular care and ſollicitouſneſs for your ſalvation, and the preſervation of 


this moſt chriſtian monarchy, is inſepatably joyned unto the papacy. - The Breve 
which he was pleaſed to ſend us in the month of January 1591, which was publiſhed 5 


the bulls and other Breves which in the month of March following were repreſented 


to you by Manſigno Landriano, the ſaid pope's W . (whatſoever the hereticks can 


lay 
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ſay to the contrary) could not, nor ought not by you to have been taken in another 
ſenſe. Well did the good pope judge, (as being a man endowed with ſingular piety 
and prudence) that while you were mingled among hereticks, (the known plague of 
this kingdom) your ſalvation was deſperate z that therefore it was neceſſary you ſhould 
quickly withdraw yourſelves far from them, otherwiſe you would within a ſhort time 
miſerably loſe your own fouls, together with theirs, and expoſe your bodies and 
eſtates to thoſe troubles and ruins which you have ſince ſuffered and continued to 
prove every day, To theſe moſt urgent and lively reaſons which he alledged to you in 
this matter, he added his remonſtrances full of charity, and to them his fatherly ex- 
hortations : Certainly it was a very great fault that you would not lend an ear unto 
them, and yet a greater to go about to calumniate them; but ſo injuriouſly to uſe, 
not the inſenſible paper which contained his will, but in it the name and authority of 
the head of the church, and by conſequence of the holy apoſtolick ſee itſelf, this is a 
wickedneſs which comprehends in it as many new kinds of crimes, as there are words 
in the pretended decrees which were publiſhed thereupon in Tours and Chalons ; and 
yet the enormity and greatneſs of theſe miſdeeds, and of thoſe likewiſe which in this 
' buſineſs were committed by them of the clergy that were preſent in the council at 
Chartres, hath till now been diſſembled by them who might have made ſome juſt reſent- 
ment of it. Nor did pope Innocent the ninth of happy memory, who ſucceeded him, 
carry himſelf otherwiſe towards you, whoſe ſudden death would yet be more lamented 
by good men, if divine providence, which never forſakes the holy church in time of 
need, had not by the election of the moſt bleſſed father Clement the eighth, provided 
us of ſuch a paſtor, as the neceſſity of the times requires, being one who comes not 
behind his predeceſſors in any kind of rare virtue; but rather in what concerns the 
particular care which they have always had of the ſafety and ſecure repoſe of this king- 
dom, ſeems to go before them all. Nor was he ſooner raiſed to the ſupreme degree 
of apoſtleſhip, but all che faithful, tranſported with joy, turned both their eyes and 
minds upon him, as upon a clear ſun, which God the father of light, and giver of all 
conſolations, ſeems to have made ſhine in theſe our days to diſſipate the darkneſs of 
ſo calamitous an age. And when every one began to have certain hope, that each of 
you opening his heart to receive the beams of ſo clear, ſo gracious a light, would 
draw near in the obedience and union of the holy church, under the authority and 
conduct of ſo great an head: Behold, that to our infinite Grief, another pretended 
decree brought forth by hereſy at Chalons, is publiſhed againſt the bulls of his holi- 
neſs concerning our legation, whereby they ſtill make trial to baniſh all hopes from 
us, of that which ought to be moſt dear to all perſons, jealous of God's Glory, and of 
the honour, repoſe, and conſervation of this kingdom. For, (let them ſay what 
they will to the contrary, whom the true and lawful parliament of Paris (which hath 
ſtill retained its antient equity and conſtancy) hath grievouſly condemned as men, 
who by their carriage manifeſt themſelves to be rather ſlaves to hereſy, than mini- 
ſters of juſtice) it is impoſſible ever to ſee France enjoy a durable peace and tranquili- 
ty, nor any other kind of proſperity, whilſt it groans unner the yoke of an heretick. 
This is no leſs true than known to every one of you, whoſe conſciences are ſufficient 
to bear witneſs of it, befides many of your outward actions, which clearly enough 
do let us ſee what you think among yourſelves; ſince by your wonted proteſtations 
and remonſtrances, wherein you declare, That the obedience you yield to the here- 
tick hath no other foundation but a vain hope of his converſion, and of his again be- 
coming capable of the crown; it clearly appears, that the fault of acknowledging a 
relapſed obſtinate heretick for the king of a moſt chriſtian kingdom, ſeems too heinous | 
to you to confeſs yourſelves guilty of it. But fince his obſtinacy hath already depri- 
ved him of all the rights which he could pretend to, it likewiſe takes from you all 
pretences and excuſes, that you can alledge in his favour and your own diſcharge. 
It is now time, that you diſcover boldly all that you have in your hearts; and if there 
be nothing in them that is not catholick, as your former actions have made known, 
when the ſorcery of hereticks had not yet bewitched you, declare for God's fake with 
the reſt of the catholicks, that you deſire not any thing ſo much as to ſee yourſelves 
united under the obedience of a moſt chriſtian king, both in name and actions: It 
will be a prudent thing to have ſuch thoughts, a magnanimous one to endeavour the 
execution of them, and a virtue every way moſt perfect to do both. Now as at _ 
e | RT. preſent 
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preſent there is no more juſt, nor more lawful means to compaſs this end, than the 
holding of the ſtates- general, to which you were invited by the duke of Mayenne, who 
following the duty of his office and authority, hath ever ſought, and doth now more 
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than ever ſeek (with a piety, conſtancy and magnanimity worthy of eternal praiſe) 


the moſt certain and ſecure means to defend and ſecure this ſtate and crown in its inte- 
grity, and to maintain the catholick religion and the @allique church in its true li- 
ery. which confifts principally in not yielding obedience to an heretick head: fo 
we have thought fit in this place to proteſt unto you, that containing ourſelves, as 
our intention is, within the limits of the charge it hath pleaſed his holineſs to give 
us, we neither could, nor would in any way aflift or favour the deſigns and enterpriſes 
of the duke of Mayenne, nor of any other prince or potentate in the world; be he 
who he will, but rather with all our forees would oppoſe them, if we ſhould know 
that they were in any part contrary to the common votes and defires of all good men; 


true catholicks, and good Frenchmen, and in particular, to the holy pious intention of 


our lord; Which moreover by thefe preſents we defire to declare to have no other aim 
vor objec but the Glory of God, the confervation of our holy Roman catholick apoſto- 
lick faith and religion, with the utter extirpation of hereſies and ſchiſms, which have 
reduced this &; 
deſires to ſee principally crowned with its antient ſplendor and majeſty by the eſta- 
bliſhment of a king truly moſt chriſtian; fuch an one God in mercy grant the ſtates- 


general may name; and ſuch an one no heretick was, nor ever can be; Thither then 


min the name of his holineſs do I invite you, to the end, that ſeparating yourſelves to- 
rally from the company and dominion of the heretick, you may with minds free from 
all paffion, and full of an holy zeal and piety toward God and your country, affiſt in all 


2 9 of Frauce to ſo miſerable a condition, which his holinefs 


that you ſhall judge may ſerve to extinguiſh the general combuſtion; which hath even 


almoſt burnt it to aſhes. It is no longer time to propoſe vain excufes and new diffi- 
culties, you ſhall find no others but thoſe that proceed from yourſelves : For if you 


pleafe to come to the faid aſſembly for the effect you ought, we can affure you in the 
ve 


name of all the catholicks, who by God's Grace ft11l perfevered in obedience and 
devotion to the holy apoſtolick ſee, that you ſhall find them moſt ready to receive you; 
and to imbrace (as brothers and true chriſtians, whom with the price of their blood 
and very lives they deſire to ſave) a holy peace and reconciliation with you. Take 


order therefore that in good earneſt we may ſee you there ſeparated from the heretick : 


and in ſuch a caſe demand all the fecurities you ſhall think neceſſary, that you may 
freely go and come, ſpeak and propoſe in the faid affembly all that you ſhall judge 
moſt expedient to attain to the defired end. The duke of Mayenne is ready to grant 
you them, and we on our part make no difficulty to oblige ourſelves that nockitig fal 


done to the contrary in any kind, offering in that reſpect to take you, if there be 


need, under our eſpecial protection, that is, of the holy church; and of the holy apo- 


ſtolick ſee : And we conjure you again, in the name of God, that at laſt you would 


with lively effects ſhew; that you are true catholicks, conforming your intentions to 


that of the chief head of the church, without longer deferring to render to our holy re- 
ligion, and to our country, that faithful duty which it expects from you in this ex- 
tream neceſſity. There is nothing to be expected from your diviſions, but deſolation 
and ruine; and though from elſewhere every thing ſhould ſucceed according to your 


wiſh (which methinks you ſhould not dare to promiſe to yourſelves under an heretick 
head) yet ought you nevertheleſs to conſider, that ſchiſms, which this kingdom ſeems . 


to be full of, do in the end turn into hereſy, which God of his mercy be pleaſed not 
do permit, but rather to enlighten your hearts and minds, making them capable of 
his holy inſpirations and benedictions, to the end that being all united in deed and 
will, in the unity of the holy Roman catholick church, under the obedience of one 


king, who may deſervedly be called moſt chriſtian, you may in this life enjoy a ſe- 
cure tranquility, and finally come to that kingdom which his divine majeſty hath pre: 


pared from eternity for them, who perſevering conſtantly in the communion of his 


aid church, out of which there is no ſalvation, to give cleat teſtimony of theit lively 


faith by holy and virtuous actions. 5 fy 
With this wricing, in appearance like that of the duke of Mayenne's, but indeed 
full of matter very different, did the legat 8 eſtabliſh the principal ene 


ed to the D. 


apart, to diſ- 
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1593, theafſembly to be, not to treat of buſineſs with the catholicks of the king's party, not 
to agree with him if he ſhould reſolve to reconcile himſelf to the church, not to raiſe 

any prince of the blood to the crowns, but to elect a new king, not only depending 

upon the apoſtolitk ſee, but approved alſo by the catholick king, that they might 

make uſe of the power of his arms and moneys to protect and eſtabliſh him. And tho 

the pope (being made acquainted with the legat's inclination, and particularly ad- 

vertiſed by the Venetian ſenate, that there was great ſuſpicion of him, and that many 

were ſcandalized, becauſe they thought he ſeemed to have more care of the ſatistaction 
of the Spaniards, than of the ſafety of the ſtate and religion) did declare himſelf 

much more than he had done before by the pronotary Agucchi, by the means of Mon- 
pope Clmms Ig nor Iunocentio Malvagia, ſent by him to be commiſſary of the army in the ſtead of 
Vit I. ſends Matteucci, and. gave him particular commiſſion, that above all things he ſhould take 
Tznocentioa heed of a monſtrous election, not generally approved, and that might be like to cauſe 
Mavagia into ne w/) wars more pernicious than the former; yet the legat (either becauſe he really 
ph e e way thought the intereſts of religion ſo linked to thoſe of Spain, that they could not be ſe- 
miſlary Mat. parated; or in reſpect of his own private deſigns, which perſuaded him to get the 
teucci, with catholick king's favour abſolutely ; or elſe by reaſon of the erimity he had contracted 
more particu- with the king, becauſe of. the declarations made by the parliaments againſt him; or 
= 3 that the pope's ſo obſcure commiſſions were not well underſtood by him) did not take 
bl 455 "be himſelf off from his firſt manner of treating, but with the pretence and colour of re- 
Legat; but ligion, (which truly was very great) did wonderfully ſerve all the plots and practices 
they werk of the Spaniſh miniſters. Thefe were yet uncertain of the means, but moſt certain of 
mall Effect. the end of theif treating; the council of Spain having determined, that for the greater 
decency and ſpeciouſneſs, the union of the crowns ſhould not be mentioned; a thing 

rather to be diſcourſed of in the infancy, than to be hoped for in effect; but that the 

election of the Infanta Tjabella ſhould be propounded, which by divers ways came to 

the ſame end, e 5 EG . 

The Hare But at this time in Paris there was no other Spaniſh miniſters except Diego d Foarra, 
Council re. who continuing his diſaffection to the duke of Mayenne, and being of opinion that 
ſolves to pro- without him the catholick king's forces, money and authority were ſufficient to cauſe 


poſe the Elec- the ſtates to make that election, continued ſtill private practices with 3 3 


— nr all which nevertheleſs came perfectly to the duke of Mayenne's knowledge. 


to be Queen 


auren- 
20 Suarez de Figueroa, duke of Feria, appointed head of the embaſſy, was expect- 


of France, ed, and with him Inigo de Mendozza, a moſt learned Spaniſb lawyer, ſent to diſpute _ 


Diego d Toar- (by way of right) the Jawful ſucceſſion of the Infanta, and Juan Baptiſta Taſſis, who, 
7a, ill affet- that he might give them information, was gone as far as the confines of Flanders to 


of Mayenxe, Miert them: but theſe alſo came with an impreſſion that the Infanta's right was evident, 


practices with and that the catholick king's forces and authority were ſo feared in France, that 


the Deputies without the duke of Mayenne they ſhould be able to obtain their intent of the aſſem« 
of the States bly: And though Juan Baptiſta Taſſis told them otherwiſe, believing that without 

PT chern to the duke of Mayenne they could not compaſs any end; yet they being prepoſſeſſed 
the Election With the opinions of Spain, and far from the moderate counſels which the duke of Par- 
of the Infanta, ma in his life time had held and repreſented, perſevered in their conceit, and conti- 
but every one ued on their practices in the manner they were begun. Juan Baptiſta Taſſis, and to- 
33 gether with him the counſellors of Flanders, who Knew the French humour, and by 
to the Duke reaſon of their neighbourhood ſaw things at a nearer diſtance, couulſelled that they 


of Mayenne's ſhould march into France with a powerful army, and that with it count Charles of 


| Knowledge. Mansfelt (to whom that charge was committed) ſhould draw near to Paris: That at the 


ſame time with great ſums of money they fhould gain the duke of Mayenne eſpecally, 
and then the other principal lords, and every particular deputy that had credit and au- 
thority in the aſſembly; and that to the lords of the houſe of Lorain, who were chief of 
the union, large advantageous offers ſhould be made, and full ſecurity given them for 
their performance; and with theſe conditions, and not otherwiſe, they thought the ele- 
ction of the Infanta which was to be propounded, e be brought about; for if the 
French were not beſieged and taken, on the one ſide by profit, and on the other by 


fear, they thought it impoſſible that of their own voluntary will they ſhould ever con- 

ſent to ſubmit themſelves to the Spaniſh dominions : And if the princes of Lorain, 

who were in ſo great power, and in a very near hope that one of them might attain 
to the crown, were not by exceeding high and ſecure conditions removed from 

that deſign, they did not think that ever they would condeſcend to transfer — to 
| Others, 
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others, which they pretended to for themſelves : Beſides; there was no doubt, but 4-95. 
| | Age eine” ” EY bre 1553. 

that to eſtabliſh an election ſo new, and ſo contrary to the nature of the Fretch, power- 
ful and extraordinary forces were neceſſary, and ſuch preparations of ſoldiery; mo- 
ney and commanders, as might dvercome thoſe difficulties and oppoſitions which would 
diſcover themſelves much more in the progreſs, than in the beginning of the buſineſs, 
To this was added; that to break into a matter of ſo great difficulty; a great increaſe 
of reputation was neceſſary; and a certainty that the king of Navarre might, without 
much length of time, be overcome and ſuppreſſed 3 which was not poſſible to be effec: 
ted without very great ſtore of men and money. TAG ed aaa. * 

| Theſe were the ſolid and well-grounded counſels of thoſe; who; Judging with rea- 
ſon of the importance and weightineſs of thoſe affairs; were of opinion, that for the 
catholick king's honour, the thing ſhould not be propounded; Without an infallible 
_ certainty of bringing it perfectly to an end. But thoſe that were newly come from e San 
Spain, either by reaſon of the different opinion that was there, vr of the relations given Miniſters ill 
by Diego d' Tvarra, judged quite differently that neither many forces ought to be drawri informed of 
into France, nor much money diſtributed, nor that the houſe of Lorain ſhould have dhe inclinati- 
ſatisfaction in deeds, but in words and appearance only; becauſe, by keeping the duke e 


of Mayenne low, and by driving him and his party into a ſtrait, they thought they the parte 
ſhould put them upon a neceſſity of conſenting to their demands; that thereby they Mayenne's au 
might obtain ſuch aſſiſtance from them, as might raiſe them from the abject conditi- thority, con- 


on they were reduced to: For they were moreover informed, that they were not inclin- ya 1 


ed to content them willingly ; that if they ſhould free the league, and particularly the Nan, 
city of Paris, from their preſent want and ſcarcity, they would not afterward be con- proſecute 
tent to condeſcend to the catholick king's will; gratitude being but à weak inſtrument, their Treaty i 
where ſuch weighty matters were treated on; but that then rather they would conſent eng * 
unto it, when they ſaw no other remedy to free themſelves from miſery; which would | 
be ſo much the more effectual, but how much the more nearly it preſſed and ſtraiten- 
ed them: That to give money now, was but to throw-it away, without any ground 
or aſſurance that it ſhould produce the effect, and to ſatisfy the greedineſs of thoſe who 
being once glutted with Spaniſb gold, and having compaſſed their owndefigns, would 
not care afterward to ſatisfy their promiſes as they ought: That in plenty and profpe- 
rity the French would be proud and inſolent; but in want and neceſſity, abje& and 
_ tractable : That it was not fit to diſmember the kingdom; and tear it in pieces, to give 
part to this, and part to that man of the houſe of Lorain, thereby to attain to it af 
terwards, being weak, mangled and deſtroy ccc. 
The preſent ſtate of the catholick king's affairs inclined moſt toward this counſel : 
for his treaſures at this time being much exhauſted by his paſt expences, and by the 
commotions of Arragon, he could not draw together thoſe ſums that would have been 
neceſſary for the firſt advice: And the affairs of the low-countries, and of the army 
there, being, by reaſon of the duke of Parma's death, in great weakneſs and confu- 
ion, it was not poſſible to make ſo great a body of men, as the contrivance of that de- 
ſign required: and finally, the nature of the Spaniards made them begin with thrift 
and parſimony to manage the affairs of that kingdom, which was not yet begun to 
be obtained. For theſe reaſons; the Spaniſh miniſters would needs follow the laſt coun- 
ſel ; perſwading themſelves alſo, that by their arts, and the legat's aſſiſtance, they 
ſhould overcome many difficulties, and that with words and promiſes they might ſup- Fas Bake wh 
_ ply; where deeds were defective. Hot | | E 


But the duke of Mayenne, to whom theſe conceits were in great part known, was very n the 
certain, that without his will and conſent they could never obtain any thing; and by Spaniſb prac- 
reaſon he ſaw the Spaniſh miniſters ſo diſaffefted.to him, but much more becauſe he tices,a he was 
hoped to attain the kingdom for himſelf, was wholly averſe from contenting them ; 1 
only the diſcords that aroſe between him and the others of his family, held him in bonſent none 
ſuſpence : For the duke of Lorain ſtill pretended right unto the kingdom; and the ſu- of their de- 
periority above the reſt of his family; and the dukes of Cuiſe and Nemours pretended bar would 
to the crown no leſs than he; the firſt; by reaſon of the name and merits of his fa- ® Falk, 6 
ther, upon whoſe blood (as he ſaid) the whole ſtructure of the league was greunded : Mea 9 © ak 
and the other, becauſe of his proſperous defence of Paris, whereby he judged himſelf pretenſions 
to have deſerved more than any one of the reſt, and to have that people at his devotion : which the, 
1 


| beſides that, being both of them young and unmarried, they were not ſo averſe from A 1 


the election of the Infanta, hoping that one of them might be deſtined for her huſband: the Crown 48 
| | | 5 . | The well as he. 
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1:92, The duke of Mayenne being led by this doubt, reſolved to x e many ſtrings to his 
— bow, that he might have ſeveral ways to hinder the Siebe — = bring 
his on buſineſſes to their appointed end, Whereupon, after having by his declara- 
tion invited the catholicks of the king's party to a treaty, (a weapon by him eſteemed 
moſt powerful, to eroſs the Spa niards in the buſineſs) he alſo cauſed the cardinal of 
Bourbon's deſign to be renewed, that he might keep it alive, and make uſe of it in con- 
venient time and place: and Jehan le Maiſtre, a man totally depending upon his will, 
having after the death of preſident Briſſon taken the place of firſt preſident of the par- 
liament, he began by his means not only to deal with the counſellors of that parlia- 
ment, and magiſtrates of that city, but allo with thoſe, who, becauſe they inclined to 
favour the king, were called Politicts, that in time of need he might alſo make uſe 
of their help; and having found the parliament moſt diſpoſed to his defigns, and 
_ grounding himſelf very much upon the ſupport of the commanders of the militia cho — 
ſen and raiſed by him, he propounded and obtained (for the greater reputation of ſo 
great an aſſembly, and for the greater aſſurance of the election of a king, a thing of 
fo great weight and confequence) that alſo the parliament and Governors of provinces, 
and the commanders of the militia, might vote in the aſſembly of the ſtates, not 
every one by himſelf, but by deputies for each body, to the end, that by the coun- 
terpoiſe of theſe, he might ballance the votes of the other deputies, if they ſhould ever 
diſſent from his will; wherein (becauſe he was exceeding well verſed in the bufineſs, 
and knew the perſons very particularly) he proceeded with ſo much art and diſſimu- 
lation, that the Spaniſh miniſters and the legat did not take notice of many things till 
after they were eſtabliſhed ; and he gained more men with art than they were able to 
do with Gold or promiſes; and on the other fide, they could hardly deſign the fram- 
| ing an engine, but he, ſounding the end of it, found many evaſions to diffolve or 
The Overture hinder it. : | | | | 


2 0 bay won In this ſtate of things, time no longer allowing, that the celebration of the ſtares 
Fan.26.1593 ſhould be deferred, the overture (as they call it) of the aſſembly was made upon the 
| fix and twentieth of January, at which all the deputies being met in the hall of the 
Dos way of Louvre, and with them all the magiſtrates and officers of the crown, the duke of 
ting vadke the Mayenne ſitting under the cloth of ſtate, (as kings are wont to do) ſaid, That he had 
Cloth of State called, and with very much ado aſſembled that folemn meeting, that they might take 
as King in the ſome courſe to find a remedy for the calamities and miferies that afflicted their com- 
Hall of the mon country: He exaggerated the evils of the preſent condition, the danger of reli- 
en ce K O. gion, and the unhappineſs of the war, and concluded, that the only remedy was the 
verture of the election of a king, who in the firſt place ſhould be ſo conſtant and ſincere a catholick, 
States,exhort- that he ſhould prefer the Good and honour of the holy church before his own life; and 
ing them to e. jn the ſecond, ſhould be ſuch an one for valour, experience and reputation, that not 
_ King able only unruly minds might willingly obey him, but alſo might be able to fight with and 
to ſuſtain the conquer the enemies of the church and kingdom. Wherefore he exhorted the aſſem- 
Weight of the bly, that being met, not to maderate Grievances, or to find means to pay the debts 
Crown, of the crown, (things ordinarily introduced to be treated of in the ſtates) bur to pro- 
| vide a king, a paſtor for themſelves, and the whole people of the greateſt kingdom of 
_ Chriſtendom, they ſhould not let themſelves be carried away without any private in- 
tereſts, but ſhould take that holy, that worthy reſolution, which the preſent need and 
their common ſafety required. | | | | 

When he had done ſpeaking, cardinal Pelle-ve, as eccleſiaſtical preſident of the aſ- 
ſembly, with a long tedious oration full of digreſſions, praiſed the duke of Mayenne's 
| zeal and valour, and by ſeveral ways coming round about again, concluded at laſt with 
exhorting the aſſembly to elect a king, who, as the preſent exigency required, might 
be totally devoted to the holy apoſtolick ſee, and an enemy to hereſy, againſt which 
more than any thing elſe, it was at that preſent neceſſary to make oppoſition. The 
baron de Senecey for the nobility ſpake to the ſame effect, but much more briefly, and to 

the purpoſe ; and the ſame did Honor? de Laurent, counſellor in the parliament of Pro- 

vence, for the third order of the commons. There was nothing elſe treated of at this firſt 

meeting, it being the cuſtom only to uſe theſe ceremonies at the firſt overture. 
| The next day in a particular meeting, which was held among the chiefeſt about this 

The Cardinal buſineſs, there was a very ſharp diſpute between the legat joined with the Spaniſh am- 
Leęats Pro. baſſador, and ſome of the greateſt perſonages of the aſſembly ; for the legat pro- 
poſition. poſed, That at the ſecond ſeſſion for the beginning of the ſtates, all e ea 
| Rs olemn 
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lolemn oath, never to be reconciled to, nor acknowledge the king of Navarre for ſu- 1 593. 
perior, though he ſhould turn his religion, and make ſhow to live as a catholick; 
to which the duke of Mayenne not conſenting, as «ung ay” different from his prac- 
tices and intentions, the other deputies that were preſent ſpake againſt it with di- 
vers reaſons : But the legat urging, with wonderful vehemence; at laſt the arch. 
biſhop of Lyons ſaid, that the = were catholicks, obedient to the holy church The Arch. bi. 
under the ſuperiority of the apoſtolick See in ſuch caſes, and met together in obedi- ſhop of Lyon: 
ence to the pope, and that therefore they would not be ſo impudent as to go about to bis Anfwer. 
bind his hands, and preſumptuouſly to declare that which he had rot deelirad: re- 
venting his judgments, and declaring the king of Navarre irreconcilable to the church 
by a vain determination, which was out of the ſecular power, and wholly proper to 
the eccleſiaſtical juriſcliction; and that therefore they were reſolved not to proceed to 
that oath, leaſt they ſhould offend their own conſciences, and the majeſty and juriſ- 
diction of the pope and the apoſtolick ſee. Which reaſon, with the decency there- 
of, ſtopt the legat's mouth; and the duke of Mayenne's intention not to proteed to 
that declaration prevailed, 29755 . FEW WA pn Le PR 
But upon the twenty eighth day there came one of the king's trum Nets to the A Trompetof 
Gate of the city, — to be brought in, that he might deliver a packet of letters :: Hang 8 
directed to the count de Belin Governor of it, and being aſked what his buſineſs was? and brings a 
he anſwered freely and publickly, that he brought a declaration of the catholicks Packet to the 
of the king's party, addreſſed to the aſſembly of the ſtates 5 and being come before Governor, 


| 2 | 4, which being . 
the Governor, he gave the letters into his hand, and made the contents of them more boened by thi 


fully known among the people. The Governor carried the packet to the duke of Nuke of May- 


Mayenne who lay troubled in his bed; and not being willing to open it, but in the une in the 
preſence of all the confederates, he ſent for the legate, the cardinal of Pelle-ve, Diego preſence of che 
d' Tvarra, the ſieur de Baſſompierre ambaſſador from the duke of Lorain, the arch-bi- eee 
ſhop of Lyons, monſieur de Roſhe, the count de Belin, the viſcount de Tavannes, the wn n : 
ſieur de Villars by him newly declared admiral, monſieur de Villeroy, preſident Fean- Catholick . _ 
nin, and two of the ordinary ſecretaries, which they called ſecretaries of ſtate ; in the lords and Pre- 

preſence of whom, the cover being taken off, there was a writing found with this lates of the 
_,:. | Feels | 8 4 211; Ming's MY 
The Propoſition of the Princes, Prelates, Officers of the Crown, and chief Catholick Lordi, 
as well Counſellors of the King, as others now preſent with his Majeſty ; tending to the 

end of obtaining Peace, ſo neceſſary to this Kingdom for the Conſervation of the Catho- 

lick Religion, and of the State: made to the Duke of Mayenne and the Princes of his 
Family, the Lords and other perſons ſent by ſome Cities and Corporations, at this preſent 
| afembled in the City of Paris. | $61 We 

Having ſeen the title; andevery one being deſirous to hear the contents; the writing 

was read by one of the ſecretaries, being of this tenor following, | 


1 E princes, prelates, officers of the crown, and chief catholick lords; as well 
1 of the council, as attendants of his majeſty, having ſeen a declaration printed at 
Paris in the name of the duke of Mayenne, dated in the month of December, pubiſhed 
with the ſound of the trumpet in the faid city upon the fifth day of this preſent 
month of Fanuary, as is found at the bottom of it, and which came into their hands 
at Chartres, do acknowledge, and ate of opinion with the ſaid duke of Mayepne, 
that the continuance of this war, bringing the ruin and deſtruction of the ſtate, doth 
alſo by neceſſary conſequence draw along with it the ruine of the catholick religion; 
as experience hath but too well ſhewed us, to the great Grief of the ſaid princes; 
lords, and catholick ſtates, who de acknowledge the king, whom God hath given 
them, and ſerve him as they are naturally obliged, having with this duty, ever niade 
the conſervation of the catholick religion their principal aim; and have then always 
been moſt animated with their arms and forces to defend the crown under the obedi- 
ence of his majeſty, when they have ſeen ſtrangers, enemies to the greatneſs of this 
monarchy, and to the honour and Glory of the French name, enter into this Kingdom 
for it is too evedent, that they tend to nothing elſe but to diſſipate it, and from its diſ- 
ſipation would follow an immortal war, which in time could produce no other 
effects, ſave the total ruine of the clergy, 1712 gentry, Cities and countries, 
e 74 * 1 
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an event which would alſo infallibly happen to the catholick religion in this king- 
dom. Thence it is, that all good Frenchmen, and all thoſe that are truly zealous there- 
of, ought to ſtrive with all their forces to hinder the firſt inconvenience, from which 
the ſecond is inſeparable, and both inevitable by the continuation of the war. The 
true means to prevent them, would be a good peace, and a reconciliation between 
thoſe whom the misfortune hereof keeps to divided and armed to the deſtruction of 
one another : For upon this foundation religion would be reſtored, churches preſerv- 
ed, the clergy maintained in their eſtates and reputation, and juſtice ſettled again; the 
nobility would recover their antient force and vigour, for the defence and quiet of 
the kingdom; the cities would recover their loſſes and ruins, by the re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of commerce; trades, and employments (maintainers of the people) which are 
in a manner utterly extinct; the univerſities would again betake themſelves to the 
ſtudy of ſciences, which in times paſt have cauſed this kingdom to flouriſh, and giv- 


en ſpendor and ornament unto it, which at this preſent languiſh, and are, by little 


and lirtle, waſting to nothing ; the fields would again be tilled, which in ſo many pla- 
ces are left fallow and barren, and inſtead of the fruits they were wont to bring forth 
for man's nouriſhment, are now covered with thorns and thiſtles ; in ſum, by peace 
every one might do his duty; God might be ſerved, and the people, enjoying a lecure 
peace, would bleſs thoſe who had procured them that happineſs ; whereas, on the con- 
trary, they will have juſt cauſe to complain, and curſe thoſe that ſhall hinder it. 
To this effect, upon the declaration which the ſaid duke of Mayenne makes by his 
writing, as well in his own name, as in the names of the reſt of his party aſſembled in 
Paris, where he alledgeth, that he hath called the ſtates, to take ſome courſe and coun- 
ſel for the good of the catholick religion, and the repoſe of this kingdom ; it being 
clear, that if for no other reaſon, yet becauſe of the place alone (where it is neither 
lawful nor reaſonable, that any other but they of their own party ſhould interview) no 
reſolution can proceed from it, that can be valid or profitable for the effect which he 
hath publiſhed : And it being rather moſt certain, that this can nothing but inflame 
the War ſo much the more, and take away all hopes and means of reconciliation ; the 


_ faid princes, prelates, officers of the crown, and other catholick lords, now pre- 
fent with his majeſty being certain, that the other princes, lords, and catholick 


ſtates who acknowledge him, do concur with them in the ſame zeal towards the catho- 
lick religion, and the good of the ſtate, as they agree in the obedience and fide- 
lity due unto their king and natural prince; have, in the name of all, and with the leave 
and permiſſion of his majeſty, thought fir, by this writing, to make known to the ſaid 
duke of Mayenne, and the other princes of his family, prelates, lords, and other per- 


ſons aſſembled in the city of Paris, that if they will enter into conference and com- 


munication about the means proper to bury theſe tumults, for the conſervation of the 


catholick religion and of the ſtate, and depute any perſon of worth and integrity to 


meet jointly at a place which may be choſen between Paris and St. Denis, they will 
on their parts ſend thither upon the day that ſhall be appointed and agreed upon, to 
receive and carry all thoſe reſolutions and overtures which may be propoſed: for fo good 
a purpoſe, as they are confident, that if every one will bring thoſe good inclinations he = 


| is obliged to, which they for their parts promiſe to do, means may be found to attain to 


ſo great a happineſs : Proteſting before God and men, that if, neglecting this way, they 
ſhall uſe other unlawful means, which cannot chuſe but be pernicious to religion and 


the ſlate, if they ſhall compleat the reducing of France to the laſt period of all calami- 


ty and miſery, making it a prey and a ſpoil to the inſatiable greedineſs of the Spani- 
ards, and a trophy of their inſolency, gotten by the practices and blind paſſions of a 
part of them, who carry the name of Frenchmen, degenerating from the duty which 


hath been held in great veneration by our anceſtors; the fault of that evil that ſhall 


come thereby, cannot, nor ought not juſty to be aſcribed to any others than thofe who 


| ſhall be netoriouſly known to be the ſole authors of ſuch a refuſal, as men who pre- 


fer the ways that are fit to ſerve their own particular greatneſs and ambition, and 
that of their fomentors, before thoſe who aim at the Glory of God, and the ſatety 
of the kingdom. Given in the king's council (where the ſaid princes and lords have 
purpoſely aſſembled themſelves, and, with his majeſty's permiſſion, reſolved to make 


the above-ſaid propoſitions and overtures) at Chartres the ſeven and twentieth of Janu- 
ary, 1593. Subſcribed Revol. 3 


The 
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The firſt mover of this writing, penned and preſented in this manner, was the 1 592; 
ſieur de Villeroy: for being of himſelf averſe to the Spaniſh attempt, and rather inclined 22 
to an agreement with the king, than to any other reſolution; and being ſet on by 
the duke of Mayenne, deſirous to put ſome treaty on foot, to make uſe of ir as Occaſi- 
on ſhould ſerve, for his own advantage, wrote to his brother-in-law the ſieur de Fen- The Sieur de 
ry, that addreſſing himſelf to the duke of Nevers and the other catholick lords that 7 uleroy averſe 
were with the king, he ſhould ſhew them in how great danger the affairs of the king- to the Spani- 
dom were, with how much carneſtneſs the Spaniards had ſer themſelves to promote 2.4% ada 
the election of the [nfanta Iſabella, how many there were, that for their own intereſts Sony 1 
favoured that election, and how the duke of Mayenne, who had never been able to to the Sieur 4 
indure the king to be reconciled to the church, was now in ſuch a neceſſity; that he Flury to ad- 
would be conſtrained to agree with the catholick king, if by ſome means they did not vertiſe theCa- 
interrupt thoſe proceedings. That they ſhould conſider, if ſtrangers ſhould obtain _ 2 
their intent, and that the lords of the houſe of Lorain, and the other confederates. King and 4 
ſhould work, © themſelves unto it, in how great danger the king would be to be depri- and of the At- 
ved of the kingdom, being to fight with the Spaniſh power, which then would em. tempts to 
ploy itſelf wholly to his ruin ; the minds of the French confederates would become ir- nn 3 
reconcileable, as if of their own accord they had put themſelves under the ſervitude, to be deded 
and engaged themſelves under the dominion of ſtrangers: the way to a reconciliation Queen: 
with the pope and with the church would be ſhut up; when once he ſhould have ap- 
proved of the election which the ſtates were to make within a few weeks; and that 
therefore time was not to be loſt, but ſome way found to interrupt the courle of thoſe 
deſigns. | | = 1 ITS ana nf ent T 
| Theſe conſiderations were repreſented by the ſieur de Fleury, not only to the duke 
of Nevers, but to Gaſpar count of Schombergh, who about that time having been ſent 
for by the king, was come to court. He by birth was a German, and by nature a 
man not only of great courage, but free in his opinions and words; and for his expe- 
rience and valour, highly eſteemed by every one; wary in his courſes, provident in 
his actions, infinitely inclined and very faithful to the King, and (which at that time 
vas much to the purpoſe) one, who had not been preſent at the conſultations that had 
been held among the catholicks about forſak ing him, and for this cauſe had more au- 
thority and belief with him to treat upon this buſineſs, than the duke of Nevers and 
many others: Wherefore, being of opinion, that the conſiderations repreſented by 
PHilleroy were moſt important, and that to them many others were added; for already 
every one knew that the cardinal of Bourbon was thinking to depart, and go over to 
the league, and that many princes of the blood, and other lords, were inclined to fol- 
low that reſolution ; that the catholicks for the moſt part holding themſelves deceived . 
and mocked by the king's promiſes, were very ill ſatisfied ; and that every one weary 
of the war, longed impatiently for peace, he found a fit conjuncture to diſcourſe with = 
the king about it; and with ſolid effectual eloquence, wherein he was very prevalent, 
made him fully acquainted with thoſe reaſons, which out of reſpe& were coldly; 
and but in part repreſented to him by others; and demonſtrated to him the nearneſs of 
his ruine, unleſs he ſuddenly took ſome courſe to content the catholicks, and to croſs 


the deſigns and attempts of the Spaniards. The conjuncture of the time was alſo fa- 


vourable: for the king's late proſperities had brought him into ſuch a condition, that if 
the catholicks perſevered conſtantly to ſerve him, he had but little need of foreign 
forces: which of how little benefit they were, and how much miſchief they did to The Duke of 
his country, he himſelf had already found : The ſieur du Pleſſis was far off, who; Bouillon, a 
with his reaſons, partly theological, partly political, was wont to with- hold him, and Hugonot, was 
put ſcruples in his mind, to the end he might not * his religion: and the duke ever of Opini- 

of Bouillon, then head of the Hugonots, who was preſent at the buſineſs, had ever Kii _—_ 
been one of thoſe who were of opinion, that the king could never be a peaceable poſ- 1 | 
ſeſſor of the crown, unleſs he changed his religion: and perchance for his own intereſt able Poſſeſſor 
it diſpleaſed him not that the king ſhould turn catholick, to the end the firſt of his Crown 
place among the Hugonots might remain to him: Wherefore all thoſe obſtatles being el Cache, 
removed, and neceſſity urging; for already the cardinal of Bourbon and count Soiffons, — he 
with many others, began to talk very plainly ; and the ſtates aſſembled by the league end he might 
being in much greater conſideration with the king, than perhaps they were with the femain Head 
confederates themſelves ; after many conſultations with the duke of Bouillon; the nf mY Hugo- 
duke of Nevers, the high-chancellor, and 3 de Thou, to whom, by. reaſon. © 
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1593. of his learning and experience, the king gave much credit, he reſolved that the ca- 
tholicks ſhould make this overture, with intent either to interrupt the courſe of the 


flates by that means, or elſe to reſolve upon an accommodation and reconciliation with 
the apoſtolick ſee, and the lords of the houſe of Lorain. 


a As ſoon as the writing was read in the preſence of the duke of Mayenne, and the 
Lhe _ 5 other lords, the cardinal of Piacenza roſe up in choler, and without conſultation or de- 
42 cher. liberation, ſaid angerly, that that propoſition was full of hereſies, and that they were 
poſitions of hereticks that ſhould take it into conſideration, and therefore it was by no means fit- 
the King's ting to give any anſwer to it: Cardinal Pelle-ve and Diego d' Ivarra aſſented without 
Catholicks. any demur 3 but the duke of Mayenne remained in ſuſpence, as alſo the reſt that were 
preſent, who durſt not immediately oppoſe the legat's words. But Villeroy and 
Jeannin, not loſing courage, without contradicting the cardinal, found another eva- 
ſion, and ſaid, That the writing not being directed to the duke of Mayenne alone, 
but to the whole aſſembly of the ſtates, and the trumpet having freely ſaid ſo to many 
at his entrance into the city, whereby the buſineſs was become publick, it was fit to 
communicate it to the ſtates, and refer it to them, to the end that the deputies might 
not be diſguſted in the very beginning, and believe that they were not freely and fairly 
dealt withal, but that endeavours were uſed to conceal many things from them, and 
to deceive them: That this would be an ill beginning, and would not only cauſe 
ſuſpicion, but alſo diſunion among the deputies. The count de Belin added, that 
the trumpet had not only told, that the writing was directed to the whole aſſembly, 
but had alſo ſcattered ſome copies of it among the people, as he thought he had 
heard, whereby it was ſo much the more publick, and could net be concealed from 
the deputies. | | 
It is concluded Tt was determined that every one ſhould conſider of what he thought moſt conve- 
by rr Votes nient to reſolve about it in the ſame place againſt the next day; which being come, 
Part of ne though the legat and Spaniſh ambaſſador laboured ſtifly that the writing might be ſup- 
Lords in the Preſſed and rejected, the duke of Mayenne nevertheleſs, with the votes of the major 
private Meet- part, concluded, not to uſe his deputies ill, nor give them cauſe of diſtaſte ; but bear- 
ing, that the ing that reſpect to them which was fit, would have the writing read in the full aſſem- 
er, 4 read bly, where afterwards that ſhould be reſolved on that ſhould be thought moſt conve- 
in the Aſſem. nient: Which while it was deferred, by reaſon of the contrariety of opinions, and of 
bly of the the obſtacles that were interpoſed, the king being at Chartres, publiſhed a manifeſt _ 
States, not- upon the nine and twentieth day; wherein, after having briefly atteſted his ſingular 
8 affection toward the general Good and ſafety, he ſaid he was extreamly grieved to have 
ages E. happened in ſuch perverſe times, wherein many degenerating from that fidelity to- 
gat and the wards their princes, which had ever been peculiar to the French nation, did now uſe 
| Spaniards. all their ſtudies and endeavours to oppugne the royal authority, under the pretence of 
4 who of religion; which pretence, how falſely it was uſurped by them, was clearly ſeen in the 
publiſhed od war twice attempred againſt the happy memory of Henry the Third, which it was not 
the King at poſſible to value ſo much as to think the cauſe thereof could be attributed to matter of 
Chartres, religion, he having ever been moſt catholick, and moſt ebſervant of the ſee of Rome, 
and employed with his arms even againſt thoſe that were not of the catholick reli- 
gion, to ſubdue them, at the ſame time when they having furiouſly taken arms, ran 
to Tours to ſuppreſs and beſiege him; and that now it was more clear than the ſun it 
ſelf, how improperly and unjuſtly they made uſe of the ſame colour againſt him; for 
by how much the more they ſought to maſk and palliate their malignity under that 
ſpecious cloke, ſo much the more, breaking forth, did it ſhew itſelf clearly to the eyes 
of all men; nor was there any one who knew not, that their conſpiracy, attempted 
for the oppreſſion and ruine of their country, was not cauſed by zeal to religion; but 
that their union appeared manifeſtly to be compoſed of three kinds of perſons for three 
different reaſons : Firſt, the wickedneſs of them, who led by an incredible deſire to 
poſſeſs and diſſipate the kingdom, had made themſelves heads and authors of this re- 
bellion. Secondly, the craftineſs of ſtrangers, antient enemies to the French name 
and crown, who having found this opportunity of executing their inveterate deſigns, 
had voluntarily joined themſelves with their aſſiſtance to be companions in ſo perfi- 
dious a conſpiracy. And laſtly, the fury of ſome of the meaneſt dregs of the peo- 
ple, who being abandoned by fortune to extreme beggary and miſcry, or elſe led by 
their miſdeeds in fear of juſtice, out of a defire of ſpoil, or hope of impunity, had 57 
| | 2 : pins 
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thered: themſelves together to this factious confederacy. But it being the cuſtom of 
divine providence to draw Good out of evil, ſo it had now mien come to paſs, 


ſince that the duke of Mayenne, by ſetting down in writing his reaſons of ne | 


a congregation in Paris, by him called the ſtates, had clearly laid open and manifeſte 


his deſigns. by his own.copteſſion, ; for ſtrivin with all his power diſſemblin gl y to IF 
preſent the face of an honeſt man, and to make it believed that he had no thought of 


uſur ping that which belonged not unto, him, he could not in the interim give greater 
teſtimony: of his ambition and impiety toward his country, than by framing an edi, 
and, fealing it with the royal ſeal, for the convocation of th | | | 

only to the royal power, and never communicated to any other; whereby he had 


made clear to the world his uſurpation of the royal office and majeſty, and his crime 


of highs treaſon, having taken upon him the royal miniſtry, and the proper marks of 
ſovereignty. But what eye was fo dazled, or what mind ſo blinded, as not to ſee how 


falſe - thoſe things were which he had inſerted in his edict with ſo much pomp of | 


words? That the laws permitted him not to render due obſervance and obedience to 


the king God had given him: a lie as apparent, as it is true, that the Saligue-Law, a 
, wholſome fundamental one, born at one birth with the kingdom, hath ever been the 
Baſis of the ſubjects obedience, and the foundation and ſafety of the ctown : That 


open injury is done to the conſtitution of this law, when the lawful dominion of him 


is called in doubt or controverſy, who, by the preſcribed order of it is called by God 


unto the crown : That the force and authority of this law is ſo great and venerable, that 
no other law hath power. to prejudice it, and the kings themſelves, which are looſe 


from other laws, are ſubject, and not ſuperior to this alone; and that therefore it 


was a vain thing to alledge againſt it the Decree of the ſtates at Blois in the year 76; for 
not the king, nor the ſtates, but the law itſelf, ought to decide the ſucceſſion of the 
Kingdom: and yet, what man of ſound underſtanding could ever hold the aſſembly at 


Blois to be a lawful congregation of the ſtates? in which the liberty of votes being 


taken away, and the voice of goed men ſuppreſſed, there was nothing elſe minded 
by the conſpirators of that confederacy (the fruits whereof are now found) but to 
oppugn the king's authority who then reigned, and to reduce him to the ſlavery of 
his enemies, diſpoſing of the affairs of the kingdom, according to the will and faney 
of factious perſons : That perchance that violence uſed againſt him, from which he 
had ſo much laboured to defend and free himſelf was not clear enough : who was he 
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that could believe the late king would voluntarily break and vielate that law, by | 


virtue of which his Grandfather Francis the Firſt was come unte the crown? But, 
what needed there other proofs? The ſame men who had forcibly and treacherouſly 


cauſed that decree to be made, had themſelves waved, forſaken, and declared it in- 


effectual and of no validity: for if the duke of Mayenne had eſteemed that conſtitu- 
tion valid, after the ſeditious depoſing of king Henry the third cauſed by him, he 
would not have entitled himſelf lieutenant- general of the ſtate and crown of France 
before the kingdom were vacant, but lieutenant to the cardinal of Bourbon, to whom, 


by that ſeditious decree, the kingdom appertained. But what? not only then, 


but alſo after the king's death (who was by them cauſed to be. murdered) he, for 


three months together, uſurped the ſame title, declaring, how little valid he eſteemed 


the determination of thoſe ſtates ; that therefore it was manifeſt and known, that it 
was not out of reyerence to the determination of his own ſtates, which they now pub- 
liſh, that he made uſe afterwards of the feigned perſon of the cardinal of Bourbon, 
when it was convenient for him; but thereby to uſurp the royal power and miniſtry, 
and to gain time and means to eſtabliſh himſelf in his intended uſurpation. But that 
no leſs vain was the reaſon he alledged, viz. T hat he was not a Catholick, but of a 


different religion; for he was neither infidel nor pagan, but confeſſed the ſame God 


and the ſame redeemer the Catholicks confeſs and adore ; nor ought ſome difference 


in opinion to make ſuch a deſperate irreconcilable diviſion. That he would not be 


obſtinate, nor retuſe to be taught and inſtructed, and that he was ready, if his error 
were ſhewn him, to forſake it, and reduce himſelf to thoſe rites which the Catholicks 
of his kingdom defired, and that he wiſhed he could, with ſafety of conſeience, take 
away all ſcruples from all his ſubjects; but he prayed the Catholicks not to wonder if 


he did not fo eaſily leave that religion which he ſucked with his milk, nor ought it to 


appear ſtrange, that he ſhould not forſake the antient inſtitution of his life, unleſs firſt 
he were made to ſee the error, which they were of opinion he was in, which when it 
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ſhould come to paſs, no body ſhould need to defire his readineſs and willingnefs to con - 
demn his fault, and enter into that way which ſhould be known to be the beſt. That it 
was fit, in a buſineſd that concerned his ſoul and eternal Hfe, he ſhould proceed with 
great circumſpection; and fa much the more, becauſe his example was like to dra 
many with it, whom he would nat help to damn, but willingly to ſave them if he could. 
That therefore he had often demanded counſels, not to oppoſe himſelf againſt thofe 
already celebrated, as his enemies reported, but, to the end, that he together with 
them of the ſame religion, might be inſtructed and taught thereby : that it was no 
abſurd thing to celebrate a council, and moderate many matters which times and oc- 
caſions produce: and to fay they had l N by other councils, was no- 
thing; for ſo all later councils would have been vain and abſurd in confirming and 
ordering things again which had been ſettled and determined by former ones: That 
if a more ſpeedy and more proper way were found for his inſtruction, he would not 
refuſe it; and that he had given elear teſtimony of it to the world, when he gave 
leave to the Catholicks under his obedience to ſend ambaſſadors to the pope to take 
ſome courſe in it, and when he fo often cauſed his very adverſaries to be told, that in 
the midſt of arms it was no time to talk of converſions, but that?making peace, they 
ſhould reſolve upon a conference wherein he might be inftrufted ; but that they, abu- 


| ſing his Goodneſs, had made ſhew to lend an ear unto it, only when for their own de- 


ſigns they deſired to work a jealouſy in the Spaniards: That it was certain they, ab- 
horred to have him inſtructed, fince now in their writings, they reckon'd it as a thing 
to be defpaired of, having never yet fo much as attempted it, and becauſe that preſent- 
ly as foon as the marquis de Piſani's embaſſy tending to that effect was agreed upon, 
1 had by all poſſible means croffed his negotiation, and brought it ſo to paſs, that 


the pape would not admit him to his audience: That if they publiſhed and vaunted, 


That they would refer the buſineſs wholly to the pope, he on the other fide did not 
deſpair, but the pope at laſt? knowing their ſubtilty and eunning, would take that re- 


ſolution which ſhould be moft conformable to deceney and reafon : That therefore ſe- 


ditious perſons ought no longer to tempt the good Catholicks that ſtood armed for the 


defence and fafety of their country; but that they rather ſhould acknowledge their 
error, and, as members gone aſtray, return to join themſelves with the reſt of the 


body: for, cp ſe the princes of Lorain, who were ſtrangers, all the princes of the 


blaod, prelates, lords, officers of the crown, and in a manner all the ſtrength of the 
Gentry, were of his party, and made the true bedy of France united for the Wn of 
their liberty, and the ſafety of the kingdom: That they ſhould conſider how unwor- 
thy, how manſtrous a thing it was to open the Gates to the Spaniard to come and in- 
vade the bowels of the kingdom ; their anceſtors, and even they themſelves, having 


ſpilt and poured out fa much blood to drive them from their confines: That they ſhould 


ſee how impious that infatiableneſs was, which, for covetouſneſs of Gold, ſold the 


French name, glory, and liberty: but that it was no wonder they felt not the prick 


of conſcience in that bufinefs, fince they felt it not in the moſt crue} paracide com- 


| ledges how he had fayoured and preſerved their religion, and conſtantly and invio- 


mitted on the perſon of the late king, which they were ſo far from deteſting and 
abhorring, that they impioufly attributed it to providence and the hand of God: 


That if (as they now made ſhew) they would be held innoeent of that fact, which 


obſcured the Glory, and laid a foul blot of wicked perfidiouſneſs upon the name of 
the Freuch, they ſhould not at the fame time joy and rejoice at it, commend, exalt, 


and canonize the name of the murderer, and do fo many other barbarous monſtrous 


things; but ſhould rather ſhew that they were moved at ſo great a wickedneſs, and 
refolved to reconcile themſelves to that country that had bred, nouriſhed, and raiſed 
them to the height of Greatneſs ; and not take part with barbarous nations, that are 
enemies to, and ſeparated from France, as in language and manners, ſo in candor and 
difpofition : That if theſe reafons could not prevail to perſuade thoſe that were gone 


aftray, to make them know their error, at leaſt they would confirm the reſolution of 


good Frenchmen, to continue conſtantly in the defence of their country, wherein he 


as he had for the time paſt, fo he would alſo for the future afford them always his ex- 


ample, expoſing his body, health, blood and life before them all, as a ſacrifice for ſo 
worthy, ſo profitable a work: That his affection and devotion till that preſent, were 
fufficientty knawn, and with what tenderneſs of mind he had embraced the Catho- 
licks, conſerved, protected and maintained them in their poſſeſſions and in their privi- 


lably 
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lably obſerved all that he had promiſed them at his coming to the crown 3 and now, 4592; 
for more ſecurity, and abſulutely to take away all ſeruples, he ſwore before God and 
men, that he was ready to perſevere in their protection and conſervation” till his lateſt 
breath, and that he never would wy thing to the N or diminution of them 
or their religion, and that he deſired thoſe things which his ſubjeQs required of him; 
might-to the Glory of God, be orderly and fitly exccuted, as he hoped in God's divine 
majeſty, and in his. infallible providence; that the effects would quickly be ſeen, which 
out of a confidence in God's merey he doubted not to promiſe and atteſt; That in 
the mean time he, with the advice of his council, had decreed, and by that preſent 
manifeſt did decree and declare, that the duke of Mayenne in having aſſembled a con- 
gregation in Paris under the name of ſtates, and ſeditiouſly and unjuſtly ufurped the 
office and power of king, and that thoſe ſtates being null, invalid; and ſeditious, were 
not to bold, nor to be effectual; nor any thing that in them ſhould be done; eſtabliſn- 
ed or determined. x WA OLE GEV 1925 i 
This writing, which earried with it no neceſſity of an anſwer, was according do 
the diſpoſition of mens minds, variouſly received and interpreted; but, that of the 
catholick lords of the king's party ſent to the aſſembly at Paris held the confede- 
rates anxious and ſollicitous for different reſpects; for the legat having caufed it ts 
de examined by the college of the divines of Sorbonne, perſiſted to ſay, that being 
heretical; it was not worthy of any anſwer; and the Spaniſb ambaſſador faid; it was 
but a trick to diſturb the good for which they were met together : Bur the arch-biſhop 
of Lyons, Villeroy, Feannin the count de Belin, and thoſe of the parliament; maintain- 
| ed, that what a kind of one ſoever it was, it ought neither to be deſpiſed nor rejected 
and gave their reaſens for it; and between theſe the duke of Mayenne ſtood doubtful 
what ſhould be reſolved ; for, on the one fide he had a great deſire to begin a treaty 
with the royaliſts, and on the other he would not abſolutely alienate nor etaſperate 
the legat and the Spaniards. In the end, after many conſultations held privately with 
his friends, he refolved to defer the conſideration of that buſineſs in the aſſembly 5 
till he had conferred with the duke of Feria, and the reſt that were coming, and till he TheD.of Maj: 
had ſeen the ſtrength of the army, and what orders count Charles of Mansfelt had, ene reſolyeth 
who was already prepared to enter into the confines, to the end that he might regu'ate 10 defer 0 
himſelf afterward according to the time and occafion ; wherefore he determined to go 1 . 
and meet the ambaſſadors; and to receive and employ the army himſelf; leaſt the bf the kings 
duke of Cxi/e ſhould go to receive it, and (to the leſſening of his reputation) have catholicks till 
it conſigned to him by the Spaniards, who openly favoured him. He hoped alſo to he had confer- 
make ſome progreſs in the War, which might augment his credit and reputation; but GOAT. 
above all, it was neceſſary for him to draw a certain ſum of money from the Spani- ambaſſador 
ards to be then diſtributed (in favour of him) among the deputies, many of from Spain td 
whom, by reaſon of the dearth of Paris, and their own poverty, had urgent need he. ANY 
bis reſolution being taken, he called the deputies of the aſſembly, and prayed them 
to buſy themſelves about ſmaller matters, but not to deliberate any thing concerning 
the election till his return, it being fit that all the catholick ambaſſadors ſhould be The Duke of 
there, as likewiſe himſelf, together with the duke of Cie, and the other principal Mayenne hav- 
men of the party, which he would bring along with him within a few days 3 and be- ing left order 
eauſe his praying was commanding, they all promiſed it without contradiction; and 1 | 
he having left monfieur de Villerey and preſident Feaunin to prevent thoſe ſecret prac- meddle with 
tices which might be ſet on foot in the mean time, went with four hundred horſe to matters of im- 
 Soifſons, where he had given order that his French forces ſhould be in a readineſs; Be- portance till 
ing come to that city upon the ninth of February, he found the duke of Feria, and his re F 
the other Spaniſh ambaſſadors there; with whom having conferred, diſcontents began Where 2 
to break forth in their firſt meeting. | 8 ot e - conferred with 
In Spain they thought it very agreeable to juſtice and decency, that the falique law the S/ ns 
ſhould be broken, becauſe all they of the family of Bourbon were notoriouſly either * 
hereticks, or favourers of hereſte, and that the kingdom ſhould come to the Infanta Ja- 2 dige oe 
hella the catholick king's daughter, who by the ordinary laws, was the neareſt heir | 
to the late king, as being born of Elizabeth his eldeſt ſiſter. And on the contrary, when 
it was ted, that the poſterity of the royal family failing, the authority of making 
a new king retured to the commonalty of the people of France j they replied, that | 
though that were true, yet was it ſeemly, — the commonalty in that er 
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1593. ſhould have reſpect to the law of nations, which always calls the. neareſt heirs; and 
that it was very fit much ſhould be condeſcended to, in regard of the ſo great expen- 
ces the catholick king had been at, and of thoſe many things he had done for the 
maintenance of the crown and, of religion ; ſince with great detriment to his own 
affairs, he had employed all his armies, and all the revenues of his kingdom, through 
the courſe of ſo many years, for the benefit of the affairs of France; which if he from 
the beginning had abandoned to the diſeretion of the Navarrois, there was no doubt 
but it would have been conſtrained to bend its neck, and receive the yoke of hereſie: 
Whence certainly would have proceeded the total ruine of every catholick in particular, 
and the General ſervitude and diſhenour. of ſo chriſtian. a kingdom. Thus theſe 
The Duke of Sounſellers having perſuaded themſelves that theſe reaſons would have the ſame ef- 
Feria and ficacy in the minds of the French, had concluded to apply themſelves ſpeedily to the 
Mendozza advancing, of fo great a deſign. Wherefore the ambaſſadors, having this expreſs or- 
Saniſpambaſ- der from Spain, and believing alſo by Diego d' Ivarra's letters, that the election of the 
Op Infanta would willingly, and without contradiction beembraced by the ſtates, did not 
 Mayenne for defer to urge the duke of Mayenne about it, to the end that he aſſenting to it, might 
the election of favour that declaration, oe; | * 
the Infant They ſaid, that the catholick king pretended juſtly to that election; firſt, by rea- 
es to the ſon of the right with the Jnfanta (as born of the eldeſt daughter of France) pretend- 
dom. ed to that kingdom; and then, by reaſon of the benefits France had received from 
him, and of thoſe likewiſe which it might receive from the future, he being reſolved to 
uſe all his force and power to free them from the contagion of hereſie, and to eſta- 
bliſh that crown as ſoon as could be poſſible, in a quiet peaceful condition. To this 
| Purpoſe they added many magnificent promiſes to every one in particular, and much 
more largely in the duke of Mayenne's intereſts, ſhewing, that the catholick king 
would uſe him honourably, increaſe him in riches and reputation, and make him the 
firſt perſon in the whole kingdom: finally, they demonſtrated the honour the catholick 
king did him already, in putting his arms under the authority of his command, having 
given order to count Charles . abſolutely ro obey and acknowledge him ſuperi- 
our. | | | 
The duke of Mayenne, who had already at his firſt coming been advertiſed, that 
count Charles brought not above four thouſand foot, and one thouſand horſe, and 
that the ambaſſadors had no order to pay him any more than five and twenty thou- 
ſand ducats, a ſum much inferior to the greatneſs of his preſent need, anſwered the 
ambaſſadors propoſition very reſentingly, and wich more boldneſs than he was wont, 
and reproched them with the weakneſs of thoſe forces, and their triftineſs of mo- 
ney, which things were not like to free the confederates from the yoke of hereſie, nor 
to make the kingdom peaceable, as they boaſted in their words, but to continue the 
calamities of War without end, and to reduce the affairs of the league unto extream 
_ weakneſs and miſery : That it had been ſeen in times paſt, how the catholick king's 
armies were hardly come in fight, when preſently they vaniſhed again, fomenting, but 
not remedying the miſchiefs that afflicted the kingdom; which now appeared much 
more clearly, ſince in that very point, when a courſe was to have been taken for the 
common ſafety, and when he to ſatisfy their ſo great importunities and complaints, 
had, with infinite difficulty, aſſembled the ſtates of the crown, there came ſuch poor 
aſſiſtance, as neither the army was ſufficient to give heat and authority to ſo great a bu- 
ſineſs, nor the money able to ſupply, or ſo much as give the leaft eaſe to the preſent ne- 
ceſſities : That he marvelled exceedingly at that prepoſterous manner of proceeding : 
That now indeed the prudence of the catholick king, and his counſellors was requi- 
ſite ; and that he knew no good could be expected for the future by that way : That 
it was a vain thing to propoſe the Infanta for queen, and not to ſend fitting means to 
make her be acknowledged, and to eſtabliſh her in the kingdom: That this was a 
difficult weighty important buſineſs, and not well reliſhed by many, and to carry it on 
with ſuch feebleneſs of forces, and ſo ſmall reputation, was only the way to deſtroy 
and ruine it, which, out of his obſervance to the catholick king, he would not endure : 
That the mind of men, who had ſettled the ſum of their hopes in the preſent con- 
gregation, would be incenſed and put in deſpair, when they ſhould ſee a ſtranger- 
queen propoſed, and that without power or means of attaining to the crown: That 
this was a thing averſe from the nature of the French, croſſed by the impediment of 
the Salique Law, no way conſonant to the ears of freemen, and ſuch as "rw hat 
| | 5 bee berger. | | accuſtomed 
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accuſtomed to ſuffer themlelves to be brought under; and that therefore it was ncceſ. 1893. 
ſary firſt to engage men's minds both with high reputation, and the noiſe of great ar- 
mies, and allo to win their affections by the allurements of profits and riches ] but to 
propound ſo great a matter in ſo feint a manner, was neither conformable to the Great- 
neſs of the catholick king, nor decent for the name and reputation of the confede- 
rates; and that for his part, he neither thought fit, nor was able, nor knew how td 
engage himſelf in that propoſition, being certain, not only that nothing at all would 
be effected, but that in deſpair it would neceſſitate the deputies to turn to an agree. 
ment with the hereticks, rather than precipitate themſelves into a — pit 
of perpetual miſery, where both the publick and private deſolation were moſt vi- 
This anſwer appeared as ſtrange as unexpected to the ambaſſadors, and they per- The Anfwef 
ceived at the very firſt, that they were far from the imaginary reckonings they had of the Catho- 
made; yet perſiſting in their propoſition, they anſwered, That the commotions of lick Amballa: 
Arragon, and the long indiſpoſition, and afterwards the death of the duke of Parma; 5 . by: > 4 | 
had hindered the king from making thoſe preparations, which ſhould within a few. — 
months (if there were need of them) be made ready: That the ſuccours of the Ca- 
tholick king had always been ſo powerful, and fo opportune; that they had manifeſtly 
delivered the kingdom and religion from the oppreſſion of the hereticks; and that 
the French could not complain of any but themſelves; who of themſelves had loſt bat- 
tles, and brought themſelves under in ſuch manner, that afterward the Ring of Spain 
had been fain to forſake his own affairs, to recover them as it were from death to life + 
That the ſums of money were not ſmall, but the Greedineſs of the French very great 
and unſatiable; and yet when they ſhould give juſt reaſonable ſatisfaction to the ca- 
tholick king, he would ſtrive to the utmoſt to content them; but that to deſire all ad- 
vantages, all conveniences, all ſatisfactions, and all contentments, and to give none 
at all, was hot an equal dealing, nor a fait reaſonable way of proceeding : That they 
ſhould reſolve to declare their good will in acknowledging the rights of the infanta 
to be juſt and valid; and for the reſt, it was not to be thought the catholick king, 
would be careleſs of his daughter's intereſts, but would empty his kingdom both of 
men and money, to place her in the throne, and to eſtabliſh her perfe&ly : That the 
king, weary of ſo many diſturbances, arid of ſo many expences without fruit, would 
no more tire his people and ruine himſelf, unleſs he knew the charge and labour ſhould 
in the end come to effect; but the infanta being choſen, he would ſend fifty thou- 
ſand foot, and ten thouſand horſe, which ſhould be paid till the enterpriſe were 
perfected; and would freely pour out all the treaſures of his kingdom upon the 
French. „ „ „ | 1 
The duke of Mayenne ſmillng at the proffer of theſe future magnificences, ſaid it 

was neceſſary to think of preſent things; and that to make the ſtates ſwallow that 
bitter pill of foreign dominion, it was neceſſary to temper it with the ſweetneſs of 
profit and reputation, elſe it would prove impoſſible to get it down. But Inigo Men- 
dozza (more able to diſpute among learned men, than to manage ſo weighty an affair 
of ſtate) replied, That they knew all the deputies would not only accept the infanta, 
but alſo beſeech the king to grant her for their queen; and that he alone o poſed 
that election, which already was deſired by them all. The duke grew angry, and 

told Mendozza he was little acquainted with the buſineſſes of France, and not knowing 
the magnanimity of the French, promiſed himſelf they ſhould govern the deputies, 
as they were wont to do the ſtupid ſenſeleis Indians; but that in the effect he wbuld 
find himſelf much miſtaken. Mendozza added; that rather in effect they would 
make him know, they were able to make the infanta be elected by the ſtates with- 

out his help. But the duke not enduring that, replied, that he feared it not, and 
that if he ſhould not conſent unto it, all the world would not be able to make that . 
election. To which the duke of Feria anſwering, ſaid, They would quickly make The Duke of 
him perceive his error, and would take away the command of the army from him; e ee by 
and give it to the duke of Cuiſe. This nettled the duke of Mayenne more than all the e — | 
reſt : and as he was moſt paſſionate in his anger, he added, that it was in his power Threats ofthe 
to turn all France againſt them, and that if he pleaſed, he could in a week ſhut them Spaniſb Am. 
all out of the kingdom: that they play'd the parts rather of ambaſſadors from the beſſadors, de- 


king of Navarre, than the catholick king, nor could they ſerve.him better, if they fem 3 


were paid by him: but they ſhould not on 1M him as their ſubject, for he was Meeting, 
„„ | 7 ] | not 
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not ſo yet, nor did ever think by that manner of uſage to be fo for the future; and 
{corntully taking leave, departed from them. Tt | OO 
Juan Baptiſta Taſſis took the buſineſs in hand again the next day, ſtriving to paci- 
fy and overcome him with promiſes ; but the duke told him freely, that if now they 


uſed him in that manner, he might, if he were not mad, perceive how he ſhould be 


The Pope's 
Miniſters and 
. others labour 
ſo far that the 
Differences 
between the 
- D. of Mayenne 
and the $, a- 
niards are 
compoſed in 
ſhew, but not 
in their 
Hear ts, 7 


uſed when he was obliged, and a vaſſal : and refuſed a great while to confer any more 
with the duke of Feria, and Mendozza, But pronotary Agucchi, and commiſſary 
Malvagia, who were preſent by order from the legat, and count Charles of Mangfelt, 
who was come thither to conſult what ſhould be done with the army, laboured fo far 
in the buſineſs, that on the one fide the Spaniards knowing they could do nothing 
without the duke of Mayenne, and he, when the violence of his anger was paſt, re- 
membring that he was not in ſuch a condition that it was convenient for him to loſe 
the ſupport of the Spaniards, differences were compoſed again at laſt, but with 
ſo much prejudice to the catholick king's deſigns, that the duke to put a hard bit in 
their mouths, wrote to Villeroy, Feannin, and the atchbiſhop of Lyons, by all means 
ro cauſe the writing of the king's Catholicks to be anſwered, and that he ſhould begin 
the conference which they propoſed, to the end they might have that refuge in a 
readineſs, whenſoever they ſhould be ill dealt withal by the Spaniards for the future; 
and yet diſſembling on both ſides, they agreed among themſelves, that the duke of 
Mayenne ſhould x” an to the election of the infanta, and favour it with the ſtates; and 

on the other fide, that ſhe being elected, he ſhould have the title of the dutchy of 
Bourgogne, the Government of Picardy for his life, the title and authority of the 
queen's lieutenant general thorough the whole kingdom, that all debts ſhould be paid 
him, as well choſe that were contracted in the name of the publick, as thoſe in his 


- own particular; and that he ſhould be repaid all the money which he could make 


appear he had ſpent of his own; they paid him five and ny thouſand crowns at 


that preſent, and conſigned letters to him for two hundred thouſand more, and gave 


order to count Charles of Mansfelt with the army to obey him, and diſpoſe of him- 


ſelf according to his orders. 


This convention pieced up in this manner, did indeed ſtop the diſcords and dif. 


guſts for the preſent, but made not things ſo ſecure as to go on unanimoully in their 


endeavours for the future; for the duke of Mayenne on the one fide, did not believe 
himſelf obliged to obſerve what the neceſſity of publick affairs had extorted from 
him by force, and the Spaniards as they had but little confidence that he would ob- 


| ſerve them, ſo were they ready to embrace any occaſion that ſhould preſent itſelf, 
of treating and eſtabliſhing the buſineſs without him. But being departed from 
Soiſſons upon the five and twentieth of February, and come to Paris, as ſoon as 


they began to converſe with the deputies, they eaſily perceived that the duke of 
Mayenne ruled all the aſſembly, and that without him nothing at all could be ob- 
tained. Op EE „ | LT 
On the other ſide he being gone to the confines where the army was, found it ſo 


weak, that he loſt hope of doing any enterpriſe of ſuch moment, as was like to bring 


him either profit or reputation. They all agreed that the army ſhould not advance 


into the inward parts of the kingdom, but for diverſe ends: The Spani/h miniſters, to 


the end Paris might not be freed from ſcarcity, following their conceit that it was 
profitable for their deſigns the league and the city ſhould be ſtraitened and kept low; 


the duke of Mayenne on the other ſide, to the end the Spaniards might not take heart 


by the nearneſs of their forces, and count Charles, becauſe by reaſon of the weakneſs 
of his army, and that he had but little money, would not engage himſelf in places 
far from the confines, and in actions of long and difficult event : Wherefore though 
the legat and the Pariſians were earneſt, that the army ſhould advance and beſiege St. 


Denis, to free the paſſage of victuals into the city on that ſide, yet it was nevertheleſs. 


unanimouſly determined, that the forces ſnould be employed in other enterpriſes, 
among which the duke of Mayenne was better pleaſed with the beſieging of Noyon 
than any other, as well becauſe he had almoſt a certain hope of taking that place, and 
coming off with increaſe of eredit and reputation, as to diſpatch quickly, that he 
might return to the aſſiſtance of the aſſembly; alſo becauſe it was near to Rheims, 
where the lords of the houſe of Lorain were met, before the ſtates ſhould come to a 
final determination. | | 
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be forces being come togetlter from all places, the army drew from the town; 1 393. 
and having fortified their quarters, without delay, began to break ground, to. caſt up The D * 
trenches, and raiſe batteries. There were in the army four 8 foot, and one Mayenne wit 
thouſand horſe of the catholick king's; twelve hundred German foot; and one hun- pe 
dred horſe, paid by the pope; which forces were commanded, by Appio; Conti as Ge- manded by 
neral of the church, and by commiſſary Malvagia; and between five and. fix hundred Charts of | 
German foot of the prince of Aiguillon's regiment z three thouſand French foot, and Mangelt, and 
between eight and nine hundred horſe of the duke of Mayenne's, with which were with, N. 
the dukes of Cuiſe and Aumale, and the ſieur de Roſne and de la Chaſtre. In the town DT by 
was monſieur 4 Eftree with nine hundred foot, and about eighty horſe, but not aſ- .4ppio Conti, 
ſiſted by the rownſmen, who by. an old inclination had ever deſired to be under the and yi ils 
contederates. Within a few days three batteries were planted, one of which was N ſieges 
that of the Valloons, under the command of Berlotte; another where the Spaniards ab 
wrought under Antonio Zunniga, and Lodovico Valeſco; and the third where the Ger. 
mans were, under the command of Appio Conti; and the French. being entrenched on 

the fide toward Chauny, lay upon the way from whence relief might come. This 
ſicge laſteq but few days, in reſpect of what men had thought it would; for the duke 
of Mayenne himſelf with extraordinary diligence would needs aſſiſt at all the works, 
and ſhew that now he commanded alone without the ſuperiority of other Generals, he 
knew how with valour and celerity to bring an enterpriſe to perfection; Wherefore 
being buſied both in mind and body, and applying his utmoſt endeavours to it, he N 
wearied the beſieged in ſo many plates, and with ſo many ſorts of mines, batteries, Monet E- 


0 . . ; 1 : f | f ö 1 
turnings of water, and frequent aſſaults, that not being longer able to reſiſt, they a- rib 1 © 


 grced to ſurrender, and upon the laſt of May monſieur d Erie delivered the town the Duke of 
into their hands, whereupon there was grievous complaint in the army; for by rea- Mayeme after 
ſon of the pains the ſoldiers had taken, they pretended the pillage of it belonged to 3 Diys 
them; but the duke of Mayennè, averſe from rapine, and knowing how well. affected wr 
the townſmen were, would not ſuffer ſtrangers to enrich themſelves with the blood of 

the French. Ws | e ant : 
Hut in the time of this ſiege a thing happened which did very much weaken the 

army of the league: for the colonel of the pope's lands-knights having denied to 

obey Appio Conti; who commanded him to make his men work at the trenches, as the 
other ſoldiers did; and being come from words to ſwords, Appio Conti was lain by 

a thruſt the German made at him, who being ſeized upon in the midſt of his men by 

the duke of Mayenne bimſelf, eſcaped afterwards out of the hands of them that kept 

him: Whereupon the German captains futling up their enſigns, refuſed to bear arms 

any more; which not diſpleaſing commiſſary Malvagia, he (though the duke ſtifly 

contradicted it) diſmiſſed them from the pope's pay, with no leis error tha Mai- 

teucci had formerly ſent away the Swifſers, The catholick King's foot were likewiſe 
diminiſhed, eſpecially the Mallbons, who becauſe they were not paid ran ih great 

numbers from their colours: the French, according to their wont, were both decteaſed 
in number and abated in force: wherefore it was neceſſary to omit the proſecutien of 

other enterpriſes; Mansfelt not being willing to advance further; either becauſe of the 

weaknels of his army, or of his orders from the Spaniſb miniſters, the Pariſians al- 

moſt in an uproar, ſollicited the enterpriſe of St. Denis ; which the chief commanders 

not being willing to undertake at that time, and they of the city inſiſting ſtill that the 11 is deter 
number of their Garriſons might be incfeaſed, to the end they might be able to cotivoy ned at Paris, 
their proviſions more ſecurely, which were taken away and hindered by the king's that the _ 


Garriſons, it was determined in Paris, that the pope's Germans ſhould come in thither, Pope's Forces 


that neither the Spaniards nor the duke of Mayznne's forces might be increaſed, but mautefcet, 
the legar's order arriving after the death of Appio Conti, and after the commiſſary had put ee Corn 


"ified che Germans, the duke bf Mayenie laid hold of the occaſion; and inſtead of mander being 


them, ſent in the regiment of the prince his ſon, thereby giving warmth to them that killed, and the 
| 4 his Greatneſs, Neyon being taken, and the ar- Soldiers diſ- 


_ depended upon him, and deſired } Soldier 
my half diſſolved, count Charles retired toward the confines, expecting an op- miſſed; .the 


Dulce of May. 


portunity to returh into Flanders, and the duke of Mayenne went to Kbeims to enn ſends his 


meet with the princes of his family, and then to go and aſſiſt the aſſembly of Son's Regi. 
Paris. e | | FOO AT: ment thither 
Which was not without prejudice to his affairs, and — cauſed the 1613 pf Mews. hoped, 


Tue king at this tinte was forced by an unthought-of accident to ge ts Tours, ind b. Ad. 
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1593 He from the year 1587. had treated about giving his ſiſter the princeſs Catherine in 
Count Sohn, marriage to the count de Soiſſons; but things not having ſucceeded according to agree- 
fo whom the ment, by reaſon whereof the count went unto him to the army in Xaintonge, they re- 
DT mained as ill fatisfied of one another, as the princeſs was pleaſed with the gentle fa- 
(1 His Feier ſhion and behaviour of the count; wherefore though he both departed from, and re- 
the Lady Ca. turned to the party of the Catholicks during the ſtates at Blois, yet had they continued 
therite to ſecret converſation by letters, whereby their hearts in progreſs of time were the more 
lags whe enflamed, and they were gone ſo far by the means of the madam de Granmont, that 
Camp, and the count, who was one of thoſe that thought of forſaking the king, being come to 
went ſecretly Tours under the apparent pretence of viſiting his mother, poſted from thence ſecretly 


into Bearne, into Bearne, with an appointment to contract and conſummate the marriage with the 
r lady Catherine, But the king (who hoped the marriage of his ſiſter would be a 
| ars 4s 8 means to gain him the friendſhip of other princes, and therefore made ſeveral deſigns 
ont, once be- about it) had his eyes ſo intent upon the count's actions, that he dived into that in- 
loved, and af- tention before it was executed : For having in former times long loved madam de 
| a * Granmont, and then left her after his departure out of Ga/cogne, as he did all ſhe could 
he intends = to diſoblige him, out of diſdain for having been forſaken ; ſo his ſiſter's, moſt truſty 
marry the Gentlewomen, being corrupted by the king's Gifts, were as ready to give him notice 
Princeſs ; but of every particular: Wherefore being come to the knowledge of all that was in agita- 
he King being tion, he gave order to ſome of the parliament to go into Bearne, and hinder that con- 
advertiſed tract ; and he having before ſent the baron de Byron (by him created admiral) under 
goes into thoſe tak enn of thardivnity in th art > (ol 4 I 
Parts, and pretence of taking poſſeſſion of that dignity in the parliament, followed him ſpeedily, 
bringing back ſeaving his houſhold and council at Chartres, and having cauſed the princeſs to come 
his Silter with to Toys, he brought her with him, after the ſpace of two months, unto the ſame ci- 
An, cow of Heil exceedingly angry to ſee himſelf ſo little eſteemed by thoſe of his own 
the Count's OY» S vgs | « 2 f 
Deſigns. blood. But this was a thing that made him more clearly know, it was high time 
1 (nor could he any longer defer) to take ſome reſolution, and to eſtabliſh his affairs, 
ſince that even the princes of the blood were openly alienated from him. Thus every 
little accident, though it ſeemed croſs, was yet always favourable to his Greatneſs and 
eſtabliſnment. | | e 1 5 | 
| Whilſt they were fighting about Noyon, with no leſs ardour did they contend in 
The Writing Paris about reſolving upon the anſwer that was to be given to the Catholicks of the 
of the King's king's party 3 for the Spaniards, ſupported by the cardinal-legat, ſtrove to croſs it, 
Catholicks and for a manifeſt reaſon alleaged, that the writing being heretical, as the divines of 
| jets Sorbonne had declared, it could not be taken into conſideration, nor ought the ſtates to 
of the States, give an anſwer to it: That which made it heretical, they ſaid, was, becauſe it affir- 
is damn'd by med that ſubjects are obliged to yield obedience to their prince, though he were an 
the Spaniards heretick, both known to be ſuch, and condemned by the holy church: They added, 
ee e that it was a net to catch the inclinations of the ſimple, an obſtacle to hinder the 
| e we progreſs of the ſtates, and a ſtone of ſcandal to retard God's ſervice ; that it was not 
it ſhould nei- ft to loſe time about their enemies ſubtilties, nor about the interpoſitions of the king 
ther beaccept- of Navarre, from whom it was certain that that writing was derived, fince they them- 
| ” x ſelves that cauſed it to be pre ſented, confeſſed they did it with his conſent, and it 
e was ſubſcribed by no other man but Revol, one of the ſecretaries of ſtate; and there- 
fore, as he that will do well ought not to hearken to the temptations which the devil 
ſuggeſts; ſo they that would procure the ſafety of the kingdom, and the eſtabliſh- 
ment of religion, ſhould in no fort mind the interpoſitions of the king of Navarre, 
and thoſe that ſpoke by his inſtigation, and thorough his very mouth. On the other 
| fide, many of the deputies ſaid, that they ought not to ſhut their ears againſt thoſe _ 
of the ſame blood and religion, who perchance ſought to amend their errors, and 
cure their conſciences by retiring to the party of the good Catholicks, and adhering to 
the confederates ; that if it ſhould come to paſs, the king of Navarre would remain 
ſo weak and abject, that it would need no great pains to vanquiſh him; that all means 
ought to be uſed, and covetouſſy laid hold on, which might lead to peace, that being 
the laſt end to which all good Frenchmen tended, and to which for their own fafety 
all aſpired; and if with a common conſent the way to aitain to quietneſs could be found; 
why ſhould they ingulf themſelves in new miſcries of war, and in new perpetual di- 
ſtractions of arms? That to this end, the duke of Mayenne had in his declaration 
invited the Catholicks of the contrary party to meet and confer with him: That he 
had proteſted this unto them, adding, that if they reſolved not to unite themſelves 
t Rt | _ | MY | _ with 
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with him, they Thouldbe guilty of all the ſubſequent miſchiefs and calamities: Which 1592; 
proteſtation the catholicks truſting in, had now demanded a conference, and if they 
ſhould not accept it, they ſhould make themſelves guilty of the ſame crimes : That 
their ſpeaking by the king's permiſſion, imported nothing; for things are not done and 
obtained all at once: That being now ſubje to his power, they were neceſſitated to 
ſpeak in that manner; but that afterwards being perſwaded and drawn by little and 
little, by reaſon and Gentleneſs, perchance they would make a more clear, more ex- 
preſs reſolution : That it was no matter though Revo! were ſecretary to the king of 
Navarre, for he was a catholick, and perchance no leſs inclined to a revolt than the 
reſt : That it was already known, how even the princes of the blood thought of 
changing their party, that the catholicks were ill ſatisfied, becauſe the promiſes of 
his converſion were not kept; and therefore it was neceſſary to foment that begin- 
ning of alteration, to help them to bring forth a firm determination, and by means 
thereof reunite all the members into one body; to attain the ſafety and quiet of the 
kingdom. | | | * | „ 5 TIE 
This was the more plauſible oppinion, and it was carried by the duke of Mayznne's 
confidents, from whom they had received order to bring it to paſs ; nor did there 
want any thing, fave the legat's conſent; from whom neither the ſtates nor the duke 
himſelf would in any wiſe alienate themſelves. Therefore the archbiſhop of Lyons 
went to him, and demonſtrated that if the propoſition of the royaliſts were not ar- 
cepted, ſome very great tumults would follow for the nobility and the ordet of 
commons ſtood ſo ſtifly for it, that being tired out with the War, and toil of arms, 
they would make an inſurrection, with great danger of revolting to the king of Na- 
varre: That no harm could be feared from that conference; for ſuch perſons ſhould 
be employed in it, as there would be no danger of their forſaking the cauſe of reli- 
gion: That if the catholicks of the king's party would join with that of the confe- 
derates, it would be the very point of victory; and if on the other fide, they ſhould 
ſhow themſelves averſe from doing ſo, it would be eaſie after having given ſatis- 
faction to the world, and to the ſtates in appearance; to diſſolve the conference a thou- 
ſand ways: That alſo in the time of cardinal Gaetano there had been niany treaties and 
conferences, both by himſelf and others, and yet no abſurdity had followed; and if 
at that preſent there ſhould not be one, he would not only be accotinted ſcrupulous 
and ſevere; but alſo obſtinate, and an enemy to peace: That if only through his op- 
poſition, the propoſal of the catholicks were not imbraced, it would be attributed to 
an unſeaſonable pride, and a too intereſted union with the Spaniards, which perchance 
- would not be pleaſing at Rome; that already all mien mur mured at it, and that the de- 
mand was ſo juſt, that whoſoever ſhould refuſe it, would manifeſtly put themſelves 
on the wrong ſide. The legat whole ears were already filled with the-popular dif 
courſes, which condemned his too much aſſenting to the Spaniards ; the Prevoſt dis, 
 Merchands having added, that the city, which by this conference hoped for the be- The Conn 
nefit of being partly freed from ſcarcity, would certainly mutiny if it were refuſed, and 7 by thi x 
_ thoſe of the parliament ſtil] boldly crying; and giving out, that they would make pro- Archbiſhop of 
teſtation to the ſtates) at laſt yielded in ſecret, that the catholicks ſhould be anſwer. £975, con- 
ed, and that the conference ſhould be accepted, but without his aparent conſent. 80 2 e | 
with a general vote it was decreed in the ſtates, that the conference ſhould be ac- gou1d be ar ng 
cepted, and upon the fourth day of March they framed an anſwer to the eatholicks en to the Ca. 
of this tenor. 5 LE Ro patty. 
x7 E have ſeen ſome few days ago, the letter which was written to us, and ſent The Tenor of 
Y bya trumpetfn your name; which we could wiſh came from you with ſuch the Anſwer, 
Zeal and affection as you were wont (before theſe Jaſt miſeries) to bear to the preſer- 8 tho 
vation of religion, and with ſuch reſpect and obſervance as is due to the church, our 3 1 
lord the pope; and the holy chair; we ſhould for certain quickly be agreed and un- accepted. 
| ted together againſt the hereticks 3 nor would other arms be longer neceſſary tor us, 
to beat down and break in pieces theſe new altars which are ſet up againſt burs, and 
to hinder the eſtabliſhment of hereſie, which (becaiiſe it hath been tolerated, or ra- 
ther honoured with reward and recompence, when it ſhould have been puniſhed) 
is not contented now a- days to be received and accepted; but will become miſtreſs, 
and domineer imperiouſly under the authority of an hetetick prince. And tliougfi 
that letter name no body in particular, nor is ſubſcribed by any of thoſe whoſe, 
| . $2858 55 names 
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names it bears, and that we therefore are uncertain who {ent it us, or rather certain 


that it was done at the ſuggeſtion. of others, (the catholicks not having in the place 
where you are, that liberty which were neceſſary, to hear, deliberate, and reſolve with 


the counſel and judgment of their conſcience, any of thoſe things which our miſery 


and the common ſafety require) yet ſhould we not have ſo long delayed to make an- 
ſwer to it, had it not been that we ſtayed expecting to have the aſſembly fuller, and 


increaſed by a good number of perſons who were upon the way to come unto it, of 


whom the greater part being arrived, out of a doubt that our ſo long ſilence may be 
calumniated, we do it this day, without deferring it to another, in expectation of 
the reſt who are yet to come. And we declare firſt of all, that we have all ſworn 
and promiſed to God, (after having received his moſt precious Body, and the bleſſing 
of the holy ſee by the hands of the cardinal-legat) that the ſcope of our counſels, 
the beginning, means, and end of all our actions ſhall be to ſecure and preſerve the Ro- 
man catholick apoſtolick religion, wherein we will live and die. Truth it ſelf which 
cannot lye, having taught us, that by ſeeking the kingdom and Glory of God before 
all other things, temporal bleſſings ſhall be added thereunto, among which in the firſt 
place after religion, we put the conſervation of the ſtate entire; and hold that all other 
means of hinderance ruine.and deſtruction, grounded only upon human wiſdom, ſmell 
of impiety, are unjuſt, contrary to duty, and the profeſſion we make to be good ca- 
tholicks, and without likelihood of ever having any good ſucceſs. And we being freed 
from thoſe accidents and dangers which good men foreſee and fear by reaſon of the 


miſchiefs hereſie produceth, will not reje& any counſel which may help to diminiſh our 


miſeries, or bring them to an end. For we acknowledge, and are but too ſenſible of 
the calamities which civil war brings forth, and have no need of any body to ſhew us 


our wounds; but God and men know who are the authors of them. It ſufficeth us 
to ſay we are trained up and inſtructed in the doctrine of the holy church, nor can 


our ſouls and conſciences have repoſe and tranquility, nor taſte any happineſs while 


they are in fears and jealouſies of loſing religion, whoſe danger can neither be diſſem- 


bled nor avoided, if men continue as they have begun. Thence it is, that, judging, 


as you do that our reconciliation is moſt neceſſary, we ſeek it with a truly chriſtian 


charity, and pray and conjure you in the name of God to grant it us. Nor let the 
blames and upbraidings which the hereticks caſt upon us any way hinder you. As 


for ambition, which they publiſn to be the cauſe of our taking up of arms, it is in 
your power to ſee us within, and diſcover whether religion be the cauſe, or pre- 
| rence; leave you the hereticks, (whom at the ſame time you both follow and deteſt : * 
If ve lift up our hands to heaven to give God thanks, if we be diſpoſed and ready to 


follow all good counſels, to love you, to honour you, to yield you that reſpect and ſer- 
vice that ſhall be due to you; then praiſe us as honeſt men, who have had the cou- 
rage to deſpiſe all dangers for the preſervation of religion, nor have wanted inte- 


grity and moderation to forbear the thought of any thing that is againſt honour and 


reaſon : But if the contrary happen, then accuſe our diſſimulation, and condemn us as 
wicked perſons; by ſo doing you will ſet both heaven and earth againſt us, and 

make our arms fall out of our hands as conquered, or leave us ſo weak, that the vic- 
tory over us will be without danger, and without Glory. In the mean time, blame 
the miſchief of hereſie which is known to you, and rather fear that canker that de. 
vours us, and every day gets Ground, than a vain imaginary ambition, when there is 
no ſuch thing; or, if there be, it will be left alone and poorly attended, when it ſhall 
be deprived of the cloak of religion. It is likewiſe a calumny to accuſe us that we 


bring ſtrangers into the Kingdom : It is neceſſary either to loſe religion, with our 


honours, lives and eſtates, or elſe to oppoſe the force of the heretick, whom no- 
thing can pleaſe but our ruine; and therefore we are conſtrained to make uſe of them, 
ſince your arms are againſt us. They are the moſt holy fathers, and the moſt holy ſee 
that have ſent us relief; and though many have been called to thatſupreme dignity fince 
theſe laſt troubles, yet have there not been one of them who hath changed his affection 
towards us, a moſt certain teſtimony that our cauſe is juſt. It is the catholick king, a 
prince allied and eonfederate to this crown, only powerful now adays to maintain 
and defend religion, who hath likewiſe helped us with his forces and powers, yet 


without any other reward or recompence, but the Glory which ſo good a work hath 
| juſtly acquired him. Our kings againſt the rebellion of hereticks, and in the jike ne- 


ceſſity have had recourſe to them; we have followed their example, without entring 
| 253 into 
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into any treaty prejudical to the ſtate, or tb our reputation, though our neceſſity hath 1593; 

been much greater than theirs. Rather ſet before your eyes, that the Engli/h, who 
afſiſt you to eſtabliſh hereſy, are the ancient enemies of the kingdom, who yet bear 
the title of that uſurpation, and have their hands imbrued in the innocent blood of an 
infinite number of Catholicks, who have conſtantly ſuffered death for the ſervice of 
God and the church. Ceaſe likewiſe to hold us guilty of hi h-treaſon; becauſe we 
will not obey an heretick prince, whom you call our natural ting; and have a care, 
that bending your eyes to the earth, to look upon human laws, you forget not the di- 
divine law that came from heaven. It is not nature, nor the right of nations that 
teacheth us to acknowledge our kings, but the law of God, the law of his church, 
and that of the kingdom, which require from the prince that is to command us; not 
only proximity of blood, which you ſtand upon; but alſo the profeſſion of the catho- 
lick religion; and this quality hath given name to that law which we call the funda- 
mental law of the ſtate, always followed and obſerved by our anceſtors without any 
exception; though the other of proximity of blood hath been ſometimes altered, the 
kingdom remaining nevertheleſs entire, and in its former dignity; To come therefore 
to ſo holy and neceſſary a reconciliation, we accept the conference which you demand; 
provided it may be only between Catholicks, and to deliberate about the ineans of 
preſerving religion and the ſtare. And becauſe you defire it ſhould be between Paris 
and St. Denis, we intreat you to like of Mont-Martre, St. Meaux, or Chaliot; in the 
queen's palace z and that you would be pleaſed ro ſend thoſe that ſhall be deputed by 
you, upon ſome day you ſhall think fit, before the end of this month, whereof we be- 
ing advertiſed, will not fail to have ours there, and to proceed with ſincere affe&tion; 
free from all paſſion, praying to God that the event of it may be ſuch, that we may 
find the preſervation of religion and of. the ſtate ; and a good, ſecure durable peace; 
as we alſo pray him to conſerve you, and give you his ſpirit to know; and embrace 
the moſt wholſome profitable counſel for the general ſafety: e 


This anſwer being received and read in the council of che king, who was not yet 


come back from his journey iuto Poictou, they that were there preſent determined to Surenne id 


proſecute the conference, but to defer the particulars thereof till they had the king's 8 the 
conſent to them; and the general votes of the council. Thus by a writing full of cour- ſedunze we” 
teous expreſſions, they excuſed the delay, and finally, having received their appro- % 
bation, and replied again with other letters, they concluded to hold the conference at 
Surenne between Paris and St. Denis. „„ 1 TY 
There was great contention at Paris about the election of the perſons that were to 

intervene at this treaty ; for the legat and the Spaniſb ambaſſadors ſtrove to procure 
that one of them might be @uilliaume Roſe, biſhop of Senlis, a man of a ſour nature, 
and ſharp eloquence, which for many years he had profuſedly uſed againſt the kings, 
and againſt their party; and on the other ſide; they that inclined to peace; deſired the 
fieur de Villeroy might be admitted, who by many was excluded, as partial to the 
king: at laft for the common ſatisfaction they were both left out, and thoſe that were 
unanimouſly choſen were the archbiſhop of Lyons, Pericard biſhop of Auranche, Gode- The Perſons | 
| fray de Billy abbot of St. Vincent de Laon, the admiral Villars, the count de Belin; the 50 _ | ax 4 

baron de Talmay, the ſieurs de Montigny and Montaulin, preſident Feannin and prefi- intervene at 
dont Maiſtre, Eſtienne Bernard advocate in the parliament of Dijon, and Honoré de the Confe- 
Laurant counſellor in the parliament of Aix. They of the king's fide choſe the arch- rence. 
| biſhop ef Bourges, the ſieurs de Chavigny, and Beilieure, the count de Schombergh, pre- 


ſſdent de Thou, Nicholas ſieur de Rambouillet, the ſieur de Pontcarrt, and ſecretary Re- 


vol. But at the firſt meeting, with the mutual conſent of the deputies; there were 
added the fieur de /ig Governor of St. Denis on the king's ſide, and for the league the 
fieur de Villeroy, who the duke of Mayenne deſired by all means ſhould affift in the trea- 
ty, and in the progreſs of it the ſieurs de Roſne and la Cbaſtre were likewiſe ad- 
mitte. N oy : Ta 8 | e . 
In the mean time, the duke of Feria, upon the ſecond of e had ſolemn publick 
audience of the ſtates, at which in a Latin oration, he proffered the catholick king's 


aſſiſtance and ſupplies to the aſſembly, for the conſervation of religion, and the election 
of ſuch a king as the condition of the times required, and likewiſe preſented let- 
ters from king Philip, wherein after many courteous expreſſions, he feferred himſelf 
to what the duke of Feria, and the other ambaſladors ſhould ptefent in his has 
— — | | - 8 Sho 
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1593. Who ſaid, that they reſerved themſelves to do it, when the duke of Mayenne and the 
other princes ſhould be come unto the ſtates, who were yet at the meeting at Rheims 
with the duke of Lorain, | r 8 
The Lords There their minds were no leſs diſagreeing, nor the opinions leſs differing than in 
of the Houle the ſtates : for the duke of Lorain ſeeing the reſt were not inclined to yield to him as 
rr head of the family, and knowing the Spaniards were already engaged in the deſign 
Sta ws getting the infanta elected, began to be weary of the war which he had ſuſtained 
treat about all thoſe late years to the great damage of his people; and though the Spaniards ſome- 
the Election of times ſcattered reports, that the infanta being choſen queen ſhould take the cardinal 
a King, differ ,- ſon to be her huſband, it ſeemed to him ſo abſurd, that he was not at all incli- 
in Opinions 1. , - ; 
by reaſon of ned to believe it, and ſince he could attain to nothing elſe, would have been content 
their own In- with peace, whereby the cities of Thoul and Verdun ſhould remain his. On the other 
tereſts. ſide, the duke of Mayenne deſired he ſhould perſiſt in arms, and favour the election 
of him and his ſons; thinking his pains and endeavours deſerved that reward, and 
that no other body at that preſent was able to undergo that weight, but he rather 
gave ſigns of this intention than propounded it, and laboured dexterouſly to inſinuate 
it into the reſt ; among which the dukes of Aumale and Elbæuf adhered to him, fo 
the dukes of Nemours and. Cuiſe aſſented not, both being intent to endeavour for them- 
ſelves, and full of hopes that the Spaniards might at laſt concur to marry the infanta 
to one of them. The duke of Mayenne ſtrove to withdraw them from that thought, 
by letting them ſee it was far from the intent of the Spaniards, who had no other 
delign than to get the crown into the power of the infanta, and by her, either in her 
life time, or after her death, to have it united or incorporated to that of Spain, to 
which it was. very repugnant to give her a young French huſband, and ſuch an one as 
might be able not only to govern her, but alſo the people, and forces of the nobility 
Girolamo Gon- and kingdom. . 8 . 3 . | TERS | 
8 the It was a remarkable thing, that though this was an aſſembly of the houſe of Lo- 
Grand Duke rain, the king ſhould yet have a very great party in it ; for by the grand duke of Tuſ- 
ex. s 3 cany's conſent, Girolamo Condi had formerly begun, and now continued to treat with 
l the duke of Lorain, to induce him and the reſt to think of agreeing with the king, 
Hic the Duke propoſing his converſion, full caution and ſecurity for religion, and to give his ſiſter 
of Lorain in in marriage to the prince of Lorain, with thoſe cities which the duke deſired and 
the King's be- pretended to; and on the other fide, by means of the count of Schombergh he had 
hath offering begun to deal with the duke of Mayezne, ſhewing him that they might with much 
im the Prin- of = : S 
ceſs Catherine more Cale agree privately among themſelves, than if they ſhould ſtay for the event 
in Marriage of the conference, for he was ready to gratify him, and give him that really in pre- 
for the Prince ſent, which the Spaniards promiſed but verbally to give in future. But the hopes 
ot ale 2 of every one of theſe intereſted perſons were ſtill too freſh and lively, which dazling 
Schombergh their underſtanding and incumbring it with paſſion, would not ſuffer them to come 
treats an A- to this determination; ſo that neither agreeing among themſelves, nor in any third 
greement perſon, they parted at laſt without any concluſion ; ſave that the duke of Lorain gave 
with the D. commiſſion to the ſieur de Baſſompiere his ambaſſador to the ſtates, to adhere in the 
of Mayenne, : OT * | 2 F 
but with weale treaty to the duke of Mayenne's will, in what concerned their intereſts and the af- 
hope of Suc- fairs of the Spaniards, without declaring himſelf in the buſineſs of election. The 
5 duke of Mayenne with his nephew of Guiſe, and the duke of Elbæuf, went towards 
| Paris, being yet uncertain of his own deſign; the duke of Lorain more defirous of 
quiet than any thing elſe, returned; into his own ſtate, and the duke of Aumale went 
into Picardy to aſſiſt count Charles, who ſtaid about the confines with the forces of the 
| catholick king. NS „ : e | 
ATruceis In the mean time the conference at Surenne was begun, upon the nine and twentieth - 
concluded and Of April, where after the firſt meetings, and mutual exhortations to lay aſide all affec- 
publiſhed, for tions and intereſts, and to apply themſelves ſincerely to the common Good and ſafety ; 
| our Lge the deputies ſhewed one another their commiſſions and authority; they gave paſs - 
and as nuch Ports and ſafe- conducts on both ſides, and a diſcourſe was begun of making a ceſſa- 
about Surenne tion of arms in the neighbouring places, to the end that the deputies themſelves, and 
for the Secu- thoſe of their retinue might ſtay freely, and treat without diſquiet or ſuſpicion, which 
rity of them truce was afterwards eſtabliſhed and publiſhed upon the third of May for four leagues 


| _ _— about Paris, and as much about Surenne; which did ſo rejoice the Pariſians, who had 


* 


rejoyce at it been ſo many years ſhut up and impriſoned within their walls, that every one might 
very much. eaſily perceive how much joy and conſolation the peace (if it ſhould follow) would 
| N = bring 
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bring to all the people of Prance, Both parties agreed in this one point, that peace 
was neceſſary to raiſe up France from her preſent miſeries and future ruine; every 
one praiſed it, and ſhewed himſelf ready to embrace-it, but they diſagreed abſolutely 
in the means proper to attain it, For the deputies for the league held, the foundati- 
on of all things to be religion; and that no other agreement ought, or could be con- 
cluded, wherein the firſt and chiefeſt confideration was not about it; and therefore 
exhorted the royaliſts to forſake the heretick prince whom they followed, and uniting 
themſelves all to one end, unanimouſly to chuſe a catholick king, ſuch a one as might 
be acceptable and approved by the pope, by whoſe eſtabliſhment, the roots of diſ. 
cord being extirpated, which ſprung up from diverſity of religion, they might joint- 
ly come to ſettle policy, good government, peace, and the repoſe of the kingdom; 
On the other ſide, the deputies on the king's part maintained, that the foundation of 
peace, was the acknowledgment of, and obedience to a lawful prince, truly French; 
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and called by the laws: Under whoſe ſhadow all of them reuniting themſelves, tru- 


bles and diſſentions might be made to ceaſe ; they ſaid, religion was a ſecond conſide- 


ration, for chriſtians anciently had obeyed and acknowledged many princes that were 
not only hereticks and ſchiſmaticks, but alſo enemies and perſecuters of the church) 


and the moſt holy, moſt learned fathers of chriſtendom; nay, even the apoſtles them- 
ſel ves had taught and preached that obedience; and therefore they exhorted thoſe; f 


0 


the league to reunite themſelves in the acknowledgment of their 


ing, to whom the 


crown undoubtedly belonged, both by a right lineal deſcent, and by virtue of tbe 


Salique Law ; for as he would give all kind of ſecurities, the moſt full and ample 


that could be deſired for the preſervation of religion; ſo, in time, he might alſo bs 


reduced to embrace and follow the catholick doctrine, from which he did not ſhew him- 


ſelf abſolutely averſe. _ 5 


: The archbiſhop of Lyons, and the reſt of his fellow de uties could hot endure td 
hear this doctrine, but abhorred and confuted it with deteſtation, though the arch- 


: biſhop of Bourges, with great flouriſhes of learning, authorities, and exatnples, la- 


boured to maintain it; but they on the other ſide ſaid freely, this was the way to 


make the kingdom ſchiſmatical, and alienate it from the fellowſhip of the catholick 


church, and that they would rather chuſe to loſe their lives, than conſent to ſo brutiſh; 
ſo pernitious a thing; and then again, the archbiſhop of Bourges demonſtrated; that 


to be ſo obſtinate upon that point, was a ſubjecting of the kingdom to the dominion; 


not only of foreign princes, but of its moſt bitter enemies, and that for their parts 

(ſince they knew they might live with liberty of conſcience, and in the maintenance 
of their religion) they would not by any means make themſelves guilty of ſo great 4 

crime. After long diſputations, the archbiſhop of Bourges propoſed, that fince they 
could not frame themſelves to acknowledge a king, that was not publickly and cer- 
tainly a catholick, they would jointly exhort king Henry to change his religion; and 
come into the boſome of the church ; for if he ſhould accept of the invitation; and 
reſolve to do fo, all doubts and occafions of diſſenting from him would ceaſe, and if 
he ſhould refuſe it, then every catholick would forſake him, and all united together 
would chuſe another prince of the blood, that were a catholick, and one generally 
approved. The confederates replied, they neither could nor ought to exhort, nor in- 


vite the king of Navarre, who had not only oftentimes ſhewed he regarded not, nay; 


rather deſpiſed thoſe invitations, but alſo having promiſed them to turn catholick, had 
_ deceived them and abuſed their credulity ; wherefore, if he had made no reckoning of 
his friends, much leſs was it to be believed, he would valaue his enemies, and that has 
ving by the apoſtolick ſee been declared a relapſed heretick, and excommunicated, they 
could not treat with him, nor meddle with any thing that appertained to his intereſt; 
The royaliſts ſhewed, that now he ſeemed to be of another opinion, and that the in- 
vitations formerly made unto him, had been threatning ones, accompanied with force; 


and therefore he had rejected them, as unſeemly to his reputation; but that now he 


«<*V +, 


took thoſe exhortations in good part which were made to him by way of extremi- 
ty, and ſhewed a thouſand ſigns that he would reconcile himſelf to the church ; that 


he had not kept his promiſe by reaſon of the hinderance of arms and war, for it was 
fit his converſion ſhould be with deceney and honour, and without violence, and that 


they heped to ſee him a catholick very ſhortly : to which the others replyed, that 
they ſhould be very glad of his — ( . ſhould come to pals) for;hisown _ 
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1593. fake, but that theſe were politick artifices to deceive the ſimple, nor could they ground 
any reſolution at all upon it. | 
Divers ſittings were ſpent in theſe diſputes, without coming to a concluſion ; ſo 
that many judged (as they had prognoſticated from the beginning) that the conference 
would be diſſolved without fruit. Hence the Spaniards taking courage (both be- 
cauſe of the reſolution which they of the league ſhewed, that they would never aſſem 
to acknowledge any other king than one that was ſincerely a Catholick ; and be- 
cauſe of the perſeverance they ſaw in the king and his deputies, to ſet the point of re- 
ligion after the Salique Law and the politick Government of the kingdom) reſolved 
to make the utmoſt puſh fer it, and to propoſe the election of the Infanta for the laſt 
engine of their attempt. Wherefore the cardinal-legat having cauſed many pro- 
ceſſions and prayers to be made, with no leſs pomp than devotion, to beg of God 
that he would inſpire the ſtates in the good choice of convenient means for the common 
May the 19th ſafety : There met in his palace upon the nineteenth of May, beſides the Spaniſh am- 
1593, there is baſſadors who were to make the propoſition, the dukes of Mayenne, Guiſe, Aumale, 
Mit in and Zlbeuf, the count de Chaligny, the ſieur de Baſſompier in the name of the duke of 
the 1 Lorain, the ſieur de la Pierre for the duke of Savoy, Lorenzo Tornabuoni for the duke 
Palace, where of Merc#ur, cardinal Pelle · ve, and the count de Belin Governor of Paris; and in the 
the Lords of name of the ſtates ſix deputies to treat with the Spaniſh miniſters, the arch - biſſiop 
e of of Lyons and the biſhop of Senlis for the clergy, the ſieurs de la Chaſtre and Montolin 
preſent, and for the nobility, the Prevoſt des Merchands of Paris, and Eſtienne Bernard for the com- 
other Depu- mons. In this meeting, wherein all the ſpirits of the ſtates, and the very ſoul of the 
ties repreſeat· league conſiſted, the duke of Feria began to deteſt the conference that was held with 
G three thoſe of the king's party; ſaying, that the cardinal-legat and he had aſſented to it 
. only that they might not fail of any poſſible means to reduce theſe that were gone 
aſtray into the boſome of the holy church, and to the end that the obſtinacy of the, Po- 
liticks being more clearly ſeen, who ſet religion behind the conſideration of temporal 
things, the world, might be certified of their wickedneſs, and of the good intent of 
the catholick king, whoſe principal object was chriſtian charity, the ſafety of reli- 
gion, and (with theſe conditions) the peace and happineſs of rhat moſt chriſtian 
Kingdom; but this trial alſo having been made, that nothing might be left undone, 
and to ſatisfy the curioſity of all men, it was now at laſt time to diſſolve thoſe trea- 
ties, which, without hope of any fruit, carried with them the danger of many mit- 
_ chiefs, and thenceforth apply themſelves to the election of one, who, by common con- 
ſent ſhould poſſeſs the crown; for which end they were met together with ſo much 
difficulty, and from fo many ſeveral places: that as the catholick king, who had ſpent 
ſo much Gold, and peured out ſo much blood of his ſubjects for the upholding of that 
cauſe, had never refuſed any overture of thoſe remedies which he believed might 
conduce to the general Good; fo at laſt he was come to know, that there was no bet. 
| ter nor more hopeful reſolution for all parts than one alene, wherein both juſtice and 
The Duke of decency, profit and conveniency did joyntly concur ; that this was the election of the 
Feria in the Tyfanta Clara Eugenia Iſabella, daughter to his moſt catholick majeſty, to be queen of 
Meeting pro- France, to whom, as born of Elizabeth, eldeſt daughter to Henry the ſecond, whoſe 


Klatt of male-line was ended, the crown juſtly and lawfully belonged, as by a thouſand autho- 


the In/anta to rities, and conſtitutions of law and reaſon it was eaſy to prove; that the king wiſh- 
be Queen, be ed and deſired the conſent of the ſtates ſhould concur in that juſt election for the more 
ing Daoghter general ſatisfaction, to the end, that the Grarirude of the French, remembring how 
w_ . 4 * much he had done for their ſervice, might agree with the juſtice of the cauſe, to eſta- 
by ; Tot hr bliſh the common peace and contentment. Here he enlarged himſelf fully in the in- 
eldeſt Siſter to fanta's praiſes, ſhewing her prudence, worth and magnanimity, qualities worthy ta 
Ha III. order fo noble a Government; and finally concluded, there were already eight thou- 
K. of France. ſand foot and two thouſand horſe ready at the ſtates leaft requeſt to enter into the 
confines, and that as many more ſhould be ready within three months, all which for- 

ces ſhould be paid by the king till the wars were ended ; and that the duke of Mayenue 

ſhould have an hundred thouſand crowns paid him every month to maintain ten 
thouſand French foot, and four thouſand horſe ; that if theſe were thought leſs than 

was requiſite, the catholick king would add as many more as ſhould be ſufficient ; it 
being to be believed, that out of the infinite affection he bore his daughter, he 

ſhould not fail to employ all his force to make her a free peaceable poſſeſſor of the king- 

dom; promiſing and aſſuring laſt of all, that the princes of the houſe of Lorain, 


eſpecially, 
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eſpecially, and then all the other lords and Gentlemen ſhould be largely requited and 1593. 
contented, the clergy brought to their firſt ſplendor, the nobility ſatisfied, the people 
eaſed,” and all the leveral orders of France ſettled, not only in full peace and tranqui- 
lity, But alſo in the antient luſtre and Glory of their nation. 1 8 
The duke of Feria having eoncluded his ſpeech in this manner, the biſhop of Sen. The Biſhop of 
lis, who, with impatience had expected the end of it, without giving time to any other 8% though 
body, whom it concerned, by order, to tell his opinion, ſtood up, and faid ſcornfully ; 1 
the Politicts were in the right, who had ever ſaid, that intereſt of ſtate was hid under angveis tlg 
the cloak of religion, which he, with thoſe of his coat, having, with infinite labour, Duke of Feri 
always {endeavoured to confute in their pulpits, he was now ſorry at heart; to hear ſharply; and 
from the mouths, and by the confeſſion of - ambaſſadors, that it was true, and that *PPoſcs his 
the preachers deceiving themſelves and others, had defended and protected à thing propoſition. 
that was falſe ; that from thenceforward he ſhould believe the Spaniards were no leſs 
politick than the Navarrois, but he prayed them for their own honour, and the repura-. 
tion of the Holy Union, to deſiſt from that thought; for the kingdom of France hav- 
ing for the ſpace of twelve hundred years, been gloriouſly poſſeſſed by men, accor- 
ding to the inſtitution of the Salique-Law, it was not fit now to transfer it upon wo- 
men, who, by the variety of their marriages, miglit call in variety of maſters, and ſub- 
ject the French nation to the dominion of foreigners. This free, unexpected an- 
ſwer, made by one of the chief inſtruments of the league, and of the king's ſharpeſt 
enemies, did not only diſmay the Spaniſb ambaſſadors, but many allo of the aſſembly, 
doubting that ſo free a reproof, made without any reſpect, might diſcompoſe all things. 
and put them in confuſion. But the D. of Mayenne endeavoured with dexterity to excuſe The duke of 
tho biſhop of Senlis his words, aſcribing them to exceſs of zeal, or too much fervour Mayne dex- 
of mind, intimating, that ſometimes he went beyond himſelf, and ſhewing; that when he gn ep 
was made ſenſible of reaſon, and what was fit, he would of himſelf correct that, which Biſhop af Sow! 
being drawn by his firſt violence, he had ſo licentiouſly ſpoken unawares. The am ir had too 
baſſadors took heart again at the encouragement of the duke of Mayenne, of cardi- treely ſpoketi, 
nal Pelle-ve, and fome others; but truly it remained evident, that it was not out - of 
ambition, or for any intereſts (as many would have had it thought,) but becauſe his 
conſcience ſo perſwaded him, that the biſhop of Senlis, in all the courſe of thoſe 
commotions, had ſo profuſely favoured the party of the Unis, and ſpoken ſo ſharply, 
and with ſuch continued liberty againſt the perſon of the preſent king, and the me- 
mory of him that was dead. However it were, certain it is, his words helped to a- 
bate the credit of the Spaniards, and his example moved many of thoſe who followed 
the league, not for their own intereſt, but in reſpect of religion. Ra” ee 
And yet the Spaniards not loſing heart, by reaſon of the duke of Mayenne's diſſimu- 
lation, and of the hopes they had in many of the deputies, demanded publick audience 
in the aſſembly of the ſtates, and having obtained it upon the ſix and twentieth dag 
Juan Baptiſta Taſſis was the firſt that fpoke, who, with a ſhort, but very cunning Fuan Bapti/d 
ſpeech, made the propoſition of the Infanta, and after him Inigo de Menlozza with a 74% and Ini- 
long diſputation divided into ſeven heads, explained the rights that ſhe pretended r N 
to the ſucceſſion of the crown; both of them concluding, that it was not to put that Election = 
ia controverſie, which was to be acknowledged from the voluntary election of the the ante in 
ſtates, but to inform and ſatisfie them, that he alledged thoſe reaſons, to the end, that the publick 
with prudent advice; the free diſpoſal of the aſſembly might go a long with right and AGF - 
conform itſelf to juſtice; the Infanta being willing ts acknowledge that from them wa 
by way of election, which duly belonged to her by rightful ſucceſſion. This propoſi- 
tion was no leſs deeply reſented by the major part of the deputies, than it had been 
by the biſhop of Senlis; many diſdained, that the dominion of ſtrangers ſhould be pro- The S,, 
poſed to them, as to men who were either ſlaves to the will of others, or ignorant of propoſition is 
their own intereſts : Others laught to ſee this propoſition made without preparations ill reliſhed by 
of arms, men, and moneys, as both need and the reputation of the buſineſs required: the Deputies, 
Others condemned the Spasiards of little diſcretion, in having had the boldneſs ts de- and _— 
clare their deſign, without having prepoſſeſſed their minds and diſpoſed them to; 
wards it, by the powerful preparative of private intereſt ; and there wanted not of thoſe 
who diſputed alſo about the right; and ſaid, that though women ſhould be declared 
to have right to the inheritance of the crown; it probably belonged not to her, but to 
the kings of England, who were firſt deſcened from daughters of France, and with 
whom there had been ſo many, and ſo nn wars to reje& that pretenſion, an4 
8. | 2 to 
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1593. to uphold the Salique Law, and the legitimate ſucceſſion of the males. But they that 
were molt of all diſpleaſed at it (tho? ſecretly) were the princes: of the houſe of Lorain, 
who pretended to the election themſelves, and the duke of Mayenne,, tho? he more cun- 
ningly diſſembled it, ſhewed in appearance that he would not diſſent from the King of 
Spain's will, nor from what he had agreed upon with the ambaſſadors at Soifſons, yet 
he underhand ſtirred up the deputies to reject that propoſition, as diſhonourable to the 
nation, dangerous in point of ſervitude, hurtful to themſelves, and to the liberty of 
thoſe that ſhould come after them, and not grounded upon any preſent ſecurity, but 

all vainly ſupported by the uncertainty of future promiſes. . 

There was no doubt but the deputies would unanimouſly refuſe that propoſition, yet 

not to exaſperate the Spaniards, and to give matters time to ripen, they anſwered after 
many compliments, that their deſire ſhould be taken into conſideration, to the end an 
anſwer might be given as ſoon as was poſſible z which while it was expected, the duke 
© of Mayenne, to find out a way to exclude that buſineſs, began to treat with the ambaſ- 
200 ſadors, what huſband the Infanta ſhould have when the ſtates had elected her queen, 
Anſwer con- and urged them to declare what commiſſions they had from the catholick king concern- 
cerningaHuſ- ing that, Their anſwer was altogether like the reſt of the treaty, for they made no 
band for the ſcruple to declare, that the king thought of matching her to Erneſt, archduke of Au- 
. ſtria, the emperor's brother, whom he had alſo appointed to ſucceed the duke of Par- 
ma in his country of Flanders. This anſwer was preſently excluded; for all replied 
with joynt conſent, that they would not have a king of a different language and nati- 
The Di of} and that the ears of Frenchmen could never endure to hear it; and tho the duke 
Ee of Mayenne, for divers reſpects, feigned to approve of the archduke, the reſt notwith- 
aſſured that ſtanding declared freely they would have none of him; which, as ſoon as the Spaniards 
none of his knew, ſeeing the Infanta's election would go but in a deſperate courſe, if ſome con- 
ſons ſhould be ſiderable prop were not added to uphold it, they ſaid they had commiſſion in caſe the 


ed for th I | 
Infanedrluf⸗ ſtates approved not of the archduke, to propoſe, that the catholick king would marry 


band, proſe- the Infanta to a French prince, who ſhould be nominated and elected by him within 


cutes the Trea - fix months. This propoſition diſpleaſed not all of them in general, becauſe there were 
ty with the many pretenders, among which were the duke of Cuiſe, the duke of Nemours, and 
Royaliſts. the cardinal of Lorain; but the duke of Mayenne publickly commending the propoſition, 
| endeavoured to ſound, whether they inclined to any one of his fons, and being ſuffi- 
ciently certified they were not like to conſent unto it, becauſe they would not put the 

dominion of the kingdom into his hands, being certain the Infanta ſhould be barely a 

wife, not a miſtreſs, he began to draw the contrary way, much more than he had 

done before, and applied himſelf to foment the conference, which had never been in- 

termitted at Surenne between the catholicks of both parties. NET | 

The king, who had notice of all that was in agitation, ſought every day, by 

means of the conference, to hinder each reſolution of the ſtates ; but his deputies 

could not do much in it, by reaſon of the important oppoſition of religion, nay, ra- 

ther his own Catholicks were diſcontented themſelves, that his converſion ſo much 

deſired, and ſo often promiſed, was deferred more and more every day. The princes of 

the blood threatned openly, and now thought in good earneſt of taking ſome reſolu- 

tion, becauſe they ſaw the election of a king of another family was ſo cloſely treated 


' Pretenders to Of: And every one, even of himſelf, fell eaſily into an opinion, that by going over to 


the Infanta the league, he might come to marry the Spaniſh Infanta, and have the protection of 
out of hope the catholick king's forces for his eſtabliſhment ; whereupon, not only the cardinal 
pig the of Bourbon was extraordinarily moved, but alſo the count de Soiſſons newly diſguſted, 
buy being put beſide the marriage of the princeſs Catherine; the prince of Conti reckon- 
ed not the inſufficiency which was believed of him, to be to his diſadvantage, but ra- 
ther thought the Spaniards would like him the better, to the end that the Infanta re- 
maining without iſſue, there might ſome hope continue of uniting the crowns 3 and 
finally alſo, it was pretended to by the duke of Montpenſier, a prince valiant in war, of 
a moſt ready wit, handſome perſon, and graceful behaviour: ſo that the Hanta's ele- 
cition perchance was better thought on among the king's party, than among thoſe of the 
league. But particular men, who had not theſe pretenſions, and were only moved by 
two reſpects, that of their own profit, and that of religion, exclaimed openly, That 
the king's ſtubbornneſs gave to the Spaniſh cunning and boldneſs opportnnity of break- 
ing out; that now at laſt all the king's excuſes and delays were come to an end; that 
even he himſelf had no longer the heart to alledge any reaſon, nor propoſe any , 
| | | cuſe; 
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cuſe; that it was evident he was bewitched with the ſubtilties of the miniſters, and faſt 1 £9 2: 
tied to the doctrine of his arch-hereticks ; that it was fit now at laſt to think of their 
ſouls; of their religion, of the ſafety of theniſelves and their children; and not be 
made inſtruments to ſend themſelves, and all their poſterity to the devil ; that they 
ſhould even let him and his deſparate Hugonots go to perdition alone, and not carry 

the whole kingdom with him for company, . 57 | 

Next afier reſpect of religion, particular intereſts immediately ſucceeded ; every 

one deteſted the toil and burden of war, every one had com aſſion upon himſelf, 

upon the ſufferings of his own family, the ruin of his domeſtick affairs, and the con- 

tinued expences, that found no end: every one Tighed, every one longed for the re- 

ober 3 of peace 1 — 2 all the 7 monſieur d, weary of being SY Roy anz 
treaſurer without money, Bellegarde, St. Luc, Termes, Saney, Grillon, and Nb $2.06 
old ſervants of Henry It. i i ; 2 PH and inden excluded fo 
of a king of Gold, whom they were wont to have, had given them now a king of reigning, and 
iron; for the late king poured forth Gold plentifully, to the benefit of his ſervants, Weary of their 
whereas the preſent king, in the narrownels of his fortune, being no leſs thrifty in his dre mg 
mind and nature, propeunded nothing for reward or recompence, but wars, ſieges, plaints agair i 
ſkirmiſhes, and battles : They ſaid they could no longer ſuſtain the intolerable toils the King's 
of war, and to live inchaſed between a back and breaſt of iron, as tortoiſes are in their finacy, ſay- 
| ſhells 3 That they could not abide a king accuſtomed after the Hugonot faſhion, to ng 8 
run up and down day and night, to live by rapine, upon whiat they could find in the fore they hat 
miſerable cottages of poor country people, to warm themlelyes at the flame of an a King of 
houſe on fire, to have their horſes their chamber-fellows when they ſlept, or the ſtink- Gold, they 
ing cattle of wretched peaſants ; That war was ordinarily made for {ome time to at- King of If. 
_ tain peace and quietneſs: But now they ſerved a prince, who did not care to end the fg: 
troubles of war, accounting vollies of ſhot, wounds, death, atid battels; to be the 
only delights. Theſe complaints, ſometimes accompanied with railings and curſings, 
ſometimes ſpoken among ptoverbs; — in Raillerie, after the French manner, were 

fo publick, that they came to the king's ears, which were continually filled by the 

{erious advertifements of the count de Schombergh, and the high-chancellor, ro whom 

was added Jaques Davy ſieur du Perron, who, while he negociated the cardinal of 
Bourbon s affairs, had by diſputing converted the baron de Salignac, one of the king's 
bed - chamber; whom he long had favoured; and by his means had got himſelf into 

_ converſe with the king at idle times in his moſt private lodgings; where; ſometimes 
with ſerious learned diſputes, ſometimes with eloquent diſcourſes, ſometimes with ele- 
gant poetry (in which he was very excellent) ſometimes with witty merry talking, 

had gotten ſo much favour, that from pleaſing entertainments, he was begun to be ad- 
mitted alſo to the handling of ſome weighty matters. This man ſeeing the way to his 
own Greatneſs, was mitich mo e car | 


e eaſy by the king's converſion, than in the catdinal TheKing per- 


of Bottrbon's exaltation, ſet himſelf to procure it by moſt vigilant means, and with all ſhaded by . 
thoſe he truſt. 


poſſible endeavours making uſe of the preſent conjuncture with admirable warineſs and in, and by 
diſcretion: n. ONE DRE. TT © V Neceſlity, at 
All theſe things (but particularly the neceſſity) which were very well known to the cauſes a P- 


king, at laſt moved him ſo, that to begin with ſome ſecurity to declare himſelf, he poſition to be 


| ER r erde 2 eee i. SU in made in the. 
gave order to the count de Schombergh and ſecretary Revol, (who were come to him, Conference at 


to know what they ſhould finally propeſe in the congregation at Surenne) that they $,,emme; to 
ſhould ſound the minds of the Catholicks of the league, to find how they were like find how his 


to reliſh and receive his converſion, if he ſhould truly determine to return unto the Converſion 


church; which buſineſs having been conſulted of among the deputies; they reſolved 7-97 ” A 
to make overtures of it, by demonſttating to them of the union; that the king would —_ refolyd 

obſerve his promiſes within a few days; whierefore being met at their wonted con- to turn. 
ference (in which they had till then contended with great difference, and without con- 
cluding any thing to the purpoſe) the archbiſhop of Bourges told them he brought The Arch, 


them good news, and ſuch as would rejoyce every true French heart, which was, that 1 Por 
the king; touched by God's inſpiration, would; within a few days, comfort all his In che Conte. 
ſubjects, by turning to the catholick faith, and reconciling himſelf to the church, rence, that 


and that therefore, as they were certain this news would be acceptable to them all, the King, in- 
ſo they prayed them to ſee what ways might be taken to favour and promote that con- Pired by God, 


verſion, or to guide him in ſuch manner, that it might bring forth the general peace 888 
: : | , 4 | W PEACE the Catholick 
and quiet, All the deputies of the league remained in ſuſpence at this 1 ; Religion. 


(7] Þ 


bewailed themſelves; and their ill fortune, which, inſtead the Hopes bf, 


inſt 
ob- 
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1593. but the archbiſhop of Lyons, leſt that doubtfulneſs of mind ſhould be diſcovered, an- 
ſwered readily, that he believed his tellow-deputies would give him leave to ſay, they 
The Deputies rejoiced at the king of Navarre's converſion, that they were very glad of it, and that 
ct the Leagu® they prayed to God it were true and real; and for the reſt he demanded time to con- 
Archbiſhop ſult with them in private, which having done for many hours, becauſe their opinions 
of Bourges's differed, they at laſt anſwered, that (as they had ſaid before) they rejoiced at his con- 
P:opoſition. verſion, which though it ſhould come to paſs, it belonged not to them to know and 
declare, whether it were good and ſincere or no: That that was a buſineſs which con- 
concerned the apoſtolick ſee, and the pope's judgment, wherefore they could not ſo 
much as think of any thing depending upon that converſion, the cenſure whereof was 
not under Their power and authority, and though they perſiſted in this opinion, yet 
the king's deputies would needs preſent a writing to them, which contained three 
* 0g points: One an offer of the king's converſion 3 another, that in the mean time while that 
3 2 Writing came to paſs, the means of ſecuring religion, and concluding peace might be treated 
to thoſe of the of; and the third that while theſe things were doing, a general ceſſation of arnis might 
League, be concluded through the whole kingdom: The deputies could not refuſe to accept 
_—_ is ac this writing, which being by them brought to be diſcuſſed by the duke of Mayenne 
Ska and the ſtates, the debates. were very long and various; for as the royaliſts endeayour- 
_ ed to diſcover the intentions of the confederates, ſo they would not declare what they 
would do if the king ſhould publickly return unto the church. 8 


 TheSpaziar = But this propoſition, made by the king's party, wrought ſuch a jealouſy in the Spaniſb 
fearing the Ambaſſadors, that with their utmoſt ſpirits they preſſed for a reſolution to their deſire, 
Propoſitions for the facilitating whereof, they were fain to offer, that the catholick king ſhould be 
of the Royal- content the Infanta ſhould marry one of the princes of the houſe of Lorain ; but this 
| = os propoſition alſo raiſed many doubts, becauſe there was no certainty, the Infanta being 
King ſhould once elected and declared, that neither ſhe, or the king her father would obſerve that 
give the In- Promiſe, to which any private man can hardly be obliged, much leſs a queen or prin- 
ſanta in mar- ceſs; and again, becauſe if that firſt huſband ſhould die, ſhe might perhaps take ano- 
riage to one ther, either of the houſe of Auſtria, or a Spaniard, or of ſome other nation; likewiſe, 
hes N becauſe ſhe having no children by this marriage, the king of Spain would afterwards 
of Lorain, Pretend right to the crown; but much more than all the reſt, becauſe the duke of 
Mayenne ſaw himſelf and his poſterity excluded from that advantage, whereupon, not 
only this buſineſs was protracted, without coming to any reſolution, but it was deter- 
mined in the ſtates, that there ſhould be a very moderate anſwer made to the writing 
preſerited by thoſe of the king's party in the conference, without untying, or breakin 
off the thread of that treaty : Wherefore both parties being met at Ia Roquette, a 
houſe in the field without the Porte St. Anthoine, the archbiſhop of Lyons ſaid, that as 
concerning the king's converſion, they wiſhed it might be real and unfeigned, but that 
not only they could not hope it was fo, but on the contrary, they had great cauſe to 
believe it was not without diſſimulation; for if it had proceeded from ſincerity, fo many 
delays and puttings-off would not have been ſought, and if he were touched with any 
inſpiration, he would not remain in his hereſy, and in the publick exerciſe of it, he 
would not cheriſh and keep about him the principal miniſters that taught it, nor would 
he {till leave the chief offices of the kingdom in their hands; and yet becauſe it apper- 
3 tained not to them to approve or reprove that converfion, they left the judgment there- 
ks —_ ” of unto the pope, who alone had authority to determine it; as for the treaty of peace, 
Cardinal Pet. Or ſecurity of religion, they could not treat thereof for the preſent, for many conſide- 
leve, to make rations, leſt they ſhould treat with the king of Navarre who was without the church, 
Proteſtation and Jeſt they ſhould give a beginning to the acknowledgment of him, or anticipate the 
1 pope's judgment. Then for the point of ceſſation, they would give anſwer to that 
that they can When ſatisfaction was given to the two firſt articles. Thus neither aſſenting, nor very 
neither treat much diſſenting, they held the matter in ſuſpence till the duke of Mayenne ſaw whether 
of the King's the buſineſs begun with the Spaniards was like to end, | 
8 But the cardinal- legat being wonderfully ſolicitous, not only becauſe the Spaniſb 
, n 3 2 : f 8 p 4 | 
thing elſe, be. negociation went on difficultly, but much more becauſe he ſaw men's minds inclined to 
cauſe of the the ceſſation, out of the hope they had conceived of the king's converſion, and the 
Decree of the deſire of quiet, uſed his utmoſt power to hinder it; and feigning himſelf not well, 
be F wrote a letter to cardinal Pelleve upon the 13th day of June, praying him to go to the 
the Deputies ſtares, and in his name to make them a grave remonſtrance of the danger and 
had taken. damage that depended upon the conference of Surenne, and advertiſe them that w 


of Frahce. The Thirteenth Book. 609. 
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bnly they could not treat concerning the converſion of the Navarrois, but not ſo much 


as about peace, a ceſſation of arms, or any other buſineſs with him, as well by reaſon. 
of the decree of the ſacred canons, and the declarations of the apoſtolick ſee, as allo. 


of the oath they had taken never to aſſent to, 6r make an agreement with the here-_ 


tick: Which things were ſer forth in the letter with great vehemence of w rds, pro- 
teſting in the end, that if they ſhould continue to treat of peace, of a cottages! he 
would depart from the city, and from the kingdom, that he might neither alſent to 
ſo great an evil, or diſobey the commiſſions he had from the pope. This letter, firſt 

read by the cardinal in the ſtates, and afterward publiſhed in print to the knowledge 

of every one, did ſomething bridle men's minds, who were running on cagerly toward 
a ceſſation of arms. | | Eg I | 


2 "#54 the £3 TC 
In the mean time the king knowing how much harm the want of reputation, and 


the ſame error, reſolved to ſet himſelf upon ſome notable enterpriſe not. far off, with 
the noiſe and fame whereof he might increaſe his reputation, and foment thoſe affairs 


2 422 1 mt * * , ALL . i FT OF "” *, 1 * 440 is 1 
the weakneſs of their forces did unto the Spaniards, and not being willing to run into 
0 4 


that were tranſacting in favour of him: Wherefore, having drawn his whole army 


together, with great diligence he commanded out all the neighbouring arriſons, and 
made plentiful proviſion of canhon, , ammunition, pioneers, and other things proper 


for a ſccure reſolute deſign, upon the ſeventh öf Zune he had laid ſiege to Breux, a 
town but ſixteen leagues from Paris, which for its ſituation, fortification; and the me — 65 
2 give Reputa- 


quality of the defendants was accounted very ſtrong. The ſuburbs of the town were 


1593. 


tion to his 


valiantly taken the firſt day, they within who before thought to defend them, being Party, beſſeg - 


beaten back in all places; but when they had loſt all hope of making them good, eth Dreax. | 


they endeavoured to have burnt them down : The whole army being quartered with 


great celerity, they began the next day to throw up four trenches, which were ha- 


ſtened with ſo much diligence by the baron de Byron, and the ſieur de Montlouet, one 
of the field-marſhals, that upon the thirteenth day all four of them were brought into 
the moat z nor with leſs diligence were four batteries planted z one of four pieces of 
cannon againſt the great bulwark, toward the Porte de Chaſtres, another of ſix a- 


gainſt the Porte de Paris, the third of three againſt the curtain toward the great church, 


and the fourth of five pieces in the fauxbourg St. Zehan, which battered a great tower 
that ſtood on that ſide. . The king haſtened and encouraged the works in all places 


with his preſence ; wherefore, ſcarce was the Orillon of the great bulwark beaten down; 


when two colonels drew neat to view the place, which being by order taken by the 


army for the beginning of the aſſault, all the ſeveral nations ran fyriouſly to it, ſtri- 
ving in emulation who thould be firſt to give the onſet. Whereupon the beſieged, 


over - matched by the number and reſolution of the aſſailants, forſook the Orillon, in 


which a regiment of French lodged and fortified themſelves the ſame evening. The 


next day all the batteries continued playing upon the wall, and the breaches being al- 
ready made, and the army ready to fall on in four ſeveral places, the defendants took 
a reſolution to quit the town, and retire into the caſtle, which while they were doing 


. = ©; 


o 


in diſorder, they were overtaken by the army, which at the ſame time entered fu- The Defend 
riouſly, and wefe conſtrained to fire ſome houſes of the town, that they might gain 1 
time enough to retire. But the fire having done very much harm, and burnt down having fired 

many buildings on all ſides, at laſt by the king's command it was quenched by the many Houſes 
Swiſſers, who remained laſt in the battalia near his perſon. So upon the eighteenth to gain time 

day, the town remained in the king's power: and with the ſame eagerneſs they be- 22 _ 
gan to beſiege the caſtle ; within the out-line whereof, without the Circuit of the jntotheCaltle: 


walls, there being a great deal of cattle, many of the townimen, and alſo many coun- 


trymen who were got in thither ; the baron de Byron cauſed a petard to be faſtened | 


the ſame night unto the Gate, and with a great ſlaughter of the enemies but not with- 
cout the blood of his ſoldiers, whereof he loſt above ah hundred, made himſelf maſter 
of that out line, with all the ſpoil. But the taking of the caſtle, by reaſon of its 


ſituation and ſtrength, proved very difficult, and a very great nuinber of men were ſlain, 


till the count de Torigny making them work, notwithſtanding any danger whatſoever, 
had perfected a great trench, under the favour whereof, the batteries were plant- 


ed; which, while the king, a deſpiſer of all danger, was carefully overſeeing, | 
two colonels were killed cloſe by him, and the duke of Monipenſier ſore hurt with a 


ſhot in the chin, which grazing upon his jaw, wounded him alſo inthe ſhoulder, O- 
ver againft the king's batteries there ſtood a tower of an ancient form, and of fo 


Caf rc v VR 


promiſe in 


were adver- 
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1593. perfect a ſtructure, that the cannon-ſhot which were made at it did very little harm. 
Wherefore an Engliſh engineer, conſidering the great waſte of powder that was 
ſpent with very little or no fruit, took a reſolution to try another means, and havin 

under ſhelter of certain double planks, lined with plates of iron got unto the foo 

of the tower, he cauſed three great holes like ovens to be digged under it, and 3 
a barrel of powder in each, gave fire to them; which though it wrought a much leſs 
effect than a mine uſes to do, yet it threw down part of the tower, and made ſuch 4 
breach, that the artillery did better ſervice in battering the reſt : Nevertheleſs, the 
beſieged were not diſmay'd at it, but with valiant conſtancy continued for many days 
to make reſiſtance. But ſo diligent and eager was the oppugnation without, that at 
laſt, after many experiments, and many affaults, the defendants, who, beſides their 
not having any commander of authority to govern them, ſaw alſo, notwithſtanding 
the nearneſs of Paris, that no relief appeared from any place, reſolved, out of extream 
neceſſity, to yield themſelves, and delivered up the caſtle into the king's hands upon 
the eighth of July. | | 3 | 


The noiſe of the king's victory diſmay?d the deputies in Paris, who in this interim 
had laboured no leſs in their negotiations, than they at Dreux had done in matters of 
war; for the Spaniſb ambaſſadors being reſolved to make the utmoſt trial, met with 
the principal of them again in council, and told them, that to take away all obſtacles. 
their King's that might hinder the infanta's election, the catholick king would be content, as ſoon 
behalf, togive as ſhe. was choſen, to marry her to the duke of Cuiſe, which, though it ſtung the duke 
the Infantain of Mayenne to the quick, yet being taken unawares, and finding no other remedy, 
3 * upon the ſudden anſwered, that he returned moſt humble thanks to his catholick maje- 
Gulf pong we ſty for the ſo great honour he vouchſafed to do his nephew, but he deſired to ſee the am- 
as ſhe ſhould baſſador's commiſſion, and to know whether that condition were expreſſed in it; for, 
be choſen by how much the greater and more deſirable the favour was, ſo much the more warily 


Queen, which was it fit to proceed in believing and embracing it. The duke of Mayenne thought 


The Spani > 
Ambaſſadors 


D_ofAMajvene: verily, that the ambaſſadors had not that power from the catholick king, but that they 


proprondes it of themſelves, being drawn by the neceſſity of affairs: But he preſent- 
y perceived the contrary ; for they, taking their commiſſion, ſhewed an article; 
wherein, by way of interchange, was contained the election of the infanta, with ex- 
The Sieur d Preſs condition, that ſhe ſhould be married to the duke of @uiſe. The duke of May- 
Baſſompierre, £1016 Was aſtoniſhed, not knowing any way to untie that knot, nor could he diſſemble 
Ambaſſador ſo well, but that they all perceived the alteration of his countenance : But the ſieur de 


2 the D . of Baſſompierre, ambaſſador for the duke of Lorain, relieved him, who ſaid, that a thing 
orain, de- | 


| ance ought itho ki is n int⸗ 
rang. have Of lo great importance o ght not to be concluded without making his maſter acquaint 


that Treaty ed with it, who, as he had been principally intereſted in the expences and troubles of 
ſuſpended till the war, ſo was it fit nothing ſhould be concluded without having firſt his opinion and 
his Maſter conſent ; and here, to give the duke of Mayenne leiſure to think, he enlarged himſelf 
in a long diſcourſe of what the duke of Lorain had done in favour of the league, and 
of the eſteem that was fit to be had of his authority. The Spaniards, when he had 
made an end of ſpeaking, anſwered, that they aſſented the duke of Lorain ſhould 
be informed of all that had paſſed, who they were certain would be well pleaſed with 
the honour done unto his family. In the mean time the duke of Mayenne having recol- 
lected himſelf, after he had again thanked the catholick king, and the ambaſſadors, 
ſaid, That he accepted the offer; but, as it was not convenient for the caholick king's 
reputation, that the infanta ſhould be elected, without having firſt certain means to 
eſtabliſh her : So neither was it fit to hazard the ſtate of his nephew, and of the whole 
family, without thoſe conditions, which being acceptable in general, and neceſſary 
tor the preſent affairs, were ſufficient to maintain and ſecure him for the future: For 
The Duke of that end he demanded time to conſult, and to propoſe thoſe conditions wherewith the 
La ge, de- delign was to be effected. With this delay they parted, the cardinal-legat and the 
us to diſ- ag * 5 
turb the Pro. aMbaſſadors remaining extreamly contented, and as it were aſſured, that they had 
poſition of ſteered that negotiation into the deſired haven, | 


viſed of it. 


the Spaniardi, | 


puts man den Rub Is es a 6 
Diff But the duke of Mayenne, intent by all means to diſturb it, began to work upon his 


into the Duke nephew, telling him, he doubted the Spaniards had propounded him, not to effect the 


of Gui/esCon. buſineſs, but to deceive him; he not being able to perſuade himſelf, that they ſhould 
iideration.:.-- oe | | | 25 have 
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mould have laboured and done fo much to bring the infanta to the crown, and ſhould 1593. 
after be content to ſubject her to an huſband, who being a Frenchman, and encottt+ 
paſſed with his own party, might Govern her and be king indeed, while ſhe obid 
only be queen in title: That no profit nor advantage of any kind whatſoever would 
redound thereby to king Philip and his kingdom; for if his deſire was only to marry 
hi daughter to a king of France, he might eaſily compaſs that with whoſoever ſhould 
poſſeſs the crown, whether he were friend or enemy ; bur if he aſpired to unite the 
crowns, this was not the way to do it, and therefore he could not fe what advantage 
could thereby reſult unto the Spaniſh monarchy ; wherefore it was good to think and 
provide againſt the deceit that might lie hidden under it: That to ele the infants 
now, and reſerve themſelves afterward to marry her Within a certain time, was to fe- 
fer it to her choice, either ta take or refuſe him; and that it was necelfary to find ſome 
conditions to ſecure the match: But moreover, though the king of Spain ſhould ro- 
ceed ſincerely in that buſineſs, it was good to aer (without letting on > ſelf be 
deceived by paſſion) what means there were to eſtabliſh themſelves in the kingdom: 
That there was no doubt, but the duke of Lorain, who had hoped to have the king 
dom for himſelf, or that the infanta ſhould marry the cardinal his fon, wotlld be at 
guſted at it, and withdraw his aſſiſtance ; which, how much hurt it would do, might 
eaſily be comprehended, by teaſon of the opportiineneſs of his ſtate, through which all 
the ſupplies paſſed that came out of Germany to both parties, that it might be doubted 
the duke of Savoy would do the ſame; who had till now upheld the Wat in Provence 
and Daupbine; for being deprived of the hopes he had already conceived of obtaining 
Flo kingdom, or at leaſt ſome province of it, he would no longer ſübmit himſelf — Rubicon, che 
is ſtates to the dangers and calamities of war; that the duke of Nemours was al- TY” 
ready almoſt wholly avetſe from them, and only the reſpect he boreto an elder brother 2 Talks 
Fer held him, which if it were taken away, he doubted not but he would do his own Cæſar pad p 
buſineſs himſelf; that the ſame was to be feared of the duke of Merceut, as ſoon as in the beginning 
he ſhould loſe the hopes of obtaining Bretagne: Wherefore the fofces of the league 2 his expedition 
being diminiſhed in that manner, it was good to think how they ſhould be able to op- 3 
poſe the King's power, which they could hardly reſiſt now they were all united; that 7 54% Rubi- 
the king of Spain had his hands full with the War of Hunders, and the commotions con, is 4:come 
bf Aragon; that his kingdoms were exhauſted, ind that he was indebted two mil- © 25ra/e for to 
ons to theGehoue/es 5 that he had no good commander in chief, and therefore it was to eee 
doubted he could not petferm all he promiſed ; and in concluſion, that this was a n. 
Rubicon which could never be ſufficiently thought upon before it was paſt over. 3 
To theſe conſiderations the duke of Cuiſe anſwered moderately, making ſhew that The Duke of, 
he would not digreſs from his opinion, but in his mind he thought dabei whereof Cuiſe, though 
his treaties, and manner of proceeding, the concourſe of tis adherents; the meetings 2 
that were made in his houſe and his mother's, gave manifeſt conjecture; wherefore the anſwers, that 
duke of Mayenne, not truſting abſolutely to him, thought as à ſecond means to pto- he will not di, 
poſe ſuch high conditions as might terrific the Spayiards z which were, that the Juke greſo from his 
of Cuiſe ſhould be elected king at the ſame time when the infanta ſhould be choſen nel Coun- 
queen; that the election fliouſd be kept ſeeret till the marriage were conſumated; to 
which effect, the ſtates ſhould give atithority to the duke of Mayenne to declare it 
| Whien it ſhould. be time, that in caſe the infanta ſhould die firſt, the duke bf Cite 
ſhould remain King alone, and govern the kingdom by himſelf; that if ſhe were left 
4 widow, the ſhould be obliged to take a huſband of the houſe of Lorain, with the 
cotinfel ef the princes, peers and offitets of the crowh ; that if ſhe had no Hue, the 
eldeſt of the duke of @i/e's brothers ſhould: ſucceed, and fo the firſt-born of the fa- 
mily ſucceſſively from male to male; that only Frenrbmen ſhould be admitted to of. 1 . 
fices, places, dignities, befiefices, governments of provinces, cities, eaſtles, and Hake av x . 
fortreſſes of the Kingdom 3 that the command of the mllitia, together with autho- 3 5 | 
rity of licutenant-general, ſfiould be left unto the duke of Mayenne; that the Go- but defiring © 
vernment of the provinces of Bourgogne, Champagne, and Brie, ſhould be given to him indeed to hin- 
and his heirs for ever, with power to diſpoſe öf the governments, offices, and be- we = * | 
nvefices of them all! chat tus hundred thoufand crowns ſhoiild be paid to Him in pre- greames, akk, 
Tent, and fix hundred thouſand more within à certain time, for which fit ſecurity thould exorbitant 


be given him; that the debts ſhould be paid which he had run into upon octafion of conditions of 


che preſent war ; that ene hundted thouſand crowns revenue ſhould be dltign'd to ak ns 
kim for bimſelf and his poſterity, as alſo 75 ptincipality of Jainville, and the _ 
TS itry 
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1593. Vitry and St. Diſien; and after many other leſſer demands, that all the preſentations 
and nominations he had made of churches, benefices, governments, donatives, places, 

and favours beſtowed by him as lieutenant of the crown ſhould remain valid, as like- 

wiſe all thoſe he ſhould make or grant, till the conſummation of the marriage, and 

the eſtabliſhment of the king and queen. | 

But theſe conditions, though they were high and difficult, did no way ſtartle the 

Spaniards, who already were reſolved to ſatisfy him, provided they might attain to 
the Infanta's election, being certain they ſhould find a thouſand occaſions, and a thou- 
ſand excuſes afterwards, to obſerve only what they ſhould think convenient, and being 
| alſo willing that the duke of Mayenne ſhould be reaſonably requited; but he ſeeing 
The Duke of he was excluded from the reward of his labours, and that they thought of giving the 
Mazenne ſee- kingdom to others, and not to him and his poſterity, though the foundation of all 
ing himſelf things conſiſted in his perſon and endeavours, and finding that the conditions pro- 
excluded from pounded were neither ſufficient to divert the reſolution of the Spaniards, nor the incli- 
Rape nation, or rather the will and deſire of his nephew, reſolved to ſet ether engines at 
5 es work, to interrupt the courſe of thoſe proceedings; whetefore having ſtill (tho” but 
the Cardinal Juke-warmly) kept the cardinal of Bourbon in good hopes, he now proſecuted that 
of Bourbon. bufineſs with ſo much heat, that it was brought in a manner to a concluſion, He de- 
monſtrated to every one of the deputies apart, how odious a thing it was to break the 
Salique Law, how difficult to exclude the houſe of Bourbon from the crown, whoſe ſuc- 
ceſſion they had confirmed when they declared the late cardinal of Bourbon king, by 
the name of Charles the Tenth 3 how diſſonant it would be to men's ears, and how un- 
pleaſing to men's minds, to hear treaties were held to introduce the ſucceſſion of wo- 
men, and the aſſumption of new families to the crown, while there were fo many 
princes in the royal family, among which one might be choſen to the general ſatiſ- 
faction; that tho the king of Navarre was obſtinate in hereſy, the prince of Conti 
inſufficient for Government, the count de Soiſſons loſt in the love of the princeſs Cathe- 
rine, who was no leſs an Hugonot than her brother ; yet was there the cardinal of 
Bourbon, who had always with his own danger undauntedly oppoſed the increaſe of 

| hereſy 3 that he was a cardinal, and had ever been obedient to the church, ſo that he 
could neither be excluded by the pope, nor by the king of Spain; that he was in his 
manly age, ſo that he would be a king without a Guardian, and one able to uphold 
the Government of the kingdom himſelf : That no great truſt was to be had to the 
Spaniards, who had failed ſo much both in publick and in private; That the ambaſ- 
ſadors who promiſed ſuch mountains of Gold, lived themſelves very mechanical, and 
without that decency that befitted the majeſty of their king, and the Greatneſs of thoſe 
offers they made; That he himſelf had very great ſums due to him, and yet could not 
get ſo much as a Denier from them; That they had ſeen the gallant exploits count 
| Charles's army had done; That they had ſo much to do in Flanders, they would have 
no leiſure to mind other men's buſineſſes; That on the other ſide, the cardinal of 
Bourbon's election would of itſelf deſtroy and conquer the king of Navarre; for there 
was no doubt but all the Catholicks of that party would follow the cardinal, and the 
Navarrois would be left alone with the deſperate dependance of the Hugonots, where- 
by the French forces alone would be able to ſubdue hereſy, and eſtabliſh a catholick 
king, and a true Frenchman, without having further need of foreign ſupplies ; That 
it was needful to remember the biſhop of Senlis's words, and not confirm men in a be- 
lief, that whatſoever was paſt had been done out of intereſt or ambition, but that it 
was neceſſary to ſhew the world, that the ſole reſpect of religion had put arms into 
their hands. 1 8) | 1 e | 
Theſe reaſons ſeconded by his authority, wrought a wonderful impreſſion in the 
minds of the French, of themſelves inclined to obſerve the Salique Law, and to reve- 
rence the royal family ; wherefore the duke ſeeing he had drawn the major part of 
the deputies to his opinion, diſpatched the admiral de Villars with a writing of ar- 
ticles with his own hand, to confer with the cardinal of Bourbon, who was at Callion, 
a houſe of the archbiſhop of Roxen's; but he was no ſooner gone, when he ſent one 
poſt after him, to give him order not to make too much haſte ; for preſident Feannin, 
and the archbiſhop of Lyons, together with madam de Monipen/ier, had put him in 
mind of another ſufficient means to divert the Spani/s deſigns, without running ſo 
haſtily to the election of one that was his enemy, who alſo by the weakneſs of his 
_ underſtanding, and lightneſs of his nature, would not be very fit to govern in _ 
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of ſo great diſtraction, and that he endangered the dividing of his party; for it was 1393. 
very probable the duke of Guiſe and his adherents, upheld by the Spaniards, would The Duke of 

not approve that election; in which caſe his third party would be the weakeſt of them — obey 
all. The remedy they propounded was that of the parliament, whoſe authority they Shani . 
thought ſufficient to hinder the buſineſs in agitation :Wherefore madam de Montpenſier gets the Parli- 
having excited the firſt preſident la Maiſtre to think of ſome means that the crown ament of Pa- 
might not fall into the hands of ſtrangers; he, as a man of good intentions, and who . te male a 


had followed che league for no other end but the catholick religion, ſet himſelf bold- 1 
ly to the enterpriſe, and after the managing of it many days, aſſembled all the Cham- ſhould not be 


bers of the parliament, and with full conſent of all cauſed a decree to be made of this transferred 
tenor following : bf FFF | u 


7 TPON the propoſitions already made to the court of parliament by the Procu- to hinder 
As reur General, and the buſineſs taken into deliberation in the meeting of the coun- all ſuch like 
ſellors of all the ſeveral courts, the ſaid parliament not having (as it never formerly Treaties. 
had any other intention than to maintain the Roman catholick apoſtolick religion, 
and the ſtate and crown of France under the protection of a moſt chriſtian catholick - 
French king, hath ordered, and doth order, that this day after dinner preſident 1a 
Maiſtre, accompanied by a good number of the counſellors of this parliament, ſhall 
make remonſtrance to my lord the duke of Mayerne, lieutenant general of the ſtate 
and crown of France, in preſence of the princes and officers of the crown; who at this 
preſent are in this city, that no treaty ought to be held for the transferring of the crown 
into the hands of foreign princes or princeſſes 3 that the fundamental laws of this king- 

dom ought to be obſerved, and the decrees made by the parliament about the declaring 

a Catholick and French king executed; that the ſaid duke of Mayenne ought to uſe 

the authority that hath been given him, to hinder the crown from being (under pre- 

tence of religion) transferred into the hands of ſtrangers, againſt the laws of the king- 
dom: Moreover, that he ought to provide as ſoon as may be for the repoſe of the peo 
ple, by reaſon of the extream neceſſity to which they are reduced, and in the mean time 
the ſaid parliament hath declared and doth declare; all treaties held, or that ſhall be 
held for the future, about the eſtabliſhment of any foreign prince or princeſs whatſo- 
ever, invalid, and of no force or effect, as being in prejudice of the Salique Law, and 

the other fundamental laws of this Kingdom. TY re e oe 


This imitation or reinonſtrance being made in publick by the preſident writs the 
duke of Mayenne, though he made ſhew to reſent it, and with grave words repre- 
hended the boldneſs of the parliament 3 yet it bridled the Spaniſb treaty very much 
for the aſſembly of the ſtates (which more than any other body ought to have re- 
ſented this decree of parliament as made in prejudice of their authority) ſhewed on 

the contrary that they were not diſpleaſed at it, and being poſſeſſed by the duke of 
Mayenne's agents, abhorred the attempt of the Spaniards, and inclined to a truce, 
concerning which they treated now more hotly than ever in the conference at Surenne. 
Much greater was the inclination of the Pariſians, who tired out with their neceſſities, 
and ſeeing no nearer way to their redreſs than the concluſion of a truce, the ſweet - 
| neſs whereof they had begun to taſte in that little ceſſation of arms that had been-i 
thoſe quarters, impatiently deſired an accommodation, and raging, threatned the princes The Spas; 
and the aſſembly; unleſs they took a ſpeedy reſolution ; and being perſwaded that the ferry oy nd | 
Spaniards would not ſuffer their army to come and help the neceſſities of the cicy by going through 
opening the paſſes, only becauſe their aim was to curb them, and keep them down, the ftreets of 
henſoever the ambaſſadors went abroad in publick, they were followed with ill lan- © 2 42 4 
guage and cries of deriſio n.. IT Oy 21d Fits en 
The king's ſeaſonable reſolution abſolutely turned the ſcale of affairs; for he know- Language: 
ing all things that were in agitation, doubted with reaſon, that if the league ſhould _ 
elect the cardinal of Bourbon, the catholicks that followed him; would all be like to 
forſake him, whereof there appeared ſuch manifeſt ſigns; and ſuch open murmurings 
were heard, that it was not at all to be doubted ; for the things alledged by thoſe of 
the Union in the conference at Surenne, had made impreſſion in mens minds; and not 
only the princes and lords, but generally all private men grieved and deteſted to ſpend 
their lives and fortunes for the eſtabliſhment of hereſie, which formerly they were 
wont to fight againſt and perſecute; and even in the king's: own lodgings there ou 
| | 2 | 2 — 55 ear 
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1593. heard continually the voices of them that curſed their own blindneſs, and exhorted 
dne another mutually to change their reſolutions, ſhewing that ſince ſo many promiſes 
made to them had been broken, they were obliged to take a courſe for the mainte- 
nance of religion and their common ſafety ; That it was now no longer time to ſhed 
their blood Foe a prince obſtinate in hereſy, and who abuſing theit credulity ſo long, 
had fed them vainly with words; That it was high time to take notice how by fight- 
ing madly, Catholick againſt Catholick, they did nothing elſe but prepare the king- 
dom either for the Spuxiaras or the Hugonots, equally their enemies; That there had 
been enough done to maintain the lawful ſucceſſor of the crown, but he ſhewed him- 
ſelf ungrateful for ſo great ſervices, and vbſtinate in his error; That he was no longer 
to be followed in his perdition ; but it was fit (reuniting the conſciences of the Catho- 
licks) toeſtabliſh a king who ſhould acknowledge the Gift he received from the good 
vill of his ſubjects; That there were already ſo many princes and lords, ſo many 
knights and Gentlemen, and fo many valiant ſoldiers ſiain in that cauſe; that the 
kingdom was thereby all wounded, bloodleſs, and dying; and if ſome remedy were 
not applied, they were near ſacrificing the very carcaſs of France to the wickedneſs of 
the Hugonots, and the pride of the Spaniards, Ps | 
| The princes of the blood, after many conſultations, were much more reſolute, and 
the duke of Montpenſier who lay in bed by reaſon of his hurt, told the king when he 
came to viſit him, that all the princes were ready to forſake him, and that he himſelf 
in the condition he then was, though he did it with Grief of heart, would not yet be 
the laſt to ſave his ſoul; and ſatisfy his conſcience. Laſtly, the count of Schomberg, 
being advertiſed by monſieur de Villeroy, told him, the admital Villars was already 
upon his way, carrying articles to the cardinal of Bourbon, that within 4 few days he 
ſhould hear, he, and all the reſt of the princes would be at Paris; that God had given 
him the victory, and expected the fruit thereof; that having taken Dreux with fo 
much honour in the very face of his enemies, he miglit now turn unto God, and to 
the church, and none could believe he did it perforee. The ſame did ſecretary Revo! 
confirm, the ſame Villeroy himſelf wrote unto him from Pontoy/#, ſhewing him, that 
he could not avoid one of two things, either that the cardinal of Bourbon being elected 
king, would deprive him of the adherence of his Catholicks ; or that the infanta being 
choſen with the duke of@#7, all the ſtrength of the king of Spain would be poured out, 
and come like a torrent upon him. | | | 
. The king moved by theſe conſiderations, or elſe interpreting the ſo urgent conjun- 
The King, cure of affairs, to be as it were a divine inſpiration, and thinking himſelf called b 
ſends for Pre- | Ne $43 8 F 
lates and Di. ſome heavenly and more than human power, determined to turn catholick, and ſent 
vines trom ſe- meſſengers with ſpeed on all ſides, to call prelates and divines to aſſiſt and inſtru& him 
veral Places, in his converſion. Among theſe, he invited ſome of the preachers of Paris; where-: 
_— _—_ of ſome refuſed to go, and ſome few, among which was the curate of St. Euſtache, 
nas, at, (though the legat adviſed and commanded otherwiſe.) would yer be preſent at ſo ſo- 
liſhes, that he lemn an action. All theſe being met together at Mane, the king having received 
will go to ſufficient inſtruction in matter of the articles of religion that were in controverſy, 
_ at 3t. ſeemed to clear up his mind, and viſibly to apprehend the hand of God, which recal- 
the Five kad ling him from his errors, brought him back into the boſome of the church, and made 
Twentieth of it be noiſed abroad, that upon the five and twentieth of July he would go to maſs at 
July. St. Denis. | | | e 5 
2 2 This news his deputies brought to the conference at Surenne, where the archbiſhop | 
hw © OY of Bourges recapitulating all things paſt, concluded, That the king had cauſed the 
in the Confe- marquis of Piſany to be ſent to Rome, to find means that his converſion might be au- 
rence at Su. thoriſed by the pope 3 but ſince he had not been received, he would no longer defer 
rage that nor put off his own ſalvation, but would reconcile himfelf to the church, that after- 
kelelee Deen watds he might ſend to render due obedience to the pope, by a ſolemn conſpicuous 
concile him- embaſſy z and that having confulted with the other prelates and divines, they had 
ſelf to the determined, That the king ſhould make himſelf be abſolved ad futuram cautelam, 
Church. and go to maſs, that afterward he might demand the pope's benediction; and that 
this for many reaſons had been thought the neareſt and moſt ſecure way, as well 
not to put the crown in arbitrement to the diſcretion and declaration of ſtrangers, 
as to find a ſpeedy remedy for the neceſſities of the kingdom, The archbiſhop 
of Lyons on the contrafy difputed, that he could not be received without the pope's 
aſſent, nor abſolved without kis declaration, and d, that they would neither 
| = | . account 
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accoù t him a catholick, nor acknowledge him king without order from the pope; to » 593 

whom abſolutely addreſs was to be made, before coming to thoſe acts of abſolution. ; 
| But the report of his converſion being ſpread abroad among the people, there was 
no curb could bridle men from rejoycing; nor their tongues from divulging and argu- 
ing, that upon it depended che pacification of the kingdom ſo that the cardinal- legat 
in great perplexity of mind, publiſnied a writing to the Catholicks of Fraxce 0506 ae 

thirteenth of July, wherein he advertiſed them of thie-perverſe authority which ſore 
prelatrs arrogated to themſelves of abſolving the king of Navas re from cenſures, and ex- 

ted them not to believe that falſe converſion, and the perverſe way that was talen 

about it: Aud laſtly, forbad all men to go to thoſe conventicles; with danger of incur- 
ring the cenſure of excommunication, and of _ deprived of thoſe eceleſiaſtical Be- 
nefices and dignities they poſſeſſed. But it was all in vain; for all men's minds were 
in motion, and the obſtacle of religion being removed, every one inclined to acknow- The Huice ar 
ledge the law ful ſucceſſor, and by that means to pacify the kingdom. From this gene- Guijetells the 

ral inclination the great ones were not averſe 1 who though they would not {werve Spaniards, 
from che pope's judgment and the declaration of the apoſtolick ſee, thought it was not that his Elec- 
fit to innovate any thing more, till they ſaw the effect of his converſion, and the pope's . 
intention; which opinion fomented by the duke of Mayenne, and forced by the neceſ- would prove 
ſity of affairs, was embraced even by the duke of Cuiſe himſelf, who in ſuch a con- tidiculous to 
juncture, thought his election would prove ridiculous to others, and ruinous to himſelf, others, and 
which he himſelf, being accompanied by the mareſchals de la Chaſtre and St. Paul, r 
gave the Spaniſh miniſters to underſtand, 5 | | OO ET. peat 

In the mean time, half the city of Paris ran to the ſpectacle of this converſion, The Ceremo- 

even from the day before the abſolution, which was the five and twentieth of Fuly, nies uſed in 
being dhe feaſt of the apoſtle St. James; which day, the king cloathed all in white, the Act of 
but accompanied with the-princes, lords, and the whole court, with the Guards be- — — kd 
fore them in arms, went to the chief church of St. Denis, the Gates whereof they | wi 


found ſhut; at which the high chancellor knocking, they were preſently opened, and . Day, 
there appeared the atchbiſhop of Bourges ſitting in his chair in his pontifical habit, 47e 159 3, y 
and invironed with a great number of prelates. He aſked the king who he was, and yer ** | 
what he would have? The king anſwered; That he was Henry, Ling of France and , i 3 
. ö 5 by 5 | "A 2 ges in the 
Navarre, and that he demanded to be received into the boſome of the catholick church. chief Cuurch 
To which the archbiſhop replying; aſked, if he deſired it from the bottom of of St. Denis. 
| his heart, and had truly repented him of his former errors? At which words the | 
king proteſting upon his knees, ſaid, he was ſorry for his former error, which he ab- 
jured and . and would live and die a catholick in the apoſtolick Roman church, 
which he would protect and defend, even with the hazard and danger of his very life. 
After which words having with a loud voice repeated the profeſſion of faith, which 
was preſented to him in writing, he was with infinite acclamations of the people, ind 
inceſſant vollies of ſhot brought into the church, and kneeling down before the high 
altar, he repeated the prapers that were dictated to him by the archbiſhop, and thence 
having been admitted by him to ſecret confeſſion, he came to ſet under the Daiz, or 
cloth of ſtate; and with a general Gladneſs and rejoycing was preſent at the ſolemn 
_ muſs celebrated by the biſhop of Nantes ; after which, thorough a wonderful throng 
of people; and reſounding cries of Vive le Roy, which. aſcended to. the {kies, he-re- 
- turned , y nn go nn nn „ 2 ae ade if 
In this interim affairs having taken ſuch a different impreſſion; the ſtates gave anſwer Mayenne tells 
to the duke of Feria and the other Spaniſh ainbaſſadors; who being brought into the the Se 
aſſembly, the duke of Mayenne gravely gave thanks unto the catholick king's majeſty; Ambaſſadors 
as well for the aſſiſtance of his paſt, and the promiſe of his future ſupplies, as for the 4 yr * 
honour done unto his family, in offering the Infanta in marriage to his nephew the gau ell 
duke of Guiſe ; and in the end told them, that the aſſembly having well confidered all they had de. 
things, did not think the time ſeaſonable to make any election, but that they prayed termined to 
his catholick majeſty to ſtay for the ripeneſs of opportunity, and in the mean time not deter the Ele- 
to fail them of his wonted protection and premiſed ſupplies. _ 3 | r 
Alter this reſolution, which daſhed all the Spaniards, it was determined in the ſtates, till 2 
that icy ſhould follow the concluſion of the truce: and though the legat oppoſed it Time. 
| ſtrongly, and proteſted oftentimes that he would be gone; yet being pacified by the 
teaſons that were repreſented to him, and with the offer of cauſing the council of Trent 
to be received in the ſtates; he let himſelf be perſuaded to continue in the city, bei 
— . — V being 
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1393. alſo uncertain whether his departure would be well taken at Rome. So in the confe« 
The Truce is rence at Surenne a general truce was eſtabliſhed thorough the whole kingdom for the 
—_— _ three next months, Auguſt, September, and Ofober, and it was publiſhed with infinite 
kurce Months. joy among the people in all places; after which the duke of Mayenne being deſirous 
The States are to diſmiſs the aſſembly honourably, firſt cauſed a decree to be made for the receiving 
diſmiſſed, and the council of Trent, and then aſſembling the ſtates upon the eighth of Auguſt, he 
invited . made them all ſwear to perſevere in the Union, and not to depart from it; and having 
mo place in given order that they ſhould meet again in the ſame place in the month of Oober fol- 
Ohober fol- lowing, to deliberate upon the ſtate of affairs with thoſe inſtructions they ſhould have 
lowing, hav- from Rome, he at laſt diſmiſſed them all, and the deputies willingly departing, return- 
1 made eq to their own houſes, e 33 


ecree for 
the receiving 
the Council 
of Trent. 


The End of the Thirteenth Book. 
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The ARGUMENT. 


« © 1S Book contains the means uſed by the King to make bis Converſion more 
1 fruitful: The Continuation of the Truce for the tao other Months, Nos 
vember and December, at the end of which Meaux firſt of all ſubmits to 
his Obedience: The Sieur de la Chaſtre follows with the City of Bourges, und 
the Admiral Villars with Havre de Grace and Rouen: The Count de Briſſac, 
Governor of Paris, makes a Compoſition, and the King being received into the 
City without Tumult, drives out the Spaniſh Ambaſſadors and Garriſon , the 
Cardinal-Legat departed alſo, and goes out of the Kingdom. Many other Ci- 


ties follow the King's Fortune; and finally the Duke of Nemours 7s impriſon- 


ed, and the City of Lyons ſurrenders itſelf: The Duke of Mayenne renews 
ot ber Conditions with the Spaniards to proſecute the War; he comes to parley 
with Erneſt Archduke of Auſtria, Governor of the Low- Countries, and af 
laſt goes into Picardy with Count Charles of Mansfelt and the Army, The 
King befieges Laon; the Duke of Mayenne and the Spaniards attempt to re- 
lieve it, there follow many Encounters, at laſt they retire, and the Place is 


yielded; the Sieur de Balagny goes over to the King's Obedience with the 


City of Cambray ; he is likewiſe received into Amiens, and other Towns in 


Picardy. The Duke of Montpenſier takes Honfleur. There happen divers 


Encounters in Bretagne, Languedoc, Provence, and Dauphine. The King 
being returned to Paris, is in his own Lodgings wounded in the Mouth by a 
young Merchant; he is taken, confeſſes the Fact, and is executed for it; and 


the Feſuits are baniſhed out of the Kingdom. The King publickly proclaims 
War againſt the King of Spain, and renews the Negoctation at Rome, to 0b- 


tain Abſolution from the Pope. The Mareſchal de Byron is declared Gover- 


nor of Bourgogne. He begins the War proſperouſiy in that Province, takes 


Autun, Auxerre, and at laſt Dijon, and befieges the Caſtles of iti The 
Sieur de Tremblecourt and d'Offonville enter to infeſt Abe County of Bour- 
gogne, (which is ſubjed? to the Crown of Spain) and takes ſome Plaves he: 
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93: The Conſtable of Caſtile; Governor bf Milan, goes to relieve that Province; 
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the King goes likewiſe to reinforce thoſe that were befieging the Caſtle of Di- 
jon. They meet, and fight with wonderful various Fortune at Fountain Fran- 
coiſe. The Conſtable retires beyond the River Soane ; the King follows him, 


paſſes the River, and they fight again; without any great Effect. The King 


returns to the Siege of the-Gaſtles, abi cb. ſurrender themſelves; he concludes 
a Truce with. the Duke Mayenne thut they may treat of an Accommada- 
tion; and nithes his Entry into Lyons. The Pope ręſolves to give the King 
his Benediction; the ceremony is ſolemnized with great Foy at Rome; the News 


of it is brought to the court, whither there likewiſe come good tidings from 


Dauphine and Languedoe. 


HE king's converſion. was certainly the moſt proper, and 
A moſt powerful remedy that could be applied to the dangerous 
diſeaſe of the kingdom; but the truce ſo opportunely con- 
n cluded, did alſo diſpoſe the matter, and gave due time for 
a & the working of ſo wholſome a medicine; for the people on 
[ | both ſides, having begun to taſte the liberty and benefits that 
reſulted from concord, in a ſeaſon when harveſt and vintage 
made them more ſenſible of the happineſs, fell fo in love 
with it, that it was afterward much more eaſy to draw them, 
without any ſcruples or cautions, to a deſire of peace, and a 

willing obedience of theit lawful prince. As ſoon as the truce was begun, men pre- 
ſently fell to converſe freely one with another, being not only of the fame nation, 
and ſame blood, but many of them ſtraitly conjoined, either by friendſhip or kindred ; | 
in ſuch ſort, that diſcords and hatreds being driven away, or indeed thoſe fact ions and 
intereſts that had kept them ſo long divided, every one rejoyced to unite himſelf with 
his friends, and again to keep up their former love, and interrupted familiarity 5- and 
with mutual help and aſſiſtance to redreſs thoſe neceſſities and calamities, which the 
length of war had produced, And there being frequent kind meetings among, all per- 
ſons, every one related his paſt ſufferings, deteſted the occaſions of ſuch wicked dif- 
cords, inveighed againſt the authors of ſuch pernicious evils, praiſing and magnify- 
ing the benefits that followed peace and concord ; in which meetings and diſcourſes, 


the king's cauſe being much more favourable, by reaſon of the manifeſt rights he had 


to the ſucceſſion of the crown, and becauſe ſcruple. of conſcience was in great part 

taken away by his converſion) thoſe things that were ſpoken in his favour, began al- 

ready to be popularly embraced, and men's minds inclined to yield themſelves to his 

obedience, rather than continue ſo ruinous a civil war, to fatisfy the 1 of the 
3 


duke of Mayenne, or the already manifeſt intentions of the Spaniards, They of the 
Eking's party, talking and diſcourſing with thoſe of the league, alledged the clemency 


and Goodneſs of the prince they ſerved, the ſincerity where with he had turned to the 
catholick faith, his familiarity, and affability to all his followers, his valour and cou- 
rage in arms, his prudence and ſagacity in Government, his proſperous ſuccefs in en- 
terpriſes : And on the other ſide, aſked thoſe that were for the league, if they did not 
yet perceive the ambition of the houſe of Lorain, and the ſubtilties of the Spaniards ? 
Upbraided them that they made war againſt the good true Frenchmen, in favour of 


the ancient enemies of the nation, and that with their own bloods they ſought to eſta- 


bliſh the Spaniſh monarchy upon the ruins and deſolations of France; they deplored 
fo great a blindneſs, and prayed them that recovering their wonted charity towards 


their country, and taking compaſſion of themſelves, they would take ſhelter under the 


benignity of that prince, who ſtood with his arms open, ready to receive and content 

them. | „ | „„ | 
| Theſe things made wonderful impreſſions in men's minds, quite tired with the war, 
and beaten down with the calamities they had continually endured ; and the king be- 
having himſelf with his utmoſt induſtry, graciouſly received, and filled with very 
large hopes, all thoſe that came to ſpeak with kim ; and under pretence of going to 
ſee their houſes, and their friends, cunningly made his moſt truſty ceunſellors dil- 
perſe themſelves into ſeveral places, labouring with great art to draw men in all places 
to his devotion, And becauſe the duke of Mayenne till kept practices on foot, either 
| | ; to 
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to conclude the peace, or prolong the ceſſation; under this excule the fieur de Sancy, 1592. 


gued in juſtification of that authority whereby they had given him abſolution. In this 
| | A, ney Lodovico Gon- 


of affairs. OP | „ 2 23 pe oat OW CS Sa pa 231, 
But the ends were neither ſo certain, not the means of handling them ſo reſolute 
on the othet fide ; for the intereſts of the confederates being various, and often repug- 
| nant to one another, matters proceeded not in one and the ſame way. The duke of 
Mayeniie had given notice to the king's party, that he had embraced the truce to ex- 
pect what ſhould be reſolved on at Rome, interpoſing no other difficulty but the pope's 
aſſent about the concluſion of the peace: And therefore he continued to treat by the 
means of Villeroy, and preſident Haan, to whom he afterwards added the ſieur de 
Baſſompier, to ſhew, that in all things tlie duke of Lorain was united with him, and 
by means of theſe, who caget'y negotiated the conditions of agreement, he promiſed 
he would ſend the cardinal of Foyeuſe, and the baron de Senecey to Rome to intercede 


with the pope, that approving the king's converſion, he would be contented that by ac- . 


knowledging him, an end might be put to the civil war; and ſetting this as a prime The Duke: of 


foundation, he treated neverthelcfs of ſecuring tlie catholick religion, and of eſtabliſh- Mayerne ſends 
ing the affairs of his own family : But inwardly his thought was yery different; for the Sieur de 
his hopes of attaining the crown not being yet quite extinct, and attributing all fini- ey hep An 
ſter events to the many ot the er miniſters, and not to the intention of the 0 wich the 
catholick king, he ſpeedily diſpatched his wife's ſon the ſieur de Montpezat, with Cathalick K. 
Belliſaire, one of his confiding miniſters, unto the court of Spain to ſound the mind that the fan- 
of the king and of his council, and to labour to remove the jealouſies which the 4 * 
falſe relations of the duke of Feria, and Diego d Tvarra had begot, and to deſire that 5, Fs LA 
the infanta being choſen queen, might marry his eldeft ſon and if the king con- be given in 
ſented to it, they ſhould ſettle the conditions, and require ſuch ſupplies as were ne- 53 to 
ceflary to bring the enterpriſe to a 75 For this end hie had embraced the hi; eldeſt Sen. 
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nor marriage, 
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1593, truce, and deſired it ſhould continue to-give time for the negotiating of this affair, and 
for thoſe preparations that ſhould be made in Spain. | | | 
On the other ſide, the Spaniſh miniſters were more than ever fixed in their reſolution, 
not to aſſent to his advancement 4 being certain, that when he ſhould have attained his 
intention, he would be moſt ungrateful for the benefit received, and a moſt bitter ene- 
my to their monarchy : Whereupon they not only continued to honour and favour the 
duke of Guiſe, and to promiſe him the — of the Infanta; but the duke of 
Feria, and Diego d' Ivarra,. proce how to transfer the duke of Mayenne's power upon 
him, and to ſuppreſs his uncle by his means; and they went on ſo far, (being drawn 
by hatred and diſdain) that ſometimes they thought of taking away his life ; but that 
was contradicted not only by Juan Baptiſta Taſſis, and Inigo de Mendozza, men of more 
moderate minds, and who meaſured things more by reaſon than paſſion : But even the 
duke of Guiſe himſelf was not inclined unto it, being a youth of a ſolid nature, and 
right intention; who on the one ſide abhorred to plot againſt his uncle; and on the 
other, knew himſelf too weak both in reputation and forces to overcome the mature 
prudence of the duke of Mayenne, and the well-grounded authority he had ſettled in 
his party. They that helped to keep the duke of Guiſes youthful thoughts in the 
right way, were the mareſchals de la Chaſtre, Roſne, and St. Paul, who had been long 
ago bred up by his father; and both becauſe they had been exalted by the duke of 
Mayenne, and becauſe they knew the arts of the Spaniards, diſſwaded him from ſetting 
himſelf upon that precipice, offering to his conſideration, that he had neither men, 
monies, Cities, nor commanders that depended upon him; that the Spaniards were 
reduced to extream neceſſity for want of money, count Charles his army deſtroyed, 
the affairs of Flanders in an ill condition, and without a head that was able to order 
matters of ſo great weight; that on the other ſide, the duke of Mayenne held all the 
Cities and fortreſſes of the party in his own hands, that he had a long ſettled autho- 
rity among the people, was highly eſteemed for valour and prudence, that all the 
French forces depended upon him, that the duke of Lorain was joined with him, 
that the dukes of Aumale and Elbæuf depended on his will, and the parliament was 
united with him; ſo that to let himſelf be engaged by the perſwaſions of ſtrangers, 
was nothing elſe but to expoſe his own fortune to a moſt certain ruine, to pleaſe two 
malignant miniſters, who ſowed fire and flames, to ſatiate that hatred which without 
much reaſon they had conceived ; which conſiderations added to the weakneſs and ill 
carriage of the Spaniards, made ſuch an impreſſion in the duke of Guiſe, that he began 
to bediſguſted with them, accounting himſelf mocked in the marriage of the Infanta, 
and being incenſed that they ſhould go about to uſe his youth as an inſtrument to ruine 
his family, | | „ 85 „ 
Among theſe, the cardinal-legat, as he did not totally aſſent to what the Spaniſo 
miniſters plotted againſt the duke of Mayenne; ſo was he diſpleaſed with him for 
having croſſed the election of the Infanta, and of the duke of Guiſe; in the inventi- 
on whereof, he thought he had (to the exceeding great glory of his wiſdom) found 
means abſolutely ts gain unto himſelf the good will of the catholick king, with the 
ſecuring of religion, and the excluſion and ſuppreſſion of the king of Navarre ; which 
were the three principal points of his deſigns, and that he had alſo found a perſon of 
the nation who was liked of by the people, which was the point whereupon he preſſed 
the pope's commiſſions z and now ſeeing that thought fruſtrated, and the truce pur- 
poſely concluded with the contrary party, he was extreamly vexed at it; wherefore 
ſil] perſiſting and continuing to perſwade the confederates not to make any reflection 
upon the imaginary converſion of the Navarrois, (fo did he yet call him in con- 
tempt) he laboured to make an agreement amongſt them, to the end that the ſtates 
| coming to meet again, they might perfect the eſtabliſhment of the royalty; for ſo 
The Pope nei- they called the joint election of the Infanta and duke of Cuiſe to be king and queen 
ther approves of France. | : | | | | | 
ofthe ſafer: He ſtrove likewiſe to imprint theſe opinions at Rome by frequent letters, penn ' d 
on according to his deſire; but the pope, a man of mature prudence, ſuffered not himſelf 
as things not to be abſolutely perſwaded by the legat's intelligence; but being advertiſed of every 
teiſable ; but particular by the Venetian and Florentine ambaſſadors, neither approved the Infanta's 


| only ſeems to election, nor her marriage with the duke of Gui/e : But ſeeing the buſineſs of it ſelf 


a very difficult, and croſſed by ſo many impediments, he judged it vain, and no way 


diguſt the feiſable, and therefore cared net to declare himſelf, ſeeming only to give his . 
Spaniards. tes Ss | ESR | | that 
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that he might not alienate the king of Spain from him, with whom he ſaw it necef- 1 594: 
ſary to hold a good correſpondence, leſt he ſhould precipitate the affairs of religion 
and the church into ſome dangerous troubles. He could have been contented from 
the beginning, that one of the princes of the houſe of Bourbon, that was truly a Ca- 
tholick, ſhould have been thought fit to be married to the Infanta, becauſe by the elec- 
tion of a prince of the blood, all the catholicks of France would have been elected, 
and had by many ways givenhis minifters notice of his intentions z and to ſuch a prince 
he could have been reunited in one body; and by the alliance with the catholick king; 
his aſſiſtance would have been aſſured; ſo that neither the temporal ſtate of the king- 
dom would have been in danger of falling into the hands of ſtrangers; nor tlie ſpiritual 
of being oppreſſed by the Hugonots. For theſe very reaſons he approved not the duke 
of Guiſe's election, believing the catholicks of the king's party would never be brought 
to acknowledge and obey him, whereby the war would become perpetual z and he was 
likewiſe of oppinion, that king Philip would never give his daughter to a weak, poor, 
and ill. grounded prince, with almoſt a certain danger, that ſhe ſhould never be queen, Pope Clemen/ 


* 


more than in name; beſides, he perceived this hated election would gain the king of 2 

Navarre many adherents, and by this means turn more cities to favour him in one day, ſome Catho. 

than he would be able to-take by force in his whole life time. One thing only kept lick Prince of 

him doubtful in this thought, which was the unfitneis of thoſe princes that were near- the Houſe of 

eſt in blood; for the cardinal of Bourbon was but a weak man, and very unhealthful ; —_ might 

the prince of Conty, by reaſon of his natural defects, unable to govern, and alſo (as the 3 pet 

it is ſaid) to get children; the count de Soiſſions, though of a good wit, and noble that he ſhould 

courage, was ſo drowned in the love of the princeſs Catherine, (the king's fiſter, an marry the In- 

obſtinate Hugonot) that the catholicks durſt not confide in him; and the duke of fanta; but 

Monipenſier, a youth of exceeding great worth, was more remote in the degrees of 22 * 
royal conſanguinity 3 wherefore as ſoon as he knew that the king was diſpoſed to re- nt 

turn to the obedience of the catholick church, he began to incline towards him, Catholick, he 
thinking it the ſnorteſt way to ſettle the commotions, and remove the dangers of the Fe w_ e 

kingdom. But it was a buſineſs not to be reſolved on without great deliberation, as © _ 

well to be aſſured that his coverſion was ſincere, and that the heart of a lyon lay not 

hid under the ſkin of a lamb, as becauſe it was not known which way the French 

would receive that alteration ; wherefore there was much to be thought on, both to 

be by all means poſſible made certain, that the king was a true ſincere catholick, and 

that the people would willingly ſubmit themfelves to his devotion ; for if the king 

ſhould bur feign that converſion for intereſt of ſtate, religion would be thereby left 

in manifeſt danger, and if the people ſhould not accept him, the pope's own reputation 

would be in no leſs danger, for having run to approve the converſion of a relapſed 

| heretick, more haſtily than the common people; beſides, the reſpe& which by all 

means was to be borne to the king of Spain, (already poſſeſſed of the title of Defender 

of the Catholick Faith, and Protector of the See of Rome ;) who very clearly ſhewed he 

had ſpent ſo much Gold, and poured out ſo much blood of his armies to preſerve 

religion in the kingdom of France, counſelled that in a matter of high importance 

he ſhould proceed with great dexterity, length of time, and with well weighed, and 

perfect maturity; being certain that king Philip's ſupplies had hindred the king from 

getting the total victory, whilſt he was obſtinately an Hugonot, and therefore to them 

was the reward and Gratitude due for the confirmation of the Gallighe Church, and 

great heed was to be taken not to eſtabliſh a fierce and powerful enemy, who might af- 

terward diſturb him very much in the poſſeſſion of his kingdom. = © 
By theſe reaſons the pope was perſwaded not to yield, nor aſſent at the very firſt, Giacopo Sane. 

but to let himſelf be counſelled by the event of things; and yet to begin his principal / a Servant to 

intention, he thought good to give ſome glimpſe of hope to thoſe who negotiated ſe- 8 of 
 eretly at Rome for the king, whom they called king of Navarre. The pope favoured favoured by g 

a prineipal ſervant of the family of cardinal Pietro Aldobrandino, named Giacopo San- Clement the 


ne ſio, a man obſcurely born in a caſtle of the marches of Ancona, who had long ſerved Eighth, was 


the cardinal's father (as they ſaid). for a companion of his ſtudies, whilſt he was 1 
employed in cauſes in the Rota Romana, and becauſe he was exceeding faithful, and not wal | | 
of too ſearching a nature, and therefore a man of very few words, the care of all his 4-naud a Of 
domeſtick affairs lay upon him. This man was acquainted and ſometimes held diſ-./ar Agent at 
_ courſe with Arnaud de Offat, a man born at Auche in Gaſcogne, of mean parentage but Nos ＋ hs : 
af a moſt excellent wit, and moſt regular courſe of life, who having been brought to ＋ C Bay 


8 2 Rome the Third. 
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1393. Rome by monſieur de Faux ambaſſador from France, ſaid afterward behind in the fa- 
mily of cardinal @E/e, and beſides his ſingular learning and eloquence, was by many 
years experience, exceeding well verſed in the court of Rome. He being à private 
man, and long time acuſtomed to be ſeen in the court, was not obſerved by any body, 
Giacopo Same- and managing ſpiritual buſineſſes for the queen dowager of Henry the third, as the 
#o, a Friend ereCting of monaſteries, granting of indulgences, and other ſuch like things, might 
ab oþ — * withour ſhew of any buſineſs of importance, negotiate with Sanneſio in a corner of the 
from the Pope antichamber, ſeeming only to talk of ordinary things; wherefore, the pope who a- 
to treat with Voided open proceedings, and deſired to draw the thread of the buſineſs ſecretly, gave 
him (but as of order to Sanneſio, that as a friend to this Frenchman, (who was well known to him to 
8 qa be a man of worth) he ſhould begin as of himſelf, to treat of the king's affairs, which 
the King of treaty being begun thus under-hand, proceeded fo far, that when monſieur de la Clielle 
France and arrived, there had already paſt many overtures on both ſides; | 
the Kingdom. The fieur de la Clielle was come to Rome, with letters from the king to Monſignore 
Monfignor Se. Serafino Olivario, auditor of the Rota Romana, a prelate, who becauſe he was deſcended 
— th, of French anceſtors, had ever been faithful to the crowh, and deſired to ſerve the 
ed Letters King's cauſe, but ſaw the paſſage very difficult, not only to introduce the ſieur de Ia 
from the King Clielle to have audience of the pope, as he required, but alſo to treat in any kind of 
— by ;, way, concerning that buſineſs : Yet being a man of a ſweet pleaſing nature, both very 
Clielle. frews dextrous, and affable in his diſcourſe; and therefore acceptable to the whole court, 
them to the and even to the pope himſelf ; coming to have audience, under pretence of other bu- 
Pope. fineffes, he at laſt brought in that; and in the end would needs ſhew the pope the let- 
ter which the king had wrote to him; The pope, either taken at unawate by Sera- 
ino, or intending to perſevere conſtantly in his diſſimulation, or being troubled to be 
in a manner conſtrained to impart his deſigns to other than thoſe he had determined 
ſhewed himſelf highly diſpleaſed, and would have broke off the diſcourſe of that bu- 
ſineſs, if the auditor talking ſometimes ſeriouſly, ſometimes in jeſt, had not appeaſed 
him, concluding finally, that one ought to lend an ear even to the devil himſelf, if 
one could believe it poſſible for him to be converted. The pope likewiſe turning the 
buſineſs into mirth, jeſted a great while with Serafino, who preſſing him till for an 
anſwer, and urging him to hear la Clielle not as the King's agent, but as a private 
Gentleman, from whom perchance to his ſatisfaction he might learn many ſecret par- 
ticulars; the pope told him he would think upon it. The ſame evening by the means 
of Sanneſio he gave d' Oſat directions to go talk with the Gentleman that was come 
from France, and to give him good hopes of his negotiation, and advertiſing him but 
as from himſef) that he ſhould not be diſtnaid for any difficulty whatſover he ſhould 
The F 4 meet withal. ; REV 3 : | | | 0 | SOIT 
1 Glues The next night Silvio Antoniani the pope's chamberlain went to Sarafino's houle, 
brought ſe- and taking only the ſieur de la Clielle into his coach, brought him by a private way 
cretly to the into the pope's chamber, where he having told him that the king of France had ſent 
Pope, leaves him to his holineſs's feet to preſent thoſe letters to him, (which he had in his hand) 
woke * the pope without ſtaying till he had made an end, brake forth into angry words, com- 
parts with no pla ining that he had been deceived, and that he had thought he ſhould have received 
very good an. a private Gentleman, and not an agent of a relapſed excommunicated heretick, and 
ſwer. commanded him to depart out of his preſence. La Clielle not at all diſmayed, (accord- 
2 _ ing to the advertiſment that had been given him) added many words of humility 
with /aClizlle, and ſubmiſſion, and ſaid that being able to do no more, he would leave the king his 
but reſolves maſter's letters, and the copy of his commiſſion, which he had brought in writing; 
that the Pope and though the pope angerly bid him carry them away, yet left them apon the 
> de Enge 4 table, and having kiſs'd his foot, was carried back to the place where he had been 
fires, he being taken Up. . 3 xls 3 
a relapſed he- The day following he had order to confer with cardinal Toledo, with whom having 
retick. had very long diſcourſes three feveral times, ſtill it was concluded that the pope could 
not admit the king's deſires, becauſe he had formerly ſent to the apoſtolick ſee, and 


D' Ofatgives Jet had returned to the vomit of hereſie, and the cardinal having taken particular in. 


| order to % Formation of the King's buſineſſes, and of the condition of the affairs of France, left 


Clielle to per- the matter ſo undecided. But the night before Ia Clielle departed from Rome, his an- 


B ap ſwer was with great ſecrecy given him by the means of 4O/z7, that the king ſhould 
n 
in ſhewin 


himſclf a Ca. à catholick; for the pope was reſolved to reject the du 
_ tholick. | | 


go forward in ſhewing himſelf truly converted, and ſheuld give hy of e 2 
e Ot Wevers to latisfie his 
5 een 


maintaining with many reaſons taken out of the ſacred cannons; and from the doctors 
of the holy church; and with many pious chriſtian eonſiderations, that the e, 


Spano cardinals ſtifly oppoſed it, affirming that at the end of the truce, the catholick 
ging would certainly have ſuch forces in — as ſhould, 
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1593 faction of the confederates, be able to eſtabliſh the propoſed election; yet the po 
The Pope took a middle way, which was to admit and hearken to the duke, not as an ambaſſa- 
ſends P fer dor from the king of France, but as a catholick prince, and as an Jralian, and there- 
Duße of xe. fore he ſent back Poſſevino again to him to Mantua, to let him know that his intention 
vers to bid and laſt determination, and to [advertiſe him that he ſhould come without ſtate, 
him come on and with but a ſmall retinue, to the end he might not be held, and acknowledged 
2 * in the degree of an ambaſſador, but of a private perſon; which though the duke 
would be te. thought very hard, and from ſo difficult a beginning, gueſſed he ſhould compaſs no 
ceived as aCa- proſperous end of his embaſſy, yet he reſolved to go forward, as well becauſe he 
tholick ialian would not digreſs from the council of the Venetias ſenate, and the other princes who 


Prince, tho were the king's friends, as alſo to make the uttermoſt trial in a buſineſs of ſo mighty 
notas an Am- | 


baſſador importance. A 2 : | | | EE 

haut in France, there happened at this time. (beſides the ordinary diſcords) a new 
An--Inſurree- misfortune to the league: for the city of Lyons unexpectedly took arms againſt the 
tion in the duke of Nemours, who was Governor thereof, and proceeded ſo far that they made 
City of Lyons, him priſoner in the caſtle of Pierre Anſiſe. The duke of Nemours, a prince of great 
1 courage, but of a haughty imperious nature, being departed full of pride by reaſon of 
who being his proſperous defence of Paris, and come unto his Government of Lyons, had begun 
Governor, to nouriſh a deſign within himſelf, to reduce it into a free ſigniory, together with 
plotted to Beauiolois and Foreſts, (which were three precincts jointly under his command) and 
or NT to add unto them as many other places and towns as he could; and his brother the 
but being diſ. marquis of St, Sorlin having the Government of Dauphine, he deſigned to unite that 
covered, he is province alſo unto himſelf, and by that means joining his ſtate to that of the duke of 
impriſoned, Savoy, (from whoſe houſe his family deſcended) to be aſſiſted, and fomented by him; 
pan Fe but becauſe he knew that neither the nobility nor people would ever conſent willingly 
ven to the to ſeparate themſelves from the crown of France, and ſubmit themſelves unto his tyran- 
Archbiſhopof ny, he had by long contrivance been raiſing all thoſe means, which might ſerve to 
the City. obtain his intent by force: For this purpoſe he had under ſeveral pretences, driven 
many of the chief citizens out of the city; and expoling the nobility to manifeſt dan- 
gers, was glad to ſee many of them periſh, who were able to oppoſe his deſign : nor 
that ſufficing him, he had upon ſeveral occaſions cauſed a great many forts and citadels 
to be built, which encompaſſed the city of Lyons with a circle, having begun at 7 oiſſay, 
Belleville, and Tify, and then continued at Charlieu, St. Bonnet, Mombriſon, Nirieu, 
Coindrieu, Vienne, Pipet, and laſtly, to perfect that circumference, he treated with the 
ſieur de St. Julien, that for fifty thouſand crowns he ſhould let him have Quirieu to 
raiſe another fort there likewiſe, and paſſing from the circumference unto the centre, 
he meant to rebuild the ruined citadel of Lyons, and deſigns and platforms were already 
drawn for that purpoſe. In theſe ſtrong places he kept Garriſons of horſe and foot, 

that depended upon his pleaſure, and not having enough to maintain them of his own, 
fed them with extorting from the people, and with a pernicious licence of plundering 
and ſpoiling the country. To theſe actions were added outward ſhews not unlike 
them; for he kept about him a great retinue of ſtrangers, undervalued and abuſed the 
nobility of the country, and in his publick writings no longer uſed the title of Gover- 
nor, but barely of duke of Nemours, as an abſolute lord. In this interim the time 
of holding the ſtates at Paris being come, he, though invited, would neither go, nor 
ſend thither, ſtill ſpeaking diſhonourably of the authority and actions of the duke of 
Mayenne, his brother by the mother's ſide, and when the truce was concluded, though 
he declared that he accepted it for as much as concerned the king's party; yet never- 
theleſs would he not diſmiſs the leaſt part of his ſoldiery, but rather entertaining and 
raiſing new every day, kept the country more oppreſſed in the time of the ceſſation 
than it was before in the heat of war. The principal men and the people of Lyons, 

moved by all theſe things, reſolved to complain of it to the duke of Mayenne, who for 
the ſafety of the city, and the maintaining of his own reputation, thought it good to 
withſtand his brother's ambitious deſigns, and therefore under colour of deſiring that 
the archbiſhop of Lyons ſhould go to Rome with cardinal Foyeu/, he cauſed him to go 
unto that city, giving him commiſſion to maintainthe people's liberty, and to give him 
notice of every particular, to the end he might ſeaſonably provide againſt danger, This 
remedy haſtened the breaking out of the miſchief ; for the duke of Nemours having 
no good correſpondence with the archbiſhop, and ſeeing the citizens ran popularly 
after him, thought to draw ſame companies of ſoldiers into the town, either for his 
| Tr * | | * Own 


Y 
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bn ſecurity or to bridle the people who were already half in an uproar { But this 
news being come amongſt the citizens, increaſed by the wonted additions of the re- 
port, they no longer delayed to riſe, and having taken arms, barricaded up the ci- 
ty, and ſhut the duke into a corner of the town; who having in this neceſſity deſired 
to ſpeak with the archbiſhop, whom before he had not cared to ſee, the event proved 
different from his deſign; for the archbiſhop then making no account either of his words 
or compliments, (which he knew proceeded but from neceſſity) continued to exhort / 
the people to defend their own liberty; and told them which way they ſhould manage 
their buſineſs ; ſo that, finally their barricadoes being made up clo, and a greater 
number of men being in arms, they of the council went armed unto him, and told _ 
him that for the ſecurity of his perſon, the people being in a mutiny, and for the ſafety By a decice of 
of the city that was in danger to be ſacked, they intended he ſhould retire into the thechicf heads 
caſtle of Pierre Anſiſe, which not being able to contradict, he was at laſt brought thi- 15 the ray oy 
ther, and with more ſevere Guards diligently leoked to; and the chief men having * . ab F 
aſſembled the council, made a decree whereby they deprived. him of the Govern- put out of the 
ment, and likewiſe the marquiſs his brother, (though from him they confeſſed they Government, 
had never received any injury at all) and gave the authority of Governing the city ee 


unto the archbiſhop, which was afterward confirmed upon him by the duke of May- der f nd of 
enne. F | | 


9 5 EF ĩðò e Da! 
But this news being come to Paris, many were exceedingly troubled at it, the Spa- phine: 
iſh miniſter grieving that they had loſt one of the chief inſtruments of their power; 
but madam de Nemours being afflicted much more for the danger and ruine of her 
ſon; and many there were who perſwaded themſelves that all the miſchief proceeded 
from the duke of Mayenne, who not only had deſired to abate the arrogance of his 
brother, but had alſo done it to get Lyons into his power, and join it to his Govern- 
ment of Bourgogne, that he might remain maſter thereof, whatſocver the event of 
things ſhould be; it being known to every one, that in the treaties he held with the 
king, and alſo with the Spaniſh miniſters, he had demanded that Lyons and Bour- 
gon ne ſhould jointly be granted to him; wherefore though he laboured to ſeem diſcon- 
tented and angry at the accident that had happened unte his brother, there was not 
any body that believed him, ſeeing he not only omitted to treat of freeing him indeed, 
though he talked much of it; but alſo that he had confirmed the authority of Govern- 
nor upon the archbifhop, which thoſe citizens had conferred upon him. 


1593.4 


This new diſſention opened a paſſage to new troubles, which at that time were like The dukes of 

to have ſteered a more proſperous courſe ; for the duke of Mayenn? had at laſt reuni- Mayenne and 

ted himſelf, and compeſed matters with the duke of Guiſe, their common friends hav- N 

ing made them perceive that their diſcord would in the end be the ruin of them both; affection. an 

| whereupon the duke of Mayenne, to free himſelf from the aſperſions of croſſing his agree jointly = 
nephew's advancement 3 and the duke of Guiſe, not to ſhew himſelf regardleſs of his to favour each 

uncle's labour in upholding the party, were mutually. agreed that if the duke of May- 2 in the 

enne found means to attain the crown for himſelf; the duke of Guiſe ſhould be obliged a _ to be 

to keep united with him, and aſſiſt him with all his forces; and in caſe the duke of 

Mayenne could not obtain the kingdom for himfelf, or for one of his ſons, he ſhould 

likewiſe be obliged to help the duke of Guiſe to attain it either by the marriage of the 

Infanta, or ſome other way. | 


This accommodation did infinitely diſpleaſe the duke of Feria, and Diego d' Toarra Jaſis being 
who ſaw themſelves deprived of the proper inſtrument to keep the duke of Mayeune returned from 
in jealouſie, and to be able when occaſion ſhould require by that means to keep down T 1 
and ſuppreſs his greatneſs; and yet Juan Baptiſta Taſſis being returned from Flanders, rr * 
who had been there to confer with Don Pedro Enriquez of Toledo, Condé de Fuentes, wich the duke 
who held the Government of the Low-Conntries till the arrival of the archduke Erneſt, of Mapenne. 
began to treat of piecing up again with the duke of Mayenne, ſuch being the opinion 

and deſire of that principal miniſter, who perceiving well that with out his help and 
| conſent, all other attempts would prove fruitleſs ; and though the Spaniſh miniſters 
at Paris thought themſelves deceived, and ill dealt withal by him, yet the Conde did 

not judge it a fit time to take revenge, but to manage things with patience and diſſi- 
mulation, ſince they had ſeen by experience, that the principal deputies of the ſtates, 

depended upon the will and authority of the duke of Mayenne. At Taſſis his arrival they 
began to treat, the legat alſo interpoſing, though he was much more inclined to the 
duke of Cuiſe, but not being willing to digreſs — the king of Spain's reſolutions, 


1593. 
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Spain, provid- 
ed the /nfanta. 
might be elec- 
ted, reſolves 
to giveher 


any Huſband. 
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not only by reaſon of his antient inclination, but alſo becauſe in that ſtate of affairs 
there was no breaking friendſhip and good correſpondence with him, without indan- 
gering religion. re | | | | 

Alis began with letting him know the good will the Conde de Fuentes bore him; 
then he went on himſelf condemning the perverſe carriage of his collegues ; and in 
the end intimated and implied, but did not affirmatively declare, that the catholick 
king would be content to give the Infanta to one of his ſons, provided they could but 
agree in other matters. After this conference the other Spaniſb miniſters began to 
change their manner of proceeding, and to bear more reſpect to the duke's perſon and 
authority; and the cardinal-legat himſelf to do the ſame; ſo that it was eaſie for him 
to believe there were new orders come from Spain in favour of him; as it was true, 
king Philip being finally reſolved to procure the Infanta's election with any huſband 
whatſoever, and having conceiyed an -opinion, that the duke of Mayenne ſtanding 
fixt in his deſign of attaining the crown for his poſterity, would conſent to moſt profi- 
table conditions for his kingdom. | 2 | 1 
But that which made the buſineſs difficult was the preſent weakneſs of the king's 
condition; for his treaſures being wonderfully exhauſted, he could not make thoſe 
great preparations that were neceſſary to uphold ſo great an enterprize, and he was 


brought ſo low that the merchants could no longer accept his bills of exchange ; and 


the Cenouęſes, to whom he was indebted many millions, refuſed to make new pay- 
ments : This weakneſs was with all poſſible care eoncealed by his minifters, and they 
continued to affirm that againſt the end of the truce, twelve thouſand foot, and 
three thouſand horſe ſhould be in a readineſs to enter into Picardy, and one hundred 
thouſand crowns ſhould be paid to the duke of Mayenne every month to maintain as 
many French forces; and, to gain the greater belief, they ſtrained themſelves to pay 
him twenty thouſand in preſent, and give him bills for ſixty thouſand more upen their 


_ credits, ſtriving in all things to win, and till to increaſe new hopes in him every day 


more and more. TER ; | 

This piecing up with the Spaniards, beſides the accommodation with the duke of 
Guiſe, was the cauſe of interrupting the treaty of peace which had been continued 
many days with the king's deputies, in which though not only monſieur de Villeroy, 
but alſo preſident Feannin had laboured very much, yet was there not any conclufion 
agreed upon; for the king was grown jealous, that the duke ef Mayenne treated but 
feignedly, without any defire to conclude z and this ſuſpicion grew from ſome of the 
legat's letters to the pope, which were intercepted, wherein though he ſpoke very. 
ill of the duke of Mayenne, and imputed it to his ambition, and malignity that the 


Infanta and the duke of Cuiſe were not elected; yet he affirmed he had tyed him up 
in ſuch a manner, that he ſhould never conclude an agreement with the ing of Na- 


varre, and that he had taken a ſecret oath to that purpoſe in a writing ſigned by him, 
the dukes of Aumale and Elbæuf, the count of Briſſac, the mareſhals of Ro/ne, and 
St. Paul, and many others of the principal men, a copy of which writing was incle- 
ſed in the ſame letters, wherefore Villeroy going to the king to treat on ſtill about the 


peace, he would do nothing elſe but ſhew him the letters, and the writings, whereof 


he alſo gave him a copy to ſhew the duke of Mayenne, who not being able to deny, 
but that the oath was true, excuſed himſelf yet for it, with ſaying, that he had r 


intended to conclude the peace with a reſervation of the popeꝰs conſent; and if he ſhou 
approve it, he was then immediately looſened from the obligation of that oath ; nor 


did the fight of the evil which the legat wrote concerning him, at all withdraw him 


from his reſolution ; for he interpreted thoſe to be old opinions, and that the new or- 


The Trace is 
prolonged for 
two months 


more. 


ders from Spain, had varied all things; wherefore apply ing himſelf to join cloſe with 
the Spaniſh miniſters, from the treaty of peace, he came to negotiate the prolonging 
of the truce, to give things time to ripen 3 nor was it hard to obtain the len me 
of it, for the other two months, November and December, becauſe the king alfo deſire 


before he moved any father, to know the event of the duke of Nevers embaſly, and 


the pope's refolution. | . go 

But this accommodation made up betwixt the duke of Mayenne and the Spaniards, 
made the pope more wayward to the king's entreaties, not being willing to admit his 
reconciliation, whilſt he doubted the French of the league would not follow his judg- 
ment, but continue the war, being united with Spain; it being fit for the reputation 


of the apoſtolick ſee, for the ſecurity of religion, aud for the ſatiofaction of the wy 0 f 
| . 
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that he ſhould be the moſt wary, the moſt conſtant, and the laſt man that ſhould ap- 1593; 
prove the king's converſion ; leſt thoſe miſchiefs which might proceed from the eſta- The Pope 
bliſhment of a king not yet well ſettled in his religion, ſhould be imputed to his light: Ae | 
neſs and credulity; wherefore the duke of Nevers being come near to Rome, ke fend Tad by 
Poſſevino to him again, to let him know, he intended not he ſhould ſtay above ten days tends not he 
in the city, and that he had forbidden all the cardinals, either to ſee him, or treat with ſhall ſtay at 
him; which things, though they ſeemed wonderful hard to the duke, yet being re- . bers v7 
ſolved to proſecute the buſineſs to the utmoſt, and believing all theſe were but ſhews to 209% 
ſet a higher price upon his favour, he went on and entered privately into Rome, at | 
Porta del Borgo upon the twentieth day of November. . 


He went the fame evening privately to kiſs the pope's feet, and at the firſt audience 'The Duke of 
defire only that his time might be prolonged, the term of ten days being too ſhort Nevers beirg 
to treat of a matter of ſo great moment, and that he might have leave to viſit the car. entred pri- 


dinals, and to deliver the letters he had to them from the king offering to treat of that _ pen | 
buſineſs in the preſence of the king of Spain's ambaſſadors, and of the duke of May- the fame 
enne's agents, and to ſhew them that a king of France could not but be received, evening to 
who humbly ſuing, and being converted, deſired to return unto the obedience of the u_ thePope's 
church. He had no other anſwer from the pope, but that he would conſult with“ 

the cardinals, and with their council would reſolve; but in his following audiences 

the duke endeavoured, with many reaſons, and great eloquence, to perſwade the 

pope, firſt of all, that as being pope and the vicar of Chriſt, he could not reje& one 

who being converted return'd into the boſome of the church; and then, that as a pru- 

dent experienced prince, he ought not to refuſe the obedience of the ſtronger, and 

more powerful party; and finally, that as a protector of the common liberty, he 
_ ought not to permit, that the kingdom of France, by the continuance of a tuinous 
_ deſperate war, ſhould run the hazard of being divided and diſmembred, with manifeſt 

danger of the liberty of all chriſtian princes, and particularly of the ſee of Rome. He 

enlarged himſelf upon the firſt point with proofs of ſcripture z and with many exam- 

ples, and authorities of the primitive church, and the fathers; but knowing the dif- 

ficulty did not conſiſt in that, he enlarged himſelf much more in the other two; and 

thinking the pope perſiſted to be ſo obdurate, particularly becauſe he doubted of the 
king's forces, and that the catholicks of the league, united with the king of Spain; 
were ſtrong enough to ſuppreſs him, he took much pains to ſhew, that the major part 

of the parliaments of France, all the princes (except thoſe of the houſe of Zo#47n,) 
the flower of the nobility, and two thirds of the kingdom followed his party, that 
his adverſaries were few and of mean quality, diſagreeing among themſelves, and full 
of deſperation ; ſo that to the king's perfect eſtabliſhment, and the total quiet of the 
kingdom, there wanted nothing but the conſent of the apoſtolick ſee, and the bene- 
diction of his holineſs. He reckoned up all the king's victories, which did indeed 
proceed not only from his valour, but alſo from the power and ſtrength of the nobility 
and people that followed him; he exaggerated the weakneſs of the Spaniards,who migit 
well keep the civil diſſentions alive by art and induſtry, but could not ſuſtain them by 
force of arms. He ſtrove to ſhew the articles and artifices they uſed, and that their 
aim was to uſurp the kingdom, as they had lately diſcovered their ſecret in the propoſi- 
tion of the Infanta: He excited the piety and juſtice of the pope, not to make himſelf 
author of violating the Saligue-Law.and the other fundamental ones of the kingdom i 
| Not to aſſiſt thoſe who laboured to deſpoil the lawful blood of the crown; and finally 
not to permit, that diſcords ſhould be ſowed under his name to the utter ruine of the 
Foundations of a moſt chriſtian kingdom, and firſt born ef the holy church. Laſt of 
all he concluded, that he brought along with him ſome of thoſe prelates who had given 
the king abſolution, and who deſired to preſent themſelves at his feet, to give him an 
account of what had been done, their minds giving them, that they ſhould make him 
clearly ſee; they had not ſwerved from the obedience of the apoſtolick ſee, nor from 
the rites and cuſtoms of it, and that what they had done was conformable to the ſacred 
canons, and the mind of the holy church. es not = 2 | 
The pope was conſtant in his determination, and though the dufe's reaſons moved 

him, yet being reſolved howſoever not to be too haſty ; and ſo much the rather be- 
_ cauſe the duke ſeemed to urge, that the abſolution given to the king of France, might 

be confirmed and approved, but not to propoſe the ſubmitting of the king to the cen- 
ſure and judgment of the apoſtolick ſee, * would think upon an anſwer, and 


The Duke 
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1593. two days after, not having the heart to talk any more with the duke, and to anſwer 
his reaſons, he let him know by Silvio Antoniani, that he could not prorogue the term 

The Pope lets of ten days, left he ſhould diſcontent thoſe catholicks, who, being obedient to the 
F e church, had ever, and did yet uphold religion, and that that time was ſufficient, having 
that he cannot nothing elſe to treat of; that it was not fit he ſhould ſpeak unto the cardinals, having 
prolong the been admitted as a private man, not as an ambaſſador; and that as concerning the 
term of ren prelates that came along with him, he could not admit them to his preſence, unleſs firſt 
days, and that they ſubmitted themſelves to cardinal Santa Severina the chief penitentiary, to be ex- 


he could not 4 : 
admit the pre- amined by him. 3 


lates who | | 
came along This was the pope's laſt reſolution : For, though the duke obtained another audi- 
_ 7 to ence, yet could he not alter his determination, but he ſent cardinal Toledo to let him 
, or. know the ſame things, with whom, having had many long diſcourſes, the ſubſtance 
ſubmitted of the buſineſs varied not; and though the duke, very much troubled with a catarrhe, 
themſelves to was of neceſſity fain to ſtay beyond the time of ten days, yet could he not prevail 
the Penitentie- any thing at all; and finally, being brought to his laſt audience in the pope's preſence, 
7 „ after having at large repeated all his reaſons, he fell upon his knees, and beſeech'd 
chief Officer him, that at leaſt he would give the king abſolution in Foro Conſcientie : But neither 
that hath could he obtain this, and departed exceeding ill ſatisfied, having finally, with more 
power to ab- liberty and ſpirit than he was wont, aggravated the wrongs that were done unto the 
wo 2 Penn King, and the injuries that were put upon his own perſon, who, forgetting his want 
The Duke of Of health, his age and quality, had taken the pains to come that journey, for the ſafety 
Nevers falling and quiet of chriſtians, | „ TR | 
upon his knees After he was gone from his audience, cardinal Toledo came to him again, and told 
org fr him, that if the prelates did ſo much abhor the face of cardinal Santa Feverina, they 
* ien the ſhould be heard by the cardinal of Aragon, chief of the congregation of the Holy Office: 
King abſoluti- but the duke anſwered, that they being come ambaſſadors in company with him, he 
on in Fer did not mean they ſhould be uſed as criminals, but that the pope ſhould admit them 
| 3 to his preſence; for, to him, as head of the church, they would give a good account 
ed Of their actions: but the cardinal replied, that it was not decent for them to contend 
| and diſpute with the pope; the duke added that he would be content, if the pope 
would but admit them to Kiſs his feet, and that then they ſhould render an account to 
cardinal Aldobs andino his nephew. _ | 5 | 
But neither would the pope accept of this condition ; whereupon the duke of Nevers 
having diſtinctly ſet down in writing all that he had done, departed from Rome, taking 
The Duke of the prelates with him, and went to the city of Venice, where the biſhop of Mans pub- 
Nevers goes a- liſhed a little book in print, wherein he ſet forth the reaſons that had moved the prelates 
way diſcon- to abſolve the king; one of which was, that the canons permit the ordinary, whom it 
tented from concerns, to abſolve from excommunicaton, and every other cafe when the penitent is 
3 hindred by a lawful cauſe from going to the pope's feet himſelf; and another, that in 
comes to Ve. the point and danger of death the penitent might be abſolved by any one; in which 
nice, where the danger the king manifeſtly was, being every day expoſed in encounters of war, to the 
FrenchPrelates peril of his enemies; and beſides that, conſpired againſt a thouſand ways by their wick- 
7 _ ed treacheries, to which reaſons, adding many others, he concluded, they had power 
that moved to abſolve him ad futuram Cautelam, reſerving his obedience and acknowledgment ta 
them to ab- the pope, which he at that time fully rendered him. | . ; 
ſolve the When the duke was gone, the pope having aſſembled the cardinals in the conſiſto- 
King. ry, declared, that he had not been willing to receive the king's Navarre's excuſes and 
obedience ; becauſe his conſcience would not ſuffer him to lend his faith fo eaſily to one 
that had formerly violated it; that to admit one to ſo potent a kingdom, without great 
regard, and due caution, would have been a very great lightneſs ; and being certain, 
that others would have beliey'd, and followed his judgment, it was not fit, proceeding 
blindly, to make himſelf a guide to the blind, and to lead the good French catholicks 
to the ruinous precipice of damnation ; and that therefore they ſhould be aſſured he 
would continue conſtant, and would not accept of falſe diſſimulations, and politick 
tricks in a matter of ſo great conſequence. Thus the Spaxiards remained ſatisfied, and 
the catholicks of the league contented ; yet was not the king moved with all this, or 
turned aſide from his firſt intention, the ſieur de la Cbelle's relation having applied 
an antidote to that ſo bitter potion. | 5 | ” 
The King at this time was at Melun, in which town one Pierre Barriere dat 
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taken and put in priſon, who had conſpired to Kill him 3 but by whom he was inſti- 1 393. 
gated is not well known; he was born obſcurely in the city of Orleans, and followed Pierre Harri. 
the profeſſion of a waterman in thoſe boats that are wont to go upon the Loyre ; but ee Jag 


being known for a man of a brutiſh cruel nature; he had been made uſe of in the 


acting of many villanies : from which, and the diſſoluteneſs of his carriage, being ferred with 
grown to a vagabond kind of life, he was at laſt fallen upon a thought of this fact, two Friars,re- 
which having imparted to two fryars, the one a Capuchine, the other a Carmelite, he ſolves to kill 


(as he ſaid) earneſtly perſuaded to it by them; but being yet doubtful and uncertain 
in his mind, he would needs reveal his ſecret alſo to Seraphino Banchi, a Dominican 


the King, but 


friar, born in Florence, but living in Lyons. This man ſtruck with horror, to hear taken, tortu- 
the boldneſs and wicked intent of this fellow, diſſembled nevertheleſs, and told him, red, and put 


it was a thing to be well conſidered, and not to be ſo ſoon reſolved on, and bad him © 
come again the next day for his 'anſwer, which he would think upon, and ſtudy to 
know how he ſhould determine the queſtion z in the mean time, thinking how the 
king might be warily advertiſed of it, he intreated the ſieur de Brancaleon, a ſervant 
of the queen dowager's, who was then in the city, to come to him the ſame day and 
hour he had appointed, and they being both of them come at the ſame time, he made 
them ſtay, and talk a great while together, to the end that Brancalton might know 
Barriere perfectly; then having told him he could not yet reſolve what counſel he 
ſhould give him, becauſe the queſtion was very full of difficult doubts, he diſmiſſed 
him, and diſcovered the whole buſineſs to Brancaleon, to the end, that giving the king 
notice of it the miſchief might be prevented. Barriere going from Lyons, and com- 
ing not many days after to Paris, conferred about it, firſt with the curate of St. Andre, 
and then with his father Vadare rector of the jeſuits, who (as he affirmed) perſuaded 
him to do the deed ; wherefore he departed reſolved to attempt the execution of it, 
and being come to St. Denis, lingered after the king, to find an opportunity to effect 
his deſign. But being come with the king to Melun, Brancaleon alſo camie thither, 
by whom being known and pointed out, he was put in priſon by the archers of the 
Grand Prevoſt, and being examined and brought face to face with Brancaleon, he 
confeſſed that he was once minded to have killed the king, and that he had conferred 
about it with the Dominican friar at Lyons; but that afterward having heard of his 
converſion, he was reſolved not to do it; and that he was going toward Orleans, in 
which city he was born, being determined to put himſelf into a monaſtery of Capus 
chins ; but theſe things he ſpoke with ſo much infolency and contempt, as plainly 
ſhewed him to be guilty, having alſo a two-edg'd knife about him, which gave proof 
of his intention to commit the fact; Whereupon, having been many times examined, 

and tortured, he was by the appointed judges condemned to die; which ſentence be- 
ing told him, with perſuaſions to a ſincere confeſſion of his crime, he confeſſed the 
whole buſineſs, and related all the particulars diſtinctly; thence being brought to the 
place of execution, and ratified all he had ſaid before, he ſuffered the uſual puniſh- 
ments, as a reward to his audacious raſnneſs. 8 


In the mean time the term of the ceſſation was almoſt expired; and the duke of 
| Mayenne, intent to gain the moſt time he could poſſibly, had again diſpatched the 
ſieur de Villeroy to the king to get it prolong'd ; but he not having been able to obtain 
any thing, he after him diſpatched the count de Belin, who was perſuaded he ſhould 
compaſs it; but the king was utterly averſe from that intention, knowing certainly, 
that they deſired to gain time, not to expect the reſolutions from Rome, but indeed 
the ſupplies and preparations from Spain; and therefore he was determined to loſe ns 
more time, but ſince his adherents had held many practices through the whole kiag- 
dom, he made haſte to let the war break out, that he might ſee whether thoſe mines 
that were prepared would take effect. Wherefore, tho' the duke of Mayenne, beſides 
others, uſed alſo Sebaſtiano Zametti (who, of a merchant of Piedmont, was become a 
man of great buſineſs in court) and tho? the preſident de Thou, and the count de Schom- 
bergh met with him at Paris, yet was it not poſſible by any conditions, how large ſo- 
ever, to perſuade the king to prolong the ceſſation, no not for a few days. | 
But no ſooner was the term of the ceſſation expired, when the effects of the king's 
converſion, and of the practices his miniſters had opportunely ſet on foot, began to ſhew 
themſelves ; for monſieur de Vitry, Governor of Meaux, who being deep in arrears, 
had, in the time of the truce, been with os Conde de Fuentes to get them paid, 
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15393. and having not only failed of that which he thought it moſt reaſonable to demand, 
but alſo waited many days before he could be admitted to tell his buſineſs, a thing 
abſolutely intolerable to the French impatiency : he came back full of ſpite and diſ- 
content, often repeating thoſe words, which were almoſt grown to a proverb, Point 
d' argent, point de Vitry ; Wherefore, taking occaſion from his inability to pay the 
Monſieur 4 ſoldiers himſelf, he called the people of the town to a parley, and told them he had 
Vitey, Gover- conſtantly followed the party of the league as long as the buſineſs was matter of religion, 
nor of Meaux, but now the king was turned Catholick, he would not deny him due obedience, nor 
goes over to follow them, who for ambition and intereſt would proſecute the war, and therefore 
1 delivered up the keys of the town into their hands, and leaving them at liberty to diſ- 
cauſes the poſe of themſelves, went ſtraight to put himſelf on that ſide which he manifeſtly ſaw 


* No Motey, 
no Vitry. 


Townſmen to was in the right; and putting on a white ſcarf, and making all his ſoldiers wear the 


ſend Deputies ſame colour, was going to march out of the town; but the people, excited by thoſe 

es beg of few words, and the example of their Governor, cried out unanimouſly, For the King, 

place into his for the King, and preſently choſe four deputies to go and deliver the town into his 

Hands. power. | | OP | 

This place was cxceeding opportune, as well by reaſon of its nearneſs to Paris, as 

becauſe it ſhut up the paſſage of the river Marne; but the example of it to all the 

other towns of the league, was of much greater conſequence ; for being the firſt that 

ſubmitted itſelf to the king's obedience, it was likely to open a way to a novelty of ſuch 

importance, that the ſum of affairs conſiſted in it ; Wherefore the king deliberating 

(as his cuſtem was) in his council, what courſe was to be held; and what conditions 

ſhould be granted to it, was in a little ſuſpence, becauſe the opinions of his counſel- 

lors were different among themſelves; ſome of a more fiery nature (who could not 

ſo eaſily forget the paſt inſolencies of the common people, and the inveterate enmi- 

ty of the factions) with the adherents of the Hugonots, (for yet ſome of them came 

to council) would have had them that returned unto their obedience, bridled with ſe- 

vere conditions, and that they ſhould redeem their former faults and offences by ſharp 

repentance, being deſirous to wreak their long ſettled hatred, and proudly to tri- 

umph upon the enemies which they already accounted conquered, But the more wile 

aud moderate men conſidered, that theſe returned to their obedience, neither through 

the neceſſity of a ſiege, nor for fear of force, but out of the inſtinct of their own will, 

and that it was therefore fit, the example ſhould be ſuch as might invite and allure 

other places of greater importance to follow it, that this beginning was to ſerve for a 

rule to other compoſitions and agreements : Wherefore, ſince the king uſed all poſſi- 

The D. of Al ble endeavours to win the people to acknowledge him, it would have been a croſs 

wa, by dier counſel, now to reject and fright them with ſharpneſs, and ſeverity ; that it was neceſ- 

ing a fir) ſary to help this farſt motion to brine forth a ha obedience ; to accommodate 
ambiguous y P l a . PPY e | 

Pardon to the ones ſelf to the imperfections of the ſubjects, and with the bait of good uſage to pro- 

Flemings,alic- mote thoſe wavering thoughts: They called to mind how pernicious the pardon grant- 

nates more c ed ro the Flemmings by the duke of Ava had been by reaſon of his ſtrictneſs, excep- 


ties from the 


| Catholick tions, ambiguities, and want of ſincerity in the conditions, whence it came to paſs, 


King, than his that that ſtrictneſs and doubtfulneſs of pardon alienated more cities and more people 
former Pu- from the catholick king, than ſo many puniſhments, ſo much blood, and fo many 
niſkments and „iolences had done before; therefore they exhorted the king to grow wary at his 


e neighbour's coſt, and not to run into thoſe errors which they heard the Spaniards re- 
EE proached with every day. e 


The Deputies This opinion being without doubt the beſt and moſt fruitful, ſuited wonderfully with 
of Meaux are the king's nature inclined to Gentleneſs and clemency, and with the neceſſity of his af- 


2 re. fairs; and the knowing that his enemies, tho* weak and divided, were not yet ſup- 
Ning, Je prefſed, and utterly ruined, induced him to conſent unto it, and to reſolve to open 


grants them that ſo large Gate, that all others might run willingly to paſs in at it; Wherefore, 
many Privi- having received the deputies with kind demonſtrations, he graciouſly granted the citi- 


les, 2 zens of Meaux all conditions they knew how to aſk, among which, that the exerciſe of 
Conhrms the 


Government the catholick religion alone ſhould be allowed in their town; he granted them allo ex- 
upon Mon- emption from many impoſitions, the confirm dtion of the offices and benefices granted 
ſieur de Fiery by the duke of Mayenne, and the continuation of the immunities and ancient privi- 
and his Son. ledges of the place; he confirmed the Government upon monſieur de Vitry, and after 
him upon his eldeſt ſon, and gave him a certain ſum of money to pay his debts, and 
alſo paid the ſoldiery that followed him, and entertained them in his ſervice. 


This 
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This blaze of liberality, and clemency, ſpread a wonderful luſtre through all parts 1393. 
of France, ſo that upon the fame thereof, many others reſolved to follow the example, 
and to try if they could find more quiet in the king's goodnels, than in the troubles of 
the war, and ſo much the rather when they ſaw the king's edi& publiſhed upon the fourth 
of Fauuary 1 594. Wherein, with a great and ſpecious flouriſh of words, he confirmed 
the foreſajd conditions; which edict was allo received without any kind of delay, and 
approved of in the parliament. _ 1 My 9 8 25 

About the ſame time the ſieur de Eſtrumel, brother-in-law to monſieur de S. Luc, The ſieur a . 
and Governor of Peronne, Mondidier & Roye made agreement for himſelf, and thoſe E/rume! and 
three principal towns of Picardy, to put themſelves under the king's: obedience; but monſieur de 44 
to make his revolt more ſpecious, he would firſt make a truce for many months, ors fo Sea 
whereby thoſe aforeſaid towns remained neutral. The fame did the fieur d Alin- The kw he 
court and monſieur de Villeroy with Pontoyſe; for the king was content they ſhould re- 3 
main neutral by a particular truce, that he might make uſe of Villeroy in drawing on and their Go- 
the treaty of peace, which was yet kept alive with the duke of Mayenne. * 

But monſieur de la Chaſtre, one of the principal men of the league, declared him- | 
ſelf for the king freely, and without any pretence in the beginning of February; for 
having in vain demanded ſupplys of men and money from the Spaniſb miniſters, be-.. 
ing incenſed at the repulſe, and weary of the diſcords which he ſaw in his party, he 
agreed with the king, by means of the archbiſhop of Bourges, for himſelf and the 
cities of Orleans and Bourges, obtained for them the ſame conditions that had been 
granted to Meaux, and for himſelf the confirmation of the degree of marſhal of France, 

_ conferred upon him by the duke of Mayenne, and of the Governments he had in poſ- 

ſeſſion, which after him were to come to his ſon the baron de Ia Maiſon. | 

In the ſame month happened the compoſition with the city of Lyons ; for the peo- The City of 
ple of that place having expected that the duke of Mayenne ſhould either come thither Hons declares | 
in perſon, or ſend a man of great authority to accommodate the buſineſs with the D. of fer che King's 
Nemours, and to remove him from that Government, by giving him a convenient re- * 
compence, he not being able to leave Paris in the condition it was in, and not having 

an equivalent recompence to offer, (for the Government of Guienne which the duke of 

Nemours would have accepted, was already promiſed to the duke of Guiſe, and the 
marquiſs of Yillars who commanded there, would not hear of ſubmitting himſelf to 
any other body,) he could neither remedy the popular commotion, nor oppoſe the force 
of the marquiſs de S. Sorlin, who, to recover his brother, moleſted the whole country of 
Lyons with exceeding great plunderings, and alſo ſtraitned the city; wherefore, after 
the people had in vain expected many months, not knowing what reſolution to take, 
they at laſt called colonel Afonſo Corſo, who was near that place with a good number of 
men, and having brought him into the city, publickly ſet up the royal ſtandard, having 
thrown and beaten down all the arms and monuments of the league every where. 

A while before the city of Aix in Provence being ſtraitly beſieged by the duke of The City of 
Eſpernon, and ſeeing they could receive no relief, neither from the duke of Savoy, Au 1 
nor from any other part, the count of de Carſy being in it, who had married a daughter 3 — by | 
in law of the duke of Mayenne's, and was commander in chief of the forces of that of Efpernon; 
province, took a reſolution, ſince the king was turn'd catholick, to ſubmit himſelf to his being not re- 
obedience ; but upon condition that the duke of E/pernon ſhould not come into the lieved, ſubmits 
town, to whom both the citizens, and the count himſelf profeſſed a particular enmity, ar Og 4 
in which point they were ſatisfied by means of monſieur Les-diguieres, and of colonel — © 
In this ſo violent a motion of the pricipal heads of the city of the Union, part 

whereof had already agreed to obey the king, part talked of agreeing, the cardinal 
legat was in great fear and trouble, for he having promiſed at Rome that there ſhould 
follow no alteration upon the king's converſion, was now in great perplexity for fear 
the pope ſhould account him, either a light, or a negligent man, and having per- 
ſwaded and urged, that the king's embaſſy might not be received by the apoſto- 
lick ſee, he doubted not that all ſiniſter events would be imputed to his evil counſel, 
and was extreamly vexed that ſo much labour, and ſo great endeavours uſed by him 
to bring the affairs of the league to the end he pretended, ſhould now prove vain 
and unprofitable and that all the engines of his contrivance fhould be overturned 
in a moment; wherefore, being fallen into a profound conſideration; he, after long 
conſultation, reſolved to ſet forth a writing, wherein he informed and aſſured the 
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1594. people of France, that the pope, julging the king of Navarre's converſion th be 
teign'd, and counterfeit, had neither approved it, nor admitted the duke of Nevers 
The ſubſtance as his ambaſſador, but as an Italian prince, and a private perſon, He proteſted 
393 moreover, that the pope would never approve of that converſion, nor admit the 
. king into the boſome of the church: Upon which Ground he exhorted all catho- 
to keep the licks not to ſwerve from the judgment and union of the Apoſtolick See, nor from the 
Catholick obedience of the pope. With this writing he thought he might ſtop the motion 
League on of mens minds, that inclined to ſubmit themſelves to the king, and judged, that 
5 the ſcruple of conſcience would be ſtronger to withhold them, than the conſidera- 
tion of temporal laws to ſpur them on ; but this counſel produced a contrary ef- 
fect; for moſt men were incenſed, that ſo great a prince ſhould be refuſed to be re- 
ceived to repentance, whereas the church is wont, with ſo much pains, to endeavour 
and with ſo much tenderneſs to embrace the converſion of every meaneſt ſinner ; and 
the people being perſuaded, by a defire of peace, and reft, and abhotring civil dif- 
cords, which had produced ſo many miſchiefs, both in publick and private, were 
much the more ready to take a reſolution, and ſhelter themſelves under the king's 
obedience ; and yet the legat, either perſevering in his old opinions, or his heart not 
ſuffering him to unſay what he had wrote and adviſed at Rome, continued firmly to up- 
hold the league, as well with the pope, as among the French lords themſelves, with 
whom he was every day at cloſe conſultations. | 1 | | 
Equal to his was the trouble and terror of the king of Spain's minifters, who ſee- 
ing ſome of them were fallen off, whom they accounted the moſt confiding men; and 
though pieced up, yet not totally truſting to the intelligence they held with the 
duke of Mayenne, not ſeeing that the duke of Guiſe himſelf was very well ſatisfied, 
they knew that all their hopes would vaniſh, if the preſent need were not ſpeedily _ 
ſuccoured, which was very difficult, as well by reaſon of the want of of money as the 
ill conditions of the affairs of Hander; and though they beſtirred themſelves with all 
their power, they could neither find any that would pay their bills of exchange. nor 
that would have to do with them; and to be fain to ſtay for thoſe proviſions that 
came ſlowly out of Spain, was a remedy too late, and too far off : they teſolved there- 
fore to make uſe of the neareſt aſſiſtance, which was that of Flanders ; and diſpatched 
many meſſengers to haſten the advance of the army, and at laſt Juan Baptiſta Taſſis 
went thither himſelf : But beſides that, there was no way to pay their forces; for 
want whereof, ſome Spaniſh Tertia's, and a great many Italian horſe had mutinied. 
Count Charles of Mansfield alſo, who was to command the army (deſiring, for his 
o wn intereſts, not to ſtir from Flanders, either becauſe he inclined not to obey the duke 
of Mayenne, or elſe not thinking, that with ſo few men, and no money, he could come 
off with honour, ) interpoſed many delays, and many hinderances, ſo that the Spaniſh 
camp, ſmall in number, ill provided, and diſagreeing, durſt not advance from their 
own confines. | | | 5 
The Duke of But the duke of Mayenne was more afflicted and troubled than all the reſt. He ſaw 
Mauenne wa- the count de Car, and the mareſchal de la Chaſtre loſt, in whom he was formerly 
| . wont to confide more than in any others; the city of Lyons gone, to which place he 
die, inks to had reſolved, whatever happened, to reduce the reliques of his fortune; his brother 
make his the duke of Nemours no longer priſoner to the city, but to the king himſelf; Meauæx 
peace with the and Pontoyſe in the king's hands, which town ſo nearly bridled the city of Paris, the 
King. people whereof, allured on the one fide by the benefits of peace and plenty, and on the 
other ſpurred on by their antient inclination, and reſpect of conſcience, wavered in 
their reſolutions, and it was uncertain to which party they would at laſt incline, For 
all theſe cauſes he was many times thinking to make his peace with the king, be. 
fore he was forſaken of all, to which the ſieur de Villeroy perſuaded him with fre- 
quent letters, propoſing to him honourable and adyantageous conditions; which he 
ſhewed him, that when he was brought lower, he could not be able to obtain; bur 
would be forced to capitulate, not as the head of the Union, nor as lieutenant-Gene- 
ral of the crown, but as a particular prince, and private perſon ; but on the other fide, 
| he knew not how to quit his old hopes, in which the Spaniards did all they poſſibly 
could to confirm him; beſides that, to make his peace without the pope's conſent, to 
whoſe judgment ho had referred himſelf, ſeemed to him ſo undecent a thing, and ſo 
contrary to his reputation, that he could not accommodate his mind unto it, and what- 
ſoever the event of buſineſſes ſhould be, he was reſolved rather to periſh, than 


ſhew 
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ſhew that the paſt wat hall been embraced by him, out of an ambitious end, and not 1593. 
for the maintenance of religion: and he made leſs reckoning of his own ruine, and the! 
deſtruction of his family, than of the loſs of his honour and reputation, which he thought 
he ſhould loſe, if he digteſſed it never fo ſmall a matter from the will and determina- 
tion of the pope, and the apoſtolick ſee ; for which reaſons he depended wholly upon 
thoſe informations that were expected from Rome, and from the court of Spain, and 
in the mean time had ſent monfieur de Reine into Flanders, not only to haſten that ar- 
my, but alſo that by him he might be ſincerely advertiſed of the quality of thoſe ſup- 
plies which he might certainly hope for from thence. 5 
In this interim, cardinal Joyeuſe, and the baron de Senecey, ſent laſt of all by him to 
the pope, and the abbot of Orbais ſent by the duke of Guiſe, were come to Rome upon 
the two and twentieth of Fanuaty, and being brought to have audience of the pope; 
after the narration of all things that had paſt (the ſiniſter courſe of which they imput 
to the evil counſel, and the too evident covetouſneſs of the Spaniardi,) they beſeeched 
him that he would be mediator, to know king Philip's laſt reſolution, , and firm deter- 
mination 3 and that he himſelf would be pleaſed with men and money to ſuccour the 
danger of religion, and the urgent neceſſity of the league, as his predeceſſors. had done; 
to which propoſitions, the pope, after having related what had paſt with the duke of ___ 
Nevers, anſwered; that as concerning the catholick king's determination, he would en- The Pope be; 
deavour to know what it was; and to confirm him in the good intention of defend- ing ſued to by 
ing the faith, and upholding the league; but as for his aſſiſting with mien and money, che Duke of 
be began to excuſe himſelf from that, by the emergent occaſion of the war with the — 5h = 
turk in Hungary, in which he was neceſſitated for the univerſal ſafety of chriſtians; to ſupplies of 
imploy the finews of his ſtrength; and yet he ſaid, that in as much as he was able he men and mo- 
would not fail to lend his aſſiſtance alſo to the affairs of France. It was not very diffi- ney, excuſes . 
cult for the ambaſſadors, and particularly for the baron de Senecey, a man of a quick un- himſelf by the 
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derſtanding to apprehend the pope's meaning, he being very backward to ſpend mo- War of Hun- 


1 | : 1 J 5 ary aga 
ney, and not well ſatisfied at the affairs of the Union; wherefore they wrote unto the the Turk. 


duke of Mayenne, that he muſt think to furniſh himſelf by other means; for from the 
pope there was nothing to be hoped for, nor was he todepend upon him for the obtain- 
ing of any conſiderable ſupplies. 1 75 = * 
In the like courſe alſo went the negotiation in Spain; for the ſieur de Mont pexai hav- 
ing, after many delays, treated with the King himſelf, and beſought him, 


| that without The King of 
referring himſelf to his miniſters that were in France, he would declare 15 


his pleaſure, Spain ſhows .. 


as well in matters of the election and marriage of the Infanta, as of the ſupplies of men the ſame cold- - 


and monies, for the eſtabliſhmetit of the princes that ſhould be elected, and allo of ** in aſt»; 


the conditions he would grant the duke of Mayenne, he could never draw any other ing the League 


; pag | be l | to the Sieur 
concluſion from him, fave that he would write to Rome, and to the arch-duke Erneſt; de Mantpexat. 
to ſettle what ſhould be teſolved on, and done, and that it was neceſſary to expect th 
informations and anſwers from both places, which coldneſs and irreſoluteneſs openly 
ſhewed, that the king, either through wearineſs, or weakneſs, was little inclined to go 
on with the war; but, on the other fide, Don Bernardino Mendozza, by his long abode 
there, well verſed in the affairs of France, having before this wrote to the ſieur de Rom- 
bouillett, that if any body were ſent to the court of Spain, to treat in the name of the 
| houſe of Bourbon, it was very probable that the cathelick king would agree to peace, 
the king not paſſing by that occaſion had cauſed the ſieur de la Varenne (a Gentleman 
of great underſtanding, and deep feach, and one whom he truſted) under pretenee of go- 
ing to ſee that court, and travel ng through ſeveral parts of the world (as the Frinch 
uſe to do) to join himſelf even with the debe of Montpezat, and to go to the court 
of Spain along with him, where, having con erred oftentimes with Mendozza, and others 
of the council of ſtate, he brought back word at his return that the Spdniards would cer- 
tainly conclude a peace, if means could be found that it might be propounded and ne- 
gotiated with their reputation; which, though it was — to the arts of that 
counſel, to make uſe of the ſame engines againſt the duke of Mayenne that he uſed a- 
gain ſt them, yet being come to his knowledge, either purpoſely, or by chance, it 
confirmed him in the ſuſpicion he was fallen into, by reaſon of the doubtful anſwers 
which his ambaſſador had received from the king's own mouth” e 
But whilſt at Rome they refer the reſolution of affairs unto the court of 


Spain, and in 


Spain they are referred to the advertiſements from Rome and Flanders, the humour 7 


of the French which was not capable of 1 much patience, wrouglit 0 effectually 
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1593. in fayour of the king, that all things were in great commotions, and the Union of the 
| cConfederates diffolved of it ſelf in all places. The people of Paris murmured, and 
The Pardians ꝶept a noiſe, being reduced to exceeding ſcarcity, and the benefit they had felt a while 
murmur by bel, k Ne | * < | 222 
reaſon of their before. during the truce, made their preſent ſufferings more troubleſome, more intol- 
lufferings, lerable, the dearth grew every day more neceſſitous, and the interruption of com- 
which they merce, and the decay of trading had brought the common people to extreme miſery 
— 8 WM for want of victual, inſomuch, as that powerful incentive failing, wherewith the 
Uk o chief among them were wont. to keep them to the league, which was the danger of 
more, becauſe religion, ſince that by many ſighs the king's converſion was ſeen to be real and unfeign- 
the point of ed; every one inclined to free himſelf from trouble, and by peace to make an end of 
religion being the continued ſufferings of ſo many years. They ſaw, that in thoſe places that ſub-. 
3 e mitted themſelves to the king's obedience, the catholick religion was maintained, the 

ey every | rl 12 
day hear of clergy- mens goods reſtored to them, Garriſons taken away from thoſe places that be- 
the King's longed to churches, the exerciſe. of the Hugonot religion excluded, the corporations 
good uſage of maintained in their priviledges, the catholicks had their offices confirmed upon them, 
e the Governments put again into the hands of the ſame commanders, and that there 
ö appeared no innovation nor danger of any kind whatſoever, The fame of the king's 
devotion flew abroad, and his inclination to the benefit of the catholick religion, that 
his council was compoſed of all prelates, and perſons bred up in the ſame faith; his 
clemency and benignity were exalted ; his mind far from revenge commended, and 
beſieds all this, the plenty and quiet they of his party enjoyed, were envied by thoſe of 
the league in the extremity of their ſufferings. The covetouſneſs of the Spaniards, and 
the ways they had gone in, had filled every one with diſcontent, the diſcords that reign- 
ed among the heads of the faction, put every underſtanding man in deſpair of expect- 
ing any proſperous end after ſo long toils, and labours; wherefore the people began to 
make many conventicles and meetings, and the Polizicks failed not to repreſent fit- 
ting conſiderations to all degrees and qualities of perſons ; nor did the count de Belin, 
who, as Governor, had the charge to hinder the progreſs of this inclination, ſeem to take 
any care of it: either becauſe he was indeed unſatisfied with the duke of Mayenne, and 
the Spaniards ; or becauſe he thought it impoſſible longer to withhold the city from 
revolting, and therefore agreed to get the king's favour, that he might by him be con- 
firmed in that Government. | ET „ . 

But the duke being preſent, it was not hard for him to find out what way the Go- 
The Count 4: vernor went, and being inſtigated by the importunities of the legat, and Spaniſh am- 
Belin is remo- baſſadors, he reſolved to remove him from the Government, which when it was known, 
ved from the the parliament oppoſed it ſtifly, but in vain, becauſe the duke of Mayenne after having 
138 ſeverely reprehended the counſellors of parliament, would by all means, have the 
the Court 4% count de Briſſac accepted, whom he deſired to ſatisfie by that means, his wonted Go- 
Hriſſac elected vernment of Poictiers having been violently taken from him a while before by the 
in his place. duke of Elbæuf, in which change the duke was very much deceived; for Briſac (though 
he depended upon, and had been antiently bred up in his family, yet) having ſpent all 
his own, to follow the duke's fortunes, he had alſo lately been deprived of that Go- 
vernment which he only loved; whereupon he was full of ſecret diſcontent, and was 
not likely to omit thoſe occaſions that ſnould repreſent themſelves to ſet his fortune 
right again; nor was the Government of Paris propoſed to make him amends; for 
beſides the expence which the ſplendor of that charge carried along with it, which was 
very unproportionable to his preſent ability, he was alſo certain that he ſhould not con- 
tinue in it; for there was a treaty already of giving the Government of the iſle of France 
to the marquiſs of S. Sorliu, and though they talk'd that it ſhould be given him exclud- 

ing the city of Paris, yet was it very probable, that by the importunities of his mother 

he at laſt would obtain it. . 5 | | 

The Duke of But the duke after he had ſettled Briſſac in the Government, confiding abſolutely in 
Mayenne being him, reſolved to go from Paris to Soiſſons, and from thence ta the army, believing (as 
reſolved to lie jt was true) that his lying idle leſſen'd his reputation and gave the people greater 


= 8 conveniency to revolt; and yet at his departure many things croſſed him, and he was 


ing of the re- Put into a ſuſpicion of the new Governor's fidelity, and of the intelligence which the 
putation of his Prevoſt des Merchands held with many Politicks that were affected to the king's par- 
party, goes ty, The legat, and the Spaniſh ambaſſadors exhorted him likewiſe not to go, but 
from Paris. their words were not taken in good part, he thinking they deſired his abode 
in the city, that they might not confer the charge of the army and of managing the war 

Mace Pires. e — —— pen 
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upon the duke of Geh; indeed he was ſomething moved by the perſuaſions of his 1594. 
mother madam de Nemours, ſhe telling him that the ſum of all things conſiſted now in 
the conſervation of Paris, and that ſhe had diſcovered ſome practices that paſt between 
the Politicks of the city and the new Governor; but neither was that able to diſſwade 
him from his departure; for it diminiſhed his reputation, and prejudiced the courſe 
of affairs too much to ſtand with his hands at his Girdle, and let himſelf be ſtraitned 
to the Jaſt neceſſities without ſeeking any remedy ; and he conſidered, that if the king 
being maſter of Pontoyſe and Meaux, and by conſequence alſo maſter of the rivers, and 
having Dreux, Orleans and Chartres in his power, ſhould have a mind to beſiege Pa- 
ris, he ſhould be locked up in the city, and not be able to do any thing to relieve it; 
and having notice that the king had made a levy of ſix thouſand Switzers which were 
ready to enter into the kingdom, and knowing that the queen of Exgland was ſending 
new ſupplies of men and ammunition, he thought it neceſſary to draw the forces of the 
confederates together, to make oppoſition in the ſpring time, if the king ſhould take 
the field with a great army, which could not be done unleſs he himſelf in perſon were 
active in the buſineſs, not judging the duke of Guiſe, or the duke of Aumale either for 
authority or experience ſufficient to raiſe, or command the army, in which charge the 
ſecret intentions of men, now more ſuſpected by him than ever, would not ſuffet 
him to truſt any other perſon. Moved by theſe reaſons, and not being able to perſuade 
himſelf that the count de Briſſac would forſake him, and change that faith which he, 
his father, and his grandfather had ever conſtantly kept, he at laſt departed, and took 
his lady, and his ſon with him, leaving his mother, his ſiſter, the cardinal-legat and 
the Spaniſh ambaſſadors at Paris, | PISS 6 Fo {0:24 8 | 
But he was no ſooner gone, when the Governor finding himſelf alone, and little va - The Cont d 
luing all the reſt that were in the city, thought that occaſion for the raifing of his for- Briſzc pre- 
tune again, was not to be Joſt : Wherefore having drawn Feban Viller, the Prevoſt des {ently begins 
Merchands, and the two chief Eſchevins, which were Guillaume du Ver, ſieur de Neret, ra wor 6M 
and Martin l' Anglois, ſieur de Beauripaire, unto his party, he went on to deal with the of tbecity, to 
firſt preſident, and the other counſellors of the parliament. Theſe were diſpleaſed with perſuade them 
the duke of Mayenne, becauſe in many occaſions, and particularly-in'the laſt of chang- to ſubmit to 
ing the Governor, he had, as they ſaid, uſed them ſharply and ingratefully, and o- vr 5 O- 
penly derided and abuſed them, and much more were they diſguſted at the Spaniards, 

by reaſon of the propoſition of the infanta, againſt whoſe election they had Thewed _ 
_ themſelves openly ; but that which imported moſt of all, was, That the preſidents 

and counſellors of the parliament, (as men diſtruſted and diſaffected) were ill uſed by 
the catholick king's ambaſſadors, and by the Garriſon of Italians,” Walloons, and Spa- 
niards, which depended on them fo, that they not only heard proud threats, and op- 
probrious ſpeeches againſt themſelves to their very faces, with often mentioning the 
name of Briſſon, but their ſervants and caterers were abuſed in the markets by the ſol. 
diers, even to the violent taking away from them whatſoever they bought; for which 
they having often complained to the duke of Mayenne, had not gotten any remedy, 
but only perſuaſions to be patient; but at laſt from this long ſufferance, they turned to 
fury, which awakening mens minds, (as it was wont) had made them ſee how near 
they were to the hated ſervitude of ſtrangers, and how much better it was to ſecure their 
own fortune with the ſtronger party, and free themſelves at laſt from anguiſh and 
trouble; wherefore it was not hard to draw them to the opinion of the reſt, and bring 
them to conſent to ſubmit the city to the king's obedience. © V 


2 


Things being thus ſettled within, and the Governor thinking himſelf to be in ſuch 

a condition as to diſpoſe of the people his own way, began to treat with the king by 

means of the count de la Rochepot, with whom he had an exceeding near affinity and 
friendſhip, and being come from the beginnings of a treaty, to agree upon the con- 

| ditions, the count de Schomberg, monſieur de Bellieure, and the preſident de Thou, 

were employed in the buſineſs, who within a few days concluded what was to be done 

as well to ſatisfy the count de Briſſac, as to gain the city without tumult, or blood- 


| ſhed, and finally the count himſelf having conferred in the field with the fieur de Conditions of : 


St. Luc, who had married one of his ſiſters, under pretence of treating about her por- Agreement 
tion, about which they had been long in ſuit, it was jointly agreed upon, that in the concluded be- 
city of Paris, the fauxbourgs thereof, and ten mile round about, there ſhould! be no 23 
publick exerciſe permitted, ſave of the Roman catholick religion; according to all the e Fun of 
edicts of former kings: That the king ſhould 55 a 2 pardon to all of what ſtate Pari. 
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1594. or condition ſoever, that had in word ot deed upheld and fomented the league, {tirr's 
up the people to ſedition, ſpoke evil of his perſon, wrote or printed againſt him, 
thrown down or deſpiſed his royal arms, or the arms of the kings his predeceſſors, or 
that were guilty in any kind whatſoever of the paſt ſeditions, except thoſe that had 
traiterouſly conſpired againſt his perſon, or that were acceſſary to the murder of the 
late king: That the Goods and perſons of the citizens ſhould be free from violence 
and plunder, all the priviledges, prerogatives, and immunities confirmed, and kept 
in the ſame degree they were wont to be in the times of former kings: That all places; 
offices, and benefices, into which the duke of Mayenne had put men when they were 
vacant by death; as well within the parliament as without, ſhould be confirmed unto. 
the ſame perſons, but with an obligation to take new patents from the king: 
That all the preſent magiſtrates of the city ſhould be confirmed if they would ſubmit 
themſelves to the king's obedience : That every citizen that would not ſtay in the city, 
might have free liberty to depart, and without further leave cafry away his Goods : 
That the cardinal-legat, cardinal Pelle-vz, and all the prelates, with their ſervants, 
might with their Goods and furniture freely ſtay, or go, how, and when they thought 
it ſeaſonable : That the princeſſes and ladies that were in the city, might ſtay; or go 
in like manner with full liberty and ſecurity : That the Spaniſb ambaſſadors with their 
attendants, Goods, and families, might alſo have paſs-ports and ſafe · conducts, from 
the king, to go ſecurely whither they pleaſed : That the ſoldiers of the Garriſon, 
French and ſtrangers of any nation ſoever, might march out of the city armed in rank 
and file, their drums beating, colours flying, and light match, to go whither they 
Particular thought good, That two hundred thouſand crowns ſhould be paid to the count de Bri/- 
Conditions ſac in recompence of his expences and loſſes, and that he ſhould have twenty thouſand 
concluded in franks of an annual penſion, the charge of marſhal of France conferred upon him by 
the Favour of the duke of Mayenne ſhould be confirmed, and the perpetual Government of Corbie 
Brifac., and Mante granted to him; which things with many others of leſs moment being a- 
greed upon, both ſides applied themſelves to the execution of them. - 

The King de- The king at this time was at Chartres, where he had cauſed himſelf to be crowned 
fires to be and anointed, or (as they call it) Sacré; about which there had been many difficulties, 
privy ar which nevertheleſs by the authority of the council were ſeaſonably removed; for he, 
ahnt be done that he might take away the doubts of ſcrupulous minds, deſiring to his converſion to 
but at Reimes, add this ceremony, which is wont to be uſed to all kings, ſome objected that the con- 
where the ſecration by an ancient cuſtom could not be but at the city of Reimes, nor by the 
Sante Ampoule hands of any other than the archbiſhop of that church; but having diligently over- 
ra any. = looked the hiſtory of former times, the learned found that many kings had been con- 
ichey fay) was ſecrated in other places; and ſince that city was not in the king's power, reaſon con- 
brought from ſented not that he ſhould therefore remain without the due ceremony which they thought 
Heaven by an neceſſary for his perfect eſtabliſhment, This difficulty being removed, there ſucceed- 
Ange King. ed another, how the King ſhould be anointed without the oil of St. Ampoule, which 
Cl» wi kept in the cathedral of that city, and which (as fame reports) was brought 
down by an angel from heaven, purpoſely for the conſecration of king Clovis, and 
the other kings of France his ſucceſſors ; but neither of this was there any other neceſ- 
ſity ſave bare tradition: Whereupon it was detefmined that neither the city nor the 
oil being in the king's power, the oil ſhould be brought that is kept in the city of 
Tours, in the monaſtery of the friars of St. Martin, of which there is a report (con- 
firmed by the authority of many writers) that it was likewiſe brought from heaven to 
anoint that Saint, when, falling from the top of a ladder, all his bones were broken, 
and fhattered in pieces; wherefore monſieur de Souvray, Governor of Tours, having 
cauſed that vial to be brought out in proceſſion, by thoſe monks that had it in keep- 
ing, and having placed it under a rich canopy of ſtate, ſet round pompouſly with 
lights, in the top of a chariot made expreſly for that purpoſe, and guarded by four 
troops of horſe, he himſelf going before it all the journey, brought it along with him 
to the ciry of Chartres, and with that oil they anointed the king at his conſecration, 
cauſing it afterwards to be carried back to its place, with the ſame ceremony and 

veneration. 11 +0 | | | | | 
There aroſe alſo a competition among the prelates, which of them ſhoula per- 
form the act of conſecration z for the archbiſhop of Bourges pretended that fun- 
ction belonged unto him, as primate; and on the other ſide, Nicholas de Thou, 
biſhop of Chartres, alledged, that the ceremony being to be celebrated in = 
| | | church, 
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church, it could not be taken away from him. The council ſentenced in favour of 1594. 
the biſhop of the dioceſe 3; and ſo upon the twenty ſeventh of February the kin 
was conſecrated with great ſolemnity and pomp, both eccleſiaſtical and millitary, the 
twelve peers of France being preſent at the ceremony; fix eccleſiaſtical, and fix ſe- 5 
cular, which were, the biſhops of Chartres, Nantes, * Mans, Horn Orleans and * The French 
Angiers, repreſenting thoſe of Reimes, Langues, Laon, Beauvais, Noyon, and Chalons : hs Dinan. 
2 for the ſecular peers, the prince of Conty for the duke of Bourgogne, the duke | 
of Soiſſons for the duke of Cuienne, the duke of Montpenſier for the duke of Nor- 
mandy, the duke of Luxemburgb inſtead of the earl of Handers, the duke of Retz 
inſtead of the count de Toulouſe, and the duke of Vantadour inſtead of the count 
de Champagne; the archbiſhop of Bourges did the office of Grand Aumoſnter; the 
mareſhal de Matignon of high conſtable, the duke of Longuebille that of high 
chamberlain, the count de St. Paul that of Grand Maiſtre, and the high chancel- 
lor Chiverny holding the ſeals in his right hand ſate on one fide of the cloth of 
ſtate. | el Cog | 3 | 
The king, according to the cuſtom of kings of France, upon the day of this Th. Obi: 
ſolemnity, received the ee in both kinds, took the ah which all 1. kings 2 
of France are wont to take, to maintain the catholick faith, and the authority of the upon the day 
holy church, and at his coming out of the church touched thoſe that had the Kin 80 n e 
| evil, to the number of three hundred; from the church he went unto the feaft, 
where according to the cuſtom, ſate the twelve peers that had been preſent at the 
ceremony, the princeſs Katherine, ſiſter to the ing, with the other great ladies 
that were at court, and the ambaſſadors of the queen of England, and the republick 
of Venice. After dinner the king went to Yeſpers, where he received the order of 
the St. Efprit, renewing his oath for the conſervation of the faith, and the perſecution 
of hereſie; which ceremonies as they filled the hearts of his own parry wich great joy 
and gladneſs; ſo did they the more move the inclination of others to acknowledge 
and obey him. | | | | 5 V 
In the mean time the treaties of Paris were ripenning for the reducing of that city; 
being managed with great dexterity and ſecreſie by the Governor, the Prevoſt des Mer- 
chands, and preſident le Maiſtre; but thwarted more than ever by the violent perſwa- 
ſions of the preachers, who ceaſed not to cry from their kan that the King's con- 
verſion was feigned and diſſembled, and no body could acknowledge him with a good 
conſcience, The buſineſs was likewiſe croſſed by the practices and boldneſs of the 
Sixteen, who ſince the accident of preſident Briſſon, having remained with ſmall cre- 
dit, and leſs power, being now fomented by the legat and the Spaniards,. and no leſs 
by the dutcheſſes of Nemours and Montpꝭ nſier, (who had turned their fails according 
to the wind) they began to riſe again, meeting frequently, often ſtirring up commo- = _ 
tions, and proceeding audaciouſly againſt thoſe that were ſuſpected to be of the king's By an Artifice 
party; but the Governor making uſe of his authority, and alſo the duke of May- of the Gover- 
enne's name, laboured to diſſipate and ſuppreſs them, under colour that he would have * of P ab 
no conventicles, nor armed inſurrections in a time of ſo great ſuſpition : And fioally, nat. 
having accorded with the parliament, they cauſed publick proclamation to be made, that in 
That upon pain of death and confiſcation of Goods, none ſhould o to any meeting, of death and 
except in the town-houſe, and in the preſence of above five magiſtrates. Upon the 18 of 
foundation of this decree, the Governor ſharply uſing force, did within a few 33 
days deſtroy and take away the oppoſition of the Sixteen, inſomuch, that being at ble büt in the 
laſt in ſuch a condition, that he was able to diſpoſe of the city, he reſolved that he Town-Houſe. 
would receive the king upon the twenty ſecond of March in the morning; and to 
this end, having ſpread a report that the duke of Mayenne was ſending men and am- The Count 4: 
munition from Soiſſons to re-inforce the city, and that it was neceſſary to ſend to p "Yer 15 708 | 
meet them, he cauſed colonel Giacopo Argenti to go forth the day before with his So the King 
French regiment, in which he confided not, ſending them toward Beauvais, by into Paris. 
which way he laid thoſe ſupplies were coming; Martin!“ Anglois had already dealt ſends forth the 
with, and by the promiſe of a great ſum of money, drawn St. Qyintin over to his party, — * a 
who commanded the Tertia of Walloons that was in the town: But the ſuſpicion of ing that = 
it being come to the duke of Feria, he cauſed him to be laid hold on upon the one and Duke of 2 
twentieth day, and removed that whole Tertia, as likewiſe that other of Spaniards into tune was ſend- 
the quarters near his own houſe, which being about the Rue St. Antoine, in the remoteſt ng Supp, R 
lace from that part where it was intended the king ſhould be brought in, it proved yccefiary to 
Þ P 9 2 1 — — 
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1594, very much to the purpoſe, that the ſtrongeſt forces were quartered at ſo great a di- 
flance. The Neapolitan tertia commanded by Aleſſandro de Monti was ſent by the Go- 
vernor into that part of the city which lies beyond the river, ſaying, he would keep 
them there in a readineſs to receive a great quantity of victual which was to be brought 
in on that ſide the next day. Only the Germans were retained toward the quarters of 
St. Honore and St. Denis, as being more eaſy, either to be perſwaded, or defeated ; 
the Governor not being willing by emptying that quarter utterly, to increaſe the ſuſ- 
picion that already began to ſpread hotly in all places. f | | oo 

The evening being come, the Governor having at his houſe aſſembled the Prevoſt 
des Merchands, and thoſe heads and magiſtrates of the people, which he hoped would 
conſent, laid open to them his intention, the articles of N made with the king, 
and the neceſſity they were reduced to of freeing themſelves by peace from thoſe ſut- 
ferings and dangers which had no other remedy ; and having found them all unani- 
mouſly diſpoſed to follow his advice, he exhorted them to do it freely, and with a 
good heart, and to provide that the alteration of things, and the introduciag the king, 
might be effected without ſtir or tumult; to which every one there preſent being ready, 

they, about nine of the clock at night, diſpatched tickets ſubſcribed by the Prevoſt des 
Merchands, to the greater part of the maſters of the ſeveral wards, whom they had 
changed and choſen their own way, advertifing them that the peace was made, and 
that the accommodation being to enſue the next morning, they ſhould take care there 
were no uproar, but that every one embracing peace, which was ſo neceflary, and ſo 
long deſired, ſhould raiſe no tumult, the ſafety and Goods of the citizens being cer- 
tainly ſecure, 33 3 | 

This order being given, (which paſt with infinite ſecreſy, and was willingly exe- 
cuted by all) the Governor went to Porte Neufue about midnight, and having brought 
the Germans thither, ſet them in order with their arms, and in a ſhort time cauſed the 
earth to be taken away wherewith the Gate had been dammed up long before. The - 
like did the Prevoſt des Merchands at the Porte St. Denis, where having left Martial“ 

The Manner Anglois to guard it, he went to meet with the Governor at Porte Neufue. The night had 

uſed by the been exceeding rainy, and with thunder and lightning very ſtormy and dark; where- 

Governor to fore the king having marched with his army from Senlis to St. Denis the night before, 

| win, Pam, was two hours after the time appointed before he appeared; and in the interim the 

e 'Y hole city being in a commotion, the noiſe was heard by the Spaniſb ambaſſadors, of 
which the duke of Feria preſently drew the infantry that lay about him into arms, and 
Diego d Tvarra riding haſtily on horſeback to Porte Neuſue, aſked in his wonted haugh- 5 
ty manner, What was doing there? But the count de Briſſac no leſs haughtily an- 
ſwered him, That he was not obliged to give him an account what was done: But in 
courteſy he would tell him, that the men and ammunition which were coming from 
the duke of Mayenne were to be received there ; for that to avoid falling into the king's 
hands, they were come a by-way on that ſide, and therefore he might be quiet, and 
go take his reſt. Diego either believing this, or knowing there could not be any op- 

The Manner Poſition, went alſo to the quarter of the Spaniards. | | 

| how the King It was already four of the clock in the morning, when monſieur de St. Luc arrived 

and his Forces with the firſt troops of the army at the Tuilleryes without the Gate, and having given 

entered into the ſign by three rockets that were fired in the air, as they had agreed, the count de 

Parts. Briſſac advanced to ſee if it were he, and to ſpeak with him; and being come back 

to the place where the Prevoſt des Marchands ſtaid, they preſently cauſed the Gate to be 

ſet wide open, at which monſieur de St. Luc entered firſt of all, marching on foot with 
his piſtols in his hand, and placed captain Favas with an hundred armed men in two 
rows to guard the ſame port, and he himſelf with the ſieur de Vic, and four hundred 

After eight ſoldiers of the Garriſon of St. Denis, poſſeſſed the Rue St. Thomas; then followed 

Years Space Monſieur d' Humieres and the count de Belin, (who was already gone over to ſerve the 

(tor ſo long it king out of anger for being put out of his Government) and captain Raullet all on 

mos 5 foot with their arms ready, and advancing with eight hundred men, made them- 

5 chens ſelves maſters of the Pont St. Michel, Thirdly, entered monſieur O, Governor of 

the City of the iſle of France, and deſtined to be Governor of Paris, who with the baron de Sa. 

Pari returns lignac, and four hundred ſoldiers marching along the wall, went to poſſeſs the Porte 

intoObedience S. Honore 3 the mareſchal de Matignon who led the Switzers, having at his entrance 

jon, 45 in. ſeen the German foot in arms, cried out to them aloud to throw down their arms, 

+ which they refuſing to do, he having commanded thoſe that followed him to charge 

| | their 
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their pikes, cauſed about twenty of them to be ſlain, and as many caſt intò the river; 
whereupon the reſt throwing down their arms, were taken and brought by him to 
St. Thomas's church ; from whence he Je himſelf with his Switzers as far as the 
Croix de Tiroir in the midſt of the Rye St. Honore. After him entered the ſieur de 
Bellegarde, and then the count de St, Paul with two other ſquadrons, who made a ſtand 
before the Louvre, ſpreading themſelves as far as St. Germain's church. After theſes 
marched the king himſelf on foot likewiſe, compleatly armed, at the head of four 
hundred Gentlemen, and incloſed between two rows of the archers of his Guard ; and 
having found the count de Briſſac at the entry of the bridge, he preſently took off his 
own white ſcarf he wore, and having put it over the count's ſhoulder, embraced him 
cloſely : and at the ſame time the Governor crying out aloud, Vive le Roy ; the word 8 
was taken up firſt by the Prevoſt des Marchands, who ſtood behind him, and then has Count a: 
from one to another was doubled 3 all the wards of the city; and even they — Ren 
themſelves that were not privy to the buſineſs, joyfully reiterated the ſame cry. The and the ſame 
king paſſing on in the midſt of a lane made by his own men, commanded that none Cr runs tho- 
upon pain of death ſhould do injury to any body, and from the ſame attendance went rough . 
ſtraight to the church of Noſtre Dame, where he was received by the prieſts with no leſs Sel 
applauſe than he had been in other places. The laſt that came in was the mareſcha!l! 
de Retz, who advancing in excellent order to the utmolt parts of the city, to ſecure The People 
_ thoſe quarters, met Diego d' Ivarra, who with two companies of Spaniards was com- ſtrive who 
ing towards the tumult ; but the King's forces coming in ſo much a greater number, 3 | 
they retired where the reſt of them were, and the mareſchal poſſeſſed the Rue St. Mar- firk with 
rin; that of St. Denis being already poſſeſſed by menſieur Yitry, and the fieur de la white Rib. 
Noue, who entered at that Gate. At the king's coming out of the church, the people bands, and 
already certain of what was come to paſs, and aſſured of their own lafety; took up 3 _ 

the cry of Vive le Roy again, more joyfully than before, and began with very great and open thei: 
emulation of one another to put on white ribbands, and croſſes of the ſame colour Shops; the 
in their hats, ſtriving with joy and Gladneſs who ſhould be the firſt to open their City beirg 
| ſhops; ſo that within two hours the city was as quiet, as if there had been no inno- ary * 
vation at all. | | e n er 

Before the king went to the Louvre, he ſent monſieur du Perrbn (a while before 
returned from Rome) unto the cardinal-legat: Letting him know, that it was in his 
own liberty either to go or ſtay z but that he prayed him to find out ſome means that 
they might confer together, ſince the pope had refuſed to admit the ambaſſadors : to 

which he anſwered, That ſince he was at liberty, he would not only go out of the 
city, but quite out of the kingdom, which though the king endeavoured to diſſwade, 
yet was it not poſſible to hinder him, as well becauſe he would not be conſtrained to 
treat any thing with a prince that was not acknowledged by the pope, as becauſe of 
his old inclination : Which even when all things were in deſperation (perhaps t . _ . 
ſhew himſelf conſtant} he could not diſſemble; and yet being uſed with great re- 3 Cardinal 
ſpect, he ſtaid fix days in the city, and thence being accompanied by the ſame du gur d he 
helps as far as Montargis, he continued in his way to go ſtraight out of the king- Kingdom. 
dom. | | | | | : MEAS 5 | 

At the ſame time the king entered, cardinal Pelle- vt was drawing his laſt breath, who 
having heard the reſolution of buſineſſes, ſaid angerly, that he hoped yet the arms of 
the Spaniards and good Catholicks would drive the Hugonot out of Paris; and as ſoon 
as he ſaid thole words, he departed out of this life. 5 8 

The count de Briſſac went to the Spaniſb ambaſſadors, and gave them charge from 
the king to ſet St. 2yintin at liberty, which they refuſed not to obey; and having re- 
called Aleſſandro de Monti to join with the Spaniſb forces, they reſolved to be gone the 
ſame day: Wherefore in the afternoon being accompatited by monſieur de St. Luc and 
the baron de Salignac; they came in the midſt of their forces, which marched in order 
toward the Porte S. Martin, at the entrance whereof the king ſtayed on horſe- back 
to ſee them depart. They bowed down exceeding low, and were courteouſly ſaluted 
by him again; fo that without more words they went forth of the city, and being con- 
voyed by the king's forces as far as Bourget, they took the way toward Soiſſons, and 
ſo travelled to the frontiers. ; hae | „% 


1594. 


The king with the ſame affability ſent the high chancellor, and motifieur de Bel. 
lieure to viſit the dutcheſſes, and to make his excuſe if that day he had not time to viſic 
them in petſen, who having accommodated their affairs, departed, being very civilly 
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1594. uſed, and honourably accompanied; the king with his courteſy exceeding the obli- 
ation of his promiſes. 8 = e 
Many out of The biſhop of Senlis, one Orleans an advocate, Boucher a curate, Nicholas Varade 
Jealouſy de- a jeſuite, Chriſtophle Aubre "curate of St. Andre, Pelletier the curate of St. Jaques, 
e Jaques Culli curate of St. Germaynes, Fobn Hamilton curate of St. Coſme, father Cue- 
gat, and with rin a Franciſcan, and divers others of the preachers, and Eſchevins of the city went 
the Spani/h away, ſome with the legat, and ſome with the Spaniſh miniſters, all the reſt of the 
Ambaſſador. people, and many of thoſe that had been the king's bitter enemies remaining, againſt 
whom (according to his promiſe given) he ſuffered not any commotion at all to be 
„ Ee 5 | A 5 
V 23 „ The Baſtile remained in the enemies hands, governed by the ſieur du Bourg, whe 
reſiſtance, 4 for the firſt and ſecond day was ſo far from making any ſhew of yielding, that on the 
ſurrendered to Contrary with many cannon-ſhot he laboured to infeſt the town; but after that a bat- 
the King by tery was raiſed againſt him, and that he found he wanted victual and ammunition, 
- Sieur de qe ſurtendered it the fifth day, and having left it in the king's power, followed the 
wel. Journey of the reſt, je 3 : 
Thus without tumult, without difficulty, and without blood, the city of Paris 
was recovered abfolutely to the king's obedience, who having cauſed a general pardon 
to be publiſhed, ſent his army forth of the town to quarter; recalled the parliament. 
5 opened the ways for proviſions, to the publick comfort of men of all qualities; an 
within a few days ſettled the city again in its former populouſneſs and ancient 
ſplendor. | | : | 1 ba, | 
The example of Paris was followed by monſieur de Villars, Governor of Rouen, 
who having treated and concluded by the means of Maximilian de Bethune, ſieur de 
| Roſuy, agreed about the ſame time to acknowledge the king, bringing with him the 
Monſieur 4e free navigation of Seine, Harfleur, Havre de Grace, and all the coaſt of upper Nor- 
rota, 8 mandy. The treaty of this agreement had been ſomething difficult; for Villars de- 
vernor o 4 . . . 5 
Rouen ſubmits Manded the confirmation of the degree of high-admira], which office he executed in 
himſelf to the the party of the league, and the baron de Byron, who a while before had obtained that 
King's Obe- dignity of the king, was very unwilling to let it go ; but in the end it being clear that 
dience. thoſe who returned to the king's obedience, were to be allured by the confirmation of 
| the offices and Governments whereof they were in poſſeſſion, the baron was fain to quit 
it, receiving inſtead thereof the degree of mareſchal, which his father had held very 
long ; and yet was it not without his exceeding great diſcontent, tho? the king made 
him a Gift of twenty thouſand crowns, and promiſed him many Governments, he 
pretending his merit to be the chief in all the king's victories, and that it was not fit 
to deprive him of his honour and revenues to give them to enemies; which tho? he 
with his wonted freedom of ſpeech exaggerated oftentimes, ſaying he would give his 
office of mareſchal for a nag of fifty crowns, yet could he not divert the king's determi- 
nation, whereupgn he conceived fo great diſdain, as in after-times brought forth won- 
derful great inconveniences. But Villars having got the charge of admiral, the con- 
firmation of his Governments, entertainment for the provencial ſoldiers that followed 
him, and the Government of Havre de Grace in reverſion for his brother the chevalier 
d' Oye, declared himſelf in the end of March, and put thoſe places under the king's 
obedience, which obtained all things fit, as well for the maintenance of religion, as 
their particular intereſts. | Sa „„ | 
Thus the whole province of Normandy being come 1nto the king's power, there re- 
mained only Honfleur in the lower province which held for the party of the league. 
That town ſtands in a corner which like a Peninſula thruſts itſelf forwards, and 
advances into the ocean ſea, over-againſt Havre de Grace, lying on the other ſide juſt 
in the place where the river Sejne falls into the ſea, ſo that between the two fortreſſes 
there is nothing but the current of the river which receiving the flux of the ſea, and 
largely over-flowing, is two great French leagues in breadth. The commander of 
this place was Commendatory Grillon, who as being a provencial, had got thither a 
great Garriſon of that ſame country, and there being with him in it one of the ſons of 
the ſieur de Fountaine Martel, a principal man in the country of Caux, captain la Tour, 
a valiant and expert warrior, captain Glaiſe nephew to the Governor of Caen, one 
Truville a curate, who from a prieſt was become a famous commander, and many 
other ſoldiers and Gentlemen who followed the ſame faction, they had made it a 
principal retreat, and over- running and pillaging the country, and taking any . 
| | | | Without 
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without regard, impoſing taxes upon rich men, and with a good number of barks 1 594. 
well manned, making prize of thoſe veſſels that paſt at the mouth of the river, had 
filled the place not only with ſtore of ſoldiers, and all preparations for war, but _ 
with abundance of riches : Wherefore the duke of Montpenſier, deliring to take away The Duke of 
| , , FRANC | we” 3 Non tpenſier 
that obſtacle, that ſtood in the midſt of his Government, and to free the neighbour- lays Siege to 
ing people from thoſe ſufferings, reſolved t6 beſiege it in the beginning of April : Honfleur, 
Wherefore he ſummoned in the Gentry of all the province, and with two thouſand which was the 
Engliſh foot that were newly landed to go into Bretagne, eight hundred Germans who dnly Place 
had ſerved in thoſe parts a great while, four French regiments drawn together out of e were 
the Garriſons of that province, which amounted to the number of three thouſand, ER Mer. | 
three hundred harquebuſiers on horſe-back, and eight hiindred Gentlemen, marched many. 
from Liſicux upon the tenth of April, and appeared before the town upon the eleventh 
in the morning. | | | x | EIT 
The town, on the land fide, is encompaſſed with a moat of forty paces broad, 
through which the ſea ebbs and flows, and over it ſtands a ſpacious bridge, upon 
pillars of ſtone, but covered above with planks and timber, which the duke had de- 
figned to poſſeſs himſelt of at his firſt arrival; Wherefore while the army drew near 
with an eaſy march, colonel Ja Liſerne advanced with his regiment towards the bridge, 
being ſeconded by monſieur de Fervaques with two hundred and fifty horſe, but they 
of the town foreſeeing the deſign, had placed two falconets upon the bridge, and 
had given the charge of making it good upon Truville the curate with one hundred 
foot; Whereupon at the arrival of the king's infantry, they began a fierce ſkirmiſh; 
to which captain Ja Tour coming on the town's ſide, with another hundred of the 
ſtouteſt ſoldiers, la Literne's foot began to retire, when the fieur de Fervaques 
(perchance with more courage than diſcretivn) ran full ſpeed to beat back the enemy, 
who already was advanced into a large place without the narrowneſs of the bridge; 
but Truville and Ia Tour, when they ſaw him fo far engaged, that he was come with- 
in ſhot of their falconets, made ſo ſeaſonable uſe of them, that being laden with, _ : 
®* Tarling, they killed above twenty of his men at a clap, and wounded twenty more, Aiken. 1 | 
among which Henrico Davila, who wrote this hiſtory, having his horſe killed under 3 24 20 
him, was in very great danger of being ſlain; but Fervagues wheeling off, the Eng- which kind of 
lib came up to the ſkirmiſh, which (being reinforced ſometimes by the French foot; Charge the 
ſometimes by the harquebuſiers on horſe-back, ſometimes by Fervagues with his horſe en bore 
again) laſted that whole day, without being able to beat the defendants from the &, not — 
bridge. | + | | ao pe nr proper; and © 
Monſieur de Surrenne, one of the field mareſchals, cauſed a fort to be caſt up that — ra- 
night, over-againſt the bridge; which tho? the artillery from within annoyed it very _ gueſs 
much, was yet made defenſible the next day, and having planted four pieces of n = 
non in it, they played ſo hot upon tlie enemies, that Truville the curate being killed which are 
with a culverin bullet, they were forced to forſake the bridge; but they ſhewed ſo firm commonly 
reſolution; that they would not leave it to retire into the town till they had ſeeri all the uſed for that 
wood-work burnt, or thrown into the water, The three days following the artillery Parpoſe. 
were planted, which to the number of fourteen pieces battered from the Gate to the 
ſea · ſnore on the weſt-fide ; but they were ſo much deſpiſed by the beſieged for ſome. 
few days at firſt, that captain la Tour feared not between ſhot and ſhot to appear upon 
the wall, nor, for all the cannoneers could do, (who interpreted that action to be in 
ſcorn of them) was it poſſible either to hit him or daunt him; and yet within five 
days they had made id great a breach with their artillery, that upon the two and 
twentieth day, the foot advanced to give the aſſault. „„ 
The mat had been very ill diſcovered, (a thing more pernicious than all others in 
matter of aſſault) and the commanders believed it had been full of ſand, brought ur 


by the flowing of the ſea, that might have been able to bear the weight of thoſe that The King's 
ſnould fall on; ſo that watching the opportunity of the tide, the Exgliſb and the Forces going 
French, whien the water was at the loweſt, gave on in ſeveral places of the moat; but 2 a the Aſ- 
tho? they found firm ſand at the firſt, and ſo went on; yet ig oo the middle, 1 
they ſunk in ſo deep, that many of them ſtuck faſt, without being able to get out, dif Sed the 
and ſo like wild beaſts catched in a net, were with cries and hiſſings pelted to death Moar, are kil- 
with ſmall ſhot by the enemies that were upon the wall. Captain @a/conet was ſlain led in it with 
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But the duke vext at this ſo great miſchance, would needs after that be preſent 
himſelf in all buſineſſes, and with very great art, and no leſs diligence cauſed certain 
blidges to be made of a middling length, which reached from the edge of the moar 
as far as the mud, each having in the front of it a little Gabion filled with earth; 
under favour whereof, caſting great bruſh faggots, ſtones, and other rubbiſh into 
the hollow of the moat, they Jaboured to fill it up by little and little, though it was 
done with evident danger, and the Joſs of a great many of the beſt ſoldiers, by rea · 
ſon of the continual ſhowring of muſket-ſhor, ſtones, fire-works, and other inventi- 
ons, with which the defendants uſed inceſſantly to offend them. But the work being 
finiſhed in four days, they found the enemy had caſt up a great trench within 
wherewith they had made up and covered all that ſpace of the wall that was battered : 
W hereupon the place being viewed, it was judged very difficult, and in a manner im- 
poſſible to enter it. Wherefore the duke making all their endeavours to be employ'd 
that ſame night at the bridge which was broken down, cauſed it to be ſo pieced up 
with new beams and planks, that it might be paſſed over, though with ſome difficul- 
ty, and but few in front, which was effected beyond every one's belief; for the 
nigkt was ſhort, and they wrought in the dark, except only the light the defendants 
made by throwing great ſtore of fire- works to diſcover what was doing. The ſame 
night five pieces of cannon were drawn thither from the next battery, and they began: 
furiouſly to give fire by break of day, in ſuch manner, that they beat down the 
tower of the Gate, and a great part of it before the beſieged had time to make any 
* retrenchments. Scarce was the breach ſo wide, that two or three might enter 
a-breſt, when the ſieur de Pompiere and the baron d' Ailly, with two valiant ſqua- 
drons ran furiouſly to the aſſault ; but finding a no leſs valiant reſiſtance from the be- 
ſieged, there began a ſhort but furious conflict, wherein they of the town prevail- 
ing, by reaſon both the commanders that made the aſſault were ſorely wounded, the 
intantry within half an hour drew off from the wall ; which that it might not be re- 
paired, the artillery began to play again without intermiſſion ; ſo that toward the even- 
ing colonel Ja Liſerne, and colonel Colombiere, two brothers, renewed the aſſault in 
the ſame place, which though conſtantly ſuſtained by thoſe within, yet the ſtouteſt 


| provencials being ſlain, captain Glai/e wounded, Fountaine Martel lamed, their fire- 
works ſpent, and four of the beſt pieces they had broken, commendatory Grillon 
began to think of ſurrendering ; ſo that news coming thither opportunely by ſea, 


that the admiral Villars, and the city of Rouen, Monti-villier, Honfleur, and Havre 
de Grace, ſtanding on the other fide of the river, had imbraced the king's party; 
being by that means deprived of all hope of being relieved, he bent his mind to think 


of ſaving the abundance of riches they had there gotten together : For which pur- 


Honfleur is de- 
livered up to 
the Duke of 
Montpenſier. 


poſe it was neceſſary to make compoſition, and not to ſtay till they were brought to 
the utmoſt weakneſs. Wherefore having ſent to parly with the ſieurs de Fervaques 
and Surene, he at laſt concluded to ſurrender upon condition to go forth, their Goods 


and perſons fate, laying down twelve thouſand crowns for the payment of the army, 


and to march on the other ſide of the river, to thoſe towns that held yet for the 
league. Thus the town being put into the hand of the ſieur d' Aleret, Governor 
of Tuques, a ſervant of the duke of Montpenſier's, the whole province of Normandy 


remained in the king's obedience; for la Fountaine Martel, who was Governor of 


Neuf-Chaſtel in the county of Caux, ſubmitted himſelf in like manner about the 


Places that 

yield them - 
ſelves to the 
King's Obe- 
dience. 


ſame time. | | 


But already the people, and the Governors being weary of the troubles of war, and 
allured by the king's clemency, and the liberal conditions he gave, who with full ſa- 
tisfact ion contented the deſires of all thoſe that came over to his party, made haſts in 
all places to acknowledge him; and the court was full of thoſe that negociated the 
peace, either of their friends and dependants, or of the cities and towns that came 
into the king's obedience. Abbeville and Montrevil followed this counſel in the pro- 
vince of Picardy ; Troyes, a great city, and well peopled, in the province of Cham- 
pagne ; Sens, a city and archbiſhoprick, in the confines of Brie and Bourgongne ; A- 


gen, Ville-neufue, and Marmande, in the confines of Guaſcogne; and finally, the city 


of Poictiers was redueed to the king's devotion by Scevole de St. Marthe, treaſurer of 
France, a man no leſs adorned with excellent learning, and ſweetneſs of eloquence, than 
with experience and civil prudence. SD 1 


. | = Charles 
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Charles de Lorain, duke of Elbzuf, compounded alſo by means of the ſame St. Marthe, 1594. 
to come over to the king's party, with promiſe, that the Government of that town The Duke of 
ſhould be reſerved for him, and that he ſhould have thirty thouſand franks in penſion :: au 4 4 the 
But he deſired the agreement might for ſome time be kept ſecret; hoping that even Houſeof 3 
the duke of Mayenne alſo would come in within à while; and deſiring, if it were poſ- rain that 
ſible, not to ſeparate himſelf from him. 1225 | TOY makes his 
But the duke of Mayenne was quite of another mind; fot being Mill intangled _.;\ -* 
his long ſettled hopes, or thinking it ſo befitted his reputation, he was reſolved to look 8· 
fortune in the face, and not to come by any means to terms of agreement, unleſs the 
pope's judgment and conſent preceded. Wherefore after he went from Paris, going 
| ſtrait to Soiſſons, he began with infinite diligence to re-unite his forces, and ſet them 
again in order, and had ſent to the duke of Lorain, that together with the dikes of 
Guije and Aumale, he would come and confer with him in ſome convenient place, to 
take ſome reſolution about their common affairs; judging, that if they would keep 
united with him, they might gather ſo many forces again together, as being aſſiſted 
with ſupplies from Spain, they might eaſily either ſet their own fortune on foot again, 
or advantage themſelves in a beneficial and honourable accommodation, in caſe the 
pope ſhould reſolve to approve the king's converſion, _ | 


The duke of Lorain came to Bar-le-Duc, in the confines of his ſtate; and there The Lords of 


were the dukes of Mayenne and Aumale; but the duke of Cuiſe could not be at the the Houſe of 


meeting, becauſe the province of Champagne was all in a tumult, not only by reaſon 1 F | 
that the city of Tyroy5 had driven out his brother the prince of Fainville, and declared treat of their 


for the king, but becauſe the count de St. Paul, antiently bred up in, and e common Inte · 
c 


on his family, was ſuſpected to plot new deſigns : Wherefore not to leave thoſe places *** 
that yet acknowledged him, he was fain to ſtay in the province, and to ſend Pellicart 
his father's old ſecretary in his name unto the meeting. There the opinſons diſagreed ; 
for the duke of Lorain, weary of the war, to the end that he might not ſee his ſtare 
more deſtroyed by the continual paſſing of foreign forces, inclined wholly to peace, 
But on the contrary, the duke of Aumale, a man of a fierce obſtinate nature, was 
more than ever inflamed to follow the war, and had determined rather to plit himſelf 
and the place he held in his hands, under the dominion of the Spaniards, than ſubmit 
himſelf to the diſcretion and obedience of the king. The duke of Guiſe kept his 
opinion the more ſecret, by not being preſent, and his ſecretary with excuſe of giving 
him information of the things in treaty, and of expecting his orders thereupon; | 
held his ſentence ambiguous and unreſolved. But the duke of Mayenne, in whom 
the ſum of the buſineſs conſiſted, and who was able to turn the reſt to his opinion, as 
he was firmly reſolved not to make compoſition without the pope's conſent, fo think- 
ing that might without much difficulty be obtained, if it were bir endeavoured, was 

in that caſe uncertain what he ſhould demand; and whether it were better counſel to 
follow the hopes of the war, or accommodate himſelf tb the ſecurity of peace : But 


' becauſe he ſaw the duke of Lorain, and thought he found the duke of Gii/e, more in- The Duke of | 


clined to peace, he took a middle reſolution ; and permitting the duke of Lorain to 329" ſee- 


manage a treaty of agreement in the name of them all, he cauſed them all jointly to ing the Lords 


23 | — ö of his Famil 
determine that their forces ſhould draw together, and that ſupplies from Flanders were inclined 


ſhould be earneſtly laboured for, that they might have means to expect what end the to peace, per- 


pope's judgment would have, and that by the reputation of their ſtrength; and by mit the Duke 


force they might extort more advantageous conditions of agreement. Whetefore the ogg 5 
duke of Lorain preſently diſpatched monſieur de Baſſompier into Fante, to treat with all th. 
the count de Schombergh and Villery of an agreement, and at the ſame time gave order and in the 
that two hundred lanciers, and three hundred harquebuſiers on horſeback ſhould mean time en- 


go to Laon, to join with the forces of the duke of Mayenne, who having till then, by 9 b 


the means of monſieur de Roſne, treated with the archduke Erneſt, who was newly ſelf, thatbeing 


come to govern the Low-Countries, going now to la Fere, he ſent the vice-ſeheſchal de armed, he 

Montlimar, and his ſecretary des Portes to hli g. mie been 
The opinions of the Spaniſh miniſters were no leſs entangled, yet very different putter _— 

from what he believed; for count Charles of Mansfelt, and count Peter Erneſt his Tn 

father a man of long experience, and much reputation, preſident Ricaruotto, and 

the major part of the Flemiſh councellors, were of opinion, that at laſt; giving over 

the vain and ruinous hopes of France, and agreeing with the king in ſome advanta- 

geous reſolution, they ſhould apply their 11 A forces to their on intereſts 1 of 
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1394. low- countries, where the united provinces with the oppertunity of the armies being 
5 diverted, and of the commanders being far off, had in a few years made exceeding 
great progreſſes, ſo that the catholick king, according to the common ſaying, loſt his 
own ſtate by attempting to get another's; but on the contrary the Conde de Fuentes, 
and the other Spaniſh counſellors, wrong informed of the affairs of France by the 
duke of Feria, and Diego de Tvarra, perſiſted ſtill in the thoughts of getting the in- 
fanta elected, or at leaſt to make themſelves maſters of many places, and get firm 
footing in Picardy and Bourgongne, provinces confining upon Flanders, which in the 
end ſhould either remain te the crown of Spain, or if the king of France got them 
by compoſition, he ſhould be neceſſitated to lay down money in N and to piece 
up the vaſt expences which the catholick king had profuſely been at for the ſpace of 
ſo many years. While the minds of the councellors were in this doubtfulueſs, came 
the news of the loſs of Paris, which made the archduke reſolve upon this laſt counſel 
| of the Spaniards; for now all hopes failing that the league ſhould be longer able to 
Thearchduke ſubſiſt, having loſt the city of Paris its firſt baſis and principal foundation; and on 
Erneft 1 the other ſide, not judging that the catholick king, either could very eaſily obtain, 
et Puris or for his reputation ought to demand peace, he thought it a very prudent counſel 
reſolves to (diſintangling themſelves from the . and impediment of the league in which 
' think no long · jt was neceſſary to ſpend without meaſure, to maintain many who at laſt proved either 
er of, — faithleſs, or almoſt fruitleſs) to make war in king Philip's own name, to employ all 
ano * = their forces in one place and ſpend for their own intereſts, and ſince to talk longer of 
upon ſome the infanta's election would be but ridiculous, to endeavour at leaſt with the preſent 
places inthe opportunities to get poſſeſſion of the places of Picardy and Bourgongne that they might 
br be a limit to the affairs of Flanders, and ſerve partly to make amends for their paſt 
„to expences. 55 | | | | | 
_— — — Wich this reſolution he preſently dealt with monſieur de Roſe, who agreed te ſerve 
for the paſt the catholick king for eighteen thouſand crowns of annual penſion, and without much 
EXPER? ge. difficulty compounded alſo with the vice- ſeneſchal de Montelimar, that for the recom- 
ker bg © pence of thirty thouſand crowns, and retaining the title of the Government for him- 
__ puta ſelf he ſhould bring a Spa niſb Garriſon into laFere, the principal fortreſs of all Picardy. 
Spaniſh Garri- They treated at the ſame time with the duke of Aumale, who was inclined more than 
lon into la any other to follow them, and with the eſtabliſhment of forty thouſand crowns penſion 
5 Duke of they brought him over with the towns he poſſeſſed, and with an hundred cuiraſſiers, 
e ye and two hundred light horſe ; nor did they fail to work with the other Governors in 
40000 crowns both provinces, and to give warmth unto thoſe practices; the archduke gave charge 
Penſion revolts to count Man, felt, that drawing the army e without delay, he ſhould advance, 


3 and make war reſolutely upon the confines of Picardy. 
nara v 


places under The archduke wrote all this diſtinctly to the court of Spain, ſhewing that this was 

his Govern- the oft profitable and moſt expedient reſolution ; but offering to conſideration at the 
ment. ſame time, that it was neceſſary to reinforce the proviſions both of men and money, to 
The archduke maintain it; that till then they had ſpent unprofitably to feed the inſtability of the 
282 French, who as long as they had been able to ſuck their milk, had made themſelves 
| of the State fat at the expences of others, and now they ſaw the breſt dry, revolted another way, 
of affairs, and and returned to their own nature; that their natural enmity with the Spaniſh nation 
lets them and their own lightneſs, could never conſent they ſhould think of any thing either 
es 1 profitable or honourable for the erown of Spain; that the propoſition of the infanta, 
e though born of a daughter of France, and gotten by that king who had emptied his 
5 kingdoms to ſuccour their neceſſities, ſeemed to them as ſtrange and monſtrous, as if 
the dominion of a Scythian or an Indian had been propounded; that when to mitigate 
it, they propounded that ſhe ſhould marry a Frenchman, to ſhew clearly there was 
no deſign of ſubjecting them to the Spaniſh empire, the diſcords and ambition 

that reigned amongſt them had not ſuffered them to conſent ; but they had rather 
thoughts of making peace with their common enemy, than to yield to one another; 

that the little reſiſtance which had been made in not fatisfying their devouring gree- 

dineſs profuſely with Spaniſh Gold, had in a moment not only diſguſted them, but 
Put them in an uproar ; for their natural impatience had brought ſo many cities, and 

fo many great lords to ſubmit themſelves without regard to the faith and diſcretion 

of their enemy, that already the principal foundations of the league were fallen 

away; the cities of Paris, Orleans, Rouen, Bourges, and Lyons revolted; the admi- 

ral Villats, the count de Briſac, the mareſchal de la Chaſtre, and the ſieur de Vitry, 


principal 
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principal heads of the union, and who had ſuſtained the weight of the late war, were 1394. 
gone over to the king's obedience, and already the duke of Elbzuf of the very houſe 
of Lorain, notwithſtanding his ſharp inveterate enmity to the houſe of Bourbon, either 
treated or had concluded an agreement; that therefore it was no longer time to re- 
fer the Infanta's right to the arbitrement of the French, but to uphold them by force 
of arms, and proſecute the enterprize under his own name, and with his own hopes; 
that already in Bretagne (a member apart; in which the Salique Law had nothing to 
do) the forces of the Spaniard? were vigorous and powerful, which (if they were al- 
ſiſted, and by help of the ſea opportunely recruited) would be able to maintain that 
province; that in Picardy they held many places gained by means of the duke of Au- 
male, Montelimar, and Roſue; that endeavours ſhould be uſed to draw the duke of 
Mayenne to ſerve in the ſame manner, not as head of the league, but as a commander 
for the king of Spain; and by his means the atraining of many places in the dutchy 
of Bourgonene ſhould be attempted»; that the ſame ſhould be done with the duke of 
Guiſe for the places of Champagne, and with the marquiſs de St. Sorlin for thoſe of 
 Dauphint ; that the ſieur de Montpezat might be treated with in Spain to obtain ſome 
places, to get footing in Provence; that count Charles was already advanced with the 
army to the confines of Picardy, in which province they might make very great pro- 
greſs before the king could draw an army together ſufficient to oppoſe them; but 
that it was neceſſary to cut off delays, to haſten the raiſing of moneys, to make levies 
in [taly and Germany to encreaſe the army, and to labour now in good earneſt to do 
themſelves ſervice, and no longer to dphold the pretenſions and intereſts of others; that 
by poſſeſſing themſelves of many places, eſpecially upon the confines, where they 
might be relieved and maintained, a war would be prepared for the king of France, 
who would be fain to ſpend many years in the regaining of his own, and by keeping 
him buſy at home, that might hinder him from having time to think of the affairs 
of the low-countries, and of the recovery of the kingdom of Navarre: and finally, 
if it ſhould be convenient for the crown of Spain to deſire peace, the king by having 
that pawn in hand, might make himſelf be N.. fatisfied for his expences and loſſes; 
fo that the profit and reputation which would enſue from that counſel being preſent 
and manifeſt; the expedition likewiſe ought to be preſent, and the ſupplies quick and 
reſolute. 5 of 55 1 
Theſe letters, very conformable to the humour and deſigns of the Spaniards; pre- The Arch 
vailed to cauſe a reſolution in the court of arp the enterprize according to duke'sReſolu- 
this determination: Wherefore, though the ſieur de Montpezat ſtrove to get a favour- ons * ap- 
able return to the duke of Mayenie's demands, he was anſwered much more reſolutely mb AN 
than before; that orders were given to the archduke, and that determinations were to the Spaniard), 
be ſettled there, at which the duke of Mayenne being near might be preſent himſelf : | 
And king Philip was ſo pleaſed with this counſel, that applying his whole mind unto | 
it, and with a more than ordinary brevity diſpatching the execution of buſineſs, in 
which he was wont to be very flow, he gave fitting commiſſions in Flanders, Italy, and 
to his own council, concerning what ſhould preſently be done. | | 


But this deſign which (by many conjectures) was found out by the duke of May- The Duke of 
enne, made him more ſollicitous than before, ſeeing himſelf reduced between two ex- Mayenne ſee 
treams, to the hard neceſſity, either of agreeing with the king, without expecting _— 2 
the pope's determination; or elſe to put his own liberty and the places that depended broken. ah 
upon him into the hands of the Spaniards, contrary to what from the beginning he knowing him- 
had firmly reſolved. On the other ſide, it afflicted him that the duke of Elbzif had ſelf to be con- 
made his peace with the king; on the other, that the duke of Aumale had made a * to one 
compoſition with the Spaniards, and in this doubtfulneſs ſometimes he inclined to 3 — 
follow the duke of Lorain's counſel, and conclude Baſſompier's treaty ; ſometimes to vers in deter. 
meet with the archduke who had invited him to come to Mons, and there jointly to mining, and 
treat of their common affairs; but before he determined to make peace with the king, interpoſes Ob- 
he thought beſt to ſtay for new informations from the cardinal of Joyeaſe, and the baron _ 5 
of Senecey; and before he treated with the archduke, he defired to ſee a new diſpatch * 
from Mont pexat, that might certifie him what was reſolved on in Hain; and amidſt | 
theſe ambiguities he was pleaſed that madam de Guiſe ſhould treat for her ſon with 
her ſiſter the dutchefs of Nevers, to the end, that ſhe might interpoſe to make his peace 
with the king; and he was glad to hear that the queen dowager was gone intoBietagne, 
to treat an agreement with her brother _ duke of Mercgur; nor did it diſpleaſe * * 
| 2 | | tha 
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1594. that his mother madam de Nemours, and his ſiſter madam de Montpenſier, being de- 
parted from Paris, where they had often diſcourſed with the king about the preſent 
affairs, were come to him to propound conditions of peace: But in all theſe things, 
he not only interpoſed delays, but ſecret obſtacles and impediments, to the end, that 
buſineſſes might be drawn out at length, and that between peace and war, the progreſs 
of arms, and the reſolutions of the towns that remained of his party cooling might 
allow him the benefit of time, to which, being by nature a friend, he now thought 
it the only remedy for the ſafety of the preſent conjuncture. But that which kept him 
moſt of all from inclining abſolutely to an agreement with the king, was, the obdu- 
kateneſs of the pope, who though (after the duke of Nevers his departure, leſt he 
The Pope per- ſhould utterly break off the treaty of the king's abſolution) he had given way that 
mits Cardinal cardinal Gondi might come to Rome, yet had he done it with exprels command, that 
Gondi (who he ſhould not open his mouth concerning the affairs of France, whereby the pope's ſe- 
e Poop cret intention being hid, it was in appearance . manifeſt, that he continued in the 
Florence] to thought of rejecting the king's earneſt deſires : And on the other fide, that which with- 
come to Rome, drew him from agreeing with the Spamards, was the obſtinate perſecution of him by 
but with a the duke of Feria, and Diego d' Tvarra ; who after their departure from Paris, had 
way "pa diſcourſed him at Laon, and attributing all things that had came to paſs amils to his 
word about fault, uſed him ſcurvily, and openly threatned him, which he not enduring, but im- 
the Affairs of puting the ill ſucceſs of things to their imprudence, deſpiſed and abuſed them no leſs 
France. both in words and actions. 5 
3 3 But the duke of Mayenne's doubts were removed, and he neceſſitated to take ſome 
eſo 2 reſolution by count Manfelt's entry into Picerdy with ten thouſand foot, and a thou- 
France with ſand horſe, and a convenient train of artillery ; and though the duke of Aumale coun- 
his army, and ſelled him to advance into the province, and beſiege Corbie, yet he reſolved to fall 
C ia upon la Cappelle, a place near the frontiers of the dutchy of Terriache, accounted rea- 
* ſonably ſtrong, but at that time (as they had intelligence) in as great want of ammu- 
nition, as it was full of abundant ſtore of victual; ſo that they hoped, the taking of 
it on the one {ide would prove very eaſy, and on the other very profitable for the 
future ſuſtenace of the army. ER oe V 
Ca Capelle, ſituate in a ſpacious plain, is of a quadrangular form, of no great cir- 
cuit, and flanked in the angles with four bulwarks: It hath a deep moat, and full 
of water, which coming rather from a rivulet than a river, that runs through the 
field, is ſwelled and raiſed by a bank or dam, placed upon the edge of the moat: It 
was likewiſe encompaſſed with a covered way, and a counterſcarp after the modern 
_ faſhion ; ſo that if to the ſtrength of the place, there had been ſtore of ammunition, 
and conſtancy in the defendants, it would have held the Spaniſb army long in play. 
But the coming of the enemies having been altogether unexpected, (for firſt, it was 
not believed they would come into France without the duke of Mayenne, and then it 
was thought they would ſit down. before Corbie) the defendants had ſo little courage, 
or ſo little conduct, that at the very firſt arrival, Agoſtino 1 tertia of Spaniards 
and the marquiſs of Trevicoes tertia of Italians, made themſelves maſters of the coun- 
ter ſcarp without diſpute, and yet not having lodged themſelves in the place where the 
dam of the water was, they fought two days with very great loſs of men, before 
they could poſſeſs themſelves of it; for the befieged having placed their greateſt hopes 
in the defence thereof, ſtrove with ſtore of cannon-ſhot, fire-works, and an inceſſant 
| hail of muſket-bullets, to keep the enemy far from thence. But the third day co- 
lonel la Berlotte n e ſuddenly with his Walloons in another place, came at laſt to 
the dam, and having broken the engines that ſtopt the water and by the help of pio- 
neers made a deſcent to drain the moat, it remained quite empty within a little time; 
Wherefore the two following days, the trenches were made, and perfected; and with 
a platform which it was eaſy to raiſe in reſpect of the ſoftneſs of the earth, they | 
planted fourteen pieces of artillery, ten that battered right upon the wall, and two 
at each flank, that cleared and took away their defences. The artillery plaid twelve 
hours together, and the breach having been viewed, Ia Berlotte with his Walloons ad- 
vanced to fall on; but they within having thrown down a certain old tower, and 
made the ruines of it fall into the moat, the water was thereby ſtept in ſuch manner, 
that riſing in an inſtant, it drowned above ſeventy of the aſſailants, and the reſt had 
much ado to ſave themſclves, being plaid upon in their retreat with three falconets 
laden with tarling, which the defendants had turned toward the breach. The . 
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day they laboured to make a new paſſage for the water to run out, which though it 1594 
was effected more eaſily than before; yet there were ſlain ſeven captains and above one The tp 
hundred ſoldiers ; but the defence of the water being utterly taken away, and a very ere, - 
great ſpace of the wall being beaten down, the fieur ds Mailleraye, Governor of the SOernof o 
place, not ſtaying for the utmoſt force of the army, reſolved to ſurrender and march- # Cay . 
ing out with his Garriſon, their Goods and perſons free, delivered up the place into Count Many. 
count Charles's _ 1 | '] 0 3 ods, | 
In the interim the king laboured with infinite diligente to ſet the affair ERTIES 
again in order, for the eſtabliſhment whereof to the . ee. *The Cour? of 
lary to increaſe the number of the parliament, and of the other magiſtrates ; he not mw * 
being willing to break his word, or pay them with ingratitude, who having been no- ery 3 
minated by the duke of Mayenne, held the degree of preſidents or counſellors; and tem in every 
who had lent their effectual endeavours, as well in exc uding the election of the in- liament. 
fanta, as in reducing the city to his obedience : And on the other ſide, not thinking The Parlia 
it fit to put out them who in the worſt times had kept the parliament in the city of ment of Pari 
Tours, Wherefore preſident Ie Maiſtre, who had held the firſt place, yielding to decrees, That 
prſident Haley and his other ſeniors, took the ſeventh place; and Jeban Huillier the King 
Prevoſt des Merchands, was created preſident of the“ Chambre des Compres ; as Mar- x5. — 5 
tin P Anglois ſieur de Beaurepaire, and Cuilliaume du Ver ſieur de Nerzt, obtained the ful Prince; da. 
degree of maſters of the requeſts of the palace royal. The parliament being ſettled and Cares them 
reformed, and the high-chancellor with the officers of the crown ſitting in it, it was Nebel that 
ſolemnly decreed, That obedience ought to be yielded to king Henry the fourth, as mo bey 3 and 
lawful ſucceſſor of the kingdom, declaring all thoſe to be rebels; who ſhould deny to the Duke of 
2 and obey him; and with another decree they deprived the duke of Mayerne's Of. 
Mayenne of the office and title of lieutenant-general of the crown. The like de- f of Lieute- 
cree was made by the college of divines of Sorbonne, who to the number of ſeventy; — 
declared the abſolution that was given the king to be goòd and valid; and char; The Colleo 
without mortal! fin, none could deny him the obedience that was wont to be yielded of — 
to the other moſt chriſtian kings of France; and going to the Louvre with the ſame declares the 
company, they did him ſolemn homage, Jagues d' Amboiſe, rector of the univer- Ning Abſo- 
ſity, e for them all; which ceremony was the more welcome to the king, r 
weg e they were the 88 that had even oppugned the lawful title of his ſucceſ- * e f 
But the affairs of Paris being ſettled, he received news that count Charles had be- him ſolemn 
ſieged la Cappelle, and having preſently diſpatched the mareſchals of Byron and Ma- yrs 3 
 tignon to draw the army together, he himſelf with monſieur de Guiry, two hundred * 
Gentlemen, and four hundred light-horſe went towards Pitardy the ſame day that he | 
was advertiſed of it. But being come to Chauny, word came to him that the place 
| was loſt ; to make amends for which, he began to think of ſetting himſelt upon ſome 
enterprize. os | | 4 | | 
If the news of the fiege and taking of la Cappelle was very fad and diſpleaſing to 
the king; it was not much more welcome to the duke of Mayenne, who apprehend. 
ed clearly, that ſince the Spaniards had not made any application to him, they were 
reſolved for the future ts manage the war of themſelves: Which thing grieving him 
extreamly, becauſe it not only deprived him of the remainder of his hopes, but alſo 
cook away from him both his reputation and force, by means whereof he thought 
to better his condition for the accommodation, which he might have occaſion to 
make with the king, and judging that all proceeded from the ſiniſter relations of the 
duke of Feria and Diego  Ivarra, he reſolved at laſt, laying all reſpects aſide, ti 
have 5 with the archduke, and try to ſet his aflalts right again with the 
Spaniards. 1 2 5 Eb e | | . 
The archduke likewiſe deſired this interview, not fbr the ſame end the duke of 
Mayenne had, but to ſee if he could induce him to put himſelf under the catholick 
king, as the duke of Aumale had done, and to deliver up into his hands thoſe towns , 
and fortreſſes, which yet depended on him: and therefore with courteous friendly The Duke of 
letters, and with meſſages full of truſt and confidence, invited him to come to pru/- Wee, 
fels ; which not being longer to be deferred, the duke leaving his ſecond ſon the 5 — | 
count de Sommerive at Laon, with part of the forces commanded by colonel du Boum, Archduke, 
(he that came out of the Baſtile) went with the remainder as far as Guiſe, where 
having left all his ſoldiery, he paſſed on ITS " train of only threeſeore horſe to 
| | | | meet 
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1594. meet the archduke, who having received him with all the moſt exquiſite demonſtra- 
| tions of honour, in other matters ſhewing himſelf very averſe from the beginning, ts 
The Spari> the demands which he made. The duke thought that the ſame Spaniſih miniſters, 
miniſters ad- ho had croſſed him in France, did ſo likewiſe in his preſent treaty z and therefore 
N being in private with Juan Baptiſta Taſſis, and preſident Riccardotto, he began at 
Mayenne Pri- large, with the narration of all particulars, to ſhew that the adverſeneſs of bulineſſes 
ſoner in Flan- had proceeded wholly from the imprudence, and perverſe managery of thoſe miniſters ; 
ders, to whom it not being obſcure what was imputed to them by the duke, (for they were 
provoked to clear themſelves of many things) they went on ſo far in anger, that they 
| began to counſel the archduke to keep the duke of Mayenne priſoner, and truſt the 
managing of the affairs of France unto the duke of Gui/e, accuſing the duke of Mayenne 
of perfidiouſneſs, and too crafty and diſſembling a nature, and that only minding the 
object of his ambition, he was much a greater enemy to the catholick king, than to 


the king of Navarre. But the archduke not only thought that a counſel too unworthy, 


and ſuch an one as he believed would gain him the general hatred of all men ; bur 
alſo judged that in many things the duke had reaſon on his ſide, and that thoſe mini- 
ſters had indiſcreetly abuſed him beyond meaſure ; nor did it ſeem ſtrange to him, 
| Tince the Spaniſb miniſters had treated of making any other man king of France, with- 
out conſenting to his perſon, that he on the other ſide, paying them in their own coin, 
ſhould think of any other reſolution, rather than to content and ſatisfy the Spaniards; 


and as he was a prince of great virtue, and a friend to what was juſt and fit, he count: 


ed it too great a fault to deny the principal recompences and honours to ſo principal 


a head, and one that had done ſo much for the common benefit: Beſides, he was of 
opinion that thole miniſters counſelled very croſly, to take away the management of 


affairs from a man of ſo great reputation, and ſuch experienced wiſdom, to put it into 
the hand of the duke of Cuiſe, a young man, and tho? of a high ſpirit, yet by reaſon 


of his youth, and want of experince, little able to rule ſo great a weight. To all 


this he added the continual treating of the dutcheſs of Cuiſe, to make ber ſon's peace 
It is reſolved with the king, which beſides that it was known in the archduke's court, was likewiſe 
at Bruſſels, dexterouſly mentioned by the duke of Mayenne at convenient times ; for which rea- 


that theDuke ſons, there having been many meetings between the princes, the buſineſs in hand be- 


of Mayerne gan to change its form, the archduke knowing that the duke of Mayenne was not in 


| 8 ſo weak a condition, as that he would eaſily ſubmit himſelf to the Spaniſb yoke; and 
* 2 on the other ſide, that he abated much of his former pretenſions by reaſon of the ur- 


the King bo- gent neceſſity which preſſed him at that preſent; ſo that both of them reſerving them- 


gether. {elves for the opportunity of after-times, determined that the duke of Mayenne ſhould 


go with his forces to join with count Mangfelt, and that jointly with a common con- 
ent they ſhould manage the war, to oppoſe the king's proceedings, deferring till ano- 
ther time, both the eſtabliſhing of conditions, and the manner how 

matters for the future, | 


The king (to whom the duke of Nevers (lately returned out of Italy) and the duke 


| of Bouillon, were joined) was already marched from Chauny with twelve thouſand 
The King be- 


| foot, and two thouſand horſe, with intention to beſiege Laon, where, beſides the 
feges Laon, in 8 | . P 

which the D. duke of Mayenne's young lon, there was allo the greateſt part of his perſonal eſtate ; 
of Mayenne's but to come upon it the more unexpectedly, and catch the defendants unprovided, he 


Son * wh marched with the army before, and by the way of St. Quintin and Creſſy, came near to 
much of the 5 


Duke? la Cappelle, making ſhew as if he would aſſault the Spano camp; but while ſtanding 
uke's ; ts vg g 5 
Wealth, near and facing the enemy, they were ſkirmiſhing with one another, he gave order 
| that the rear led by the mareſchal de Byron ſhould march off, and go back to beſiege 


Laon, whither not many hours after, having firſt ſent away the ſieur de St. Luc, and 
then the baron de Salignac, he with th 


and came laſt of all before the town. 


In it with colonel du Bourg and the count de Sommerive, there were many com- 
manders of note, ſix hundred French foot, two hundred Germans, three hundred 
Neapolitans, ſixty cuiraſſiers, and two hundred light-horſe, and beſides the ſoldiers 
of the Garriſon, the townſmen alſo concurred willingly to defend the place; they had 
great ſtore of ammunition and fire-works, and the commanders (who had ſuſpected 
a ſiege) had prepared and fortified all convenient places in ſuch manner, that the 
ſiege ſeemed like to be of great difficulty, and uncertain event; and ſo much the ra- 

| ther, becauſe the Spaniſh camp being near, it might Keep the king's army in jealouſy 
1 95 5 many 


they ſhould order 
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e duke of Nevers departed the next morning. 
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morning the event of the buſineſs was quite contrary; for Ja Berlotte entering. unex- 


marquis de Trevico, being likewiſe advanced, the ſervice was exceeding hot at the 
entry of the wood; and to ſecond theſe, count Soiſſons and the baron de Guiry adyan- 
ced on each hand; and on the other ſide the duke of Mayenne with his own troop, 
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many ways; nor was it to be doubted, but that the duke of Mayenne would uſe his 
utmoſt forces to relieve and diſingage his ſon, Wherefore the king, intent before all 
things to ſhut up the paſſage againſt the relief which might come from many places, 
ſent monſieur de la Chaſtre, with the troops under his command, to lie upon the way 
that leads from Reims, and the other places of C bampag ne, doubting that the duke 
of Guiſe with the forces he had in that country, and perchance reinforced by the duke 
of Lorain, might come on that ſide: On the other ſide, the duke of Nevers places 


| himſelf upon the other way that leads from Soiſſons right unto the town; the duke of 


Longueville with his troops of the province, quartered upon the way of Noyon, and 
of la Fere, and all theſe cauſing the field to be ſcoured with infinite diligence; were 
ready to oppoſe and fight with them that ſhould advance to bring either victual or o- 
ther relief to the beſieged. The principal paſs by which the Spaniſh army might come 
directly remained yet, upon which the king lay himſelf ; and becauſe the way was in- 
cumbered with an hill that had a wood upon the right hand, and a great village upon 


the left, he took up his quarters within the village, and made count Soiſſons and the 


ſieur de Vic encamp on the other ſide, at the entry of the wood; and upon the top of 


a a hill, where the way was, monſicur d' Humieres lay in the field with three hundred 


cuiraſſiers, and the baron de Guiry with five hundred light-horſe : beſides, to the end 
the enemy might not come unexpectedly, he ſent the ſieur de Clermont of Anboiſe 
with five companies of harquebuſiers on horſe-back to lie at Creſſy,. and ſtrengthened 
the Garriſon of St. Lambert, a caſtle ſtanding upon the ſame way the enetnies might 
come directly. 5 e EK „ 
The paſſes ſecured in this manner, five redoubts were begun to make approaches to 
the moat; of the firſt of which the mareſchal de Byron had charge, monſieur de St. 
Luc of the ſecond, the baron de Salignac of the third, monſieur de Montmartin of the 
fourth, and the count de @ranmont of the laſt; and in every one of them the infantry 
being ſet on work, beſides many of the country people, they laboured with won- 
derful great diligence, tho? they of the town, both with their artillery and ſtrong ſal- 
lies, ſtrove to hinder their works in every place; inſomuch that the two firſt days, be- 
fore the beſiegers had time to recover themſelves, there were above four hundred ſol- 
diers ſlain, and among them the ſieur de Forcade, one of the mareſchal de Byron's lieu- 


tenants, and there were wounded the baron de Termes, who loſt a leg; and the marquis 
de Cæuvres, who within a few days died of his hurt. 


* 


But in the mean time the Spaniſb army (which had received order from the arch- Count Mage 


duke reſolutely to relieve Laon, according as the duke of 1 5 ſhould think fit to /*# c e 
manage the buſineſs) having left Creſſy and St. Lambert on the left hand, took upon the _ Aa 
right, and came upon the thirteenth day of June within a league of the king's trenches, | 


Archduke to 


The duke and count Charles, as ſoon as the quarters of the army were intrenched relieve Laon 


and fortified, intended to make themſelves maſters of the wood that was before them, with 1 For- | 
and by means of it to draw ſo near the town, that they might relieve it without c 3 ©* D. 


venturing the ſum of affairs. The ſieur Montluet was fortified in the wood with four oald chink 


companies of foot, who, when upon the fifteenth day two captains, the one an Italian, fit, marches 


the other a Spaniard, advanced with fifty men to diſcover the quality and ſituation of within a 
the place, and of the way, repulſed them valiantly, but without any great difficulty, League of the 


| King's Tren- 
becauſe there came ſo few of them, and had no deſign to take that poſt : But the next dy wha 


pectedly into the wood with two thouſand foot, did with ſmall reſiſtance beat out The Spaniards 


Montluct, who making his retreat in the rear of all his men, was taken priſoner; and King's Forces 


the king's regiment of Guards being advanced to oppoſe the enemy, three captains and out of a Wood 
many valiant ſoldiers were ſlain in the firſt encounter: So that they being thus handled, where they 
- would have retired, if monſieur de Vic, with the regiments of St. Auge and Navarre, bad fortified 


had not come up to reſiſt the enemy: But the Tertia's of Agoſtino Meſſia, and the themſelves, 


and the Lorain light-horſe appeared in the entry of the wood, to back the foot of his 


own party. But the courage of the infantry was not equal, and the horſe by reaſon 


of the narrowneſs of the place, fighting among ſhrubs and trees, could do but little 
ſervice : Whereupon the king's regiments receiving very great loſs in the fight, began 
to ſtagger 3 and fo mueh the rather, becauſe the duke of Mayenne ſeeing a ah 2 1 

185 | B 2 muſkes. 
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1594 muſkettiers advance in the opening of a meadow, had fallen upon them with threeſcore 
Rorſe, and cut them all in pieces; Whereby it not only appeared, that the enemies 
would have poſſeſſion of the wood, but alſo the foot was in exceeding great danger of 
being defeated. Thus difficult and dangerous was the ſtate of the encounter, when the 
mareſchal de Byron came up, and knowing the hazard of the infantry, and of utterly 
loſing the wood, drawn by his wonted fierceneſs, he alighted from his horſe, cauſing 
the count de Toripnye's and ſieur de la Curee's troops to do the like, and placing him- 
ſelf in the front of the battel, ſuſtained and ſtopt the violence of the Spaniard. At the 
ſame time the king allo came up, who, tho? the trees and hedges hindered him very 
much, would needs have the baron de Guiry advance with all his horſe, to attack the 
Lorain cavalry, which being gallantly received, for the duke of Mayenne himſelf 
was there in perſon, the conflict was as difficult, as bloody; and ſupplies haſtening 
upon both ſides from all parts, count Mansfe!! came into the wood, and the ſieur 
d' Humieres went down from the hill, ſo that the buſineſs grew to a certain kind of 
battle, in which though all fought not, yet the major part was either engaged or 
hindered by the unfitneſs of the place. The fight laſted with various ſucceſs, and ſe- 
veral encounters till the evening, at which time the king having cauſed all his infan- 
try to lie upon the very wt near the wood, to fortify againſt the front of the enemy, 
and ſtop up their paſſage, ſent back his horſe to their wonted quarters, But the duke 
of Mayenne and count Mansfelt, conſidering that the moſt part of their foot were ad- 
vanced to make good the wood; whereby their quarter was left ſo weak, that it might 
with danger be aſſaulted by the king in the fear; and ſo much the more, if he ſhould 
reſolve upon it by night, they quitted the wood by little and little, and drew off their 
men to the camp, the wood being left free, and expoſed to the incurſions and ſkir- 
bo miſhes of both armies. _ I | 1 
The King's While they fought here and kept the king's forces buſied, the duke of Mayenne had 
ett oped given order, that Nicolo Baſti, and the ſieur d' Eſcluſeaux, colonel of a French regi- 
| TIT) and ment, ſhould move from Noyon, with abundance of victual and ammunition, to put 
Ammunition It into Laon, for the relief of the place; but the duke of Longueville, who ſcoured the 
which were ways on that ſide, having notice of it, laid an ambuſh for them not far from the 
brought from town, which, tho' it was diſcovered by the ſcouts that went before, yet the convoy 
| Rx hotly Prom being either affrighted at that unexpected encounter, or thinking all the king's cavalry 
e was there, took a reſolution to retire, which not being able to do without time, and 
much confuſion, by reaſon of their carriages, the ſieur d Eſcluſcaux, who was in the 
laſt ranks, as ſoon as his men were routed remained priſoner ; the powder was divided 

among the ſoldiers, and the carriages of victual burnt, but Nicolo Baſti got back ſafe 

to Noyon. 5 | . 1 
The greateſt difficulty of the Spaniſh camp was want of victual, without which 
they could not lie long in that place, where while they ſtaid, they did fo incommode 
the king, that he could not proſecute the beſieging of the town; Wherefote the duke 
of Mayenne had cauſed great ſtore of proviſions to be made at Ja Fere, having deter- 
mined to have them brought to the camp, the ſtraight way, which was in a manner 
behind them; for this purpoſe fix hundred Spaniſh foot, a thouſand Italians, and an 
hundred light-horſe were gone thither, the commanders thinking that Guard ſuffi- 
cient, becauſe they believed not the king would dare to paſs by their camp, and leave 
it behind him, to go to a place, ſo far off, and ſo dangerous to fall upon them; but 
the thing proved otherwile, for the mareſchal de Byron, taking with him the ſieur de 
Montigny, eight hundred Switzers, and as many French foot of the regiments of Na- 
| varre and St. Ange, two companies of Engliſh, the baron de Guiry with the light-horſe, 
The Maze. and four hundred horſe of the count de Torigny's, and the fieur de Ia Curtes, depart- 
ſehal de Byron ed by night from the camp before Laon, and being come with wonderful filence 
| having placed within a league of la Fere, cauſed the horſe to lie hid in two little woods, which were 
himſelf in am- on each ſide the way, and he with his foot hid himſelf in the fields, which being full 
| 3 of corn almoſt ripe, gave them conveniency to lie unſeen, The Spaniſb camp was 
great ſtore oF not above two leagues from that place, and people going continually from thence to 
Victual, la Fere, they were often like to have diſcovered the ambuſh, if the mareſchal very 

which were patient, beyond his own nature, had not with marvelous filence with-held his men, 
"= _ who, many hours being already paſſed, began to be hungry, and were with much ado 
| Enemies kept in by him; yet they perſevered ſo long, that towards evening certain carriages | 
Camp. began to appear; having intended to have gone under favour of the night: — ors 
OO. EE | | 5 — | difficult 
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difficult was it then to withhold. the Engliſh from falling upon the enemy before the 
time; but in the end, part of the carriages being paſt, they roſe up furiouſly and 
aſſaulted the Guards on all ſides. The van whith was of Italian foot, made reſiſtance 
valiantly, aud the fame did the battel which was of Spaniards; but the reat find- 
ing themſelves nearer la Fere, faced about precipitately to retire ; but with ſo ill for- 
tune, that falling among the horſe, which was already come out of the w 
in a moment cut in pieces, The defeat of them was a wonderful diſadvantage to the 
reſt of their companions, who drawn up into a body, bravely withſtood the fury of the 
king's Infantry; for, being left unguarded in the rear, they were aſſaulted alſo on that 
fide by the harquebuſiers on horſe-back, and yet facing every way, and ſheltering 
themſelves with their carriages, they made it good a great while, and that with no 
ſmall Joſs to thoſe of the king's party, among which colonel St. Ange, and mon- 
ſieur Faveroles lieutenant-colonel of the regiment of Navarre were wounded, and ſtill 
marching on, fought valiantly with their pikes and ſwords, being partly defended 
and covered by their carriages, till the mareſchal de Biron, fearing leaſt the noiſe at 
it being heard, the whole Spaniſh army ſhould fall upon their backs; and therefore 
making haſte to put the buſineſs to an end, cauſed the Gentry to alight, and advanc- 
ing at the head of the Switzers, charged with ſo great violence, that the leſs number; 
not being able longer to reſiſt the greater, the Italian and Spaniards ſtoutly defending 
themſelves, were all ſlain upon the place: The horſe that fled were purſued by the 
baron de Guiri, even to the Gates of la Fere and of all thoſe that were about the 
_ carriages, very few were taken priſoners. On the king's fide were killed above two 
hundred, and few leſs wounded, among which, in the laſt bruſh; the ſieur de Ca- 
niſy, ſon-in-law to the mareſchal de Matignon, and the ſieur de la Curee. In this place 
alſo Henrico Davila (who was one of thoſe that alighted from their horſes with the 
count de Torigni) put his ankle out of joint with getting over one of the catriages; 
and was in very great danger, of being lamed for his whole life. The mareſchal de 
Biron conſidering, that by reaſon of the enemies nearneſs, he might be aſſaulted every 
moment, ſet fire on the carriages to the number of four hundred; and having ſpoiled 
ſome, and bringing away others of the teams that drew them, retired with infinite ce- 
lerity the ſame night. DP os a a re Tarn 
But the Spaniſh army failing of this hope, the commanders were nb longer able 
to ſubſiſt, and therefore determined to take ſome reſolution, before they were further 
ſtraitned by the neceſſity of hunger; but they diſagreed among themſelves, about 
the manner of their retreat; for count Mansfelt, for the greater ſecurity, would have 
| raiſed the camp by night; and the duke of Mayenne fearing both confuſion, and diſ- 
honour, would needs have the retreat made by day: And becauſe Manjfelt perſeve- 
red in his opinion, he was content, that the vanguard, led by the ſleur de la Motte; 
and the battel commanded by the count himſelf, ſnould march away, with the greater 
artillery, and before it was light, and he, with the rear, undertook to make the retreat 
by day. In this occaſion, both the diſcipline and valour of the duke of Mayenne (qua- 
lities for the moſt part obſcured by ill fortune in his military enterpriſes ) appeared 
clearly; for being to retire four leagues, through an open country, in ſight in of the 
enemy, who had ſo much a greater number of gallant horſe, he did it with ſo great 
order and reſolution, that he received no damage at all in his retreat. He placed eight 
Corps de Garde, part Italians, and part Spaniards, commanded by Ceccho de Sangro, and 
Don Alonzo Mendozza, and behind theſe he put the flying ſquadron, in the rear of 
which, he himſelf, with his pike in his hand, and with him the prince of Avellino, and The Duke bf 
marquiſs of Trevico, Ageſtino Meſſia, Don Antonio de Toledo, Don Fuan de Bracamonte, Mayene 
and above 100 reformadoes, and a little before Ia Berlotte retired with his Tertia of makes his re- 
Walloons, who had ſix field-pieces with them, ready to be turned againſt the ene- mpg Sn 
my: As ſoon as it was broad day light, the Walloons began to march; and after th Enemy] | 
them the flying ſquadron ; at which time the king (who had notice of it from Pa- much ſuperior 
rabere, being encouraged by the mareſchal de Biron, who affirmed, he had left fo many to him innut- 
broken carriages, and fo man dead bodies upon the way, that the enemies would e, ſo 
find it extreme difficult to . their retreat) advanced with his cavalry to fall up- Feat bes. 
on them in the rear: But the eight Corps de Carde, who were the laſt that moved, re- ceives no loſs 
tired with admirable expettneſs ; for as ſoon as the wings of muſketiers had given at all. 
fire, they fell off into the rear of the pikes without facing about, but fronting till to- 
wards the enemy, and in the mean = of wa played that were among the files, 


ood, it was 
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1574. Who had no ſooner ended their vollies, but the hinder wings were come to be the front, 
and while they gave fire, the ſquadron retired without turning their backs: After 
which, the ſecond following, and after the ſecond the third, and ſo the reſt one after the 
other, drew off all by little and little to the rear of the flying ſquadron ; which, when 
the baron de Guiry was come up unto, with the count de Soiſſons, and the reſt that 
were at the head of the king's cavalry, they fiercely charging their pikes, and pouring 
forth a terrible thick hail of muſket-ſhot, repulſed them in ſuch manner, that they 
wheeled about, not daring to charge in amongſt them; which having been done ſeve- 

ral times, the retreat went on with particular honour to the duke of Mayenne, who, very 
tall of ſtature, and compleatly armed, ſtirred up the courage of all by his words and 
example, and alſo with his own hand Oer: turned the ſieur de Perſy upon the ground, 
who, with a troop of light-horſe had the boldneſs to charge his ſquadron. But being 
come (already tired with ſervice, and with heat) unto a narrower way, la Berlotte 
preſented his artillery, placed on each hand upon the banks of ditches, in ſuch manner, 
that the king's horſe were conſtrained to make an halt, letting the whole camp march 
off ſafe unto Ia Fere: Nor did the obſtacles alledged by the mareſchal de Biron prove 
any hinderance 3 for the retreat proceeding {lowly and warily, without hurry or con- 
fuſion, the pioneers had time to free and clear the way. . . 


But the enemies army being gone, the king returned unto the ſiege, and began to- 
batter the town; and while the artillery played upon it, from every redoubt, they 
made a mine, to blow up the ramparts, and make a breach with more ſpeed and ſecu- 

rity; but the beſieged, not being willing to loſe themſelves, without making due re- 

ſiſtance, ſallied out at the Sky?-gates upon the firſt of July, and fell into the mareſ- 

chal de Biron's and the ſieur de Montmartin's trenches, with ſo much violence, that 

making themſelves maſters of the redoubts, they made a very great ſlaughter there, 

eleven captains, and above two hundred ſoldiers being left dead upon the place; 

but the mareſchal de Biron coming happily at the noiſe, and the ſoldiers running arm- 

ed from all parts into the trenches, the enemy was at laſt beaten in again, who, taking 

another courſe, made à furious counter battery, from whence they diſmounted and 

ſpoiled many pieces of connon, and yet all things being repaired with marvellous dili- 

gence, there was already a great part of the wall beaten down, after which, the ram- 

part appearing high, it was neceſſary to ſtay till the mines and works under ground 

The Baron 4 were brought to perfection; which, while they were about, the baron de Guiry, who, 

Guiry ſlain. with extreme diligence haſtened the work, was ſhot in the head with a muſket in the 

| flower of his age, and to the infinite grief of every one, loſt his life ; a Gentleman of 

great courage, and exceeding worth, but of ſo ſweet behaviour, and ſo leaſing a wit, 

| improving with additions of learning, that forcing a general affection, he was praiſcd 

The mines are and beloved by his very enemies; the mines (which had been many days in hand) 

ſprung, Lacnis being perfected, had very different effects; for the ſieur de S. Luc's proved fruitleſs, 

| — = becauſe the water got into it; the count de Grammont's had vent given it by the be- 

e =" ſieged; the fieur de Montmartin's threw down the Wall, but did no hurt at all to the 

* Fougade is rampart; only the mareſchal de Biron's, and the baron de Salignac's wrought very 

a kind of mine great effect, and yet being aſſaulted, one by colonel Gxillon, and the other by the 

ef about eight count de Torigny, they were valiantly made good by the defendents, who having at 
or ten ſe the ſame time ſprung * a Fougade, and blew up many of thoſe, who inconſideratel 

ſquare, covered | | ately 

withfiones,pie- were advanced upon the rampart; the next day the aſſaults were redoubled ſeveral 

ces of Timber, times, the duke de Bouillon and the mareſchal de Biron having the care of them: In 

bricks and ſuch which, though the aſſailants could not lodge themſelves upon the rampart, yet the 

| rag. br 22) beſieged loſt ſo many men, that without relief it was not poſſible for them to hold out 

23 longer; wherefore they began to parley, and upon the 22d of July capitulated to 

being fred ſurrender, if within twelve days the duke of Mayenne did not either raiſe the ſiege, 

when they or put at leaſt ſix hundred foot into the town: But in ſuch manner, that the beſieged 
22 2 might not aſſiſt the relief any way, except only in opening the gate to it when it came, 
1 3 nor might receive leſs than thiee hundred foot at a time: Which articles being 
dants being made known unto the duke, the king ſent the duke of Montpen/er, the admiral Vil- 
diminiſhed, Jars, and the ſieur de Balagny, (who had newly ſubmitted himſelf to his obedience ) 

they, not lon= to poſſeſs the ways as far as Ia Fere, and hinder the paſſage of relief, which not being 

ger able to come within the time preſcribed, the count de Sommerive, colonel de Bour ſident 

hold out, ca- ; Wk . g, preſident 

pitulate and JFeannin, and the whole Garriſon marching out with their arms, and baggage, were 


ſurrender. | | convoyed 
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convoyed as far as la Pere, the king honouring the duke of Mayenn?s young ſon with 1594. 
great demonſtrations of courteſy, yy 97S 4 Tt 
The beſieged of Laon kad hoped, the duke of Cuiſe would bring them ſome relief by 
the way of Champagne, and the king had ſuſpected the ſame ; but the affairs of that 
province were ſo diſtracted, that it was not poſſible for him to think of ſtirring at that 
time; for there were not only practices on foot in every town, but with every Go- 
vernor in favour of the king; and not only the people were inclined to acknowledge 
him, as had been clearly ſeen in the commotion at Troyes 3 but more pernicious 
thoughts reigned even among thoſe of the very party, OP 1 I 
Monſieur de St. Paul, a man of mean _. parentage; Had, by all the degrees of war: 
raiſed himſelf to the office of colonel in the time while the duke of Gui/e's father was 
living, and had ſerved him with ſo much valour and fidelity, that he deſerved not 
only to hold one of the firſt places in his favour, and alſo to be advanced to higher 
charges of command]; but being favoured by his protection, had, by the marriage of 
a very rich widow, ſettled himſelf in a gallant and plentiful fortune. He, after the 
accident at Blois, having, as one of the principal dependants, taken part with the duke 
of Mayenne, continued to ſerve with ſo much diligence, and ſo proſperous ſucceſs, that 
he not only was appointed lieutenant to the Government of Champagne, which pro- 
vince was governed under the name of the duke of @xi/e, tho a priſoner ; but alſo in 
proceſs of time he was by the duke of Mayenne created and declared mareſchal of 
France : He, when Paris was beſieged, having gathered together great ſtore of vi- "2 
ctual in the province of Bryz, put them happily into the city, while the king ſtood fa- 
cing the duke of Mayenne, and he thence drew ſo great a profit, that, added to the 
dowry of his wife, he made himſelf poſſeſſor of very conſiderable riches, which, to- 
gether with his pay from the Spaniards, (who at firſt proceeded with an open free 
hand) gave him conveniency to gain many followers and dependants, and to ſet him- 
ſelf in a condition of high reputation. His proſperity of fortune was accompanied (as 
it is wont) with pride of mind, and haughtineſs of carriage, inſomuch that the duke 
of Guiſe, being at liberty, and come into the province, he who was accuſtomed te 
rule of himſelf, did very unwillingly hear of ſubmitting himſelf to his command: and 
ſince the obligation of benefits received; and the Greatneſs of his blood did not permit 
him to refuſe obedience, he endeavoured at leaſt to keep at a diſtance from him, and 
interpreting his orders and commiſſions his own way, only executed what ſuited with 
his own fancy, and excuſed himſelf for the reſt under ſeveral pretences. The declining 
of the affairs of the league increaſed his pride and his ambition; and ſeeing the princes 
of Lorain diſagreed among themſelves, and were ill- grounded, he took the greater 
boldneſs, and in his thoughts went on to the deſign of making himſeif maſter of cer- 
tain places, whereof he had the command. 5 
He began with ſeizing upon the dutchy of Ketel, belonging to the duke of Nevers, 
and with intolerable arrogancy aſſumed to himſelf the title of duke of Reteloys ; nor 
ſtopping here, he went on plotting which way to make himſelf maſter of Vitry, Rheims, 
RNocroy, and St. Diſier; and he was the more fixt upon his thought when he ſaw the 
© Spaniards intent upon gaining the French lords and commanders, and getting them 
into their pay; intending, as ſoon as he was in poſſeſſion-of thoſe places, or ſome of 
them, to put himfelf under the protection of the Spaniard; and labour to eſtabliſh him- 
ſelf in his uſurped Greatneſs. | RC Ab Of oe TT oY 34 
To this end he began to introduce a Garriſon of his adherents into the city of Rheims, _, . 3 
and to deſign the building of a citadel, which might ſerve for a curb to keep the citi- Col. St. Pau/ 
Zens in obedience, who, not being accuſtomed to be commanded by a Militia, fearful 1 Pon. 
of loſing their liberty, and of being made ſubject to many burthens and inſolencies of 2/7 dar 7 1 
the ſoldiers, (to keep whoſe affection St. Paul cared not, tho? they plundered and op- Aefelbis, and 
preſſed the people) oftentimes took recourſe, and made their complaints thereof unto while he plots 
the duke of Guiſe, who having written alſo about it many times, and ſeeing he was to get 2 E 
not obeyed, not only took a wendrous great diſguſt at it; but alſo began to perceive 82 Fahr, | 
St. Paul's arts and his intentions. Wherefore, departing from Paris after the truce qe Huke of 
was expired, and being come into that province with an intent to remedy ſo great a Gui/e, 
danger, he wrote reſolutely that there ſhould be no more ſoldiers brought into that 
city, the fidelity whereof he ſuſpected not. But St. Paul continuing his deſign, with- 
dut making reckoning of the command he had received, and the complaints of the 
sitizens multiplying, the duke went thither 9 accompanied to bridle * 
2 wb 6 
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1594. of the attempt; but ſo far was St. Paul from forbearing, that on the contrary, be- 
| ing either in greater neceſſity or ſuſpicion, he perſiſted yet to call ſome companies 
into the town; which being come to the duke's knowledge, and he enflamed with 
a a generous diſdain, not thinking to endure it, was the cauſe, that coming one morn- 
ing out of the church, and meeting with St. Paul, who deigned not to accompany 
him, he aſked him the reaſon, why, contrary to his orders, he yet brought more ſol- 
diers into the city ? to which he anſwering, that he did it for the common ſecurity, 
and becauſe he had notice of ſome practices that were on foot in the town ; the duke 
ſeeking to make a quarrel, replied angerly, with high injurious words, that thoſe 
were inventions of his own; but that he would teach him to obey. St. Paul being 
incenſed with theſe contumelious ſpeeches, and not enduring ſuch a publick affront, 
told him, that being mareſchal of France, he acknowledged no ſuperior in matters 
of war: And in faying theſe words, whether by chance, or by way of boaſting, put 
his hand upon his ſword 3 at which action, the duke running upon him with his 


fword drawn, and thruſting him quite thro? the body, inſtantly took away his life: 


With him fell his ill-grounded Greatneſs : but the ſoldiers were diſpleaſed at it, which 
by reaſon of his indulgence to them, and of the profit they made under his command, 
loved and honoured his name z nor were the citizens (tho? they rejoiced at his death) 
any way ſatisfied afterward; for the ſtrength of the league ſtill declining, the duke 
of Guiſe reſolved both to keep the ſoldiers there, and proſecute the deſign of making 
a citadel. | | 
But the example of Rheims ſtirred up all the other cities, and many Governors of 
the province z in ſuch manner, that all of them were in a commotion, and had an in- 
The Sieur 4 Clination to put themſelves under the king's obedience, to free themſelves from immi- 
Preſchay, Go- nent dangers. So that ſcarce could the duke of Gui/e withſtand the troubles of his 
vernorofCha- n Government, much leſs was he able to ſuccour or aſſiſt the neceſſity of others: 5 
3 Nor was his ſtay there, and his diligent care ſufficient to keep them all faithful; for 
ſelf with that the ſieur de Peſchay, Governor of Chaſteau- Thierry, at the ſame time when Laon was 
Place to the ſurrendered, made compoſition with the king, and with the ſame conditions the reſt 
kin Obe. mad, keeping his Government, went over unto his party, _ DP 
OW Almoſt about the ſame time happened the revolt of the city of Amiens ; for the 
people, ſtirred up by the king's adherents, who told them, that the duke of Aumale 
The Citizens having made agreement with the Spaniards, was likely to put the city under the do- 
of Amiens raiſe Minion of ſtrangers, attempted to drive out the duke who was in the town without a 
2 Tumult a- Garriſon ; for the inhabitants alledging their privileges, would not receive any; but 
Lainſt the P. the tumult having laſted four days without any certain reſolution, the duke of Mayenne 
2 came thither, who being admitted only with the company of his Guard, appeaſed 
{che (as he thought) the tumult, and reconciled the chief citizens to the duke of Aumale ; 
King'sHands. but after he was departed to return again to the army, the people took up arms afreſh, 
crying out openly, For the King, for the Ring; and having brought monſieur d Hu- 
mieres into the city, drove out the duke of Aumale, who, having loſt the hope of 
being able to uphold himſelf, choſe to depart, before he ſhould enter into a thought 
of ſeizing upon his perſon. N . 1 =_ 
)⸗he ſieur de Balagny was before this gone over to the king's party, with the city of 
; Cambray ; which having been in the power of the French ever ſince the time of the 
22 duke of Alancon, and after his death poſſeſſed by his mother, as inheretrix of what her 
had Ja he ſon had gotten, had been put under the Government of the ſieur de Balagny, who, 
Government the queen being dead, and the revolution of France following, choſe to take part with 
of Cambray the league, to the end the Spaniards might be kept from troubling him; and, of Go- 
_— Queen vernor, by little and little made himſelf abſolute maſter, both of ſo noble and famous 
e $a a city, and of its moſt fertile territory; but now the affairs of the league declined, he 
D. of Alancon, deſiring to keep that dominion, held a treaty with the king, that if he would declare 
and after ad- him prince of Cambray, and after his declaration prote& him from the Spaniſb forces, 
vering 8 . he would ſubmit himſelf to his obedience, and to the ſovereignty of the crown 
| mae bn of France, and that moreover he would receive the king's Garriſons into the ci- 
Maſter of it, ty and caſtle, obliging himſelf to ſerve him in time of war, with two thouſand 
| makes Com. foot and five hundred horſe, and that on the other fide the king ſhould pay ſeventy 
poſition with thouland crowns every year to maintain the Garriſon at his devotion. It was not 


nerdy n hard to obtain theſe conditions from the king, as well becauſe of his deſire to 


Conditions, Keep the ſupream dominion of that principality unto himſelf, as to 9 
4 | SA BABE CO a difficult 
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a difficult encounter unto the enemy upon the frontiers ; and tho* theſe reaſons were 1594. 
manifeſt and apparent, yet many ſtuck not to ſay, that the king condeſcended to 
grant Balagny that principality which was already in the power of the French, to pleaſe 
madam Gabrielle d' Efiree, whom he ardently loved, and who was nearly allied to 
Balagny ; however it was, the King having cauſed the patents to be Ciſpatched, and 
allowed in the parliament before he went from Paris, ſent the mareſchal de Retz a- 
bout this time to make him be elected, and declared prince of Cambray by the city, 
confirming the title to his wife, his ſons, and his poſterity, and after the taking of 
Laon, he entred perſonally into the town with his army, received the homage of o- 
bedience, and having ſettled a Garriſon, and the affairs of the city, returned unto A. 
miens, where being received with wondrous pomp, he granted the ſame conditions to 
the citizens, which with his wonted liberality had been granted to the other cities. In 
this expedition the king created two mareſchals of France, the duke of Bouillon, and the 
fieur de Balagny, intending to make uſe of them both in the war, which he already de- 
Higned to make ain the Sperl. te 
The news of the king's proſperous ſucceſſes, which from ſeveral parts came ſucceſ- 
ſively to Rome, moved, but did not much trouble the pope ; for having already ſe. 
cretly given the king hopes, that he would give him his benediction, and ſignified ſo 
much unto him, not only by the ſieur de la Clielle, but alſo by words that might re- 
_ ceive a double interpretation, intimated as much to Paulo Paruta, the Venetian am- 
baſſador, a prudent man, who was well able to apprehend the pope's intentions ; he 
was pleaſed to hear buſineſſes went on in ſuch a way, that he might not prevent, but 
be prevented by the motion of the people; and that he might come to his laſt deter- 
mination, in ſuch manner, as he might ſeem to be drawn unto it by neceſſity, and that 
the Spaniards might not condemn him of too inconſiderate forwardneſs, nor accuſe him 
of want of inclination to the intereſts of their Greatneſs : For this cauſe he had from 
the beginning of the year permitted cardinal Gondi to come to Rome, and tho? he did 
it with a manifeſt injunction, that he ſhould not open his mouth about the affairs of 
France, yet ſecretly in their private meetings W him leave to alledge and repeat 
all the king's reaſons to him, to repreſent the diſorders, and wants of the clergy, to 
put him in mind of the cauſes, why religion would be in danger, if he ſhould not ſa- 
tisfy the king, and finally, to inform him of every ſmall 3 that he might 
make uſe thereof to the advantage of his deſign; For this ſame cauſe (tho he knew 
it) he was not offended at the decree of the divines at Paris, in favour of the king, 
but rather was well pleaſed, thoſe very men, who had made the preamble and way to 
make him be excommunicated, ſhould now be as active in ſmoothing the paſſage to his 
reconciliation 3 and tho? upon all occaſions he ſhewed anger and diſdain in his words, 
in his private actions he did not ſo, but rejoiced as often as he heard that his perſeve- 
rance was interpreted obdurateneſs, telling the Spaniards, as well cardinals as ambaſ- 
ſadors, who were at his ear every day, that he ſuffered much, and expeſed his own re- 
putation to a general blame, becauſe he would not diſſent from their deſires; in the 
mean time, he alſo ſatisfied his own conſcience, by making himſelf certain of t de 
king's conſtancy, and of the truth of his converſion, and by means of Sane/io, and 8 | 
d Oſſat had let him know, that many conditions were neceſſary to his rebenediction, turned to Pg. 
and particularly, that he not having any lawful heir male, the young prince of Conde, nin commands 
who was neareſt to the crown, ſhould be taken out of the hands of the Hugonots, and as Superior of 
bred up in the catholick religion, to the end that whatever ſhould happen, they might n Ah 
not fall again into the former dangers and inconveniences z which having been alſo they mould 
intimated by way of diſcourſe, both to cardinal Gondi, and the Venetian ambaſſador, uſe again the 
the king was not only advertiſed of it; but counſel'd to take away that ſcruple, be- Prayers that 
cauſe it might hinder the progreſs of what was in treaty; wherefore he began to think age _ 
| 3 : | | | | , be made for; 
by what means he might get him out of the Hugonots hands „who, aſter the king s the King of 
converſion, eſteemed him much more dearly, that they might breed themſelves up a France, * 
head, and ſupport unto their factio . „ that they 
But cardinal Gondi thinking himſelf informed of all thoſe things that might take — — 
away the popeꝰs deubts, and facilitate the king's reconciliation, reſolved to return into ;* xi 17 | 


V 


France, and to endeavour the execution of them, by Feakias with the king himſelf their lawful | 
in perſon; ſo being come to the camp before Laon, he was two days in cloſe confe- King. 
rence with the king, and going from thence to Paris, feared not to command the cler- 
gy to uſe theſe prayers again, which were * made for the moſt chriſtian 
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kings, and abſolutely to acknowledge Henry the fourth for their true and lawful lord; 
tharply alſo reprehending, and driving from his preſence, certain men of religious 
orders, who dare to oppoſe that determination; which, tho? (as other things) it was 
written to Rome, and amplify'd, the N made no other ſhew of reſenting it, than 
to tax Gondi for no good cardinal, and to threaten that with time and opportunity he 
would puniſh him for his fault; adding, that the affairs of France were in ſuch a con- 
dition, as it was not fit to put more fuel to that fire, which was already kindled ; 
fince the bulineſſes of the catholick union went on ſo ill, that it would be no ſmall 
matter to be able to uphold it; but the news of the taking of Laon, and the retreat 
of the Spaniſh camp being come, the pope made ſhew to be very angry; and deſiring 
to find means to make it appear, that the fault was the Spaniards, he told the duke 
of Seſſa, that the catholick king deſired to have him to reſiſt only with ſpiritual 
arms, but that he in the mean time was not careful to make uſe of temporal ones ; 
that he ſhould remember, tho? excommunications are pernicious to the ſouls of 
the obſtinate, yet are they net deftructive of their corporal affairs; and that who- 
Work Fe 0 ſoever would have buſineſſes effected, muſt untie the two ſwords, and proceed equal- 
VIII. to che ly with both hands; that he ſaw, or thought he ſaw, the catholick king was already 
Duke of Sea weary of expence, and of the war, and that if it were ſo, he deſired to be made privy 
the Spanſe' to it, that he might in time find the beſt remedy that might be for the danger of reli- 
Ambaſſador. gion, fince the French union was already in a manner diſſolved, and the Spani/h ar- 
| mies either could not, or did not care to ſuſtain that weight, Theſe ſtinging words 
of the pope, deeply pierced the minds of the Spaniards ; who, ſuſpecting the end to 
which he tended, and not being willing to give him that occaſion, which they were 
of opinion he ſought, they wrote with the ſame heat not only into Spain, ſhewing the 
king the neceſſity, either of yielding, or of doing ſomething in good earneſt, but 
alſo to Bruſſels, to the end the archduke might ſuſtain the manifeſt falling affairs of 

the league. | | = | | | 
Wherefore the duke of Mayenne, after the loſs of Laon, being gone back to that 
1 court, to find meahs to ſettle their common affairs, yielding now ſomething on both 
Te Duke ot ſides to the quality of the time, they treated a little more pleaſingly to each other 4 
Mafenne goes for the duke knowing himſelf in a weak eſtate, had abated much of his firſt demands, 
ths wy and the archduke knowing it was no time to exaſperate him, for fear he ſhould be 
pears for driven into utter deſperation ; and ſeeing that he could neither accommodate his mind, 
Compliance. nor his ears to hearken to a treaty of putting himſelf under the catholick king's obe- 
dience, as Roſne and the duke of Aumale had done, he reſolved to hold him in hand 
with a ſhew of fitting conditions, and of a treaty in a manner equal, ſtill keeping alive 
the propoſition of the infanta's election, being certain afterwards to bring matters to 
his own end and intention, and to behave himſelf in his ſecret deſign, in ſuch manner 
as time and opportunity ſhould adviſe : Wherefore, there having been a long treaty 
between preſident Riccardotto, and preſident Feannin, and the princes themſelves ha- 
ving often conferred together, they at laſt agreed to eſtabliſh a capitulation, which 
ſeemed juſt and honourable'to both parties. — 5 | 


TheSubſtance | | oy 
ee W The agreement contained in ſubſtance, that the catholick king ſhould continue t 
ed between uſe the duke of Mayenne as before, in the quality of lieutenant- general of the ſtate and 
the Duke of crown of France, and that fo he ſhould be acknowledged in all places and armies, 
22 N where he ſhould chance to be; that the ten thouſand crowns by the month ſhould con- 
at Buſh, tinue to go on, which had been aſſigned to him by the cathofick king from the begin- 
A ning: That he on the other ſide ſhould continue to make war in thoſe places, where 
he ſhould think beſt, and particularly in the province of Bourgongne ; for the uphold- 
ing whereof certain ſupplies of horſe and foot ſhould be given him ; that whatſoever 
ſhould be acquired, ſhould be held by him in the name of the king, who in due time 
ſhould be choſen by the common conſent of the French confederates of the apoſtolick 
ſee, and of the king of Spain; that the ſaid king ſhould be obliged to reinforce his ar- 
mies to make war in Dauphine, Picardy, and Bretagne, thoſe conqueſts likewiſe which 
ſhould be made, being to be held in the name of the future king, under French Go- 

vernors ; and that the dukes of Lorain and Guiſe, and the ether lords and heads of the 

union, ſhould be exhorted to continue the war. | 

The duke of Mayenne, thinking that by theſe conditions (though ambiguous) he 
had in ſome meaſure ſtopt the precipice of his affairs, departed from Waben, | 

| | an 
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and with a Gentleman ſent from the archduke, . went ſtraight to Nancy to ſpeak with 
the duke of Lorain : His intention was to try to keep him — to the _ and 8 "Irs 
perſwade him to continue the war; but he by the means of monſieur de Baſſompiere,  _ 
had not only concluded a truce with the king of Fraxce, but alſo being deſirous to Tle Duke of 
diſburthen himſelf of the expence, permitted his ſoldiers. to take pay under him ; Tete makes 
| Wherefore the baron d' Oſſonville, and the ſieur de Tremblecourt, with three thouſand the _ 
foot and four hundred horſe, had put on white ſcarfs, and were gohe to ſerve the king. f 
having obliged themſelves to moleſt the country of Nuurgong ne, which till then had been 
neutral, and had not been troubled on any ſide. The duke of Mayenne having found 
things in this condition, and not having been able to remove the duke of Lorain from 
his inclinations to peace, reſolved to go into the dutchy of Bourgongne, (the dutchy and 
the county are provinces divided one from another; that appertaining to the king 
of France, and this by aricient diviſion to the king of Spain) and there endeavoured 
to eſtabliſh himſelf abſolutely, holding already the moſt part of the towns; as Gover- 
nor of the province; for he had plotted, whatſoever event his affairs ſhould haye, to 
retain either the free dominion, or at leaſt the Government of that dutchy. But the 
king, who was very well aware of his deſign, after he ſaw the treaties of peace broken 
off, which had been held by the means of Villeroy and preſident Feannin, reſolved to 
oppoſe what he intended concerning the dutchy of Bourgongne; and that he might make 
ule of the boldeſt of all his commanders, he choſe the mareſchal de Byron Governor of 
that province, and made him be ſet in order with convenient forces to go to recover 
thoſe places. | „„ VVT 
In the mean time Tremblecourt and Oſſonville were gone into the * Franche Compte, Or County of | 
and having ſuddenly made many incurſions into the country, took Veſu and Jainville, Bourgongne. 
putting the whole province in wondrous. terror and confuſion 3 for, by reaſon of | 
the neutrality, which had made the people ſecure, there were no forces in the province 
able to oppoſe their invaſion ; wherefore having haſtily demanded ſuccours from both ;_ - .. 
Savoy and Flanders, tho? ſorne few were ſent to keep Garriſon in the ptineipal places; 2 2 Sends 
vet the winter beginning; would not ſuffer greater reparations to be made by the Spa- * 5 3 
niards, and ſo much the rather becauſe the very 155 hindered the king of France's were come to 
' ſoldiers from being able; in reſpect of the ſmallneſs of their number, arid the quality of him, to make 
the weather, to make any greatet progress. Incurſions in, 
That which compleated the diſordeting of the league, was the compoſition of the d 2 
duke of Cuiſe, who, either incenſend that the duke of Mayenne had hindred his Great-' On”... 
neſs, or elſe vexed that the Spaniards had ſhewed him a flaſh of exaltation, and ten 
had preſently drawn in thoſe beams, ſhutting up the paſſage to all other favours ; and | 
knowing that his father's ancient Greatneſs was all turned upon the duke of Mayenne, - 
whereby he, both in regard of his youth, and becauſe he had no dependents; was 
fain not only to yield the firſt place; but alſo to content himſelf with one of the infe- 
rior ones, reſolved; about this time, to eſtabliſh his own fortune with the king, and 
by the means of his mother, and of the mareſchal Ide la Chaſtre, agreed for himſelf, 
nis brother the prince of Fainville, and monſieur Louis, deſtined to an eccleſiaſtical 
life; to reſtore Rheims, Vitry; Rocrep, St. Diſier, Cuiſe, Mancornet, and the other, _ 
Places in Champagne, and the quarters thereabouts unto the king's obedience, receiving The Duleè ef 
in recompence thereof the Government of Provence, four hundred thouſand crowns to Gui/e leaves 
pay the debts their father had ran into, and many; eccleſiaſtical preferments for th the League, , 
third brother, which formerly were the cardinal of Bourbon's, who, after a long ſick- 8 
neſs, held by the phyſicians to be an hectick fever; departed this life about this time, with theKivg, 
not without ſuſpicisn of poiſon. The treaty of this agreement had been very lang j 2 
for the duke of Guiſe ſtbod to retain the Government of Champagne; and the king 
would not deprive the duke of Nevers of it, and there were likewiſe exceeding great  _ 
contentions about giving him the Government of Provence; for the duke of Eſpernon, The Dake bf 
Who had potten it after the death of his brother, and had, by many ſucceſsfyl enter- Guife, as Heir 
priſes againſt the duke of Savoy, and againſt the league, ſettled himſelf in the com- of the Houſe | 
mand, was not willing to leave it; nor was it this alone that hindered it; but the high of yo, 3 
chancellor and many of the council perſaaded the king not to put that province into into Pfabner 
the duke of @uije's hands, to which he pretended right, as heir of the houſe of An- 
jou; but the king deſired on the one fide to have the duke of Eſprrnon leave that Go- 
vernment, inte which he had ſcrew'd himſelf, in the greateſt diſtraction of affairs, 
without his commiſſion : aud on the other, * that it was neceſſary to remedy, the 
| | | Es preſent; 
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preſent, without having ſo unſeaſonable a fear of the future; beſides that, the duke of 
Guiſe's ingenuity and moderate nature, of which he had given clear teſtimony in the 
buſineſſes lately treated by the Spaniards, perſuaded the king to a confidence in him. 
Therefore the agreement was eſtabliſhed, whereby, as the king's party increaſed in 
ſtrength and reputation, ſo the league was not only weakned and languiſhing, but lit- 
tle leſs than utterly diſſolved. : 

Now, e, told the principal matters of the war, appertaining to the main body 


and ſubſtance of affairs, the things that happened in the remoter provinces of the king- 
dom, ought likewiſe briefly to be related. The party of the league was moſt firmly 


ſettled in Bretagne, and more powerful there than in any other place; for, beſides the 
forces of the province, which (much more united than any other) followed the duke of 
Merceur, who by the proſperity of many ſucceſſes, had raiſed himſelf to a very high 
eſtimation, there were alſo five thouſand spani/h foot under Don Fuan de Þ Aquila, who, 
poſſeſſing Blauet, and the neighbouring places about it, were ready to help where- 
ſoever need ſhould require in that province. But their minds here were neither more 
agreeing, nor more ſatisfied than in other places; for the duke of Mercœur was diſ- 
contented, that the Spaniards ſhould proceed with ends and deſigns apart; nor could 
he frame his ears to hear talk of the pretenſions which the infanta of Spain had unto that 
province, as contrary to thoſe rights which his wife Margaret counteſs of Ponticvre 
pretended alſo to it; nor did other things trouble him more, than the commiſſion they 


had not to meddle in matters out of that province; inſomuch that when the courſe of 


victory carried him upon ſome important deſign into the neighbouring provinces, they 
clipt his wings becauſe they ſhould not paſs beyond the limits of Bretagne: They on the 
other ſide, were ill ſatisfied that he limitting them within the circuit of Blauet, would 
not ſuffer them to take footing in the province; and becauſe going forth of that fortreſs, 
ſeated in the extremity of a peninſula, they had begun to raiſe a fort in the neck of ano- 
ther peninſula, which blocked up on the land ſide, and hindered the entrance of ſhips 
into the port of Breſt, a place frequented by the northern nations, the duke ſeemed not 


to conſent unto it, and to uſe many arts, that the fortification might not go forward. 


On the other ſide, the mareſchal d' Aumont, Governor for the king, had more cou- 


rage than ſtrength; for the wants of the near adjacent provinces, did not ſuffer him 


to draw together above one thouſand Engliſh foot, two thouſand French, and four or 
five hundred horſe of the voluntary nobility of the country ; but after that the king's 


_ converſion began to give him favour, and to move the humours of the province, he 
advanced, and received Laval, a town that voluntarily ſubmitted to him, and then 
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having laid ſiege to Morlais, he took it, notwithſtanding the duke of Mercæur labour'd 


to relieve it; and being recruited with new Eugliſb foot, led by colonel Norris, which 


had been in Normanay, he reſolved to aſſault the Spaniards new fort before it was 
brought to perfection, and before they could ſettle themſelves in the poſſeſſion of that 
fertile and populous ſea-coaſt : Wherefore, having drawn the army together, in which 
there were two thouſand Engliſh foot, commanded by colonel * Norris, three thouſand 
French, commanded by the baron de Molac, three hundred harquebuſiers on horſe- 
back, and four hundred Gentlemen, and being abundantly furniſhed with artillery, 
ammunition, and other neceſſaries, by monſieur de Sourdiac, Governor of Breſt, who 
being hard by, to eaſe himſelf of the trouble of the Spaniards, ſupplied all wants, he 
brought his army before it upon the eleventh of Oober, . 
The fort was ſeated upon a natural rock, and encompaſſed by the ſea quite round, 
except only where the peninſula joins to the firm land ; on which fide they had 
raiſed two bulwarks in form of a Tenaille, and between them was the Gate, with its 
draw-bridge, moat, and counterſcarp, all deſigned with excellent ſkill, though not 


yet perfected to a defenſible condition. The Governor of the fort was Don Tomaſo 


Praſſedes, an old experienced commander, and he had with him four hundred Spani/b 


foot, with plentiful proviſions of all things neceſſary for the defence of it. The diffi- 


culty of that ſiege appeared at the very firſt ; for, as ſoon as they began to break 
Ground, and make their approaches by the help of trenches unto the edge of the coun- 
terſcarp, they found there was not above two foot of earth, after which they met with 
the impediment of the hard rock; wherefore it was neceſſary to make uſe of Gabions, 


in the bringing, planting, and filling whereof, they diſputed for the ſpace of nine 
days, with great execution upon the beſiegers; they within with ſingular art 
making uſe of ſmall pieces of. 


artillery, wherewith they were abundantly Gord, | 
— 5 and 
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and ſallying out at the Skyt-gates ſometime of one bülwark, ſometimes of the other, 1594; 
moleſted them continually, no leſs by day than they did by night; but at laſt the con- 
ſtant reſolution of the beſiegers, overcame the difficulty of the enterpriſe, and having 
planted twelve pieces of cannon, they began to play upon the bulwarks ; and though 
at the firſt their bullets, ſtriking upon the earth did little harm, yet their continual 
battering havang broke the fence of bavins wherewith the rampart was faſtened to- 
gether, and made it flip down, the moat began tb fill by little and little, affording 
better conveniency of advancing to make the aſlault, Wherefore the baron'de Molac 
with the French aſſaulted the bulwark on the right hand; and colonel Norris with 3 
the Engliſh aſſaulted the other on the left: But thaugh the aſſault was bold and vio- The French 
Tent, the Spaniards received it with ſo much conſtancy, that after 4 wondrous hot aſſault Cre, 
fight of three hours, the aſſailants were precipitately beaten off, above an hündred n 
being flain, with, three French captains, and four Engliſh ; and that loſs was much de aber 
increaſed by their own cannoniers; for they, as the aſſailants were retiring, going 
to fire their artillery againſt the defendants that were upon the rampart, did it with 
ſo little diſcretion, that they blew up their powder, and killed many of their own ſol- 
diers. The accident gave the Spaniards great opportunity to make up their works 
again; for while they ſtayed for new ſupplies from Bret, of powder; and new inſtru- 
ments to uſe their cannon withal, they had time to mend up their bulwarks again 
with the ſame earth, fortify ing them with two ſtrong palliſadoes (the French call 
them * Phraiſes) which compaſſed them round about: But the battery being furniſhed-, 43 Ee, 
again, they began to batter again upon the fourth of November, with more fury tan 
they had done before; and the palliſadoes yielding eaſily to the force of the cannon, 
they began to plain the way once more, and make it fit for an aſſault ; which whilft 
it was juſt ready to be given, there came ſuch a ſudden ſtorm of thunder and light- 
ning, and ſuch abundance of rain, that it was neceſſary to defer it till the next day, 
in which time the beſieged cut off the points of the bulwards, and made a retrench- 
ment, to cover themſelves in ſuch manner, that the next morning they ſuſtained the 
affault very valiantly with ſmall loſs to themſelves, and a very great one to the ene- 3 
mfes, who were ſcarce gone down from the aſſault, and ſettled to their reſt, when the Able bat als | 
Spaniards ſallying out to the number of ſeventy, ſuddenly made themſelves maſters yeaten off with 
of the battery of the French, kill'd a colonel, and above two hundred other ſoldiers, great toſs. | 
| whom they found unprovided, and laid to ſleep, and nail'd three pieces of cannon z 5 
yet the baron de Molac being come up, they were beaten back into the moat, not ha- 
ving loſt above eleven of their men. 55 VVV 
The ſiege went on but ſlowly ; for the mareſchal d AHumont being burthened with 
| years, but more with toil and labour, was fallen dangerouſly ſick 3 and yet the con- 
tinual moleſtation they of the fort received, conſumed them from day to day, in ſuch ,  _ 
manner that they began earneſtly to ſolicit relief; but the duke of Merczur took ſmall The Duke of 
eare of them, for he was not diſpleaſed that the fort ſhould be taken, knowing the Merceurtakes 
| Spaniards aim'd to poſſeſs themſelves of all that coaſt; which, full of iſlands, fecure lese 75 * 
harbours, and great well-peopled towns, by reaſon of the ſupplies it might receive * 
from the Spa niſß fleet; was marvelous opportune to nouriſh a long war, and dange- | 
rous combuſtion in all Bretagne; wherefore though he had been conſtrained to grant 
them Blauet, yet he took it extream ill, they ſhould endeavour to enlarge themſelves 
further; for this cauſe alledging divers excuſes, and cauſing many obſtacles and impe- 
diments to ariſe, he ſtill deferred the relief; Don Juan del Aquila, who had not any 
number of horſe with kim, could very hardly move to raiſe the ſiege of fort Craiſil 
(for ſo they called the place) yet the ſiege ſtill preſſing, and it ſeeming to him a very 
great fault to let his own country men be deſtroyed without aſſiſtance, he advanced 
with four thouſand foot, and two pieces of cannon towards Quimperrorantin, to ſee 
whether the jealouſy of that place eould move the French to draw off; but having Don Juan del 
met the ſieur de Mombaraut, who lay upon that way with two hundred cuiraſſiers, Aquila march- 
and fifty harquebuſiers on horſe- back, though he retired by little and little, drew at 25 NU 
laſt within the Walls, yet the town was ſo ſecured thereby, that the fear of loſing it men 1 wig th 
made no neceſſity of railing the ſiege of Croiſil, beſides he had no ſuch artillery, nor ving neither 
Preparations, as were ſufficient for that enterpriſe ; wherefore turning another way, horſe nor o. 
and paſſing under the walls of the town, he came upon the road that leads ſtraight ther 7 2598 
from Quimpercorantin to the French camp, intending to encamp in advantagious places, 5 ende he 
xhere the horſe might not hurt them, and try in ſome ſort, by drawing near; to hinder enterprize v64 
_ | | 5 4  . SO inn — me xy difficult, 
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1594. the taking of the fort; but Mombraut following them in the rear with his cavalry 
and the ſieur du Tremblay advancing from the camp with an hundred and fifty horſ= 
more, Don Juan del Aquila was forced to march not only very warily, but very flow- 
ly, leſt he ſhould be moleſted in open places by the cavalry, to which the chevalier de 
Poſtonville, and the fieur de Baſternay, being joined with the reſt of the horſe that be- 
longed to the camp, he was conſtrained to go a great circuit of Ground, to get to the 
peninſula by land, which if he had had ſhipping, he might have done in 4 ſhort ſpace 

by water, | | | 

In the mean time the mareſchal d Aumont recovered of his ſiekneſs, having called 

monſieur de Sourdiac unto the camp, preſſed the beſieged with his utmoſt power; 

and having upon the eighteenth day of November battered from break of day till the 
ſun began to decline, he cauſed the baron de Molac to give the aſſault, who being 
beaten off, colonel du Bordet fell on, and he being likewiſe repulſed, with a greater 
laughter than the other, the Engliſh without delay ſtormed it on the other fide, and 

a valiant ſquadron of Gentlemen renewed, the aſſault on the other; and tho'* Martin 

Frobiſber, one of the Engliſh colonels, and colonel Tręſcane, one of the French com. 

1 manders, were killed in the firſt fury of the aſſault, yet the defendants being overcome 

After many more by their own wearineſs, than the valour of their enemies, were at laſt, after two 
| —_— the hours reſiſtance, all cut in pieces, without ſtirring one foot from the defence of the 
efendants of . —— 2 ; 

Croffil are all Tampart, upon which they fought deſperately to the laſt man, arid that with much 

cut in Pieces, loſs to the aſſailants, of whom there were ſlain that day above ſix hundred, and all the 

«but with fame beſt and ſtouteſt ſoldiers of the camp, that if Don Juan del Aquila, who was come 

hgh V. Very near, had marched ſtraight on, perchance the mareſchal d: Aumont could not 

lour, and very ha ve eſcaped a very great defeat, and the fort would the ſame day have been loſt and 
great loſs to recovered; but he ſtaying for fear of the cavalry, and quartering ſo near that he heard 
the Aſſailants. the rattling of the ſhot while the fight laſted, when he at the ſame time was told of the 
ſingular courage, and total deſtruction of his country- men, he reſolved to retire the 
next morning; and not being followed by any body, marched away to Blauet with- 

out any other attempt. | | | 
After this the king's forces increaſed in that province; for the ſieurs de St. Luc and 
Mommartin, departing from the ſiege of Laon, were come thither with five companies 
| of Switzers, three regiments of French, and three companies of harquebuſiers on horſe- 

Fort Croif] back, who in their march having either by force or compoſition taken many weak 

lighted by towns, brought the duke of Merceur to a neceſſity of uniting himſelf with the Spaniards, 

the French. to hinder theſe new forces from joining with the mareſchal d Aumont, and thinking of 
fome enterpriſe of great importance; ſo that the diſguſt ceaſing which had been about 
fort Croiſil, (which after it was taken, was by monſieur Sourdiac utterly ſlighted with 
great forwardnels in the country people) the duke of Mercaur reſolved to unite all the 
forces in one body, and labour to reſiſt the king's, as he had very proſperouſly done 
until that preſent. _ WE; 1 e 
In the beginning of this year there brake forth a little fire in Provence; the ſparkles 
whereof would have cauſed a wonderful great combuſtion in theſe parts, if there had 
not been ſeaſonable proviſions made againſt the beginning of it. The provencials and 
Gaſcons are by long and ancient emulation naturally enemies, which reſpe& not ha- 
ving with-held king Henry the third from giving the Government of Provence to the 
duke of Eſpernon, though he was a @aſcon by birth, the Gentry and people of that 
province were ſo incenſed at it, that it was neceſſary to force them with an army to 
| yield their wonted obedience ; which as it was an occaſion very much to encreaſe the 

The Gt waa followers and adherents of the league, fo would it have produced other miſchiefs, if 

Parliament of his brother monſieur de la Valette, who was left to govern as his lieutenant, had not 

Aix, not being With ſingular dexterity, and mild gentle uſage appeaſed their minds, and brought 

able to reſiſt them to make more account of the merit of virtue than difference of birth. But 

= SE» after his death the duke of Eſpernon being come thither with greater forces than his 
the Dake of brother had, began alſo to execute his Government, and follow the war with more 
 Eſpernen, ſur- vivacity, exacting a punctual obedience from thoſe of the king's party, and fighting 
renders upon vigorouſly againſt the reſt, who held part with the league, among which the count of 

OR Ca Carſy, and the city and parliament of Aix which he had beſieged, when they ſaw 

nag: o Supe. they could not reſiſt ſo 7 an enemy, were content to yield to the king, and for 

riority in that him unto monſieur de Les Digatieres or colonel Alfonſo Corſo, but with expreſs condi- 
City. . tion, that the duke ſhould have no power ner ſuperiority in that town, which 


though 
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tough it was promiſed them, the duke nevertheleſs made himſelf the ſtronger, and 
(being the more exaſperated by the ill will they had ſhewed againſt him) began to 
build a fort, which commanding the city might keep it in ſubjection; this the citi- 
Zens impatiently brooking and the fame humours reigning through the whole pro- 
vince, they diſpatched agents to the court, to beſeech, the King to take the govern-' 
ment from the duke of ee, and provide another governor. The king, who 
by reaſon of the uncertainty of his affairs, had till then diſſembled, nor at that preſent 
was willing to alienate the duke's affections from him, and who on the other ſide faw: 
the diſcontents of that provence, and the troubles that were like to come, thought it 8 
a moderate way to refer the buſineſs to the mareſchal d Anville, goyer nor of. Lan. The Mare: 
| guedoc, who was newly by him make high conſtable of the kingdom : For on the one <Þal4' 4rvilh 
fide the provencials being well affected to his perſon; and on the other, the duke 3 
Eſpernon having married a neece of his, he thought that by his prudence and dexte- are wk 
rity, he might find a middle way, whereby both the people might remain ſatisfied; differences of 
and the duke handſomely removed from that government; but after that he ſaw the the provinci- 
duke reſolved to maintain himſelf in that office, and the conſtable ſlack in finding als by Pew ef 
out a remedy, he N order to Les Diguieres to go, as he was wont, from Dauphine Zherncs, 
into Provence, and with as much ſpeed as was poſſible, oppoſe the duke of Eſpernon, 
into whoſe defigns he thought he could not ſee very clearly. Les Diguieres ready to 
make uſe of arms, aud enclining to ſatisfie the provencials, having drawn together 
ſeven thouſand foot, and twelve hundred horſe, marched without delay, to paſs the 
river Durance, and to enter hoſtilely into the province againſt the duke of Eſper- 
non; but being come to the river ſide, he met monſieur 45 la Fin, a diſcreet man, 
verſed in the affairs of the court, who coming from the duke of Eſpernon, perſwaded 
him to ſtay his voyage; for without the tryal of war the duke was ready to obey the 
conſtable's orders, according to the King's intention and command; which Les Di- 
Luieres believing, reſolved to ſtay in the ſame quarters, not being willing to precipi- 
tate matters for the delay of a few days, which were afterwards prolonged by his 
falling ſick of a feaver, which neceſſitated him to ſtay much longer in that place. But 
though la Fin paſſed often between them, and went alſo to know the conftable's pleaſure 
yet could no invention be found to accommodace ſo different intereſts, for the duke .. N 
pretended, that by his ſword he had acquired the merit of that Government, having The Duke of 
maintained it in the moſt difficult times againſt the duke of Savoy, and againſt the Eperuon de- 
league, at his own charge, with his own forces, and with the blood of his own bro- Cares _ — | 
ther; and therefore declared that he would defend it in what kind ioever: On the Goverment 
other ' ſide, Les Diguieres, argued that there was no reaſon to put the whole province of Provence ; 
in deſperation, and inake it incline to caſt it ſelf into the protection of the duke of and the fieur 
Savoy, or of the Spaniard ; and that the duke of E/pernon had ſo many Governments; de Les Diguieres | 
that he might be content without uſurping this, to the damage and prejudice of the Forces intd th 
king's affairs: And becauſe the diverſity of religions ſtirred up their minds one againſt province to 
another, Les Diguieres being a Hugonot, and the duke ſincerely a Catholick, they Put him our, 
were very ſharp upon one another; beſides, the one having been ſo much fayoured by 
Henry the third, and the other an enemy who had always lived in rebellion during his 
reign, there grew a private enmity between them, very prejudicial to the publick bu- 
ſineſſes they had in hand; whereupon the treaty of agreement being broken, Les Di- 
guieres paſt the river with his whole army in the beginning of the month of May, and 
the ſame day there was an encounter between the forces af the two armies, which laſted 
many hours: But though the difference was not great in the event, yet Les Diguieres 
remained maſter of the field, and the duke made his retreat without receiving any 
loſs, carrying away many of the enemies priſoners with him. VVV 
But at laſt the duke ſeeing the forces of Dauphine joined with thoſe of Provence 
againſt him, and (as he was very prudent) not ſeeing any ſeaſonable opportunity of 
forming a third party, nor no ſupport ready to which he could have recourſe for the 
preſent, having about the ſame time received the news of the revolt of Paris; and f 
the other cities of the league, he thought it no wiſe reſolution to ſwerve from the The Puke of 
king's obedience, when others retured ſo faſt unto it; and therefore taking hold again C 
of the treaty of accord, which had never been totally intermitted, he ſubmitted him- Conſtable's 
ſelf to the conſtable's arbitrement; who declared that he ſhould put the fort of Aix arbitrement, 
into the hands of monſieur de Ia Fin, and draw out his Garriſons from Thoulon, St. Who declares 


Paul, Treques and Mirebeau, till ſuch time as the king ſhould determine the manner dete ſhould 
dong ²˙¾ ee Livnk e 


1594. 
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1594. Of proceeding for the future: in execution of which order the duke delivered the fert 
into the hands of la Fin upon the tenth of May, and the ſame day Les Diguteres en- 
tered into Aix, and was received with great folemeity by the citizens; but whilſt 
their arms are ſuſpended in expectation of orders from the court, Les Diguieres ta- 
king for an excuſe that ſome of the duke's ſoldiers had taken ſome of his, and pilla- 
ged the country, and that therefore the truce was broken, entered ſuddenly into the 
fort without ſtaying for the king's orders, and delivered it up into the hands of the 
citizens, who with a wondrous concourſe of people lighted it ſo in two days, that 
there remained not any kind of foot ſteps of it; which being performed according to 
the common deſire, he having left the other places in the hands of the count de Car- 
ſy, returned with the reſt of the army into Dauphine, Afterwards followed the ac- 
commodation with the duke of @i/e, to whom the king granted the Government of 
that province; which though it afflifted the duke of E/pernon, yet he thought it beſt 
to diſſemble the matter, reſerving himſelf to take a reſolution with the benefit of time; 
and being deſirous to have it believed that the buſineſſes that had paſſed were but pri- 
vate enmities and contentions between him and Les Diguieres, though he was not 


faulty to himſelf in neglecting any means poſſible to keep poſſeſſion of that Govern- 
ment. | | £4 | 


The Duke of But in Danphine, whilſt monſieur de Les Diguieres in the beginning of September 
oy prepares himſelf to go into Piedmont, having received intelligence that the duke of 
the French not La voy had laid ſtrait fiege to Briqueras, he was conſtrained to do that by neceſſity, 
being able to which he would have done by choice before. The duke of Savoy had got together 
paſs to relieve four thouſand Germans commanded by the count of Lodrone, five thouſand Italian foot 
it, he takes it. commanded by colonel Barnabo Barbo, a Milaneſe, and fifteen hundred horſe under 
the conduct of Don Alonſo Idiaques, with which body of men he reſolved to try to 
drive theFrexch from beyond the Alps : and becauſe Briqueras was the principal place 
they held, he laid ſiege before it, and afterwards having battered it with many can- 
nons, he cauſed it to be aſſaulted by Don Philippo of Savoy, his baſtard brother; and 
at the ſame time a ſcalado to be given on the other ſide by Don Sancho Salina ; where- 
fore the defendants invironed on all ſides, left the town, and retired into the caſtle. 
It was cloſely beſieged without delay, in which interim Les Diguieres having paſſed 

the mountains, came to relieve that place; but the duke had provided againſt that; 
for in the narrowneſs and difficulty of thoſe ways, of themſelves ſteep and full of pre- 
cipices, he had cauſed all paſſes to be ſhut up, and had ſet ſo ſtrong Guards upon | 

them, that after the French had made many attempts without any fruit at all, they 
were conſtrained to retire, and the beſieged ſtraitned on all ſides, and having no long- 

er any hope of relief, reſolved to ſurrender ; ſo upon the ſecond of Ofober they deli- 

vered up the caſtle into the duke's hands, who having freed himſelf from that impedi- 

ment, within a few days recovered fort San Benedetio, which had been taken by Les 
Diguieres in his retreat; and within a while the ſnows fell, which put an end to the 

| troubles of this year in thoſe parts. | „ 

The Duke of The duke of Nemours eſcaped not long before from his impriſonment in the caſtle 
2 of Pierre-Anciſe, being much more cunning in ſaving kimſelf than he had been wary 
1 in avoiding the dangers of impriſonment : for having a certain ſervant that had an ex- 
Pierre Anciſe. tream long and thick head of hair, which ſometimes hanging down, covered all his 
| face, he found means to have a peruke made of it very ſecretly, and knew how to 
manage his buſineſs ſo ſubtilly, that one morning having put his ſervant into his bed, 

and covered him in his place, he went forth of the chamber carry ing a cloſe-ſtool-pan, 

as if he went to empty it, and going haſtily, eſcaped out of the caſtle Gate, hiding 
himſelf firſt among certain houſes, and afterwards getting down opportunely into the 

field, where being received by ſome few that waited for him, be came fate to Vienne 

in Dauphine, and there being joined by the marquis his brother, continued to make 

war in favour of the league; and above all, to infeſt the country, and trouble the in- 

habitants of the city of Lyons, with which (beſides publick buſineſſes) he had a pri- 

vate enmity : But his and his brother's weakneſs, and their want of money and adhe- 


rents, would not ſuffer them to do any great matter, | | ; 
The year was ſhut up with an heinous fact, dangerous beyond all belief, and which 
was like in an inſtant to have ſubverted all that had with ſo long pains been victoriouſ- 

| ly atchieved ; for the King being returned to Paris from the war of Picardy, upon 
the ſeven and twentieth of December, whilſt having alighted from his horſe, he, in 


one 


6 2 Merchant of 

Paris, wounds 

. n, ene Tauern n the the King in 

king uſed, ſtooping to embrace one of choſe knights, ſtruck him with a hnife in the the mouth 

Face, thinking to ſtrike him in the throat: the blow being diverted, as it were by 4 uy . — 
ne W 


hurt; and having cauſed him to be delivered into the cuſtody of the Grand Prevoſt de Febah Chaftel 
Hoſtel, he was by him carried to priſon, from whence eu put into the power of being impri- 
the parliament, and examined with the wonted forms, he free y confeſſed, and after · ſoned and tor. 


Wherefore having afterwards fallen into heinous and abominable fins, even to the at- Ling by 780 : 
cempring to lie with one of his own liſters, he fell into ſo great deſpair of having ha ee 
| ed : es . ts : 
Rimable merit, to free him from the horror and puniſhment of his offences ; that he Wherelipon 
| had imparted his defign unto his father, who had effectually diffwaded kim from it, ſome of them 


1 
5.7 


part conſiſted in wicked and beaſtly diſſoluteneſs. But the ill will the parliament bore 


that the jeſuits, as well thoſe that were profeſſed, as the others not profeſſed; ſhowld _;  _ 
5 as enemies of the crown, and of publick tranquility, be baniſhed out of the whole 2 
: 


6 


ngdom, their Goods and revenues diſtributed to pious uſes, and all Fenchmen pro- out of the 


petualy van! | 7 | 
Chaſe), the delinquent's father, ſhould be baniſhed for ever from Paris, and Mis | 
| 2 | Fm yeat 
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1594. years out of the whole kingdom; that his houſe ſtanding right over. againſt the great 
Gate of the palace of the parliament, ſhould be razed to the very foundation, and a 
piramid erected in the place, wherein the Fre decrees ſhould be regiſtered,” as well 
againſt Chaſtel, as againſt the company of jeſuites; the mother and ſiſters of the cri- 
minal were let at liberty. „ 97 03 90% dee OUR” + 
The Divines To this decree of the parliament, the divines of the city being met together in car- 
of Paris make dinal Gondi's houſe, added a declaration, whereby they determined that the doctrine 
+ N which taught to kill princes was heretical, prodigious, and diabolical, and gave ex- 
e preſly in charge to all men of religious orders, to acknowledge and obey king Henry 
Doctrine that the fourth as their lawful prince and lord; and that in their maſſes and canonical hours 
teaches to kill they ſhould inſert thoſe prayers, which were wont to be ſaid for the fafety of the moſt 
Princes, to be chriſtian kings of France. In the end of the decree they intreated the cardinal, as'bi- 
E ſhop of that city, to beſeech the king in the name of them all, that he would ſend a 
new embaſſy to the pope, to hinder by his reconciliation, the imminent and manifeſt 
danger of ſchiſm. This was procured by the cardinal himelf, who believing he had 
apprehended the pope's mind, deſired to give the king a fair colour and occaſion to 
try again to get his benediction. VTCTCCCVCCCCC 
1395. In this condition of affairs began the year 1595, the firſt buſineſs whereof after the 
king was cured, was the promulgation of the edict in favour of the Hugonots. They 
at the King's converſion, had not only been much moved to their hopes loſt of ha- 
ving a king of their own religion, and of obtaining by that means, that it might be 
the chief in the kingdom, and that the Catholicks ſhould be reduced to be but by 
permiſſion 3 but they had alſo begun to awaken new thoughts, and practice new de- 
ſigns, to unite themſelves more cloſely to one another, and to provide themſelves a 
new head. For which having turned their eyes upon the duke of Bouillon, they per- 
ceived that he, as a moſt prudent man, was very backward to ſeparate himſelf from 
| the king's proſperous fortune to follow the uncertainty of new, and not well grounded 
The Mare- hopes; and therefore he protracted buſineſſes that he might take ſome counſel from 
ſchal 4 An- the maturity of time. The mareſchal d Anville likewiſe, who in former times would 
OR have readily embraced that occaſion, at that preſent was little inclined to fide with 
Converſion. them; for being already old without ſons, (for thoſe he had were unfortunately loſt) 
newly married to a young wife, out of a deſire of iſſue, and as concerning the reſt of 
his fortunes, firmly eſtabliſhed 1n his Government of Languedoc, was not like to ad- 
venture himſelf upon new deſigns, and put that into the arbitrement of fortune, which 
with ſo much pains and ſo long patience, he had attained among the difficulties of 
a thouſand dangers ; Wherefore they had neceſſarily ſet their thoughts upon the prince 
of Conde, yet a child, who living at St. Fehan d' Angely with his mother, was bred 
up in the rites of their religion; but the tenderneſs of his age, and the many accidents 
that might happen before he could come to man's eſtate, held the whole faction in 
ſuſpence and trouble: Wherefore ever and anon, making meetings and aſſemblies, 
ſometimes at Rochel and ſometimes at Saumur, ſometimes at St, Foy, and ſometimes 
at Montauban, and not abſtaining to ſpeak high injurious words againſt the king, call- 
| ing him an ungrateful man, and one that did not acknowledge what they had done 
The Hugo- for him, and threatning not only to forſake him, bur alſo to take that crown away 
nots threaten from him, which they profeſſed (tho? without reaſon} they had gotten him, they 
22 put jealouſy and trouble into the mind of the king himſelf, who by long experience 
the Cron knowing their humours, and what they might contrive and put in execution, doubted 
from him, not only that they would alienate themſelves from him, but that before he could abſo- 
which they lutely conquer the forces of the league, they would ſtir up war againſt him other- 
ſaid they had where, And tho' he had gained one Morlas, an Hugonot miniſter, born in Bearne, 
goten um. ang not Rottan, another born in Piedmont, ſubtil men, of great authority and elo- 
quence, who diſcourſing ſeverally, among thoſe of their religion, concerning his con- 
verſion, exhorted the party not utterly to loſe their confidence, but expect the benefit 
of time, making profeſſion that they were privy to ſome ſecret defigns of his; yet he 
feared theſe arts would not be ſufficient to bridle the violence of ſome new dangerous 
inſurrection. | | | Eg ß 
This doubt which had retarded his converſion much longer than the neceſſity of his 
affairs required, had alſo made him yield to many things which were contrary to 
his own Genius and inclination ; for he had declared the mareſchal 4* An ville high 
conſtable of the kingdom; tho? there were many to whom he had much greater obli- 
| gations, 


* 
"i; 1 » 


Et was a very hard matter to get it to be received in the parliament, where the 
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hopes of having him. He had likewiſe preferred the viſcount de Turenne before the 
du e of 5 Nevers, in the marriage of the heireſs to the ſtate of Bouillon, whereby he 55 
had detained that dukedom, and now he employed him in the war upon the confines 
of the Lor · Countries, to divert his thoughts, and engage him in long buſineſſes, far 
from the countries poſſeſſed by the Hugonots and finally, deſiring to get the young 
prince of Conde out of their hands, and in ſome part to ſweeten the bitterneſs which 
they generally had received at his converſion, he thought of cauſing that edi& to be 
proclaimed and ratified, in the parliament, which Henry the third had made in favour 


* 


of them, in the year 137%, which was much better regulated than all the reſt. 


debates were very long and diverſe; for by how much the more dexterouſly the king 
aboured to proceed in the buſineſs, leſt he ſhould diſcontent the pope, and put him 
into an ill opnion of his inclination; ſo much the more ardently did many of the 
Counſellors oppoſe it: And the king not being willing that either the chancellor, or 
ny other ſhould go in his name to deſire it, the firſt preſident Harlay and preſident 
1 Thou, who knew his intention, had much adoto perſwade the reſt (who thought 
they did as they ought) to conſent unto the promulgation of it. But in the end, 
the counſellors whom the king had confirmed through favour, after the reducing of 
the city, and; particularly Lazare Coqueille formerly a great ſtickler, and a miniſter 
for the league, deſirous to ſhew themſelves leſs ſharp and ſevere in what concerned 
the Hugonots, leſt they ſhould ſeem to perſevere in their old opinions, laboured. ſo 
far, that the decree was received and proclaimed; though neither did this publica - 
tion much ſatisfie the Hugonots, with whom the nac en by reaſon of his paſt ob- fler man 
ligations, and preſent need, proceeded mildly, and indly, endeavouring to remove difficulties the 
ſuſpicions out of their minds, and confirm them by good uſage to his devotion, and Edict in ſuc- 
knowing by his long converſing with them, the poverty of many of the principal Hu- our of the 
gonots, and the narrowneſs of the condition they were«in, and being certain chat the Hugonots, is 


| iari 2 . accepted by 
heads and incendiaries being taken away, the poor common people would be abun- .- N 


dantly contented with quietneſs, and ſecurity, he procured that many deputies ſhould and proclaim- 
be ſent from ſeveral places, to treat of the affairs of that party, the moſt part of which ed; being the 


he afterwards gained to himſelf, with gifts, penſions, and promiſes, ſo that by mild — om 
and gentle ways, he inſenſibly took away the pulſe and ſtrength from the whole par- ing Henry. 


the 111d. had 


ty ; but if the king's incredible want of money, and his own nature, frugal in expen- made An 
ces, together with the hard auſterity of monſieur de Roſuy, who then managed the Fi. 177. 
nances, had given this remedy liberty to dilate it ſelf more amply, thoſe that are well 

verſed in the kingdom, believe that a few years of fuch ſweet poy ſon would have ex- 
tinguiſhed that faction which ſo many years of deſperate war had not with the effuſion 

of ſo much blood been able to weaken. | | 


The ſecond. acttion of this year was the king's reſolution to denounce open war HenrythelVth. 


againſt the king of Spain; for though in the beginning of the year before, the duke -> ured ogg 
of Bouillon, united with count Philip of Naſſaw, had taken ſome weak towns in the Waragiinſt f 
county of Heinault, and in the dutchy of Luxembourg, that was rather an incurſion the King of 


than a formed war, and partly by reaſon of the ſharpneſs of the weather, partly for an 


. * 


want of money, they quickly retired, having alſo received no ſmall loſs from count 
Charles his army in their retreat; but now the king had determined to proclaim open 
war, and turn all his forces againſt the ſtates of king Philip, This reſolution to many 
| ſeemed ſtrange and unſeaſonable, conſidering: that the king of France was fo troubled, 
and ſo unſecure at home, that he had no need of g contentions; they ſaw the 
kingdom ſo exhauſted of men and moneys, and ſo tired and worn out with civil war, 
that they knew not which way they would be able to ſuſtain the weight of a foreign 
war; and recalling to memory that the king of Spain, without hazarding at all his 
own affairs, had in times paſt troubled, and little lefs than conquered the king himſelf 
in the heart of his own provinces, and in the midſt of his forces, it ſeemed to them a 
ridiculous thing, that now with his forces ſtill divided, and diſcords ſtill burning in his 
| Rate, he ſhould dare to think of offending the ſtates of the catholick king founded up- 
on the baſis of ſogreat a monarchy ; wherefore they ſhould have thought it much more 
to the purpoſe, for the king to have endeavoured by ſome tolerable conditions to attain 
| Peace, than to provoke and ſtir up war, ſo much the more, by the vanity of a publick 
declartion. 0 e 0 yy 
F 2 But 


gations, that he might confirm him to his devotion, and deprive the Hugonots of the 1393. p 
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1595. But the cauſes that moved the king were very powerful ; for he foreſaw that the 
Cauſes tht overture of a foreign war would help to cloſe the wounds of a civil war, as ſkilful 
moved King. chirurgions are wont with ſeaſonable cauteries to divert the hurtful humours thar 
2 en corrupt and infect our bodies; he knew there was nothing that could move the French 
Wir againſt more to a reconcilement and re-union, than the appearance of the war with the Spa- 
Spain. piards, the natural enemies of their nation; he deſired the war might no longer 

carry the name of a civil war for religion, but of a foreign one for intereſt of ſtare; 

and that in the flame of this controverſie between crown and crown, the yer remain- 

ing ſparks of the league might be extinguiſned; he knew that howſoever he ſhould 

ſtill have the catholick king's forces againſt him, which ſince they could by no means 

be avoided, it was leſs hurtful to have them pen and publick, than 2 — 
diſſembled: He thought the princes confederate with the crown of France would have 

much leſs caution in lending him favour and affiſtance inthe war, between tie Spa- 

niards and the French, for matter of empire, than between Frenchmen and Frenchmen 

whether they were real or feigned for matter of religion: He conſidered that nothing 

would more pleaſe, nor ſatisfie the Hugonots, than war againft the Spaniards, in 

- which they being employed with their utmoſt ſpirits, their minds might be withdrawn 

and diverted from the thoughts of new deſigns ; beſides all theſe cauſes, having made 

a league offenſive. and defenſtve with the united provinces of the Lom Countries, 

with a mutual obligation of concurring jointly in war, and hoping to draw the queen 

of England and ſome of the princes of Germany into the ſame confederacy, it was ne- 

ceſſary to employ his forces in ſome enterprize of common profit and conveniency iti 

Flanders, and the county of Bourgongne, and being deſirous to do it for his own fe · 

putation, and to intereſt the other confederates, he judged the declaration of the war 

to be very proper to ſtir up the minds of his ſubjefts, and to neceſſitate the forces 

of the confederates : But above all being again to treat of his reconciliation to the 

apoſtolick ſee, and knowing he ſhould have all the power of the king of Spain againſt 

him, he deſired to have him known for his open enemy, and that he and his mini- 

ſters might not be admitted to that deliberation, as being excluded and excepted by 

the publick and open war, which ſhould yet be between the crowns, and if the minds 

of great perſons, among ſo many intereſts of ſtate, are ſometimes alſo moved, and 

driven by paſſions, the old perſecution he had ſuffered from the the catholick king, ſtir- 

red up and ſpurred on by the fo late danger, in which he was like to have loſt his life, 

by the ſuggeſtions of perſons whom he eſteemed to be dependents upon that crown, 

had perchance ſome part in this reſolution ; for the execution whereof upon the twen- 

Upon thezoth tieth day of January, he cauſed a declaration to be publiſhed, and the Gre to be pro- 
of Jan. 105 claimed by heralds in the towns upon the confines, wherein after having related all 

nt” ng" en the injuries done by the king of Spain unto himſelf and the king his predeceſſor, im- 

againſt $pain puting all the act lately attempted againſt his perſon to the ſuggeſtion of his champi- 
tobe proclaim- Ons; he denounced open war againſt him by land and fea, took away all commerce 

ed by his He- between the two nations, and permitted his ſubjects to invade, ſpoil and poſſeſs the 


IO 122 ſtates under the dominion of that crown, | | 


King Philip King Philip anſwered this proclamation about two menths after with another wri- 
anſwers the ting, wherein reckoning up the benefits and ſupplies lent to the moſt chriſtian kings, 
king of France his confederates and allies, he declared and proteſted, that he would not break the 
wa pra peace which he had with the moſt chriſtian crown, and the good catholicks of the 
months after. kingdom, bur perſevere in their aſſiſtance, and defence, to the end they might not be 
| oppreſſed by the prince of Bearne, and the Hugonots his confederates, and commanded 
all his ſubjects, not to moleſt or hurt thoſe French, that ſhould follow the catholick 

party in the kingdom, giving order on the other fide to his Governors and comman- 
der, to defend his countries, and likewiſe to offend the prince of Bearne, and his ad- 

herents. | e 1 1 | } . 
This declaration was ſlow, but ſo were not the preparations ; for not only in Fas- 

ders count Charles his army was recruiting, to enter upon the confines of Picardy in 

the ſpring, but alſo Hernando de Valęſco conſtable of Caſtile, and Governor of the 
ſtate of Milan, was preparing a great army in Italy, to march into Bourgongne, and in 

Spain new forces were raiſing, that they might ſend new ſup lies to Don Juan del 
Aquila in Bretagne, as ſoon as the ſeaſun would permit; the like preparations were 


made in France, Holland and England, ſo that the courſe of this year ſeemed on all 


ſides likely to prove formidable and bloody. 


of France. The Fourteenth Book. 
la the mean time, the king, cured of his hurt, had celebrated the ſolemnity of the 


living and dying a Catholick, and of defending religion, and afterwards with great 
pomp and demonſtrations of honour, he had received Vincenzo Gradenigo; and Gio- 
vanni Delfino, ambaſſador of the Yenetian ſenate, who came to congratulate his aſſump- 


cenigo, who, for the ſpace of ſeven years together, had made his reſidenee with him, 
and the king his predeceſſor; having with exceeding great praiſe of ſingular prudence 
managed the moſt weighty buſineſſes in the ambiguous revolutions of paſt affairs. 

The firſt action in the war of this year, was the taking of Beaune, a principal towh 
in the dutchy of Bourgongne, wherein ſome of the chief citizens having begun to muti- 
ny from the year before, to put themſelves under the king's obedience, the duke of 
Mayenne, who had a ſpecial jealouſy concerning the affairs of that province, (as be- 
ing his own particular Government) went ſpeedily, at his return from Lorain, into 

that city, where having found buſineſſes all in a combuſtion, he cauſed fourteen of the 
citizens, which ſeemed to him more inclined to an alteration than the reſt, to be im- 
priſoned in the caſtle, and having removed that difficult ſcruple, he, in all things elſe, 
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knights of the Holy Ghoſt; among the ceremonies whereof, he renewed his oath of The Venetian 
Ambaſſadors 
ſent to con- 
gratulate the 
J : King'saſſump 
tion to the crown, and Pietro Duodo, that came to reſide in the place of Giavanni Mo- tion to the 
Crown, are 
received with 
great Demon- 
ſtrations of 


Honour. 


ſought to appeaſe the generality of the citizens, without uſing any Kind of ſeverity ; 
He endeavoured to make them underſtand, that he was about to conclude the general 


peace, with the pope's conſent ; and therefore it would be much more honourable, 


much more advantageous to them to be included in the general agreement, than to 


compound by themſelves, and forſaking him, who had always governed them gent- 
ly, refer themſelves to the uncertain diſcretion of a new Governor, with which reaſons 


thinking he had ſettled their minds, he left a good Garriſon in the caſtle, and a con- 


venient one in the town, and went with ſpeed to Dijon, where he feared ſome inſur- 


rection, no leſs than in other places; but being advertiſed, that after his departure, 


there had been new tumults at Beaune, he would needs return to provide againſt them, 
and began to contrive how to fortify both the town and caſtle, which being not to be 
done, according to the deſign of Carlo Bonaventura, an Italian engineer, without 
pulling down ſome principal monaſteries, and a great many private houſes to the 
very Ground, the citizens oppoſed it; ſhewing the duke, that it was no time to come 
to ſo precipitate a determination; but he, entring by this oppoſition into a greater 


jealouſy of their inclinations, reſolved to proſecute the fortification, and brought in a 


. greater ſtrength of ſoldiers, which were diſtributed into ſeveral parts of the town, to 
' bridle the people, and to ſecure them to his devotion ; and having given convenient 


order for theſe things, he departed to overſee the reſt of the province, and ſecure. 


other places, believing he had ſufficiently provided againſt that danger; but the citi- 
Zens exaſperated by the pulling down of their houſes, and by the impriſoning of the 


chief of them, "reſolved to uſe their utmoſt force to deliver the city to the mareſchal de 


- Biron, who, with two thouſand Stwitzers, four thouſand French foot, and twelve hun- 


dred horſe, was come into thoſe quarters in the month of January; Wherefore, ha- The Citizens 


ving ſecretly invited him, and ſettled the agreement, that he ſhould preſent himſelf 
- at the Gates of the city upon the fifth of February, they, upon the ſame day, as ſoon 
as it was light, took arms, and running up and down the ſtreets with white ſcarfs, began 


open, and letting down the portculliſes that were on the inſide, ſhut out the Guard of 

ſoldiers, who negligently and careleſly guarded the Raveline ; then many others run- 
ning thither armed, they made themſelves maſters of the Gate, driving out the 
ſoldiers that were upon the Guard, who, having forſaken the Raveline to ſave them- 
ſelves in the fields, were by the country people (no leſs exaſperated than the reſt) mi- 
| ſerably defeated and diſperſed. At the ſame time Guilliaume Alleſan, and Michel 
Richard, two other contrivers of the buſineſs, ran to the houſe of the ſieur de Montmoy- 
on, Governor of the town, and ſuddenly made him priſoner, having killed Guillermin, 
a a colonel of foot, and ſome other ee were with him; and Carlo Bonaventura, 
the deſigner of the fortifications ( 
many others) being almoſt ſtoned by the wy of the people, could ſcarce, by the 

t 


. diligent care of ſome, be carried'alive'into 


of Beaune in 
the Dutchy of 
Bourgongne, 
: x "RO calling the 
to cry out, For the King; to which the greater part of the common people anſwering, Mareſchal 4+ 
* Faques Richard, one of the plot, ran to that Gate, which alone was wont to be kept Byron, ſubmit 
themſelves to 
the King's O- 
bedience. 


& it his own defence, had wounded Alleſan and 


e common Goal. The Gate and the 


Governor being taken, the next work was to maſter the quarters of the ſoldiers, who, 


though divided in different places, had fortified 28 there from the beginning 
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1595. of the tumult; in which combuſtion the city being all in an hurly-burly, and even 
the very women and children betaking themſelves to arms, they began to fight in many 
ſeveral parts of the town with various and bloody events : In the mean time came the 
mareſchal de Byron, who had delayed longer than the citizens had appointed, and be- 
ing entered into the town with his whole army, the ſoldiers, who were no longer able 
to make refiſtance, yielded, ſaving their Goods and perſons ; and he with very great 
and unuſual ſeverity reſtraining his ſoldiers from pillage, appeaſed the whole tumult 
that night, The next day ſiege was laid to the caſtle, which, being battered with 
twelve pieces of cannon, after three thouſand ſhot, and having held out two and forty 
days, ſurrendered itſelf into his hands. 7 EE TR 
The Baron e The baron de Senecey, with the city of Oſſonne, followed the example of Beaune; 
Sees 8065 o. for, he having been ambaſſador to the pope, and having found there was no hopes 
ver to the - G : A 
King's Party either from Rome or Spain, of ſuch ſupplies as were neceſſary to uphold the enterpriſe, 
with the City and having diligently informed the duke of Mayenne of it, and exhorted him (in vain) 
of Oonne to imbrace the peace, he took a reſolution, and ſubmitted himſelf to the mareſchal de 
Byron, upon condition to keep the Government of that place. | 
The Citizens The citizens of Autun reſolved to do the fame ? but becauſe that town was 
of Autun put guarded with a good Garrifon, nor could the inclinations of all be ſounded without 
themſelves un- evident danger of diſcovery, the heads of the deſign determined to call the mareſchal 
der the King's and not to make any ſtir at all till he was at the Gates, one of which being kept by 
W ES they had reſolved co open to him : Wherefore he being come ſecretly into the 
| ſuburbs upon the eighth of May at night, the mayer of the town, who had under- 
taken to bring him in, with great ſilence cauſed the Gate to be opened, into which a 
captain entering firſt of all with five and twenty cuiraſſiers and fifty fire-locks, quick- 
ly made himſelf maſter of that poſt 3 and having ſent word that the paſs was ſecure, 
the ſieur de Sapiere and the marquis of Mirebeau entered, after whom followed the 
whole army: which being drawn up in the open ſpace between the walls and the 
| houſes of the town, was divided into four parts, which took poſſeſſion of the ſtreets 
of the city four ſeveral! ways: One of theſe having fallen upon a good number of 
ſoldiers, which according to the military cuſtom were going Patrouilles, there began 
a furious conflict in the dark, at the tumult whereof all the Guards being wakened 
and in arms, as likewiſe all thoſe citizens that were not privy to the bulineſs, they 
continued with various uncertainty fighting all the night, till day being broke, every 
one perceived that the city was poſſeſſed by the whole army; Whereupon, all laying 
down their arms, and hiding themſelves in houſes, Byron cauſed a pardon to be pub- 


liſhed thro? all the ſtreets, and having plundered the ſoldiers of the Garriſon, and 


ſent them forth of the town, it remained without further harm under the king's obe- 
TheConſtable dience. VV i ee 
of Caſtile with The affairs of Bourgong ne being in this condition, the conſtable of Caſtile having | 
800-Foot and the mountains with eight thouſand foot and two thouſand horſe, had croſſed thro* Sa- 
2008 Hherks, voy, and was come into the Franche Comte, where, being united with the duke of 
$,.0h:Comre, Mayenne, who, with four hundred horſe and a thouſand French foot, was gone to 
ard being uni- meet him, recovered Faunevillet (which they of the king's party had quitted) and re- 
ted with the ſolved without delay to befiege Yezy ; in which town the ſieur deTremblecourt was with 
3 S four hundred foot and ſixty horſe ; nor was it very hard to take it, becauſe his weak- 
places, and heſs would not ſuffer him to make any great reſiſtance : Whereupon the duke of May- 
takes others. enne, who as a ſoldier of great experience, commanded in military matters, having 
I cauſed a battery to be planted, made an open breach within few hours, and the ſieur 
The Sieur de Je Tremblecourt not being obſtinate to make a vain defence, reſolved to retire into the 
lr meagre caſtle, and expect relief from the mareſchal de Byron. But he could not receive the 
Pane by the Aſſiſtance that was needful in due time; for the mareſchal being at the ſame time called 
Mareſchal de by the citizens of Dijon, reſolved to attend that as the more important occaſion ; ſo 
Byron, ſurren- that the ſieur de Tremblecourt not being able in a weak place to reſiſt the forces of a 
of Fees * : whole army, was conſtrained to ſurrender the: caſtle. ; | | 
Conſtable of But the citizens of Dijon, having declared-themſelves unſeaſonably, ran a very great 
Caſſile. hazard of being ſuppreſſed; for the viſcount de Tavannes who governed that province 
5 as the duke of Mayenne's lieutenant, being: advettiſed of their intention, drew all the 
neighbouring Garriſons together with infinite celerity ; and while the chief citizens 
ſtood perplexed, and irreſolute, whether or no they ſhould call the mareſchal de 
Byron, for fear of being ſacked, Tavannes appeared with a conſiderable force to 
| FR | | Enter 
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enter into the city ; but that being denyed him by the people already up in arms, TW 
turning towards the caftle, was willingly received by the Governor of it : There, af- 
ter having refreſhed and ordered his men, he cauſed an hundred of his ſtouteſt horſe- 
men to alight, and placed them in the front of the ſquadron, and then incouraging his 
men to fight gallantly, marched down 1n order the common way, to enter the paſſage 
towards the market-place, where, being encountred by the townimen in arms, there 
began between them a ſharp and obſtinate fight, which laſting ſtifly from the morn- 
ing till it was far of the day, ſome of the heads of the people; taking a reſolution in 
neceſſity, determined to ſend for the mareſchal de Biron, who, having already many 
days expected that opportunity, hovered up and down about thoſe quarters. But, not 
being able to bring the army with that celerity, which ſo ſudden an exigent required, 
the mareſchal having left order, that the cavalry ſhould follow him with all ſpeed, 
entered into Dijon with only ſixty Gentlemen towards the evening; at whoſe arrival 
the citizens recovering courage, who not being able to reſiſt, were already reduced 
into a corner of the town, and then the whole army coming up ſucceſſively one part af. 
ter another, I avannes not willing to loſe the caſtle, while he contended obſtinately to 
get the town, reſolved to retire thither, and leave the poſſeſſion of the town unto 
the army; wherefore, making the rearguard of his ſquadron face about, he drew 
off ſoftly, and ſtill fighting, got ſafe into the fortreſs, the day being quite ſhut in; 
but leaving it to the care of the wonted Governor, he retired himſelf into the caſtle 
of Talan, a little diſtant from the town. The mareſchal was reduced into a great 
ſtraight, his army not being ſufficient to divide it ſelf and beſiege both caſtles; and 
becauſe he feared the duke of Mayenne, and the conſtable of Caſtile, having diſ- 

patched at Vezu, would come ſtraight to Dijon, he ſolicited the king by redoubled 
meſſengers, to advance into Bourgongne, whither the greateſt weight of arms was al- 
ready inclined. 5 F 

The king had ſtaid at Paris longer than he had at firſt intended; for preſident Je- 
annin being come unto him, they had great hopes to conclude the lately renewed trea- 
ty of agreement, which afterwards was prolonged many days; for not only the king 
was backward in granting conditions, by reaſon of the proſperity of his affairs in Bouy= 
gongne; but alſo the duke of Mayenne, according to the variation of hopes varied alſo 
is determinations, and without proceeding further, would have had a truce eſtabliſhed, 

to expect (as he ſaid) the pope's reſolution, and (as the king ſaid) the reſolution of king = 

Philip; and finally, the revolt of-thoſe towns having happened on the one ſide, and 

on the other, the conſtable being come, the treaty diſſolved without concluſion ; and 
the king having left the prince of Conti to govern Paris, and with him the count of 
Scombergh to-counſel him, was come to Troys upon the thirtieth of May, to draw his 
army together in that place, and to march thence whither need ſhould require. Thither 
the earneſt deſires of the mareſchal de Biron came unto him, who ſolicited him to march 
ſpeedily to Dijon; wherefore, without interpoſing any delay, he, with the troops that 
were With him, having left order that the reſt ſhould follow, took his way, with all 
haſte, toward Bourgongne, having with him the count of Auvergne, the duke de la Tre- 
mouille, the marquiſs de Piſany, the count de Torigny, the chevalier d Ohe, the mar- 
quiſſes of Treſnel, and Mirepoix, and the fieurs de Chiverny, Liancourt, Vitry, Montigny, 
a Inteville, and de la Curee. | | h 33 

Being come to Dijon upon the fourth of June he preſently gave order, that both the The King 
caſtles ſhould be beleagured, ſetting the count de Torigny to beſiege that of the city, comes to Di- 
and the baron of St.:Blazcard, brother to the mareſchal de Biron, to take in the caſtle 9 | 
of Talan; but becauſe to ſhut up the caſtle round about was a work of many days, all both the 2 
the infantry not being yet eome up (which could not march ſo faſt as he had done) files be beſieg- 
the king reſolved to advance with the major part of the cavalry towards the Spaniſh . 
camp; for, having intelligence, that the conſtable had caſt two bridges over the ri- 
ver Saone at Eray, to pals all his army at once, and come to raiſe the lege of the e 
ſtles, he hoped to foreſlow him, till ſuch time that all his men were come up, and the Ihe Conſtable 
trenches brought to perfection. The duke of Mayenne had hkewiſe, partly with rea- of e == 
ſon, partly with authority, partly by entreaty, perſwaded the conſtable to advatice to Ihe Beke 
recover the city of Dijon, telling him, that the mareſchal de Biron's forces were much Hohne, ad- 
inferior to his, and that the caſtles, in which the ſum of affairs conſiſted, - afforded vances with 
them a very eaſy way to drive out the enemies; and though the conſtable (a lord bi Army to 
df -high birth, and great riches, but - ſmall experience in the affairs of war) was — of 

25 5 1 very Dijon, 
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1595, very unwilling to do it, yet his confidence in the duke's prudence and valour, and his 
not knowing that the king was ſo near, had induced him to yield unto it; where- 
fore, having paſſed the river the day before with his whole army, he had quartered 
himſelf in the villages on this fide of the river, eight leagues from Dijon. Things 
being in this condition, and neither the conſtable, nor the duke of Mayenne knowing 
of the king's being come, he, without loſing time, upon the ſeventh of Fune in the 
morning departed from the city with twelve hundred Gentlemen, and curaſſiers, 
and ſix hundred harquebuſiers on horſe-back, and gave order that all ſhould march 
toward Luz, he being to break his faſt that morning at the houſe of the baron of that 
town, and to ſtay there for ſome intelligence of the enemies moving: Lux ſtands up- 
on the confines of Bourgongne, and of the Franche Comte, four leagues from Gray, and 
as much from Dijon; ſo that he was in the way between the city and the Spani/h 
camp, between which and Eray there was nothing but the current of the river; as 
ſoon as the king was come to the place appointed, and not meeting that intelli- 
gence he expected, to know what the enemy did, he ſent forth the baron 4 O/- 
ſonville, with ſixty light-horſe, to diſcover and to bring him back the certainty of all 
The Baron things; and he, reſting his men, and refreſhing his horſes at leiſure, gave order, that 
4 Ofonville 8 3 bd | 
ſort forth to at three of the clock in the afternoon all ſhould meet at Fontain-Francoiſe, a village 
diſcover the upon the edge of his confines, there to diſpoſe of themſelves according to the infor- 
army of the mation he ſhould receive. It was not yet noon, when he and the mareſchal de Bi- 
_—_ ang ren, With three hundred horſe went that way to be upon the rendezvouze firſt of all, to 
| das rag order and diſpoſe the forces as they came one after the other, but when he was two 
retire. miles from Fontain-Francoiſe, he ſaw three horſemen come full gallop towards him, 
„ who brought word, that the baron d' Oſſonville being charg'd with three hundred 
horſe of the league, was forced to retire, not having been able to diſcover any thing, 
and that he deſired relief, that he might be able to withſtand the greater forces of the 
enemy; the king not knowing what to believe, whether the 300 horſe were the ene- 
mies vanguard, or elſe but ſome party that was ſcouring the campaign, ſent forth the 
mareſchal de Biron, and the baron de Cuz, and the marquiſs de Mirabeau followed by 
60 horſe, to ſuccour Oſſonville, and to know matters more certainly; who advancing 
The Mareſ- at a large trot, out of haſte to recover Oſſonville, as ſoon as he was out of Fontain- Fran- 
chal d. Birom ,5;ſz, diſcovered a troop of 60 light-horſe which were upon the ſteep of the hill, juſt 
Senne ehe Ba. UPON the way that led to S. Seine, a village that ſtood upon the great road which | 
rond'O/ſoxvil- led ſtraight to the river Saone; wherefore he reſolved (without doubting) to charge 
Ie, puts a them, and to advance to the top of the hill, from whence he thought he might dif- 
Troop of the cover all the country: Nor was it hard for him to obtain his intent; for the light- 
re horſe received the charge without oppoſition, and left them the hill free, which, as 
vary ton Sun ſoon as he was gotten upon, he diſcovered the whole Spaniſh army at a diſtance, 
which marching in its ranks, was coming to quarter at S. Seine, ſtanding in a plain, 
which on the right ſide is bounded with a hill, and on the other is covered with a 
wood; Wherefore, being deſirous to carry back certain news of the quality and order 
of the enemy, he reſolved to advance, that he might have means diſtinctly to obſerve 
the march and order of that camp; but he was no ſooner deſcended into the plain, 
when he ſaw the enemies three hundred horſe, who having routed and purſued Oſon- 
ville, came reſolutely towards him: The mareſchal knowing himſelf inferior in ſtrength 
thought to retire without doing any more, giving the baron de Luz order to make a 
ſtand in the rear with twenty of his men, and endeavour to detain the enemies, if 
they ſhould come up to moleſt him; which the baron courageouſly performing, their 
fury came upon his back with ſo much violence, that being overthrown with his horſe, 
and fourof his men ſlain, who gallantly faced about, the reſt were conſtrained to gal- 
The Mareſ- Jop away: Wherefore, the mareſchal being likewiſe forced to face about towards the 
| 2 a" _—_ enemy, fell in furiouſly to diſ-ingage the baron, who, having freed himſelf from his 
A horſe, and much more difficulty from the enemy, had got over a ditch and came to- 
is wounded in Wards him with his ſword and piſtol in his hand: The encounter was very ſharp and 
the head. furious in the beginning; but the mareſchal who fought without a head-piece, being 
wounded with a ſlaſh in the head almoſt at the very- firſt, and ſome of his men being 
lain and trampled under foot by the fury ef the enemy, he began, by reaſon of the 
inequality of the forces, to be in extream danger of being defeated ; yet was he not at 
all diſmaid, nor did he ſlacken the ardor wherewith he fought, being accompanied by the 
baron #Oſſonville, who again was joined with him, and the baron de Luz, who was en. 
| | nately 
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nately gotten again on horſe-back,till at the ſame time there appeared out of the village, 1595. 
and out of the wood eight ſquadrons of the enemies horſe, which ſeparating them- 
ſelves from the army, came a round pace towards him ; wherefore, paving Jomerun 
repreſſed the firſt violence of them, ho charged him firſt, he turned his bridle, ng 
rallying his men, began to retire, Galloping to get to Fontaine-Francoiſe, where he be- 
lieved the king to be already come, with all the reſt of his forces: But the hour aſſigned 
for the rendezvous was not yet come, wherefor e the king though he had with him only 
two hundred horſe of the nobility, and ſixty harquebuſters on horſe-back that were 1 
come up before the reſt; and though he had no other arms on but his back and breſt, The king half 
yet was he neceſſitated to advance, and receive the mareſchal de Byron, who was hotly diſarmed. ſuc. 
purſued at the heels by a much greater number of the enemies. dcdoursthemares 
The firſt troops of the league were led by Louis d Hudan ſieur de Villars, and ©! 4 Hen. 
captain Giovan Baptiſta Sanſoni a Milaneſe ; the firſt one of the duke of Mayenne's 
field mareſchals z the ſecond, lieutenant of the conſtable's light-horſe : The other 
French troops were commanded by the ſieur de Teniſlay, and the baron de Tianges, 
and the Italian and Bourguingnon light-horſe, by Don Roderigo Bellino, and the marquifs : 
de Varambone, An hundred carabines marched firſt to begin the charge, and after the 
other ſquadrons followed the duke of Mayenne, with a body of Gens d' Armes. T he 
king was put upon a neceſſity of fighting with all this fury of the enemies, and his 
force being not yet come up, he cloſed upon the right hand with the dukes de la Tre- 
mouille, and d' Elbeuff, the baron de Termes and the ſieur de la Curee; and upon his 
left hand the mareſchal de Byron, though weary and wounded, with the baron of O Hon. 
ville and Lux; and with the marquiſs de Mirabeau. Monſieur de Villars with his 
ſquadron charged that part where the mareſchal de Byron was; and Giovan Baptiſta 
Sanſoni fell upon the other where the king himſelf was; but with different fortune, 
though they fought with equal courage on both ſides; for monſieur de Villars at laſt 
beat back the troops of Oſſoxville and Lux, and forced the mareſchal to retire as far as 
Fountaine. Prancoiſe ; but on the other ſide where the king was, new troops of Gen- 
try and cavalry coming up ſtraglingly every minute, who, having heard the danger 
he was in, advanced with all poſſible ſpeed to aſſiſt him 3 Sanſoni was killed with Be "= 
wounds, and his horſe being routed and diſperſed, were driven back, even to the laſt 
ſquadron of the enemy; nor could the ſieur de Villars proſecute the victory on his 
ſide; for having received a ſhot in his arm, he was likewiſe conſtraind to retire; for 
all this the king's danger leſſened not, for the baron de Tianges and the fieur de Te- 
niſſay advanced with freſh and numerous ſquadrons to charge, and the ſame did the 
marquiſs Varambone, and Roderigo Bellino, in that place where the mareſchal de Byron 
fought; ſo that being very much inferior in number, their men wearied, and their 
horſes haggled out and tired, they were almoſt ina certain danger of being overcome; 
yet the king, with his voice even hoarſe, and with the example of his own valour, 
encouraging every one; and the mareſchal de Byron all bloody, and covered with ſweat - 
and duſt, charging deſperately among the firſt» they preyailed ſo far that each fighting _ 
beyond his own power, and above his own ſtrength, they gave time to the reſt who 
were upon the way to come up; amongſt which, the firſt were the count of Au- 


1 


vergne, monſieur de Vitry, and after them the count de Chiverny, the chevalier d' Oyſe, The King fel: - 


and the monſieur d Inteville; at the arrival of theſe (after whom the whole army lows the For- 
was believed to follow) the duke of Mayenne cauſed the troops to withdraw from = F cur 
the fight, and the kin ſeeing it was no time to think of any other ſafety than what 12 fil! 
courage afforded, followed them with a gallant ſkirmiſh to the plain and wood of feirmiſing. 
S. Seine, where they met the Spaniſh and German infantry, which adyancing valiant- 7 Conftablg 
ly in two diviſions, came to give their charge: when they Nd ow the king drew 2. Nr. eber 
back his bridle, and the duke of Mayenne having rallied all his horſe into oue great bo- F anche comps 
dy, made ſhew as if he would charge him: But the king's troops were already arrived by a battle, 


whereupon the number of the cavalry was not much different, and the conſtable of makes a halt, | 


Caſtile, riding up to the head of the army, commanded his men to make an halt being xs hr 


reſolved not to hazard all his forces, and all the Franche Compte to the danger of a bat- The Conſtable 
tle : Wherefore, it being already late, the king began to retire with a gentle pace to- retires with 
ward Founteine- Francoiſe ; and the enemy, though at firſt, to conſerve their reputation bis Forces, | 


though the D. 


they made ſhew that they would follow him, retired alſo without doing any thing elle. ff 
The Spaniards lay that night at S. Seine, the king's forces at Fountaine-# 7 . 
and his own perſon at Lux, having that day 181 f of the greateſt dangers that be- contrary. 
| EN = | fel 
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1595 fel him in all the revolutions of the paſt wars; in which he ought to acknowledge his 
| lafety no leſs to his own valour, than the courage of thoſe who were with him; among 
which, after Byron, the principal praiſes were given to marquiſs de Mirabeau the count 
de Grammont, and the ſieur de 14 Curee: In this encounter, which fame publiſhed to 
be much greater than the truth, there were Killed about ſorty on the Spaniards ſide, 
and of the king's above fifty ; the wounded were many more, nor fewer were the 
number of thoſe that were taken priſoners on both ſides: each party laboured to draw 
the fame of the victory and the honour of that day unto itſelf; the Spani/h commanders 
becauſe the number of the lain and priſoners were greater on the king's ſide ; the 
French, becauſe they remained maſters of the field, and likewiſe of the dead bodies, 
and becauſe they made the enemies retire to their very quarters. But that which con- 
firmed the victory on their ſide, was, the determination of the conſtable, who having 
heard from the priſoners, that the King himſelf was there, and had been in the fight 
reſolved (though the duke of Mayenne laboured much to the contrary) not to paſs any 
turther; and the next morning having cauſed his army to repaſs the river, went to 
lye in a place of advantage, having Gray behind his camp, and the obſtacle of the riv- 
er before it. The king advanced the next morning with all his cavalry, to ſee which 
way the enemies would move, and being come to the hill from whence he diſcovered 
the plain, and tlie village of St. Seine; he ſtood there a long time in battalia, not ſeeing: 
the retreat of the Spaniards, in reſpect of the wood, and of the oppoſite hill; nor 
would the king, being without his foot, in a various country, full of advantageous 
places, and not well known unto his men, put hitnſelf into the danger of falling into 
| ſome great ambuſcado ; but it being already paſt noon, the ſieur de Tremblecourt, and 
d Offonville, with 4 few horſe, went up to the very entry of S. Seine, where certain 
peaſants that were working in the fields told them, of the retreat of the army, where- 
of having ſpeedily informed the king, he advanced at a round trot to fall upon the 
enemies rear; but he found that already they were all ſafely paſt the river, and the 
boats taken away, upon which they had made two bridges ; wherefore, having 
ſcowred and beaten the ways along the banks of the river,. he returned that night 
to his 2 at Lux, and the next morning went to Dijon to haſten the ſiege of the 
„ EIT as En ent nr be Fe 3 
The duke of Mayenne on the other ſide, not having been able to perſwade the con- 
ſtable to ſtay beyond the river, began to intreat him, to let him have ſome number of 
men, where with he might go and defend his own in Bourgongne; but neither was it 
poſſible for him to obtain that; for the conſtable, who was come only to defend the 
 Franche Compte, thought he had done N in recovering Vexu, and all the other 
towns the French had gotten poſſeſſion of, and would no more put himſelf to the ar- 
bitrement of fortune, ſo much the rather, becauſe his want of experience in military 
matters made him very much to fear, every ſmall encounter; and though he had a 
great army about him, he thought not himſelf ſecure from the celerity and courage of 
the king of France ; beſides the continual treaty the duke of oo held of mak- 
ing his peace with the king, rendered him ſuſpected to the conſtable, and to all the 
Spaniſh miniſters, nor would they truſt any thing of moment to his fidelity: where- 
forſaken by fore (ſeeing himſelf deſtitute of all ſuccour; and that the conſtable, being grounded up- 
the Spaniards, on good reaſons, was not like to change his reſolution) he determined at laſt to cloſe up 
and advertiſed the treaty of agreement, and ſo much the rather, becaufe he was advertiſed by his a- 
chat the Pope gents at Rome, that the pope manifeſtly inclined to the king's abſolution; and therefore 
ee he having ſent the ſieur de Liguerac to Dijon, he concluded upon theſe terms; that he 
the King, leaving the Spaniſb camp, ſhould retire to Chalons, upon the river Saone in the fame 
makes an a. province of Bourgongne, where, without uſing arms, he ſhould expect the event of the 
greement with deliberation at Rome; and that on the other ſide, the king ſhould not any way moleſt 
858 him, nor any of his followers, nor ſhould attempt any thing upon Chalons, and that in 
| the mean time, while the advertiſements came from 1/aly concerning the abſolution 
of the king, the difficulties ſhould be ſmoothed, and tlie conditions agreed upon, where- 
with the duke ſhould turn unto the king's obedience. This truce or Pfpenſion of arms 
being eſtabliſhed, the duke (making as if he had a mind to relieve the caſtles of Dijon) 
departed from the conſtable*s camp with the French troops, and went ſtraight to Chalons 
here preſently the king's deputies arrived to conclude the agreement, and he gave or- 


der to the viſcount de Tavannes and the Governor of the caſtle of Dijon, to ſurrender 
both the caftles without delay. 2 aha es | 


The Duke of 
Mayenne ſee- 


But 
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Bot the king having diſpatched that enterpriſe, reſolved to go into the Franche 1 398. 
Compte, to attempt ſomething againſt the conſtable's army, and with ſeven thouſand The Ring 
foot, and two thouſand horſe marched towards the river Sacne. The conſtable lay pas ava the, 
{till at Cray, thinking it a very convenient place to hinder the paſſing of the river, * 
and to turn which way ſoever the French army ſhould move; which being quartered Spaniards. 
at St. Seine, ſought all the banks for many days; without finding an apportunity to 
paſs 3 but; it being already the month of July, and the waters of the. Saone very 
much fallen; by reaſon of the time of the year, the ſieurs de Tremblecourt, and d 0 . 
ſonville; who attempted all manner of means to paſs, found. that the river was ford - The French. 
able in a certain place about three miles from Gray, which was guarded only. by one paſs the Rivet 
hundred Spani/h fire-locks 3 Wherefore, upon the eleventh of Fly. in the morning they Toon oy 
appeared upon that paſs, with two hundred cuiraſſiers, and five hundred harquebuſters 3 
on horſeback, and began to try the ford where the river was ſhalloweſt: The Spaniſh lay to defend 
fire-locks oppoſed them, and bravely reſiſting, hindered the enemies paſſage with the paſs, . for 
their utmoſt power 3 but having no more ammunition than what they carried, in their vant of Am- 
flaſks, after they had fought for the ſpace of half an hour, they were neceſſitated to n 
retire; at which the French taking courage, paſſed reſolutely to the other bank of the leave it and 
river; and after them the count 4 Auvergne, and the mareſchal de Byron with five hun: retire, 
dred horſe more: The news of the enemies paſſing was already come to the Spaniſh 
camp, and the foot that had fought there, murmuring at the unſkilfulneſs of their 
commanders, who had left them without ammunition, retired towards their quarters, 
when Hercole Gonſaga advanced with the firſt ſquadrons of horſe to beat back the 
French; and make them repaſs the river, being not believed to be many in number; 
but having found the truth to be different from what they thought, after the firſt 
volley he could not with-hold his men from yielding to the greater number, tho he 
fighting valiantly, and ſharply rebuking thoſe that turned their backs, did, the office 
of a very gallant commander. Cavaliere Lodovico Melzi followed with another troop Then 
of horſe, and having avoided the encounter of the firſt, who precipitately ran away, 7 gar an 
fell in couragiouſly to oppoſe the enemy; but the French were ſo much ſtranger, TFT 
there coming up new troops of horſe eyery minute to reinforce them, that it was not 
poſſible for him to ſtop their fury, bur being routed and diſperſed, fell foul upon. the 
laſt ſquadron of horſe, wherewith Don Afonſo Idiaques came to ſecond him, in ſuch 
manner; that the ſquadrons mingling confuſedly with one another, being juſtled and 
diſordered by the violence of thoſe that fled, they that came up to charge, began like- 
wiſe to run away without ſtop; in which flight, it being neceſſary to paſs a great ditch 
full of water and dirt, to come to the quarters of the army, che diſorder proved ſo + 
great, that many precipitated themſe]ves into the ditch and many, not to incur the 
danger of being thrown down and trampled under foot, fell into the power of the -, .. , 
French; among which Don Alonſo Idiaques's horſe having fallen under him, was un- Don Alen, 
fortunately taken priſoner by the ſieur de Chaulier, and was fain afterwards to compound 4% wes taken 
for a ranſome of twenty thouſand ducats. The French ſeeing the conſtable's infantry 1 
drawn up on the. other fide of the ditch, ſtopped their purſuit, and ſtayed for the 
king; who, having paſt with all his army, lodged in the neareſt villages two miles 
from the enemies camp. d ß OR 
By theſe two great diſorders the Spaniards gave the king of France liberty to paſs ; 
for there was no doubt, but if the foot that guarded the paſs had been more in number, 
and better provided with ammunition, they would have hindred the firſt that came 
cover, in reſpect of the difficulty of the paſſage, and the height of the banks of the ri- 
ver; and after they were paſt, if all the cavalry had advanced in order to beat them 
back, it is moſt certain, they would either have totally. defeated them, or made them 
repaſs to the other ſide of the river: but coming up diſorderly, and in a manner ſcat- 
teringly, they gave the French opportunity to conquer, and put themſelves in danger 
of being utterly cut off; and therefore knowing ſoldiers cannot endure thoſe raſh run- 
nings out of the trenches of camps, without order or conſideration, at every little call 
of a trumpet; and that which the inexpert count boldneſs and reſolution, they, with 
very good reaſon call raſhneſs and ignoranſe. 
But the king of France's paſſage, made with ſo much fortune or valour, produced 
little effect; for the conſtable keeping himſelf in his wonted quarter excellently for- 
tified, and placed between Gray and the current of the Saone, the king not having 
power to force it; and not being in a condition to aſſault it, went on the other ſide 10 
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1595. make incurſions, and ſpoil the country, and ſpent the time without receiving any fruit 
ſave that Beſſancon, à town no way ſtrong nor tenable againſt his army, to free itſelf 
from danger, compounded for many thouſands of ducats. In the mean time the 
king's camp was full of many dangerous diſeaſes, whereof, being in an enemy's 
country, and in the exerciſe of arnis, there died very many, among which was the 
count de Torigny, who had the office of field-mareſchal : For which reaſon, and be- 
cauſe there came every day ill news from Pirardy, the cantons of the Switzers inter- 
poſing as common friends, and particular prote&ors of the Franche Compte, the wont- 
ed neutrality was eſtabliſhed in that province, which the king going out of, went to 
Dijon, and the conſtable Valeſco having left part of his army, returned with the reſt to 
| his Government OS Ss 4 Frcs | S 3 JOt-SAN | 
SP PE At Dijon the buſineſs of the Hugonots ſtill troubling the king, and he deſiring, for 
Gente his own eye and for the N ſatisfaction, to get the prince of Conde — their 
dexterouſly hands, cauſed a petition to be preſented by the kinſmen of the princeſs his mother, 
referred by wherein, relating in her name the imputation that had been laid upon her, of having 
= 3 been privy to the death of the prince her huſband, and the ſentence that had been 
ment ofParis, given againſt her by udges that were not competent, nor capable to ſentence her, 
concerning an they demanded, that ſhe, having till then been kept in priſon, at St. Jeban d Angely, 
Imputation the king diſanulling the firſt ſentence, would be pleaſed to grant that the parliament 
dk de 5 of Paris, a natural and competent judge, might hear her cauſe, and having diſcuſſed 
do her Huf, the proofs, give ſentence upon it: To which petition the king anſwered, That if the 
band's Death, Princeſs's kinſmen would oblige themſelves to put her into the power of the parliament 
is cleared of Paris. he would diſannul and make void the ſentence that had been given, and 
thereof by the yould refer the caſe to the aforeſaid parliament, into whoſe power the princeſs was to 
Parliament, : Tay nes aff : G 5 P 
having pro- be delivered within the ſpace of four months. This ſerved for a colour and excuſe to 
miſed firſt to take away ſuſpicion from the Hugonoets, to deprive them of power to detain the per- 
turn Catho- fon of the prineeſs and of her ſon. And the king ſent the marquis de Piſani to St. Fe- 
2 and that Han, who, tho' the Hugonots murmured at it, brought them both away to Paris, 
er Son ſhould , , j a ; : 
be inſtructed Where the princeſs having declared, that ſhe would live for the time to come in the ca- 
in the ſame tholick religion, was abſolved by the parliament of that imputation that had been laid 
Religion. againſt her; the prince of Conde remaining not only in the King's power, but inſtruct- 
ed and bred up in the catholick religion. | , ts ITO 2 CLP 
The duke of Montmorancy came likewiſe to the city of Dijon, and there took poſ- 
ſeflion of his office of eonſtable; the Hugonots being thus deprived of thoſe props; | 
wherewith they had deſigned to uphold themſelves. The pope was by theſe live! 
The Pope al- effects very much confirmed of the king's ſincerity, who already was wholly avert: 
| moſt aſſured from them, and wholly intent to ſecure the ſtate of religion within his obedience : 
of the Kings He ſhewed tbe ſame inclination by the ſtri& orders, and particular commiſſions which 


| e he had given to reſtore the uſe of the maſs in all thoſe places from whence it had 


him, and been taken; and he laboured continually in ſeeking means to reſtore the eſtates of the 
| ſhews himſelf clergy poſſeſſed by others, which, by reaſon of the difficulty of the matter, proved 


_— from yery hard and troubleſome ; for the lords and Gentlemen, who, in reward of their 
Others. 


ſervices had obtained them, and had already poſſeſſed them a great while, could hard- 
ly be brought to leave them without equivalent recompences; which by reaſon of the 
number of the pretenders, and the narrowneſs of affairs, in a time of ſo great diſtrac- 
tion, it was not poſſible to ſatisfy; yet the king, with infinite patience and dexterity 
ſtudied how to compoſe things, ſo that if he could not altogether, he did at leaſt in 
part ſatisfy the clergy, tho? of neceſſity many of the principal of them could not be 
abſolutely contented z but diſcreet perſons commended both the king's inclinations, 
and dexterous manner of finding a way to compoſe intereſts that were ſo oppoſitely 
diverſe and repugnant. Er os Og 1D : e | 
Theſe things brought by fame unto the court of Rome, did opportunely promote the 
king's intereſts ; but much more were they. helped on by the contrary circumſtances, 
which troubled the mind of the pope, and of that court; for ſchiſm was in a manner 
totally ſettled ; the parliament continued diligently to hinder, that none ſhould go 
ſue for benefices at Rome, and whoſoever procured any by ſuch ſuits, did not certainly 
obtain the poſſeſſion of them; the king, by ſome one of the great council, did ſtill diſ- 
patch ſpiritual Oeconomies to the biſhopricks,and other cures of ſouls that were vacant z 
the name of the apoſtolick ſee ſeemed to be utterly forgotten ; and the king's forces 
Proſpering, it was doubted he would demand abſolution no more; the 3 of 
5 | 5 . Ho Nevers 
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Nevers having ſaid publickly at his departure, that they ſhould not look to have any 1593. 
more ambaſſadors ſent to Rome: Wherefore though the treaty was ſet on foot again 
by means of cardinal Gondi, and that d Oſat continued to treat with Sanneſio, and 
with cardinal Aldobrandino, yet the pope fearing the miſchief that was imminent, 


q : 


and conſidering the example of other ſtates that had withdrawn themſelves from the 
obedience of the apoſtolick Tee was wonderful anxious, by reaſon of the danger of 
this diviſion, 0 this was added the king's confederacy contracted with the ſtates of 
Holland; and the league which was ſtill in treaty with England; Whereupon, it was 
doubted'that fo near confederacy being made with hereticks, religion would in ſome 
part be injured by it. That which, the more incited the pope, was the ſharp War 
made by the turk in Hungary; for being conſtrained to think of the progreſs of the 
common en emy on that ſide, he deſired to appeaſe the tumults of France, that he might 
turn all Kis forces to the maintenance and benefit of the commonweal of chriſtians; for 
all thoſe reaſons being reſolved within himſelf to condeſcend to the king's benediction, 
to which he thought himſelf obliged in conſcience, he began to think of ſoftning the . 


The pope my 


catholick king; and therefore beſides ſatisfy ing him in all his demands, he reſolved to ſends Hl. Ne- 
ſend his nephew Giovan Franceſco Aldobrandino into Spain under colour of treating of phew Ciswan 
the affairs of Hungary, but withatto negotiate the abſolution of France; to which he Franceſco Al: 
laboured to bring the king of Spain gently, by ſhewing that he depended much upon % andineint 
his confent: In the mean time by the means of monſieur d Oſſat, he ſecretly let the king eng 
© know that things were already ripe, and that if he ſent new miniſters to treat, the ab 
lution perchance might be concluded. | | 


us. 
ud and alſo of the 


The king defirous to reconcile himſelf fully to the church, thought at firſt to ſend King'sabſolu: | 


à gallant embaſſy ; but being informed of the pope's intention, who deſired that tha 
bufinefs ſhould paſs privately, and with terms of very great ſubmiſſion, he determined 
to ſend only Jaques Davy ſieur du Perron, who ſhould treat of matters together with 
d Oſſat, being alfo deſirous in caſe the buſineſs ſhould not take effect, that the manner 
of treating might not make it the more eminent and remarkable. Theſe men ſeaſon- 
ably making uſe of the conjunEture'of prefers. affairs, managed the king's intentions 
modeſtly and dexterouſly, ſhewing no leſs the proſperouineſs of his enterprizes, which 
at laſt had gained him the whole Kingdom; than his piety and molt ardent affection 
towards religion, from whence proceeded his infinite patience, hardened to bear ſo 
many repulſes as had. been given him by the pope. But thoſe that were well verſed. 
in the affairs of the World, gave looſe. reins to their diſcourſe concerning thoſe very 
things which much troubled the pope, and faid freely through the court, that in the 
end the king's patience would turn into fury, and that having ſubdued his enemies, 
and made himſelf a peaceable maſter of his eſtate, it was to be doubted he would care 
put little to reconcile himſelf to the pope, or rather it was to be feared, that with a 
dangerous ſchiſm in the church of God, he would attempt to revenge ſo many paſt 
injuries and perſecutions; and upon theſe points they repeated and alledged thoſe 
reafons, for which it was juſt and convenient to receive and ſatisfy him: The pope 
being between two contrary reſpects, one not to alienate nor offend the catholick king 
the other not to loſe the obedience of the kingdom of France, went very warily; and 
endeavourd, that time; the courſe of things, patience and dexterity might unlooſe 
that fo difficult and fo dangerous knot: He knew that thoſe that too part with the 
king of France had reaſon on their fide 3 that at length there was enough ſaid; and 
enough done; to aſſure the ſincerity of his converſion, and that by ſtanding firm 
n againft fo many repulſes, he had merited the pardon and reconciliation of the church: 
but on the other fide he doubted the Spaniards might upbraid him, that they had been 
more conſtant, and more jealous defenders of the majeſty of religion than he, and 
he thought it very hard to alienate king Philip an ancient and confirmed defender of 
the church, for a prince, which, till then, had ever been an enemy, and a perſecu- 
tor of it; to this was added, that the merits of the King of Spain towards the apa- 3 
ſtolick ſee, and the many enterprizes he had done for the ſervice of chriſtendom add 1927 
of religion, had gotten him ſo great authority in the Roman church, that it ſeemed 1 
not fit 5 the pope to determine a matter of ſo great conſequence; without his liking e cir}; 
and conſent. waa, © 


Clement the 


But whilſt the pope dexterouſly protrac̃ts this determination, the king's forces gain- Seventh loſt 


ing every day greater power, and greater fame, conſtrained him to come to a conclu- 2828 
ſion; and the words of monſignor Serafino wrought much upon him; who diſcourſing Eighth wail 
. | [8] 1 | often loſe France, | 


of the affairs. 
ſo- of Hungary, 


the Pope that 
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1595, often with him, and, according to his wonted liberty, mingling jeſts with ſerious mat- 
ters, being aſked by the pope what the court ſaid about that buſineſs ; anſwered, that 
it was now a common ſaying, that Clement the ſeventh hath loft England, and Clement 
the eighth would loſe France: Which conceit having pierced deeply into the pope's 
mind, ſpurred on by the evidence of reaſon, and the effectual ſollicitations of the Vene- 
tian and Florentine ambaſſadors, he determined to take his reſolution upon his nephew's 

relation, who aſſured him that in Spain mens minds were no longer 5 ardent as they 
were wont to be in the affairs of France, and that being execedingly exhauſted of 
money, and weary of the war, they would make no great ſtir at the determination 

of Rome, though they yet ſhewed perſeverance; deſiring that the reſolutions of his Ho- 
lineſs might be protracted for ſome few days more, out of a delire to better their 
own conditions, than out of any hope they had that the king of France at laſt ſhould 
not obtain abſolution: Wherefore the pope taking courage, after he had oftentimes 
felt the pulſe of the duke of Seſſa, the Spaniſh ambaſlador, 7 5 that poiat, he at laſt. 
could not but tell him, that the taking a courſe about the affairs of France could no 
longer be deferred, and that therefore he was reſolved to hear the: opinions of the car- 

dinals about it, to the end that with their advice he might determine what ſhould be 
thought moſt convenient. The duke of Szſa believed that the pope would hear and 
gather the votes of the cardinals in the wonted conſiſtory, and in the wonted man- 
ner, and knowing that many of them depended upon the will of the catholick king, 
and that many others of themſelves diſſented from the king of France his abſolution, 
did not argue much upon that particular, becauſe upon a diligent ſcrutiny of the 

votes, he was of opinion that the abſolution would not paſs in the conſiſtory, and 

he was certain the pope would not do contrary to what the plurality of votes ſhoufd 

The Pope that deternine : But Clement, who would not refer a thing of ſo great weight, managed 


he might have till then with infinite dexterity, to multiplicity of opinions, which if they ſhould be 
the more free laid open, would appear to be guided with particular intereſts and reſpects, after he 


and ſecure o- 5.14.0 . : * | 
Wy had brought the catholick k baſſad t to refuſe that the buſineſs ſhould be 
pinion of the ad Droug e OURS but having called the conſiſtory, af. 


College of Put in conſultation, went not the ordinary way, 
Cardinals, re- ter he had read the king's letters and ſupplications, declared that he would hear the 
ſolves to hear counſel of the cardinals about them; yet not briefly and confuſedly at one only time, 
them 4 but that they ſhould one by one come into his chamber, where no other body being 
FT he world hear ther privately ; and gave them charge that they ſhould come 
| 25 every day ſeverally to private audience, and to diſcourſe with him concerning 

the preſent buſineſs. The pope (ſhewing by this prudent manner, that he would ex- 

clude all private reſpects, and give the cardinals confidence to tell their opinions freely, 

without fear that they ſhould be diſcovered) reſerved unto himſelf the arbitrement of 

the determination, being able, when all had ſpoken, to declare what pleaſed him beſt, 

and to ſay in which opinion the major part of votes concurred, ſo that none might 

be able to oppoſe or contradict: And juſt fo it came to paſs; for having firſt cauſed 

ſolemn prayers to be made in every church in the city, and having in hin. ſelf ſhewed 

ſigns of profound and ſingular devotion, he, for the ſpace of many days, heard the 

cardinals one by one; and finally, being all met in the conſiſtory, he ſaid he had 
heard the opinions of all the cardinals, and that two thirds of them voted that the 

The Pope in king of France ſhould be abſolved from cenſures, and received into the boſom of the 
2 church; and that therefore he would treat with the king's procurators, and in his 
two thirds of name impoſe upon them thoſe penances and thoſe conditions which he ſhould think 
the Cardinals moſt profitable and advantagious for the ſervice of God, and the exaltation of the 


had voted the church. Cardinal Marc Antonio Colonna would have contradicted, and ſtanding up, 


abſolution of began already to ſpeak ; but the pope impoſed him ſilence, ſaying, it had been ſuffi- 


H he IV. : g 5 
D bet ciently conſulted of already, and determined with the plurality of votes; and there- 


fore he was fore he did not mean that ſhould be any more put in:o diſputation, which had once 


reſolved to been ordered and decided. | 


8 In this manner having diſmiſt the conſiſtory, the pope betook himſelf to treat wich 


about it, the King's procurators concerning the conditions, which already had been debated ma- 


ny days by the means of cardinal Toledo, who though a Spaniard by birth, and a je- 
ſuit by profeſſion, yet either becauſe his conſcience did ſo perſwade him, or for ſome 
other reaſon, was favourably inclined to the king's affairs; and though he laboured 

much, becauſe the pope would needs declare that abſolution Null that had been given 
him by the French prelates at St. Denis, and the king ſtood to have it approver ng 
e TE: | confirmec 
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confirmed by his accompliſhment, and becauſe many things oppoſed the publication of 1595 
the council of Trent, which the pope by all means urged to have; and moſt of all be- 1 
cauſe the pope preſſed to have the decree made in favour of the Hugonots to be brok- 
en and diſanulled, which could not be done without ſtirring up new Wars 3 yet ſuch 
was the dexterity and prudence of the king's procurators, and ſuch the moderation of 
the pope, that with convenient words and clauſes all things were ſer right in ſuch man- 
ner, that the reputation of the catholick ſee was kept whole, and the king was not put 
into a neceſſity of new perturbations. - | | rcd pee 


* 


Things being ſettled and concluded, the pope; upon the 16th day of September, went Upon ther6el 
with all the cardinals in their pontifical habits into the porch of St. Peter's, where of Sept. 1595 
he ſitting in the throne prepared for that purpoſe, and encompaſſed with all the car- ro bs, hr 


dinals, except Aleſſandrino and Aragon, who were not pteſent at that ſolemnity; Fagues gt. Peters 
Davy and Arnaud di Oſſat appeared in the habit of private prieſts, and belag be 8 


king's proxy in their hands, upon their knees preſented the petition to the ſecretary Ceremony ab- 
of the Holy Office, which being publickly read, the ſecretary ſtanding at the foot of the = Henry 
throne, pronounced the pope's decree, which containing the narrative of the whole A en 1 | 
| buſineſs, did appoint and ordain that Henry of Bourbon king of France and Navarre, heis received 
ſhould be abſolved from cenſures, and received into the boſom of the church, being in the boſom 
at that preſent obliged to abjure all hereſies held formerly by him to undergo the of the Church 
ublick penance that ſhould be enjoined him, and obſerve the conditions eſtabliſhed _. -_. -... 
y his holineſs, which were theſe following: That the catholick religion ſhould be The mm 
introduced into the principality of Bearne, and four monaſteries of ien and nuns at Nome, to b. 
founded there: That the council of Trent ſhould be received in the whole kingdom obſerved by 
of France, except in thoſe things that might diſturb it, which the pope was willing to the King of | 
diſpenſe withal : That within the term of one year the prince of Conde ſhould be given Tren 

to be bred up in the hands of chotholicks: That in the diſpoſing of benefices and other 

matters, he ſhould obſerve the courſe agreed upon with the kings his predeceſſors, 

taking away all abuſes : That catholick perſons, and ſuch as were of exemplary life, 
ſhould be nominated unto prelacies : Thar alllands and goods taken from churches 
and religious places ſhould be reſtored without a judicial way, and without contradic- 
tion: That thoſe that were elected into magiſtracy ſhould be perſons no way ſuſpected 
of hereſie, nor ſuch as favoured hereticks, either directly or indirectly, but ſuch as 

ſhould not tolerate them, fave in what could not be done without tumult and war! 

And that he ſhould give account of his converſion and abjuration to all chriſtian. 

princes. The ſpiritual penance injoined him were, that every Sunday and holy-day 
| i ſhould hear a conventual maſs, either in his own chappel, or ſome other church: 
That, according to the cuſtom of the kings of France, he ſhould hear maſs every 
day, and that upon ſome ſet days of the week he ſhould fay certain Yrayes: That he 

ſhould faſt Fridays and Saturdays, and receive the communidn publik four times in 
The procurators accepted the conditions, and the publick ingroſſments were de- The King's 
manded by them; and then kneeling down at the Gate of St. Peters church, they Procurators | 
with a loud voice abjured the hereſies that were contained in a certain writing ; after 8 17975 | 
which abjuration, being touched upon the head by cardinal Santa Severina the chief Na chere 
penitentiary with his rod of office, they received abſolution: at which action the do with a loud 
Gates of St. Peter's church were opened, the whole church reſounded with Joyful Voice abjure 
muſical voices, and the caſtle of St. Angelo with all its artillery gave ſigns of extra- 5 poſs of 
ordinary joy and gladneſs: the procurators cloathed in their prelatical habits were pre- belief. © Fee 
| ſent at the maſs in the wonted place of the French ambaſſadors; after which they 

went to St. Louis the French church, where the joys and rejoycings were redoubled ; 

the court and the people ef Rome expreſſing infinite contentment, the one being much 

inclined to favour the French, and the other rejoycing at the re-union of ſo noble and 
ſo principal a kingdom. ENS . 0 Jas 
The pope deputed cardinal Toledo legat to the kingdom of Fance; but afterward, Cardinal 4 
| whatſoever the occaſion was, having changed his mind, he appointed cardinal Aleſſan- ſandro Medici, 
dro de Medici, he who ſucceeded him in the papacy. The procurators who had hap- — . _—_— 
pily brought ſo hard a matter, and of 1o great conſequence unto a concluſion; were x Ih is ap- 
at ſeveral times by the ſame pope created cardinals, having ofien publickly ſaid, that pointed Legat 
the modeſty and prudent managery of them both had overcome thoſe infinite difficul- into France. 
ties that aroſe in his mind about the ER of that buſineſs; | 
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The news of the abſolution was brought unto the king by Aleſſandro del Bene; gif. 
patched poft from Nome; who thinking to find him at Zyoxs, arrived there when he 
was already departed to return to Paris: For, having concluded a general truce with 
the duke of Mayenne for three months, to the end, that the conditions of agreement 
might be conveniently treated of, and the event expected of matters at Rome, which 
went more flowly than was believed, the king (having ſettled the affairs of that pro- 
vince, and given way to treat an agreement alſo with the duke of Nemours, and his 
brother, the marquiſs of St. Sorlin) was returned ſpeedily to Paris; to attend the buſi- 
neſs of Picardy, where the arms of the Spaniards made themſelves. be ſharply felt: In 
which time, the mareſchal de Bois Dauphin, one of the duke of Mayenne's neareſt de- 
pendents ſubmitted himſelf to his obedience : And on the other fide; the duke of Elbeuf 
— reconciled unto him, had eftabliſhed a truce with the duke of Mercæur for 


Bretagne; ſo that all things in all places inclined to favour the pacification of the king- 


dom, fave only that on the fide towards Flanders, by reaſon of the new war kindled 
FREY with the the Spaniards, there aroſe by little and little new occaſions of per- 


bation and trouble. 
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Hp HIS Boot relates the progreſe of the Spaniſh Forces in Picardy ; the tak- 
I ing. and recovery of Han; the fiege of Caſtalet; che defign of the the 
Conde de Fuentes, General of the Forces in Flanders, 70 befiege Cambray; Zhe 


ee e ons for that purpoſe : To facilitate that enterpriſe, be refolves to befiege 


Dourlans firſt, and fits down before it: The French Commanders on the other 
fide prepare themſelves to relieve it; they attempt to put in men; and come 


to a Battle, the Spaniards gets the Victory, and the Admiral Villars is flain; 
with many of the Nobility : The Conquerors florm Dourlans with a very great 
ſlaughter : The Spaniſh Army beleaguers Cambray ; the Duke of Nevers, who 


was arrived a while before for the defence of that P-»inte, ſends his Son the 
young Duke of Rhetelois to relieve the befieged, who fortunately paſſes thorough 
the Enemies Camp, and enters the Town. After him the fieur de Vic gets 
in, und they 3 0 themſelves conſtantly. The People ill ſatisfied with the 
Government of Balagny, who had gotten that Principality; mutiny; make 
themſelves Maſters of a Gate, and open it to the Spaniards ; the French re- 
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tire into the Citadel, where finding neither Ammunition nor Vittual, they 


are conſtrained to ſurrender; the Conde de Fuentes grants them honourable 
Conditions. The King departing from Bourgongne, marches to relieve them, 
but come not time enough: He tonſults what is beſt to be done, and reſolves 
mours and the Duke of Joyeuſe, and finally alſo with the Duke of May- 
enne, who comes to wait upon the King before la Fere. Albert Cardinal and 
Archduke of Auſtria comes out of Spain to Govern the Low-Countries ; he puts 


relief into la Fere by means of Nicolo Baſti ; but the King lackens not the 


fiege for all that. The Archduke reſolves to try if he could raiſe him by divers 


fron, and ſuddenly aſſaults Calais, and takes it: He obtains Guines, Jays 


hege to Ardres, which yields for want of Men to defend it: la Fere yields 
to the King at the fame Time, who finding his Army in an ill condition, re- 
cots 4 2 5 180 K of | 


ſolves 


to befiege la Ferre; there follows an Accommodation with the duke of Ne- 
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1595. ſolves to diſband it. Cardinal de Medici, the Pope's Legat, arrives in 
France, and is received there with great Honour. An Accommodation is 
treated with the Duke of Mercœur, who artificially prolongs it. The King 
aſſembles the States in the City of Rouen to provide moneys, and ſettle the 
Afﬀairs of the Kingdom; being indiſpeſed, be retires into the Quarters about 
Paris. The Spaniards ſurprize Amiens the chief City of Picardy. The King 
exceedingly ſtricken with that loſs, reſolves to befiege it without Delay ; the 
varieties of the fiege and defence are related. The Archduke marches with a 
very potent Army to relieve that Place ; the Armies face one another many days, 
and have divers encounters : Me Archduke retires, and the befieged City ſur- 
renders. The King makes an incurfion into the County of Artois ; but becauſe 
of the Winter and of the Plague, he retires. A treaty of Agreement between 
the two Crowns is introduced by the Cardinal-Legat ; The Deputies of both par- 
ties meet atVervins : The Duke of Mercœur ſubmits himſelf unto the King's Obe- 
dience: After ſome Difficulties in reſpect of the Duke of Savoy, the General 
Peace is at laſt concluded and publiſhed, e 


Atters of War went not on ſo proſperouſly for the king of France 


— — 
—̃ä (V2 


in the confinesof Picardy, as in Bourgong ne, and the Franche Compte, 
[1 _ >. for the Spaniſh forces ordered by commanders of experience and 
mere reſolution, having found in the French either little unanimity, or 
| much weakneſs; beſides the ſlaughter of men which had hap- 
pened in divers encounters had likewiſe made themſelves maſters 
ot many towns and places of importance. | 
FER The duke of Bouillon, and count Philip of Naſſaw, had from 
— the year before proſecuted the war unſucceſsfully in the dutchy 
of Luxembourg, and made divers incurſions into it; where having poſſeſſed themſelves 
of ſome places of ſmall conſequence, they {were ſo ſtraitened by count Mansfelt*s 
army, but much more by the inundation of the rivers, and the exceſſive abundance 
of waters, that they were neceſſitated to retire, one into the city of Sedan, the other 
by ſea into Holland; and though the duke of Bouillon had afterwards in the beginning 
of the year raiſed the ſiege of Ila Ferre which the Spaniards had laid, yet that was done 
_ by art, than force, and except ſome incurſions, things were quietly ſettled on 
that ſide. „ | „Co 13 x STR TOR 
By the Death But the archduke Erneſt dying unexpectedly in the beginning of March the Conde 
of the Arch- de Fuentes took the Government of the Low-Countries, who full of warlike ſpirits, 
am _ py and deſires to reſtore the reputation of the Spaniſh forces applied his mind with all 
me of ene diligence to reform the diſcipline of the militia, which he had ſeen flouriſh gloriouſly 
Low-countries in the time of the duke of Parma; wherefore count Charles of Mansfelt being gone 
s given to the to ſerve the emperor in the war of Hungary, he was left alone to the adminiſtration 
Count de Fu. of both civil and military affairs, and making uſe of the aſſiſtance of the ſieur de la 
— Charts; Motte, the prince of Avellino, monſieur de Roſne, and count Giovan Giacopo Belgiojoſo, 
of Manzfelt and colonel de la Berlotte, old experienced commanders, that were obſervant of mi- 
goes to ſerve litary diſcipline, he had not only quieted a great part of thoſe that mutinied for want 
the Emperor of pay, but alſo reforming and re-ordering the companies of every nation, and filling 
1 of them up with old ſoldiers, he had brought himſelf into ſuch a condition, that with 
OE army more valiant than numerous, he might put himſelf upon the attempt of ſome 
_ Gallant enterpriſe ; which whilſt he was contriving in his mind, they of the province 
of Haynaultand of the county of Artois propounded unto him the taking of Cambray, 
offering a good number of men, and great contributions in money as ſoon as they ſhould 
ſee the army encamped before that city, from whence thoſe provinces received great 
and continual damage with the interruption of commerce and the hinderance of til- 
lage. The archbiſhop of Cambray made the ſame requeſt, who having been driven 
out from the power of that town, profered likewiſe money and ſoldiers, provided 
the Spaniards would attempt to recover it. This enterprize ſeemed great and mag- 
nificent to the Conde de Fuentes, as well by reaſon of the greatneſs and ſplendour of the 
city and its territory, as for the Glory he ſhould attain thereby; for ſince the time 
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it was gotten by the duke of Alancon, the Sapaniſb forces had never had the heart ts 1 595: 
venture the recovery; and the duke of Parma himſelt, either withdrawn by more 
neceſſary occaſions, or diſwaded by the difficulty of effecting it, had given it over. 
But if the enterpriſe carried with ſo great reputation, it carried alſo no leſs difficulty by 
reaſon of the ſtrength of the city and caſtle, of the number of the people, the riches 
of the inhabitants, the Garriſon which monſieur de Balagny kept in it, and many 
other circumſtances which repreſented themſelves to the conſideration of the count, 
who tho? in mind he was reſolved to attempt it, did yet diſſemble it prudently, ma- 
king thoſe preparations maturely, which he thought convenient, that he might not 
ſtrike in vain. | | 8 

But while being intent upon this action, he was preparing matters, a new emerge 
that ſprung up in Picardy did, with very great and reciprocal danger, haſten the mo- g,,.,,, Gd. 
tion of the war. Han, a conſiderable town in that province, was governed by the vernor of Has 
fieur de Gomeron, who having in the declining of the league taken a reſolution to join agrees with 


with the Spaniards, agreed to receive what Garriſon they ſhould think fit, not only de Paniards, 


into the town, but alſo into the caſtle; to which effect Ceccho de Sangro being come ind receives 
with eight hundred Halian foot, and ſignor Olmeda with two rns, 3 
hundred Walloons, and four hundred Germans, Gomeron tho? he admitted them into but not into 
the town, would not yet admit them into the caſtle, fearing leſt being become the the Caſtle. 
ſtronger, they ſhould attempt to drive him out of the place; upon which doubt, 

there having paſt many letters and meſſages, at laſt Gomeron was perſuaded by Don 

Alvaro Oſorio, Governor of la Fere, to go into Flanders, where he ſhould receive not 

only the full ſum of money that had been promiſed him, but alſo fitting ſecurity to "6 
continue in the Government of the place; wherefore he having left his brother-in-law Coneron hav- 
the ſieur POrvilliers and his mother in the Government of the caſtle, went himſelf ins left the 


mL | | X | | ? Sieur 4 Orwil. 
with his two younger brothers to Aniwerp, where the Conde de Fuentes, incenſed by lies in the 


the ambiguity of his faith, made him and his brothers be kept priſoners, and wrote Caſtle of Han, 


to Orvilliers, that if he did not put the caſtle into the hands of his commanders, he Ses into f lan- 


would make himſelf ſatisfaction with @omeren's head. But Orvilliers no leſs doubtful “ There be 


than his brother-in-law, (tho? the mother, anxious for the ſafety of her ſons, prefſed her 25 
him very much) could not tell what reſolution to take, but ſometimes intimating to Conde de Fun- 
the Spaniards that he would give them the caſtle, ſometimes treating with the duke of 5. 
Longueville, and monſieur d Humieres the king's lieutenant in that province to brin 
them in ſecretly to ſuppreſs the Spaniſh Garriſon that lay in the town, kept both parties ren 
long in hope, till monſieur d Humieres proffering him larger conditions, and that Governor of 
all the Spaniſb commanders that ſhould be taken, ſhould be given to him to exchange Picard, kilbd 
| Gomeron, he reſolved at laſt to adhere unto the French; Wherefore (the duke of Lon- oy a Muſket- 
gueville having been flain a while before, with a muſket-ſhot, received by chance in Mc 
a volley which his ſoldiers gave him in honour) his brother the count de St. Paul, to 

whom the king had granted the ſame Government, having ſent to the duke of Bouillon 

to meet him at St. Quintin, reſolved to attempt that enterpriſe, though by reaſon of 
the doubt of Orvilliers's fidelity, and becauſe of the ſtrength of the Garriſon it was 

thought very difficult. Monſieur d Humieres undertook the charge of ordering the 

buſineſs, and that he might effect it proſperouſly, took very great care to gather to- 

gether all the Gentry of the province, and all the ſoldiery that was in the neighbour- 

ing Garriſons. . SO; 2 Oe DIST 115 

In the mean time the Conde de Fuentes having ſettled the affairs of Flanders in good 

order, was advanced with eight thouſand foot and two thouſand horſe unto the con- The Conde dj 
fines to take in Caſtelet, a place built by king Henry the ſecond, in the time of the wars Fuente: goes 
with the emperor Charles the fifth upon the confines of the territory of Cambray; _ e : 
and becauſe the taking of this place was neceſſary to the beſieging of that city, he had ©, 3 
encamped himſelf before it, and battered it with twelve pieces of cannon, which not a Befign afte 
interrupting the deſigns of the French, who thought it much more conſiderable to take ward to beſiege 
Han, than to relieve Caſtelet, had taken the field with four thouſand foot and above C 
one thouſand horſe, encamping ſometimes in one place, ſometimes in another, in the | 
quarters about that town. But though they diſſembled it, and made ſhew to have The 5 


ſome other deſign, yet their 1 ſo near, and ſome proviſions that Orvilliers f. * | 
e 


made in the caſtle, had put Ceccho de Sangre, and the other Spaniſh commanders in the Caſtle, 
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a jealouſy, who doubting of that which indeed was. true, determined to ſhut up the Edge = 
» and Counterſcarp. 
there | 


paſſage of thoſe ways that went from the city £2 the Eſplanade of the caſtle 
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1595. there being three that led thither, they drew a traverſe crols every one ; raiſing thera 
with barrels and earth, and made holes through the houſes on all ſides, that with 
their ſmall ſhot they might gall the place that extended it ſelf from the city to the 
moat and raveline before the caſtle Gate; and for more ſecurity, they ſent with 
ſpeed to the Conde de Fuentes, letting him know the ſuſpicion they had, and deſiring 

relief. a . 
Orvilliers ha- The French on the other ſide, being aſſured of Orvilhers's fidelity, by many of his 


ving agr kinſmen that were in the army, drew near betimes in the evening between the Gate 

yu of the caſtle, and that of the town which led to the way of Noyon; but the per- 

a ſtrong Party dues that lay without the works, having given the Spaniards notice of the enemies 

into theCaſtle. arrival, Ceccho de Sangro cauſed many cannon-ſhot to be made that way, whereby the 

French knowing that the Garriſon was advertiſed, and in order to receive the affault, 
reſolved to enter into the caſtle, and go down to fall _ the town on that ſide : The 
The Fresch go count de St. Paul with all the cavalry, and a body of a thouſand foot ſtood firm in 

2 mae the field: Monſieur d' Humieres and the duke of Bouillon went into the caſtle, where 

| attack the the difficulty of aſſaulting the enemy appeared exceeding great; for the Gate of the 

Spaniards that raveline was ſo narrow, that it forced them to go out but few at once ſtragling, 

| holdtheTown and as they went forth, they. came upon the Eſplanade which lay open to the ſhot of 

| the town, wherefore they would not put themſelves in ſo manifeſt danger in the 

darkneſs of the night, but ſtaying for the morning, reſolved to open the Gate of re- 

lief, which was walled up, and through it, go down without oppoſition into the 

moat, from whence cutting away part of the counterſcarp, they might come forth up- 

on the flank of the caſtle, in a place that was not ſubje& to their ſhot. This they 

effected at ſun-riſe, and being divided into three ſquadrons, each of which had one 

hundred Gentlemen compleatly armed in the front of it, they marched on to fall up- 

vn thoſe of the town, who ſtanding ready at their works, received the aſſault very 

valiantly. The conflict was ſharp and obſtinate, fighting on both ſides with old ſol- 

diers, full of experience and valour, but the event had different ſucceſs in the three 

ſeveral places where they fought z for monſieur 4 Humieres being fallen on to aſſault 

the traverſe that was guarded by Baldaſſare Carracciolo and Marcello del Giudice, was 
not only oppoſed, but after two hours fight repulſed with much blood; on the other 

ſide, upon the left hand where the ſieur de Seſavalle, and colonel Ja Croix aſſaulted 

the traverſe guarded by ſignor Olmeda, they fought with equal fortune without ad- 

vantage; but in the middle way, where the viſdame of Amiens, and the Governor 

of Noyon aſſaulted Ceccho de Sangro, after they had fought a great while, (Ceccho ha- 

ving received two wounds with a pike) the French broke thro! the traverſe, and 

though they found a firm reſiſtance every where, yet they got near to the Porte de 

Noyon, which they had deſigned to open, and bring in the count de St. Paul at it; but 

Ceccho taking a reſolutien in the extremity of the danger, cauſed the houſes of that 

quarter to be ſet on fire, which carried by a proſperous wind for him, followed the 

French 1o cloſe at the heels, that it conſtrained them to retire, the flame making ſuch 

havock, that they were fain to ceaſe the aſſault : It was already noon, and the ſoldiers 

being weary every where, ſlackened the fight; and yet monſieur 4 Humieres ſeeing the 

wind turn, and the flames of the fire fly towards the Spaniards, ſet his ſquadron again 

in order, and placing himſelf in the front, went to renew the aſſault, in the beginning 

whereof he received a muſket-ſhot in the head, and fell down dead upon the Ground; 

which accident abated not the courage of his men, but being relieved by the duke of 

Bouillon with freſh forces, they at laſt poſſeſſed themſelves of the Porte de Noyon, by 

which the count de St. Paul entring with the reſt of the army, the Spaniards ſtraitned 

on all ſides, never turned their backs, but ſtil] couragiouſly fighting, retired into the 

fauxbourg de St. Sulpice, where having fought till night, and the relief not appearing, 

which they expected from the Conde de Fuentes, ordering their pikes, they made ſhew 

that they would yield themſelves ; but the French either incenſed for the death of mon- 

fieur d Humieres, or by reaſon of their moſt ardent hatred againſt the Spaniards, proſe- 

cuted the victory without regard, and would have put them all to the ſword, if the 

deſire of recovering Gomeren had not perſuaded them to take many priſoners. Of the 

Spaniards ſide there were killed about eight hundred men; Cecchs de e e e e 

Carracciolo, ſignor Olmeda, Ferrante Nimfa, Marcello del Giudice, and Aleſſandro Bran- 

caccio, were all taken priſoners, with many other officers and ſoldiers. Of the French 


were killed about one hundred and twenty ſoldiers, and forty Gentlemen, among which 


colone} 


colonel la Croix, the ſieurs de® Bayancourt, des Maſieres, lieutenant to monſieur de I 


Surville, and many captains of foot. Among the wounded were colonel Lierville, * The French 


and the ſieurs de Arpajon, and de Chalande. E498 1 Las Haran- 
. The Conde de Fuentes, having received intelligence of the aſſault which his ſoldiers “ 
expected, left the duke of Paſtrana at the ſiege of Caſtalet, and went with a part of 

the army to relieve them; but being come the day after the fight within three miles 

of Han, he heard the news of their misfortune, and not thinking it fit to attempt any 

thing for that time, returned to proſecute the ſiege he had begun; whereby the French 

remaining free poſſeſſors of the town and caſtle, left the ſieurs de Seſſavalle and Plain- 

ville with a convenient Garriſon in the town, and conſigned Ceccho de Sangro, and ma- 

ny priſoners to Orvilliers, with the exchange of which he might redeem the ſieur de 
Gomeron : But the event of the buſineſs proved very different, for the priſoners hay. Many priſo- 
ing ſecretly dealt with a Neapolitan, (who, as the fieur de Gomeror's rider lived in 32 
the caſtle), they came to an agreement, that he, and two other ſoldiers of the Gar- 4 Orvilliers, 
riſon, ſhould free them out of the room where they were ſhut up, and furniſh them that he might 
with arms, fo that they might unexpectedly, not only recover their liberty, but by exchange his 
killing Orvilliers, make themſelves maſters of that fortreſs. The buſineſs ſucceeded brother-in- 
proſperouſly at firſt ; for Ceccho de Sangro with his companions, ſuddenly affaulting 
the Guards at noon-day, poſſeſſed and locked up the caſtle Gate; but running to the 
Governor's chambers to kill him, they found that he with thoſe about him, were alrea« 
dy in a poſture of defence. Whereupon there began a very ſharp fight among them, 
at the noiſe whereof the commanders that lay in the town ſuſpecting the matter ran 
violently to the caſtle, and tried to get in with ladders, and ſo the conflict was redu- 
ced to a third party; but the /talians not having ſtrength to reſiſt in two ſeveral pla- 
ces, made compoſition with Orvilliers, by the means of madam de Gomeron, that open- 
ing the Gate towards the field, they ſhould ſuffer them to go out freely, and he as be- 
fore ſhould remain abſolutely maſter of the caſtle. Thus the priſoners being at li- 
berty, Gomeron remained without hope of help in the power of the Spaniards ;, and yet 
his mother ceaſing not to try all means to free her ſon, had, with tears, prayers, and 
promiſes, brought Orvilliers into ſuch a wavering doubtfulneſs of mind, that he ſeem- 
ed inclined to make a new agreement with the Spaniards ; wherefore ſhejudging that 
if their camp ſhould draw near, he would eaſily reſolve to receive it, writ to the Conde 
de Fuentes, that if he came with the army, Orvilliers would deliver up the caſtle to 
, In the mean time the count had battered the walls of Caſtelet, and given it a vi- 
olent aſſault, which, though it was ſtoutly ſuſtained by thoſe within, yet as they fought 


de Gomeran, 


the fire taking and blowing up all their powder, the ſieur de Liramont, Governor of The Count 4 
the place, was neceſſitated to ſyrrender, and their Goods and perſons being ſafe, he Fuentes, upon 


8 P ö h | 
came forth in a foldierly manner ; whereupon the count having diſpatched that en- — 14 rang | 


terprize, moved with the whole army to draw near to Han; but at his arrival, Orvil- dam 4e Gome- 


liers, more uncertain in his mind than ever, and not knowing what to determine, open- von, comes be- 


ed the Gate that was towards the town, and fled out of the caſtle, retiring to Roys; fore Han: but 


his deſign of 


and the ſieur de Seſſavalle being entred with two hundred ſoldiers, began to fire his taking It not 
artillery againſt the Spaniſb camp, at which the Conde de Fuentes much incenſed, cau- ſucceeding, he 
ſed Gomeron to be brought within ſight of the caſtle, where, in the preſence of all, he cauſes Gome- 


made him to be beheaded, and ſent back his brothers priſoners to the caſtle of Ant- beadelin ght 


werp. The count, perſwaded by the heat of paſſion, was minded to beſiege the town, 1 


but the next day, when that firſt motion was quieted, not being willing to interrupt 
the already intended enterpriſe at Cambray, he raiſed his camp and marched away to 
ſpoil, and pillage the places of that country : At the firſt arrival of his army, Clery 
and Bray, weak towns of that territory, ſtanding upon the river Somme, yielded with- 
out reſiſtance, and to the infinite terror of the country people, they began to plunder 
cattle, and to ſpoil the corn in many places ; but the forces were not yet in readi- 
neſs which the provinces of Artois and Haynault had obliged themſelves to contribute, 
and without them, by reaſon of the great circuit of the town, and the number of the 8 
defendants, the commanders thought not fit to attempt the ſiege: Wherefore the Bnbe. 
count, that his army might not be idle, and to facilitate the enterpriſe of Cambray by ſieges Deur- 
ſhutting up the paſſages in many ſeveral places, reſolved to fall upon Dourlans, a town /an:. 

not very great, but reaſonable ſtrong, and ſituate near the confines, that ſeparate Picar- 

dy from the territory of Canbray; but on the 5 1. above Peronne and . 
; eee | | eur 


law the fieur 
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The Hiftory of the Civil Wars, 


ſieur 7 Arrancourt was in the town, and the ſieur de Ronſoy, as Governor of the caſtle. 


for all the places of that province, that are near the confines,are ſecured by caſtles; the 


moſt part of them ſtronger by ſituation than by art, with walls of the old faſhion, 
flanked only with great towers; but this, either by reaſon of the nearneſs of the dan- 
ger, or of the Governor's diligence, was much bettered by ramparts and ravelines, 


according to the manner of fortifications of our times, The weakneſs of the Garri- 


ſon that was in the town, being very much inferior to what need required, encoura- 
ged the count to ſet himſelf upon that enterpriſe 3 but tho' he reſolved it upon the 
ſudden, and turned that way without loſing a minute's time, yet could not the ſiege 
be laid, and the paſſages blocked up fo ſpeedily, but that the duke of zonillon was 
advertiſed of it, who being taken at unawares, put in four hundred Gentlemen, and 
eight hundred foot; but it was a very pernicious counſel; for, if he had put into 


the town all the foot that he had with him, which was above two thouſand, he 


would not afterwards have been neceſſitated to attempt with ſo great a loſs to re- 
lieve it; and if he had not engaged the Gentry within the circuit of thoſe walls, he 


would have been ſo ſtrong in horſe, that by obſtructing the ways, he might have 
forced them to riſe; but in ſudden occaſions, the wiſeſt perſons do not remember 


There being 
no Comman- 
der of Autho- 
rity in Dod. 
lan, and all 
deſiring to 


command, 


all things. As ſoon as theſe forces were entred into the Garriſon, which, in all, a- 
mounted to the number of eleven hundred foot, and five hundred horſe, the fault 
began to appear; for there being no commander of authority to manage the weight 
of the defence, the lords and Gentlemen of the country who were there, by deſiring 
all to command, put all things in diſorder and confuſion, ſo that their preſence; 
which would have been very proper, very helpful in the field, proved rather deſtruc- 
tive than ſerviceable in the town; And yet every one knowing it was needful to keep 


there grows a the enemy at a diſtance from the walls, they betook themſelves to bring ſome of thoſe 


_ Confuſion a- 
mong the 
Defendants. 


Monſieur de la 
Motte, Camp- 
maſter Gene- 
ral of the Spa- 
nibh Army, is 
ſlain, Monſ. 
de Roſne is cho- 
ſen in his 
- - Place. 


ravelines that were without the circuit of the ramparts into ſo good forwardneſs, as 
to retard the approach of the enemy for ſome days; but the defect of the Garriſon 
appeared. likewiſe in this ; for the Gentlemen did not care to lay hand to the work, 
and _ foot being few in reſpect of the neceſſity, all preparations went on but 
flowly. TO NE 5 | . 6 
The Spaniſh army encamped before Dourlanz upon the fifteenth day of July, and 
the ſame evening Valentine ſieur de la Motte, who executed the office of camp-maſter- 
General, going to view the place near at hand, to reſolve on which fide it ſhould be. 
fitteſt to aſſault it, was killed with a muſket-ſhot in the right eye; a ſoldier, xho, 
from ſmall and low beginnings, paſſing thro? all military degrees, was riſen with a 
moſt renowned fame of valour and experience, unto the eminency of the moſt remark- 


able offices and moſt important commands. The man whom the Conde de Fuentes de- 


ſigned to ſupply his place, was Chriſtian ſieur du Roſne, who, by his ſagacity, (which 
was exceeding great, added to the valour and experience of many years,) had got- 
ten himſelf an infinite reputation among the Spaniards ; and by his counſel, before all 


other things, they began to fortify the quarters of the army, and with forts and half- 
| moons to ſhut up the enemies, as well to hinder the relief that might endeavour to 
get into the town, as to ſecure his camp, which was not very great, ſrom the ſud- 


den aſſaults and attempts of the French. Theſe works being ended, there remained 
to be reſolved, on which ſide the place ſhould be aſſaulted ; Ne many were opinion 
to begin with the caſtle firſt ; and many others finding it very difficule to take the ca- 


 ſtle, advertiſed to poſſeſs themſelves of the town firſt, to facilitate the way to the ta- 


king of the caſtle. But after long conſultation, a third opinion carried it, propound- 
ed by du Roſne, which was, that the town ſhould be aſſaulted on that fide where it 


joined with the caſtle, becauſe at the ſame time a breach might be made in the 
wall, and part of the defence of the caſtle taken away : The 8 of . 


adviſed the ſame, which (in reſpe& of the river Oyſ that paſſes the s more 
eaſy to be made defenſible; whereby the batteries — K be = Sans Nr. better 

ſheltered from any attempt the duke of Bouillon or the count de St. Paul ſhould. 
make; who, it was already known, were with very great diligence drawing their 
forces together, to relieve the Gentry which they unadviſedly ſhut up in the town: 


The firſt violence of the ſiege met with an half-moon without the ramparts, that ſe- 


parated the caſtle from the town; which, tho* of nothing but earth, yet being by 
length of time firmly knit together, did little fear the battering of the cannon : 
Wherefore, monſieur du Roſue having found the ' ſmall fruit of playing upon it, 
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*gan two trenches, to approach covered from the ſhot both of the town and caſtle, 1593. 
and brought them within a ſtone's caſt of the half. moon; but while the defendants be- 
lieved he would continue them to the moat, he ſuddenly cauſed two ſquadrons that 
were prepared ready, one Jtalians, the other Walloons, to ſally out of them: who, 
fome ſcrambling up upon the earth, others clapping ſcaling ladders againſt it, got ſo 
quickly upon the parapet, that they fell in pell mell with the defendants, before the 
artillery of the caſtle could hurt them. The fight was ſhort, but valiant ; for the de- 
fendants were all ſoldiers of experience; and yet their being taken ſo at unawares, was 
the cauſe, that after they had fought a quarter of an hour, being over-power'd by the 
greater number; they were forced to retire; ſaving themſelves within the covered way 
that was without the moat of the town. Monſieur de Roſne entring the half-moon; 
commarided la Berlotte*s Tertia to come and fortify themſelves in that place, havin 
deſigned to make uſe of that ſame poſt to plant his battery in it. The Valloons were di- 
ligent and careful in fortifying themſelves 3 but they of the town were no leſ ready t 
hinder their work; for with three ſacres that were upon a platform of the town; 

and on the other ſide with the artillery from the caſtle, they did ſo play upon the 
place where the beſiegers wrought, that the laughter of them was very great; and yet 
the Italians, Spaniards and Walloons working by turns, the half-moon was at. = 
made defenſible, and in it they planted ſeven culverins, which battered the works of 

the caſtle, and fix cannon that played againſt the wall of the town; inſomuch, that 
having ſhot continually tor two days together, matters were brought to fach a pals; 

that they were ready to open two trenches into the counterſcarp, wherewith approach- 
ing, they might advance to the aſſault. . 


But, in the mean time, tlie duke of Bouillon and the count de St. Paul being joined ; 


place; but not ſo much for the importance of the town, as in reſpect of the great 
number of Gentlemen that were ſhut up in it; and tho? th 


other, tho* they were diligent, and well &rengthned by the enemy. The ſieur de 
Seſavalle's deſign was, to enter into the town with at 


| Pinion (to which the marquis of Belin and the ſieur de Seſſavalle alerted) * they 
e luperin- 


2 a VVV Dourlans, cau- 
of they mutually aſpired) could not endure to hear of ſtaying for his coming, and that ſe, the Com. 
the Glory mould e for him, which he pretended ſhould reſult unto himſelf, __ ny | 


. T3... my 1 = Tell, h 
united; and having leſt Harnando Telles Portocarrero to guard the battery, with twelve Siege, draus 


hundred foot, and Gaſparo Zappogna with a thouſand more to defend their quarters off to meet 


lemings, and the other talians; and on the flanks of them W — 
— W wings 


The Admiral 
Villars fight- 8 g 
An 5 @ Arginvilliers, Governor of Abbeville, and the ſieur de Hacqueville, Governor of 


 Ponteau de Mer, captain Perdriel, and above two hundred Gentlemen of Normandy, 


In 
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two wings of Spaniſh mufkettiers, the duke of Aumale, and monſieur du Roſne follow- 
ed with two ſquadrons of infantry, which had each of them four field-pieces in the 
front; and in the laſt was placed the reft of the cavalry, with the count himſelf, and 
by his ſide a battalion of Germans. | e e 

On the other ſide, the admiral and the duke of Bouillon led the van; the count St. 
Paul was in the battel, and had by him monſieur de Seſſavalle, with the foot that 
were to go into Dearlans, and the marquis of Belin commanded the rear, It was the 
four and twentieth of July, the eve of St. James the apoſtle, and it was near noon, 
when the armies marching mutually to meet, came within fight of one another; 
without delay the French vanguard with very great violence charged the two ſquadrons 
of the enemy's cavalry, whereof that of J/alloons, which was upon the left hand, 
being broken and diſordered by the admiral, manifeſtly ran away; but that of Ha- 
lians, where the prince of Avellino was, did long ſuſtain the fury of the duke of Bouil. 
lon, till the admiral, who had routed and driven away the enemy, drawing near up- 


on the flank, it likewiſe was conſtrained to retire, though without falling into diſor- 


der; but the wings of Spaniſh muſkettiers coming up, the fervice was hot and fu- 


rious, and fo much the more, becauſe the Walloon horſe rallying again, had likewiſe 


faced about, and fought with no leſs courage than the reſt. In the mean time Scſa- 
valle advancing out of hand, to march to Dourlans, fell into one of the ſquadrons of 
foot that followed, being led by the duke of Aumale, and there began between them 
a no leſs fierce encounter than there was among the horſe. But as ſoon as du Roſne 


ſaw thoſe ſquadrons charge one another fo courageouſly, he, with that which he led, 


turning a good pace upon the right hand, poſſeſſed himſelf of a higher Ground, which 
was upon the flank of Seſavalle, and firſt raking through them with his field- pieces 
from thence,and then falling in with two wings of muſkettiers that were in the front of 
his men, did fo great execution upon them, that the ſieur de Seſavalle and colonel St. 
Denis being flain, and all their colours loft, the French foot were ſo diſperſed that 
they could no more be rallied, and the carriages of ammunition remained in the 
power of the enemy. In the mean time the Conde de Fuentes getting up to an higher 
place, from whence he diſcovered the various fortune of his men, ſent out two ſqua- 
drons of horſe to aſſiſt the prince of Avellino, and monſieur du Re/ne, with the duke 
of Aumale, having put their ſquadrons again in order, advanced on each fide to the 


place of fight. Wherefore the duke of Bouillon, knowing how to yield to fortune, 


without being willing to adventure any farther, retired with ſmall loſs towards the 


battel, with which the count de St. Paul, reſerving himſelf untouched, had not at 


all engaged in the encounter; but the admiral, who much more fiercely had, from the 
beginning, ruſhed upon the greater number of the enemy, having ſeen the ſieur 


fall dead before him, tho? later, and with more difficulty, would likewiſe have taken 
a reſolution to retire, if pity and gallantry had not called him afreſh-into the midſt of 
the battle; for ſeeing his nephew the young ſieur de Montigny, with fifteen or twenty 
of his followers, totally engaged, and ſharply proſecuted by the Spani/s infantry of 


; Antonio Mendozza, he called back his men that were retiring, and furiouſly turned 


about his horſe to fetch him off; but being ſurrounded by the Spaniſb muſkettiers, 
and his paſſage cut off by the Halian and Walloon cavalry, fighting valiantly, and 
Rats + in many places, he fell at laſt from his horſe; and tho! telling his name, he 


offered fifty thouſand crowns in ranſome, he was killed in cold blood by a Spanifs 


ſoldier ; and another, to get a very rich diamond ring he wore, without any regard 
cut off his finger; for which crimes they were, by the ſeverity of the count de Fuentes, 


both put to death. All thoſe that followed him were killed upon the place cloſe by 
him, tho' fighting deſperately, they made the victory very. bloody to the enemy. 


The duke of Bouillon (either judging it a greater ſervice to the king to ſave the reſt of 
the army, ar elſe moved by his ill will towards the admiral, who was a very zealous 


Catholick) perſuaded the count de St. Paul (who being a young man, referred him- 
ſelf to the opinion of thoſe that were elder) that without making further tryal to re- 
cover the day, they ſhould get the battel into ſecurity. But the marquis de Belin de- 


teſting that advice, fell on with the rear, to relieve the danger of the admiral ; and 


| yet being encountered by four ſquadrons of lanciers, whom the count de Fuentes 
lent out againſt him, he had not ſtrength to reſiſt their fury, and being routed and 


diſperſed | 
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diſperſed in a moment, the reſt ſaved themſelves by flight; but he and the ſieur d 1598. 
Ber N * a We, 595 
Longchamp remained the enemies priſoners: And this was one of thoſe en counters 
| Which gave clear proof, that cuiraſſiers in the field are very much inferior to the vis- The Marquis 
| Hence of lances. The loſs the French received in this battle, was greater, in regard of“ Bat he 
the quality than number of the ſlain: for they were not in all above fix hundred; but „ 
moſt part of them Gentlemen, and perſons of note, wheredf the whole army was com- are taken Pri- 
poſed ; Which made the duke of Bouillon's excuſe the better, in that he had ſaved the ſoners by the 
_ remainder, tho? it was a moſt conſtant opinion, that if all the ſquadrons had charged Spamards. 
at once, or if he abſtinately fighting, had called up the count de St. Paul with the 
freſh forces to his aſſiſtance, he might either have put relief into Dourlans, or at leaſt 
might have retired without receiving ſo great a loſs. On the ſide of the Spaniards there 
were killed but few, and all obſcure perſons; and among the wounded, none was 
reckoned on but Sancho de Luna. 7 32 | FO ETSY 
While the armies fought thus, the beſieged in Dourlans were not idle; for having | 
heard the noiſe of the fight hard by, they made a gallant ſally to afſail the trenches; in 
which, finding the poſts well fortified and all the Guards in arms, they were no leſs 
valiantly repulſed ; tho? in that action they received not much leſs: - The Conde de Eu. 
entes returning victorious to the leaguer, and freed from the fear of being any more in- While the At- 
feſted by the Frenth, applied himſelf with all his ſtudy to haſten the end of the ſiege; mies fight in 
which, tho' the defendants anſwered with very remarkable courage and valour; yet ho PR, On 
was not their conduct and experience correſpondent ; ſo that it manifeſtly appeared, ine he 
the town (tho? with much laughter) would fall into the power of the Spaniardt. Upon Trench, but 
the 28th day the beſieged made a great ſally in the heat of the noon-day, and becauſe are repulſed: 
they found the foot ready and prepared for their defence, after a long fight they were 
at laſt conſtrained to retire ; and while they did ſo very ſoftly, and without any ſign 
of flight, being aſſaulted by the cavalry, and charged very furiouſly on the flank; 
they loſt many of their men, and were fain to run back full ſpeed to the very counter- 
ſcarp. The next day the artillery having battered not only the walls of the town; but 
made a breach alſd in a corner of the caſtle, che count cauſed the aſſault to be given 
and to divide the ſtrength and courage of the defendants, he ſent foot to fall on in both 
places. The Spaniards ſtormed the caſtle, the Wallvoons the town; and a while after 
the Halians entering into both trenches, reinforced the aſſault: In this occaſion the va- 
| Jour of Hernando Telles Portocarrero appeared moſt remarkable, who being the firft The Sabi. 
that got up into'the breach of the caſtle, fought there with ſo much courage; that the aftalt Han,. ; 
count de Dinan being lain, who on that fide had the charge of the defence, and the a», and take 
ſquadron of thoſe within being beaten back and broken, the caſtle was taken with a it, and to re- 
wonderful great ſlaughter ; from whence the aſſailants going down, without having ee 
found any obſtacle or impediment of trenches or caſamats, (for the unſkilfulneſs or dif- Hai: put all 
cord of the defendants had been ſuch, that there was no works caſt up) they impe- to the Sword 
tuouſly alſo poſſeſſed themſelves of the town; where, in revenge of the ſlaughter. of without Re- 
Han, (the name of which ſounded. aloud in the mouth of every one) all that were in it; „N 
vere without any regard, put to the ſword, in the violence of the fight ; ſo that of fo the French 
great a number of Gentlemen and ſoldiers, ſcarce the fieur de Haraucourt, and the ſieut Gentry are 
de Griboval; with forty ſoldiers, remained priſoners, there being flain upon the place ſlain there, and 
monſieur de Ronſoy, Governor of the caſtle, the ſieurs de Francourt and Prouilles, who 1 
had principal commands, above three hundred Gentlemen and above ſix hundred ſol- i 
diers. The town was ſacked in the heat of the action, and continued at the diſcretion 
of the ſoldiers till the evening, and then thoſe had quarter given them who were retired 
to the ſecurity of the churches; The Conde de Fuentes having obtained fo full a vitto- The Candi 4; 
ry, betook himſelf to repair the ruines of the wall; and to throw down the works withs Fuentes gives 
but, and having given the Government of the place to Portocarrero, who had behaved the Govern- 
' himſelf ſo gallantly in the taking of it, applied himſelf with very. great diligence to ment of Dowr- 
make preparation to beſiege Cambray, not being willing unprofitably to loſe that pro- anche 1 poke 
ſperity which the countenance of fortune ſhewed him. 1 hd polen 


* 


, eee e od. en hen 
In the mean time the duke of Nevers was arrived at the half-defeated; and quite felt ap the Ex. 
affrighted army, and though he ftrove to diſſemble thoſe errors that had been com - terpriſe of 
mitted, yet talking with the count de St. Paul, and the duke of Bouillon at Pequigny; Cambray. 

he could not forbear telling them, that in their conſultations they had been too coura- 

peous, and in their retreat we 29D z by which words, and their old emulation, 

ie duke of Bouillon being diſguſted, Cp from the army ; and likewiſe the 
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1595: Fount de St. Paul not very well ſatisfied, retired to Bologne, the whole weight and 


care of the defence remaining upon one man alone. The duke of Nevers having ta- 


Feen the charge of the army, though brought to a very weak eſtate, drew into Amiens 
upon the ſecond day of Auguſt, to ſecure that city, which, by the near {laughter of 
Daourlans, was truck with very great terror ; and becauſe the citizens running popu- 

| larly to him, ſhewed him in how great fear they were, leſt Corbie, a town not far from 
the place where the enemy was, ſhould fall into their hands, he promiſed to. go in- 

to it the next day himſelf in perſon, and ſo having left his ſon the young duke of 
Rbetelois at Amiens, he went without delay to Corbiez in which town, tho' weak, 

he began to ſet himſelf in order to receive the Spaniſh army, in caſe it ſhould march 

that way ; but the next day the Conde de Fuentes, who was not above ſeven leagues 
from thence, having raiſed his camp from Dourlans, advanced in one day's march 
near to Peronne; wherefore the duke with all his forces leaving Corbie, went to quar- 
ter at Arboniers, that he might go the fame night into Peronne. The Spaniards upon 

the fifth day paſſed near the walls of the town, marching towards St. Quintin; 
Wherefore the duke being ſent to by the viſcount d Auchy, who was in it, went thither 
upon the ſixth in the morning, which day the Spaniſh army made a halt in the ſame 
quarters, and ftayed there four days, to make proviſion of victual from all parts, and 
upon the eleventh of Auguſt, drawing within four miles of Cambray, diſcovered their 

_ deſign of beſieging that place, freeing all the reſt from the ſuſpicion they had been 
The mareſchal de Balagny, who was inCambray, knowing himſelf weak in the num 

ber of his ſoldiers, and much more hated of the inhabitants, who could not indure his 
dominion ; and beſides that, not having any means to pay and maintain the ſoldiers, 

ſolicited the duke of Nevers, by four meſſengers, diſpatched poſt one after another, to 

him with ſome men, and pleaſure him alſo with a ſum of money, letting him 

know the little confidence he had in the people, and the great terror that was in the 

The Duke of Garriſon, by reaſon of the noiſe of the ſlaughter at Dourlans. The duke of Nevers 
Nevers having having called a council of war, was doubtful a great while whether he ſhould go ints 
called a Coun- Cambray himfſelt in perſon or not; for, en the one ſide, the jealouſy of keeping that 
eil of War. city, and the Glory of defending it, ſpurred him on; and on the other, the neceſſity 
NEO EY of endeavouring to recruit the army, and ſet it again in order, diſſwaded him from 
ts Crabs: it; but all the commanders agreeing, that he ought not to engage himſelf, ſince they 
but ſends his hoped that Balagny would ſupply what was needful in the command within the town, 
Son the Duke and that his preſence would be moſt neceſſary to prepare relief; he reſolved to ſend 
ar ne ee his. ſon Charles, duke of Rhetelois, with four hundred horſe, and four companies of 
ard was  fire-locks, which he mounted all on horſeback, that they might march the faſter ; he 
Dukeof Man- ſent, in company with his ſon, the ſieur de Buſſy, and Trumulet, the firſt a colonel 
tua, with a of great experience, the other Governor of Ville- Franche : He gave the command 
good Relief. of the fire-locks to the ſieur de Vaudricourt, a ſoldier of long experience, and intended 
that within a while after his fon, monſieur de Vic, ſhould attempt 10 get into the 

town with an hundred horſe, and four hundred other foot, to the end that he might 


ſupply the charge of the defence, in thoſe things which the mareſchal de Balagny 


could not attend, or had not experience in, under whoſe obedience all thoſe farces 
were to be, SN © . | | . 
In the mean time the Conde de Fuentes having received five thouſand foot, ſent 
from the confining provinces, under the prince of Chimay, and a regiment: of Wal. 
loons, raigd and pay'd by Louis de Barlemont, arch · biſnop of Cambray, was drawn be- 
fore the town upon the fourteenth day, and preſently began to ſhut up thoſe paſſes 
by which the relief might enter, which he thought would come; which diligence, 
not at all retarding the duke of Rhetelois, he put himſelf upon the adventure of getting 
into the city, and having marched all night, appeared by-break of day upon the plain, 
which largely encompaſſes the town on every fide ; his appearing by day, contrary to 
what he had deſigned, was cauſed not only by an exceſſive rain that fell that night, 
but much more becauſe being, to paſs a certain water in the village of Aune, over a 
wooden bridge, part of it was fallen, ſo that he was fain to — a halt, till with 
planks and beams the bridge was haſtily made up again: Wherefore the Spawards 
who had had time, both to be advertiſed of it, and to get to horſe, at the duke's arri- 
val were drawn up into the plain, expecting him in very good order upon the 
ſtraight way ; He made a ſtop when he perceived the enemy, being not wy! xe Bo 
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fured what he ſhould do; but the Guide that led him, well verſed in the country, 1595 


by the artillery of the town, which thundering with excecding Wea violence, and 
o that entering int 


the ſpace between them, were guarded by the prince of Thimay, with the forces that 
were newly come out of the neighbouring provinces : Beſides theſe poſts between the 
porte de: Me mimpre, and the porte der Sei n towards the north, there was 
| | 2 | | 
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Faiſed another great fort, which they called St. Oloy, where the count de Bie command. 
ed with a regiment of Germans; from the porte des Selles as far as the citadel, over- 
againſt the baſtion de Robert, a place that extends from the north unto the eaſt, they 
reſolved to plant the battery; Therefore, in that ſpace they intended to. caſt up 
trenches, and the command thereof was given to, Agoſtino Meſia. The count de Fuen- 
tes, with the cavalry of the army, and two Tertia's of Walloons was quartered in two 
little villages behind the fortifications, and Ambroſio Landriano, lieutenant-general of 
the light-herſe, with four hundred horſe, and ſix hundred foot, Placed himſelf upon 
that way that leads to Peronne, keeping continually many ambuſcadoes in divers 
woody places, to aſſault and hinder the paſſage of thoſe that ſhould hazard the attempt 
of entring the town. _ 3 5 8 3 

Tbings being diſpoſed in this order, they began to break Ground, the engineer 
Paciotto, and colonel de Berlotte overſeeing the works, the one for his {kill in fortifi- 
cation, the other for experience in war, men of exceeding high eſtimation: But the 
work proved very difficult beyond all belief; for in the lower places where the river 
Sckeld paſſes and overflows, they could not dig above a ſpan for water, and the higher 


places were ſo gravelly and ſtony, that they could not approach without great toil and 


much time; and yet the ſoldiers, accuſtomed to labour, full of courage, by reaſon of 
their paſt victories, and aſpiring to fack ſo rich a city, wrought with incredible pati- 
ence : Either monſieur du Reſne, or the count. himſelf, continually overſeeing the 


works, and with words, promiſes and gifts, haſtened the perfecting of them, ſo that 
vpon the firſt of September, two very large trenches were brought to the edge of the 


moat, between the baſtion de Robert, and a raveline in the midſt of the curtine. It is 
evident, that if the beſieged had, with ſallies and counterbatteries moleſted their 


works, they muſt needs have approached with extream difficulty, and perchance | 


without fruit at laſt; but it was well known that monſieur de Bala ny, either had loſt 


his courage, of had not much experience; for during the ſpace of ten days, that the 


works of the Spaniards laſted, the defendants continually lay idle, without moleſting 


them in any kind; and the young duke of Rhetelois, who, by reaſon of the tender- 


enemy; för it ſhot into the very mouth of their tre: 
tlemen excited more than any others, ſhot many pieces of cannon, and did ſome harm 
to the beſiegers. | | gdh ne p63 eee e 


The Sieur de 
Vic with great 
Difficulty en- 
ters with Men 
into Cambray. 


ſence ſeemed to put heart and ſpirit into the defendants; 


ſides, and got, without any loſs, near the walls of 


boured Yerp much, could not, or had not Swan e move the reſt to do any thing; 
inſomuch t n Opened, there would have been no: 


neſs of his years, referred. himſelf to the diſcipline of others, tho' he ſaid, and la- 


at even the very day the trenches were 
thing done, if he himſelf Jevelling a culverin, had not given fire luckily againſt the 
r. trench; by which example his Gen- 


But the day following monſieur de Vic came in, opportunely, a man of great credit 
and Jong experience, who happily avoided all the ambuſhes laid by Landriano, 
got near the city upon the ſecond Nie morning, with {x axe on 
horſeback, and becauſe the Guards of the, infantry were but thin, and few, he paſſed 
between fort and fort; "without. receiving any harm by the artillery that play'd on all 

ithout any ſoſs, near the walls of the city, not far diſtant from the 
edge. of the moat; but when he believed he had eſcaped. all dangers, he ſaw himſelf 
unexpectedly charged in the rear by a body of Italian horſe, which led by Carlo Yiſ-' 
| d that d that imminent danger, 
ſince already, all the reſt of the cavalry were at his back, he preſently cauſed all 
his men to alight, and leave their horſes a, prey unto the enemy, who, while they 
were greedily buſied in eatching them, afforded them ſo much time, that he with 
moſt part of his men got into the moat; whither, though the Spaniards advanced 
courageouſly, yet they could neither hurt him, nor hinder him, (after a long ſkirmiſh; 
and an infinite number of cannon-ſhot) from coming ſafe into the town. His pre- 

| ne for the ſame night, the 
ſoldiers ſtriving who ſhould work faſteſt, two platforms were raiſed, behind the cur- 
tine that was play'd upon by the enemy, and a cayalier at the Gorge of the baſtion de 
Robert, in which places many pieces of artillery were planted, and they made a furi- 


ous counter-battery with ſo much violence, and ſo much harm to the beſiegers, that 


having lamed their artillery, and diſmounted them, broken the carriages, and beaten 

the Gabions all in pieces, the Spaniards were three days without being able to do any 

thing of importance againſt the town: Ar. the ſame time he cauſed two mines to be 

made, which being proſperouſly brought under the principal battery, blew. it up 
' | 7 | into 
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into the air, and buried five pieces, overturning and diſordering all the reſt. Nor did 
he ceaſe in the mean time, opportunely to make ſome ſallies, though the great number 
of places which were neceſſarily to be kept guarded, would not allow them to be fre: 
quent or numerous. Fra 3-4 5 
Againſt fo gallant a defence, colonel Ia Berlotte who had the principal charge of the 
ſiege, approached more under favour of Gabions than trenches, though with the loſs © 
of many foldiers, till he came to pierce the counterſcarp 3 but it proved ſo high, 
that it was neceſſary to make uſe of ladders to go down into the moat, whick ap- 
peared wonderful dangerous, for the flank of the baſtion de Robert, and a caſamat 
(made about that tim e in the moat) plaid openly on both ſides upon whoſoever dared 
to come unto the ladders, wherefore it was neceſſary to raife a battery of five culve- 


rines, which thundered againſt the flank of the baſtion de Nobert; and at the caſamat 


they fought deſperately four days together, with an innumerable company of fre. 
works to make themſelves maſters of it. But to take the caſamat by akin of the 


valour of the defendants, proved exceeding difficult ; and in the flank by the baſtion; 


monſieur de Vic had cauſed five pieces of cannon to be planted ſo low, that no vio- 


lence was ſufficient to hinder them from doing miſchief, wherefore the commanders 


reſolved” to remove the battery to a lower place, cloſe to the Porte des Selles, where the 
whole camp working with infinite eagerneſs, in two days time they planted two and 
twenty pieces of cannon, which plaid upon the curtine; and upon the flank hx great 
culverins, which diſcurtining the flank of the baſtion de Robert made it very dangerous 


for the defendants to ftay and make good that place. Almoſt at the ſame time colonel 
de la Berlotte with two other trenches, made his approaches ſo far, that having under 
covert paſſed through to the caſamat, he forced the beſieged to quit it; ſo the moat 


| —— free, the artillery began to play, and the army to ſet it ſelf in order; to give 
anaui, Bog 8 a | 1 
It troubled the Conde de Fuentes to hear that the duke of Nevers ſtaying at Perbune; 
had gotten together above four thouſand foot, and between ſeven and eight hundre 
horſe, where with he thought he would witttourali queſtion hazard himſelf to relieve 
the city, in which he had ſo great a pledge as his own fon; wherefore having with 
marvellous diligence made all the avenves to be cut off, and blocked up, he cauſed a- 


nother great fort to be raiſed at the mouth of the high-way, in which he put Gaſtons 


Spinola with one thouſand foot, and all the army was with admirable order diſpoſed in 


ſuch manner, that ſtanding all to their arms at every little ſtir, the whole plain was on 
all ſides filled with forts and ſquadrons, each between the other, which, flanked wich 
the troops of horſe, and with field pieces in their front, made it moſt difficult to ger 
through the town, without very great danger, or without coming preſently to a battle; 


But want of money troubled the count no leſs than this, for the neighbouring provinces 
much forwarder to promiſe, than able to perform, had been able to raiſe but half the 
money they had-promiſed, whereof he had been fain to ſpend a great part in ſatisfyin 


the ſoldiers that had mutinied at Liramont, to the end that being quieted they might 


come to reinforce the army; wherefore the proviſions of Spain proceeding with the 
wonted delays, the count was reduced into very great perplexity how to maintain his 


army. which being all imployed either in the approaches, or guard of the forts, could 


not inlarge it ſelf to live upon the country, though the ſeaſon © the ear, and the fields 
full of fruits, were very favourable for the ſuſtenance both of men and horſes : To theſe 
reſpects was added, the difficulty of the ſiege, which (by reaſon of the ſtrength of the 


city; the number and valour of the defendants, and the prudence and diligence of mon- 
ſieur de Vic) proved fo hard and dangerous, that many counſelled to raiſe the camp 


vithout lofing themſelves upon an impoſſible enterprize, and not ſtay for the king of 
France his coming; who being victorious in Bowrgongne, was already known to be 
moving towards Picardy. 5/77 "OB. fr; 1 41 


But in the midſt of theſe difficulties there aroſe new unthought-of accident: This. 


people of Cambray accuſtomed to live under the pleaſing Government of the archibi-- 
| ſhops; had impatiently-brook'd the rule of the mareſchal de Balagay, and their diſ- 


dain and heart-burning had increaſed ſo much the more after the king of France, des! 


priving the crown of the dominion it had over it, had granted it in fee to Balagny; 


whoſe haughty covetous mind did very much augment the diſcontents of the citizens. 

To this evil was added the inſupportable nature of madam de Balagny the mareſchal's- 

wite, who being partaker in the — N not only turn and governs her — z 
ry wen (5. Sa band 
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1595; band as ſhe pleaſed, but with extortions, rapines, womaniſn taunts, and extream ill- 
uſage had brought the city into a general deſperation : Wherefore when the Spaniſß 
camp began to hover. in thoſe quarters, the people under colour of ſending to demand 
relief from the king, had diſpatched unto him two of their moſt noted citizens, who 
propounded, that if the king would take away the dominion of the city from Ba- 
lagny, and incorporate it into the crown of France, chey at their own charge would 
pay the Garriſon, and defend and maintain it againſt the ſiege of the Spaniards,” ſo that 
the king ſnould be put to no manner of trouble nor expence at all z which requeſt ha- 
ving been rejected by means of madam Cabriele, infinitely beloved and favoured by 
the king, they were returned, and by putting the buſineſs in deſpair, had abſolutely 
Gear o {erred up and enraged the people. When men were thus ill- affected, the neceſſity 
| br dou 5 of the ſiege came upon them, in which monſieur de Balagny being utterly without mo- 
ceſſity, coins ney, found a way to coin certain pieces of copper, commanding by a publick procla- 
copper money mation, that every one ſhould receive them without diſpute, they being afterward to 
be changed, when the city was freed from the preſent ſiege ; but many being very 
backward to take that money, (as: well becauſe they knew not what the event of the: 
ſiege would be, as becauſe they truſted little to the faith of Balagny) were the cauſe 
that he and his wife uſed many violent ways to make their decree be obeyed ; by 
which, the people exaſperated, took their opportunity when (the breach being made) 
all the ſoldiers were diſpoſed in ſeveral places upon the Wall, and riſing tumultu- 
The Citizens ouſly in arms, made themſelves maſter firſt of market-place, ' kept by a main- 
riſing in an guard of two hundred Switzers, and then of the Porto de S. Sepulchre, which as fur- 
| uproar, make theſt from danger, was leaſt guarded, and then diſpatched two of the principal citizens 
1 to treat of ſurrendering upon certain conditions: Theſe happening into the ſquadron 
gate, and ſend of the prince of Avellino, were ſent by him to the Conde de Fuentes, who being aſſured 
their Deputies by the prince that the citizens had indeed made themſelves maſters of the Porte de S. 
| = 1 Sepulchre, commanded the battery to ceaſe, and applied himſelf to treat with the de- 
hang ” "_ bi In the mean time monſieur de Vic having heard the noiſe, was come into the market- 
7 place, ſtriving to appeaſe the tumult, and quiet the citizens with effectual perſwaſi- 
ons, ſince that by force they could not be compelled, being very many in number, 
fierce in courage, well armed, and, which imported more, not only maſters already 
of all the ſtreets, but alſo of a gate; whereby they might let in the Spaniſb army at 
their pleaſure: but his words did no good at all, ſo that accommodating himſelf to the 
neceſſity of time, he exhorted them to treat warily with the Spaniards, and to ſecure 
their buſineſs well, leſt they ſhould run into the precipice of being ſacked, as it often 
uſes to happen to thoſe who ſlacken their defence, while they treat of compoſition. 
This he ſaid and perſwaded the people. becauſe he deſired to prolong the time, that 
in the interim he might withdraw his ſoldiers into the citadel. After him came madam 
de Balagny, who with a manly ſpirit. made a long diſcourſe, unto- the people: But her 
preſence did rather ſtir up than appeaſe the tumult; inſomuch, that ſcarce: were the 
ſoldiers gotten into the citadel, when the people began to open the gate they had got 
into their power. The deputies at the ſame time came in with the capitulations ſub- 
The Citizens ſcribed by the Conde Fuentes, which in ſubſtance contained, that: the city ſhould be freed: 
ee from plunder, and ſhould have a general pardon for all things paſt; that the citizens 
hats Deputies ſhould enjoy their ancient priviledges, and remain under the obedience of the arch- 
with theCapi- biſhop, as they were wont to be before z- which-articles being accepted by the people, 
tulations, and Gaſtone Spinola and count GiovanGiaropoBelgiojoſo entered without delay into the city: with 
va Ng three hundred horſe, and after Agoftins Meſla with the Spaniſb foot, and without any 
9, 2 tumult or loſs to the inhabitants, poſſeſſed themſelves of the place. The ſame night 
| entered the archbiſhop with the Conde de Fuentes, and were received with marvellous 
joy by the citizens, who were glad after the ſpace of ſo many years to ſee themſelves. 
free from the vexation of an inſolent power, and to return to their old manner of Go- 
In the mean time the French were retired into the citadel, with a reſolution to de. 
fend ita long time; but they preſently perceived the impoſſibility of their deſign; for 
having opened the magazines of corn, and other victual, they ſcarce found where- 
withal to ſubſiſt two days: This unthought · of defect proceeded from madam de 3a- 
lagny, who no leſs imprudent than covetous, had (unknown to her huſband) ſold all 
that was in the publick ſtore; ſo that the count de Fuentes having ſent to ſummon 
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the defendants to yield before the artillery were planted, they ſeeing they could not 
ſuſtain themſelves, did to the. wonder of every one that knew not the cauſe, and to 
the amazement of the count himſelf, accept the propoſitien of ſurrendring upon certain 
articles that were. demanded by them; which the count ſhewing to bear reſpect to 
the youth of the duke of Rbetelois, and to the valour and reputation of monſieur de Vic, 
but indeed that he might not make the obtaining of the caſtle more difficult to himſelf; 
did very largely grant them. 2-4 | 3g | | | 

T he conditions were, that the citadel ſhould be conſigned into the hands of the 
count de Fuentes, with all the artillery and ammunition of War ; and that on the 
other ſide; he ſhould be obliged to cauſe the caſtle of Clery, taken by his men a while 
before, to be diſmantled within fix days; that the duke of Rhetelvis, the mareſchal 
de Balagny monſieur de Vic, and all the other lords, commanders, gentlemen and 
ſoldiers of what nation ſoever, might. march out in rank and file; their cornets and 
colours flying, match lighted, and bullet in mouth, and that to that end, thoſe co- 
lours ſhould be reſtored unto them, that had been left in the city, and that they might 
march on their way, with trumpets ſounding and drums beating : That the arms, 
horſes, and baggage belonging to ſoldiers, which had been left in the town, ſhould 
be reſtored ; and if any thing were wanting, the value of it ſhould be paid at that price 
which ſhould be agreed upon by monſieur du Roſne, and colonel Meta on the one part; 
and the fieurs de Vic and de Buy on the other; that likewiſe madam de Balagny, with 

all the other women, the ſick and wounded men, courtiers, and ſervants of any per- 
| ſon whatſoever might go forth freely; that the priſoners ſhould be freed without ran- 
ſom; that monſieur de BaJagny's debts, whether about the money, or any other occa- 
Hon, ſhould be remitted, neither ſhonld he be moleſtd, or his baggage ſeized on for 
them; that all that the ſaid mareſchal, his wife, ſons, captains, officers and ſer- 
vants had done in times paſt, ſhould be forgiven and forgotten, neitheir ſhould any of 
them be therefore queſtioned, either by the catholick king, or the citizens of Cam- 
bray. | 3 | | 

Theſe conditions were concluded upon the ſeventh of Ofober, and were executed 

the ninth, which day all went forth in the manner determined, marching towards Pe- 
ronnec; only madam de Balagny, (being deſperate no leſs becauſe ſhe was to leave the 
_ principality, than becauſe of her own improvidence, by reaſon whereof they were neceſ- 
| fitated to yield the citadel) out of anguiſh and affliction of mind, fell grievouſly ſick; 
and not only refuſing to take medicines, but alſo even all kinds of nouriſhment, died 
miſerably before the time of their marching out was come. ok en Cy eel 
The count de Fuentes having ſo fortunately obtained ſo many and ſo ſignal victo- rhe cots 1 
ries, whereby his name reſounded with infinite fame, ſeeing his men were tired, and Fuentechaving 
out of order, by their paſt toils and ſufferings, and finding himſelf in exceeding great put the Go- | 
| traits for money to ſatisfie the arrears of their pay, reſolved to diſſolve his army, and rr any 2 4 
draw it into ſeveral quarters; ſo much the rather, becauſe the ſeaſon was near to the the Archbi. 
uſual rains of Autumn, and becauſe the king of France was expected in Picardy with ſhop's hands, 
a victorious army; wherefore having put five hundred Spaniſh foot into the citadel leaves Picard 
of Cambray, under the command of Agoſtino Maſſia, and having left two thouſand Ger- * ia 
man foot to defend the town, he gave the archbiſhop liberty to govern the city, in the Pages: 
| ſame manner he was wont to do, before it came into the power of the duke of Alan- 
con; and having divided his foot into the towns of Artois; Heynault, and Flanders, he 
went to the city of Bruſſels, at ſuch time when the king of France was come with 
the greateſt ſpeed he could poſſibly to Compeign, being exceedingly afflicted at the ſuffe- 
rings of his party, for which not only that whole province was fad and grieved, but 
even the very city of Paris was full of fear and terror, ſeeing the Spaniards run on 
victorious in a country ſo near it. e e e Indi ld ddd co aha 
| Theſe were the progreſſes of the war between the French and Spaniards upon the 
_ confines of Flanders z but they were no leſs proſperous this year; for the ſame party 
in the province of Bretagne, though they were {till managed under the name of the 
league; for the duke de Merceur (though there was no very good correſpondence be- 
| tween him and the Spaniards 3 yet making uſe of their ſhelter, in things which were 
of common intereſt, and holding the principal places of the province, and the major 
part of the nobility of the country at his devotion) hindred all the proceedings of 
the mareſchal d' Aumont, and monſieur de St. Luc, who commanded on the king's 
ſide; and though for the moſt part, they ſpent their time in incurſions, and — 
| aN 2 | | 
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1595. of ſmall moment, wherein fortune often varied, yet the ſum of affairs inclined ſtill in 
favour of the duke infomuch that he had in a manner reduced all the province into his 

The Mareſ- power; which was the more caſily effected by him, becauſe the mareſchal de Aumont, 
chal a” Au. while he fruitleſly buſied himſelf about the ſiege of the caſtle of Comper, a wonderoug 
64” __ ſtrong place, was wounded under the left elbow with a muſket ſhot, which broke both 
2 am the bones, whereof he died within a while after. Wherefore monſieur de St. Luc, who 
8 ſucceeded him in that command, though a cavalier of exceeding great valour, yet 
neither by the authority of his perſon, nor by the dignity of his charge, could he equal 

the reputation where with the mareſchal upheld the precipitate declining of affairs; to 

which was added, that the king having conferred the dignity of mareſchal upon mon- 

ſieur de Lavardin which St. Luc expected ſhould have been conferred upon him, he 

was afterward by diſcontent of mind, much cooled, and taken off from action; ſo 

that it was neceſſary for the king to call him to him, and give him hopes of riſing to 

thoſe honours which ſeemed due unto his merit, by which changes, the affairs of war, 

on that ſide, went on with but ſmall ſucceſs. | | 
hut if the affairs of the league ſeemed ſomething proſperous in Bretagne, the adverſ- 
neſs of them in Daupbine, reduced the ſtate of it to utter ruin. The duke of Ne. 
mours held in that province, the city of Vienne, whither he had retired after the loſs 

of Lyons, and having well fortified the town with the caſtle of Piper, near unto it; 

and furniſhed them with French horſe, and Italian foot, he did continually infeſt the 

country about Lyons, obſtructing the ways, and interrupting the commerce, which 

that merchant city bath with the neighbouring provinces z ſo that by his flerceneſs 
and diligence, he put all the country of Lyons into ſuch fear, that from the beginning 

of the year, they had begged of the king to ſend them ſuch relief as might be ſuffici- 
eent to free them from thoſe ſtraits to which they were reduced. But the king bu- 
While the D. fied in the affairs of Bourgongne, gave order to the duke of Montmorancy, (whom 
ot Nemours he had already declared conſtable) that he ſhould go down from Languedoc, and aſſiſt 
who upheld the city of Lyons againſt the duke of Nemours, which he preparing to do, Nemours 


the League in knowing he was unable to reſiſt, and hold out of himfelf, reſolved to make his ad- 
Dauphin, goes | 


d in and dreſſes tothe duke of Savoy, and to the conſtable of Caſtile for ſupplies, for the faci- 


| Milantoget litating whereof, he determined to go perſonally to Turin and Milan, leaving the ſieur 
ſupplies Colo- de Diſemieux, a colonel of foot, and a near confident of his, to govern his forces and 
nel Diſemieuxæ the town of Vienne: But the high conſtable Montmorancy, coming much ſooner than 
5 eee the duke believed, united his forces, with thoſe of Alfonſo Corſo, and fiercely made 
Fortreſſes un. War againſt his party. Whereupon Di/emieux, either following the inclination of 
to the Duke fortune, (as moſt men are wont to do) or not thinking his ſtrength ſufficient to make 
of Montmoran- reſiſtance, agreed underhand to diliver up Vienne, unto the conſtable ; provided, the 
g radar ng duke of Nemours his forces might be ſuffered to march away without moleſtation, and 
ſelf e retire intoSavoy ; and to the end the deſign might be the more eaſily effected, and not 
of all retreat be oppoſed by the captains of the Garriſon, or officers of the town, he ſecretly gaye 
in deſpair falls the caſtle of Pipet into the hands of Alfonſo Corſo ; and then having unexpectedly ſent 
lick and dies. the conſtable to one of the town-gates, which was guarded by thoſe he truſted, he 
aat the ſame time let the captains of the Garriſon know, that the enemy was at the 
Gates, that he had delivered up the caſtle, and had made an agreement to admit him 

into the town upon condition that they might march ſafe away: Wherefore they be- 
ing confounded and affrighted at a thing never thought on before, but much more at 

the urgency of the buſineſs, fince the conſtable was already received in at the Gate, 
accepted of the fafe conduct, without contradiction, and retired unmolefted'to the 
confines of the duke of Savoy. All the other towns followed the example of Vienne; 
inſomuch that the duke of Nemours returning out of Italy, found not any place where 

he could ſtay; wherefore going to Anicy, a town of his own patrimony, he was ſo 
oppreſſed with deſpair, that he fell into a grievous ſickneſs, which brought him to his 
end in the autumn of this year. FE As > 
Thus the whole province of Dauphine being reduced unto the king's obedience, there 
remained only the war which monſicur Les Diguieres (paſſing the Alps) had carried 

into Piedmont, which though it varied with diverſity of effects, and with frequent va- 

| lient encounters, which by the difficulty of places where they happened, were rendered 

more ſharp and bloody ; yet in the main it proved of very great damage to the duke 
of Savoy, whoſe country was the ſeat of the rare. 1 
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Nor were the affairs of the league more proſperous in Gaſcogne and Languedoc ; The Duke of 
for though the duke of Joyeuſe (who after his brother's death had left the cloiſter of Te Who | 
rapuchins, and put on arms to ſuſtain the weight of that Government) laboùred to 1 Fre? 
keep the nobility united, under ptetence of expecting what would be determined at for his Wilen 
Rome; yet many of them weary of the war, and dejected by ſo many adverſities of death, now 
their party, came in daily to acknowledge the king ; and the parliament of Tholowſe upon Occaſion 
was fo divided; that part of the counſellors declaring for the king went, forth of the - 4-4 rang 
city, and retired to Chateau Sarrazin, where being Been by the duke of Vanta- the Cloiſter, 
dour, and the conſtable's lieutenant in the Government of Languedoc, and by the mareſ. and takes arm 
chal de Matignon Governor of Guienne, the war was fiercely kindled : but fortune and fr the leagit. 
the will of men inclining already to favour the king's affairs, firſt the town of Rbg- 

.dez came in, with many caſtles and towns depending upon it; and the Narbonne 

and Carcaſſonne, principal places of the league, making a tumult, yjelded themſelves ; 

ſo that the duke of Foyeyſe was as it were ſhut within the walls of Tholouſe, and. kept 

himſelf up with nothing elſe but the meer hope of the accommodation which was 

cloſely treated by preſident Feannin for the whole league; for the duke of Mayenne 

who for that purpoſe was come to Chalon, after the king's abſolution was publiſhed, 

(Which to the exceeding great prejudice of his own affairs, he had reſolved by all 
means to ſtay for) that he might ſhew the end of his deſigns had been barely reſpect of 

religion; and that therefore he had never been withdrawn from the pope's obedience 

by any adverſity whatſoever z being now freed from that impediment, cloſed up the 
treaty of agreement, in which, as head of the party, he reſerved an entrance for all 

thoſe that would follow him. | 57 | 3 

Ia the treaty of this accommodation there ardſe two wondrous great difficulties, Difliculties . 
which were very hard to overcome; one the great ſum of the debts contracted by that inte 0 

the duke of Mayenne, not only in many places, and with many merchants of the king - u the keln 

dom of France, but alſo with the Schitzers, Germans, and Lorainers, for the raiſing of the accom: 
of ſoldiers ; for the duke of Mayenne ſtanding upon it to have them paid by the modationwith 


king, and he at that preſent not having money to ſatisfie them, it was very difficult to the duke of 
find a main in that buſineſs : "Th dub Y a 7 


| Ihe duke . a. ed that his eſtate ſhould not be ly- % us. 10% 
able to the payment, and on the other ſide, the cre ny 11 n . 26 | 1 
fer nor defer what they had truſted, but would have ſatisfaction in ready money: The | | 
other difficulty was the commemoration of the late king's death; for all the decrees 
and agreements made in favour of thoſe of the league, who were returned unto the 
| king's obedience, having till contained pardon and forgiveneſs of all paſt offences; 
except the death of Henry theIIId, (which had always with expreſs words been diſtin- 
guiſhed and excepted : ) The duke of Mayenne would have ſuch a kind of main found 
out, whereby on the one ſide he might not appear to have been the author of it; and 
on the other; he might not be ſubject to the inquiſition which might be made concer- 
ning that buſineſs for the future, leaſt under that pretence occaſion might be taken 
ſome time or other to revenge paſt injuries, It was extremely difficult to untie this knot; 
for not only the king thought it wery hard to-let paſs into oblivion ſo heinous a fact, 
and pernicious an example of attempting againſt the perſons of the kings, but alſo 
the parliament would not ſuffer it, and, it was moſt certain, the queen dowager, who 
often had demanded juſtice, would oppoſe it. V 
Theſe two difficulties hindered the concluding of the accommodation in Bourgongne; 
and the king being neceſſitated to go ſpeedily into Picardy, had taken preſident Je- 
annin with him to continue the treaty; but nothing at all having been concluded in 
the journey, much leſs could it be done when they were come to Paris; for the affairs 
of the war with the Spaniards were brought into ſo great danger; that the king and 
all his miniſters were taken up and afflifted both in mind and body: Wherefore the 
preſident was fain to follow the army into Picardy, whither the king marched with 
an intent to relleve the ay of Cambray z but the ſpeedy victory of the Spaniards hav- 
ing taken away the. neceſſity of relief, the king being come to Fol-ambray, (a houſe 
of pleaſure built by king Francis the Iſt for a hunting ſeat) called all his council to 


The King bs: 


ing come to 


him, that the things appertaining to the peace with the duke of Mayenne might with Fol anbra, Wi. 
maturity be diſcuſſed and determined. After much treating and much debating; ob- conſults long | 10 
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ſtacles and oppoſitions ariſing in all things, it ſeemed moſt; expedient to ſend for the about mutter 
proofs and inquiſitions that had been made by the parliament touching the king's death, 2 
and alſo for ſome of the preſidents and counſellors of that court, to ſee what clear . {ith the dus 
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693 The Hiſtory of the Civil Mars 
595. neſs there was in them, and that they might determine which way was the beſt to 
manage the expedition of that buſineſs. The writings being ſeen, and the matter 
put into conſultation, though ſome ſigns appeared diverſly againſt divers perſons, yet 
did there not appear any ſuch thing as was ſufficient - to determine the proceeding 
againſt any body; and though neither the queen dowager as plantiff had yet 
brought in the particulars of her accuſation, nor the parliament had dived very far into 
the diſcuſſion and inquiry into that buſineſs ; yet it was thought, the not appearing, at 
that preſent, that the duke of Mayenne or any of his were guilty of that fact, might 
'* ſerve for a pretence of finding out a main to ſatisfie his honour, and likewiſe free him 
frtom the danger of future inquiſition. Wherefore it having been many days confulted 
of between the high chancellor, the firſt preſident Harlay, the ſieur de Villeroy, the 
count de Schombergh, and preſident Feannin, they at laſt determined, that in the de- 
cree which the king was to cauſe to be publiſhed, and regiſtred in the parliament, 
there ſhould be a clauſe inferted, whick in ſubſtance ſhould contain, that the king 
having cauſed the proceſs made upon the death of the late king to be viewed in the 
preſence of himſelf, the princes of the blood, and the officers of the crown in coun- 
cil, there had not been any token found againſt the duke of Mayenne, nor againſt any 
=  _ other prince or princeſs of his blood, and that having been deſirous for the greater 
The Duke of certainty, to hear what they alledged about it, they had ſworn that they had not any 
Mayeme and 1, owtedge or participation in that crime; and that if they had known it, they would 


1 have oppoſed che execution of it : Wherefore he did declare, that the duke of May- 


his Adherents nne, and all the other princes and princeſſes his adherents were innocent of that fact, 


are declared and therefore he prohibited his attorney-general to urge at any time that they ſhould 
innocent of the. be proceeded againſt, and likewiſe forbad the court of parliament, and all other officers 
> death of Hen- .: 5 . . . . 7 ; : 

w the411d, and lawyers, to make any Inquiſition about it. X ON 


The difficulty concerning the payment of debts was alſo taken away: for the king 
piromiſed ſecretly to diſburſe unto the duke of Mayenne four hundred and twenty thou- 
fand crowns fer the payment of his debts contracted to particular perſons ; and as for 
the debt of the levies, the king freed the duke of Mayenne from it, conſtituting 
himſelf pay-maſter for him, and transferring the debt upon the crown, forbidding 

the duke or his eſtate to be moleſted for that occaſion. It was-likewiſe eſtabliſhed, 
though not without diſpute, that peace ſhould be made with the duke of Mayenne, as 


head of his party; which the king had refuſed, by reaſon of the multitude of thoſe 


that were ſeverally come into his obedience z and chiefly in reſpect of Paris, and the 
other principal cities: And the duke of Mayenne for his own honour, and the repu- 
tation of his agreement, ſtood obſtinately for it. 5 ee e ee 

The ſubſtance The king granted three places to the duke of Mayenne for his ſecurity, which 
of the agree · were Sviſons, Chalon, and Seure, the dominion of which he was to hold for the ſpace 
ment with the of fix years, and after the ſaid term to reſtore them. He confirmed all the collatious 
ng of Mer of offices and benefices that had been vacant by death during his Government, pro- 
vided the poſſeſſors ſhould take new patents for them under the king's broad-ſeal. 
He made a decree of oblivion and filence of all things paſt, intelligences with foreign 
princes, raiſing of moneys, exactions of taxes, impoſitions of payments, gathering 
of armies, demoliſhings or buildings of cities and fortreſſes, acts of hoſtility, kil- 

ling of men, and particularly of the marquiſs de Menelay, killed by lieutenant Magny 

at la Ferre; and finally, all things done till the end of the war, which he with honou- 

rable expreſſions declared and certified to have been undertaken and continued for the 
ſole reſpect and defence of religion. He granted him the Government of the iſle of 
France, and the ſuperintendance of the Finances; and to his ſon the Government of 
Chalon, ſeparated and divided from the ſuperiority of the Governor of Bourgongne. 
He comprehended in the capitulation all thoſe that together with him ſhould re- 
unite themſelves under his obedience, and particularly the duke of Jayenſe, the mar- 
quis of Villars and the fieur de Montpezat, the duke of Mayenne's fons-in-law w; 
mwmwiaonſieur dela Eſtrange Governor of Puyts, monſieur de St. Offange Governour of 
© © "Rocheforte, the heur du Pleſſis Governor of Craon, and the fieur de la Severie Go- 
FVoernor of Canache. He ſuſpended the ſentences and judgements paft againſt the 
-...4. duke of Mercæur and againſt the duke of Aumale, till it were known whether they 
Vould be comprehended in the accommodation; granting to every one (beſides the 
+ -- oblivion of what was paſt, and the full enjoying of their eſtates, offices, _ 
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PETE l . 
niries) leave within ſix weeks time to come into the capitulation, and adhere into the 159. 
ace. | 465 WC. TTA 
Within theſe principal conditions, and many other leſſer ones, the duke of May- Difficulties | 
enne concluded the . ven but there was enough to do to get this decree accepted and N 
in the parliament of Paris z for tho? the king with his own mouth forbad the queen p- in thePar- 
dowager's miniſters to oppoſe the publication of it, yer was there notwithſtanding as . —_ 
great an obſtacle, and oppoſition : for Diana de Yalois, dutcheſs of Angouleſme, and ceiving the 
baſtard-ſiſter-to the late King, appearing perſonally in the parliament, preſented a Decree of the 
petition written and ſubſcribed with her own hand, whereby contradicting the confir- Agreement. 
mation of the decree, ſhe urged to have them proceed in the inqueſt about the king's wer cameo ogy 
death: Whereupon moſt of the counſellors being ſtirred up, becauſe the major part — 
of their fathers had either been created by that king, or highly offended by the league 
the acceptation of the decree could not be obtained; and yet the king with very ve. 
hement letters reprehended the parliament, and declaring that the publick peace and: 
ſatcty requiring that the decree ſhould be regiſtered, his will and command was that it 
ſhould be accepted. Yet neither by this were the counſellors of the parliament quiets- 
ed; but they came to this reſolution, That the decree ſhould be publiſhed, but with 
two conditions; one, That it ſhould be no prejudice to the right of the duke of May- 
enne*s creditors ; the other, That he ſhould be obliged to come into the parhament; 
and with his own mouth ſwear that he had not been any way acceſſary to the fact; 
that he deteſted the murder committed upon the king's perſon, and promiſed not to 
ſave, protect, or favour any one that in time to come ſhould be queſtioned for it. At 
which ſtubbornneſs the King more than moderately incenſed, with grave reſenting- 
words replied,” That they ſhould tale beed bow they put him to the trouble of leaving is | 
War, to come perſonally into the Parliament; That he was their King, and that be wbuld- 
be obeyed by them, But neither did this proteſtation ſuffice; for they determined to 
accept the decree, but with ſuch words as ſhould ſhew that it was done by force of 
the king's expreſs command; which neither pleaſing him nor the duke of Mayenne, 
it was neceſſary. for the high ebancellor to go to Paris, and after a long effectual de- 
monſtration of the intereſts of the general quiet, cauſe me decree. at laſt to be appro · 
ved, without clauſes or conditions. FF e | 
The duke of Mayenne's example was followed, not only by thoſe that were named The Duke of 
in the capitulation, but alſo by the marquis of St. Sorlin, the city and parliament £**'* incen- 
of Tholouſe, and all the reſt which formerly held the party of the league, except the wo by 2 
duke of Aumale, who having accorded with the Spaniards, and being exaſperated Rebel; keeps 
by the ſentence publiſhed this year by the parliament, (wherein he had been declared united with 
rebel) would not conſent to ſubmit himſelf unto the king's obedience. The duke he Spaniards. 
of Merceur, though by means of his ſiſter the queen-dowager, he kept the treaty The Duke of 
of agreement alive; yet being ſtill full of hopes, by the help of the Spaniards, to re- Mercæur, Bro- 
tain the dutchy of Bretagne, he deferred it, and put off his determination till another Pn Son. | 
time. 88 e 5 8 | r Fg. nd 
But in the interim, while the conditions of theſe accommodations were treated of, Ss inkiv pe 
and diſcuſſed in the council, the king exceedingly afflicted for his late misfortune, keeping Bre- 
and ſollicitous by ſome means to repair the loſſes he had received, wherein he ſeemed e to him- 
to bear a great part of the blame, as well by reaſon of his too long ſtay at Lyons, as 
of the ill ſatisfaction he had given the citizens of Cambray in their requeſts, was ſtill ' © 
contriving in himſelf, and continually conſulting with his commanders, to what en- | 
terpriſe he ſhould apply himſelf, The duke of Nevers had formerly an intention to 
aſſault one of the places of the county of Artois, belonging to the king of Spain, not 
only to do the ſame miſchief unto his country, which he had done to the juriſdiftion 
of the king of France; but alſo becauſe he believed that long peace had abaſed the 
courage of that people, and made many of their proviſions for defence uſeleſs : Where- 
upon he had exhorted the king, that increaſing his army to the greateſt number he 
could, he ſhould unexpectedly fall upon Arras, or ſome other great city in thoſe quar- 
ters 3 judging that the Conde de Fuentes, troubled with the many mutinies of ſevaral 
nations, and reduced to extream want of money, would very hardly be able to re. 
unite his army time enough to relieve the place that ſhould be aſſaulted: But after that The Death of 
he being ſpent with a tedious indiſpoſition, departed this life at Neſle, this intention Lodrvic Gon- 
(which was ſet on foot by the reputation of the author) came to nothing; for the 1 
other commanders thought it too — an attempt to invade the bowels of an 5 
= | O2 | enemies 


Upon the 8th 
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enemies country, where all the towns are populous and powerful, while by the loſs 
of ſo many places they were ſo much troubled at home, and while the Spaniſb Garri- - 
ſons over-running all parts, kept the whole country in fear and terror. | 
True it is, that of all the places that were loſt, their opinions concurred not ſo 
well in the choice of that which they ſhould aſſault, as they did in refuſing to invade 
the enemy's country; for ſome held it beſt in the ſame heat of affairs to beſiege Cam- 
bray; to try to recover it before the Spaniards had ſettled themſelves, by mending the 
breaches that were lately made; but the ſmallneſs of the king's army excluded this 
opinion, it not being ſufficient to begird a city of ſo great circuir, exceedingly well 
fortified, with a very ſtrong Garriſon, Many others counſelled to fall upon Dourlans, 
to take the ſame way to ſtraiten Cambray which the Spaniaras had done; bat the 
oppoſitions. againſt this advice, were; the ſtrength of the place, and the diligence 
wherewith it was guarded by Hernando Telles Portocarrero, who was the Governor of 
it : So that at laſt the opinion that prevailed was that of the mareſchal dz Byron and 
of monſieur de St. Luc, (who was come to the camp to execute the office of General 
of the artillery, which was left by monſieur de la Guiche, to whom the king had given 
the Government of Lyons) they counſelled to beſiege la Ferre, a place of chief impor. 
tance; but ſhut up in ſuch manner by a fen that invirons it, that there are but only two 

ways to come from the field unto the town : Wherefore they demonſtrated that b 

blocking up thoſe two avenues with a fort upon each of them, the place might wit 
a ſmall number of men be ſo beſieged and ſtraitened, that there being no means to 
relieve. it with victual, it might without much difficulty be taken, not by force, bur 

famine. I „ Ph A 7 IRR 5 


The king reſolved to follow this advice; and having drawn his forces together 


of November which were ſcattered thorough the province, drew near unto la Ferre upon the eighth | 


the King lays 
a Place ſtrong 


of November with five thouſand foot and twelve hundred horſe, and having taken 
the avenues, and cauſed the people of the country round about to come in to work, 


| both by Art he in a few days raiſed two forts, each of which being able to hold one thouſand 


Auſtria, goes 
to be Gover- 
nor in Flan- 


foot, and conveniently furniſhed with artillery, did totally block up the ways unto 
the town ; the. reſt of the foot in reſpett of the ſeaſon, lay in a great village upon 
the edge of the fen, and the horſe took up their quarters in the villages on the 
north fide towards Flanders, to hinder relief. Don Alvaro Osorio, an old experienced 
ſoldier; was in Ja Ferre; for the vice-ſeneſchal de Montelimar, to whom the duke 
of Mayenne had intruſted that place, had by little and little given it up unto the Spa- 
niards, reſerving only the title of count de la Ferre, and the revenue of the place, 
with other recompences, which had been liberally given him, firſt by the archduke 
Erneſt, and then by the Conde de Fuentes. The place abounded in ammunition of 
war; for the reliques of all the catholick king's armies which of late years had 
marched into France, had been left there, and the Garriſon of Spaniards, Italians and 
Germans, was not only ſufficient, but more than need required for the defence of 
it, which increaſed the want of victual, whereof (there being but ſmall proviſion 
in the town) the king's ſudden approach had not given them time to get in any; 
Wherefore the forts being raiſed, and the paſſages of both ways ſhut up on all 
| ſides, the defendants began from the firſt days of the ſiege to feel great ſcarcity of 
About this time Albert cardinal of Auſtria, deſtined by the catholick king to the 
Government of the provinces of Flanders, was come to Bruſſels, and having received 
the adminiſtration, and the army from the Conde de Fuentes, he began to think how 
he might uphold that degree of proſperity and Glory, in which his predeceſſor in a 
few months had ſettled himſelf with victorious actions; and becauſe the redoubled let- 
ters of Don Alvaro from the very beginning of the ſiege gave notice of the want of 
victual in la Ferre, he determined before all things elſe, to apply himſelf to the relief 
of that place ; but it was difficult to reſolve upon, for the army out of order by the 
toils and ſufferings of the late ſummer, was divided into many ſeveral places, to their 
winter quarters, and there for want of pay had made many inſurrections, ſo that the 
Italian cavalry had mutiny*d afreſh, and turned to ſeize upon Liramont ; in another 
place Gaſtone Spinola's Tertia of Sicilians had done the like, two Tertias of Spaniards 
having caſt off their obedience, did likewiſe quarter themſelves at diſcretion in advan» 
tageous places; and the Walloons not openly in rebellion, did yet deny to ſtir out 
of their quarters, unleſs they were fully paid; inſomuch that before the merchants 


could 
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ble+o think of Rirting with men, "Sls 7, and other 3 wat requires} n 
befdes i entet into aiv'eneinies every, ay in to the very cehre of 8 of title 
p rovinces, in à time; when not only the fields neither afforded ſuſtenance for men, pr 


and the courſe of affairs in Flanders would afford means bo gie them fall w. 
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The City t 
Marſeilles in 2 
the County of 


Provence, is 


vern'd by 


liberty excluded him again, within a little w hile; 4 n d tho a gh th ec ou n EW p nnd 
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the city, and rul'd it their own way; but after the A of the affairs of the theConſul — 
league put every dne upon a neceſſity of thinking of himſelf, the of 


ir conſe | 4 
emſelves in their Government, thought of apply ing themſelves to the Spaniſh 
the 


catholick king, which being of ſo bigh importance and conveniency to his kingdoms, 


as its greatneſs, ſtrength, richneſs, and fituation ſhewed it to be, orders were given 
ro Carlo Doria, that going from Genova, into that port, with ten gallies well arm'd, an 


mann'd, under pretence of failing towards Spain, he ſhould favour their power, an- 
attempts, to the end that being back' d with his forces, they might have the better 
means dexterouſly to draw the people to put themſelves under the Spaniſb ligniory, 
which Doria performing with infinite r went on in ſuch a mauner, tha! 
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chat, fro 
as the. pOPpe 1 averſe from their intention. But this ſtone of ſcandal was 

d, either by the king's wonted fortune, or by the. the courage. and diligence of 
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duke of Efernon held in them; and he himſelf going to Aix Applied his mind whol 1596, 

ly to the recovery of Matheilles, as a thing of greater Glory and importance, without e 
allowing part in that to any body; and tho? manyvtrearies; held by:the means of men Ci pa 20. 
-baniſhed out of that. city, proved vain and fruitleſs, yrt at laſt he gaintd one captaſ get — 8d 
Pietro Eiberta, of Corſica by extraction, but born and bred in Marfeiltes,: who; with Zales by, 
ſome certain foot; guarded. one of ;the-town-gates:: Wherefore; ſome of the exiles bet nn ne 


ing got unknown into che. city; and having ſecretly ſtirred upithe minds of many e 
who hated the tyranny of Caſaut, and who feared the dominion of the:Spaniard, they guarded 38 
reſolved, that upon the eighteenth day of Februury, the duke of Cui ſhould, witk à Port ther. 
good number of horſe and foot; be, about break of day; at a-neighbouring village} b zo 
where, if certain ſigns were given him by them of the plot; he ſhould draw ntar tu 
the Porie Royale, (a Gate ſo called) to be received in with all his forces 3 Wherehpon 
having drawn the men together which he had in that province; except thoſe of Les 
Diguieres, (to hom he; would not impart any thing of his deſign, that he miglit not 
ſhare in the honour of it) he made ſhew that he would go and beſiege à town within 
five leagues of Marfeilles;, and whilſt mens minds were. amuſed on that ſide; he turns 
ing his forces another way, the evening before the day appointed, advanced with very 
great ſilence toward the city; in which march, tho? in a very dark and extream tainy . 
night, and thro? dirty uneven ways, he made ſo much haſte, that he came in the morn< 
ing, according to appointment, to certain houſes near unto the church of St. Julias 
to expect there till che counterſigns were given hiinmnmnmnnnn 
They chat were of the plot, doubting that the ſtrange ill weather might have ſtayed 
t he duke's journey, ſent ſome of their ſoldiers forth of the Gates, to the end that diſts3 
ver ing {according to the cuſtom) if the coaſt were clear round about; they might come. 
to know whether he were arrived or no: Theſe: returning back with exceeding great 
haſt, and ſaying they had diſcovered armed men under St. Julian's, were the cauſe 
that Louis d Air (Who was come to the Gate a while before) after he had given the 
conſul notice of the diſcovery, went out himſelf, with twenty of his moſt truſty men; 
to ſee whether that were true which the ſoldiers related. As ſoon as he: was out of 
the Gate, they of the town ſhut down all the portcullices; nor was it long before the 
conſul came, while he was queſriomog wis Eder, of what they had repörted 
was ſuddenly ſet upon hy Pietro Liberta, and four of his companitens, and being at 
firſt knock d down with a great blow of a Parteſan, was deln killed by them 
wich their daggers 3 which being luckily effected, and the whole Guard willingly 
following the will of their captain, the counterſigns were given 1 fire to de dur 
Guiſe, who being advanced to draw near unto the Gate, met with Aix the lieutenant- 
Governor; and without much diſpute routed him ſo, that being wounded; and in a ve 
ry ill taking, he ran back ; where, having found the Gate ſhut and poſſeſſed; he was 
_ conſtrained to ſave himſelf in the moat, and from thence ſcaling the wall near unto 
the haven, got into the utmoſt parts of the city, where; calling all his adherents unto * 
arms, together with Fabian Cajaut, fon to the conſul; who was already ſlain; he 
marched up tumultuouſly with above five hundred armed men, to recover the Gate 3 
but in the mean time it had been opened, and the duke of Gui/e was entered with his 
forces; and on the other ſide, the exiles calling the citizens and common people td 
liberty, had raiſed the whole town : Wherefore, after that Aix and Caſaut had fought 
for the ſpace of half an hour at the entry df the ſtreet that led to the port-royal, the 
tumult ſtill increaſing every where of thoſe that being in arms, cried out Vive le Roy, 
et Les Fleurs-delis they fearing to be catch'd in the midſt, retired into the town- 
houſe, where being fiercely preſſed by the duke of Guiſe, who, among the bullers; 
ſtones, pieces of wood, fire- works, which flew on every fide, fought undauntedly at 
the head of his men, they being unable to reſiſt, fled ſecretly from thence, and croſ- 
ſing the haven in a boat, got one of them into St. Marys church; and the other into 
the convent of St. Victoir, and their men being left without help, were in a very little 
time all cut in pieces. 0 5 | 


* 


N 
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The whole city was already run to the duke of Guiſe, with white ſcarfs ; Where- 
upon he not loſing a minute's time; at the ſame inſtant aſſaulted, and with ſmall reſiſt- 
ance poſſeſſed himſelf of the forts of St. Feban, and of Cape de More, which are upon 
the ſea; and from thence began without delay to play his artillery upon Doria's Gal- 

lies, which were gotten near-the mouth of the _ Great was the fright and tumule 
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in the Gallies; but Doria, who had wiſely kept himſelf far from the forts, and in 
tttztze beginning of the uproar had made all his ſoldiers embark, got out happily without 
After ſhort receiving any harm, and putting out to fea, made away from the city. The duke 
8 * ig of \Guiſe, victorious every where, was buſied all that day in taking care, that the 
dimſelf Vater wn might not be indamag'd in the tumult, and: having lodg d his men in the moſt 
of the City © Principal poſts, made himſelf abſolute maſter of the city, with-ſo much the greater 
and Forts of facility, becauſe with bis own courage in fighting, and prudence in appealing the up- 
2 .. roar, he had exceedingly won the affection of the Mar/tlians: '' Louis d Aiu, and Fa- 
Carts Ded bian Caſaut yielded the next day after, havin articled, that they might go freely to 
Gallies out of Gnoua with their Goods, and that none of their adherents ſhould be proceeded againſt 
the Haven. with, mare than baniſhment z the city, in chis manner, remaining free from their 
uſurped dominion; and utterly reduced unto the king's obedience. : The gaining of 
this place was very ſeaſonable, and of great conſequence, being a principabporte of 
the Meliterruntam ſea, and a proper landing place for the commerce of many nations; 
and ſo much the more ſeaſonable was it at that time, when the Spaniſh power had al- 
ready got fouting in it; if with the benefit of time they had ſettled themſelves there, 
it would have been wondrous difficult, by reaſon of the nearneſs of the catholick 
King's other ſtates, to drive them out again. 
In the mean time, while the re- union of the county of Provence is thus proſeeuted, 
he beſieged in Ia Ferre were reduced to exceeding great want of victual; wherefore 
icolo Baſti, who was deſtined to carry them relief, being come to Doway, was con- 
fidering with himſelf which way be ſhould manage the buſineſs, to get ſome — 
of proviſions: into the town; and every reſolution ſeeming difficult, not only becauſe 
the king's cavalry did with very great diligence obſtruct all the ways; but becauſe the 
narrow paſſages that led to the town were ſo much incumbred by the largeneſs of the 
| forts, that there was no hope of getting paſt them; and yet neteſſity urging, he gave 
Alvaro. Oſorio notice, that he ſhould keep ſome little boats ready to come forth of the 
town, as ſoon as the ſign was given him, and to draw near the banks of the fen, to 
receive the relief which he would attempt to bring unto that place, which intelligence 
being happily gat into the town; and the appointment made, he marched from Doway 
with fix hundred horſe, and came by nighr'ro Chaſtelet, where he cauſed the Gates to 
be kept locked, to the end that the French might not be, thing of his deſign: 
| And having that day provided, that every one of his men ſhould carry a bag of meal 
behind him, and a bundle of match about his neck, (for they had alſo great want of 
that in 42 Ferre) he ſet forth when it began to grow dark, and having paſt the river 
Samme. went upon the way of St Quentin, and leaving that town upon the right hand, 
Nicalo Bafti marched with ſo much diligence, that upon the 16th of March in the morning, he 
under favour came near the quarters of. the king's cavalry, who being advertiſed by the ſentinels 
ofa thick Miſt ſhogtings, took the alarm, and got ſpeedily to hor ſe, believing that ſome relief of the 
paſſes through egemy was near; but a thick miſt, which by chance roſe by break of day, was ſo fa- 
8 vourable to Baſti's deſigns, that the King's Corgs d&Gardes betaking themſelves to their 
ries Relief to arms on all ſides, could not diſcover which way the enemy came; and while they wa- 
the Befieged rily endeavoured to know. and make diſcovery, Baſti, without meeting any body, paſ- 
of /aFerre,and ſing between the quarters of the Reiters, and that of the duke of Bouillon, came to the 
eras ©. bank of the fen near the current of the river, and having found Oſorio ready with his 
82 85 leaſt boats to receive the relief, he made the meal and match be unloaded with great eeleri- 
Loss. ip, faced about, and with the ſame ſpeed, ſeeing the French and German cavalry, who 
at laſt having notice of his arrival, had placed themſelves upon the road of St. Quentin, 
to hinder his retreat, he took a contrary way, and falling into that which leads to 
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The King Gyiſe, came back fortunately to Cambray, without meeting any oppoſition.” - 
makes the ; . 5 2 * . X $83.3 d 2 " 1 ' \ 1 2 * 
Courſe of tbe This relief (in which induſtry and fortune were equal ſharers) gained Baſti a won- 


River Somme der ful reputation; yet gave but little help to the beſieged; the meal that was brought 
to be ſtopt, laſting them but a little while, by reaſon of their great number, and the king, who from 


VILA gn day to day had new forces come up to him, ſtraitened the ſiege more cloſely, and ſtopt 


Water riſe in- up all the ways, which being cut off, and fortified with banks and trenches, and kept 


to Ja Ferre, but with ſtrong Guards of horſe, left no hope at all of thinking of new relief. But the 
—_ 8 Gege being prolonged by the conſtancy of the defendants the king was perſuaded by 
128 the reaſons of ſome of his engineers, to ſtop the courſe of the river which cauſed the 
not the Inten- fen on the lower ſide, thinking to make it ſwell and riſe in ſuch manner, that the de- 
uon. fendants ſhould be conſtrained either to yield or drown. This work was begun with 


an 
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an exceeding great number of pioneers, drawn together from all the heighboliring pla- 


ces, but though they wrought at it with great art, and no leſs aſſiduity, yet the rains 


of the ſeaſon, which from time to time increaſed the current of the river, Which otdi- 
narily was quiet and gentle, hindered the ptogrels by breaking down the banks; often 
catrying away the piles, and in one hour fruſtrating 'the labours of many days 3 and yet 
the a himſelf preſent at the work, it was at laſt brought to perfection. But 
it was no ſooner finiſhed, when. it appeared, how deceitful the fancies of engineers 

prove oftentimes ; for the town being much higher than the fen; (a thing foreſeen 


rom the beginning by many, and conſtantly oppugned by the authors of the deſign,) 5 
the water roſe not above a foot or two in the town, and was ſo long making that 


places; 


increaſc, that the inhabitants had cenveniency to remove their things into higher 
without receiving any damage; though the water falling within two days, by having 


broke through the loweſt part of the fen in many places, the town remained full ok 
dirt and mud, by the exhalation whereof the air being corrupted, cauſed dangerous 


diſeaſes in the town, ſo that the beliggsd being endamaged only by accident, 4 afs 


ter the ſpace of many days; the 1 
fruitleſs in their preſent intent. ITN VVV 

| There yet remained the wonted hope of famine, which, aftet ſo many thnthi 
fiege encreaſed exceedingly, and waz already become irrepairable z nor did any thing 


d la Ferre, in ſuch manner; that 
nc bs wk 


that if the enterprize of. making the king diſlodge, ſhould require 8 (as it 


kingdom being come unto the army, he had under his colours eighteen thouſand 
| foot, and little Jeſs than five thouſand horſe; an army ſo potent, eſpecially by rea- 
ſon of the valour of the cavalry, that it was neceſſary to proceed with great circum 


F pection, in advancing ſo far into that provinee, againſt ſo great forces, and in the midſt 


of ſo many of the enemies towns. The cardinal likewiſe was ignorant, that the 

ſtates of Holland, deſirous that the war ſhould continue in France, had ſet forth a 
fleet of many ſhips to land men in Boulogne, in relief of the king of France; and that 
the queen of England, tho? the king conſented not to all her demands, had yet; to 
uphold the common intereſts, ſent out a navy to his aſſiſtance, with eight thouſand 
foot aboard it, which it was believed were to land in the ſame place; wherefore, the 


* 


attempt to relieve la Ferre, but alſo very dangerous to make their retreat. 


commanders doubted, that theſe forces uniting together, it would not only be vain td 


| Theſe cauſes fully debated in the council made the cardinal take a reſolution to try 

to do it by way of diverſion : For by encamping before ſome place of importance be- 
longing to the king, either he ſhould conſtrain him to riſe from la Ferre with his whole 
army, to ſuccour the place ſo ſtraitned, or if perſiſting inthe ſiege) he ſhould not 
care to relieve it, he might eaſily get another place as good as {a Ferre. But there aroſe 
no leſs difficulties in chuſing the place, that ſhould be pitched upon; for Gbiſe, Han, 
Guienes, and the other ſuch like paces that were neareſt to Flanders, were not to be 
compared unto la Ferre and S. Quentin, Monſtrueil, and Boulogne were ſo well fortifi- 
ed, and mann'd, that it was impoſſible to think of attaining them; ſo that between the 
_ ambiguity of theſe conſiderations, the cardinal would have been long unreſolved, if mon- 


e hard en- 


ſieut 
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1596. fieur 4 Roſne had not ſecretly perſwaded him 
che body (ub, on Ub 373, 16919 14.36. 37% 0 we 
Monſicur du Rene! was, by long experience, verſed in all the king of France his 

fortre ſſes, .af)d:the example of things paſt made him remember how eaſily Calais 

might, be. taken v for by hom much more the ſtrength of it by fituation, and art, made 

it in appeatadcg be counted impregnable, ſo much leſs careful were the defendants to 
„/ c ought to be 

—— CCS that ton was under the deminion of the kings of Eng- 
2 land, the ſmallneſs of the Gartiſon they kept in it had invited Frantis duke of Guiſe 
viral Calais to beſiege it in the year 1537, which alſo had ſo happy an event, that contrary to the 
from the Eng- common expectation; he made himſelf maſter of it only by that defect, whieh com- 
jb, Amo ing often into du Roſne's mind, he, as being curigus und full ef induſtry, had got cer- 
1557-beins rain informations; that monſieur de Bidaſſan, Governor of the place at that preſent, had 
vited bx their hot aboye fix) hundred foot in t, a Garriſon no way ſufficient to make it Good: either 
regligence in private intereſt, or the general error of men, having perſwaded him to truſt more to the 
guarding and ſtrength: of his works, than to the number and valour of the defendants; ſome add, 


to a new enterprize, not foreſeen by any 


3 1 : * N y 


3 that the King of France, having ſent the ſieur de la Noue, and de la Valliere, to viex 
it. the condition of ulkthe places ſtanding upon the frontiers of Picurdy, they not making 


their! viſitation with that ſecrecy, which ought to go along with ſuch buſineſſes, had, 
with: the ſame Freneb lightneſs diſcourſed very freely of the weak eſtate of thoſe 
frontiers; and ſtrength of Calais ſo magnified by fame, being objected to them, 
they inconſiderately anſwered, that whoſoever ſhould aſſault that fortrefs in the place, 
and manner, that Was fitting, the taking of it would be but twelve days bulineſ; ; 
which words being told du \Roſne,” by one that he had employed as a ſpie, excited him 
to ſeafch out the plate and manner, which theſe diſcoveries had intimated. Thus being 
fallen into a thought, that he might obtain the town, famous for its fortification, by 
reaſon of its ſtandibg upon the ſea, and the quality of the haven opportune, for the 
affairs of Flanders and England, he with his reaſons, made the cardinal arch-duke 
inclince-unto-it, and ſo much the rather, becauſe an other enterprizes were thwarted: 
"" But having determined between themſelves to apply their minds to this attempt, 
without mak ing any outward ſhew of it, they made all the other commanders be- 
lieve they would aſſault Montrevil, a place ſtanding upon the ſtraight way that leads 

to Ja Ferre, and leſs conſiderable than either St. Quentin or Boulogne; and with this 

pretence, having cauſed great proviſion to be made of victual and carriages to bring 
them to Doway, Arras, and the other confining places, the cardinal having appointed 

Valentiennes for the general rendezvous of his forces, went thither perſonally upon the 
thirtieth of Mareb, where having muſtered his army, in which were ſix thouſand 
Spaniſh foot, ſix thouſand Malloons, two thouſand Ialiaus, and four thouſand Ger-. 
mans, twelve hundred men at arms, and cuiraſſiers, and little leſs than two thou- 
ſand-light-horle,, he divided his forces into many parts, and made them march ſeve- 
ral ways, to hold the enemies in the greater ſuſpence. He ſent Ambrogio Landriano 
towards - Montręuil, with part of the light-horſe, and with the marquiſs of Trevico's 
Tertia 3 with the reft of the light-horſe Baſti marched into the territory of Cambray ; 
Agoſtino Meſſia with a Tertia of Spaniards, and two of Walloons went towards St. Paul, 
and the count de Boſſa, with the Flemiſb troops, took towards Arras and Bethune „ 
which outward ſhews, while they held thoſe of their own ſide in ſuſpence no leſs than 

the French, monſieur du Roſne, with the Spani/e Tertia's of Lodovico Valaſco, and Alon- 

ſo Mendozza, and four hundred horſe went out of Valentiennes, upon the fourth of A. 
| Monſieur ds pril in the evening, and marched all the night to St. Omar, where, having joined with 
Fahne beſieges cgJonel la Berlotte and the count de Buguoy, who ſtayed there for them with two Tertia's 
__—_— of  Walloons, he took along with him three pieces of caunon, and four of ſmaller artil- 
| yes. ſery and advanced ſpeedily towards Calais, where he arrived ſo much the more unex- 
pectedly, becauſe being a place out of the way, ſtanding in the utmoſt point of a tongue 

of land, which advances itſelf a great way into the ſea, neither the Spaniards nor the 

French had ever thought of . defending or beſieging it. | | 

* 7%. Author Calais ſtands upon the ſhoar-of the ocean ſea, in the furtheſt parts of a promonto- 
ii miſtaken for ry, not above * thirty leagues from England, and hath à very large haven, which 
« 5 out ſeven ſheltered on each ſide with great high banks of ſand(which theycommonly call Ie Dunes) 
eagues, WWů»b!! cooling s'! 1118 may "IS Ty i HAIG ECL - 
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is made ſecure and commodious for a very great number of ſhips, ' The town is in- 
vironed almoſt quite round with low Grounds where the ſea overflows, and drowns 
the plain for many miles; and, being ſhutup within four banks by a very large moat, 
it is of a ſquare form, having, at three of the angles (beſides many great towers, and 


ravelines along the. courtine) as many royal baſtions of modern ſtructure, with their 
cavaliers within them, and at the fourth angle which reaches from the weſt unto the 


north, ſtands the caſtle, built likewiſe of a ſquare form, but with great towers of the 
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fair, 


old faſhion, that flank it round about. The moats are very large and deep, for they | 


receive the water on both ſides, and the town, which is little leſs than a league in cir- 
cuit, is all fortified round with thick ramparts, though (by reaſon of the careleſneſs 
of the Governors) in many places (by length of. time) grown defective, and in ſome, 
decayed an fallen down. On the outſide, along the haven, there is a great ſuburb full 
of inhabitants, in regard of traffick, and the conveniency of marriners, and on that 

fide a great current of waters, which coming from the fenny grounds, is ſtraitned 


all into one channel, and 8 through the town, empties it ſelf impetuouſly into 


the ſea, On the other ſide of the haven, and in the point of the Dunes, which co- 


ver it on the. north-ſide, there ſtands a great and exceeding ſtrong tower, called the 
| Riſbane, which ſhutting up the mouth of the haven, is well ſtored with pieces of 
cannon, and with great eaſe hinders any kind of ſhips from entering into it. But on 


the ſide of the firm land (which, in reſpect of the mooriſh Grounds that largely en- 


viron it, is very narrow) about a league from the city there ſtands a bridge over a water 


that runs into the ſea, which being fortified with towers, doth totally ſhut up the paf- 
ſage which leads to the town along a very narrow bank; this is called the Fauxbourg 
de Nieulet. ; e TO To, | | ; i 

M.ionſicur du Roſne knew, that all the hope of obtaining this fortreſs, was placed in 
ſpeedily poſſeſſing the bridge of Nieulet and the Riſbane 3 tor if he took not Nieulet, it 
would be very hatd to paſs the water, and come under the town; and if he poſſeſſed 
not himſelf of the Riſbane, ſo that he might be maſters of the mouth of the haven, there 
would come ſuch ſupphes mo . . that there would no longer be any build - 
ing upon the ſmall number of the defendants: Wherefore,” marching to St. Omer with 
admirable celerity, in regard of the artillery he.had along with him, he came upon 
the ninth of April, in the morning, by break of day, within ſight of Nieulet, and with- 


out giving the defendants (who were not above forty) time, either to take courage, or E 


to receive aſſiſtance, he made it be aſſaulted on the one ſide. by the Spani/h, and on the 


other by the Walloon foot, ſtill playing with the four ſmall pieces, not becauſe they did 
any great harm, but to increaſe the terror of the defendants z who being ſo few, ill 
provided, taken at unawares, and (which imported moſt) without any. commander, 
who, by his authority, might keep them faithful, they baſely quitted the defence, and 
retired flying to the town... i | Ms i 
Nieulet being taken, du Roſne left four companies of Walloons to guard that poſt, 
and not loſing a minute's time, advanced the ſame inſtant to aſſault the. Riſbane, and 


having planted his artillery in exceeding great haſte, began furiouſly to batter about 


noon 3 beſides which, having drawn three of the ſmaller pieces to the brink of the 
| haven, with them and with the Walloon muſkettiers, he hindred more defendants from 
entring into it, ſo that they of the ſuburb, that ſtands on the far fide of the haven, ha- 
ving often attempted to get in, were always conſtrained to retire, There were but 
ſixty men in the Riſbane, and thoſe alſo without any conſiderable head, inſomuch, that 
though the place was ſtrong, and might have been defended many days, yet they, as 
ſoon as they ſaw the aſſault was preparing againſt them, utterly loſing courage, quitted 
it, and being fallen upon and routed in the flight, ſcarce thirty of chem, with the help of 
| ſome ſmall boats, got ſafe into the ſuburb ; du Roſne not failing to proſecute ſo happy 

a beginning, entered into the Riſbane; ſet the artillery again in order, and lodged ma- 


ny foot in it, to the end, that relief by ſea might more aſſuredly be hindred, and there 


was very-great need of it; for the next morning, many ſhips of the Holland fleet, that 


was above Boulogne, appeared, and laboured with all poſſible induſtry to get into the 
| haven; but being driven back and bored through by the artillery of the Riſbane, 


they were at laſt made to tack about; and one ſhip loaded with wine, being ſunk 
by many cannon ſhot in the mouth of the port, the paſſage was ſo much the more ſtop- 
ped up, againſt whoſoever ſhould try to enter; and yet two little barks of the Holland- 
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1596; rs, with two captains and eighty men, got in fortunately, and landing in the ſuburb, 
laid there for the defence of it. 1 
The Arch- In the mean time the cardinal of Auſtria having had notice of the proſperous pro- 
duke _ greſs of his forces, turning all his army that way, marched -thither with the ſame cele- 
che rel ot the rity upon Maunday-Thurſday (being the eleventh of April) in the evening, and ha- 
Army to the ving deſigned the quarters of the camp, between Cafal.de Mer, the bridge of Nieulet, 
Camp before and the way that leads to Cravelin, he encamped in the church of St. Pierre, half a 
Calais. league from the walls. The town being beſieged, and their quarters, in reſpect of 
the ſituation (which was all mooriſh Grounds, and full ot ditches) eaſily fortified ; 
du Roſne, well informed of the defect of the wall on that ſide that ſtands towards the 
ſuburb, reſolved to plant a battery in the utmoſt part of the haven ; for, though the im- 
pediment of paſſing it, ſeemed in appearance exceeding great, yet he had obſerved, that 
at the ebbing of the ſea, the water fell in ſuch manner, that the utmoſt part of the haven 
Y remained dry; and the bottom was ſo firm and gravelly, that it afforded very conve- 
The Defen- nient means of marching on to the aſſault; but that he might not leave the beſieged 
dants af Cala: yithout trouble on the other ſide, and to divide their weakneſs, he purpoſed to make 
tempting any another battery, over againſt the way to Gravelin ; though the wall on that ſide was ex-- 
thing for their treamly well lined with earth, and defended by the flanks of the two royal baſtions. 
defence, ſuffer Boch the batteries were perfected upon the fourteenth day of the month, being Eaſter 
the N day, and upon Monday in the morning, as ſoon as it was light, they began to thunder 
the lou - furiouſly on both ſides ; nor did the defendants (diſneartned by the ſmallneſs of the 
number) make any attempt to hinder the enemy, and only the firſt day, while the Ri/- 
bane was battered, they ſallied, to bring in the Goods and victuals; nor from that day 
forward, durſt they attempt any other buſineſs, _ by | 
In this ſtate of affairs, the king having had intelligence of the moving of the Spaniſb 
camp, and not being able to diſcern, which way it would bend at laſt, left the conſta- 
ble to command the army before la Ferre, and marched with 600 horſe, and the regi- 
ment of his Guard to Abbeville, and from thence ſent forth the ſieur de Monluc with 
2000 foot to Montrueil, doubting (as ſome p chat the Spaniſh army would fall 
upon that town ; but having, upon the 1 zth day had notice, that the camp was ſudden- 
ly gone before Calais, he ſent the ſame Monluc, the count de St. Paul, Governor of the 
province, and the marquiſs de Belin, with great diligence, to imbark at St. Vallery, and 
try to get into the town; and though they boldly executed the orders they had receiv- 
ed, yet been driven back by contrary winds, which blew impetuouſly all thoſe days, 
they were conſtrained to return to the ſame place without fruit; wherefore the king, be- 
come impatient at the near danger of his ſubjects, would needs go perſonally into that 
port, and the croſs weather ſtill continuing, he went to Boulogne, the next day hoping (as 
the ſeamen ſaid.) that it would not be ſo difficult to relieve the beſieged from thence; 
but being come to Boulogne, and the ſame winds holding, the difficulties were the 
ſame, or perhaps greater; nor was there any thought of giving the beſieged any ſuc- 
cour by land, as well the bridge of Nieulet, as Caſalde Mer, being ſtrongly guarded and 
the enemies whole army encamped on that ſide; wherefore the king, for a laſt reſo- 
lution having put ſame choſen foot aboard certain ſhips, ſent them forth to ride there- 
about, and fight with the diverſity of weather, that they might be ready, upon the 
firſt gale of a favourable wind, to get, by ſome means or other into the haven ; but 
neither was this courſe any way beneficial ; for the ſhips long toſſed, and driven into 
ſeveral places, could neither get near the haven, and if they had, they would certainly 
have been beaten back by the Riſbane. 5 gle” * a 
At the ſame time the king diſpatched many ſhallops tothe Exgliſb fleet, to haſten 
the coming of it, hoping, if thoſe men could be landed time enough, to make ſome 
gallant attempt, and force the cardinal to raiſe his camp from before that town; but it 
was all in vain, for the Engliſb fleet gathered together in the haven at Dover, and rea- 
dy to ſer fail, was yet detained by the queen's different intention. The Prench ambaſſa- 
dors, and particularly monſieur de Sancy, (newly gone thither for that purpoſe) treating 
cloſely of the conditions, upon which the men ſhould. land, about which the parties 
being not able to agree, by reaſon of the variety of intereſts, the time ran on without 
coming to any concluſion. 5 | e | 
But in the interim, the Spaniſh artillery having plaid upon Eaſter Monday, from 
break of day till evening, and the opportunity of low water hapening at that time, the 
Spaniſh foot advanced on both ſides to give a reſolute aſſault. "I = 
| | | | | altogether = 
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altogether ſo favourable. to du Roſne's intentions in this as ſhe had been before Fg 
though the wind had fate right 1 day for his artillery,» n e no * of 
vantage to free him from the ſmoke, that he might play the faſter z yet in the even- 
ang, continuing, nay, blowing more ſtifly every hour, it would not ſuffer the ide to 
fall ſo low, as that the farther part of the haven might. be quite rlry + Whertfore his 
foot were fain to go above the knees in water, and in ſome plates to the Girdle which 
retarding the aſſault, proved no ſmall impediment; and yet having overcome that 
obſtacle, and fought till nine of the clock at night, (the moon ſhinin g brightly in 


7 


* 


the full) the French having loſt; above an hundred of: their men, and ami 
one of the Holland captains, reſolved: to retire; and havin „titel the ſuburb. 5 i 
places, got ſafely into the town. Upon Tueſday du Roſne drew his artillery into the 
ſuburb which they had quitted, and there being no flanks on that ſide that could hinder The Defen- 
the battery. he without any difficulty planted two. and twenty pieces upon the edge of dants being 
the moat, with no other defence but ſingle Gabions, and tho6fe not very 0 few, when 
the next day began to batter the wall with ſo great fury, that not being lined: with x Heh ol 
earth, in a few hours gave a large conveniency of aſſaulting it: But while the in. 72 give the 
fantry, being Spaniards, Walloons, and Italians mixed together, prepare themſelves Aſſault, ſent 
to fall on, the defendants (tetrified at the wideneſs of the breach, and the ſmallneſs forth a Dram, 
of the number they were reduced to) ſent forth a drum to parly, and the ſame evening 3 If 
capitulated to leave the town, and retire into create, which they promiſed to ſur- not 1 
render into the cardinals hands, if they were not relieved within ſix days. within fix 
Ihbe king, Who was at Boulogne, quickly had notice of the compoſition of Calais, — 
and of the earl of Eſex's anſwer, who was General: of the Engliſh: land- forces; with 
whom monſieur de Sancy having conferred,” had entertained great hopes of getting the 
Engliſh to land, and that being reintorced by them, the caſtle: might be relieved with- 
in the appointed time; but the earl was not ſo forward as he deſſred: for the king 
having often promiſed to give ſome place upon the coaſts of his kingdom, for the 
page — — of the Engliſb, and afterwards with divers excuſes deferred 
to do it, and his an em © [; Ting at: laſt fir ode hefe mot 
for his relief) condeſcended to promiſe 0 lat . 
to put into any haven, or land men, unleſs firſt the promiſe; were effectually obſerved ; 
and tho Sancy urging the exigency of the need, and the ſhortneſs of the time, de- 
ſired the earl to conſider of what importance the conſervation of Calais was to their 
common intereſts, yet was it not poſſible to move him from his determination: where: 
fore he was neceſſitated to write to the king to know his pleaſure; who highly in- 
cenſed that his confederates ſhould make uſe of his adverſity to conſtrain him to their 
ov appetites, and{wered reſolutely. That he would rather be robbed by his enemies 
than by his friends; and being minded to try what he could do by himſelf; he ſaw 
the fury of the wind which had been ſo contrary all thoſe days paſt not at all abated; 
and therefore he ſent the ſieur de Matelet, Governor of Foix, with three hundred foot; 
backed with a good number of the duke of Bouillon's cavalry; to ſtrive to paſs tho- 
rough the enemies Guards, and get in to relieve the caſt lle. 
Iheſe coming by night cloſe by the quarter of the Italians, commanded by the yur 4 
marquis of Trevico, found ſuch ſlack and careleſs Guards, that without being per- Marelet, with 
ceived, they got all into the caſtle, where the ſieur de Matelet having encouraged the 300 Foot gets 


Governor no leſs than the inhabitants and ſoldiers that were in it, after the time of into the Caſtle | 


truce was expired, they not only refuſed to ſurrender, but proteſted they would de- 4 ARE + 


fend themſelves to the laſt man: Wherefore the cardinal being aſſured that ſome relief the ſix Days 


vas got in unknown to him, gave order to monſieur du Roſne valiantly to proſecute being expired, | 


the aſſault, who having planted his cannon againſt the great towers, or (as we may dhe Deſendants 
call them) bulwarks of the caſtle, battered them with ſo much diligence, that upon ee ggf 
the ſix and twentieth day it was in a fit condition to be ſtormed. All the Italian fouut 
fell on the next morning, who being deſirous to cancel the reproach of having ſo care. 
leſly ſuffered relief to paſs in, fought deſperately, and being ſeconded firſt by the Wal-. 
loons, and then by the Spaniards, after a moſt bloody fight of ſix: hours, the Gover- The Spaniards 
nor Bidoſſan being lain, and above four hundred ſoldiers cut in pieces, they at daſt form the Ca- 
entred the caſtle, where the Italiana put all the reſt to the ſword, except monſieur ſtle of Calais, 
de Campagniole, and ſome few others, who having taken refuge in a church, were re- Kil _— 8 
ceived upon diſcretion. Above two hundred of the Saniſb army were killed, aeg 1 
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706 The Hiſtory of the Civil Wars 
1596, Which count Guidubaldo Pacciotto, an engineer of high eſteem, and about one hundred 
wounded ; a loſs very inconſiderable for the taking of a place accounted impregnable, 
and one of the principal ones of all France, in ſo few days: but it had always been a- 
like ill defended by the careleſneſs of thoſe within, the effects being no way correſpon- 
dent to the fame of the place. $3 2 1 ieh WOL Dj 16: 
But the ſo eaſy and ſo ſudden loſs of Calais did not only much 185 the king, 
but alſo put him in a neceſſity of agreeing with the queen of England and the ſtates of 
Holland; for la Ferre not being yet given up, he thought it very hard to riſe from that 
ſiege, and loſe the expences and labours of ſo many months; to the no ſmall decreaſe 
of his reputation; and on the other ſide, if he did not ſpeedily receive ſupplies from 
both places, he was not able to draw another body of an army together, where with 
he might reſiſt the victorious force of the enemy ; ſo that all other places in the pro- 
vince would be given over, with little hope that they ſhould defend themſelves more 
conſtantly than Calais had done, a place excellently fortified by art and nature. Be- 
ing moved with this conſideration, and judging that the authority of the duke of 
Bouillon would be very prevalent to work upon the queen, whoſe determination he was 
certain would be followed by the Hollanders, he diſpatched him into Exgland, with 
| reſolute orders, to the end that concluding a reciprocal confederacy, the fleet might 
ſet ſail with all ſpeed, to land men in the port of Bonlagne, DIO 203375 ELD: 
But the difficulties were great, and the queen had no inclination to it; partly, be- 
cauſe ſhe intended to make uſe of the king's neceſſity, to get a port in his kingdom; 
for which end, before Calais was loſt, ſhe had been backward to relieve it, that ſhe 
might conſtrain the French to put it into her hand; partly, becauſe ſeeing the king 
reconciled to the catholick religion, ſhe thought it was in the king of Spain's power to 
conelude a peace whenſoever he would reſolve no longer to moleſt the kingdom of 
Franes 3 and therefore ſhe difficultly inclined to put herſelf to new expences, which 
it was in the will of her enemies to fruſtrate and make in effectual; Wherefore having 
ſtifly denied for many days to hearken to any treaty of new obligations, ſhe only prof- 


fered to give thoſe aſſiſtances for the time to come. bib gte could without ſuch great 
inconvenience to herſelf as the had done in times paſt : and becauſe the French preſſed 
very earneſtly to have the earl of Z/zx come to Picardy with the fleet; the Engliſh an- 
ſwered, That it was for the moſt part compoſed of ſhips and men that were voluntiers, 
who had put themſelves together under the conduct of the earl, to make prize upon 
the coaſts of Spain, from which deſign the queen had not power to take them off, 
having granted them licence for that purpoſe; and that nevertheleſs they would be 
al great advantage to the king of France's affairs; for the damage the kingdom of 
Spain would recieve thereby, would divert the catholick king's forces from the war 
of Picardy. But theſe hopes and remedies were very far off, and the duke of Bouillon 
offering to conſideration the intereſts of their common religion, if the proſperity of 
the Spaniards ſhould ſtill increaſe, excited both the principal miniſters, and the queen 
herſelf to employ her utmoſt forces in fo urgent and ſo near an occurrence: and he 
moved much with his authority, eloquence, and reaſons, but moſt of all by being of 
the ſame religion; for he ſeemed to be principally zealous for the common intereſts, and 
for the conſervation of the Hugonot party in France, to the end the king might not be 
A E conſtrained to come to ſuch an agreement with the Spaniards as might be prejudicial 
conclu 5 be- to the ſtates of Holland, to the quiet of England, and to the liberty of conſcience 
8 in his own kingdom: and yet the buſineſs went on ſo ſlowly, and with ſuch weighty 
Queen of Eag-· difficulties, that though the confederacy with England was at laſt concluded, differ- 
lard, litle ing little from the other contracted with king Charles the ninth, and without obli- 
22 ow gation to conſign any place, (for ſhame made the Engliſb to deſiſt from that demand:) 
had been made and tho? the duke of Bouillon went with an ambaſſador from the queen into Holland, 
by the Eaglis Where the ſame confederacy was eftabliſhed ; yet the time was ſo far ſpent, that 
with Charles the affairs of Picardy were no way relieved by it, and the earl of Eſer's fleet having 
IX. ſcoured the coaſts of Spain, was diſſolved without having done any thing conſiderable. 
While this league was treated of in England, the cardinal archduke not depending 
upon any body but himſelf, after he had ſpent ten days in making up the breaches at 
Calais; Guines and Han having ſurrendred at the bare ſummons of a trumpet, he de- 
' termined to ſet upon Ardres, a place of a good circuit, excellently fortified, and ſtand- 
ing but three leagues from Calais, by the taking whereof he thought he ſhould _ 
N $7 utely 
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lutely ſecure what he had gotten: and tho? the ſituation of it ſeemed very difficult, 1596. 
becauſe ſtanding on the top of an hill, it (as a cavalier) commands all the plain below 
it, which extends itſelf a little more than cannon-ſhor; and from the plain there are 
mountains and woods as unfit to encamp in, as opportiine for the ambuſhes of an ene · 
my 3 yet the cardinal encouraged by his proſperous ſucceſſes, ſided with the opinion 
ot monſieur du Roſne, who boped to carry it before the king could be diſintangled 
from la Ferre, and able to relieve it. al To bib 1 16 öl 50 dats vg 
There were in Ardres the marquis de 3elin, lieutenant of the province, monſieur 4 
Annebourg, Governor of the town, and the ſieur de Monluc, who was come in to re. 
inforce it; and they had with them little leſs than two thouſand foot, an hundred and 
fifty horſe, and convenient proviſions of artillery, ammunition, and other things ne- 
ceſſary for defence. And becauſe the ſiege had been foreſeen by the commanders; 
they had laboured with all poſſible diligence not only to better the fortifications of the 
town, but alſo to repair thoſe of the ſuburbs that ſtands towards Boulogne ; for that be- 
ing the ſide on which batteries might moſt eaſily be raiſed, they determined by defend : 
ing the ſuburb, to keep the enemy as far as was poſſible from the wall. The author 
of this counſel was the Governor of the town, a ſoldier not only of much valour, hut 
alſo of great experience, whoſe deſign was to defend the Ground ſpan by ſpan; to 
give the king ſo much time, that la Ferre falling, he might come to ſuccour that 
place before the laſt extremities : But the marquis de Belin was of another mind, and 
thought it a pernicious counſel to loſe men in defending uſeleſs places, and ſuck ag 
were not tenable: Wherefore he would have had them only engage themſelves in 
maintaining thoſe poſts, which for their quality might be long _— good; and yet 
all the other commanders being of opinion, that the holding of the ſuburb would be 
a benefit of great importance, the Governor's advice carried it, and there was a con- 
venient Guard put in there to keep it. Another difference of opinion there was among 
the commanders ; for the marquis would have had the enemy moleſted, and their 
works hindered by ſmart counter batteries, without ſparing ammunition 4 and on the 
other ſide, the Governar.zudging their ſtore but ſmall, in reſpect of ſo great waſte; 
deſired it might be huſbanded to prolong the” d, chat they might. not want 4 
thing ſo neceſlary in their greateſt exigency 3 and becauſe the marquis s authority was a- 
bove his, he kept part of the ammunition hid, to the end they might make uſe of it 

opportunely when the other was ſpent. „ e eee 880 

With theſe diſcords (which to the great prejudice of mens own affairs, do commonly 
reign where more than one commands) they in the town prepared themſelves for the | 
Sees but the cardinal archduke having left Juan de Rivas in the Government of . , _ 
Calais, upon the ſixth of May moved with the whole army, and made his firſt quar- The Arch. F 

ters at Guines 3 the next day he marched to the walls of Arares, ſo early, that in that duke march 
day ami the next their quarters were perfected and fortified, which being made (as anke | 
far as they could poſſibly) out of reach of the cannon of the town, were not yet very 245. 2 
near to the hills and woods; but between the hills and their works there remained 
ſo much ſpace, that the ſquadrons as well of foot as horſe, might commodiouſly ſpread 
themſelves in battalia; and upon all the ways that thro? the woods come down the 
hills, ſtrong; Corps de Guards were placed with double trenches, and double works he- 

fore them, or, to ſay better, behind them, 1n thoſe places that ſtood toward Boulogne, 

| Montrtuil, and the other of the king of France's towns. The army being encamped 
andſecured with wondrous diligence, upon Thurſday the ninth of May, Auguſtino Meſa 
Spaniſh foot, and colonel la Berlottes Walloons advanced to make their approaches] 
that they might get under the works of the ſuburb z but the ſieur de Monluc, whoſe 
fierceneſs paſſed by no occaſion of troubling the enemy, ſallied out fo briſkly to ſkir- 

miſh, that their works were delayed for a long time, and after that another Tertia 
of infantry under Jago Teſſeda, and colouel Coguel's Walloons came to reinforce the 
beſiegers, and that Monluc was conſtrained to retire ; the marquis began ſuch a furious 

counter. battery, that they were neceſſitated to intetmit their work, and ſtay till night; 
but it being very clear and light, the artillery ceaſed not to play with great damage to 
the beſiegers, who nevertheleſs conſtantly overcoming all obſtacles, got to the coun- 

_ terſcarp of the ſuburb, and the next morning planted ſome pieces of cannon to facilitate 
their entry ; but becauſe Monluc ceaſed not to ally every hour, and to keep thoſe that 1 
wrought in great perplexity, they made no greater progreſs till he being taken with a „ich Cannon 
cannon-ſhot, was miſerably torn in pieces; wo rs his death, there being no _ Shot. 
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man ders ſo valiantor ſo diligent, the beſiegers began to batter:theworks of che ſuburb, 
which by reaſon of their weaknets, being eaſily beaten. down, they made an aſſauls 
wit ſo much violence, that the defendants: were: conſtrained to quit it with the loſs of 
above forty men; but while the: Spaniards and Malloons enter pell-mell, monſieur de 
Montaut, colonel of French infantry, fell upon them ſo ſharply, that after a bloody 
conflict of two hours he recovered the ſuburb, having imperyouſly driven out the ene- 
my with the loſs of three hundred of the ſtouteſt ſoldiers of the army; and yet the next 
day the cannon having play'd from morningetill noon, the foot ſtor med it in four ſe- 


veral places, in each of which, fighting gallantly, colonel / Berlotte was fore wound- 


ed, Axoſtino Maſſia ſtruck upon the head with a ſtone, and the ſuburb was defended 
till the evening; but the aſſault being rene wed on all ſides, the next morning the mar- 
quis conſidering the weakneſs. of the place, gave the defendants order to retire, that 
he might not loſe ſo great a number of valiant ſoldiers: And yet the enemies purſuing 
eloſely, and they that were at the town- gate, fearing leſt they ſhould get in pell-mell 
with their own men, let the portcullis fall ſo ſoon, that above two hundred of them 


were ſhut out and eut in pieces. 


1 


The foot covered themſelves diligently in the ſuburb, and monſieur d Roſne ha- 


ving determined to play upon that fide, cauſed two batteries to be raiſed, one of which 
was plyed by the Spaniards with nineteen pieces of cannon, and the other by the Wal- 
loons with ſeventeen pieces of ſeveral ſizes, the works of which being not yet finiſh- 


ed, the counter: battery of the town did a great deal of miſchief on all ſides ; but after 
the batteries were ſufficiently covered, and that the artillery 2 to thunder againſt 
the flanks of the baſtions, the marquis, either out of meanneſs of courage, (as the 
gencral opinion of men would have it) or, becauſe he thought it impoſſible to defend 

that place, and had a deſire to ſave himſelf, and ſo many other valiant defendants, 
for a better occaſion; called the principal officers to council, and ſtrove to perſuade 
them to ſurrender: But the Governor oppoſing, and likewiſe Charles ſieur de Kam- 


tours,» a man of great note in that province, the officers anſwered, that they would 


defend themſelves ts: the utmoſt; and the marquis replying. that all the ammuni- 
tion was already Ipent. and thae-bebad-my longer where withal to defend themſelves; 
the Governor made known that he had hid and preſerved ſo much, as being diſcreetly 
diſpoſed of, would be ſufficient-for many days, and that in the mean time they might 
be relieved by the King, to whom he believed la. Ferre would yield at laſt. To which 
words the marquis replied angerly, That he deſerved to be puniſhed .for having con- 


cealed the true quantity of ammunition from his ſuperior officer, and that two days 


more or two days lefs imported little, for he knew that the king would not take 42 
Ferre ſo eaſily; and going incenfed from the council, tho* many proteſted againſt it, 
he preſently ſent out a captain, and articled to march forth with their arms and bag- 
gage, their colours flying, and drums beating, and that the townſmen might he free 


© ro. ſtay or go:as they pleaſed; but choſe that ſtaid were to acknowledge the king of 


Spain to be their ſupream lord. Thus to the wonder of all men, and the great mur- 


muring of his ſoldiers, the marquis marched forth with all his men in arms upon the 
twenty third of May towards la Ferre; but captain Mainferme, one of the captains of 
the Garriſon, having the Guard of a baſtion towards the Spaniſh quarters, would by 
no means conſent to the agreement; and' tho? the enemies were maſters of all the reſt 
of the town, he intrenched himſelf: within the circuit of his baſtion, 'and defended 


himſelf undauntedly, till the artillery being planted, and all his defences beaten down, 
he thought he might honourably march away " MY 


The day before this the beſieged in Ja Ferre being reduced to extream neceſſity, 
and knowing by the effects the cardinal's intention, that being intent to divert and 


take new places, he hadjno hope to relieve them any other way, at laſt yielded to the 
king's power, having by their conſtancy afforded time and conveniency to make fo 
great and ſo important ſucceſſes ; the king deſirous to diſingage himſelf, that he might 


think of relieving Ardres, granted them the conditions they demanded ; for it was 


agreed without contradiction, that the ſeneſchal de Montelimar, avouched count of 


la Ferre, and Alvara Oſorio Governor of the Garriſon, ſhould: march forth with all their 


ſoldiers, foot and horſe, with their arms, offenſive and defenſive ; all their bag- 


gage, cornets and colours flying, trumpets ſounding, drums beating, lighted match, 
and bullet in mouth, and ſhould be convoyed ſafely. as far as Caſtelet; that they might 
take along with them one piece of cannon which had not the arms of France upon it, 


and 
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and ammunition for ten ſhots; that the ſeneſchal ſhould be acquitted of all the pay- , 4 896.4 
ments, rents and contributions received, and that there might be no inqueſt made LaFerre al 
tor any paſt action, or crime either againſt him, or any others of the Garriſon, nor mY BpKipe, 
any of them moleſted. for the debts they had contracted; that the inhabitants tak- |". 7 
ing an oath of allegiance, ſhould be uſed as good ſubjects, and pardoned all paſt 4+; graves 
offences, and whoſoever would go forth with the Garriſon, might have liberty to the. belieged 
depart. WS RE e ONT. - PERL 

With thoſe articles /a Ferre yielded it ſelf unto the king upon the two and ten- — 
tieth day, and the next morning he impatient of delay, moved with all his cavalry 
towards Ardres, leaving the conſtable to follow him with all the reſt of the army; in- 
tending to draw near by the way of the woods, and by all means tv try his fortune; 
but he had not marched above two miles, when the news came of the marquis's com- 
poſition, which ſeemed ſo much the more bitter to him, by how much the more lively 
the hopes were he had entertained of relieving that place. Being ſtruck with a moſt 
piercing Grief, and no leſs kindled with a moſt juſt diſdain; ſeeing the courſe of all 
his deſigns cut off; by the puſillanimity of one man, he would not ſuffer the marquiſs 
to come into his preſence, either judging him unworthy of his ſight, or doubting he 
ſhould not be able co contain his indignation : But having cauſed his proceſs to be 
made by the mareſchal Ja Chaſtre, he was oftentimes minded to take away his life ig- 
nominiouſly ; yet madam Gabriele interpoſing effectually, and begging for him; the 
ſentence publiſhed after many days delay, contained nothing but that he ſhould be de- 
prived of all his offices, and confined perpetually to his own lands. 
Ardres being taken on the one ſide, and la Ferre on the other, the common opinion 
was that the armies would meet, and that the king, deſirous to make up his loſſes, 
and being grown ſtrong by the concourſe of all the nobility of the kingdom, was re- 
| ſolved not to paſs by any occaſion which might opportunely invite him to a battle; 

but the cardinal archduke more intent to keep what he had gotten, than forward ts 44 £ 
adventure his army to new dangers, and being re- called by the urgency of the affairs The Car | 


of Flanders, left. Villeverde a Spaniſh commander with a good Garriſon .in Ardres, 82 
and in three days march retired into rhe terrin St. Omer, and from thence hav- fcb he hadtak 


ing had notice that the cavalry left behind to guard the provinces of Flanders, had Auch pron: 

| been routed, by the Garriſons of Bergen and Breda, which freely over-ran all that ded, retires | 

country, he marched further to oppoſe their incurſions, and te turn the violence of into Flanders, 
his arms againſt the ſtates, who during the war in France, got daily greater footing. 


The king ſtood long doubtful whether he. ſhould apply himſelf that year to the re- 
coyery of ſome of thoſe places that were loſt : But finding his infantry (the principal 
inſtrument of the taking in of ſtrong towns) much out of caſe, by their long lying 
before la Ferre: For beſides the continual watchings and toils of ſo many months, the 
illneſs of the air in low mooriſh places, had bred many diſeaſes among his men; who 
having ſpent the winter in much hardſhip, began now to feel the effects of their ſuf- 
ferings. Beſides this, he wanted the moſt important ſinew of war: Fer many pro- 
vinces being newly returned to his obedience, and the reſt that had been for him be- 
fore being undone by the war, the whole revenue of the Kingdom, was by long 
| troubles and infinite diſorders, quite out of frame; inſomuch that being utterly with- 
out money, he was not able to maintain his army in Picardy, which province by the 
laſt two years wars, was in great part deſtroyed and deſolate. To theſe two weighty 
difficulties, was added. the ill ſucceſs the king had had in. managing the war by his 
commanders ; wherefore being conſtrained to return to Paris, to receive the pope's 
legat, who was come to cohfirm, and make thoſe things be performed, which had 
been promiſed by his ipterceſſors, in the act of the benediction; he thought he ſhould 
reap but ſmall fruit by his army, in which he could not be preſent in perſon, 


For all theſe reaſons after long doubtfulneſs in the council; he determined to diſ- The: Rog 5 
miſs the nobility, that he might have them again more freſh for future occurtences, dic . 
| and to diſtribute the reſt of his forces into the Garriſons of the moſt important pla- ſufferings, di- 

ces; ſo that he might not fear the enemies unexpected return, and to go himſelf vides it into 
as ſoon as he had received and ſatisfied the legat) into ſome convenient city in the Garriſons. and 


centre of his kingdom, where having made an aſſembly of the principal magiſtrates 29% * 1 


| in to receive the 
from all the ſeveral provinces, he might apply.himſelf with diligence to ſet his reve- bope's Legit 
| FED e _ nues | 
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1596, nues in order, and regulate the domeſtick affairs of his court, and to make fitting pro- 
viſions, that upon a ſolid foundation he might ſet himſelf the next year to recover the 
places he had loft in Picardy. In the mean time he hoped the league with the queen 
of England and the ſtates would be concluded; fo that uniting all his forces, he intend- 
ed to march ſo ſtrong into the field, that the enemy ſhould not be able to forbid him 
the recovery of his own. 55 | 
| Having taken this reſolution, he left the mareſchal de Byron with three thouſand 
foot and fix hundred horſe upon the banks of the Somme, to the end that coaſting 
along the river ſide, he might be ready upon any occaſion that ſhould happen in the 
country. He left Peronne, Bologn, Montrueil, Abbeville, and St. Quentin, well 
guarded ; and the count de St. Paul in Amiens, though that city great and populous, al- 
ledging its antient priviledges, refuſeꝗ to receive a Garriſon, being confident it ſhould 
defend itſelf, as it had formerly done in the revolutions of ſo many wars. 


Cardinal de In this interim, Aleſſandro de Medici, cardinal of Florence, and legat from the 
ſandro de Me- pope, was come into France, with mutual ſatisfaction as well of the king, who de- 
dici, who after ſired wholly to gain the pope, as of the pope himſelf, who could not perfectly quiet 
33 _— his mind, unleſs he eſtabliſhed the antient obedience, and reſpe& which was wont to 
gat from the be held by the crown of France unto the apoſtolick ſee. herefore being arrived 
Pope, is re- upon the confines of Dauphine, he was received with great pomp, and with the army 
ceived with drawn up in battalia, by monſieur de les Diguieres; who though averſe from the ca- 
| anne tholick religion, omitted not any terms of duty and honour, as well in receiving 
honour, by him, as in waiting upon him to Lyons, where having ſtaid a few days, he haſtened 
Monfieur 4e l his journey, and went to Moulins; from whence though, in regard of the plague, 
Diguieres, which was very hot in many places, he took a much longer way, yet he came upon 
though a Hu- the nineteenth of Fuly to MontPhery, ten leagues from the city of Paris. Thither the 
OH king (not with publick pomp, but as in a familiar viſit) coming from Picardy, poſted 
The king goes With a hundred in his train to meet him; ſhewing, by his impatiency to be with him, 
poſt to Month. and his familiarity in meeting him, his affection towards the pope, and his particular 
Len to meet confidence in his perſon, which, beg noblenels of birth, and maturity of years, 
thePope's Le- had an exceeding great fame for wiſdom, and antient inclination to the affairs of the 
Sat. crown. The principal lords of the court attended the king in this viſit, but par- 
ticularly the duke of Mayenne, to let the legat ſee the ſincere reconciliation that was 
between them, and how much the heads of the catholick party were eſteemed and 
| _ . honoured. As the king in this firſt interview omitted not any exquiſite demonſtra- 
f 2 tion of reverence toward the majeſty of the pope, and toward the perſon of the legat; 
eee in. ſo did not the cardinal fail to ſhew himſelf ſo moderate, and fo well diſpoſed toward 
to Paris, the intereſts of the king and of the crown, that the good expectation formerly conceiv- 
e of him, was turned into a very great affection. : 5 

The king returned the next morning to Paris; and the cardinal going on his jour- 
ney, was met at firſt a league from the fauxbourgs by the young prince of Conde, to the 
end that he might know how diligently he had endeavour'd the pope's ſatisfaction, in 
getting him out of the Hugonots hands: And at the Gate of the fauxbourgs he was 
received by cardinal Gondi, all the princes, and all the court, with ſuch a throng of 
people, that if the dukes of Mayenne and Eſpernon, alighting from their horſes, had 
not with ſwords drawn made room among the people, there was ſome danger that the 
vehemence of thoſe who crowded inconſiderately ro honour him, might have ſtifled 
him in the heat and tumult. Thus being brought into the city with great joy and 
contentment of every one, he performed the wonted ceremonies in the cathedral of 
Noſtre- Dame; and being conducted to his lodging furniſhed with the king's ſtuff, he 
with infinite courteſie received the viſits of the parliament, the firſt preſident Harlay 
ſpeaking for all; and then ſucceſſively the other magiſtrates of the city, and. of 

many particular perſons ; every one rejoycing to ſee with their own eyes, and hear 

with their own cars, the reconciliation as well of the king as crown unto the apo- 

ſtolick ſee. . „50 . 

In the parliament they accepted and publiſhed the commiſſions, or (as they call 
it) the power of the legat : And though ſome of the counſellors were of opinion that 
certain clauſes ſhould be added to the publication, which had been wont to be uſed 
in former times, to limit and circumſcribe the authority of legats within the pri- 
viledges of the Galligue Church; yet the king would have them freely publiſhed | 
| | as 
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43 they were, without making mention of any ſuch thing, to take away all ſcruple 
that might be had of the ſincerity of his mind: a thing which redounding to the full 
ſatisfaction of the pope, and the Glory ef his papacy, not to find that oppoſition which 
the other popes before were wont to meet, was exceedingly well recompenced by the 
moderation of the legat, whoſe dexterity well inſtructed by prudent orders from 
Rome, ſtill declined thoſe occaſions which might bring his authority, the priviledges 


of the clergy, or the juriſdictions of the crown into controverſy ; the true and only 


way to avoid the ſo hateful contentions of juriſdiction, and a temper very proper as 
well to eſtabliſh the received obedience, as to ſerve the difficult condition cf the times; 
This, beſides the pope's prudence, and the legat's moderation, was the counſel of 
Giovanni Delfino, the Venetian ambaſſador at Rome, and who afterward was alſo car- 
dina] ; who, well verſed in the affairs of France, advertiſed both the pope and the 
legat, that they ſhould not take particular notice of the exceſſes formerly committed 
in the eccleſiaſtical affairs of France, while it was in a manner ſeparate from the church 
before the abſolution; but that feigning not to ſee many things that were paſt, they. 
ſhould content themſelves with great patience and dexterity to regulate the future: 


Which counſel, greedily received, as from a perſon that was well verſed, and very 


prudent, gave a rule to govern themſelves by, in many difficult buſineſſes that hap - 
pened after ward. | | 


The legat had his firſt publick audience at St. Maur, without the city, upon the The King 


firſt of Auguſt, in which the king ratified all the conditions accepted by his procura- gives the firſt 


tors in the abſolution at Rome : By which ready demonſtration having ſatisfied the Public Au- 


Pope in all points exactly, he afterward received thoſe diſpenſations which the pre- ee wa = 


ſent conjuncture perſuaded, From theſe things, appertaining to the majeſty of reli- Naur, and ra- 
gion, and of the pope, the cardinal-legat paſſed to treat of thoſe which concerned the tifies all the 


quiet of the kingdom, and the peace of chriſtians: For the pope knowing how af- Conditions ac= 
flicted, and how bloodleſs the kingdom of France was, having been tormented with 1 
the ſo long civil wars, and how much need it had of caſe and tranquility to recover Rome, = 
its ancient vigour 3” and on che other fide, conſidering how exhauſted the king of 


Spain's coffers were, and how much oppreſſed and ruined his people, he ſaw the The Point of 


Religion being 


crown of France, by continuing the war, was in great danger to be diminiſhed, and ſettled, the 


the moſt chriſtian king neceſſitated ſtill to keep near correſpondencies and intereſted CardinalLegat 


friendſhips with princes that were averſe from the catholick church : And ke believed begins to pro- 
on the other fide, that king Philip being ill able to ſupply two ſo potent wars, tho? mote a Treaty 
near, by keeping up the reputation of his arms in Picardy, came to loſe much of his way E iſ 
own in F e to the increaſe of the ſtates of Holland, and the diminution of the — Sy 
faith: Wherefore he was reſolved to mediate peace between thoſe two crowns, well 


perceiving that neither of them would ever incline to demand it, if he, as a com- 


mon father, and independent mediator, ſhould not interpoſe. To this was added, 
the conſideration of the war with the Turk, which was extream fierce and hot in 
Hungary; which the pope deſiring the chriſtian princes ſhould vigorouſly concur in, 
that the forces of the common enemy might not increaſe any more, he thought it 


_ chiefly neceſſary to make an agreement between thoſe crowns, to the end that both 


rogether, or at leaſt the king of Spain, for the common intereſt of the houſe of 
Auſtria, might be able to lend his aſſiſtance. He therefore had given ſtrict commiſ- 
ſion to the legat, that as ſoon as the king's abſolution was ratified, he ſhould pre- 
ſently begin to introduce this buſineſs, which he accounted not only neceſſary for 
the ſecurity and repoſe of chriſtendom, but alſo highly glorious to the memory of his 

acy. | | OY, 
” Nether was the cardinal (being a man of a mild peaceable nature, and full of ex- Emergents 
perience in the affairs of the world) leſs ready to procure the general Good, and his that perſuade | 
own particular honour, than the pope was careful to incite him to it, ſo that in the the Ling to 
firſt meetings after the publick audience at St. Maur, he deferred not to ſound the defire Peace | 
king's inclination, who no leſs quick-ſighted than others in diſcovering the wounds With Sai. 


ol his kingdom, and agreeing with the general opinion of all men, that peace was the 


only remedy to cure them, was inclined to embrace any kind of peace wherein his 


reputation might not ſuffer. The difficulties which his ambaſſador found in treating 


the league with England, perſuaded him the ſame ; for he perceived very well, that 
the queen aimed without regard to get ſome place in his kingdom, that ſhe might 
have means to keep him bound, and to procure greater matters as occaſion ſhould 

| S 2 | ſllerve; 
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1596, ſerve; and it was not unknown to him, that ſhe, by reaſon of the Iriſh commotions, 
Which were then in their height, was ſo much taken up, that though ſhe had a deſire 
to it, ſhe was not able to ſpare many forces to his aſſiſtance. To this was added, the 
condition of the Hollanders, who tho' they endeavoured to have the war continue 
in France, that the Spaniſh forces might be diverted and divided, yet had they not 
any. ability to lend ſupplies unto their neighbours, whilſt the war was ſo hot in all 
places at their own home. Neither were the proteſtant princes of Germany (whoſe 
minds were now bent upon the urgent neceſſity of the Turkiſh war) either able or 
willing to trouble themſelves about the kingdom of France; which they thought 
powerful enough of itſelf, to make head againſt the arms of Spain: Inſomuch, 
that the king being able to promiſe himſelf little of the foreign aids of his con- 
federates, was fain to make his whole foundation upon the forces of his © 


wn 
kingdom. MI ENG 2 . 
But theſe were hindered and debilitated by many weighty accidents: for the royal 


revenues by the ruines of civil wars, and the multiplicity of abuſes introduced, were 


ſubverted, and little leſs than brought to nothing, and the profit that was wont to riſe 
from impoſts and Gabels in the merchant towns of the Mediterranean and ocean ſeas, 
was extreamly diminiſhed by interruption of the commerce withSpain, the Weſt Indies, 


and the catholick king's other territories: Nor did the trading in Engliſb and Dutch 


bottoms help much ; for navigation being interrupted, the buſineſs was reduced ra- 


ther to a kind of piracy than traffick. To this want of money (the vital ſubſtance 


of the war) were added other perturbations. The duke of Merceur, yet in arms, 
and potent in Bretagne, who with his forces over- running and diſquieting the country, 
ſometimes toward Normandy, ſometimes towards Poiftou and 


obedience, and fiercely moleſted by the duke of Savoy, ſo that it was neceſſary to 


The Hugo- Keep two armies there continually employed ; and, which imported moſt of all, the 
nots, jealous 


© the King Hugonots, either incenſed, or grown jealous at the ſo near conjunction between the 
of the King's I; 5 „ . | "NY | 
Conjuntion king and the pope, were in a manner up in arms, and (aſking liberty to meet toge- 


with che Pope, ther to take ſore courſe about their own affairs) ſhewed deſigns of new inſurrections: 

begin to plot Whereupon there was great danger, that before the peace was totally eſtabliſhed with 

new Troubles. the Catholicks, it would be neceſſary to begin a war with the Hugonots, 

* Theſe cauſes moved the king to wiſh for peace; but the ſpur of reputation, which 
had ever been very ſharp in his mind, did make him in appearance deſire War: 


Wherefore in the firſt treaties with the legat, he told him reſolutely, that he would 
not accept of any kind of peace, unleſs firſt all the places taken were reſtored, and alt 


the loſſes of the crown repairedg adding ſuch lively ardent ſpeeches, as ſhewed he 


 wouldnot lend an ear to a negotiation of peace, till firſt by his arms he had ſet his re- 


putation up again in war; and yet the 905 gathering the king's ſecret intention from 
the ſtate of affairs, which were very wel 


| | known to him, being upon the place; and 
judging it by all means neceſſary to break the ice firſt, though there appeared no 


glimpſe of hope, he diſpatched father Bonaventura Calatagirone, General of the order 
of St. 


de. 


1 But the diligence the legat ſhewed for peace, hindered not the king of France from 
The King calls : 


ee ee being intent upon proviſions of arms, and preparations for the year following: Where- 
al The Off. fore having called a congregation of all the officers of the crown, principal magiſtrates, 
cers of his and treaſurers of his kingdom in the city of Rouen, where beſides regulating many 
Rouen, to ſet- the heads of the provinces, and the chief of the clergy and common people to aſſiſt 
the 2 hier him in ſuch manner, that he might be able to uphold the weight of the war by himſelf, 
Kingdom, and which he accouuted not difficult, as well by reaſon of the urgent neceſſity well known 


Crown at diſorders and abuſes, he intended to eſtabliſh and ſettle his revenues, and to perſuade N 


to demand to them all, as of the good condition many rich and fertil provinees were getting into, 
: ing for ſince civil wars had ceaſed in them, if neceſſary rule and order were added to the be- 
Wa: 


pence, which was not made as in former times, either to ſatisfy the king's appetites, 


or to move domeſtick arms againſt thoſe of the ſame blood, but to maintain a war a- 


gainſt ſtrangers, and to defend the crown, aſſaulted and invaded by its antient emula- 
tors and inveterate enemies. | | | 


And 


; | intonge, kept thoie 
provinces in continual commotion : Provence and Dauphine not yet well reduced to 


Francis, to the court of Spain, to ſound how mens minds correſponded on that 
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nefit of quiet; and he thought every one would run willingly to contribute to that ex- 
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And becauſe from the year before, there had been a truce, (though an uncertain 
one, and from time to time violated and interrupted) with the duke of Merczur to 
treat in the interim, and find ſome temper of agreement with him, the king at this 
time deputed the count of Schembergb, and preſident de Thou, who were to go to 
the queen dowager of France to treat in her preſence with the duke's deputies: But 
this treaty was not only doubtful, but alſo various and unſettled ; for the duke, 
a fubtil man, of a deep reach, and nor eaſie to be withdrawn from his deſigns, 
held ſeveral practices both in Spain and France, promiſing himſelf yer, that he 
ſhould diſmember the dutchy of Bretagne from the crown (which had been united 
no longer than fince the times of Lewis the twelfth, and Francis the firſt) to eſta- 
bliſh it to his poſterity 3 or, if he could not do fo much in favour of himſelf, at leaſt 


713 


1596. 


to keep up that ſtate in the name of the Infanta Iſabella, who pretended to ſucceed The n/an'a 


unto it, as next heir of the houſe of Valois, ſince women were not excluded from 


the inheritance of Bretagne. For this purpoſe he had ſent Lorenzo Tornabuony to the 
court of Spain, and ſtill held practices within the province, to draw many of the 


principal men to be of his mind, hoping he ſhould obtain much larger conditions 


from the infanta, than he could do from the king of France. But becauſe the ad- 


verſity of the affairs of the league croſſed his deſigns, and the agreement of the 


other princes of his houſe, and particularly of the duke of Mayenne, held his mind 


in ſuſpence; He ſtill kept the treaty of accommodation alive, and ſtill prorogued 


Jabella's pre- 
tenſions upon 


the Dutchy of 
Bretagne. 


the truce with ſhort additions, making uſe ſometimes of force, ſometimes of art, to 


obtain ſome convenient place, and to keep the provinces confining upon Bretagne in 
commotion. „ 5 | % 


Following this his deſign , he about this time ſet on Charles Gundi marquiſs of 


Beliſle, fon to the mareſchal de Retz, to ſeize upon Fougeres, a town of much im- 


portance upon the confines of Normandy; and from that place he had held a treaty, 
that the ſame marquiis might-be let inta. Mont S. Michel, a wonderful ſtrong place 


upon the ſhore of the ocean, to which one cannot go vy land, except for the ſpace 


of two ſhort hours by day and by night when the tyde is low, which treaty having 

gone on ſo far, that the marquiſs was already certain to be let in, he departed ſe- 
cretly by night from Fougeres with an hundred horſe and four hundred foot, and 

came to St. Michel juſt at low water; there having given and received the appointed 


ſigns, he was invited by the Governor of the caſtle to come in with half a dozen 


in his company to poſſeſs the firſt Gate, and bring in his men; at which invitation 


the marquiſs, a young man, more fierce than circumſpect, refuſed not to enter, but 


ſeeing the Gate that led into the firſt raveline was preſently ſhut at his back, he 


turned about with an angry countenance to the captain that ſhut it, and command- 


ed him to keep it open; which command being no leſs haughtily anſwered, they 
of the caſtle took occaſion to fall to their arms, and having killed the marquiſs 


with his fix companions, they began to fire their artillery againſt his party, which 
being already certain of their commanders misfortune, retired unpurſued to Foy- 
er. „5 | | | FE 8 


This accident ſlackened not the deſigns of the duke of Merceur, who having had 


the ſucceſs to get the fortreſs of Tifange in Poictou, and to make other progreſſes in 
divers parts, continued to treat of peace ambiguouſly, being minded to govern him- 


ſelf according to the variety of affairs, ſometimes moderating his demands in the 


king's proſperity, ſometimes enlarging them in his adverſity, being himſelf no leſs 


uncertain of the event than others. Nor did the king, to whom the cauſe of theſe 


alterations were known, withdraw himfelf from his purpoſe of treating, being diſ- 


| poſed to grant him advantageous conditions, to exclude the Spamards from Bretagne, 
and re- unite unto himſelf ſo important a part of the crown; wherefore to that effect 
he had newly deſtined the + count and the preſident, whoſe wiſdom he thought ſuf- + Schembergb 
e and de Thow. 


ficient to deal with the duke's arts and inconſtancy. 


He likewiſe ſent the ſieur d Emery, and Godefroy Calignon, chancellor of Navarre, 2 3 | 
themſelves 

| | from Court, 
retire to places near Rochel, and drawing Soldiers together, the King ſends to treat with them and appeaſe them. 


to the Hugonots, who abſenting themſelves from the court, and being retired to 


[8] T 0 | the 
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1596, the towns near Rocbell, had drawn ſome number of armed men together, continuing 
to make their conventicles and aſſemblies to the great jealouſie of the king, and 
great indignation of his council: But the duke of Mayenne, though formerly an 
enemy to that party, yet having moved the reſt of the council to conſider how per- 
nicious it was to provoke a new civil war at a time when the whole ſtate was af- 
flicted, and that the arms of the Spaniards inſulted with many ſucceſsful preceeds 


ings, they determined to ſend thole two perſons of very great eſteem to treat, to 


ſhew them that nothing prejudicial to conſcience was intended nor thought of : For 
though the conditions impoſed by the pope were ſuch as every one knew, yet that 
clauſe was added, that they ſhould be executed without danger of war or pertur- 

| bation ; with which condition at the ſame time the pope's obedience and the ſecu- 
rity of the Hugonots was preſerved ; ſince the conjuncture of the times was mani- 
feſtly ſuch, that the king could not conſtrain their liberty, not only without com- 

motion of war, but alſo not without great danger of the crown, Theſe two de- 
puties being come to the places of the Hugonots, treated many times with the heads 
of that party, and the reſt that were come to Chaſtelrault, and aſſuring them, that 
the edits made in favour of their religion ſhould be obſerved, ſtayed the breaking 
out of new troubles which were already contriving; but they could not obtain that 
the duke of Bouillon, and the duke de la Tremouille ſhould (as the king deſired) march 

with the forces of that party into Picardy ; for the coming of the legat, and the near 
correſpondence that paſt, had made them ſo ſuſpicious, that they would not ſtir from 
the places of their own ſecurity, | | e ee 


The Mareſ-. While they were negotiating on this ſide, ar ms were not altogether quiet upon the 
chal de Byron confines of Picardy : For the number of Garriſons on both ſides did with frequent 


makin t . f X FA | 
incurſenCi Encounters keep matters in commotion, and the mareſchal de Byron not failing to 


the County of Moleſt the enemy in all places, made incurſions into the catholick king's provinces 
Arteir, the in ſuch ſort, that in the month of September being entered with his horſe into the 
| Spaniardsat- county of Artois, he put the whole <oumry in a Very great tumult: Wherefore the 
„ marquiſs of Yarambone Governor thereof, having ſent for count Ciovan Giacopo Belgio. 


wes . ths joſo, and the count de Montecucoli, reſolved to meet him with eight hundred horſe 


Spaniards are to put a ſtop to thoſe miſchiefs which he did on all ſides; but the mareſchal informed 


routed, and the of his coming, having ſtaid the whole day to reſt himſelf at St. Andre, within the 
—_— of juriſdiction of St. Omer, ſet forward in the duſk of the evening with his men freſh, 
Com. and purpoſed to fall unexpectedly upon the marquiſs, who thought him a great 


| OD many miles from thence : Nor did he fail of his deſign ; for having marched eaſily 


chief, and the all the night, in the morning at ſun riſe he light upon the enemies vanguard led by 
Count de Mon- ontecucoli, and without much conſidering they charged courageouſly on both ſides. 


tecucoli taken 


Won In the beginning the French had the worſt ; for their firſt troops were beaten back 
half in diſorder to the main body; but a while after the mareſchal advancing in per- 
ſon, charged Montecucoli ſo furiouſly, that he was forced to turn his back full ſpeed ; it 
not being poſſible to ſtay his men, who fell foul upon the marquiſs his battel and dif- 

ordered it, fo that he being forſaken, was taken priſoner with Montecucoli, ſtill fight- 


ing valiantly. Belgicjoſo advanced with the rear, and for ſome time gallantly withſtood 


the fury of the conquerors ; but the other bodies being routed, and he himſelf wound.. 


ed with two piſtol-ſhots in the arm, was at laſt conſtrained to fave himfelf by flight, 


leaving the field free to the mareſchal de Byron, and free power to go where he would: 
So that he would have done more harm to the country, and perchance have made 


greater progreſs, if the rains of Autumn, which that year fell much before the uſual 


There grows time, had not put a hinderance to his incurſions, 
a quarrel in 


the King's About this time there happened an accident at court, which as it 8 men 
I 


A! — an example of that moderation wherewith they ought to curb their paſſions, ſo did 
r ween 

the Sieur de ** © : : | 3 , : 
| Coqueinvillier ſubjects to which honour conſtrains them; for a controverſie in words ariſing in 


and N lonſieur the king's ante-chamber, between the. ſieur de Coqueinvillier one of his Gentlemen- 


de Bonivet, ſo Waiters, but a man of approved valour, and monſieur de Bonivet, a cavalier of an- 


3 _ . Cient nobility and great note; Cogueinvillier forgetting the place where he was, ſtruck 


= Box on the Bonivet a box on the ear, who reſtraining his own fury, in reſpe& of the place, 
Ear. e 3 —_ aa | | they 


it advertiſe princes how far they ought to bear thoſe terms of neceſſity in their 
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they went both out of the court, and being ſeparated by their friends into ſeveral | 596. 
places, Bonivet ſent to challenge his enemy, that he might be revenged of the affront 
he had received: but he (acknowledging his error, in having wronged him in a 
place where it was not lawtul for him to draw his ſword to right himſelf) refuſed to 
meet him in the field, and offeted to aſk him pardon, which all men knew was not 
for want of courage, whereof he had given proofs in other duels, but out of remorſe 
of conſcience ; yet Bonivet, notwithſtanding the common opinion, reiterated his chal- 
lenge oftentimes, which not only was anſwered with the ſame moderation, but Coguen- 
villier kept within doors for ſome time to avoid the occaſion of fighting, and yet the 
other urging him with injurious letters and meſſages, and not accepting the offer he 
made, to refer himſelf to his diſcretion, he was at laſt conſtrained to meet him in a 
private place hand to hand, where having made his former proffers, and protefted 


that he acknowledged himſelf much to blame; he was conſtrained by Bonivet's fierce- Boni vst chal. 


neſs to draw his ſword, wherewith having wounded him with a thruſt in the firſt lengesCoguein- 
bout, retiring back, he would have ended the buſineſs at the firſt blood; but Bonivet vilierroaDu- 
furiouſly inſulting, and making many thrufts at him, he being ſo hard preſſed, ran * . | 
him thorough the body, and laid him dead upon the Ground, The news being come Aa 
to the king's ear, who knew all that had paſſed very well, and bearing not only with 

the neceſſity that had forced Coqueinvillier to fight, but for his valour's ſake forgiving 

alſo the office he had committed in ſtriking in the court, ſaid publickly, That fince 

one of them was loſt, it was not good to loſe the other too, and granting him his par- 

don, he commanded the magiſtrates not to proceed againſt him. 


Ia the mean time the deputies were met together at Rouen, whither the an. came 


upon the eighteenth of Ofober, (accompanied with the cardinal-legat, the duke of 


Montpenſier, Governor of that province, the high-conſtable Montmorancy, the dukes 
of Nemours and Eſpernon, the prince of Fainville, the mareſchals of Retz and Matig- 
non, the admiral d' Anville, the cardinals of Giury and Gondy; and a ſelect number of 
the principal lords of the kingdom) and being received with a very ſolemn pomp, he 
ſpoke to the aſſembly the fourth day of November, ſhewing how much need the af- 


fairs of the kingdom had of a reformation, and the urgency of ſupplies to maintain the 


war upon the confines : Which things, after they were more at large unfolded by the 
high-chancellor, every one ſet himſelf with great deſire to think upon thoſe remedies 


whieh they judged might prove convenient. But the infirmities of that body, afflict- 
ed with ſo long diſtempers, were ſuch as could not fo eaſily be cured, and every one 


perceived how neceſſary a general peace was to introduce and eſtabliſh a wholſome 
permanent reformation, ſince that, amidſt the neceſſities of war, new diſorders ſtill 
ſpring up; nor can the ſtrictneſs of reformation be obſerved, where military exigen- 
cies continually extort licentious diſpenſations. Nor was there any body who thought 
not, that the proper means to obtain peace was to have a great ſtrength for the war, 


to the end that recovering their reputations, and the places that were loſt, the two 


crowns might agree in peace with equal honour. But as the remedy was known, ſo 
was the means of attaining it very difficult ; for the whole kingdom was fo exhauſted 


and weakened, that the people could confer but little to the King's aſſiſtance; who, 
to maintain the armies in Dauphine and Bretagne, and to taiſe a greater one in Picardy, 


was forced to think of great preparations of men, money, and ammunition, which 
was gotten out of England and Holland at a very great charge; and tho? it was hoped 
that ſome provinces, which had not been ſo much divided, might (with good order 
taken) afford ſome conſiderable ſupply, yet that required length of time, which the 


exigency and the war would not allow. But nevertheleſs, not being able to forbear 


doing all that was poſſible, every one applied himſelf heartily, as well to reform, as 


to make preparations. 


With the conſultation of theſe affairs, ended the year 1596. And though the if 1597; 


ſembly continued in the beginning of the year following, yet the reformation was but > ve=ERefor- 
very weak; for the matter was not diſpoſed to receive it, and the times were unſea- 


mation ismade, 
2 x | | 3 | e Proviſions are 
ſonable for the rigour of a reſolute courſe; only the expence of the King's houſhold ordain'd for 
was leſſened, ſome ſupernumerary offices were taken away, and the penſions of parti- the King's 


cular men were reſtrained, but not in ſuch manner, that the creaſury was much eaſed 88 
by it. The proviſions made for the king, were ſomething more conſiderable; for i; En fed. 
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the payment of the debts of the crown were ſuſpended for the two next years, but 


without prejudice to the creditors : an increaſe was granted in the people's name upon 


the Gabelle of ſalt, one of the chief revenues of the crown; all uſurpers of confiſca- 
tions were by a ſevere edict conſtrained not only to reſtore the land, but the profits ſo 


uſurped, from which buſineſs there reſulted no ſmall benefit: And finally, many of 


the treaſurers, and of the clergy, voluntarily obliged themſelves to contribute a cer- 


tain ſum of money, tho? no very great one. 


| ſtood watchful upon all occaſions that offered themſelves to atchieve ſomething. 
He having began to court a very rich widow, who, according to the uſe of the French, 


Hernando Tel- 
les Portocarre- 


ro, being by 


the Cardinal 


Archduke left 
Governor of 
Dourlans, con- 
trives how to 
ſurprize Ami- 
ens. 

* The French 
fays, DuMou- 


a iin. ' 


But the king having ended the aſſembly at Rouen, and being come into the quar- 
ters about Paris, to take phyſick for ſome private indiſpoſition, to the end that being 
freed from it, he might more freely apply himſelf with the firſt ſeaſon to the toil of 
arms, a new important accident gave beginning to actions of war before the time. 


Hernando Telles Portocarrero, a man, who in à very ſmall ſtature of body, con- 


rained a lively ſprightly courage, was Governor of Dourlans: This man having in | 


the whole courſe of the war, given great proof of no leſs ſagacity than valour, 


dwelt in the country, was fallen into a deſire of getting her for his wife; but having 
often diſcovered his intent, ſhe ſtill anſwered him, That ſhe being ſubject to the 
king of France, and he to the king of Spain, who made war againſt one another, 


it was not fit to ſatisfy him; but that ſhe would diſpoſe herſelf to do it, when either 
he had put Dourlans under the King's obedience, or drawn Amiens (in which city 
ſhe was born) under the ſubjection of the king of Spain. Theſe words moved the 


ſpirit of Portocarrero, who (beſides his natural deſire to ſerve his prince, ſpurred on 


by love, and the hope of obtaining fo rich a dowry) began to think how he might 


make himſelf maſter of the city of Amiens; and having had ſome diſcourſe about 
it with one * Dameline, a man that was baniſhed out of the town, he heard that the 


city had refuſed to receive a Garriſon of ſoldiers, and that the townſmen kept their 
t, but carelely by day, whereupon he entred into good 

hopes of getting unexpe edly within the walls, and by his ſudden arrival, eaſily to 

make himſelf maſter of ir; but having heard afterwards, that there were fifteen 


Guards diligently by nigh 


thouſand men in the city, well provided with arms, and ready to run together upon 


the ſtir of any accident, he ſtood long in ſuſpence, and doubtful in himſelf, whe-' 


| | ther he ſhould atrempt the enterprize, notwithſtanding that ſo great 4 80 He 


was much more out of hope, when he underſtood that three thouſand Swiſſers ſent 


to convoy great ſtore of artillery and ammunition into the city for the proviſi- 
ons of the future war, ſtaid to take up quarters in the neighbouring villages. 
But he took up his deſign again, when he heard that the count de St. Paul, to ſatiſ. 
fy the obſtinate importunities of the citizens, had made them draw away ; nay, he 


was excited ſo much the more out of a deſire to get all the preparations that 


their Guards. The relation was very favourable to his deſign ; for the citizens em- 


were brought into that city : Wherefore he gave order to a ſervant named Franciſco 
del Arco, (a man whom he had tried in many occurrences) te go into the city in 
diſguiſe, and diligently to obſerve the quality of the citizens, and the manner of 


ployed themſelves by day, in following their buſineſſes, and thoſe few that remained 
to guard the ports (being invited to it by the ſeaſon) ſhut themſelves up in a room 
to enjoy the benefit of the fire, and the Gate was for the moſt part left alone, except 
one ſentinel that ſtood at the turn-pike : Whereupon being confirmed in his deſign, 
he diſpatched the ſame ſerjeant to the cardinal arch-duke to obtain leave and ſupplies 
of men, that he might ſet himſelf upon the enterpriſe. The arch-duke conſented 


that he ſhould venture upon a buſineſs of ſo great hopes; and gave order to the Gar- 


riſons of Cambray, Calais, Bapaulme and Caſtelet, that upon the day appointed, they 


ſhould ſend aid of men into the quarters of Dourla us, to obey and be command- 


ed by Portocarrero. 2 


He having well fitted all things, called the help that was prepared, and gave order, 
that upon the tenth day of March, they ſhould be, toward the evening, at a village 
called Orville, a league from Dourlans : Whereupon there met from ſeveral parts fix 
hundred horſe led by Girolamo Caraffa, marquis of Montenegro, and two thouſand 


foot of divers nations, commanded by old Spaniſh, Italian, and Walloon officers ; 


to 
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that were catching up the apples, and fighting fiercely killed ſome of them, and 
drove the reſt into a room where the fire was, ſhutting them up in ſuch manner, Guards, who 
that the firſt companies of foot had time to come unto the Gate. In this inte. were very ne- 
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to whom Portocarrero communicating nothing elſe, but that they were to go upon 1597. 
Amiens, marched all night; the * Cadet Panure, a Walloon, and Inigo d Ollava * Or younger 
a Spaniard, who were privy to the whole deſign, leading the firſt troops who ar- Brothers. 
riving in the morning before day, laid themſelves in ambuſh behind certain buſhes 

not far from the city, and after them the ſame did captain Fernando Dizza with 
an hundred Spaniſh foot, and captain Boſtock, with as many Iriſh, Portocarrero, who 
had made an halt with the main body; near the abbey of Mary Magdalen, above 
half a mile from the town; after that the Cadet climbing to the top of a tree; 

had given him a fign, that the Gate was open, and that the ſtir of thoſe that 
went in, and came out, was over, he ſent forth Giovan Battiſta Dugnano, a Mi- 
laneſe, and the ſame ſerjeant del Arco, to execute what had been agreed of between 
them, | | ey | 

They, with twelve in their company, diſguiſed like country-fellows, after the 

faſhion of that country, wore certain long een ſome of cloth, ſome of can- 
vas, under which each had a caſe of ſhort piſtols, and a dagger. Four of them 
drove à cart with three horſes faſtned to the draught - tree in ſuch manner, that 
by pulling out an iron, they might be looſned from the cart, which being laden with 
thick pieces of wood covered with ſtraw, was ſent before to ſtop under the port- 
cullis, and hinder it from ſhutting down. Behind the cart followed other four, 
who upon their ſhoulders had ſacks full of apples and nuts, and after them came the 
Gn ſix ſtragling, and laſt of all ſerjeant Dugnano, the captains brother, with a great 

ole. OTE 1 0 
F It was already ſermon-time, (for by reaſon it was Lent, there was preaching in One of the 
many churches) and the people being gone ſeveral ways, had left few to Guard the Gates of Ami. 


ports; when the firſt entred with the cart at the turn-pike, and went on under b ..*; _ 


the Gate to do the effect already deſigned, and one of the ſecond company making Bans fad 


ſhew to let his apples and nuts fall by chance ſcattered upon the Ground, many of ers diſguiſed 
| thoſe that were upon the Guard ran te catch them up, and the reſt laughing and like Country- 


mocking, took no heed to the cart, which being got under the portcullis, the horſes 2 ne. | 
were preſently looſened, leaſt being frignted--with. that ſtir they ſhould have dragged un — 
it too far; and fo that impediment remained in the midſt of the paſſage, that it Porcullis, and 
could not be ſhut down. The laſt came unto the turn-pike, and at the very firſt ſcattering 


killed the ſentinel, then preſently the reſt diſcovering their weapons, fell upon them as wg | 


ceive the 


rim the ſentinel that was above in the Gate-houſe, having heard the noiſe, ſpeedi- gligent, 


ly cut the ropes by which the portcullis hung, which being made of ſeveral bars 


and not all of a piece; two of the bars broke through the bottom of the cart, but 
the other three were kept up, leaving ſpace enough open for two ſoldiers to enter 


abreſt. Through that paſſage the commanders and officers advanced compleatly 


armed and after them above an hundred ſoldiers, before any aid came from the 
city; and yet the people coming up on all ſides, they would at laſt have defeated 
the affailants, (among whom Dugnano was killed with a great wound on the head) 


it the bars of the portcullis being broken, and all impediment taken away, the 
Cadet had not come in ſeaſonably with the Walloons, and captain Beſtock with the 


Triſh; by which the people who ran ſtragling thither without order or without 
commander, being beaten back and put to flight, and above eighty of the citizens, 
killed, there was no body that made reſiſtance any longer; for the count de St. Paul, 
who was in the town without any Garriſon, at the firſt notice of the buſineſs, got 
out of the Forte de Beauvais and ſaved himſelf by flight. Fernando Dezza entered 
preſently after the firſt, and laſt of all Portocarrero with the main body, keeping the 
ſoldiers from running about to plunder, as well for fear of the people, (a very great 
number in reſpect of them) as becauſe he doubted the king's forces that were not 
far off, might ſtrive to recover the town in the firſt heat. But the people too bold be- 
fore tlie urgency of the danger, and too fearful in the act, dejected in fo ſudden an 
accident, laid down their arms, and the king's cavalry advancing to the very wall, hav- 


ing rhet the mar ils de Montenegro, and ſeen that they could not effect any thing,return- 


ed without further attempt into their own quarters. +88 


„„ . Hiſtory of the Civil Wars 


1597. The news of this loſs ſtruck the King fo deeply, that deſpiſing his own health, 
and breaking of the courſe of phyſick he had begun, he poſted ſpeedily into Pi- 
cardy, accompanied with none bur thoſe that were then about him, being confirmed 
more than ever in his old conceit, that where he was not himſelf in perſon, buſineſſes 

The King for went on either careleſly, or unfortunately z and paſſing with great hazard in thoſe 
the loſs of 4- places where the enemy roved about victoriouſly, he came to Corbie, where the mare. 
_ {chal de Byron was, being reſolved, or rather excited by deſpair,jro begin the war again 
* Phyſick he happen what would; and to encounter any danger whatſoever to attempt ſome enter- 
had begun, prize, though without hope to effect it. For he thought nothing more contrary to his 
and goes into, ſucceſs than eaſe, and nothing more beneficial than action. 15 

Picardy to al- | | 

= — 4 But this accident ſtruck the adjacent provinces no leſs than him, and particularly 
perſon. the city of Paris; between which and Amiens there not being above eight and twen- 


Theyaremuch ty leagues of open way, not hindred by any ſtrong place, there entered a great ter- 
_ ö into the plople, fearing leaſt the Spaniards now victot ious, ſhould advance to 
- 9/75 e, ſpoil the country, and interrupt the. concourſe of victual, while the king had no 


and murmur army wherewith he could withſtand their progreſs ; and the freſh ſufferings which 


* 


againſt the were lately paſſed, did by the yet bitter memory of them, make dangers ſeem more | 


King. grievous, and more near than was fitting; the whole people therefore was in an up- 


' roar ; the country frighted, the nobility ſtirred up, and many murmured againſt 


the king, as one who accuſtomed only to conquer in civil wars, yielded in all 


places to the diſcipline, policy, valour, and diligence of foreigners 3 and others go- 


ng yet farther, ſpoke againſt his manner of life, as if having given himſelf a prey 
to the love of madam Gabriele, he had retired to paſs his time idly with her, while 


the enemy ſollicituous and vigilant, inſulted furiouſly againſt the principal cities of the 


kingdom: And that which theſe men ſaid, was not without probable appearance; for 
the king having made great ſhew of the love he bore this lady, even to the having cauſed 


the baptiſm of a daughter born of her, to be celebrated with royal pemp, in the face 
of the aſſembly at Rouen, was afterwards retired in her <empany to the ſolitarineſs of 
St. Germains, St. Maure, and the other places of pleaſure near the city, inſomuch that 


thoſe who knew not the neceſſity he had to take phyſick, attributed all to the deſire of | 


eaſe, and to the appetite of womaniſh delights. 


Nor was the king himſelf ignorant of the popular rumours whereupon exceeding- 
ly vexed, he ceaſed not with words and letters to clear himſelf attributing the loſs of 
Amiens to the obſtinacy of the citizens, who never would receive a Garriſon, to which 
he would not conſtrain them, becauſe that city being newly come unto his devotion, he 
was unwilling the people ſhould believe that he ſought to violate the privileges of their 
corporation, and fail of his promiſes, He ſhewed likewiſe that not the pleaſure of 
the court, but his need of phyſick, which would admit no delay, had conſtrained him 
to enter into a courſe, though the ſeaſon were yet extreamly cold, to the end that after 


the ſpace of a few days he might be able with perfect ſtrength to undergo the burthen 


of the war himſelf in perſon. And to that which was ſaid of his being only ſkilled 


The King ex- jn civil wars: He objected the two ſeveral times he had met the duke of Parma, and 


ee e what he had done the year before againſt the conſtable of Caſtile's army, in which en- 


and murmur- terprizes (contrary to what his detractors ſaid of him) he had ſhewn as much cir- 


French. and occaſions would allow. 


1 King be- To theſe words joining actions ſuitable, though he had not above four thouſand 


 fieges Amiens, foot and two thouſand horſe, he determined to draw near Amiens to begin the 
being deſirous ſiege; for he was reſolved to ſet his utmoſt endeavours to recover that city; con- 


to recover it. ſidering that it was beſt to begin betimes to ſtraiten it by what means ſoever he 


could; to the end that thoſe within might not have conveniency to provide them. 
ſelves of things neceſſary to feed that abundance of people that dwelt continually in 


ings of the cumſpection and diſcipline as the cuſtom the French nobility, and the quality of times 


the town. Wherefore being departed from Corbie, and paſt over to the far ſide of 
the river Somme. He cauſed his men to encamp in the midſt between Amiens and 


Dourlans, to the end he might interrupt the commerce and mutual aſſiſtance of thoſe 


two places, and having left charge with mareſchal de Byron to advance the ſiege ac- 


cording as new ſupplies of men came up daily to the camp, he giving no reſt un. 
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to himfelf, went up and down to convenient places, drawing horſe and foot 6ut of 
the Garriſons to increaſe his army the moſt he could, and at laſt returned to Pig, 
to haſten ſuch proviſiens as were neceſſary, and to raiſe a ſum of money, ſuffcient 
to ee with the ſiege, which at that time was the utmoſt ſcope of all his 
thoughts. 1 5705 | | e oY 

The city of Amiens ſtands upon the river Somme, which being divided into many 
ſtreams, runs through the midſt of the town, and encompaſſes, and waſhes the 
wall in many places. On the one ſide it hath the great caſtle of Pequigny, and 
Corbie on the other; the caſtle four leagues, and the town ſeven leagues diftant from 
it. The city is invironed with thick and well-contrived walls, flanked with their 
bulwarks and ravelines, in ſome places more, in ſome leſs, according as it is waſhed 
more or leſs by the river; and though in all parts it be more excellently fortified, 
yet it is much ſtronger, and built with greater induſtry on the fide beyond the river 


towards Flanders. On this ſide the king had given order that fiege ſhould be laid, 
not only to hinder the commerce of Dourlans, but alſo becauſe he intended to forti- 
. fy the quarters of his army in ſuch manner, and to inviron the town ſo cloſely 
with trenches and forts, that the cardinal arch-duke, though he came ſtrong 


into the field, ſheuld not have power to relieve it, finding it wholly ſhut up 
on the right way, But the mareſchal de Byron not having ſtrength enough to be- 


gin the trenches, had quartered himſelf with the vanguard in the abbey of Mary 


Magdalen, and ſpread himſelf with the reſt of his forces upon the road to Vourlans, 


breaking the ways with the cavalry, and hindring victual or relief from getting into 


ke city. -.-* | 


On the other ſide, Portocarrero, though beſieged much ſooner than he had at firſt 


imagined, having ſent ſerjeant dell' Arco to Bruſſels, as well to give notice of it, as 
to require new ſupplies, applied himſelf with his uſual diligence to repair the fortifi - 
cations, and to provide againſt all other wants; and after he ſa the French encamp 
ſo near, he reſolved while they were weak, to trouble them ſo with fallies, that they 
ſhould be fain te get further off: Wherefore upon the thirtieth of March in the morn- 
ing, he gave order, that the marquis de Montenegro ſhould march forth to fall upon 


the quarter of the vanguard, which was at the abbey of Mary Magdalen, who having 
ſent fifty Walloon horſe before to aſſault the firſt Corps de Garde, kept by twenty 
ſoldiers, he himſelf followed ſo furiouſly with two hundred other horſe, that having 
beaten the Corps de Garde, and taken ſome priſoners, he advanced unexpeRtedly 


to the quarter of the French, and yet four hundred horſe coming forth to receive 
the charge, they fkirmiſned long without advantage, till the marquis feigned to 
give back, that he might draw the enemy into an ambuſcado, where captain Inigo 
> Ollava lay among certain buſhes with two hundred Spaniſb foot. But the ſieur de 


Montigny, who commanded the French, having purſued them gallantly at the heels 


as far as the buſhes, made a ſtop, out of a doubt, that ſome ambuſh might be laid in 


— of moment. 
h 


ſo fit a place: Whereupon the ſkirmiſh ending, both parties retired without doing an 


e marquis ſallied again the next day with three hundred light-horſe, followed 
by an hundred lanciers; but the ſkirmiſh growing hot on all ſides by their mutual 
fire-arms, neither would the French advance into the hollow places, which are near 


the walls; nor durſt the Spaniards draw near the poſt of Mary Magdalen's abbey, both 
the commanders doubting they might be catched in ſome trap. Portocarrero then 
took another c urſe to free himſelf from being ſo nearly moleſted by the vanguard of 
the French, and began to batter the abbey with many culverins, whereof he had found 
ſtore in the city, and continued to play upon it ſo obſtinately, that there was no ſtay- 
ing in that poſt, and the vanguard was fain to retire to a village further back, from 


| whence tho they obſtructed the ways with no leſs facility, yet they within had more 


means to provide themſelves of earth, bavins, and other things neceſſary to raiſe new 
In this interim the cardinal archduke had given careful order, that' before the 


French army grew ſtronger, new ſupplies might be put into the town: Where- 


fore Fuan de Guſman going from the territory of Cambray with four companies of 


fire · locks, but all mounted, and three hundred Iizght-horſe, took his way by vight, 


that he might come betimes in the morning to the Gates of the city, which having 


U 2 


Fun de Gufe 
man goes to 
put Reliet into 
Amiens, but 
being diſco- 
vered by the 
French, he hath 
| | | : | B much ado to 
proſperouſiy done, as well becauſe the air was cloudy and dark, as becauſe the mow fave hintelf, 

| — — . a cvertiſed | 
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1597. advertiſed of his coming, expected him not till night; yet he deſtroying the benefit 
of tortune by an unſeaſonable vanity, as ſoon as he ſaw himſelf near the city, cauſed 
his trumpets to ſound, and a great volley of ſhot to be given in token of joy; at 
which noiſe the French who were prepared, ran ſo couragiouſly to charge them, that 
the troops being inſtantly mingled pell-mell, the artillery of the town had no longer 
any means to defend their own men; who being conſtrained to yield to the greater 
number, had retreated ſtill fighting to the covered way, and there would have been 
routed and defeated, if Fernando Dezza, who defended it with two hundred Spaniſb 
foot, giving fire without diſtinction at them all, had not made the French retire. In 
the mean time, the firelocks that came with the relief, leaping from their horſes, ſaved 
themſelves almoſt all in the moat, and the marquis of Montenegro ſallying with his 
horſe, after the French were ſeparated, valiantly beat them back as far as the abbey. 
The relief got in with the loſs of under forty men, yet was it great, becauſe Ruggiero 
Taccone was wounded in the left leg, and Fernando Dezza ſlain with a muſket-ſhot in 
the head. There entred together with the relief, Federico Pacciotte (brother to Guido- 
baldo, who was killed at the aſſault of Calais) an engineer of very great fame, of whom 
the commanders had exceeding great need for the making of works, and together 
with divers ſorts of neceſſary matters, there got in alſo a good ſum of money. 

The Marel. Whilſt with frequent bloody ſkirmiſhes, and with minds wholly intent upon the 
chal 4 S%" buſineſs, they fight thus under the walls of Amiens, the mareſchal de 3 hin 
gives a Scalado buſineſs, they fight thus under the walls of Amiens, the mareſchal de Byron watching 

to Dourlans, all occaſions of advantage, reſolves to give a ſudden ſcalado to Dourlans ; and hay- 


but the Lad ing cauſed many ladders to be prepared, he gave order that the ſieur de Montigny, 
who commanded the light-horſe, ſhould lead the foot of the rear-guard upon that en- 
ſhort, the En terpriſe, and he himſelf after having been forth in the evening, and made divers 


ders being ve- 
ry much too 


terprize ſuc- ſkirmiſhes under the walls of the city, to the end the enemy might not perceive the 
ceeds not. leſſening of his camp, marched with ſixty euiraſſiers, and his own life-gyard of horſe 
the ſame way, to give courage to his men, It was two hours before day, when the 
ſieur de Ha ſſan on the one ſide, and the ſieur de Fougueroles on the other. both captains 
of the regiment of Piccardy, ſeconded by ewe hundred SWitZers, claped the ſcaling- 
ladders to the walls of Dourlans, which being found extreamly much too ſhort, the 
attempt proved vain without any other danger, and the aſſailants returned the next day 
to lie before Amiens in their old quarters. . 128 


But the mareſchal de Byron exceedingly vexed at this unproſperous ſucceſs, having 


received four thouſand Engliſh, (at laſt, after many delays, ſent by queen Elizabeth 


to the king's aſſiſtance, in performance of the league lately made) and many other 


troops of horſe and companies of foot, who made great haſte from ſeveral parts, be- 
ing come up, he reſolved to encamp juſt under the city, and fortifying his quarters, 
to ſhut up all the avenues of the town on the far ſide of the river at the ſame time. 


The Mare. His army amounted to the number of twelve thouſand fighting men; but he with his 


chal 4e Byron, diligence, courage, and vigilancy, made it appear much greater, gallant in fight, 
ſtirred up by careful in action, unwearied in labour, rigorous in exacting that from others which he 
ſome Words hjmſelf did in his own perſon : Which qualities being naturally his, were now redoubled 


f the King's, * ki in hi 
5 Lough __ by a ſpur which he received from the king's words, who could not contain himſelf 


weariedly. in from ſaying openly, That where he was not himſelf in perſon, things went. on either 
the Siege of with little fortune, or much negligence : Wherefore the mareſchal, who attributed a 
Amiens, that great part of the paſt victories to his own fortune and perſonal courage, ſeeing now 
that Glory called in queſtion, which he accounted to be certainly his, as a man of 


his Actions 


. Kr infinite pride and inſupportable haughtineſs, was wholly kindled with an incredible 


ſtinging indignation, and ſtrove with his utmoſt ſpirits to do ſomething that might plainly 
Words. ſhew the effects of his valour without the king's aſſiſtance or command; wherefore 
tho! the fierceneſs and number of the defendants were ſuch, that a great body of an army 
vas neceſſary to ſtraiten and beſiege them, yet was he reſolved to attempt it with thoſe 

forces he had, bor ag „ 6 | F | 


The firſt thing that was begun was a bridge over the Somme, in a village called 


Longpre, about a league above the town, and it was fortified with a half-moon on 
each ſide the river, as well that they might have free paſſage, both above and be- 
low the city, as to hinder the enemies from paſſing the river in that place, where 
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and while Portocarrero gave a hot alarm on the lower ſide, the marquiſs taking to- 


he might not endanger the lives of his 


whole kingdom being extreamly exhauſted of men, and the nobility more t 
derately diminiſhed. | £ EEE} e 


— 
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the ftreaths divide themſelves, and relieving the city on that Tide that was not be: 1599. 


ſieged. Beſides this fortification, a trench was drawn, which beginning within a 
quarter of a league of the town, near the bank of the river came in the form of a 


half-moon encompaſſing all the plain, and ended at the other bank of the river, about 


the ſame diſtance below the city; and this trench was divided into ſeven parts, by 
ſeven royal forts, which furniſhed with ſmall artillery, ſcoured and flanked the trench; 


utterly ſhutting up all the paſſage of the field. Such another trench, though of much 


greater circuit, and as many forts, cloſed up the outward part toward Dourlans, 
and the other ways that led into the territory of Cambray, and into Flanders, 
and on that fide the trenches were much deeper, and the works much higher to de- 


fend them on the back from the attempts of the Spaniſo armies, The whole army 


was imployed about this work, and a very great number of pioneers, who being drawn 
together from the country round about, by Biron's imperious ſeverity, wrought day 
and night at an exceeding cheap rate. 3 RD | 

The courage of the defendants was no leſs fierce and reſolute, who being careful 


not to paſs by any opportunity of interrupting the works, fallied every hour, ſome- 
times on horſe-back, fometimes on foot, and making the whole camp ſtand to their 

arms, did by very long ſkirmiſhes, keep the works at a ſtay, and do miſchief, ſome- 

times in one place, ſon:etimes in another. The ſkirmiſh was very ſharp and bloody, The Defeti: 


which happened upon the twenty fourth of May, which day the marquiſs and Porto- dants of Ami. 


tarrero ſallied out ſeveral ways, each with three hundred horſe and as many foot [RY 3 
Portdearrers | 


wards Longprez and paſſing by the fide of the trench, not yet finiſhed, put them himſelf being 
that guarded it in very great confuſion, and would have deſtroyed the half-moon, preſent, the 

and nailed three pieces of cannon that were in it, if the ſieur de Montigny had not fight is * : 
haſtened thither with the light-horſe, with which, while he ſkirmiſhed courageouſly, hot and blogs 


the mareſcha] de Biron thought to poſſeſs the paſs between his trench and the * 


river, and ſo cut off the enemies retreat; but being advanced at a good round pace 


that way with many troops of horſe, he found, that Diego Durando, Franceſco 


del Arco, and captain Falme, an Triſb-man. had taken that paſs, to keep the re- 


treat free and open for their own men; ſo that the fight began there again more fu- 
riouſly than before; for the infantry making uſe of the hollow places and buſhes, 
which in that place were very many, did much harm to the French cavalry, and the 
marquiſs having faced about, charged the mareſchal's troop in the flank and in the rear, 
in ſuch manner, that being catch'd as it were in the midſt, it was in very great dan- 


ger of being defeated, if the reſt of the cavalry, led by the Commendatory de Chattes 


had not run ſpeedily to diſingage it, at whoſe arrival the Spa niſb foot giving back on 


the one fide, and the mareſchal retiring on the other, each marched off free, it being 
already almoſt ſun-ſet, and there remained many, as well French as Spaniards dead 


upon the place. 


The king came to the army upon the ſeventh of June, to the mareſchal de Biron's The King 


great diſpleaſure, who deſired to finiſh his line of circumvallation before his arrival; comes to the 


ſo that ſeeing madam Cabriele was come with him to the camp, he cryed out pub- eee | 
lickly, that ſhe was the proſperity and good fortune the king brought along with him; leaves the 
nor would he ſo eaſily have been quieted, if the king, viſiting the trenches, had not Command to 


highly commended his diligence and induſtry, and given order, that he ſhould com- the Mareſchal 


mand the forces, and all military matters, as he did before his coming. The king, * N. 


invironed with many princes, took up his poſt in the ruins of the abby, among which 
there were yet ſome arches ſtanding entire, nor would he ſtir from thence; though 
the Spaniards ceaſed not to make many cannon ſhot that way. The conſtable, the 
duke of Mayenne, the duke of Eſpernon, and the prince of Fainville quartered in 
the forts, and the mareſchal de Biron got into an hermitage within muſket-ſhot of 


the counterſcarp, intending to begin his approaches on that fide, as ſoon as the works 


of his camp were brought to perfection, in which they made huts of boards to ſhelter 


themſelves from the rain, and other ill-weathers, ſince the king, in the council of 


war, had determined to approach by lapping, though it were the longeſt way, that 
oldiers in aſſaults, the war having ſwollow- 
ed up ſo great a number of them, that it was neceſſary to proceed very ſparingly, the 
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1597. The pay of the army (many of the old officers . being removed) paſſed through 
the hands of monſieur @ Iuguerville ſuperintendent of the finances, with the affi- 
duous unwearied aſſiſtance of ſecretary Villeroy, who, having in great part laid other 
buſineſſes aſide, applyed himſelf particularly to that, as well to the end the fraud of the 
commander might not, by deceits, increaſe the ſcarcity of money, which. was ex- 
ceeding great, as that the decreaſe or increaſe of the army might be known from 
day to day, and that the number might not differ in effect from what appeared in 
their muſter- books; nor ever was there ſo exact diligence, uſed in times paſt; for 
formerly the ſoldiers maintained themſelves more upon free quarter and plunder 
than upon their pay; but now the country being every where deſtroyed and empty, 
and the foot particularly being fain to work daily at the fortifications, and kcep con- 
tinually in the trenches, it was neceſſary they ſhould be paid, in which, and; the 
other occaſions of the ſiege, it is manifeſt there were ſpent above three millions of 
cUcarye | | GOA a „ pon abginh,5 
I be artillery was commanded by monſieur de S. Luc, who, excited by his own 
genius, and the emulation of monſieur de la Cuiche his predeceſſor, buſied himſelf 


with infinite induſtry on all occaſions, in which the Swiſſers and the Engliſh were 


always more ready and more diligent than all the reſt; for the French infantry, 
except the regiment of Picardy and that of Navarre, was all made up of new men, 
and ſuch as were not accuſtomed to toils and labours, and to lie in the field; and 


yet the healthfulneſs of that year was ſo great, aſſiſted by the excellent Government of 


the commanders, and by the conveniences that were in the camp, that almoſt none 

died, and but very few were ſick. The light-horſe commanded by the ſieur de 
Montigny were quartered at the back of the army, and making large excurſions, 
convoy'd in proviſions, and infeſted all the country to the very Gates of Dour- 
lans, into which town Cavalliere Lodovico Melzi being entred with ten troops 

of horſe, there happened frequent ſkirmiſhes, and bloody encounters between both 

| | parties, ; | | , 118 1 
A cannon- Nor were the beſieged leſs ready to interrupt the fortications, and moleſt the 
ſhot lights in camp continually, though the French army was increaſed ww che number of eigh- 
the kings teen thouſand fighting men; and though in the town, whatſoever the occaſions 
lodgings, te Were, many diſeaſes reigned, which, as the weather grew hotter, became alſo con- 
king hi 1 tagious and peſtilential; but the courage of the ſoldiers, and the valour of the com- 

is all 


covered manders overcame all, inſomuch, that their ſallies ſlackened not, and with their ar- 


with duſt. tillery they did much harm; one ſhot having hit into the arch under which the king 
| himſelf lay, and filled the place with ſo much duſt and rubbiſh, that if the build- 


ing of the wall had not been very ſtrong, he had been in great danger of being buried 


in the ruines with his attendants, 


A Treaty of To the valour of armies were added alſo treaties with ſome of the beſieged ; ſo 
giving one O' that a Bourguignon captain being got into the town in the habit of an Auguſtine frier, 
5 5 Foe not only induced thoſe fathers to receive ſome others with offenſive arms into their 
Enemy is dif- Monaſtery, but alſo got certain Walloon ſoldiers to conſent to open a Gate that was 


covered, many furtheſt from the work, as ſoon as it ſhould come to their turn to guard it: But 


of theaccom- while they ſtill treated to draw many others into their company, notice of it came 


Plics are unto the Governor, who, having cauſed nine of the accomplices to be hanged, made 
hanged, and | : . TX Ge. ri d h | 
many ugyſ. Moſt part of the friers be put in a priſon, and fer ſtrict guards upon the monaſtery, 
zine Friers From this accident there aroſe another trouble to the beſieged z for not confiding in 
impriſoned. the people, among which they thought there were many partakers of the intelligence 
_ diſcovered, they were fain when they made any ſallies to go round the ſtreets of the 
city at the ſame time with ſtrong guards, to the end that none might riſe within; 
and when an alarm was given, they were neceſſitated to man the heart of the town 
no leſs than the bulwarks. But notwithſtanding all theſe difficulties, they omitted 


not any occaſion of ſallying; judging that the moſt powerful remedy to foreſlow 
the king's works, and give the cardinal arch- duke time to draw an army together 


and bring them relief. : 
On the other ſide, the mareſchal de Biron, whilſt all were intent, ether to make, 

or hinder the works, thought to attempt ſome unexpected ſurprize; wherefore, up- 
on the one and twentieth day of June at night, which proved dark and cloudy, 
he cauſed two captains to advance ſilently with ſome foot, and to get down ſecretly 
into the moat, where having caſt many ſauciſſons into the ſkip-gates, and the hol- 
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low places of the Cafſamattes, they gave fire to them without delay, and with ſome 
affright to thoſe within; but not having been able to aim them right, and they not 
taking fire equally; ' made more noiſe than they did harm, having only beaten: down 
ſome of the facing of the wall, and ſome loop-holes for ſmall ſhor, and killed only 


three ſentinels, ſo that the captains not ſeeing any breach at which they could make 


an attempt, and great ſtore of fire. works raining on all ſides into the moat, they 


retires, leaving many Sæutiſſons, which, in regard of the powder, were of great help 


to the beſieged. Sauciſſons are long ſacks of leather, which, filled with powder, 


and fired at a certain time, do a like effect (though much weaker) to a petard or 

mine. Re os 1 pk | i 3 D043 8% 
This danger excited the defendants to man the counterſcarp more carefully, fo that 
they lodged two companies of Spaniards there, and two others of Malloons, who, 
after that ſtaid there day and night, and all the Caſſamattes of the moat, were; with 
equal diligence, plentifully guarded, inſomuch, that the colonel of the regiment of 
Navarre going to make another trial of the attempt of the Sauciſſons, near the rave- 
line of the Gate that looks toward Longpre, was, at the entry of the counterſcarp forced 

to return back with ſome loſs. © e ee on ol Het Bog 55 4513 0.91 
In the mean time mareſchal de Byron fortified the hermitage, to begin two trenches 
of approach from thence; but the marquis of Montenegro being reſolved to hinder 
that as much as he could, ſallied upon the nine and twentieth oy 4c the month, 
oot, and advan- 


= 


| reſiſtance. Above two hundred of the camp were ſlain, and of the beſieged not a- 
bove ten. | by | 85 | 


The night following «he-mareſchal laid an ambuſh of two hundred French foot in 
the ruins of St. John's church, which, together wirn che ſuburbs, had been pulled down 
by the defendants from the beginning, and in the morning ſtood with his horſe in or- 
der, expecting their wonted ſally, to which the marquis coming forth, with a number 
| equal to that of the day before, and having fallen at unawares into: the ambuſh, loſt 
not courage for that, but rallying his troop cloſe, and wheeling, would have turned 


back. But the mareſchal coming out of his quarter, overtook him in the rear, and 


made him face about again: Whereupon there was ſo cloſe an encounter, that the mar- 


quis overpowered. by the greater number, and charged in the flank and front, would 
have been cut off with all his men, if the Governor with the reſt of the horſe had not 


ſallied forth to diſingage him; who having for that purpoſe ſent on two troops of 
cuiraſſiers and one of-lances to the ſkirmiſh, the ſervice was ſo hot, that for a. long 


ſpace they fought deſperately ; but in the end the Engliſh Tertia coming up, the Spa- 
niards were repulſed, and driven full ſpeed to the counterſcarp. There were ſlain that 
the reſt Juan de Guſman, a cavalier of great 


day ſeventy of the beſieged, and among 
birth, who had lately brought the relief. 


Yet did they not forbear for this to ſally the next day, and charging the foot that 


wrought at the hermitage, killed many ſoldiers and pioneers ; but ſeeing four troops 
ol horſe, and the battalion of the Engli/b come toward them, they turned back with- 
out doing any thing elſe. The fallies continued ſo frequent the following days, that 
the works proceeded very ſlowly z but upon the fifth day of July the mareſchal having 
laid two ambuſhes in the field, catched thoſe that ſallied between in ſuch manner, that 
Diego Benavides's company was quite defeated, and he himſelf having loſt his Aferes, 


and his ſerjeant, had much ado to ſave himſelf: And Ruggiero Taccone, who followed 
him with the cavalry, being furiouſly repulſed and purſued at the heels, could hardly 


retire ſafe under the ſhelter of the covered-way. ; | 


Buy this misfortune, and the diſeaſes which increaſed, the ardour of the defendants | 
was ſomething cooled, inſomuch that Byron had conventency to plant eleven great 


pieces of battery in the hermitage 3 which ſcouring the field, hindered them from ſal- 
lying out of the counterſcarp, and ſheltered thoſe * began to work at the * 
; X. 2 | | which 
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1597. Which going on apace, the defendants thought to diſturb them, by making ſo ſtrong. 


a ſally, that part of what was done might be thrown down, Byron's artillery, nailed, 
and that they might not be able to annoy them for ſome days. Wherefore the Go- 
vernor gave order, that captain Diego Durando, and Franceſco del Arco, (who had 


alſo got a company) ſhould ſtand ready in the covered way; the firſt with two hun- 
dred Spaniſh foot, the other with as many [talians and Walloons; and that after them, 


two Iriſh captains ſhould be ready to ſally with three hundred foot of that nation; 
and for the rear-guard, Carlo de Sangro, with eighty men at armes, who march- 
ing on foot, ſhould carry halbards. He gave direction, that captain Ruggiero 
Taccone, and captain Franceſco Fonte, ſhould ſally out at the Gate that was approach 
edto, each with an hundred horſe to back the infantry, and that captain Simone La- 
tro, with other two hundred horſe, fallying at the porte de Beauvais, ſhould give an 


alarm on the contrary ſide, and then croſſing through the field, ſhould come to re- 


inforce his own party. It was the ſeventeenth day of July, upon the point of noon, 
when the Governor, by a cannon-ſhot, gave fign to fall on; at which, all ſallying 
courageouſly, Diego Durando ran into the right hand trench, and. Franceſco del Arco into 
"that on the left, and fell in with ſo much violence, that having routed and beaten off 
the firſt: Guards, they affailed the regiment of Picardy that kept them, before it 
had time to get into order to receive the charge; ſo that having killed the firſt that 


G 


advanced to fight, and having laid Fleſſan, la Viette and Fongueroles, all captains, 


dead upon the place, they routed and diſſipated the whole Tertia, which they chaſed 


flying to the very redoubts of the hermitage 3 in which place, both the fugitives and 


the enemies fell ſo impetuouſly into the regiment of Champagne that was upon the 
Guard, that it alſo being diſordered, plainly took flight, running to get themſelves in 
order in the alarm-place that was at their back. In ſo great a tumult and flight, the 


Spaniſh commanders, valiantly followed by their men, having filled the trenches with 


laughter, came up to the mouth of the redoubts of the hermitage, which would have 
been quitted, and by conſequence loſt, if the mareſchal de Byron, with four Gentlemen 


of his own, and with captain Franceſco Benzi, a Florentine, with ſome few other ſol- 


diers that followed him, taking up pikes, had not expoſed himſelf eo the violence of 


the enemy; but ſtill fighting deiii though the paſſage of the redoubts was nar· 


now ; thoſe few could not hold out long, and withſtand the fury of ſo many, neither 
did any relief come up, for captain Simone ſcouring the field, and behind him the 


marquis of Montenegro and Ruggiero Taccone, and Franceſco Fonte on the other ſide, 


put every one in a neceſſity of defending his own poſt : Wherefore the battery of the 


bermitage, and the mareſchal's life were in deſperate danger, if the prince of Jain- 


ville, who was in the neareſt fort, knowing in how great trouble they were, had 
not reſolved to run with one hundred men into thoſe redoubts ; at whoſe arrival 
Sangro's men at arms came valiantly into the fight, who better endurin 


the blows 
that were given them, becauſe they were armed, gave the French ſuch a ſhock, that 


The Mareſ- 
chal de Byron 
being in very 
great Danger 


by a Sally they already were retired (tho* fighting) as far as the artillery. The mareſchal de 


- whichtheSpa- Byron all in ſweat and blood, with the right fide of his hair all burnt, ſtill cauſed 
niards made many ſigns to be given of his danger. Wherefore the king himſelf not having a more 
2 ian ready remedy, alighted from his: horſe, and taking a pike in his hand, with thoſe 


kakted from, Gentlemen that were about him, ran deſperately to defend his cannon ; after whom the 


his Horſe, and count 4, Auvergne and the count de St. Paul, haſting up one after another, with a 


taking a Pike, great number of the nobility, who were come out of Mary Maędalen's abbey, there 
ran to help grew fo hot a conflict as had the appearance of a very great battle. They fought 
- Ws obſtinately above two hours, the king himſelf being at the head of his men; but at 

The Duke of laſt the number of the French enereaſing, and the Spaniſh men at arms finding their 
Majenne com- ſtrength fail them, by reaſon of the weight of their arms in the greateſt heat of the 
ing intheHeat day, began (though ſoftly) to retire, being till driven and charged home by the 
of the Fight prince of Jainville, who, with a courage equal to his birth, fought very gallantly. 
wa op At the coming out of the trenches, the battel was reinforced, the Spaniſh cavalry 
help his own being come up to ſuccour their party, which charging in upon the flank, ſeparated 

Side, cauſes the prince of Jainville and his company, from thoſe of the king, and of the mareſchal 
the Spaniards, de Byron; in ſuch manner, that the conflict being divided into two parts, one not be- 


oy * ing able to know any thing of the other, they fought deſperately with extream danger 


to retire into and wondrous great contention; but the duke of Mayenne came up ſeaſonably with 
Anicms, five or ſix hundred horſe, who, notwithſtanding that the cannon of the town fired 


without 
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without intermiſſion, had paſſed through the field between the quarters and the moat; 
whither the Spaniards, being tired and wearied out, took a reſolution to retire, being 


purſued and followed at the heels to the very counterſcrap. It was a great while be- 
fore the prince of Fainville was ſeen, and the king ſtaying at the mouth of the trench, 


called out aloud, enquiring earneſtly after him, and every one already ſuſpected he was 


ſlain, when, with ſome few in his company, he appeared all ſmeared with blood, and 
bruiſed with blows, which put joy into the ſadneſs of the army, of which there were 
killed that day above nine hundred men, and of the Spaniards there remained above 
ninety dead upon the place. The wounded were many, and thoſe of the moft re- 
markable of the French army, beſides many private Gentlemen, among which alſo 


Henrico Davila, who wrote this hiſtory, was hurt with a parteſan in the rigtit 


knee, | | 

From that day, both by reaſon of the number that had been ſlain in ſo many other 
fallies, and by diſeaſes which ſtill increaſed more and more, malignant fevers being 
apparently turned into the plague, their fallies ſlackned, and inſtead of them cap- 
tain Falme, an Iriſb man, and Franceſco del Arco, ſet up palliſadoes round about the 
covered way, to keep the enemy ſo much longer imployed, and at a diſtance that the) 
might not come to offend the counterſcrap, which was defended till the laſt day of Fu- 
Iy. But upon the firſt of Auguſt, the trenches being already in a condition to be 


opened, the defendants faſtened two petards unto them, and breaking through 


them before the time, aſſaulted them, and did ſome harm; and yet the ſame day to- 
wards the evening, the French opened them, and got upon the counterſcarp, and the 
Spaniards at the ſame time ſpringing a fougade, which they had made there, ſent 


above forty of them into the air. The mouths of the trenches were fortified that 


night, and the ſecond day they began to raiſe a great cavalier, cloſe by the right hand 


trench, which ſhould batter the defences and flanks of the bulwarks, and the 


following days they ſtrove with fougades, ſauciſſons, fireworks, and other inſtru- 
ments to take or deſtroy the caſamats; in which action they fought no leſs by night 
than day with a continued aſſauſt 3 but ſo great was the induſtry, and conſtancy of 
the defendants, that in many days they could ſcarce get a few ſpans of Ground. But 
having gone as far as was poſſible by ſapping, the Galleries were already brought juſt 


under the walls; wherefore monſieur de St. Luc raiſed a battery of eight pieces of 


cannon, to gain the raveline that ſtood to defend the bridge and the Gate. The ar- 
tillery battered till the four and twentieth day, upon which the Exgliſb and the French 
ſeverally gave the aſſault, and took the raveline; but not having covered themſelves 
ſufficiently by reaſon of their weatineſs, and of the ſhortneſs of the night, the next 
day at the beating of the Rivzille, captain Durando, aſſaulted them ſo fiercely, that 


a great number of fireworks being thrown from the wall, and captain Ollava's muſ- 
ketiers playing upon their flank, they were conſtrained to forſake their poſt, which 


nevertheleſs being all beaten to pieces by the artillery, and the cavalier (brought to a 
Juſt height) already battering, it was recovered again the ſame night, and the regiment 


of Cambray intrenched it ſelf in it. 


But the governor knowing the wall was loſt,cauſed a little half. moon to be made up- 
on the edge of the rampart, for the raiſing whereof they carried the earth in ſcuttles and 
baſkets; and at the ſame time, to anticipate the cutting off the retrenchments, the 


| marquiſs of Montenegro, cauſed a great trench to be made along the bank of an arm of 
the river, which runs on that ſide near the walls, that the firſt works being loſt, the 


enemy might find oppoſition at the ſecond. 


in the mean time, they without endeavoured to make thetnſclves maſters of the 
great tower of the Gate, which being ſoundly battered, was ſtormed upon the eight 


and twentieth day, and at the ſame time a mine was ſprung that had been made be- 
tween the tower and the wall, which having made a very great breach, filled the 


entrance of the tower in ſuch manner, that it was ſeparared from the tity, and de- 


prived of relief; and yet captain Ollava with one Alferes, who had that Guard, 
made it good courageouſly 3 nor did the marquiſs and the Governor labour leſs care- 


fully to cauſe the rubbiſh to be taken away, that ſome relief might be given them, ſo 


that working on all ſides, the buſineſs was drawn on till night, when the paſſage being 
already opened, fourſcore Iriſh, and as many Italians, entered to defend the great 
tower, thoſe that had made it good before, retiring weary, and in an ill condition; 
and yet the ſap overcame what men could not, and four days after, not only the tower, 


but 
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1597. but the adjoining wall was taken by the French; nor was it long before they got al- 
ſo upon the rampart ; where, beſides the firſt half-moon made by Cagliego, Pedrico 
Pacciotto had alſo in the mean time made two others; by which the aſſailants were 
hindered from getting farther in, and in the front of them new Caſamattes, and a new 
trench were made. FFF 55 5 f 

In this interim the king having had intelligence that commiſſary Conerrea, with 
many other commanders, being departed from Doway, came to diſcover the ways 
and quarters of his army, left the care of the camp to the duke of Mayenne, and up- 
on the nine and twentieth of Auguſt, in. the evening, went in perſon with the mare- 
ſchal de Byron and fix hundred horſe to meet them, leavin the count of Auvergne to 
follow the day after with eight hundred horſe more. He himſelf marched before 
with a hundred Gentlemen, and the ſieur de —— followed him with all the reſt of 
the horſe 3 in which manner marching upon the laſt day of the month in the morn- 
ing, about eight of the clock, and being come to the top of an hill, he found himſelf 
ſuddenly in the front of the enemy, who came out of a wood. The ſpace between them 
was but ſhort, and there was no thought of retiring z wherefore it was neceſſary to ſhew 
a good heart in the inequality of forces, and having ſuddenly ſhut down their beavers, 
the king trotted on to charge the enemy. | | 


Nor was this boldneſs without its due effect; for the Spaniards, aſtoniſhed at 
that unexpected aſſault, and judging that the courage of the French, grew from having 
ſtrong ſquadrons behind them, faced about without making reſiſtance, and were purſu- 
ed by the king fighting a great way, till being come to a little river, which running 
from Miraumont, falls into the Samme near Corbie, they paſſed over it precipitately, and 
being diſſipated ſeveral way, ſaved themſelves with much adoe atBapaulme. Yet there 
were but eleven ſoldiers killed with one captain of horſe, and ſome few others remained 
priſoners : But the king obtained not all his intent; for on the other ſide, count Giovan 
Giacopo Belgiojoſo and Emanuello de Vega not being met nor heeded, becauſe they carried 
but few with them, got ſo near unto the camp. chae hey had conveniency to diſcover 
_ things, and returned well informed To the cardinal arch-duckke. 


Hernando Tel- The king being returned to the army, and believing that relief would preſently 
les Portecarre- come, cauſed the works to be ſo haſtened, that upon the fourth of September his men 
ro killed with attempted to gain the half-moons, which though it ſucceeded not the beſieged received 
_ aMuſket-ſhot, ; | | TIS | 2 
| fotheextreanz à greater loſs; for the Governor Portocarrero, while he advanced to ſuccour the raveline 
loſs of the be- being taken with a muſket-ſhot in the left - ſide under his arms, fell preſently dead upon 
fieged, his va- the Ground; which accident as moſt ſad to the defendants, ſo was it, by reaſon of his 
lour making courage, no leſs deplored by the enemies. 75 VVV 
* fry for The marquiſs of Montenegro ſucceeded him in the command, who, with equal va- 
his death. Jour and conſtancy aſſumed: the charge of the defence; for the continuance whereof 
| Alonſo Ribera, and captain Durando entered into the half: moons; and on the other 
ſide monſieur de St. Luc, with the regiment of Navarre, and the mareſchal de Byron 
with the Engliſh Tertia, drew two trenches in the midſt of the rampart, to take away 
the defences on both ſides, and to come to the work that was before them, at which 
the marquiſs and Federico Pacciotto were continually preſent : And becauſe the infantry 
was in a manner conſumed by toil and hardſhip, and many of them lay ſick, the men- 
at-arms, cuiraſſiers and light horſe, refuſed not to do the ſame duties, working with 


| Monſieur 4 ſpades and ſhovels, and fighting with pikes and muſkets. While theſe trenches were 


St. Lac, a man Making, monſieur de St. Luc, upon the eighth of September, being entered to haſten the 
of very great works, was hit with a muſket- bullet in the head, and was carried dead into the camp, 
| _ to the exceeding great Grief of the king, who was very affectionate to his valour and 
killed wih a dexterity ; for, being beſide military experience adorned with learning, and endowed 
Muſket-ſhot, by nature with a moſt noble aſpect, he did, in action, conſultation, converſation and 
to the King's diſcourſe accompliſh all the degrees of perfection. The works that were before the 
great Grief. trenches were ſtormed upon the twelfth day; but though the aſſault laſted from ſun- riſ- 
| ing till two of the clock in the afternoon, yet did not the aſſailants get any advantage 
at all; and while in the following days they thought to redouble the aſſaults, and 
break the conſtancy of the defendants, the arrival of the Spaniſh camp diverted their 
minds from the ſiege to more dangerous thoughts — * 
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The cardinal archduke had found many difficulties in drawing an army together; 


for the Spaniſh miniſters having overlooked the accounts of thoſe who had lent mone 
to the king, and having uſed much rigour unſeaſonably, the merchants with- held their 
hands, and afterward money could not be provided time enough for the payment of 


his forces; whereupon, thoſe that came out of Haly, under the command of Alfonſo 


d Avalos moved late; and thoſe. that were raiſed in Germany had been ſlowly gather- 
ed together; and yet the cardinal overcoming all impediments with induſtry and dili- 
gence, had made a general rendezvous of his army in the end of Auguſt at Doway, 
being twenty thouſand foot, and four thouſand horſe ; and though the ſtates of Hol. 
land inſulted in many places, and made great progreſſes in Frizſeland and the county 
of Hrabant, yet he either having fuch commiſſion from Spain, or being more inclined 
to defend and keep what had been gotten in the time of his command, reſolved to lay 
aſide all other intereſts, and advance to relieve Amiens; being deſirous: to preſerve ſo 
many good ſoldiers as were beſieged in it, and judging that he ſhould obtain exceed- 


ing great Glory, if he could make the king of France retire, who was at that fiege M 


with all the forces of his kingdom united, 


With this determination departing from Doway in the beginning of September, with 


a great train of artillery, and great preparations of bridges, carriages and ammuni- 


tion, he came to Arras, where, having the informations of Belgiquſo and Vega, he 
propounded in the council of war, what courſe was to be taken to put relief into Ami- 


ens, or to make the French army riſe. Some counſelled to paſs the river below Corbie, 


and bring his army on that ſide, which ſtanding toward France, was not beſieged by 


the king, for putting ſtrong relief into the city without reſiſtance, there would be ne 
neceſſity of hazarding the danger of a battle, and the king's attempts receiving a new 


and powerful oppoſition from new ſupplies, would, with the help of winter, which 
was coming on, prove vain of themſelves. But the greater part of the commanders 
conſidered, that to paſs the river, and march into a country quite deſtroyed, deſolate, 


and encompaſſed with ſo many of the enemies towns, was a beſieging of themſelves; 


for, if the king, who had all the paſſes upon the river, ſhould hinderthem from go 


ing back, they would be conſtrained, either to die for hunger, or to take many ſtrange 
and dangerous reſolutions; which difficulty was the principal cauſe that it was deter- 


mined to go the ſtraight way by Dourlans to the French camp; believing that if the 


1597. 


king moved to meet them, he ſhould afford them ſome opportunity to put relief into Ti Cie lical 
Arch-duke 


the town: Wherefore the arch-duke went to Dourlans upon the twelfth of September, 
and there having made proviſion of victual, as well to feed his army, as to put into 
the city, if he could make paſſage to it; upon the fourteenth day he marched betimes 

in the morning towards the enemy. _ | N . 

The firſt troops of horſe were led by Lodovico Meli, — Landriand, betweeri 
_ whom marched the flying ſquadron of four thouſand foot, Spaniards and Italians, 
under the command of Diego Pimentello: And in the front of it were above two hun- 
dred captains armed with 2 and corſlets. Next followed three ſquadrons of infan- 
try, two of Spaniards, led by Carlo Colombo and Lodovico Valeſco; and the third, 
which marched in the midſt, was of Walloons, led by the count de Boucquoy. After 
theſe was the battel, in which were the duke of Aumale, the count de Sore, and the 
prince of Orange; and the ſquadron of Alonſo Mendozza, in which were two Spa- 


marc 


ens. 


niſþ Tertias, brought up the rear. The artillery were guarded by the three firſt 


ſquadrons, and on both ſides of the army were the cartiages of baggage chained to- 


gether, as the duke of Parma's cuſtom had taught them. The charge of camp- RP TINY 
maſter General was executed by Peter Erneſt of Manzfelt, an old man of venerable Ze killed © 
gray hairs, who not being able to ride on horſeback, was carried in an open litter, with aCahnon 
and had taken that weight upon him, becauſe monſieur du Roſue, beſieging Hulſt, a few ſhot at tbe 
months before, had been killed with a cannon-ſhot. The archduke likewiſe was car- Siege of Hui: 


ried in a litter, and had near him the duke of Areſcot, and the Almirante of Aragon 
for counſellors. -- gh: 2 8 5 

But the king, whoſe army, by the coming up of the dukes of Nevers and Montpen- 
ſier, was ſo increaſed, that he had eighteen or twenty thouſand foot, and more than 
eight thouſand horſe, having ſtrongly garriſon*d Corbie and e to make dif- 
ficult the paſſage of the river, had an intention (being ſo adviſed by the mareſchal de 


Eyron) to go and meet the enemy in the field with all his cavalry z for judging him- 


Y 2 ſelf 


hes with 
a great Army 
towards Ami- 
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1597. ſelf much ſuperior in number and quality of horſe, he thought it good to keep the ene - 
my far from his infantry, in which he had little confidence; but while he was getting 


The King be- ready to take horſe, the duke of Mayenne came in, who having aſked and underſtood 


ing counlelled the king's deſign, ſaid ſo loud that he was heard by many, That thoſe that gave his 
oy og Majeſty ſuch Counſel, did not well know the Quality of the Enemy; and that venturing 


do meet the E. bimſelf with only his Horſe, againſt a potent old Army, he put himſelf in certain Danger 
nemy with all af encountering ſome ſiniſter Accident; whereby afterwards his Infantry remaining alone, 
his Horſe, the h Men would be loſt, the Quarters loſt; and. ſo many Toils and Labours undergone to for- 
Donn i = tify them, all loſt, and his Kingdom ſet upon one ſingle Point of a Dye. To which the 
_ e f The duke anſwered, That they w 

him to ſtay king replying, I bat then was to be done? The » That they were come to 
and expeck take Amiens, and that they ought to mind that End; wherefore keeping the Army in the 
them; The /2curity of their Forts, they ought to leave the thought of aſſaulting them, and driving 
8 them from thence unto the Arch-duke : And the king adding, That the Enemy would paſs 

and gives the Ihe River and relieve the Beſieged ; The duke anſwered again, Let your Majeſty jet your 


Charge of the Heart at reſt, for the Enemy neither. will paſs the River, nor can force theſe Trenches. So 


Camp to the the mareſchal de Byron fretting, who was always inclined to precipitate reſolutions, the 


king concluded to ſtay, and let the duke of Mayenne manage the buſineſs of the camp, 
who having cauſed fifteen-hundred foot to paſs on the far ſide of the river, under the 
command of monſieur de Vic, preſently made a church to be taken and entrenched, 
which ſtood upon the further bank, little more than a mile from the town; and hav- 
ing ſet many Corps de Garde along the ſide of the river, went perſonally to Longpre to 
fortify it better. The foot were placed in the forts and trenches, and the cavalry 
ſpread. itſelf in battalia under the defence of the works.. 
The archduke lay with his whole army that night at the abbey of Betricourt, and 
cuuſed all his cannon to be ſhot off, to give the city notice that relief was near. Mon- 
ſieur de Montigny, who, with the French light-horſe, had till ſcoured the ways 
within ſight of the enemy, came into the camp about midnight, and having given 
the king notice where the Spaniards were, and that they would appear the next day, 
| was ſent to quarters, to refreſh his horſe, tired with the wo laſt days duty. The next 
day, which was the fifteenth day of September, the firſt troops of the arch-duke's ar- 
my appeared about one of the clock in the afternoon, which having paſſed a water that 
was fordable two leagues above Amiens, and left Peguigny upon the right hand, bend- 
ing their courſe toward the left, made ſhew as if they would march ſtraight to Longpre, 
- whereupon the rabble ot ſuttlers and free-· booters, with many other perſons who lay 
there for greater conveniency, taking flight precipitately, ran to ſave themſelves in the 
camp, by which hurry the foot being affrighted (who believed it had been mon- 
ſicur de Montigny, that fled routed from the enemy, for his return by night was 
known but to a few) forſook the trenches ſo haſtily, that neither the conſtable nor 
the duke of Eſpernon could ſtop their flight, but with a full career they ran with 
their enſigns (who fled more than the reſt) toward the river on that ſide that leads 
1 5 Abbeville. i, | 3 5 * 4 
A * 4 In the mean time the Spaniards fly ing ſquadron was come within fight of the trenches, 
Frank, 33 and the experienced captains that were in the front, knowing the diſorder and flight 
the Spaniards Of the colours, cfied out aloud, Victory, Victory, and Battaile, Battaile. But the arch- 
an evident Aſ- duke hearing the tumult, and their voices, - tho? he inclined to give way that the 
e ob trenches ſhould be ſtormed, yet being perſuaded by the Almirante and the duke of 
3 _ Areſcot, not to credit the precipitancy of the ſoldiers, who were ſtill deſirous to fight 
ing uncertain Without conſideration, but rather to proceed warily, and firſt to diſcover the conditi- 
of the Acci- on of the French, reſolved at laſt to make an halt. | En; | 


Duke. 


dent, making | 


10 A, In this interim, the dukes of Nemours and Montpenſier, ſpreading the cavalry of 


an Occaſion. the vanguard in battalia, hindered the enemy from ſeeing the trenches, and the canno- 


ghaeers gave fire without intermiſſion, to the end the ſmoak might hide the diſorder 
that was there, giving them time to recover themſelves ; for the mareſchal de Byron 
running full ſpeed, made the infantry know their error, and pointing with his finger 
to ſhew that the enemy had made an halt in the midſt of the field, perſuaded them all 
within a while to return unto their poſts. In this manner the arch-duke, by the too 
much warineſs of his counſellors, loſt ſo certain an occaſion of ſo glorious and ſo great 

a victory, which, at the firſt arrival, had been very well obſerved by the experience 
of private Captains. | = —— | : 
The 


French cavalry, 


either to horſe or man. 
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Ground that was behind the vanguard, made them play from thence, and ſo proſpe- 


Toward the evening 4 trench Was finiſhed, with which the duke of Mayinne las | 


The fign of their departure appeared the next morning by their baggage and the 
free-booters that OP all che way towards Dourlans  Whereupon the king, deſi- 


the cardipal's litter: Where- 


ent Order, 
forbears, l 


rous nat to let the enemy draw off without ſome trouble, commanded two ſquadrons 
of horſe, flanked wich two others of carabines to fall upon them in the fear; but 
the ſun being. many hours high when the army departed,” they ſaw them retreat 
in ſuch a marvellous order, that their main propofition being chiefly to proſecuta 


the ſiege of Amiens, the king himſelf thought beſt, and all the reſt of the com- 


retire can be called a vanguard): and the flying - ſquadron was how left in the rear- 


| faced about, ſo that Hows de Mendozza led the vanguard; (if the firſt diviſions that 


guard to make the retreat. - This, being pikes in the midſt, with two great winge of | 


muflecttiers on each fide, make 4 crooked form, and an appearance ſomething ke & 


[8] Z Half. 
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1597. half. moon; ſo that whoſoever advanced to charge it, fell firſt into a thick ſtorm of 
muſket-bullets, after which they found a firm battalion before them, which fiercely 
ſhaking their pikes, made a terrible ſhew of a valiant oppoſition; and if any body 
of horſe made as if they would aſſail the wings of the ſquadron, preſently Melzi's and 
Landriano's ſquadrons advanced, which with two bodies of lanciers flanked with cara. 
bines withſtood the ſhock, till the muſkettiers charging and ſetting themſelves in order, 
came furiouſly up to give fire again. In this order the pikemen with their pikes upon 
the left ſhoulder, retired ſtep by ſtep, and facing inſtantly about at every little touch 
of the drum, retreated ſo quietly, and with fo flow a pace, that in two long hours 
they were drawn off little more than half a mile; in which ſpace the king's light- 
horſe ceaſed not to make many attempts, and to give many charges, but ſtill with 
The kin: Breat. loſs; for they were too fiercely anſwered by the ranks of the flying ſquadron ; 
Lighthorks and at laſt monſieur de Montigny having obtained leave to ſkirmiſh in many ſeveral 
attempt by Places, the Spaniſh ſquadron made a halt, pouring out ſuch an abundance of ſmall 
Skirmiſhes to ſhot, that the light-horſe were forced to wheel about, and being at the ſame time 
do oy harm furiouſly charged by the carabines who came out of each flank, they were driven 
hos 1 _ back even to the king's ſquadrons, which advancing gently, more for reputation than 


off wich the horſe were ſlain, and many more wounded, among which the ſieur 
wort, 


383 


their pikes and muſkets, they marched on their way without troubling themſelves 


any further. But being come to the Water, which of neceſſity they were to paſs, 
the king advanced with all his cavalry to ſee if that impediment would give him an 
opportunity to diſorder the enemy; but the flying ſquadron inſtantly facing about, 
made a ſtand in the midſt of the way, till the reſt of the army was paſt over; and 
then obſerving the ſame order, paſt thorough the water up to their knees without 
diſordering their ranks at all, or making the leaſt diſcernable ſtop : Which marvel- 
lous form of retreating, while ſo great and fo numerous ſquadrons of the enemies 
horſe covered the field on all ſides, drew from the king's own mouth, That no other Sol- 


The King's diers in the World could do ſo much; and that if he had had that Infantry, joined with 


Praiſe of the 
Spaniſh Infan- 
try. 


affairs of Flander. 


After the Car- The king being returned to the camp, ſent an herald to tell the marquis of Mon. 

tenegro, that having ſeen the iſſue of the relief he expected, it was now time to think 

of yielding; and that, becauſe he deſired not the deſtruction of ſo many gallant ſol- 

| raldto Caraf: diers, he would grant him honourable conditions. The marquis (who in a note 
fa Marquis of brought him by a boy, had already had leave from the archduke to capitulate, would 


dinal's Depar- 
ture, the King 
ſends an He- 


0 to yet hear the opinions of the commanders, who having unanimouſly concluded, that 
periua 


3 1 by reaſon of the contagious mortality, of their want of match, of the ſmall number 

| engen of men to which they were reduced, and becauſe the enemies were now maſters of the 
The Marquis rampart, there was no thought of holding out) anſwered the king, That he deſired 
ſafe· conduct to ſend a captain to the arch-duke, that he might know the certainty of. 

Facciotto with his command, which being courteouſly granted, he ſent Federico Pacciotto, who 
brought expreſs leave to make compoſition: Whereupon having treated a while, they 


ſends Captain 


the king's Paſ- 
t to * 

br agreed to ſurrender upon theſe conditions: 

Leave to ſur- | | 


render. That the monuments of Hernando Telles Portocarrero, and of all other commanders 

3 ſlain in the ſiege, ſhould not be ſtirred, nor their inſcriptions cancelled, it being ne- 
vertheleſs lawful for the Spaniards to take away their bodies when they pleaſed. That 
tion. all the ſoldiers that were in the city ſhould march out in battalia, with their arms 
No and baggage, colours flying, drums beating, trumpets ſounding, and ms. 


The Articles 
of Compoſi- 


they ſtill come any thing elſe, followed on the way the enemy retired, Above 24 of the light- 
e 


received a muſket-ſhot in the left arm, But after this laſt charge of the light-horte 
the king's ſquadrons made a ſtand a while, and the Spaniards continued retiring a 
gread deal faſter ; and after they were gotten off as far as cannon-ſhot, - ſhouldering 


bis Cavalry, he would dare to undertake a War againſt all the World, When they 

were paſt the water, the Frencb forbore to follow any further; for the king would 

' needs ſend back part of his horſe to defend the camp, and towards the evening hes 
with the dukes of Nevers and Moni penſier, and with the mareſchal de Byron, follow- 

ed the retreat of the Spaniards, The archduke lay that night in the abbey of Betri- 

court again, and the next day paſſing near Dourlaus, marched ſtraight to Arras, with 
a deſign, ſince he had not been able to relieve the beſieged, to apply himſelf to the 
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Yo fn by the king with carts to carry away their Goods and their ſick as far ak 1597; 


Dourlans : That if any ſick or wounded perſon ſhould remain in the city, he ſhould 
receive good uſage, and have liberty to go away at his pleaſure : that the ſoldiers ſhould 
be exempt from paying for any phyſick or ſurgery they had had in the city, and 


| likewiſe for two thouſand pound weight of, muſket-bullet which they had taken up from 


particular men and made uſe of! That priſoners on both ſides ſhould be ſet free without 
ranſom : That the towns-men mah ſtay without being oppreſſed, and be uſed as good 
ſubjects, renewing their oath of allegiance to the king of France; but thoſe that would 
march out with the ſoldiers might have free liberty ſo to do: That there ſhould be a 
truce for the lik next enſuing days, within the term of which, if they were not reliey- 


ed with at leaſt two thouſand men; they ſhould deliver up the city; and that in the 


mean time they ſhould give hoſtages for ſecurity, a Spaniſh commander an-7talian; and a 
Walloon. | . ores | 2 


The ſerjeant major carried the capitulations to the arcliduke; who having ratified U 


* 


thescth 


mo 


them, the defendents of Amiens marched forth upon the five and twentieth of Sep. of September 


tember, being eighteen hundred foot, and four hundred horſe ; the marquiſs of 1185 -_ 
Montenegro being at the head of them in a ſoldier- like Gallantry, upon a brave horſe, 1 | 
with a truncheon in his hand; and being come to the place where the king and the marches with 
whole army in battalia expected him, laying aſide his truncheon, alighted and kiſſed bis Forces o 
the king's knee, and ſaid, (ſo loud that he was heard by the by-ftanders) That 18 
delivered up that place into the hands of a foldier king, ſince it had not pleaſed the king the Maxguis | 
bis maſter to cauſe it to be relieved by ſoldier-commanders ; which words moved every to the Kingof 
one to conſider, that if the Spaniſh army had either taken the way beyond the ri. France. 
ver, or laid hold of the occaſion which fortune had. preſented them at the diſorder in GE 5 
the trenches, the ſiege had certainly been raiſed. The king anſwered, That it ought Auf Kings 
zo ſatisfie bim that be bad defended the place like a ſoldier, and now reſtored it into be 


band of the lawful king with the honour of a ſoldier. To theſe words he addedjmany 


other favourable demonſtrations, as well toward him as the other commanders, whom 
he deſired to know by name, one by one. and being diſmiſſed with the praiſe of the _ 


whole army, they wety convoyed ſafe to Dourlans. 


There entred into Amiens, the conſtable who received the place, the mareſchal d; 
Byron, and the duke of Mombaſon, and after them the king himſelf, who having viſis 
ted the cathedral church, gave the Government of the town to monſieur de Vic, and 
went forth without making any ſtay, as well out of a ſuſpition of the plague, as out of 
a defire to march after the archduke 3 who having ſtaid only two days upon the paſi 


of the river Auts, was in this interim gotten within the walls of Arras. 


| part,and antigen wm pang the archduke;who determined that atYVervins,a place tom Wain, 


ame confines, famous for the peaces that had formerly been treated there ; tlie that the De-. 
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1597. Of thoſe merchants that were wont to have dealings with the crown. Nor was the 
The King of reſpect of eſtabliſhing the ſucceſſion upon his ſon laſt in his conſideration, for being 
Spain being now far in years, and knowing that his death drew near, he defired that his ſuc- 
oa. Fre bie ceſſor, who was very young, might not be ingaged in a great and troubleſome War, 
thoughts to àgainſt a king of manly age and ſtrength, full of experience, and upheld by the mani- 
eſtabliſh the feſt favour of fortune. His dependents add, chat being in the latter — of his life 
32 a careful to fatisfie his confcience, he deſired to eng his days with the peace of chriſten- 
Th If rs Fo dom, and the reftitution of that which was not his own 5 yet it is moſt clear, that the 
Archduke be- lofs of Amiens gave great force to his firſt diſpoſition, and perſwaded even the cardi- 
ing to marry ' nal archduke, who being to Marry che Infants Habella, and with her to have the do- 
er minion of the low-countries, endeavoured not to have ſo powerful and ſo troubleſome 
Gy war as t in the King of Ni.. ooh oa ni ond 
minion of the Secretary Villeroy returned with the reſolved appointment, and found that the king 
Low countries with his army following the proſperity of fortune, was 3 before Dourlans 3 
with her, de- for having made an incurſion even to the very walls of Arras, filling the whole coun- 
ad, ©. try with terror, he perceived afterward that the places of Picardy were left behind 
in the peace- With very great danger, and therefore was come to beſiege Dourlans as the neareſt 
ful poſteſion plage, the taking whereof would be of wondrous advantage to his country. But 
of chem. already the rains of autumn did 8 incommode and annoy him; and his 

army which had been healthful till then, began now to be troubled with the bloody 

flux, and the plague z in ſuch manner that the treaſurers putting him in mind, that 
alf means of paying his foot was utterly gone, the king reſolved to diſband his army, 
and po apply himſelf heattily to the treaty of peace; which now being high in repu- 
tation aug honour, and having ſatisfied himſelf and the expectation of his people, he 
+ 2... Qefired more boldly and openly than before. 8 | 
The Duke of This reciprocal deſire of both kings, facilitated the treaty of peace; but the duke 
Savoy defirous of Savoy, intereſts kept all things in difficulty: For though the war theſe two laſt 
e, ng years had been various, and with hot enceunters, and bloody aſſaults, rather diſad- 
quiſate of 2 : mag N 5 Ri" 2 =p 
Saluzzoto Vantageaus than otherwiſe z and though monſieur de Leſdiguieres, having taken St. 
| himſelf,croffes Fehan de Nforienne, and all that valley in the Alge, was gone down into Piedmont, to 
the Treaty of the ruine and ſpoiling of the country; yet he being reſelvedto retain the marqueſate 
Peace. of Saluzzo, either croſſed the peace or cared not to have it concluded. 
| But yet the meeting at Vervins held, whither menſieur de Bellieure, and preſident 
$11}:ny, came from the king of France; and preſident Riccardotto, Juan Baptiſta Taſſis, 
and Ludovico Verieben, auditor of Brabanza for the king of Spain. The French de- 
puties were brought by the pope's nuncio, and the Spaniſb by the General of the 
dordeliers; and the cardinal-legat came to the ſame place, by whoſe authority 
all difficulties of precedeney being removed, they entered upon the treaty of the by- 
1598, ſineſs; but not before the beginning of the month of February in the year 1598, a 
Year deftined by divine providence to clole up the grievous wounds of forty years 
ALLE THUG 279 "2580 | | r 


of Great was the deſire of peace on both ſides, and great likewiſe the authority of the 
legat with each party, nor were the demands very different: For the Spaniards 
proffered without difficulty to reſtore Ardres, Dourlans, la Cappelle, Caſtelet, and Mon- 
BE 2 in Picardy, and the port of hlauet in Bretagne, and deſired only to retain Ca- 
The pretenſi- lais as long as the war with the Hollanders laſt, and to give the King of France 
ons of the an equivalent exchange in the mean time: And the French ſtood to have Calais re- 
Frexch, and of ftoreg freely; they likewiſe demanded Cambray, and renewed ſame old pretenſions 
ae * upon the confines of Flanders, the Spaxierds ſhewed, that all old pretenſions were 
" Treay of terminated: in the peace concluded between the two crowns at Chaſteau Cambrejis 
Peace, in the year 1639, and that Cambray was not of the king of France his juriſdiction, 
. but a city of the archbiſhop's, uſurped a few years before by the dyke of Alaricon's 
forces, and that therefore being a free town, the king could not pretend any right 
unto it, but that the maſter of the low-countries had the ancient protection of it; 
and yet not a direct dominion, but one eſtabliſhed by reaſon. Upon theſe anſwers 
the French eafily gave off their old pretenfions, and the demand of Cambray; and 
with as much facility did the Spaniards lay aſide the demand or ng Caleb * 
Whereupon all the difficulty was reduced to this point, that the king of France 
would have had Blauet in the conditian it then was, with all the artillery, ſhot, and 
Ammuniton of War; and the Spaniards ſtood totally to demoliſh the fart they. hay : 
19 ; q = of | y b u | ez 
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be decided by the pope. 


built, and to carry away the artillery, and other things which they Kad brought thi. 1498; 
ther of their own ; but this difficulty alſo was eaſily taken away; for the treaty being 
managed with great ſincerity, the French ſatisfied themſelves, knowing that the Spa- 

niards had reaſon on their fide, _ ON trig 21 ra oxime wort 


All other matters were of ſmall importance, ſo that nothing remained, fave to 
treat about the ivtereſt of their adherents: For the king, of France deſired there 
might be an agreement made with the queen of Exgland and the ſtates of Holland; 
and the king of Spain would have had the duke of Savoy and the duke of Mercur 
.comprehended in the peace. About this there aroſe a ſharp contention; for the French 
having ſaid that they would not include the duke of Mercer, as being the king's 


ſubject; the Spaniards anſwered, that alſo the ſtates of Holland were the king of 


Spain's ſubjects : And here mutually upbraiding one another that they fomented re- 
bels, they grew extreamly angry, and broke forth into words of indignation ; and 


yet the cardinal-legat interpoſing, they agreed to make their princes acquainted with The Duke of 


the buſineſs, and expect their reſolute orders. But within a few days theſe difficul- Mercur Bro- 


ties were removed; for the king having left the conſtable with reaſonable forces in Wer. in lav ts 


Picardy, was gone perſonally to Angiers to draw his army together, and march with OG Ut, 


all his forces into Bretagne. Wherefore the duke of Mercæur ſeeing his deſigns ruin- almoſt to ex. 


ed, and not being willing to hold out till the laſt neceſſities, which he was not able to tremity,agrees 


reſiſt, condeſcended to the agreement; by which, marrying his only daughter to with the King 
Ceſar the king's baſtard ſon, and receiving other recompences of penſions and moneys, Eat is 
he delivered up that part of Bretagne that was in his poſſeſſion unto the king's obedi- Car of Bo- 


ence; whereupon the occaſion ceaſed for which the catholick king endeavoured to , Baſtard 


include him in the peace. Son ton. 4. 
| | | | nr 28 

Nor was there any need to contend long for the queen of Exgland and the ſtates —— 
of Holland; for thoſe princes, after they had done all that was poſſible to hinder the to the king's 


treaty of peace, ſhewing themſelves ill ſatisfied with the king, becauſe in the league Obedience. 


of the year before he had promiſed not to agree without them, declared that they 
would not be conprehended as adherents, and that they would have no peace with the 


king_of B 


There remained only the point concerning the duke of Savoy, which was like to The Duke of 


— — * 


— % 


have interrupted the whole agreement when it was brought to perfection: For the Sawoy's Am- 
marquiſs de Lullin, the duke*s ambaſſador, being introduced into the conference, 


baſſador being 


ſaid, that preſident Sillery, one of the deputies there preſent, had from the year rh * 


before treated an accommodation with the duke, and that the king was then con- Yervins, faid; 
tented he ſhould hold the marqueſate of Saluzzo in fee from the crown, The pre. That he had à 


fident anſwered, that it was true, the king was ſo contented; but at a time when ee el 
the ſtate of his affairs perſwaded him by all means to divide the duke from the e "io 
king of Spain, and that to that condition the marquiſs knew well there were others Marqueſateof 
joined, Which he would not mention, leſt he ſhould ſet diſcord among friends; by Salas in fee. 
which words he meant to infer that the duke to retain the miarqueſate had proffered 
to make war againſt the ſtare of Milan. Many contentions there were about it, and 
the whole treaty ſeemed to be diſcompoſed ; but the General of the cordeliers going 


to the king, and Juan Baptiſta Taſſis to the atchduke, they returned within a few The differen- 


days, and concluded, that the duke and the king ſhould retain what they poſſeſſed ers about che 


at that preſent, and that the difference about the marqueſate ſhould be referred to the r | 


„who was to give judgment within the ſpace of one year, and then what each to the Pope, 


held of the others would mutually be reſtored; But the marquiſs refuſed that the who is to give 
king ſhould retain the valley of Morienne, and would not ratifie it without adver- judgment 
tiſing the duke, and this by reaſon of his nature, would have been a difficult impe- WIE $. your: 


diment, if good fortune had not removed the obſtacle z for the duke about this time 
recovered Morienne with a great (laughter of Les Diguieres his forces; and on the 
other ſide, Les Diguieres took a fort which the duke had built near Grenoble, and 
having put the Garriſon to the ſword, demoliſhed it to the very Ground: Whetefore 
there remaining nothing but Berre in Provence in the duke's poſſeſſion, they agreed that 
he ſhould reſtore that town in preſent, and that the buſineſs of the marqueſate ſhould _ 


[9] A The 


en 
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The peace was concluded and ſubſcribed by the deputies upon the ſecond day of 


The Peace is May, with expreſs condition that it ſhould not be publiſhed till a month after; for 


concluded and 


publiſhed, 


che king of France deſired that the Engliſh and Holland ambaſſadors ſhould firſt be 
gone from court, that the peace might not be publiſhed in their preſence ; and the 
cardinal arch - duke deſired ſpace to receive the counterſign of Blauet from Spain. 
The peace was publiſhed upon the ſeventh day of June in Paris, and the ſame day 


at Amiens, in the preſence of the legat, and the King's deputies, as by agreement it 
was likewiſe done at Bruxels; all men generally rejoicing, that after ſo long and ſo 
calamitous wars, the kingdom ef France diſtracted into ſo many faQtions, was at 


laſt re-united in the entire obedience of a catholick French king, to enjoy the fruits 


8 


and bleſſings of peace for the future, in recompence of ſo many paſt miſeries and 


afflictions. 
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AdmiralVillars fes to beſiege Quillebeuf, 558. 
| rite from thence,: 559. ſubmits | 


"a BBOT of Orbais ſent to Rome by the 
N Duke of Mayenne, treats of the Affairs of 
the League very effeftually. Page 387 
' Adminiſtration of theRoyal Family. , 

: Admiral Coligny's Propolitions to the Malecon- 
” tents embraced, 19. made General of the Hu- 
gonots, $4. hires one to kill the King, 107. 
3 fies to Rochel, 129. the Army committed to 
his Care, 143. ſickeneth, yet deſiſts not from 
- the Siege of Poitiers, 155. quits it, and goes 
to relieve Chaſtel rault, 156. wounded, and 
* - flees, 162. being ſick, is carry'd with the Ar- 
my in a Litter, 168. Duke of Savoy grows! 


ſuſpicious of him for marrying Madam d' An- 
'  tramont, a Savoyard, againſt his Will, 194. | 


after many Years Wars againſt the King, pro- 
ſtrates at his Feet, and is graciouſly receiv'd, 
176. cauſes the Hugonots to ſurprize! ons in 
Flanders, to force him to a War with Spain, 
' 178. is ſeemingly made Friends with the Lords 
of the Houle of Lorain before the King, ibid. 
Prefers himſelf before gli Czfar or Alex- 
ander the Great, 179. Thot in the Left Elbow, : 
' 181, King andQueen- mother ſet ſtrict Guards 


upon his Houſe, is ſlain, thrown out at the 


indow, and drag d into a Stable, ibid. Cru- 


© elties uſed to his Body, 184. his Statue burnt, 


and his Palace razed. 185 
is forc'd to rife from 55. 7 
Rouen to the King, 638. fighting f at 

„„ | 7 


Dourlans, is ſlajn. 


1 — 684 
9 between Henry IV. and Duke of 


e 
Aix in Provence ſübmits to the King. 629 
Albanians, or Croats, 3 14. their Story. . | 22 


Ambaſſadors from the Low- countries to the Ring 
ol France, entreating him to take the Protecti · 
on and Dominion of their States, 259. from 


ce Pope, King of Spain, and Duke of Savoy, | 
toe Charles IX. to ſolicit the S; ans . of the 


nt Prin- 


Council of Trent, 93. from the Prote 
ces of Germany, ſpeaking highly to the King 


for the Hugonots, are ſharply anſwered, and 
depart, 300. from the King to Pope Sixtus, 


to excuſe the Cardinal de Guiſe's Death, ſharp- 


ly anſwer'd, 38 2. from Venice to Henry III. 
_ * paſsa Compliment in publick with HenrylV. 
zs King of France, 427. of Venice, ſent to 
congratulate Henty IV. his Aſſumption 2 

| LY 5 A 


the Crown. r 
Amiens puts itſelf into the King's Hands, 652. 


ſurpriſed by Portecarrero, 716, 717. beſieg'd | 


by Henry V. an Account thereof. 118, &c. 


— 


4 


Andelot, with the Reliques of the Hugondts; ſul: 
tains the Siege of 8 85. mingling with 
the Enemy at Briſſac, lifts up the Duke uf 
Monſalez's Beaver, and diſcharges a Piſtol in 

his Face, 140. after loſs of the Battle; dies 

e 4 

Anſwer of the King, Der. and Parliament of 
Paris to the Prince of Conde's Manifeſto, 62. 
of Grillon, Captain of the Guards. 368 

Antony of Vendoſm, of the Houſe of Bourbofl, 

he that was Father to Henry IV. marrieth the 
Daughter of the King of Navarre, by whom 

he inherits the Pretenſions of that Kingdom. 10 

Antonio Poſſevino, a Jeſuit, ſent by Pope Cls- 

ment VIII. to tell the Duke. of Nevers he 
ſhould not come to Rome to execute his Erti- 
baſſage, 62 1. ſends him again to bid him 
come, as a Catholick Italian Prince, though 
not as Ambaſſador, „ b D223 

Arcenal is the Magazine of Arms, deſigned to 
be taken, but not effecte. 302 

Archbiſhop of Lyons made Priſoner, 370. often 
examined would never anſwer, alledging, as 
Primate of all France, he had no Superior but 
the Catholick Church, 374, with others put 
into the Caſtle of Ambois, ib. is made High- 
Chancellor to the Duke of Mayenne, 437. he 

and Cardinal Gondi choſe by the Council of 

Paris, to treat with Henry IV. 7 

Archbiſhop of Bourges, his Pretenſions upon the 


—_ 


| ſpiritual Superiority of Gallia. . _ 558 
Archduke Erneſt, his Reſolutions at the loſs df 
Paris, 642. approved by them of Spain. 64 
Archduke Albert, Cardinal of Auſtria, goes to 
be Governor in Flanders, 696. his Hiſtory, 
© | 704, &c. 
Arms of Henry III. thrown down; _. 379 
Armies diſmiſſed and Peace publiſhed; 198. an 
Army ſent by Henry III. againſt the King of 
., Navarre. 311. one of 46000 Men raiſed by 
the Proteſtant Princes of Germany, under the 
Conduct of Prince Caſimire, led by the Ba- 
ron d' Ona his Eieutenant - General; 313. its 
Tranſactious, 315, &c. diſbanded. 328 
Aſſemblies ſecret of the Princes of Boutbon, and 
other diſcontented Lords. 1374 
Aſſembly of the States at Fontainbleau, 28. &c. 
diſmiſſed, and a gentral one reſolved on; 31. 
begins, 37. diſmiſſed, 45: at Moulins; the 
Decree, made there; 98: appointed at Blois, 
220. meets, . 227. whether it or the King be 
8 ſuperior, 2 28. is diſmiſſed: without concluding | 
any thing, 2323. 358. of Catholicks to conſult 
about a future King, 408. of the States ap- 
pointed by Henry IV. at Tours. s 
5 


Atti guy 


2 466 4 


118 


Attigny taken by Henry IV. and the Germans, 


be gives them the Pillage. 512 
Auſone, a ſtrong Place in Bourgogne belieged, 
and taken by the Duke of Guiſe. 305 
| B 


ARONS take Arms againſt Queen Blanch, 

B Mother to St. Lewis (taking upon her the 
Government in her Son's minority) to maintain 
the Right in whom it belonged. 18 
Baron de Gwry recovers Corbeil and Lagny, 
which had been taken by the Duke of Parma, 
478. having undertaken to defend New Cha- 
ſtel, tho' weak, againſt the Duke of Parma; 
he does it gallantly, at laſt the Duke grants 
him honourable Conditions, 5 35. ſorely wound- 
ed, 536. ſlam. 5/24/5214 AYR 
Baron d'Onaw, Lieutenant - General to Prince 
Caſimire, leads the Army, 313. his Excuſe 

to the Emperor commanding him to diſband, 
ib. his Acts, 324. difbands his Army. 328 
Battle between the Armies, 37. at Briſſac, 140. 
at St. Denis. „CCC 
Bellegarde uſurps the Marquiſate of Saluzzo. 238 
Birth of Henry IV. in the Territory of Pau, 10. 
in the Viſeounty of Bearn, a free State, Dec. 
2843, 1554. 30:74 n ib. 
Biſhop of Mons ſent on purpoſe by the King to 
demand Abſolution for the Cardinal of Guiſe's 
. 19855 385 


Biſhop of Paris gives way that the Church- plate 


ſhould be turned into money for relief of the 


Poor. i | 460 
Biſhops to judge of Hereſy, © 50 
Blois taken and pillaged by the King's Army, 70 | 


Jean Bodin contradicts the Prelates in the Ge- 
© neral Aſſembly. | 


f | 28294 
Body of Henry III. laid in the great Church of 


Compeign. 416 


Francis de Bonne made Head of the Hugonots, a they ſhould uſe the P rayers were wont to be 


2121 


and after Conſtable of the Kingdom. 
Bourges rendered upon Condition. 


71 
Brigues in French ſignifies Factions. 


64 


not. 
Calais recovered 


1 ROS: 1306 . 
from the Engliſh, and beſieged 


by the Spaniſh Army, 702. a Deſcription of | 


its Situation, 703. agrees to ſurrender, if not 
o * . Ds, * 8 
relieved within ſix Days; but de Martelet get- 


ting in with 300 Foot, they refuſe; the Caſtle | 
ſtormed, Governor killed, and all put to the 


Sword io aac] od1 40 39%: 705 
John Calvin, a Piccard, preacheth, and pub- 
liſheth in Print 128 Principles, differing from 

the Roman Catholick Religion, which had 


to out of Curioſity, but at laſt produce great 
miſchief, 19. Henry II. ſevere againſt the 
Cualviniſts, of whoſe Death they boaſt much. 20 
Cambray its Siege, 68 5. yields to the Spaniard. 


8 RS taken and ſacked by the Hugo- | 


[Cardinal H 
their Foundation in Geneva; at firſt hearkned | 


Cardinal Alleſſandrino, Legat from Pope Pius 


Quintus, refuſes a rich Jewel preſented to him 


by the King's own Hand. 1 
Cardinal Aleſſandro de Medici, who was after 
Pope Leo XI. appointed Legat into France, 
675. received with great Demonſtrations of 
Honour by Monſieur des Diguieres a Hugo- 
not. His ſolemn Entry into Paris, 71D. ſet- 
tling Religion, he beg ns to promote a Trea- 
ty between France and Spain. 511 
Cardinal of Bourbon, Uncle to the King of Na- 
voafre, deſired for the Head of the Catholicks, 
252. his Pretenſions to the Succeſſion of the 
Crown, 253. put into the Caſtle of Amboiſe, 
374. declared get France by the League, 
and called Charles X. 1 417 
Cardinal of Chaſtillon changing his Religion, 
calls himſelf Count of Beauvais, 64. the Lie 
paſſes between the Conſtable and him, 115. 
flies diſguiſed like a Mariner into England, 
and remains with the Queen as Agent for the 
Hugonots. | 130 
Cardinal of Guiſe made Priſoner, 370. is ſlain, 
and his Body, and the Duke of Guiſe's, two 
Brothers, burned in Quick-Lime, and their 
Bones buried in an unknown Place. 373 


| Cardinal Gondi and the Legat meet the Marquis 


of Piſani upon a Treaty, but nothing con- 
cluded, 465. he and the Archbiſhop of Ly- 
ons choſe by the Council of Faris to treat with 
she King, 466. he and the Marquis of Piſani 
choſen to go to Rome by Henry IV. 557. 
ſends his Secretary to. excuſe himſelf to the 
Pope, 561. Notice that he ſhould not enter 
into the Eccleſiaſtical State, by the Pope, 643. 
is permitted by the Pope to come to Rome, 
bur not to ſpeak a Word of the Affairs of 
France, 644. returned to Paris, commands 


made for the King, and to acknowledge Hen- 
ry IV. lawful King. = os. TIM" es 
Cardinal Henerico Gaetano, a Man partial to 
Spain, declared Legat to the League in France, 
431. the Pope's Commiſſion to bits, 43. his 
| fer to Colonel Alfonſo Corſo, and his 
Anſwer, 433. overcoming many Difficulties, 
arrives at Paris, 434, Grants the Duke of 
Mayenne 300, ooo Crowns brought for En- 
largement of the Cardinal of Bourbon, 439. 
meets with the Mareſchal de Byron, they treat 
of divers things without any Concluſion, 453 
Cardinal of Sancti Quattro ſucceeds Gregory XIV. 
by name of Innocent IX. e "+ $30 
Cardinal Pappas d'Eſte, Legat in France, 31 
ppolito Aldobrandino, aged 56, 
ſucceeds Pape Innocent IX. by the Name of 
DX TR 121 


4 


Clement VIII. 5 e 
Crdinal of Lenon-eourt gives the King Notice 
of the Cardinal of Vendoſme's Deſigns, 499 
Cardinal Sega, Legat in France, hath prudent 


| 


Inſtructions from the Pope by Monſeignor 
0 ĩͤ EOmLnERes  _ ** 


Asucchi, touching the Affairs thereof, 564. 
executes not his Order, ib. his Declaration and 
Exhortation, 577. his Fropoſition, 584. op- 
poſes an Offer of the Catholick Lords, but to 
no purpoſe, 590. perſuaded by the Archbiſhop 
of Lyons, he lectetly conſents to it, 397 ſets 

forth a Writing to | 
630. Goes out of the 7% > 1 7703! 

Cardinal of Tournon called a ſecond time to 

"Coutts! nt define 0H 277 10093 OMG 

Cardinal of Vendoſme raiſes a third Party of 


Catholicks, ts make himſelf Head, and fo | 


come to the Crown, 498. ſends Scipio Balba- 

ni to treat with the Pope, and communicate 
his Deſign, 499. Cardipal Lenon-court gives 
the King Notice of his Deſigns. 1b, 
Catharine de Meditis, Wife to Henry II. died 
in the 70th Year of her Age, thirty whereof 
me ſpent in the Regency and management of 
_ greateſt Affairs and Troubles of France. 374 
Catholicks beſiege la Charite, which being ſtout- | 
ly defended, they give it over, 156. raiſe the 
Siege before Chaſtel-rault, 157: take all the 
- Hugonots Baggage and Cannon, and 200 Co- 
' Tours, 163. King of Navarre proceeds againſt 
them, 217. deſire the Cardinal of Bourbon 
for their Head, 239. War again between them 
and the Hugonots, 288. recover the Caſtle 


of Angiers taken ſuddenly by the Hugonots, 


290. beſiege Maran, 295. lole a Battle, are all 
Ellled and taken Priſoners, except a very few 
that ſave themſelves by flight, 322, aſſemble 
themſelves to conſult about a future King, 408. 
reſolve to declare the King of Navarre King of 
France, upon Aſſurance of changing bis Re- 
ligion, 409: ſwear Fidelity to the King by a 


Writing ſigned and eſtabliſhed, 410. com- 


plain of Henry IV. continuing in Calviniſm, 


415. they of Henry IV. his Party, diſpleaſed 


that the Peace ſhould be treated by du Pleſſis, 
2 Hugonot, renew a third Party. 555 
Cauſes that moved the Guiſes to frame the 

League. | 224. Vid. 325 


\ ue. © : = £ , ; . ö 
Cauſe of Diſtaſte between Duke d'Eſpernon and 


Secretary Villeroy, 348. of Hatred between 
the Prince and King of Navarre, 497. that 
moved: the Duke of Mayenne to hope to be 
| choſen King. 65 


TS 8 
Ceremonies uſed at the Converſion of Henry IV. 


| e oder ee, 
Chancellor Birago made Cardinal, and Philip 
Huralt choſe in his place. 22862 eee, 
Chancellor Chiverney put out of his place, 357- 
recalled to his Office by Henry IV. 466. his 
_ Opiniel, +505 ent noon tt ag cy 67 
Chancellor Olivier called a ſecond Time to Court, 
13. dies, Chancellor de P Hoſpital ſucceeds: 
him, 29. put out of his Office upon the King's 
Jealouty, 130. and conferred upon Monſieur | 
Morvilliers. - ib. 


— 
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Charlotte de la Mare, Heiz tethe Dutchy of 
Bouillon, married to H A Tour, Vir 


the League on foot, 
ge 7 | Chaſtel. rault beſieged 


Charles IX. ella Daughter of Maxi- 


71 


arries Ii. 
milian the E ror. | 


Chartres voluntarily ſets | 


Deſcription and. Siege. 


r 8 31 511 
its Gates, 40s; _ 
zult b „136. S go 
Jaques Clement his Birth, Age, and Condition; 
404. having adviſed with the Prior and others 
of his Order, reſolves to kill the King, 405. 
his | Anſwer to a Queftion made to him ; 
brought in to the King, gives him a Letter, 


then drawing a Knife, thrufts it into his Belly; 
ib. caſt out of, the Window and torn. in 
Pieces; | „ |. 


Colonel Alphonſo Corlg's Anſwer to Cardipal 
_ Gaerano's Requeſt. 444 
Colonel St. Paul killed by.the Duke of Guile. 65x 
Colledge of Sorbonne declares Henry III. to 
have forfeited his Right to the Crown, and his 
Subjects free from their Oath of Allegiance, 
$78. its Decree, 439. declares Henry IV's 
Abſolution valid, and the Doctors thereof do 
him Homage at the Louvre. 64 
Conditions of Peace concluded at Orleans. 5 
Conditions agreed upon between the Deputies of 
the King of Spain, and the Head of the Ca- 
tholick League. An 8G 
Conditions between Henry III. of France, and 
the League. i * - 
Conditions to be obſerved by Henry IV. upon 
J on TE 78 
Confpiracy againſt the Perſon of Henry III. 334 
Conſtable Momorancy falls in Diſgrace with 
King Francis, 7. recalled to management of 
Affairs. . 22 ib. 
Conſtable's Union with the King of Navarre and 
Duke of Guiſe, 52. taken priſoner, and his 
Son killed, 84. parleys wich the Hugonots, 
and the Lie paſſes between him and the Car- 
dinal de Chaſtillonn:!: 128 
Conſultation between the Duke of Guiſe and the 


Cardinal his Brother. 254. 06 
Corbeil beſieged and taken by the Duke of 
Parma. | | 477, &c. 


Corbi aſſaulted by the King, and taken. 485 
Council ef Trent breaks up, Nov: 1563: in the 
papacy of Pius Quintus. 92 
Cabinet Council its beginning, 127. a Propoſi- 
tion of receiving it made in the Aſſembly of 
the States General rejected 361. The Council 
of Sixteen framed in Paris, by Suggeſtion of 
the Heads of the League, 300. informs the 
Duke of Guiſe of 20,000 Men ready for any 
Deſign, 333, ſuſpect a plot of their diſtover- 
ed by the King's preparativng _ diſmay'd 
thereupon, ſend for the Duke of Guiſe, 336. 
of the Union, conſiſting of 40 of the chiefeſt 
Perſons of tke League. 383 
191 B Secret 


Ll 


PT] i — © —_ 


_« *enne, and taken Prifoner. 


Count Egtnont and his Lanciers all cut in pieces. 


: e 
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Count de Schomberg' treats with the Duke of 


f Crown pretended to by the Cardinal of Bour | 
bon, 253. alpit'd to by the Cardinal of Ven- 


32cret Council refolves to puniſh the Favourers | 
of the Hugagets... EET En 20? Foils 
Dous ſellors of Parlament who adhered to Henry 
III. itnprifoncd-In the Baſtille. 379 
Count de Beuchage, Brother to the Duke of 
Joyeuſe, afterthe Death of his Wife, whom 
hie daatly loved, turns Cäpuchin. 312 
Couat de Priebe defeated by the D ke of M ay - 


397 
Count d& Briſac's Forces, that came to divert the 
ſiege of Falaiſe, defeated by Montpenſier, 
396. is made Governor 6f Paris in place of 
| Foe Belin, 632. deals preſently with the 
* Chief of the City to ſubmit to King Henry 
IV. 633. Conditions in favour of him, 634. 
by his artifice Proclamation is made, that up- 
on paip of Death, and confiſcation of Goods, 
none ſhould aſſemble but in the Town-houle, 
© 638. his Decree to receive the King into Pa- 


Count de St. Fiore fends 26 Enfigns to Rome, 

taken by his Soldiers, ' 505 163 
Count de Fuentes made Governor of the Low 

Conrtrizs, 678. beſieges Chaſtelet in Picar- 
dy, 679: cauſes Gomeron to be beheaded in 

fight of the French, and beſieges Dourlans, 
681. his manner of beſieging Cambray. 687 
Count Mansfelt ſacceeds the Duke of Deux- 
Pont, 146. enters France, and beſteges- la 
Chapelle, 644. the Governor ſurrenders it. 


— 


— an 


Mayenne, but with weak hope of 8 | 
Count de Soiſſons of the Houſe of Bourbon, 
263. aſſaulted at Chaſteau Guiron by the 


Duke of Mercœur, and taken Priſoner, 401 | 


removed from the Government of Poictou. 
[+4 | ee e 501 


doſme, 498. devolved upon the Houſe' of 
Bourbon. NY * 


FAS Avughter of Chales the Great, and Godfrey | 


of Bullen were Anceſtors of the Houſe of 


| Lorain and Guiſe. 6 | 
Declaration of the Duke d' Alanſon, 214. of 


the Heads of the Catholick League, 261. of 
the King of Navarre, 276. ot the Duke of 


Deputies of Henry IV. preſent a Writing to the 
League, is accepte. 604 
eſcrjption of the miſerable condition France 
fell into by the death of the Duke of Guiſe, 
381. of the Confederate Army. 531 
Deſign of taking Baſtille, Arcenal, Paris, and 
che Louvre, and to cut in pieces the King's 
Minions and Agherents, and to take him 
Priſoner, revealed, and not effected. 302 
Device of the Royaliſts, 422. of the College 
of Sorbon. INS. *; £35; T%9 439 
Diſcord. ariſes between the Duke d'Eſpernon 
and Secretary Villeroy, producing evil effects. 
eee, eee al. ee 
Dreux Battle, 8 2. beſieged by Henry IV. 400, 
| | g 1 r . 5 607, &c. 
Francis Duke of Alanfon, the King's youngeſt 
Brother, makes himſelf Head of the Male- 
confents, with hope to uſurp the Crown, 195. 

. impriſoned, 196. excluded from the Crown 
of Poland, 213. his flight and declaration, 
214. declared Head of the Hugonots by the 
Prince of Conde, 215. muſters 35000 fight- 
ing men, 219. made the King's Lieutenant- 
General, 233. rejected by thoſe called him 
into Flanders, driven thence by the Duke of 
Parma, returns into France, and a while after 
WWF RE or web . 245 
Henry Duke of Anjou made Lieutenant General 
of the Army, 118. batters Loudun on one 
ſide, and the Prince of Conde coming to re- 

| lieve it on the other, beth reſolving ro fight, 
are hindred by coldneſs of weather, 136. 
diſmiſſes the Nobility of his Army, ſends the 
reſt into Garriſon, and goes to Loches, 149. 
recovers many places from the Hugonots, 165, 
goes with mighty preparations to the ſiege of 
Rochel, 190. not to prejudice his Election 
to be King of Poland, moves ſlowly in that 
enterpriſe.” . ti 192 | 
Duke d'Aumale made Governor of Paris by the 
City, arms them, and orders them Comman- 
der, 318. is in readineſs with 500. Horſe to 
aſſiſt the Conſpiracy of the Pariſians, 333. 
beſieges Senlis, Longueville with ſmall Forces 
raiſes it, loſes his Artillery, Baggage, and 
30 Colours, 400. going to relieve Noyen, 
after a ſharp Fight retires, 506. for 400 
Crowns Penſion revolts to the Spaniard with 
the places under his Government, 642. in- 
cenſed at being declared Rebel, keeps with 


Mayenne for the States, 511. of the Pope's 
JJͤͤͥ e 
Decree at Moulins. | 8 


Decree of the Holy Union, made to combine 
ſelves for defence of Religion, 378. for re- 
ceiving the Council of Trent, 614. of the 
College of Sorbon, 439. of Henry IV. ir 


the Spaniards, 1 „ "To 
Duke of Bouillon flies to Geneva, and dyes 
there. | | 28 


Duke of Deuxponts enters France, ſpoiling the 
Country, dyes With exceſs of drinking before 
he joins the Prinees. . 
Dake d' Elbeuf, firſt of the Houſe of Lorain 


favour of Eccleſiaſtical Dignities and Catho 
l 55 


lick Religion. 


that makes peace with Henry V. 641 
Duke d' Eſpernon ſent from Henry III. to meet 
the 


. the King of Navarre, 257. Government of | 


; k A * R „ 
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Provence conferred on him by the King, 28 3. 


have leave to return home, 327. is declared 


Normandy, 348. cauſe of diſtaſte between 
him and Villeroy, ib. quits his Government 


to Angouleſme, 351. where be is conſpired 
_ apainſt, Villeroy fomenting the buſineſs by 
| ſecret order from the King, 356. returned 


. recalled by the 


Duke of Feria and Mendozza, Spaniſh 


to his former great eſs, treats a Truce with | 
the King of Navarre, 389. ſtanding updn | 
precedercy, will not ſign the writing to make | 
him King of France, parts from Court, 411. | 
King, 486. recovers all the 
. Towns held by the Duke of Savoy as far as | 
Vare, 568. will not be removed from the |. 
Government of Provence, but refers himſelf 
to the Conſtable, 


who declares he ſhould go 
out. JE 1 | 


baſſadors, and Juan Baptiſta Taſſis, at the 


meeting of the States, urge and propoſe the | 
Infanta to be choſen 88 their“ 
Anſwer concerning a Huſba | 

- promiſe to give her to the Duke of Guile, | 


as ſoon as ſhe ſhall be choſen Queen, 608. 


are abuſed going through the ſtreets of Paris. | 
Duke of, Guiſe falls into diſgrace with King 
Francis, 5. recalled to management of affairs, | 


given to the King of Navarre, 46. as firſt | 
Peer of France, is declared to precede the 


17. Keys of the Palace taken from him, and 


reſt, 47. his union with the King of Navarre, 


and Conſtable, 52. is hurt with a Stone, in 


a conflict between his Servants and the Hugo- 
nots: A ſaying of his made him thought 


Author of the War, 57. giving 1t under his 


hand that he weuld leave the Courr, the Ca- 


bitter Enemy. Made General of the wings 1 

For y 
by one Poltrot a Hugonot, whereof he dies, 
86. leaves three Sons, Henry Duke of Guife. | 


in the ſame Bed with the Prince of Conde his 


makes oft bee With the King 


Aligence in guardingit, 
| | ernme Henry the young Duke of Guiſe, gets great te- 
of Normandy by the King's order, and retires | : 


— .. — * 


* 


= they foment the 


for her, 604. | 


the King and 
Pariſians believe the King meant to put one 
tholick Lords, leave the Camp, 66. takes the 7 
Prince of Conde Priſoner, 83. ſups and lies |. 


Forces, 84. in the Shoulder treacherou 


Lodowick a Cardinal, whom Henry III. 
cauſed to be murthered, and the Duke of 


 Mayenne, who was after Head of the Catho- | 


* 


lick League. | 


665 


as Heir ef the Houſe of Anſod, 128. 
marries the Counteſs of Candale a rich Heir, he Houſe of Anon, pretends right 
312, Treats with the Swiſſes Army, and they | . make 7 | 
| eclar Francis Dake of Guiſe recovefed Calais from 
Admiral of the Kingdom, and Governor of Nn 


to Provence, ib. plots to get into Marſeilſes. 
699. makes himſelf Maſter of it. 700 


the Engliſh, anno 1557, invited by their neg- 
putation by ſuſtaining the Siege of Poictiers, 
156, admitted to the Cabinet Council, 158; 


4 * * — 


refolves to marry Catharine de Cleves, 174. 
beſets the Admiral's houſe, 183. ſhot in Re 

face, 2.c6, by his cunning, politick Diſcourſes - 
are brought into Aſſemblies inſtituted for De- 


votion, 22 1. [Cauſes that moved him and his 
Brothers to frame the League, 224. vid. 325; 

0 Peoples . hatred againſt the 
King, 237. foreſeeing their own ruine, con- 


trive new defigns, 247.1 by means of Preach- 
ers and Fryars in Pulpits, and other places of 
Devotion, labvurs to inſinuate the Catholick 

Am- takes Auſone, 305. falls upon the Germans in 
their quarters, and gives them a ſudden aſſault 
at Auneau, and with great ſlaughter obtains a 


League into the people, 250. beſieges and 


famous Victory, 326. cauſes a Writing to be 
preſented to the King, with many cunning de- 


mands, redounding to his on Benefit; 332. 
is diſcontented at the King's declaring the 


Duke of Eſpernon Admital of the Kingdom, 
and Governor of Normandy, 333. diſobeys 


8 King -<omimanding him not to come to 
Paris, 337- goes to wait upon the Queen | 


mother, - viſits the King, who. is angry with 
him in words and looks ; perceiving what 


danger he was in, takes leave and departs, 


guarded, and goes (with 400 Gentlemen pri- 


Privately well armed) to the Louvre, to wait 


upon the King to Maſs ; his diſcourſe with 
Queen-mother, 339. makes the 


hundred and twenty of the chief Catholicks 
to death, 341. ceaſes to force the Louvre, 
and appeaſeth the people, ſeeing the King as 


it were a Priſoner; and the City in his power; 


343. he and his adherents are ſtung at the 
King's Speech at the Aſſembly of Blois, 359: 
ſends with the King and States to the Duke 


of Savoy, to demand reſtitution of the Mar- 
quiſate of Saluzzo, and upoſ refufal to de- 
ronce War, 365. his conſultation with the 
8 94 Archbiſhop of Lyons, the Cardinal his Bro- 
Charles Duke of Guife having been long Priſo- 

ſoner at Tours, eſcapes at noon Day, and flees | 
to Bourges, 510. tells the Spaniards his being 
choſen King would prove ridiculous to others, | 
and ruinous to himſelf, 613. he and the Duke | 
of Mayenne unite, to favour each other to be | 
thoſen King, 623. leaves the League, and | 


ther, and Duke d*Elbeuf, 269. hath a Hand- 
kerchief fent him by his Secretary Pelicarr, 
to bid him ſave himſelf, but it comes not to 


his Hands; ſwoons in the Council-Chamber, 


an ill omen of his approaching death ; ſlain 
as he lifts up the hangings of the Cloſet. door, 


all his chief Adherents made Prifonets 3 *rwas 
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reported he received two millions of Crowns | 


from Spain, $76; his and the Cardinal his 


Brother's Bodies burnt u and 


their Bones buried in an unknown place, his 
virtues. and endowments both in Body and 
Mind. 37 


| 1 373 
Duke of Joyeuſe at Coutras prepares to Battle 
with great confuſion, 32 1. 1s thrown to the | 
Ground, offers 100,000 Crowns in ranſom, | 


yet is ſlain. 


| 1 322 
Duke of Lorain agrees ſecretly with the Duke 
of Mayenne not to elect any to be King that 


was not only a ſtranger, but not of their 
Family, 513. offers the Grand Duke of 
Tuſcany in the King's behalf, the Princeſs 


| Catharine, in marriage to the Duke his ſon. 


CO TER 77 
Duke of Mantua, Lodovico Gonzaga, marries 


Henrietta de Cleve ſiſter to the Duke of Ne- 


Vers. 


OTITIS || 
Duke of Mayenne commands his mutinous Sol- 


diers ro be cut in pieces, 218. perſyaded by 


his ſiſter, Madam de Montpenſier, makes | 
himſelf Head of the Holy Union, at Paris | 


is declared Lieutenant General of the Crown 


of France, 384. refuſes a Truce, 388. defeats | 
the Count de Brienne, and takes him Priſo- | 
ner, 397. aſſaults the King's Army at Tours, | 


fights a long time, bur ſupplies coming from 
the King of Navarre; gives off, 398. a Trea- 
ty of Agreement between Kg Henry IV. 
436. he will not hearken to it, 427. makes 


the Archbiſhop of Lyons his High-Chancel- | 


jor, ibid. lays ſiege to Melun, 439. after 


twenty five Days raiſes the ſiege, and marches 


towards Rouen, to appeaſe new Troubles, 


440. invites the Deputies of the Provinces, | 


upon the Death of the Cardinal de Bourbon, 


to chooſe another King, 341. confers: the | 
Government of Paris on the Duke d'Eſguil | 


| lon his eldeſt Son, and appoints the Mar. 
quis of Belun his Lieutenant, 448. is troubled 
at the attempts of his Family, deſigas of the 

Duke of Savoy, and delays of the Spaniard, 


489. is not ſatisfied with the new Pope, ſends | 


Preſident Jeannin to the King of Spain, and 


Sieur des Portes to the Pope, to ſollicite aid, | 
ibid. orders Marquis Menelay to be killed, 


gives a Scalado to Mante, but is beaten off, 
504. goes to aſſault the Swiſſes at Hudam, but 
forced to return, 505. marches to Han, to 
give courage to the beſieged of Noyon, 506. 


will not hazard a Battle with the King, 507. 


afflicted for the Duke of Guilc's eſcape, ſtrives 
to ſhew ſigns of Joy» but treats underhand 
with the Cardinal of Bourbon and other Lords, 
| to ſet up a third Party, 511. he and the Duke 


of Lorain agree, not to elect any King of | 


France, that is not only a Stranger, but not 
of their Family, or a Prince of the blood, 


and a Catholick, 513. receives the Duke of 
Guiſe at Retel, with outward ſhews of Love, 
but correſponds not in their Conference, ibid. 
going to oppoſe an Inſurrection in Paris, takes 
the Baſtille, and cauſes four of the Council of 
ſixteen to be ſtrangled, 518. murmurs againſt 
the Duke of Parma, aſcribing the Glory of 
all Actions to himſelf, 551, beſieges Ponteau 
de Mer, 558. takes it, 559. gives Villeroy 
Liberty to favour the King's Converſion at 
Rome, and at the ſame time oppoſes it with 
all his Power, 563. interpreting the Pope's 
proceeding. in Favour of him, hopes to be 
choſen King, 564. Cauſes moving him there- 
to, his Declaration for the States, 57 1. Trou- 
bled at the Pretenſions the Lords of his Houſe 
had to the Crown as well as he, &c. 583. 
; fitting under the Cloth of State as King in the 
Hall of the Louvre, exhorts the States to 
chooſe a Catholick King, 584. Threatned by 
the Spaniſh Ambaſſadors, depatts in Anger, 
593. beſieges Noyon, is ſurrendred to. him, 
ſends his Sons Regiment to Paris, 595. being 
ſure none of his Sons ſhould be named Huſ- 
band to the Infanta, eee a Treaty with 
the Royaliſts, 604. Troubled at offering to 
8 her to the Duke of Guiſe, deſires to 
iſturb it, &c. 608. deſiring to hinder the 
Duke of Guiſe's Greatneſs, aſks exorbitant 
Conditions of the Spaniards, 609, ſeeing him - 

. ſelf excluded from the Crown, treats to bring 
im the Cardinal of Bourbon, 60. gets the 
Parliament of Paris, to decree the Crown 
ſhould not be transferred on Strangers, & c. 
611. ſends Montpezart, into Spain, to have 
the Infanta given to his eldeſt Son, 617. he 
and the Duke of Guiſe agree to favour each 
other to be choſen King, 623. vid. 630, 64g. 
his office of I. ieutenant- General taken away 
by the Parliament of Paris, goes to Bruxels 
to treat with the Archduke, 645. makes an 
Agreement with the King, 670. declared 
innocent of the Death of Henry III. 694 
Duke of Mercœur takes the Count de Soiſons 
Priſoner at Chaſteau Eyron, 40 t. his preten- 
ſions to the Dutchy of Bretagne, 482. being 
Brother-in-Law to Henry III. agrees with 
Henry IV. giving his only Daughter to 
Ceæſar of Bourbon his Baſtard- Son, and 
what he had in Bretagne under his Obedience. 


Duke of Montpenſier begins the War BG. 

thoſe of the League, and beſicges Falaiſe, 
diefeats the Count de Briſac, who came to d- 

vert it, 396. dyes at Liſeauuxn. 5531 
Duke of Nemour's vigilancy at the ſiege of 
Paris, 475. refuſes the Government of it, 
for ſome Diſcontent from his Brother the 
Duke of Mayenne, 488. Inſurrection againſt 
him at Lyons, impriſoned, and eſcapes out 


LN: DU EX 3 
- of the Caſtle, 660, ſeting himſelf deprived of 131. forbidding raiſing ef Soldiers, 260. a: 
all retreat, falls ſick, and dyes. | 692 | gainſt the Hugonots, 28 1. to ſuccour them: 


Duke of Nevers diſguſted at the mia of | 


\ Viſcount de Turenne; and Charlotte de la 
Mark, 511. relieves the King's Army, 633. 


ordered by the Pope not to come to Rome as 


Ambaſſador from Henry IV. but as an Italian 


Prince, 621, 622. entred privately, goes the 
ſame Evening to kils his Feet, 625. beſeeches 
. the Pope upon his Knees he would abſolve the 
King at leaſt in Foro Conſcientiæ, is denied, 
1 el. i AO ene 0 ine ee 
Duke of Parma's ſaying of the duke of Guile, 
344. refuſes to treat with him without the 
Duke of Mayenne, 619. reſolves to ſuccour 
- the League only for Religion, 529. marches 
with his; the Pope's and French forces, in all 
Twenty four thouſand? Foot, and fix thouſand 
. Horſe, to relieve Rouen, 3 30. his: Anſwer 
to the French Lords, 334. beſiege: Neuf- chaſ- 
tel, and grants Baron de Guiry honourable 
Conditions, 535. ſends Eight hundred Horſe 
into Rouen, goes to beſiege St. Eſprit de Hue, 
939. leaves it, and goes to relleve Rouen, 
6540. viewing the ſiege of Laudebec, ſhot 
with a muſket in the Arm, 544. ſhewing he 


had twice delivered the League, ſays the 
French were the cauſe the King oſ Navarre 
- was not quite ſuppreſſed, 55 1. goes to the 
Spa w to be cured of a Dropſie, 559. his death 
| hurtful to the intereſts of Spain. I 2356 


Duke of Savoy hath certain places reſtored him 
(by Henry: III. at Thurin coming from 


Poland) kept by the King's of France for ſe- | France, the Princes that :aſpir'd to its King- 
1 OY IN Lo 1H 10 jolt. 07} 00 dom. 150A omar ed wy + iged 


curitp. 


Fs S TEINS | 444 8 LES BY 1233 488 
Emperor Rodalpbhus II. commands the Baron 
| d'Onaw, by a publick Edit, to diſband the 
| Army hie had raiſed without his leave, upon 
A. ain of Imperial baniſimęn, 313 
Bitter Enemies Conde and Guile ſup together, 
and lie in one Bec. 834 
Errors impured to Henry IV; and his Army; 

475. Exeuſes in his fayour. 476 


. * 


f 4. | | > 16313372 4] | 
2, an taken by the League, 559. yields to 


enry IV. with Condition to leave their Co- 
+ ſome Spaniſh Enſigns among them. 561 
Eſtampes taken by the King, the magiſtrates 
. hanged, and Pillage given tothe Soldiers, 402. 


- : cauſed to be diſmantled by him. 425 
| Eſtates of the Kingdom are three. 323 


Lk 


are fought for by learned men, with their Pens 

as Soldiers with their Swords: 434 
Father Roberta Franciſcan; condemn'd to death 
at Vendoſme, for having commended the kil- 
ling of Henry III. 426 


Conditions granted. OY 709 
Flanders under that Name the Italians uſually 
comprehend all the Lo. Countries. 2 


| Y 29 
Forces of Henry TV. ſent to relieve Vilamär⸗ ” 
the Foot almoſt all cut to pieces. 570 


#f 


FD PETS SIN A {}Þ-£43% 5 | DENA 
Grand Duke of Tuſcany, Ferdinando de Me- Francis, go to King. 


dicis, is deſired by Henry IV. to uſe his en- Franconians, a People bf Geimi: 5, hot being 
 ideayours with the Pope and College of Cardi- - able ts ſubfiſt in T 


% * * ” oy 


nals about his Reconciliation with the Church | - in armed multitudes, anno 419; and poſſeſs 


3556. with his conſent, Girolamo Condi treats 


offers him the Prĩnceſs Catherine in marriage 
for the Duke his Son. 5610 
Dutcheſs of Guiſe demands juſtice of the Parlia - 
ment, they grant it her, and chooſe thoſe ſnould 
1 form the Proceſs. 7 50 
8 E ARL of Eſſex challenges Sieur de Villars 

45 to a Duel, who puts it off till another 
time. VVVFVFFCVFF 50963 1G! 
Walter d'Evereux, brother to the Earl of Eſlex,! 
lain in the firſt ſkirmiſh at the ſiege of 
Rouen. 23 eee ebe e: 
Eccleſiaſtical Affairs in an unhappy Condi- 
7... v 1.59530 50 .yoges| 
Edict that no body ſhould be moleſted for Re- 
ligion, 48. of July, 49. of January, 51. to 
forbid the Hugonots Aſlemblies in Paris, or 
near the Court, 63. Another againſt them, 


rr 


. 5 ( 


n - - themſelves of the Gallias, being then poſſeſt 
with the Duke of Lorain in the King's behalf, | by che Romans. OY 


354 
Fougade, what tis. 650 


8 G. ge: 5 . 
2 are a kind of Impoſition eſpecially 
upon Salt. | ˖ 14 
Gautiers (Country People) Sixteen thouſ 
them fight for the Lon 395. fortified in 


Geneva tindertakents be protected by Henty III 
250. beſieged by the Duke of Savoy. 426 

Gentry; always meant by the French Nobles, as 
well as Lords 4 


- os ” 


A German Trooper's bold Act, 317. Sixteen o 
them killed by a Woman with 4 Knife. 348 
Germans of the League make ſigns of cm- 
ing to the King's U 70 received by them 


whey . ee FIIDIS F. c eee 8 ; 
L Actions, by the Name of Hugonot and Ca- 
1 tholick 46. of Royaliſts and Guizards, 363. 


La Fere, a Place ſtrong by Art and Nature, be- 


ir own Country, iſſue out 


Garde des Seaux is Lord Kee % 357, 359 
81 Ar 


three Places; after they had fought a long 
Time, ſome are cut in pieces, and ſome yield. 
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De la Gueſle runs Jacques Clernent chrough, is! + 


{ AN, its Siege. | 5 25 | 629 
| 11 Harquebuſiers, on Horteback, dime 


Henry II. killed in a Tournament by Montgo- | 
mery, his went cou laſt n three Days. ; 


Henry IV. his Birth. 110 
Henrietta de Cleve, Siſter to 3 of, Ne. 


Hereſie to be j1 . 5.4, 4 | 
Hereticks he divers We 50. A Sent f 


Houſe of Guiſe deſcended 3 chat of Lorain, 


Houſe of Lorain, too much 2 up by proſpe- 


I NI Di EMXI 


at the Maladery; but being entred, fall hoſ- 
tilely upon them that brought them in, and 


make themſelves maſters of the Place, 420. 


German Infantry raiſed for the King, tur'to 
the League; 442. all put to the Sword, 447. 


_— — 


kill little childten to eat in Paris, 469. joining | 


with the King, and b . ” gives 


them the Pihlage. een | 


Geuax a ſort of Heretick. 108 


Du Ghaſt, Captain of the King's s Guards, cauſes 
the Cardinal of Guiſe to be flain by four Sol- 


Zen 225 373 
Geller of Bullen, and a Davighter of Charles 
the Great, were ne r che Houſe of 
: Lorain and Guiſe. 6 
Goville a tour. Prieſt fig ws, fibgly, iyi 
got the Werngp 5286. "Ki with i 
Mot. 1 32 
Grand Maiſtes is Lord Highiſteward of the 
King's Houſhould, heretofore called Count de 


Palais, and: I Seneſchal de France,” * 448 


Grand Provoſt de ' Hoſtel. 376 


Grenoble aſter a long Siege, returns to the _ 
dience of Henry IV. 


killed Henry III. | 405 


Gaiſes the three Brothers of hem made abſolute || 
- Adminiſtrators of the politick'and military 
Government, by. Nee Alliance with | 
>the Dunn. | 5 7 9 


from our Dragoons, in that they ſerved both 
on Foot and Horſeback, and. tis conceived | 
they were the ſame with Argolettiers. 276 
Havre de Grace delivered upon . 89 | 


hes I2 


vers, married to Ludovico n Duke of 
Mantua. 99 
by the Biſhops. 


them called Gueux. 148 


ved upon it. 406 
reckons in the Male-Line of their Anceſtors, 
Godfrey of Bullen, and ſhews a Pedigree 
from a Daughter of Charles the Great. 6 


tous ſucceſs, 33 1. vid. Lor 


Houſe of Momorancy deſcended from one of I 
thoſe that iſſued out of Franconia, with the | 


firſt King ,Pharamond, and pretend to be the 


| deoly, 289. 289. incompaſſed by the' the Opps 


Houſe 6f-Valvis ended in Henry III. 403 


Hugonots whence named, 20. manner of their 
ptoceeding, 21. determine to meet at Blois, 
where che King and Court was, are defeated at 
Ambois, 25. Petition, and demand by the 
Admiral Liberty of Conſcience, and Erection 
of Temples, 30. grow inſolent towards che 
the "Catholicks, 49. flight the King's Edict, 
65. their: Heads declared Rebels, 3 l. receive 
the Engliſhito Havte det Grace, Diepe; Rou- 
en, 721 Negligence, their ordinary defect, 8 1. 
onet of! their Miniſters Prints and Preaches. 
 *tis lawful to kill the King, 110. jealous of 
his prepatations, reſolve. upon a War, ibid. 
reſolving to beſiege Paris ſtop Paſſages, make, 
incurſions ihto Suburbs, and burn the Mills, 
112. retake the city bf Orleans, 114. accept 
not the Accommodations motioned by the 
Queen, 124. their Manifeſto, 130. ſet Out a 


Fleet to fetch in Proviſion; ibid. riſe. from be- 


fore the Catholicks for want of proviſion, 148. 
poſſeſs themſelves of Chaſtel-rault, &c. 152. 


riſſe and do great outrages, 167. chief of them 


in the Lovre are killed, 183. Ten thouſand of 
them maſſacred at Paris, at ringing a Bell, 

„ Five hundred were Barons, and men 
ality, 185. begin again to take Arms, 

od. ir up new Commotions, 240. take and 

ſack Cahors, 24 1. their Anſwer to the King's 

Edict, 28 1. take the Caſtle of Angiers ſud- 


ght 
29050 — to forſake the King? 2 PAS 


the, Crown from him, which they Iaid they 
had gotten him, 662. plot new Troubles, be- 
ng jealous of Henry IV*s. conjuction with the 

os 712. the chiefs abſenting from Court, 


the King ſends to appeaſe them. 
Philip Huralt choſe — inthe Flac X 
rere made re wee 33 5 


Eſuits baniſhed out of the whole Bodom of 
J France. "7 5ei2 561 
n 


France. 


530 
48 | Infanta of Spain 7 and aged in che Aſ- 
Houſe of Bourbon next to the Crown, and 


grown to.a monſtrous greatneſs, was hated, | 
and ſuppreſt by the Kings, 5. the Crown diyol- 


ſembly of the States, to be choſe Queen of 
France, 592, Kc. her pretenſious to Bre- 


Inheritance of the Royal Family, 4 
Inſurrection of the Hugonets, 197. of the Part- 


of Divers that made it. 464 
Interview between Charles IX. and Duke of Sa- 
voy, 95. between Charles IX. and the Queen- 
mother with the Queen of Spain, at Bayonne, 


Navarre at Bris,” zog. between the moſt 
Chriſtian King, and King of Navarre at 


- firſt that received Baptiſm. Al 


Tours, 369,397 
John 


drawing Soldiers together near ere | 


clinations of Innocent. IX. to che n of 


ragne, 215 


ſians, 377. another appeaſed with che Deatk 


96. between the Queen · mother, and King of 


K of the Palace taken from the Duke 


N 8 TY 
King Charles IX. after much oppoſitien, decla- 


i 
King Chilperic of an Effeminate Nature, put in 


Jon Rodin contradidts the Prelates of the Gee. 


ral Aſſembly at Blois © 2232 
John Chaſtell, a Merchant of Paris, wounds, 
Henry IV. in the mouth, whilſt he was ſalute- 
ing the Knights of the Holy Ghoſt at the 
Louvre: Confeſſes he was moved thereto by 


the Doctrince he learned of the Jeſuites; con- 


demned to be dragged to pieces by four od 
%%% - ov SEATS 4. 
D'Ivarra his opinion 8 the League. 529 
Izabella, Davghter of Maximilian the Emperor, 
married to Charles E . 582 


of Guiſe, end delivered to the King yn 


' Navarre. 


red out of minority by the Parliament of Pa 
ris, 91. oppoſes the Pope's monitory againſt 
the Queen of Navarre, 94. makes a General 
Viſitation of the whole Kingdom, ibid. meets 
with the Pope's Miniſters at Avignon, 95. 
Not being able to perſuade the Queen of 
Navarre to change Religion, move her to re- 
ſtore the Maſſe and Prieſts to their former Li- 
berty, 97. diſbands part of bis Army by Ad- 
vice, which proves hurtful, 167. his Anſwer 
to the Duke of Guile, reſolved to marry Ca- 
therine de Cleves, 173. commands Ligne- 
roles to be killed, for ſhewing he knew what 
he deſired to be kept ſecret, 175. Gractouſly 


receives the Admiral, proſtrating himſelf at | - 


his Feet, after ſo many years. Wars, 176. diſ- 
ſembles ſo with the Hugonots, that he is ſuſ- 
pected by ſtrange Princes, preſents a rich Jewel 
with his own Hands to Cardinal Aleſſandro 
and Pope Pius V's. Legat, wo tefuſes it; his 


Siſter married to the Prince of Navarre, by 


diſpenſation from Pope Gregory XIII. 177. 
diſpleaſed with the Admiral, but diſſembles 
it, 178. viſits the Admiral, and under pre- 


tence of defending him, ſets ſtrict Guards 


upon his Horſe, 18x. his Words to the Prince 
of Conde, 186. deprives the Marſhal d' An- 
ville, Son of Anna de Momorancy, of his 
Dignity, by a Decree, 198. dyeth May 30, 

| wn 201 


to a Monaſtery by Charles Martel and Pepin, 
Maſters of the palacT7'. 3060 
King Clodian, ſecond King of France, made 
himſelf maſter of Belgia, and this was firſt 
. 1>ihtnf fm 4 
King Francis I. advances Charles of Bourbon, 
and afterwards ſuppreſſeth him, whereupon he 
rebelleth, 5. taken with an apoplexy under the 
_ Barbers Hands. „„ 
King Henry II. ſucceeds Charles IX. 205. re 
turning out of Poland to Turin, reſtores cer 
tain places, to the Duke of Savoy, kept by 


i 


LATD 


| A 
of Guiſe Head of the Cathal 


ein ; MP; ; d 
next Day martiey Louyſe de Vaddemdnt, 


Dake of Alancon 'Lieutenat-General; 2 33: 
his manner of Life, 236. Inſtitutes the Order 
of the Holy Ghoſt, 238. ſends forth three 
Armies, 242: takes upon him the protect on 
of Geneva, 250 anſwers the Spaniſh Ambaſ- 
ſador ſharply, makes an Edict againſt raiſing 
Soldie1 o. his er to the Carholick 
League's Declaration; 267, eſteems Luigi Da- 
vila the Authors Brother, and makes uſe of 
him in managing Affairs an War, 254. makes 
a ſpecious Propoſition of Peace, 275. his E- 


of Faris together, and demands money for 
the Wars, of the Catholicks againſt the Hu- 
Fgonots, 282; a Saying of his, 283. confers 
the Government of Provence on the Duke of 
Eſpernon, ibid: defpairing of Iſſue, reſolves 

to further the King of Navarre's right to the 
Crown, and unite himſelf with him for the 


ſeeret Order to Savardin to oppoſe, but not 


to keep the German Army from joining with 


| Governor of Normandy, 333. commands the 


Duke of Guiſe not to come to Paris; 337. 
ſhews himſelf. angry with the Duke of Guiſe 


for feat of him, 339. commands Fifteen thou- 
| ſand to be driven out of Paris, 341. leaves it 
and retires to Chartres, 346. orders the Duke 
of Eſpernon to quit his Government ot Nor- 
mandy, 331. receives the Duke of Guiſe at 


kindneſs in appearance, 354. diſmiſſeth 
many old Servants for their roo much wiſ- 
dom, after the example of his Grand Father; 
357. begins the Aſſembly at Blois with a fine 
Speech; which ſtings the duke of Guiſe and his 


|  Adherents, 359. ſwears with the States, to per- 


the Kings of France for ſecurity, 207, is ill 


_ two Armies againft the Hugonots, and makes 


diet againſt the Hugo ots, 281. calls the heads 


Deſtruction of the Guiſes, 297. his ſolemm 
Oath, 308. Another ſaying vt his; ſends an 
Army againſt the King of Navarre, and gives 


ſuppreſs him, 311. Honours the Wedding of 
the Duke of Eſpernon, and Counteſs de Can- 
dale with great Preſents, 3 12. Goes in perſon 


the King of Navarre, 320. declares Duke 
d' Eſpernon Admifal of the Kingdom, and 


coming to viſit him, 338. is ſtrongly gijarded 


Chartres, with great Demonſtrations of 


form a former Edict, 360. after mueh oppoſi- | 
Was "24 1:3 G Þ 77 7 eee 
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tion, conſents coldly to declare the king of 
| ted of Hereſie, 
uncapable of the crown, 362. He, the States, 


Navarre, and all others ſy 


and Duke of Guiſe, ſend to the Duke of Sa- 
| voy, to demand Reſtitution, of Saluzzo,. and 
upon Refuſal to dengunce.,War, 365. goes 
armed to a factious Quarrel, ibid. admits 
' Pio Mocinego Ambaſſador from Venice, 
though he were not one of the Savii de terra 

reſolves to free himſelf of. the 


firma, 36 p N 9 | 
Duke ot Cole, 368. orders him to be killed, 
369. admits every one into his preſence, ſpeak- 
ing very reſentingly, 371. A ſay ing of his up- 
iſe s being killed, ibid. diſ- 5 8 
con Hand, 443. All armed on Horſeback, 
viſits and exhorts his Soldiers witli great Effi- 
cacy; and at the Head of his Army, lifting 
upchis Eyes to Heaven, prays heartily, 11 
his Clemency towards the French, gives the 
Sbiſſes Quarter, puts the Germans that revol- 


on the Duke of Guiſe's, being ki 
courſes a long while with Cardinal Moreſini 
about the Duke's Death, ibid. highly offended 
. at the Pope's ſharp Anſwer to his Ambaſſa- 

dors ſent to excuſe the Cardinal of Guiſe's 


Death, 382. promiſes the Duke of Mayenne 


very great things by Letter, 384. ſends the 
Biſhop, of Mons on purpoſe to demand Abſo- 
lation for the Cardinals Death, 385. puts 
himſelf in the Fight, and orders his ſoldiers 
at Tours, 398. takes Gergeau and Piviers, 
402. Troubled at the Pope's Cenſure and Mo- 
nitory, and faſts 48 Hours, 402. his Words 
upon being excommunicated, ibid. taking 
Eſtampes, hangs the Magiſtrates, and gives 
the Pillage io the Soldiers, ibid. lays Siege to 


rant and Perſecutor of the Faith, ibid. is 
thruſt into the, Bey, with a Knife by Fi 
Jaques Clement, ſtrikes the ſame Knife into 


huis Forehead, dies Auguſt 10, 1589. having | 
lived Thirty fix Years, and reigned: fifteen | 


3 and two Months. 5 2 . 406 
King Merove the third King of France, conti- 


nues the Conqueſts of Belgia by Clodian, as 


— 
* 0 


422. refuſes in modeſty to go under tlie Cano- 
py of State at Amiens, 423. marches towards 
Paris, aſſaults the Suburbs gives the pillage to 
his Soldiers, 423. diſmantles Eftampes, ibid. 
takes Vendoſme, giyes the pillage to his Sol- 


diers, condemns the Governnor to death for 
wy az nfdelny, and Father Robert a Franciſcan 
for commending the killing Henry III. 426. 


acknowledged the King of France by publick 
Solemaity at Tours, and by the Republick of 
Venice, 427. makes himſelf maſter of all 
Towns and Fortreſſes in Nermandy, 428. 
beſiegs Dreux, 440. raiſes the Siege, 442, de- 
ſigns his form of Battle, and draws it with his 


ted to the Sword, 448. takes Two hundred 
and four. Enſigns and Cornets, with all the 


Cannon and Baggage ; on his ſide but Five 


Hundred ſlain, 449. after Victory made his 
commanders ſup with him at Roſny, famili- 


arly ſpeaking to every one, and praiſing the 


meaneſt Soldier, 450. beſieges and takes Me- 
lun, 454. his Anſwer to Villeroy, perſuade 


ing him to turn Catholick, 455. diſmiſſes him, 
Paris, 403. A ſaying of his when looking up- 
on it, 404. called Henry of Valois, the Ty- 


not reſolved to grant a Ceſſation of Arms, 437. 


aſſaults the Fauxbourgs of Paris, ſits on his 


Horſe's Bac Forty four Heeren che Siege of 


. Denis, 465. recalls the Chancellor Chiver- 


ny to his Office, 466. riſes from the Siege of 
Paris, and marches to Chelles to hinder the 


Relief, 471. ſends a Trympet to the Duke of 
Mayenne, challenging him to Battle, 40. 


deceived by the Duke of Parma, ibid. with- 


draws and marches towards St. Denis, 454. in 


far as Paris, and unites it to France. 5 41 
| King of Navarre ſollicits in the Name of the 
Princes of the Blood, that they might ſhare 


the midſt of the Night gives a/ Scalado to the 
25 Walls of Paris, &c. 475. coming to St. Denis, 
without victuals or money ſeparates his Army 


in the Government, 16. kept a Priſoner, 36. 
excommunicated by the Pope, applies himſelf 


do the Opinions of Beza and Peter Martyr, 42. | - 


.—_— 0 1 args Maint aro 6} 
King of Navarre, afterwards Henry IV. his 


Anſwer to Henry III's. Words at the Excom- | 


- munication againſt him, 48. is in great per 
plexity, 407. his Anſwer about changing his 


Religion, 408. ſwears to. maintain the Catho- | 


lick Religion, 410. raiſesthe Siege before Paris, 
and divides his Forces to convenient places, 
412. deſires to ſpeak with Villeroy, but the 
Duke of Mayenne will not conſent, ibid. He 
and the Duke treat by a third perſon, but no- 
thing done, ibid. appoints the Aſſembly of 
States at Tours, 416. marches ſucceſsfully to 
Diepe, and fortifies the places about it, 417, 


Kc. is in great danger ia the midſt of his Ene- 


mies; a Speech of his 421. a Saying of his, 


__ oppreſſed with diſeaſes, 476. batters Clermont 
and l takes it on the third Day, ibid. aſſault the 
Spaniſh Army, and his Horſe had cut the 
Rear. Guard in Pieces, if Georgia Baſti had 


not diſingaged them with his Lanciers, 480. 
aſſaults Corby, and takes it, 485. his reme- 
dies to conſerve the Affections and Obedience 
of his Party, 486. recalls the Duke of Eſ- 
pernon, and other Catholick Lords to his Ar- 
my, ibid. his deſign upon Paris diſcovered a 
ſecond time, 491. Chartres ſurrenders to him, 


496. declares in Council the Neceſſity of giv- 


ing the Hugonots ſome Satisfaction, confirm. s 
an Edict of Henry III. granting them Liber- 


ty of Conſcience, 498. beſieges Noyen, 505. 


ſurrendred to him, go7. gives the Germans 
the Pillage of Attigny, offers Battle to the 


Duke of Mayenne inthe Plain of Verdun, 5312. 


ſummons 
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ſummons Rouen, and refuſed, Kc. 524. raiſes | 
the Siege, 540. his ſaying of Guiry gives 


Diſtaſte to others, 539. returns, 545, eſcapes | 


a great Danger, 546. prays the Republick of 
Venice by their Ambaſſador to treat with the 
Pope about his Reconciliation, 559. weeps 
for the Death of Marſhal de Byron, 560. de- 
fires the Duke of Tufcany alſo to uſe his En- 
deavours with him and the Cardinals, ibid. 
chooſts Cardinal Gondi and Marquis of Piſa- 


ni to go to Rome, 557. ſends his Forces to | 
recover Eſpernay, 559. deſires a Reconcilia- | 


tion with the Catholick Church, by way of 


Agreement, not pardon, 562. his Manifeſto | 
at Chartres, 588. — heh Converſion, to | 


ſee how it would be reliſhed, by 2 des pom 


Dreux to give Reputation to his Party, 607. | 


ſends for Prelates and Divines, and being in- 
ſtructed at Maul, publiſhes he will go to Maſs 
at St, Denis, 612, ſends the Duke of Nevers 


and four Prelates, Ambaſſadors of Obedience | 


do the Pope, 617. goes to Mantua, 62 1. de- 
ſires to be crown'd, 634. beſieges Laon, and 
ſurrendered, 646, 650. ſends the Lorain 
Forces to make Incurſions into the Country of 
Bourgogne, 655. cauſes open War to be pro- 
claimed againſt Spain, 664. beſieges the Ca- 
ſtles bf Dijon, 667, half diſarm'd, ſuccours 
the Marſhal de Byron, 969. routs the Spa- 
niards in Franche Compre,-65 x: w-ahſr 
of his Hereſy, 675. agrees with the Duke of 
Mayenne, 694. lays Siege to la Fere, 696. 
© complains tothe Pope of the Spaniards, 690; 
his Deſign about Somme anſwers not the In · 
tention, 700. goes poſt to Mont. le. hery to 
meet the Legat, 7 10. ratifies all his Procura- 
tors had done, 711. calls a Congregation at 
Rouen of all the Offleers of his Cb wn, to ſet- 
tle his Kingdom, and Supplies for War, 712. 
breaks off a Courſe of Phyſick, and goes to 
relieve Amiens, rs Murmurings about 
tit, 718, follows the Arch. duke going from 
Amiens, and his Praiſe of the Spaniſh In- 
King Pharamond choſen firſt King of the French 
at the River Sala, and the Salique Law eſta- 


1 
3 3 Bll 1 a 3 4 | 
| wit 3  *.4 — © # a "EY Wn 4 " $2" . 
1 CESS 4 95 dl © f F* «are, p 
| 1 Y plaziert being aſked if ſhe would 


rn 


# 


„ have the 0 Wavarrs for her huſband, 
© anſwered nothing 


5 being urged by the King. 
| bowed. her Head. wry | {IT edel 0 


8 21 ; $6 I 

- Lagriy taken by the Duke of Parti before the 
| Farah the DING e 474. terpvered by 
the Baron de Guiry, x. 479 
The Pope's Legat p ee aTruce to the Duke 
of Mayenne, but he refüſes it, 388. make. 
grievous Complaints to the King, 394. is fuſ. 
pected by the Pope to ſide with the. King, 393 

as ſoon as Peace was concluded wirh the 110 


IA, 33 
Lyons, the firſt that rebelled, and laſt * : 
Dil eins | 


Kingdom, ibid. moves the Puke or May: 
| 8 to an Accommodation; but he re- 
es. V4 v4 2 1 34 fd 0 : iÞ; 
League its Form, 222, compoſed of the diſat- 
fected to the Government, and Zealots in 152. 
ligion, 251. ſet forward by Mendozzaz the 

_ Spaniſh Ambaſſador, 260. the Heads wy 


2 Council of Sixteen, 300. conſult to take the 
EKing returning from Hunting; to take the 
Baſtile, Arcenal, Paris, and the Louvre; cu 
in pieces the Minions, and his Adherents; fn 

make himſelf Priſoner, 302. firſt aſſault the 
Germans in Lorain, 3 16. Forty of their chief. 


Governor, 397. great Slaughter of chem at 
the Siege of Senlis, 400. declare Cardinal of 
Bourbon King, and call him'Charles X. 417. 

takes a Diiguſt at the Duke of Mayenne, which 

is fomented by the Spaniards, 487. beſiege 
Caudebec with no good Advice. 544; bc; 
A League concluded between Henry IV. and 
the Queen df England, almoſt the ſame that 


£1 285: take Vendoſme by Agreement With the 


Learned Men fight for their Factions with their 
Pens, as Soldiers with their Swords. K. 


VIII. takes up Arms to maintain the Right of 


ed Sovernment in whom it belonged: 18 


Lignerores xmea vy the King's Command, for 
ſhe wing he knew what he deſired to be kept 


| t 
Kertt er3Þhr. 95 
Livety made to Wards. 30 


* 


ther to the valiant Earl of Lindſey; who was 


of the King's Army, was General of thi 
Forces ſent into France to Henry IV. by 
Queen Elizabeth. „ on 1 } 42 4 
Lowyſe de Vaddemont, Niece to the Duke 0 

Lorain, married to Henry III. 1412 
Low- countries "withdrawn Hom the King of 
| Tpain's Dominions; ſeek firſt protection from 


the Duke of Alancon, 235; ſend Ambaſits 
dors to the King of France; intreating him to 
take the Protection and Dominion of their 


States. 


Henriette de Cleve, Siſter ib the Duke of 


tatned to Obedience. 


« 


of Guiſe her Brother, t tale himſelf 
Head of the Holy! Union, 384. fie dd others 


8 914 — —95 413 


gonots, departs from Court to go out of the 


of France: 


a Declaration, 26 T. ſet the Pariſians to frame 


eſt Perſons choſe for the Council of the Unionz 


was made with Charles I. 06 


„ as 434 
Lewis Duke of Orleans, in the time of CHaflez 


Lord Peregrine Bertue Lord W inougnbß; Fa. 
lain at the Battle of Edgehill, Being General 


the King of France, then put themſelves under 


Lodovico de Gonzaga, Duke's} Matitua, marries 


MF o Gai her bem penfiet perfadtdes theDuke = 


exhort him to make himſelf be declared K ng | 


[9] D Mhnage, 


1 N E X. 


Management of Affairs under: Francis II, com- 
| wle to Mother, the Duke of Guife, and 
_ Cardinal'sf Lorain, by his Wife's nn | 


Manifeſto of the Hugonots,. 130. of the 1558 


86588 
Marks of Juſtice, is having the Authority. to 
diſpoſe of the chief Eccleſiaſtical and 777 


poral Dignities. 7 
Marquis de Villars 2 Admiral ined 90 
Coligny, 161. beſieges lebæuf, 558. is 
1 — riſe from it, 559. fobmits Rouen to 
tte King. 638 
Margo of Piſani meets the Legat about a Trea- 
ty, but aeg concluded, 465. is choſen to 
go to Rome with Cardinal Gondi, by Henry | (7 
IV. 357. hath Notice from the Pope not 0 
euter the Eccl jaſtical State. 563 
Nabe d' Anville, Son of Anne de Montmo- 
rancy, deprived af his Dignities by the Wie $ 
Pecre. 
Mandel de Byron meets with the Pope's Le ky 
>. but nothing;qoncluded,” 453. treats with Mo- 
Jed but Accepts. not. of, a Ceſſation, Nl 
Arm 45 
Mortal de Byron Jays to Rouen, 558, 
Eilled + oh lays 5 the 65th Year of 
his Age, 559. the King wept for him, 561. 
his Son to Een his Death, ſcales a great 
Tower at nay, and takes it, tho lorely | 
.., wounded, Eiper rours n his E. 
trance into Artois, 714. Sives a ado to 
Dourlans, but the Ladders being too ſhort, it 
© ſucceeds not, 720. labours Ore) in the 
Siege of Amig ib. 
Marſhal de Calle i > jvclinng to the Hugonots, 
makes no. progrels again them. 169 
Maſfacre. at Paris, in l 18s * &c . 
da de Hoſpital . Francis Olivier 
Chancellorſhip. 29 
— rags profiable in Victory than af 
another T $55 
Money lan 155 the Fo. of 7 with ger 
on Figure 9% Ws Weiss and, her Son? son the 
; ther. | 15843 


0: burns, by on 
Mouſieur a0 5 Dikeuices, tho? een receives 
ane de Medict, the —. 8 00s with, 


great D e ol Hop Honour 
\ AMES ol, Royaliſts and Guia? 


N Names which the Factions give one 
another. 


A Narration of LY Succefles which happened. 


. thro all France. 5 
Navaniſts and Politicks) perſecuted and fin 


Vea the ordinary defect of the ago | 


1 


502 * 


067 


2811 
4 of Henry IV. 


Parligmene, of Paris e the n 


Nicholas Paulain diſcovers all the Plats of — 
League to the King, 391. and ons againſt 
his Perſon. 334 

Nobility and Militia divided i into two. Factions. 


40 
return to went Iv's Army with great 


es... | 
De D of Noue ſent Gove: nor che King to 555 | 
chel, turns General of the ots, 189. ſtirs 


up a new. inſurrection of them, 7770 tells the 
ing of Navarre he muſt never thinks to be 
King of France if he turn not Hugonot. 4 10 
Noyon, its ſituation, Wb by Henry IV. 
305. ſurrendered. 507 | 


0 
\BieKions againſt crowning Henry IV. 624 
. . cen ol the Kings of France W. 
of their Conſectation., 535 
Ohle of Henry II. laſts thirty three Days. 


| Ob of the Catholick Lords of the King's h 
condemned by the Spaniards for Here- 


596 
Officers that adhered to Henry 1 II . fle 


211191 


in the Baſtile. 379 
Orillons, what they are. 524 
Orleans made the Seat of the Hugonot Faction. | 

2 with whoſe Reli 1 ſuſtains a 

e there, 8 f. have 2 of ES: 88. 

— ons of the tren. brian 86 5 

hows of the Admiral raz'd, and his Statue 5 
burnt. 185 


In Paris were $00,000 Yollabitaats, yet during 


the Siege, neither the Lecturers nor Lawyers 
. diſcontinued their Lectures or Audiences, 79. 
8 of Sixteen framed, and governed by 


Falten make loſurection at the News 48 | 
Duke of Guiſe's Death, 3 17 at the Nes of the 
Truce between Henry III. and the Hugonots, 

beſides publick ſigns of Contempt, forbid 
him to 158 for in the Canon of the Mas, 
ng blocked up, are in great want f 
| Phan 4 &c. che — 5 


5 459, ir Biſhop gives way 
the Church Plate ſhould be turned into Money 


to relieve the Poor, 560. the Miſeries they 
ſuffered, 463. make Bread of dead Mens 
Benes, 464. their Council for fear of an In- 
ſurreklion, chuſe Cardinal Gondi and the 
 Archbifhop ef Lyons Deputies, to treat with 
the King, and their Speech to him, 466. 
make proviſion of Victuals, 471, &c. after 
eight Years ſpace they return to the Obedience 
p 697. murmur againſt the 575 
at the Loſs of Amiens. 
Parley = the Prince of Conde and Ge. 
Mot 
Ab 
Om, 


5 2 o * c — 'D \ % * ” 
- . p 
5 * * N. 
1 8 N | D : E | * 


P Kingdom, 49, its Anſwer to the Prince of | 
Conde's Manifeſto, 62. Eight Parliaments 1n | 


France, 41. that of Paris declares Charles 
IX. out of minority, 91. of Chalons and Tours 
decree the Pope's monitoryLetters to be burnt, 
502. that of Paris the contrary, 503. of Paris 
and Tours decree none ſhould goto Rome to 
procure Benefices, 557+ of Tours forbids to 
acknowledge the Legat, and the Parliament 
of Paris exhort all to give him due Reverence, 
434. of Paris determines to do Juſtice to the 
- Dutcheſs of Guiſe, demanding it, and chuſe 
. thoſe ſhould form the proceſs. 
A third Party compoſed of Catholicks and H 
gonots, called Politicks andMalecontents. 194 
Peace publiſhed, but full of Jeaſouly, 170. 
publiſhed, and the Army diſmiſſed, 193. 
publiſhed by Torchlight, 236 concluded be- 


tween Henry III. and the 
EE | 0 
Peers of France are twelve, Eccleſiaſtical and 
P 
Petitions, the manner obſerved at Court in 
granting them. eee 
Pope Clement VIII. gives Supplies to the League 
with more moderate Expences than his Pre- 
deceſſors, 556. gives Notice to Cardinal Gon- 
di and Marquis de Piſani, that they ſhould 
not enter into the Eccleſiaſtical State, 563. 


touching the Affairs of that Kingdom, 564. 
ſends Innocentia Malvagia into France, in 
place of Matteuchi, to Cardinal Sega, 582. 
' approves the Infanta's Election and Marriage 
as not feaſible, and ſeems to conſent only not 
to diſguſt the Spaniards; 618. wiſhes ſome 

Catholick Prince of the Houſe of Bourbon 


might be elected King, and marry the Infan- | 


ta; and when he heard Henty IV. intended 
to turn Catholick; inclines to him, 619.. ſends 


Antonie Poſſevino a Jeſuite to let the Duke of | 


Nevers know he ſhould not come to Rome as 
Ambaſſador; becauſe the King was not yet 
acknowledged Catholick, 62 1, &c. his Words 


654. inclines to the Kin 


to treat of the Affairs of Hungary, and of the 
King's Abſolution, 673, &c. abſ 
St. Peter's Porch. © i 11008 
Pope Innocent IX. his Inclinations concerning 
the Affairs of France, his Death, 530. ſuc- 


ceeded by Cardinal Flippolito Aldebrandino. 
92 | ee 
Pope Julio. II. excommunicates the Kingdom of | 


France, and its Adherents. 


OY 21 124 
Pope Pius Quintus requires the Cardinal of 
Ghaftillon be deprived his Habit, and Eccle- | 


* 


380 
u· 


ing of Navarre. | 


olves him in | 


- vin's Belief; 103; Gregory XIII. 


him, 


Siſter, 177. dyes, 


_ aid he thought he ſaw 
excuſe it very ſharply, 382. 


398. declares the King liable to 


ſacceding 
ne Marriage 
re, and the King's 
„ 1585. Sixtus Quintus fuc- 
ceeds, 284. who writes Congratulatory. Let- 
ters to the Duke of Guiſe, full of high Praiſes} 
| not clearly: into the 
Affairs of the League, 355..told os the Car- 
dinal of Guiſe's death, is much offended 4+ 
it, and Anſwers the Ambaſſadors coming to 
chooſes a Con- 


gregation of Cardinals, to conſült of the AF. 
fairs of France, 383. ſulpects Moreſini his 
Legat to the King, and counts him Guilty: 
e the King Cenſure by 
a Monitory, if within ſixty Days he releaſe 


um, grants a Diſpenſation for the 
between the Prince of Navarre, 


not the Prelates, and do Penance for the Car- 


Legat to France; aſſigns 


ſends Monſeigneur 4 chi 4 al Sega 1 
Legat in France, with prudent Inſtructions. — 


P 


fiaſtical Preferment, becauſe he was of Cal- 


Pope Urban VII. 1 
ſucceeded by Gregory XIV. a Milaneſe, i 
| who reſolves to ſend Men and Money to affit 


Preheminences of the Roy 


Prinees of the Blood. 


to poſſeſs Lyons, but withour Succe 
committed to Priſon, excepts againſt his Try 
ut not So 


ed, 37. Sentence 


h 
bis De 
of G 
with the Duke his bitter Enemy, 84. offers 
the King a great Number of 5 
make War with Spain, 109, incenſeth the 
King with a Letter of Proteſtation 
the Goods of the Church for the 


dinal's death, 402. reſolves to ſend Aſſiſtance 


to the League againſt the King, 43 1. his 
Commiſſions to Cardinal Gaetano Legat in 


France, 432. his Breve publiſhed at Paris; 


and the Contents thereof, 434. grows jealous | 
Gaetano inclines to favour the Spaniſh deſigns © 
453. his Death. 3 90. 

ives but twelve Days; and is 


the League, 493. chooſes Maſtilio Landriano 
| fifteen Thouſant 
Crowns per menſem for the League, ib 

ſende.. Twelve. hundred Horle, and Six thou- 
ſand Foot into France, under | 


nte Fra command of 
Monte-Martiano, r e 


I 1 L 530 
he Royal Family, are Inhe- 
Adminiſtration” 4 
5 a N C4 ; _ +4 : b. 1 1 : 178 
rince of Conde ſer at Libetey, 28. prattiſe 


ritance and 


al, and Appeals to the King, 
pronounced againſt him; 


38. ſer at Liberty, and declared void; 44; 


his Manifeſto, 61. Coins the Plate belonging 
to the Churches, 63. his Demands in fayour 
of himſelf and the Hugengts, 65. returns to 
to the Duke of Seſſa the Spaniſh Ambaſſador, | | 
g, and 1s averſe to| 
_ others, 672. ' ſends his Nephew into Spuin, | 


his Army, 67, going to beſiege Paris, amuſes 
himſelf before Corbeil, whereby he fails bf 
ſign, 78. taken Priſoner by the Duke 
uiſe, 83. Sups and Lies in the ſame Bed 


ugonots; to 


128. ſells 
Jugonots,: 


137, is Shat in the Head at the Battle of 

Briſac, and dyes, 140. his Body is carried 

in Triumph upon a Pack. horſe, by the Ca- 

tholicks, and aſte reſtored to the Prince of 

| Navarre his Nephew, 14 i. his Son a Child, 

and the Prince of Navarre, made Heads of 
| 2 fr 


the 


- Minority, the Barons ane ' 
tain che Right in whom it belong' d. 18 


| Queen- mother and Prince of Conde patley, 64. 
perſuades the Duke of Guiſe, Conſtable, and | 
_ *Marſhal de St. Andre, to leave the Court, | 


2 


the Hugondts, 142. is kept in the King's 
| Ch during the Maſſacre, and after kept 
Priſoner, 183. he and his Brother turn Ca- 
tholicks, 186. made Head of the Hugonots, 
206. brings a great Army out of Germany, 
and declares the Duke of Alancon Head of 
the Hugonots, 215. offended at his Power, 


ſeek to make Peace with him, 219. is de- 
clared Lieutenant General of the Hugonots, 
226. will not acknowledge the Aſſembly at 


Blois to be the States General, nor treat with 
their Commiſſioners, 230. excommunicated 
by Sixtus Quintus, and declared incapable 


of Succeſſion to the Crown, 284. poiſoned at 


St. Jehan de Angely by his own Servants. 
3 1 
Princeſs of Conde 2 refer'd by the 
King to the Parliament of Paris, about Im- 
putati n of her being Guilty of her Huſband's 


Death, and is clear'd by them, ſhepromiſing © 


- firſt to turn Catholick, and inſtruct her Son 
in the ſame Religion. 0672 
Prince-of Navarre-marries the King's Siſter, by 


9 Diſpenſation from the Pope, 177. aſſumes 
the Title of King. 5 


en © ang 
Prince of Orange, formerly declared Rebel, is 
geſtoredt to his EH te. 220 


ing upon her the Government in her Son's 
Tak Ar- 


Mail- 


ceen Catherine joins with the Prince of Conde, 
and the Admiral in Oppoſition to the Trium- 
. virate, 53. feigns an Inclination to the Hu- 


gonot Religion, ibid. forced to declare for the 


. Catholicks, and at the fame time maintains 
hopes in the Hugonots. | 60 


Queen Elizabeth of England offers Conditions 


to the Hugonots, 6. Impriſons Mary Queen 
of Scots, 296. grants Aſſiſtance to Henry IV. 


by Viſcount de Turenne. 4387 


Queen Margaret, Wife to the King of Navarre, 
her licentious Life cauſes the King and Queen 
Mother, to reſolve to break the Match, and 
give him Chriſtien Daughter to the Duke of 
* - Lorain to Wife, who after wards married Fer- 


_ 


dinand de Medici, Grand Duke of Tuſcany. 
"HAGUE DER 397 


Mary Queen of Scots, Couſin to the Guiſes, im- 


priſoned by Elizabeth, Queen of England. | 


296 


- hath it promiſed under their hands they will; 
whereupon the Catholick Lords leave the 
Camp, 6s, 66. is threatned in a Letter co be 
killed, 107: with the King ſhe viſits the Ad. 


miral, and under pretence of defending him, | 


. —— ů— 


1 


* 


| 
| 
[ 
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IN D E X. 


ſet ſtrict Guards upon his Houſe, 181. ſend 
three Armies into ſeveral parts of the King- 
dom to ſuppreſs Inſurrections, 198. favours 
Lugi & Avila the Author's Brother, 274. ſhe 
is reſolved to break the match between the 
King of Navarre and Queen Margaret, by 
reaſon of her licentious Life, and give him 
Chriſtien, Daughter to the Duke of Lorain, 
to Wife, 397. treats an Accommodation with 
the Hugonots, ibid. an Interview between 
her and the King of Navarre, but nothing 
concluded, 305. a Saying of her's, 335. be- 
comes pale and affrighted at the Duke of 
Guile's waiting upon her; diſſwades the King 
from his Thoughts againſt him, 338. is 
ſtrongly Guarded for fear of him, 339. goes 


do him in her Sedan, being denied Paſſage in 


her Coach: Confers with him, but brings 
back nothing but Complaints and exorbitant 
Demands, 344. goes with him to the King at 
Chartres, 354. dies on Twelfth- Eve in the 
Soth Year of her Age, 30 whereof ſhe ſpent 

in the Regency, and management of greateſt 

Affairs and Troubles of the Kingdom of 
n ny Ta oe 374 
Queen of Navarre cauſes Churches to be ruined, 
and expeis the Prieſts, 94, goes with all the 


SY X. I ] - Hugonots to the Prince of Conde, and. the 
4J UEEN Blanch, Mother to St. Lewis, tak- 


Admiral at Rochel, 129.” her Letters and 

| their Manifa@tey= 54, Coms Money with her 
own Figure on one fide, and her Son's on the 
other, 143. is poiſoned with a pair of Gloves. 


An ancient Queſtion, Whither the Aſſembiy of 


che States or the King be Superior? 228 


RH Religion began to ſpread in France 
in the time of Francis J. 20 
Reiters, are Getman Horſe, 260, 327, thoſe of 


the League fight till they are all deftroy'd. 448 
TY: 6 


o 


Religion, a Veil of private Intereſts. * 


Remedies uſed by HenryTV. to conſerve the Af. 
fections and Obedience of his Party. 486 


Renard, Procuter of Chaſtelet, with others, put 


to Death for crying Bread or Peace. 464 
Renaudie, a Man of a deſperate Fortune, Head 
of the Hugonot Conſpiracy. _ | 


hls 

Republick of Venice acknowledges Henry IV. 
King of France, and Monſenigo their Am- 
baſſador to Henry III. paſſes a Compliment 
with him in publicx. 4 


, | . | in - i 6 
Rheims, a Vial of Oyl kept there, wherewith- 


the firſt Chriſtian King Louis was conſecrated 


47. a meeting there diſſolved without any de- 
termination. | - $03: 


River Vare divides Italy from France: 565 
Rochel revolts to the Hugenots, which ſerves. 


them ever after for a Sanctuary, 122. its 
ſtrong Situation, 190. yielded to the King, 


192. they break the Truce, 205, permits Ca- 
| | tholicks 


* 1 * - 
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tholicks to ſay Maſs A the Interceſſion of the 
King of Navarre, - 


Rouen taken by the Catholicks, and fack d, 25 
h 


© diſliking their Governor de Tavannes, t 


make an Inſurrection, 504. a Relation of its |. 
Siege, "OP 523, 524, &c. 


Royal Races, -. 5 


** n K wi * 220 8. 5 ; 3 
Ala, the River where the Salique Law was 
8 eſtabliſhed. EY 
Salii Prieſts. „ 
Savii de Terra Firma, are Magiſtrates of Venice 

ſo called, &c. 3 367 
Secretary Villeroy and Dake d' Eſpernon fall in- 


- 
5 


to ſuch a diſcord, as in proceſs of Time pro- 


| teſs of Time produces many evil Effects, 280. 
foment a Conſpiracy at Angoleſme againſt the 
Duke, by a ſecret Order from the King, 336. 
goes over to the League, where the Duke of 


Mayenne will not let the King ſpeak with | 


him, who deſired it, 412, he diſſuades the 
Duke of Mayenne from cauſing himſelf to be 
made King, 414. treating with the King at 
Melun, perſuades him to turn Catholick. 454 
Secretary Pinart, Governor of Chaſtea Thierry, 
brings all his Goods into it, treats a Compoſi- 
tion with the Duke of Mayenne for twenty 
thouſand Crowns, and 1cnders it. 


e 
Sieur de Balagni in neceſſity at Cambray; 297 


Copper-money, 640. makes Compoſition with 
the Liog upon large Conditions. 652 
Sieur de Monthelon made Lord-Keeper. 357 
Sieur de Vins receives a muſket - ſnot at Roche], 
to ſave Henry III. 151. he and the Countels 
de Seaux conclude to give the Superiority of 
of Provence to the Duke of Savoy, &c. 483, 
repenting himſelf, begins to disfavour the 
Duke of Mayenne's deſigns, though he wrote 


reſentingly to him. 0001 


i Skyt-Gate, what it is. 52 4 

N 

„ Axannes, vid. Viſcount, 

Tercera Iſlands. ** 
A kind of Toleration permitted to the Hugo- 

RS —=— 6 


Toqueſaint, an Alarum-Bell, uſed as the Ring- 


ing of Bells backward with us. — 
Henry de la Tour Viſcount de Turenne, marries 


Charlotte de la Mark, Heir to the Dutchy of | 


Bouillon. 511 
Tours taken by the King's Army at the firſt Aſ- 


ſault, 70. an interview there between the | 


Moſt Chriſtian King, and the King of Navar- 
re, 397. made the Ne ai of Hemy 
IV's. Party, 416. is there acknowledge King 


E X. 
| . 
|Triumvirate, vid. Union, : 
A Treaty of Agreement between 1 


and the Duke of Mayenne, LY: 


propounded, the Legat and Cardina ang 
meet the Marquiſs of "Piſani, but yas 
cluded. . M1 $5 . 
A Truce made for two Months in the new Kind. 
enry. III's. Abſence, 205. Truee bea 
ed to the Duke of Mayenne, who refuſes it, 
388. concluded for a year between the Moſt 
Chriſtian King and King 'of Navarre, 391. 
concluded for four Leagues about Paris, and 
as much about Surenne, boo. for three months 
making firſt a Decree for receiving the Coun- 
cil of Trent, 614. prolonged for two months. 


— - 


S 


V. 


| _ ſee Crown and Houſe 
Anthony of Vendoſme of the Houſe | 
Bourbon, that was Father to Henry IV. on 


Kingdom. : 10 
Vendoſme taken by the League by agreement 
with the Governor, 397. taken by Henry IV. 


demns the Governor for his Infidelity, and 


Father, Robert a — for commend- 


Verdun, the firſt City taken by the League 285 
In Victory, moderation more profitable 3 
another time. 5 = 455 
De Vins, vid. Sieur. 1 | 
Viſcount de Tavanne's Error, in drawing up his 
Diviſions of his Horſe, 445. Governor of 
Rouen, but not liking him, an Inſurrection 


ing to put Relief into Noyen. 506 


| Viſcount de Turenne obtains aſſiſtance of Queen 
Elizabeth of England, the Hollanders and 


Proteſtant Princes of Germany, for Henr 
IV. 486. brings him German 50 plies. poi 


44 | Union of the King of Navarre, Duke of Guiſe; 


and the Conſtable, called by the Hugonots 
thy Triumvirate, 52. Oppoſed by Queen Ca- 
terne. | [er 5 | 
Holy Union, a Decree ſo called, made to A. 
bine themſelves for the Defence of Religion, 
379. its Council, conſiſting of forty of the 


IX. his Will, 178. between the Catho- 


of France by publick Solemnity. 427 


| [9] D League 


rieth the Daughter of the King of Navatte, 
by whom he inherits the pretenſions of the 


who gives the Pillage to the Soldiers, con- 


Veedor-General, is Commiſſary. General, &e. 


there, 504, defeated and taken Priſoner, go- 


b * + * _—— * 
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chiefeſt perſons of the League. 384 


W R with Spain breaks out agaianlt Charles 
| licks and the Hugonots, 288; againſt the 


1 N D * 1 


1 of Montpenſier. 


League begun by the 


Civil War, 
of deſperate 


4+ 
„ Incendiaties thereof are Pet — 


e Fortunes. 


Wolphaigus of Bavaria aids the Hugonots 2 


Fourreen thouſand” Men. 144 
A Woman kills eighteen German Soldiers with 
8 een | 15 i 655 828 
A Writing ſet forth . the at to p the 
"pes foot. a 0 


| 630 


ante a 505 X. Fl 


* begun, «ke fr the Yer end in 
* en e 9⁰ 
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Ealem in N Religion; and Men aſt ts 
2 the Government, compeſe the Catholick 
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